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PREFACE^ 


^ Thd fifth issue of The Indiiin Year Book ib ibbuccl a little later thAii 
ij^arlier editions. For this the Editor would ask immunity. Tho Year, 
is based so far as possible on ofilcial publications, so that there can bo 
^estion of the accuracy of the figures which it contains. The publication p^ 
.Indian Trade Review was delayed this year and, owing to the great impor 
anoe of the questions dealt with in that rolurn, which affect many sections t 
the Year Book, it was thought desirable to await il? issue, even at the coat 
disappointing readers for a few weeks, 

' 'f 

Mpeoial attention has Wii given to quest ion« arising out of the war. In aonieV 
iw‘<Bpects the inforinat.i<'n given is necc^sarih" jiieompletr ; for iixstancc, the secre^^' 
IrhicU veiled the operations of the Indian Army and the military preparations^' 
country has not been culively removed. But whetcAcr accurate lnformatioil|<;'. 
j/as ^vailahle it is reflected in this issue, both under the ffeneval sections, 
that which deals with India and the War. 

• * 

.R’omineneo has also been given to the political qnestirns of the day. 
eport in which the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, the ferret ary of State for Tudla,^ 
trained their proposals for the eonstilutional development of India is fully summa^ 
fised^ as also the conclusions of tWfc various contcrenecv® which cmsidcred th^ 
Ircheiho — tho special^Bcsaions of tho Indian National Congress and the Mofileji;^^ 
eague ; the conference of the members of the Moderate Party ; and the 4 
elutions oVthb Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League whie]|^- 
voro held in Delhi in December IMS, fj 


In response to the request of several siibscribeis we have included in thii^ 
dition a brief Indian Wha's Wlio. This Section Will be expanded ih^fulur^ 
ditions as tho Uf'ccssary information is accumulated and war prcoccupatlOQ^ 
re reduced. " j 


The T-linnks of the Editor a"e in special moasure due to the able contributor^, 
ho amid the pressing work oi cHsioned by the war Ivnve oontinnrd to give. hij4f 
?lu‘ir invaluable jissistance. 


THE EDjprOR, 
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Phases of the Moon— APBIL SO Days. •. 
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17 .'*2 

Tneadi^ 


3H3 

6 

5 

7 

3 

0 

35 

13*07 

18 7 

Wedneeday 

14 

131 

6 

5 


• 6 

0 

35 

14*07 

18 22 

niunday 

15 

133 

6 

5 

7 

b 

0 

35 

16*07 

18 87 

Friday 

16 

136 

0 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

16*07 

18 61 

Satorday 

17 

! 1C7 

6 

e 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

17*07 

19 5 

Sunday 

18 

138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

18*07 

19 19 

Monday 

^19 

ISO 

6 

3 

7 

7 

u 

35 

30*07 

19 82 

Tuesday 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 


20*07 

19 46 

Wednesday 

21 

141 

6 

■» 

7 

8 

0 

35 

21*07 

J9 58 

Thnnday 

22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

22*07 

20 10 

Friday 

23 

143 

G 

2 

7 

0 

0 

35 

23*07 

20 2;{ 

Saturday 

24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

^24*07 

TO 34 

Sunday 

25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

26*07 

20 46 

Monday 

26 

146 

G 


7 

10 

0 

35 

26*07 

20 57 

Tuesday 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

27*07 

a 7 

Wednesday 

28 

148 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

28*07 

21 IT 

Tliunday 

20 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

29*07 

21 27 

Friday 

SO 

130 

(f 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

0*75 

21 37 

Saturday 

81 

151 

G 

1 

7 

IS 

0 

36 

1*75 

21 46 


5 



niases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Dajs. 

> FirptQuorfor .... 3ih, 5h. pm. I C tii^t QnartPt lili. 2'9ni. 

O Full Moon mil. Oh. 5S‘2m p.v. | # Xow Moon . . . .2rilh. 22*Cm. 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of 
the 
Year. 


i Mean^me. 

Huunso. Sunaet. 

AM. TM. 


True 

2foon. 




1 

Monday 

2 

Tuesday 

*5 

Wednesday 

4 

Thtusday 

> 

Friday 

6 

Saturday 

7 

Sunday 

*s 

Monday . . 

0 

Tuesday 

10 

Wednesday 

11 

Thnnday 

12 

Friday 

13 

Saturday 

14 

Sunday 

15 

Monday 

16 

Tuesday 

17 

Wednesday 

18 

Thursday 

10 

Friday 

20 

Saturday 

21 

Sunday 

22 

Xoadiry a. 

23 

Tuesday 

24 

Wednesday 

25 

^hunday 

20 

frlday 

27 

Saturtlay 

28 

Sunday 

29 

Monday 

so 


H. 


152 6 

160 G 

154 0 

15 -i 6 

T»G I G 

157 ‘ it 

155 I 6 

1 lO (. 

m (» 

ici u 

102 G 

1G.0 I G 
IG-J • • 

165 ' G 

• 

100 G 

167 C 

108 0 

109 6 

170 0 

171 0 

172 6 

173 0 

171 « 

175 0 

170 G 

177 6 

178 6 

170 G 

180 G 

181 0 


V. 

S. 

M. 

n. 

( 

M. 1 




P.M. 

1 

7 

12 

0 

88 

1 

7 

12 

0 

8. 1 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

1 

7 

1.5 

0 

37 1 

1 

7 

14 

0 

’• 1 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 1 

1 

7 

14 

0 

57 





• 

1 

7 

1 1 

0 

57 1 

1 

7 

15 

0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 1 

1 


• 




7 

IG 

0 

558 

1 

7 

16 

0 

58 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

1 

7 

IT 

0 

39 

1 

7 

17 

0 

‘59 

1 


17 

0 

39 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 





• 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

5 

7 

19 

0 

40 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

S 

1 

7 

19 

0 

41 

•5 

7 

19 

0 

41 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

4 

/ 

20 

0 

42 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 


D. 

2-75 

3'75 

4-76 

5*75 

6*75 

7*75 

S'7'» 

9*75 

10- 75 

11- 75 
12*75 
13 75 
14-75 
15*75 
16 75 
17*7.'i 
18- 7.1 
19*75 
20'7.'* 
21*75 
22*75 
23*75 
24*75 
25*75 
26*75 
27*75 
28-75 

0*1.5 

1*12 

2*4.1 



tion 
at Moan 
Moon. 

N 

0 


21 

6.3 

22 

3 

22 

11 

23 

10 

22 

26 

22 

33 

22 

39 

22 

45 

22 

5L 

22 

56 

21 

1 

23 

5 

23 

0 

23 

13 

23 

16 

23 

19 

23 

21 

23 

23 

23 

25 

23 

20 

23 

47 

23 

27 

23 

27 

23 

27 

23 

20 

23 

24 

25 

2 5 

23 

20 

23 

18 

23 

15 


A « 



QhaMS of the Mooo-aULY 3f Mys. 


y .FiiflfeOiiArtM fifib, Sh. 47'2i|. l.ir. C Quarter 20t1i, <111.2:1*001.?. 

O. FoU Moon . ; .1301. uh. 32-2in. km . • New Moon 27th. lOh. 51 • im. 


i 

Day of the Week. 

Month. 

• 

®gc“' 

Yew, 

9 _ 

Mean Time. 


me 

xm. 

Moon*B 1 
Age at ; 
Noon. ! 

1 1 

Sun's 
Decllni^ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

AJC. 

Sunset. 

?.ii. 

1 T: 

Hfi 





B. 

... 

B. 

ir. 

B. 

If. 

1 ' 

N. 









P.1C. 


V # 

Tneiday 

• • 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

1 6 

42 

3*43 

23 11 

Wodimday 

.. 

2 

-183 

6 

6 

m 

d 

20 

0 

42 

4*43 

23 8 

Ihnnday 

.. 

3 

184 

6 

0 

. 

ISO 

0 

43 

5*43 

23 8 

ikiday 


4 

183 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6*43 

22 59 

Saturday 


5 

180 

0 

6 

7 

20 

0 

4S 

7*43 

22 54 

Sunday 


0 

187 

0 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8-4.3 

22 48 

Monday 

.. 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0*45 

22 4.3 

Tneaday 


8 

189 

1 

6 

« 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10-43 

22 80 

Wednesday 

.. 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11*43 

22 30 

Thnmday 

.. 

10 

191 

6 

ft 

7 

20 

0 

44 

12*43 

2*2 23 

Friday 

.. 

11 

192 

6 

ft 

7 

20 

0 

44 

13-43 

22 16 

Saturday 


32 

193 

C 

K 

* 

7 

20 

0 

44 

14*43 

• 

22 8 

Sunday 


13 

194 

« 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

15*43 

22 0 

Monday 



193 

i ® 

9 


*20 

0 

44 1 

10*43 

21 51 

Tuesday 


15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

17*43 

21 43 

Wednesday 

.. 

16 ^ 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

18*43 

2] 33 

Xbuiatey 


17 

198 

% 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

19*43 

» 21 24 

Friday 


18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

16 

0 

45 

20*43 

21 14 

Saturday 

.. 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

21*43 

21 8 

Sunday 

• • 

20 

201 1 

6 

11 1 

7 

18 

0 

45 

22*4.3 

20 58 

Monday 


21 

202 

6 

li 

7 

18 

0 

43 

23*43 

80 41 

, Tuesday 

.. < 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

43 

24-43 

20 30 

WOdBMday 

• > 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

23-48 

20 17 

Thursday 


24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

^6*43 

% 0 

Friday 


25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 


27*43 

19 .54 

Saturday 


26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

28-43 

19 41 

Sunday 

.. 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0*08 

19 28 

Monday 


28 

200 

6 

14 

. 7 

16 

0 

45 

1*08 

19 13 

Tuesday 

a a 

29 

810 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

2-08 

19 1 

Wednesday 

• • 

SO 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

3*08 

18 47 

Thuisday 

• • 

81 

812 

0 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

4*08 

18 83 


Phases of the Mo<|n--*AUGUST 31 pays«. 

> First QuArtff 4th, lb. a.m. j - € Last Quarter .. ..18th;' Ob. 26 Mill. P.M. 


Q Fall Moon 

... 

....mil. 

lih. !)•: 

•Ul. V 

v. 1 

• New Moon 


sr>tb,^0b. 7Mm. P.1C. 



i Day of 

i V 

1 Year. 

i" 

0 Mean Time. 

c 



1 Moon's 

Sun's 

DecUno* 

Pay ol the Week. 

the 

' Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

1 Noon. 

1 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

1C. 

1 H. 

H. 

D. 

N. 









P.IC. 



Vtlday 


1 

213 

6 

35 

7 

1.5 

0 

45 

. ft'S 

18 18 

Saturday 

.. 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

-0 

45 

6*8 

18 8 

Sunday 

• > 

3 

215 

0 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

7*8 

17 43 

Monday 

.. 

4 

210 

6 

IG 

7 

13 

0 

45 

8*8 

17 32 

Tuesday 

.. 

fi 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

9*8 

17 10 

Wednesday 


6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

1 

12 

0 

45 

10*« 

17 0 

Thursday 

.. 

7 

219 

0 

17 

! 7 

12 

0 

44 

11*8 

10 44 

Friday 

.. 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

12*8 

10 27 

Saturday 

.. 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

13*8 

16 10 

Sunday 

.. 

lU 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

14*8 

15 63 

Monday 

.. 

11 

223 

C 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

44 

15*8 

16 36 

Tuesday 

.. 

12 

224 

6 

19 

4 

9 

0 

44 

16*8 

15 18 

Wednesday 

.. 

13 

225 

0 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

17*8 

15 0 

Thursday 

.. 

14 

226 * 

I 

Vi 

JO 

7 

8 

0 

43 

18*8 

14 42 

Friday 

.. 

15 

227 ! 

6 

20 

7 


0 

43 

10*8 

14 24 

Saturday 

.. 

16 

*228 

6 

20 

7 

G 

0 

43 

20 ‘8 ' 

14 8 

Sunday 

.. 

I 17 

229 

G 

20 

7 

A 

6 

0 

43 

21*8 

IS 46 

Monday 

.. 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

22'8 

18 27 

Tuesday 

.. 

10 

231 

C 

21 

7 

4 

0 

4!: 

23*8 

13 8 

Wednesday 

.. 

20 

232 I 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

24*8 

12 48 

Thursday 

.. 

, 21 

233 

6 

21 

7 


0 

42 

25*8 

12 20 

Friday 

.. 

22 

234 

C 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

26*8 

12 0 

Saturday 

.. 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

27*8 

11 40 

SundaV 

•• 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

28*8 

11 30 

Monday 

.. 

25 

2:17 

6 

22 

7 

. 0 

0 

41 

20*8 

11 8 

Tuesday 

.. 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

0*05 

10 43 

Wednesday 

.. 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

n 

40 

1*66 

10 27 

Tlinrsday 

.. 

28 

240 

0 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

2-63 

10 6 

Friday 

.. 

20 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

8*85 

0 45 

Saturday 

.. 

SO 

242 

6 

28 

6 

50 

9 

40 

4*06 

9 24 

Sunday. 

•• 

SI 

243 

6 

23 

6 

65 

0 


6*66 

9 2 


'■ a 



of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


y FifSt QiuiiEer 2ud, 7h. 51 '9m. P.M. C Last Qoarter ....17th, 3li. l’7ui. a.m. 

P Still Uooii' .t. . .10th, Oh. 24';tm. A.M. O New Moon 24th, Ulh. 3*0iu. P.M. 


, 


Month. 

• 

Day of i 
the ! 
Year. | 


Mean Time. 


! 

Moon's \ 

Sun*? 

Dcclina* 

Day of the Wade. 

Sunrise. 

AJf. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True 1 
Noon. 

I Age at 
; Noon. 

lion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




1 

I 

I 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 


D. 

N. 

a « 

Monday 


1 

1 244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

30 

6*65 

8 41 

Tnesday 

.. 

2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

7-65 

8 19 

Wednesday 

• • 

3 

246 

6 

24 

0 

58 

0 

38 

8*65 

7 57 

Tbunday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

9*65 

7 35 

Friday 

..1 

5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

10*65 

7 13 

Batuidsy 

1 

** 1 

0 

249 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

11*05 

6 51 

Sunday 

1 

7 

2.'>0 I 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

12*65 

6 28 

Monday 


8« 

251 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

37 

13*65 

G 6 

Thesday 

.. 

9 

i 252 

G 

25 

G 

48 

0 

36 

34*65 

5 44 

Wednesday 


10 

253 

6 

25 ! 

0 

47 

0 

36 

15*65 

5 21 

Thursday 

• • 

11 

254 

• 

^ 1 

6 

46 

0 

36 

16*65 

4 58 

Friday 

.. 

12 

255 

6 

2r> ’ 

6 

45 

0 

35 

47*65 

4 35 ' 

Saturday 

.. 

1 13 

266 

6 

26 

3 


0 

35 

38*05 

4 18 

Sunday 

.. 

14 

257 

3 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

19*65 

3 50 

Monday 

.. 

1 

258 

6 

26 

6 

48 

• 0 

34 

[ 20*65 

3 27 

Tuesday 


10 

259 

1 ^ 

2»i 

6 

42 

0 

84 

21*65 

3 4 

Wednesday 

.. 

17 

200 

If 

2«» 

6 

41 

0 

33 

22-65 

2 40 

Thursday 

•• 

.18 

261 

1 

6 

27 

6 

40 1 

0 

33 

23*65 

2 17 

f'riday 

.* 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

3.{ 

24*65 

1 54 

Saturday 

.• 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

OH ! 

0 

32 

25* 65 

1 31 

Simday 


21 

204 

6 

27 

«i 

37 

0 

32 

26*65 

1 7 

Monday 

.. 

22 

205 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

27*65 

0 44 

Tuesday 

<• 

23 

266 

6 

**7 

6 

36 

0 

31 

28*65 

«0 21 

Wednesday 

-• 

24 

267 

6 

2S 

6 

35 

u 

31 

•oil 

0 12 , 

Thursday 

.. 

■25 

268 

0 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

1*11 

0 *26 

Friday 

• • 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

2*11 

U -19 

Saturday 

.. 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

82 

0 

30 

3*11 

1 13 

Sunday 

.. 

28 

271 

0 

26 

6 

31 

0 

30 

4*11 

1 86 

Monday 

.. 

20 

272 

6 

20 

6 

:\0 

0 

20 

6*11 

2 0 

Tueaday 


30 

273 

0 

20 

6 

2U 

u 

20 

oni 

2 21 


*.* U 

' A 


f 


Mases of the Mooii--:OCTOnsil 31 Doys. 


y flrai Quarter 

... 2nd, 

2b. 7*SlU. F.K. 

d Last Quarter.... IGtii, lOh. 34*7m. A.M. 

O Full Moon.. 

.... 7th, 

Oh. 8* 0m. PJS. 

• New Moon. 



1 

; Day of 

! 

! Day of 

1 

i 

Mean Time. 

„ a_ _ 



1 *■ 

; Moon’s 

Sun’s 

DeoUna* 

Day of the Wedc. 

tfhft 

1 Month. 

tlie 

1 Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.lf. 

1 Sunset. 

1 F.M. 

' True 
i Noon. 

j Noon. 

1 • 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




U. 

M. 

H. 

H. 

Ih. 

M. 

D. 

S. 










• ^ 

; Wedsesday 

1 

274 

0 

29 

G 

20 

0 

28 

7*11 

2 47 

Ihunday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

0 

28 

0 

28 

8-11 

3 10 

. Friday 

3 

276 

6 

29 

0 

27 

0 

28 

0*11 

3 33 

Saturday 

4 

277 

6 

SO 

0 

2G 

0 

28 

10*11 

3 50 

; Saaday 

.5 

278 

0 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

11.11 

4 21 

Monday 

6 

270 

0 

30 

0 

24 

0 

27 

12-11 

4 43 

Tuesday 

7 

280 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

13-11 

5 0 

Wednesday 

£ 

281 

6 

so 

0 

23 

0 

27 

14-11 

5 29 

Thursday 

9 

282 

0 

31 

0 

22 

0 

4 

26 

15*11 

5 3*2 

Friday 

10 

283 

0 

SI 

6 

21 

0 

20 

10*11 

0 15 

Saturday 

11 

264 

6 

31 

fi 

20 

0 

26 

17*11 

6 87 

Snnday 

12 

285 

C 

31 

0 * 

10 

0 

25 

18*11 

7 0 

Monday 

IS 

280 

6 

31 

G 

10 

0 

25 

19*11 

7 33 

Tuesday 

14 

287 


32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

20*11 

7 45 

Wednesday 

15 

288 

0 

32 

0 

17 

0 

25 

21 *11 

S 8 

Thursday 

IG 

2B0 

0 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

22*11 

8 30 

Friday 

17 

290 

0 

33 

6 

% 

10 

0 

24 

23-11 

8 52 

Saturday 

18 

291 

0 

33 

0 

15 

0 

24 

24* 11 

9 18 

Snnday 

19 

292 

0 

34 

G 

14 

0 

24 

25*11 

9 30 

Monday 

20 

29S 

6 

34 

0 

11 

0 

24 

26-11 

9 58 

Tuesday 


294 

0 

34 


13 

0 

21 

27*11 

10 20 

Wednesday 

S2 

295 

c 

34 

6 

12 


23 

28-lJ 

10 41 

Thursday 

23 

296 

6 

33 

6 

12 

0 

*>» 

29*11 

11 2 

Friday * 

21 

297 - 

C 

35 

6 

11 

0 

23 

0*44 

n 29 

^ Saturday 

1 

298 

G 

3G 

G 

10 

0 

23 

1*44 

11 43 

Sunday 

20 

299 

0 

30 f 

0 

10 i 

0 

23 

2*44 

12 5 

>!onday 

27 

soo 

0 

30 

G 

9 

0 

23 

3*44 

12 30 

Tuesday 

28 

301 

0 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

4*44 

12 40 

Wednesday 

29 

.302 

0 

37 

G 

8 

0 

23 

5*41 

18 7 

Thursday 

SO 

SOS 

G 

37 

0 

7 

0 

23 

0*41 

13 27 

Friday 

31 

804 

G 

38 

0 

7 
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India in 1918. 


mio yanr 1018 was fnJl of nioiOi'nton.^ fvfnm i Thi n* an- larije fnrtlan in 

lor India. Plw war suddenly assumed an even whirh have exuauded under 
non l««^e Intrnsl for A^Ut. After the Bnrt ' tl... ia? luS in iCS, rwetJ lid?I 
Utotmk Tnaty OetlnaDy bou^t the Bolehi vik and Imt trade. Then the 
Qovcmfflont In Itossia and subsidised it in order . \ro<l« nis in India, maintained ? 
tpcainy tto war into Central Asia and tlie Iron- i loyalty ti.rougl. The diffi?nltl« 
tiers of India. German and Turkish troops , entry of Turkey into tlu* war nn 
were moved into the Caumns, with a view (Vni nl PowerJ r aard wiSi ^ 

Y* Turkestan and Afghanis- ' the HoJy Plaees ol lljaral Slet^^n^ 

*** troops advanced into noilh-wcst ; For these and other reasons, India is looktnc 
lerblO. I witli >ine anviVtv' frt fl.ai Until 


St, , The response in India was imroedinle. Tlie 
mmo Minister of the irnited Kingdom called 
Upon India to rise and meet tlie m^iiueo ; at a 
ConferemM held in Delhi in April alle.laiseR 


! witli >ine anxiety to the dnal terms of the 
Pe.'ie»- t’oniereiiee. 

Thi‘ i»o-T-w{ir problems of India also i 
-litfhi riii> Muhhn eessation of ha 


are not 

. , . — ..... V. hostilities 

wuavir ui^n iK'iu lu 111 Aiini Hii e.iuis«*s Idlliid lup'r t'ninnif >reiii I iti<fiT..cifu 

piedgi'd theniHehiis to defend the country; aud . vixcuiations dependent for their ^ane£^if nn 
steps wero taken to raise the Indian .trtny by : the wntiinianc-r oi the war and^ th 


hiindrr'd thousand men. ilccriiitiiig w.as co 
brisk that the uumlNirs kept ahead of the time- 
table; in Septenilx^r the J>^Ki.slnti\c (^uiiiieil 
voted part of the cost of the new artuies. ammint- 
Jng to forty-five millions sterling ; and the Tmliaii 
war loan realised thirty-four jaiHlioiis. in this 
Way India prepared. 


_ ‘ war and on the immanitv 

oi Indian imliNiryfrom the tax on excess profits 
whieh has bfMi lH>rne liy all other 1>elligeient 
eoiiiilrifs Till* n'netion consequent on the 
dett>riiiiiia(ioii to h-vy an excess pre^ts tJiT 
lor at b ast one year produced considerable 
llnaneial eontiisioii. iTie mifleultleK of de- 


moliiimution in India will be less than elsewhere 
With the progress of the war in other theatrev. very large profiurtiati of the armv Is drawn 

the nienaeft lenetled. Tlie brilliant xiciorle^ «>l' * land anil can easily niurn to Ur normal 

General Allenby in Palcbtiiie, in which youtig ‘‘>n|do 5 Hient. Uiii the«*e 'issues have to a 
Indian regiments took an iionourablc part, so ' ‘*;’*taiii extent taken people by surprise, with 
sliattcied the 'farkish annies that thev luurto ”'** re.siilt that coiiimerriallv and financiallv 
call In their outlying Divisions. The defeat .and of tlie year finds the eomitry somewhat 

capitulation of Iluiguria further forced the *les|K>iuleril and apprehensive. 

Turkish Government to look nearer home. in tlie autumn them was published the m. 

Armenian Irregulars threatened the com/nuni- • port in vdiieh the Vtoerov nod 

^ons of the Turks in nortll-we^t Persia. 'Hiese , .StatiMdV India their sSiStePiSi 

d^ppments, coupled with the »^minuous ! constitutional devSoiinent rdtte tow 

***^*1.”!^^**® ^hc We>t, Tliiif scheme is sqmmffseS cIsewWl^^ 

the mlUtory daugiT. From the stage , ixl f.,t siibstantial provinXlauSSSiyNSh^ 
of coiiipirativc to ab-uliilc seeiiriiy India gradual tninMer of all dopartXSiTbf ^ad! 
passed with a sudden mss xvhich rendered the ; jiiinMration to the loatroVof entanSd 

B I tive coiincllo ; it lilM^ralfsed the Ctovenuneiit of 

ilfie Sentinel at the gate, to liorrow an India and proposed a bi-caiiieral svatem TWi. 
expression used by the German new.s|xipi rs, , talKof the tninSsc and the tra^ferSf “bl^, 

top,,pnl»rcomrolwrelefttobrw"rtodMtby 

tl^ Jlirkey and Austna-Hiingar.\ would • committeen. The scheme had a mixed tecen- 
speedily camtulate. Tins forecast was roaiised ' tion. The Home Rule Leaguers at tot iSSfit 

ai^ sodti Gerniany stood alone. 8he held | to incite vocal opinion to reject it: the maimSSiv 

Itaggllng for tcrm.*|, until the lust phase ; of lueu e.xpericured in affairs welcomed It as a 
of ^ap was pr«'C|pitatcd by tlic luutiny • generous atlv'anm*. whiiHr. AvM-iAiain.. .b-a.-ai._ 
of the Fleet ; ou November 11 tlermaiiv accepted 
the armistice which was tanlainouiit to un- 


conditional surrender. With the ful 1 reu lisution 
that the signing of the armistice meant the end 
of the war, India celebrated the event with 
Widespread rejoicings. 

Tlie problems of the pi'aee affeii. India 
Vitally: and there was linnienHe satisfaction 


generous advance, whilst criticising details 
Gradually the merits of the scheme made their 
inauence felt; and the extremists passed from 
lioeompromising rejection to qualiM aceeut- 
anw. Ilie publication of the scheme produced 
a split in tlie nominal solidarity of tbe mSjto 
iiatlonnlist paiiy. The men of experience and 
jiolitica) wisdom declined to follow tne advanced 
ff !l.-, to »tt«M the wnloa. 


trtjon It wa» known thatehi- wonid he din-rtly otttie >atu>Ml Cbngme and the Jlotlem Leanie 
represented at the Peace (Tbnfereiire by two dominated by the extremistsTiheld 

distii^iished Indians, His Highness the ,^<*'’*‘5**^*’ * ponferenoe of their own, whidi 
Maharajah of BUcanir and Sir S. P. SJnha, in ^****®* propottog the lUr- 

addition to the Secretary of the Foreign Depart- { th*’** liberalisation of the Government ^ fadi a, 
ment of the Goverjiment of India, Sir Hamilton i The long period of proaiieritv mrioved hv 
Giant. With her very large overncas trade ’ India was broken, by a consIdeiablelGAim aV 
With Western Countries India hoK a vitalluterest the rains. This eoi^d with the tiiShr iSL?* 
d!® ff®. *** food, produced a coiisldeiaule'm££?^r 

to Sues Oaniu and down the Ked Sea. distress ; aofive steps were taken to economic 
in the Indian Ocean Is materially Gie available foed sup^im TOd'tanSSS^S 
.atfccG'd ?»j' to future of Geriiiun luist Airicn. [ distribute them. • •qnitawy to 


The History of Indih In Ontline, 


Ho history of India ran be proportloiiato, 
and the briefest summary must suifor from the 
■ama dofcott Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of Tndin; and, though the labours of 


Akeslues (Cbenab), The 

all b( ton^ bim, tlemailng Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaq>cB, and crossing the Chenab and 
Havl. But at the Elver Hyph^ (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alezander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhehim 
where a fleet to sail down the riven to the i 


modern geographers and archieologiats have been I was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
amasingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that | Ale\ander*a match through Mokian and Persia 
these gaps will ever be fllled to any appn'ciabie to Babylon, and of tbo voyage of Heatchus 
extent. Approximate aeeuracy in clinmology , up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
and an outline of dvnastic facts an' all that > of the invasion but is not part of tbo history 
tlie student ca" 'ook for up to the time ofiof India. Alexander liad stayed nineteen 
Alexander, though the briefe»i <>xcursioii into | months in India and left behind him oflieers 
the by-aays of history will reveal to him many to carry on the Government of the kfais^mi 
■lluiteg and mysterious fields for speculation. I he bad eonquered : but his death at Babykm, 
There are, for example, to tlifs day castes that ! in 323, dtstroyed the fruits of wliat has to be 
believe they sprang origlnaily fnim the loins of i regardt'd as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
a being who landed “from an impossible boat I mthiii two wars bis surcesHora were obliged 
on the shores of a highly improbable s»a and to h'ave tlieBiduin provlnees, heavily scarred 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state>lby war but not helleniaed. 
ments equally dilReult of reconciliation with | The leader of the xevolt against Alexander's 
modem iiotloua of history us a science. But genenils was a young Hindu, Cliandragupta 
from ilie Jataka stoma and the ruranas, { who was on ilbi? tlmate memlxsr of the Ituyal 
much valuable information is to \w obi aim'd, f'amily of Mngudha. He dethroned the ruler 
and, tor the benefit of those iiiiable to go to of tliat kingdom, and became so powerful 
these and other original sources, it lias been i that he is said to have been able to plaee 
distilled by a number of writers. i OUO.OOO troops in the field against Bdeucus, 

The orthodox Hindu begins the poHtiea] ' to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
history of India more than 3000 year^ before > Alexander. Thi»> was too formidable an oppo- 
Cbrlst, with the war waged on the banks of the | sition to hi' faced, and a treaty of peace was 
fumna between the sons of Kuru and the concluded between the ftyrian and Indian 
sons of Pandti ; but the modern critic prefers moiiarchs winch left tlio latter the first para- 
to omit seveial of those remote cent 'tries and ' mount Bovrrtign of India (321 B. CO with his 
to take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, as lus start- | capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Ing point. At that time much of the country , Baukipore. Of Chandragupta's court and ad- 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, • ministration a very full accoiiDt Is preservisl 
who had entered India from the north, bad i in the fiagmeiits that remain of the history 
established in parts a form of civilisation far { compili d by Megasthenes, tlio ambassador 
superior to tliat of the aboriginal savages, and i sent to India by fieleiieus. Ills memoFable 
to this day there survive cities, like Bi'nurcs, i re*gn ended in 297 B. C. when he was suc- 
franded by those ln\’aders. In like manner cei'di'd by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
tlie Inavldian invaders from an unknown land, { w'as sueceeded i>y Asoka (269— 2SH B. C.) who 
who overran the Deccan and tlie Southeni ri'cordij the events of hts reign in numerous 
part of the Pcnln<>u1a, crushed the aborigines, iiiserlptionH. This king, in an oiiusoully 
and, at a much later period, wore thcinsi'ives | bloody war. added to iiis dominions the king- 
rabduod by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz* , dorn of Kalinga (the Xortliem Clrcars) and then 
Ing foices, the Aryan is the better known, and becoming a convert to Buddhism, rcsolvi'd 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there i for the future to abstain from conquest by 
Is aotlieniio recoid is that of Magadha, or Bihar, forru of arm'). Thu conHcquouces of the f;on* 
.. ... version of Aboka were amaslng. He wis not 

Intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force bis creed on his ** children *'• 
But he inltiaU'd measures for the propamU^ion 
of his doctrine with the result that "Budmilsm, 
which had hitherto been a mexfly local sept in 
the valle.y of the Ganges, was transformed Into 
one of the greatest religions of Uio world— -the 


on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
ibeir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
BimV^bara by name, was the frk'nd and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
waa a eontempoiary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (621 to 486 B. C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conqui'st 
an Indian satmpy wJilcb paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
olble until the Invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C. 

Alezander the Great. 

That great soldier bad crossed the Hindu Kush 
In the pievtous year and had captured Aomos, 
on the Upper Indus, lu the spring of 826 be 
erossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
nilssion of the King of Tsxila, and maiobid 
agafakst PoroB who ruled the fertile counts! 
between the riven Hydaspee (Jbclum) anal 


greatest, probably. If measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka's claim to be • re- 
memberi'd; this it is which makes his lelgn 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, bnt 
in that of the world.** The wording of hie 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great mlulonary, and It is to bo hoped that the 
excavations now being earrled on In the mJns 
of his palace may throw yet more ligiit on hie 
eharaotor and tlnfiai. On his death the Mgnna 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even dnrliig bis 
relim there had been signs of new foroes at work 
on the borderland of lndln» wfaete the Igde- 



Advmt of the kajptOs. 


, ma4eal^ldii«doiiia of BoclrK and Parthla had 
( bm CmiMHl, and BUbaequont to It tiiero were 
lipqmait Greek nfds into India. Tbe Greeks 
In QioM. howdver oould not withstand the 
' ovarwnelnung force the westward xnigrailou 
of the Ynefa-chi horde, which, in the hfiit cen- 
tury A, D., also ousted the liido-Farihlan kings 
; ftom Alglianistan and North- Western India. 

The first of these YurJi-chi kings to annex a 
part of Ihdia was Kadpliiw^H 11 (A. ]>. H5— 125), 
who had been defeated in a war witli Ciiitis, 
but crossed the Indus and cunsoliduti'd hi& 
power eastward as fur as Benan^s. Bis son 
Kanishka (whose date is much flis]iuted) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to tliat of Asoka. 11c greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 

made Peshawar his capital. TJii<l<'r him tlie 

power of the Kushaii clan of the Yuch-chi j iurly 


^rried on a consideTable trade with On«». 
Eppt and ^m^ as weU as^th toe ^ 
Their domination ended in the fifth ce^urv 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of wMto 
the Pallavas were the most important, beoim 
to appei^. The Pallavas made way in tSn 
for the Clialukyas, who for twd centuries m. 
maiued the most important Deccan dvnaav 
pno branch uiiithig with the Cholas. Bu4 
the fort lilies of the Southern d>'uaBtieB arc so 
involved, and in many cases so little kuovnij 
that to recount them briefly is impossible! 
rew names of note ^taiid out from the recoiiL 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century 
and a few of tlio later llindu rulers who made 
a sfe ud against the growing power of Islaiii. 
of the rise of which an account is r * — ^ 


yii([«-r him I he In fact the history ot medlwval In^ia is 6?n^« 

ii — ,17 “ Yuch-chi i larly r’ void of unity. N-irthcrn India was in 

rmichcd its zenith and did not begin fo diHiayia htsito of chaos from about 650 to 05U AD'' 
uMfl the end oftho second century, concurrently not unlike tliat which prevailed in Eutodc of 
wito the rise in middle India ofthc Andhra dy - 1 that time, and materials for the lilsto^ of 
rosty wliteh conrtrue.ted the Amaravati stu|ia, j these coni uries arc very scanty. In tboaba^a 
one of the most elaborate and precious monu- of any powerful rulers tho jumrle beffan 
meuts of piety ever raised by man.** j gain back what had been wrested from tt? 

The Gunta Dvnastv 1 ancient capitals feU Into ruins from which bi 

« I. I ^ some cases they have not even yet been d£ 

^rly in the fourth cciitory Uierc arose, at turbed, and the abonglncs and vurions frirtSin 
•Patoliputra, t^ Gupta dynasty which proved : tribes began to assert themselves ro suSSiSS 
Importance. Its founder was a hmal .. fuUy that the Aryan clement wm chieflv^!! 
chief, his son S^udragupte, who ruled for | fined to the Doab and the Eastern pLlS 
fomo fifty yean from A.D. 326, was a king of . It is not tlierefore so much for the piiiaSl S; 

the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing' • 

all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
too South and even from Ceylon, and, in addf- 
''tlon to being a warrior, he was a patron of tlie 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally dMiii- 
gulsbed and is commemorated in an lnscri|i(ion 
on the famous iron pillar near Delld, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-!iieii 
who pays a great tribute to llic criuitsble 
admintstratlon of tho country. It was not 


for the religious and social liistory of bids auar* 
cliical period that one must look. And too' 
greatest cveiit—if a ^low pcpccss inav be call* 
cd an events — of tlio middle ages was ‘toe tran* ’ 
sition from tribe to caste, tho final disappeaiw 
anco o4,tiic old four-fold division of Brahm^a* 
Kslnftcriyas, Vaisyas. and Sudras, and too 
formation of the new dlvihion of pure and Im* 
pure largely resting upon a classlflcatlon of 
occupations. :diit this social cliango was only 
a part of the. development of the Hindu rdl- 
giou into a form wliich would include in its 


* *** r, \ 5 would include in its 

century tlia^the j embrace the many barbarians and foretencra 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— i m the country who were outside it. Tbcgraafe 
in ^e of the onset of the \Vhitc Huiis from political event of the period was the rise oftoe 
Central Asla^nd by 480 the dymiriy bad dis- . Rajputs as warriors iu tho place of the Esiiattri* 
apmared. The foilowl^ng century all over j yas. Their origin is obscure but they apneared li 


. wh^ from Thanasar mar < ami binding them together with a common 

* J VI northern India ami ex- j code. Ac this time Kaslidfr was a sxnaU kinu* 

tomlcd his tc^lory South to tlie Nerbudda. jdom wliicli exorcised aninflucnco on Indhl 
' Asoka in many ways, this Emperor wliolly disproportionate, to its size. Tlie only ■ 

yet lelt no emtorrassraent in paying adiirath^^ other kingdom of importance was »t oi 
intmto Siva, the Sim, and Buddha at a great Kanaui— in the Doab and Southern Oadb— 
p^Uc cmijMnial. Of bis times a graphic Mliich still retained some of the power to which 
pirturc has Iwndod down n the work of it had reacluHi In tho days of Harsha/aad of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,'* Hiuen 'Lviang . which the renown extended to Ch(na and 
by name. Harsha was tho last native para- . Arabia. ana 

mOTOt so^relm of Kortherii ImUa* ou his. Wltli the end of tho period of anarchy, the 
^to in 646 his throne was usurped by a . political history of India centros rwmd the 

Minister, wh^ tr^hcrous conduct towards ! Bajputs. Oiio clan founded the kingdom of 

' an amhauv frnm rthlna ivan niiinlrlv ' 


1^. last^ for a mtuiy lud a hatt. j the luwds oir toe Bathm (cJro lOM ^d!) and 

The Andhres and Ralnats ilS® founded by that, branch of 

Tn "a ... : the Gaharwars of BiMian^S biramo one of the 

*? Southern ludia the | most famous in India. lAter In the same 
; Andhiae bad attained to great prosperity and 'century the Cbauhans were united, aal jy 



The History of India, 


1163 one of them could boast tint bo had con- 
miwed eU tbe oountiy from the Vindbyas to the 
jOainrinjea. Indndiiig Delhi already a fortxciB 
a Imnmd yeua old. The eon of this con; 
gneiof nae Filthwl BaJ, the cliamplon of the 
Mndn a Mainst the Mahomedana. With hh 
death In name (1103) ends the golden ago of 
the new civilisation that had been evolvod out 
of ehaoa; and of the greatness of that ago 
then is a eidendld memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Bajpat states and in the two 
neat philosophical systems of iSankarachaT^'a 
Sinth cental) and Bamanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The tnumpb of Hmduisni had been 
aelueved» it must be added, at tho expense of 
which sur\ivcd only in Magadha at 
tfaa tfmo of the Bfahomedan conquest and 
apeedlly disappeared there before tho new faith. 

Nahomedan India. 

The wave of Hahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country Arat touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the oeslh of the Prophet in 632. But tin* 
Hist real contact was in tho tenth century 
when a Turkish davc of a Perdan ruler founo- 
M n kingdom at Obasnl, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud | 
(667-1030) made nquiated raids into tho heart 
of India, capturing places so far ajpart as 
Ifoffc fi, K^u), Gwalior, and Soninath in 
Kathiawat, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punlab. Enduring Mahomedan 
tosewas not establlshod until the end of the 
iweUth century, faw which time, from the little 
tenlUity of Ghor, uiere had arisen one Mahomed 
OlM^ capable of carving out a kingdom strctch- 
bm hum Peshawar to tho Bay ofc^ngal. : 
Hthwi Bal, the Cbaohan ruler of Dclm and I 
Aimer, made a bravo stand against, and once 
defnated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was defeated in the fuUowing year. 

pn«.hftiMd Ghorl was murdered at Lahore 
(1906) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
flovenied by satmps, was split up into what 
were piactIcaUy Independent soverclgntii's. 
Of tbssB satraps, Qutb-ud-din, tho slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most fkmous, 
a^ Is remembered by the great mosque be 
hint near the modem Delhi Between his 
me and that of the Mughals, which began In 
1696, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
emn nm fou^ and built beauWul build- 
out with dhTtnctkm. One of these 
d-dln (1266-1310), whose many 
" weakened 



the south much 


tho 


Kingi* and who proved himself to be a 
aomlnistiator. Another was FIroa 
, of the hoAe of Tugblaq, whose adminis- 
m was In many respects admirable, but 
ghlBb ended, on his abdication. In ccofUslon. 
£b the seign of his Bocoessor, llahmud (1898- 
1418), thekbgdom of Delhi went to pfeces and 
India was fw sevmi months at the mercy of the 
TmkWi conqueror Thfanur. It was the end of 
the dltsenth century helore the klngdom| under 
gftaiidsT LodL began to recover. Hla eon, 
sNSl nrther extended the kingdom 
been recreated, hut was defeated by 
Jng of Xabnl, at Pulpat. near Delhi, 
and them was then ertaUidied in 
I Mughal dynasty. 

_bliomedan dynaitics that bad roled, 

In daplInlB other than Delhi up to this datOi 



were of I compaiailve unlmiNMtanee, uaou^ 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example. Ahmad Shah, the tonnder 
of Ahmodabad, sbaiwed bfansOlt a nito 
and builder as wdl aa a good WIdmr, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Bhah Began, was a 
greahv rulor—acquirlng fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmanl dynasty made names for themsotvet, 
especially In tho long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that bad arison whieh bed 
Its capital at Vijayanagar. Of Importance 
also was Adll Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the BIJapur dynasty of Adil Shahls* It was 
one of hiB successors who orudicd the Vijaya- 
uugar dvnasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Btjapur is tomous. 

The Mughnl Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times It tio> 
comes impossible to pri'seut anything like a 
colirront and consorutlve act'ount of tho gtowth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story ha\e to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to the ir endhig, and although the sixteenth 
century saw tho 6ihi European settlements In 
India, It will be convenient hero to continue 
tho narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. Ilow Babar 
gained Delhi lias already been told. His son, 
Humayun, gnatly cxtejidcd his kingdom, hut 
was cvititually defeated (1640) and driven 
Into fxilo by Sber KAan, an Afglian of great 
espabilitluB, whose short reign ended In 1646. 
ii'he 8ur dynasty thus foundf*d by Slier Khan 
lasted anotlier ten years when Hnmayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brotlicrs, was 
strong enough to win back part of hla old king- 
dom. When Uumayuii died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar. was only 13 srears old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his can'cr of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1504 the vibole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to bis 
autlaority, and bo subscqueiiUy cuhrod the 
Deccan and capiun^d Abmeduasar. 7 bis 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for tils 
rf^llgiooB tolerance as for bis military prowess, 
died Id 1609, leaving behind him a wem that 
lias been suronssed by few. His son, Jcfaanglr, 
who married the Persian lady Nur gaban, 
roll'd until 1627, bequeathing to an admlnim 
posterity some notable buUdingi*— the toinb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortrcBS of Laboic. 
His son, Sbabjaban, was for many yean ooon* 

8 led with wars In the Deccan, but found time 
> make his court of Incredible magnlBosnce 
and to build the most famous and boautUul cl 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
paJace and Juma Masjid at DolbL The 
quarrels of his sons led to tho dqposltloii of 
ghabjahan by one of them, Anrangsob» In 1668, 
This Emperor’s rule was one of oooslaiit 
intrigue and lighting In eveiy dheetlwi, the 
most Important of bb wan being a twsnty-flvn 
struggle against the Mamthas of thn 
who, under the loadenhlp of Btvall; 
a very powerful isotioii In Indhui 
p^ic^ His attitade townnla 

Hinduism made Anmngieb all the move 
anxious to establiib his l&iqpiro on n Arm Mto 
In the south, but he wns unable to bold his 
many conquests, and on bis death (1797) the 
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l£tnpl|», for whieli tiiruc i»r>iiH were. Upbtiiiiz, 
otnud not be lieid toccthcr. interuai dliKirder . 
And HAtetba odcEOMhixicDta eontinucd durluei 
Clie felgiis of his bocCcssoib, and In 1730 a fresh 
dani^ AppuaFcd In tlio person of ^’adir Slmh, 

> the j^erelaii conquerorf who carried all hefon- ■ 
, him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Bhah on the throne, the old IntriKueji riHjoin- 
menced and Mie Maruthas began to make tlie 
most of the opportunity offered to ttieui hv 
puppet rulers alb l>clhl and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout wliat had been the 
Bluglud Ximpirc. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India, llniporura euiitiim-' 
ed to Fcign in name at Delhi up to the iniddie of 
the 10th century, but tlieir territory and power 
bad l(mg since disappeared, being sw^allowed up 
dthoi by tiic Marailias or by the Britisli. 


European Settlements. 

Ilic voyage of Vasco da Gaiiiii* to India in 
1498 was what turned tiie thouglita of tlie 
Vortuguesc lo the foriuuliuii of a great ]:uijuie ' 
m the East. Ttiut idea was soon reali:&( d, for, 

, from 1600 onwards, constuiit expetiiiioti.-^ were 
sent to India and the firi.L two \ieeift^s in 
' India — Almeida and All)Ofjuerqu(' — laid the 
loundations of a great Empire aiMl of a gieat 
trade monoiaily. Goa. taken in l.'ilO, bteaiui' 
the capital of Fortuguese India and remains 
to this day in the bands of Us captors, and llie 
eountltiSB rulus of cliurohob and forts on *ttie 
shores of Western India, as also faitli<T*l-:;aht 
' ^ Malacca, testify to tiie aeal witli wliieh tiiq 
i^agueso eudiavoujvd to propagate (heir 
. ndlgioD and to the care tlicy took to deh^id 
their settlements. Thunj weie great soldiers 
and great mUhionarU's among tliein — Al- 
' buqueraue, <la Cunha. da Castre^ in tlie former 
class, bt. Fraiiois XavicT in tlie latter. But 
ibo glory of Empire loses sometliing of its 
; lui^ when it lias to he ixiid for. and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Fotlugal, 
^.neemUmted by the attacks made on tdi*'ir 
ppssesslons hr India and Malava, was ftiund 
aimokt intolerable. The junction of Foilugal 
with Spain, which lasted from ir>st> to IK to. 
ahK> tended tathc downfall of tlie Kesiein Em- 
pire and when Fortugai became indepondt'ut 
again, it was unequal to the task of coiupctiiig 
it|,tbc Bast witli the Diiteli and English. The 
]S(ltch had little dlfflcuUy in WTi'-sling (he 
gnatcf part of tlieir Utritory from the Fortu- 
hgnese, m the scveutccnth century naval wars 
fwftik England forced them to relax their hold 
I upon Uie coast of India, and during tlie French 
wars between 1705 and 1811 England look all 
BoUaiHra Eastern possessions, and tlio Diitcli 
have loft in India but few traces of tlieir civi- 
lisation and of tliu once powerful East India 
Ooinpaiw of tlie Eetberlands. 

The nnt English atUunpta to roach India 
date from 1408 when Cabot tried to find tlie 
Horth-West passage, and tlwse attempts were 
Igpoated all throng the sixteenth cimturv. 
Tfw first Englishman to land In India is said 
; to have been one Thomas Stephens (1679) who 
..WM foUoi^ by a number of merohant adven- 
..tiitbfs, but trade between the two countiles 
legBy dptssfrom 1800 when Ellxabolh Incor- 
Mcatbd Uw IBast Company which had 
. bdsii lotiBod In Loudon. Factortes In India 
(oppded only a^ SOrtugucse and Duch 
. oi«|MiiSltj^ had bec^ overcome, uotaidy hi the 


sea figiit off Swaliy (Suvali) in 1812. Tbe 
first factory, at Surat, was for many yean 
the most important English foothold in the 
East, its establishment was followed 
others, including Fort 8t. George, Madras, 
(1840) and Unghll (1861). In the history 
nl tliesc early years of British enterprise In 
India the cession of Bombay (1881) as part of 
tbe dower of Catlieriue of Bragauza stands out 
as a latid-nuirk ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Forlugucbo at that date, since in 
rt;tum (he King of England undertook to pro- 
tect tlie Fortuguesc in India against tlwlr 
foef< — the Marailias and the Dutch. CromwcIL 
by ids frciity of 166 J, liad already oblaiaoB 
from the Foil,ugiiebe an aeknowlcdgment cd 
EtiglHiid's right to trade in the East; and ' 
tliat dght was now ilireatcnod, n^ by the . 
Furlugiicso, but by Sivuji and by the gcncral'T 
disonler i»n’\ult7it in India. AccorvUnmy, te'. ' 
J6K6, (he Coirijiiiiiy turned its attentira let'"' 
at'fjuiriiig territorial power, and announced ^ 
its intention to ebtabli»li such a policy of civil' v. 
and military iKiwer, and create and sinniCO 

such a large revenue as may be. the foun* ' 

dation of a laige, wcll-grmiiided, sure Englm 
doniiiiiou in India for all time to come. Med 
much came of tliis uniiounecment for soma < 
time, and no stuiid could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Auraiigzcb. Tte 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by -lob Cliarnock until after a huiulUab* 
ing iN^ace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and. owing to tlic Uiffieultics in which 
till'. roruiHiny fouinl iteclf in England, there 
was little chaticn of any immediate cliange foe . 
the betptT. The union of the old East India 
t'oni|iAi)y with the m w one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1798, and 
f«ir boiia* yi'art^ peaceful development followed; 
thnugli Bombay was alw'ays exposed by sea to 
attack!- froin the pirates, W'iio iiad many 
.stroiigliold- witliiii easy reach of that port, 
.iiid on land to attacks from the Marathaa 
'Ihe latter danger was felt also in Calcutta, 
liitenial diuiger.^ w'>'re numerous and still 
luoie to be i -nred. Mote than one mutiny 
took plaee among the ttoops sent out from 
I.iig6ind, and ivbellioiis like that led by < 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle tho 
infant seiliemeiito. The puldic health was 
bad and tJie rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope witli such conditions 
btrong men were needed, and the Company 
was in tiiis n'sxieut lu'vuiiarly fortunato; too 
long list of its servants, from Oxom^ and * 
Aungter lo Hitbtings and ^fllcs, dimtaios 
many names of men who pAved thcunselvies 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
fliiesi. Luiplrc-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the Engllsli wen 
made of course. But too schomSB of tbe 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a Shan of toe 
Indian trade were not much moio suceeesftal 
than those made by fiootlaod, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By too French, who 
founded Fondicheny and Chandenagon to> 
wards the end of the 17t<h century, muto mote 
was achieved, as will be seen fim the follow 
Ing outline of the development of Utlto rule. 

The French Were. 

When war brake out between Boffinnd and 
Franae In 17,44. the French had aeqnind a 
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jitroiiK posiiMojti in ijoiiLlii'ni liiiliu, m'Iik'Ii liad 
bccdjuv iudepcudcut oi and wa^ dividuU 

Into tbne lugo States— Hydemliad, Taujoie, 
and Biysoin— and a number of petty states 
iindec local chicflains. In tbe affairs of those 
States Dupleix, when Governor of PoudiclKir* 
TV, had Intervened with success, and when 
Madias was captured by a Fri'iich squadron, 
under La Bourdonnals (1746) DUpleix wished 
to hand it over to tlio Nawab of A root — a 
deputy of the Nlsam’s who ruled in the Cur> 
natic. *Xbo French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the di^ailpointed Nnwab 
.as well as tbe JlritiMh atiempts to rocaiitiiro it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Clwpelle restored Madras 
to the Englisli. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of Uuropoaii troops, 
'and this was again shown in the in^xt French 
war (ITSU-St) when Clivo achieved enduring 
famo by his capture and subsequent defence 
-of Arcot. Tills war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed sucees- 
eions at Arcot and Hyderaliad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, thv^ ^luniuis 
do Bussy, persuaded the Nia'ini t(» tak** into 
his pay tile army w'liich liad ostubli-ied liib 
power, and in return the Northern Cirears, 
between Orissa and Madra:?. was grant I'd to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
t)l766-0d). Dupleix liad by ihen Ikcii re- 
caidled to France. Lally, wlio liad bci'n sent, 
to drive the EngUsh out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victm which Colonel (Sir Kyp‘) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the siyrnuidcr 
of FUndicherry and GingcHi imt an end t« the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Fondlefaerry passed more tlian once from the 
one nation to the other before *o£‘ttliug down 
to Its present existence as a French colony in 
mlnlatare. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While tbe English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. I'lie iica<l- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
tliroateuod by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refus'd and 
he inarched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
off down tbe rivt'r, tbe rcbt stirri'udered 
ana were cast into the jail known as the 

Black Hole." itf'rom this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next dayl Clive who was at iVfadras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, rticaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war wH.h the French had be<*n ■ 
proclaimed, proceed<‘d to fake Chuiiderua- ; 
gore. Tbe Nawab Sitaj-ud-Daula then tejok ' 
the aide of the Fr<>nch, and Cnivc, putting i 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawub's ' 
throne, marched out with an army consisting < 
'pf 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieiK‘H [ 
til artillery against the Nawab’s liost or over j 
60,000. The lesult was tiio historic battle of; 
y^ssey (lone 23) In which Clive, after hesl-l 
^Ing on the course to be pursued; rooted { 
Nawab. Mir Jalar wa.*> put on the throoc 


lit Miii'biiirfiibad, :uid the price of this hohoilt 
was put at £ 2,340,000 in addition to the giant 
to the Company of the landToond CUolittd 
now known as the Dlstrlcteof the twenty-toUt 
Pargauas. In the year after Flaisey, •Cfilvo 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and In 
that capacity sent troops agalnsfc the French 
In Madras and in person led a forao against 
the Oudh army tliat was tbieatiming Mir 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was In England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim In his 
place. This ruler moved bis capital to 
.Muiighyr, organized an army; and began to 
intrigue, with the Nawab Wazir of Oudli. Ho 
I soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 

' an opportunity of quarrelling with the Engllsli 
and The first shots fired by his followers were 
th*' signal for a general rising In Bengal. 
Aboui 2TK> Eiiglishinen and a number of sepoys 
w«-rc massaered, but his trained regiments 
w'eri' defeated at. Gheria and OodeyuuUali. and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Ouilii. But ill 1764, after quelling a sciioy 
iimtiiiy in his own camp by blowing 24 riiig- 
I.ad'TH from tilts guns. Major (fc»ir Hetstor) 
Miinro defrated the joint forces of Sliah Alum, 
the Muglml Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudli 
in the battle of Buxur. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Flassey) returned as Govcnioi. 
"Two landmarks stand out in bis policy. First, 
he sought till' substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under tiic fiction 
dt a grant from the Muglial Emperor. So> 
cond, he desired to purify the Company's 
sei-viee, by prohibiting Illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable iiay from honest 
souret s. In neither respect were his plans 
earried oiii by Ills immciliate auccciisors. But 
our efforts toward.^ a sound administraUou 
date* from tills si'cond Governorship of Clive, 
a'^ our military Kiiprcuiacy dates from bis vie* 
tor\' at Flas-^i'y.” Before Clivo left India, 
ill *r/67, lie had readjusted the divisions of 
Norihern India and had set up a system of 
Goxeniment In Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and majlntaincd the 
army w'lule tlic criminal jurisdiction was vested 
111 tlio Nawab. The perforinancc of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company's 
.service, was hotly opposi'd hut carried out, 
lie died in 1774 by hi-> own band, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year ceu* 
Kured him, though admitting that he did render 
" great and mi'ritorlous surviccs to bis country/* 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that CUve 
had ret up proMid a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed (iovernor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms .settled by tlie Court of Dlrcetoci 
whieh wen' to give tliein the entire care 
and admiidstratioij of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings liad to undertake ilic administrative 
organization of India, and. In spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom ho 
fought a duel and of other members of his Couh* 
cil, he rt'organized the civil service, reform^ 
the system of revenue collection, greaUy Im- 
proved the financial position of tho Company; 
and created courts of justice and some semiMU 
aneo of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 th 1775 
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IM wim tho flnt Govcmor-GencraiP nominated large tractB of territory in lieu of paymeiitt 
under an Act ot Parliament passed In the overdue as subsidif's for British troops he then' 
iPreviona year. . His financial reforms, and the won over the Kizam to the British side and' 


, year. , His financial reforms, and the won over the Nizam to the British side. 

contributfoiis be enacted from the after cxposiiiu tlie intrigiies of Tlpu Hultan 

rebolllotts Chet Angh and the Begum of with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Oudb, were interpreted in Kngland as acts ^lysore war which ended (1799) in the (all ol 
of oppression and formed, together with his ae- Seringapatam and the gallant dt^ih of Tlpu. 
tion in the trial of Nuiicomar for forgery, the Part of Mysore, the Caniatic, and Tanjore 
basis ol bis seven years* trial before the IIoiiko roughly eoimtituting the Madras Fresideuey 
ol lotas which ended In a verdict of not guilty ■ of to*day thdi imsscd to British rule. The 
on all the charges. But there la iiimrh inert? five Maratha I)oucr^.— the Peshwa of Poona, 
for which bis administration la justly famous, the Gaekwar of Baroda. Sindijia of Gwalior, 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat Holkar of Indore and the Baja of Nagpur— 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that In- liad still to hu brought into the British 
fluenced his ptdicy towarrls the native states. i <‘t. The Ptshwa, after being defeated by 
One frontier was closed against Murat ha iii\a- ' liolK.ir, fled to Jtiiti^ii territory and stgnad 
Sion by the loan of a BritWi brigade to the tin- 'inafy of Bu-^'in which led to t|ie 
Kawnb Wazir of Oudh, for his war against tlie flibd Mnintita war (l«t02-04) as it was 
ItohlUas, who were intriguing with tin gu.> Jed by Sindliia and tJie Baja of Nagpur at. 
Mcratlias. lii Western India he found hinisili a betrayal of .Marntlut independence. In this 
committed to the two Maratlia wars (177.VH2J iIjo sureessful of British campaigns Ih 

owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- Jmlia, Sir AifJiiir Welle^.Jey (the Duke cl 
ment to place its owti noniijiee tm the throne of Wiliington) and Gimeral (ford; J.nke carries 
the PeBlina at Poona, and the B* ngul ttoop^ all bi furc ilnni, the one by his vietpries of 
that he sent ov»jr made anunds, by the con- Assaye and Argaiim and the other at Allgad, 

a ucst ol Giijrst and flie rapture of Gwalior, for and Ta'^wmi. Later op('rations. sueh as Colo- 
lie disgrace of Wadgaon where tlie Maiatluis in I Mon-.on's inreut tiiroiigh rcntral India 
overiwvered a Bombay artnv. In the South--- were li fornuiuti'. Tlie great acouisitions 
where liiterfcreiire from Madias liad already of teriiioiy made under Lord Welle^lev proved 
led (1769) to wJittt is known as the MyMue ho c*xpei'.-ive that ihc Court of Directors, bo- 
war, a difiastrous eampaign against llyder Ali coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
and the Nizam — he fouml th<‘ Mudra? Goviin- mcoihI time to make piaee at anv price. He. 
ment again in conlliet witli tlioao two pot n- however, died .‘^otm afrer hi., aixiVal in India, 
tates. The Nizam he w«»n tiver ilirdoinaey, and Sir (J/orge Barlow carm-d on the govern* 
but against llyder Ali lie liad to <l«-pateii^i ment (JM».’..7) until the aTfi>ai of a stronger 
Bengal army under .Sir Lyre Coot<*. Ifydtr ruhr. Lord Mnjto. IJe irpnagr-d to keep the 
All died in 1782 and two years later u tnaty in ludl.a for >ix \iar-. and to add to Bri- 

was made wHh his sttii Ti|>u. It was in these ti'.h.damtiniin- by the eomiuest ol Java and 
rw*t.f» ol intefv.ritton tii tlistniil provinces tiiat Maiirltiu^. Ilis forrign polKv was marked by 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great atioilier hmv deiniitiire, inasmueh ns he opened ' 
and couragr'uns inaii, eaiitKais, but swift in n-lations wit4 rJie Ptirij.ih, }*ei.«ia, and Afi^a- 
actioa w'hen requmd. He wa-- sinveedul, iiixian, and eo.Klu<I-d a treaty with iUiiJit 
alter an intcnegnuin, liy Lord iornwallis .sliiga, .'»t. J.ahor-, w'liicii made tliat Sikh rulor 
(1786-93) who built on tiic foirnUatron> of ei\rl iljeloy.d ally or the ItriiMr for life, 
administration laid by Hastings, by < rit riw ing The .siue.>»or of l.ord .Miuto was Lord Moira, 
criminal jurlsdiciion to J'.uropeuns and t- wliu found htmseli obliged almost at once to 
tablisliing an Appellat* Conn of Crimrnal derlaiv w.ir on the Gurklias of Nepal, who had 
Judicature at Calcutta. In flic Civil Service been cmio:.vIiing on British territory. After 
ho separated the functions of the Disirret Col- initial umimh, the Kiigllsh. undtr General 
lector and Judge and organized tlie ** writer.-, ’* iieliferlony, w.n sucee.ssful lind the Trealv of 
and “merohanta** of the Coni|.>ariy inio an lid- Sagauli (isitj) wa.*» drawn up which de^ej 
minlstrative Civil Service. This sy-tern was r.irtrsh rel:i1ion.s with Nepal to the prem'nt day 
aubst'Otiently extended to Madras and ItonilKiy. For this siicecs.^ Lord Moira was made Marquis 
Lord ^rnwallrs is better known for Iris intro- of Ifj:stirigs. In the rsaine rear he made prepa* 
duction, on order.*, from England, of the JNt- nilion.s for the la«t Maratha war (1817-18) 
manent SetUemont in Bengal. (.Sec article wliH'h was made iiece-ssary by the Jawiess con-' 
on lAnd Bevenue). A third Mysore war was duet of the rindaris, gangs of Fathan o^ohilla 
waged during his teiiun? of office whieli ended origin, wIioih? cliief i>atrons Y'io the raJers of 
in the subnussion of Trpn Sultan. Sir John Native States. The large number of 120,006 that 
8lKve (Lord Teignmoirth), an experieneed he collected for this purpcisc desttoyed the Fin* 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord CornwaHis. aiwl, tlaris, anne.xed the dominions of Uic icbellioai 
In 1798, was followed by 3x>rd Welh'.-,ley, tin* . IVshwn of Poona, protected the Rajput States 
friend of Pit-t, whose projects were to cliange made Slndhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
'-the map ol India. 'compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 

baiiou ‘tory. aims Lord Hastings established the 

Lord Wellesley s Policy. • power more firmly tluin ever, and when 

The French in general, and ‘*the Corsican ’* Iw roRignrd, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
in* partteular, were the enomy most to be ! «Jde the Punjab liad bw-ome parts of the poll- 
dreaded lor a few years before Lord Wellnsley . tk^al system and Brltisb interests irere per- 
took up hia ditOes in India, and he formed the { nianently sreured from the Persian Gulf to 
aobeme ol definitively ending French schemes l^lngapore. l^id Amherst followed Lord 
in Asia by placing hlmseil at the head ol a Hastings, and his five yean* rule <1828-86) 

■ great Indian oOamdemoy. He started by oh- nre memorable far the first Burmese war and 
taliiliig from the Nawab of Oudh the cession ofithe caliturc ol Bharatpur. The former opera- 
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tion WM imdertalcfiii owing to the lumtent de- 
mands and laids of the Burmese, and resulted 
In the Bnrmeae ceding Assam, Araeon. and the 
coast of Martaban and tlioir claims to the lower 
mvlnces. The capture of lUmratpnr by 
Lord Combermere (1 82ft) wiped out the repulse 
Which General Lake hail received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to tlie British intervention. 

Social Reform. 


in Centralf Asia and partly to pbuse 
throne at Kabul tim detnroneif roll 


m the 


A former Governor of Madras. Lord 'Willlam 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General. 

. His epitaph by Macaulay, says: “He alm- 
'llshed cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
disttaicUons ; he gave llbci-ty to the expression 
. of pnbllc opinion ; his constant study was to 
>leyate the intcUectiial and moral ehanictiT 
the nations committed to his charge." 

Some of his financial ri'fonns, forced on him 
' Itom Bngland, and his widening ol the gates 
by Which educated Indians could enter flit; 
service of the Company, were most uniiopular 
at the time, but wore ccliiwcd by the acts lie i 

took for the abolition of Safi, or widow-burn- i souers rcscuca, onu me army returned to India 
tag, and ttie suppression — with the iiclp of j leaving Boat Mahomed to take undispated 
' Captain Bleeman — of the professionnl Iipih'- ; iMisscsbioii of his tkrone. I'he drama ended 
^tury assassins known as Thagu, In iSa2 he { with a bombastic proelanmtlon from Lord 

annexed Cachar^ and, two years lati^r, Coorg. • KlK*n borough and the parade through the. 

The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced I Punjab of the (spurious) guti^s of Somnath 

him to take that State also unihT Britisii ad- taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Gliazni. 

mftthtratian— where it roraalncd until 1 8S1 . | d||u|, w.pg 

' HJs role was marked in other ways by the des- j , .* *i 

. latch of the first ah>arasliip that made the |kw- ^ ***..®2f*' 

oogiB from Bombay to Sues, and by his settle- * Sind by Sir Charles Xapier and the 

meat ol the long educational controversy In fh 

tkvonrol the advocates of instruct ion in JvjslJsti i ,{ jf 

and the vcmaciilare. I^ord William Beutluek \ <!*♦* ^ril) Hardinge to be JSover- 


Shuja In place of Dost MaUbmed. Tim IttMet 
object was easily attained ( 183 D) and for fWo* 
years Afghanistan remalnett In the mlUtanr' 
occupation of the British. In 1841^ Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabni. 
and Sir William Macnagbten suffered t-he samo 
fate 111 on interview with the son of Dost Ma^ 
homed. The British Commander In 'Kabul, 
Gen. Elphlnstonc, was old and feeble, and 
after two mouths^ delay he led his army of 
4,300 and 12,000 camp followen back toward 
India in the deptli of winter. Between Kabni 
and .Talialabad the Whole force peiBh^, either 
at Die liands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
])r. Brydon was ilic only survivor who rciudied 
the latter city. Lord Etlenborongh sueceeded 
Jjord Auckland and was persuaded to se^ an 
army of retributiou to relievo Jallalabad. 
One. force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advaiiiing from Kendaiiar, captured Ghazni 
and joined i^ollock at Kabul (1S42). Ttie 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 


. left India (1833) with his programme of reforms 


tior-Uimoral. 


A soldier. Gownior-OimcF^ 


tmilolsbed.' The new Chartor Ae^of liad i unacceptable, for it wag felt that a trial 

bronifiit to a close the cominerclm business of ; 
the Company and emphasized their iiosition na i SV^J^*** f.mSrSlSir}/ 
mien of an Indian Empire in trnst for the , 

Crown. By it the whole administration, ns wi ll i n SJS* 

the legislation of the country, was idaci d i thirty 

In the bauds of the Oovenjor-General i« : IK},? 

Oonneil. and authority was given to create a I the AAiiAvn, or cintral council of the 8ikn 
Pfesldencyof Agra. Before his retirement B<>n- | »**^Bth 

" “ T two 
J the 

gress of consolidation since Warren Hustings in j ““jp ‘ ‘‘iirinaiV";* 

1774 became the first Govomor-General of Port ; in 

Wmiarn. Sir tbarles Mctoalfe, being s'‘aiw } 

member of Counpll, 8ncc*M dcd I-onl William ' hurri.^i fhn ..... 


JBeotinck, and during Ids short tenure of oilko 
carded UitojUttcutioa his predecessor's mcasiin s 
^ Sivu^MpI yberty to the press. 

^ghan Wars. 



crrioT-Gencral hnrrhil to the ' frontliT, aiid 
wltldn three weeks four pitohed battles were 
foughtr-atr MiidlcJ, l<'orozo.s1iali, Allwal and 
Sobmon. The Biklis were driven acitba tto 
Sntlej and Lahore surrendered to the Bdtisb, 

. _ , but the province was not annexed. By the 

,.v apijolntmeut of Jjord Auckland ns : torms of peace the bifaut Dhulcep Bbigb was 
^General (1836-42) there began a new i recognized as Rajah ; Major Htmry Lnwcciice 
war and comiuest. Before leaving i appointed ib>sldeiit, to assist tbe iwkh 
be annonnf!r4 that he looked with ex- j f/oimcll of Regency, at Lahore : the JuUnn- , 

to the, prospect of “ promoting educa- i was added to British terrltofy ; the 

and knowledge, and of exbmdiug tin; bless- j ^Ibh army was limited ; and a Brl^B fiwvo 
IBS of cood Government and happiness to ; ^ garrison the Punjab on behalf of 

In India;** but his adminlstrat.loa was 1 chijd Itajnh. Lord Hardlnge retnriMg^ 


* oltnost exclusively dontprlsed in a fatal expedi 
■K tion to Af^ianiston, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
todusion of BaludiLstoa In tlie protoetorate 
. Wf Indli^. The first Afghan war was tinder- 
:«^^4akeii partly to connter the Kusslau advance 


England (1848) and was socoeoded by 
Dolhousie, Ute greatest of Jiidfan protionsldi. 

Balho^e had only- ,Ui India a few 
months when the second Sikh war biolm hut. 
In the attiiek on the Sikli iJOSttlM at 
wala the, Brliisb lost 2,400 nfficimi OiidiSSi 



The Sepoy Mutiny., ^ 


twBlffOB four gutiH uutl tlic coluura o9 three n^gi* 
mente : but beftiie rotoforcemeiita could arrive 
item En^nd;. bringing Sir Charlea Napier as 
'Cbnunanror-b-Cbtef, Lord Gough had rc- 
•tor^ fats roputatlm by ttio victory of Gujrat 
iHdcb absolutely destroyed the 8 ikh army. 
As a consi^quonoe the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1840)^ Its paciflea- 
tdon being so wcU carried out, under tlui two 
Lawreaoes that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight yean later it remained not only quiet but 
I 03 W. In 1852 Lord Dalhoutdo had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Buriiia, owing to tlic 
fll-treatmcnt of British merchants in Kangooii. j 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 1 
from Baiigoon to Prorae and annexed, under tin* 
name of Pegu, to those provinces tiiat had 
licen acquired In the first Burmese war. Bri- i 
tish territories were enliiiged in luaiiy other ' 
dlrccttons during Lord Dalhouaie's teuurf' of* 
office. His ** doctrine of lapsu'* by Mhu'li 
British rulo was substituted for Iiiduin in 
States whent eontlnut'd misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made tills change, possible, euiiie 
Infd piaetiec iii the cases of Sataru, Jlliansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State bivunin tlie , 
Central Provinces) wlierc the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. * Oudli was annexed 
on account of its inlsniic. Dulliounie left 
many other marks on India, lie retermed 
tlio administration from top tf> bottom, fotinil- 
ed the Public Works Benin rt me iit, initiated 
U 10 railways, telegraphs aiicf po.'^t:d systeni, and 
complcte.d (he gn*at (hinges eaiinl. lie also 
detoohed the Governnjent of Bengal from U\n 
charge of the Govomor-Cieneral, and hUiumoiK tl 
reprewmtatives of the local Cio>eriiments to 
the didibcratious of the Governiiieiit of India. 
Finally, In education lie laid down’ the lines 
of a d«!paitmeut of public instruction niid 
Initiated more practical ineusurea tliaii 
devised by his predecersors. It was Ids iiiL<- 
fbrtuno that the mutiny, which so swift Iv 
followed hl 8 resignation, was by many critics 
In Englaud attributed to bis passiofi fur 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Palhottslo was succi'cded by Lord Canning 
in 1850, and in the following year the sepovs 
of the Bengal army muthded and all the 
vailw of the Ganges from Bellii to Patna rose { 
In rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
ate difficult to estimate, hut are probably to 
be loiand In the unrest which followed the pro- 
gim of EngUsti civilisation ; hi the spreading 
of tolsB rumoura tliat the whole of India was 
to bo subdued ; In the confidence the aoimv 1 
troops bad acquired in tiiemsclves under Bri-i 
tisb leadership; and In the ambition of the 
educated classes to lake a greater sliare in the 
floveniment of the country. Added to this,^ 
Uien was In the deposed King of Delhi. Baha- 
te j^ah. a centre of growing disaffection. ' 
Slnally there was the story— not devoid of 

Initb^tbat the cartridges for the new Enfield : 
were gieasod with fat tliat it'ndered them • 
lean for both Hindus and Mahomedaiis. 

I whan thA miif.tmv dM hiWAlr I* '1 


the sepoys ut Meerut rose iu muihiy, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the lafga 
European garrison, went off to Delhi wbm 
next morning the Maltomcdans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
Norih-lVesterii Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir Joiin Jjawreneo and his subordluatea 
wiio armed the Sikhs, and witli thdr help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of -Sikhs to 
aid 111 the siege of ]>clhl. The native armii^t; 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colniirs. In Central India. 
*hc contingents of sf>mo of the great chietB 
joint'd file rebels, but Hyderabad was 
loyal by the inlluence of its minister. Sir 8 |imr‘ 

i’he inltrcst of the war centres round Detbl, 
Cawn)>ore. and Tjiiekiittw, lliough in other pineal 
Ilia s> 2 i(‘res and fighting occtirn'd. The sfego Of' 
Delhi iii-gaii un June 8 wlieii Sir Henry Baniard 
iMTUpit'd t]i(i Ridge uutKide tlie towm. Bafnaint 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, ' 
wlKi tofik ills place, was obligexl tlirough ilhiew 
to hand over the, command to Arcbdolo Wilsoo.' 
In August Meholson arrived wiUt a reinforce* 
inent from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
ri'bel lon'o in Delhi was eonsianily added to. 
i>y the arrival ot new bodiea of nrniineen; 
attacks weie frequent and the losses heavy; 
('holcia and sunsliokc. carried off many victims 
on the Itiilgn: uiiil wlieii tlie fliml as^ault was 
made in September the Drllil army could oidp' 
parade 4.72U Infantry, ot awhom I.IMK) wem 
bJuropeaiiS. The arrival of siege guns mads 
it |w»-Mble to advance tlic batteries on Srptem-. 
Iter. 8 s and l>y the lUth a bnuieh was madiv 
(In the following day three eohinms were led 
to ttie ubrault. a fourtii being held In reserve. 
(Ivor the rui<^^ of the Ka>tiniir Gate, blown in by 
TI(>ixh‘ and SalkelU, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nahoi'-tui formed up hi^ troops within the waits. 
By niglitfall (l.ie B^lti^h, with a loss of neaily' 
LliOfi killed and wounded, had only secured a, 

: foothold ill the city. Six days* stioet fighting ' 
I followed and Delhi was won ; but the gaUaw 
^'ichol^on was killed at the b(^ of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
uis two eous were shot by Captain Hudson, 

Massacre at Cawnpora. 

At Cawni>ore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in haua Sahib, the hdr of the Inst 
, Pesliwa, a willing leader in spite of his farmer 
profcHslons of loyalty. 7 here a Europonn 
force of 240 with six guns had to pro^t 870 
non-combatants, and held for 22 KsfSgSorir 
rendering only on the. guarantee of the Naim 
that tlit'y should have a safe conduct a far na - 
Alia lia bad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieeei 
before Uie eyes of their wives and children and 
(be women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore (o wbieh place they were takmi back* 
llielr iHHiles were tlirown down a well just be* 
fore Havelock, having defeated (the Kana*s 
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not filially dtiliviu'od until Sir Colin Campbell 
' airlved In flovember. FiehtluR continued for 
18 monthB la Oudh, ifrbich Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced; and In Central India, wliei'c 
Sir Hufth Rose wasod a brilliant camimteii 
against the dialnhpriled Kaiii of Jliaiial — who! 
cUedat tbe bead of her troops—aud Tantia TopL. ] 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
itew era In India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Bettor Governiuont of 
India (1858) which transferred the cut ire ad- 
minlBtration from the Compuiiy to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
.■-tn the name of, the Sovereign tlirougb a Si'crc- 
•''ixry of State, a^aistod by a Council of fifteen 
^.mmbors. At the same time the Govermir- 
;4;^lenofal received the. title of Viceroy. The 
iBuropcan troops of tlio Coniimny, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and ni n wen* — greallv 
ycienting the transfer— ainnlgaiuatcd witli tin* 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy wa*^ abu- 
;..llBhcd. On November 1, 18 :, s, 'the Vieeroy 
s'-aiUiouriccd in Uurbiir at .Mliiliabad that Ciut*en 
' Victoria had assumed the governnienl of India. 

• and pcoclulincd a policy of justice, and ^<•Jigiou^ 
'■ toleration. A principb* already enimeiated 
in the CbarttT Act of 1833 was relnforce,d, and 
1 all, of every race or creed, were to l>i* admitted 
' ‘M tiir as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
servico lor wiiich they might he. nualiiled. 

’ Tlio aim of the <iovcrnm<*nt was to be toe Ik nc- 
lit of all her subp'cts in India In their |»ro.«- 
. iierlty will be our strength, in their eontt'iit- 
meut our scimrity, and iu their grat>i1udc our 
best reward.** Peace was proclaimed in July 
1850, and in ilie cold weather Lord Canning 
wont on tour in tho nortliorn provinces,** to 
feccivo the homage of loyal ciiicts and to as.^ure 
them that the *‘ policy of lapse *' was at an end. 
A number of other important refdrms marked 
tbe closing years of Canning’s Vieoroyally. 
The India Councils Act (1861) RUgmeuti;it the 
Governor-Genera I’H Council, and the Councils 
Of Madias and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for Icgblativc 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. Jame.i Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs sy.stcni, income lax, 
Jiceose duty, and State paper ciirnmey. The 
cares of office had broken ilowii tlu' \ iccr«y*s 
health. Lady Canning died in 1882 and 
hastened hia depart.iira for England where he 
led in %;ne of that year. Ills BUcce<««or, T/>rd 
3S1^, lived.jRily aefew months after his arrival 
In Mdiagatia was succeeded by Sir Jolin (after- 
warw^ijffitd) Lawrence, the ** saviour of tbe 

Sir John Lawrence. 

Tbe chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
.wrstem, and of reconsimeting the Indian army. 

' The latter task was carried out on the piin- 
ctole that In the Bengal army tbe proportion 
of Europeans to Indians iu the Infantry and 
I cavalry should bo one to two, and in the 
' Madias and Bombay armlce one to three : the 
ertillery waa to be almost wholly European. 

. The reKnpganlsatlon was carried out iu spite of 


financial difficult ics and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in AhysBlaia 
with which India had no direct concern; but^ 
o|tcratioii8 in Bhutan were all the diain nulde, 
oil the army in India while there-organising 
process was licing carried on. Two sovere 
famines — in OrLssa (1868) and Bundclkliand 
and Uppi?r*-Hindustau (1868-9) — fx^rurrod, while 
81r Jolin l.nwrcneo was Viceroy, and be laid 
down the principle for ilio first time InTiidiaii 
iiiKtory. that, the offie.ers of the Government 
: woulti be held personally rnsponsiblo for taking 
every possible means to avert dcatli by starvo- 
iifiii. He also cn*ated tlut Irrigation Depart- 
iiii'iit under Col. (811* Richard) Strachey. iHro 
commerciul eric's of the time liave to bo noted. 
One serioosly tlircaten<‘d tlio tea industry in 
Bi'iigal. Tlie other was tlio cunsequeuco of 
tlic v\ih1 gaiiii>liug in hlairrs of every descrip- 
tion that took place. In Bornliay during ilie 
vears of prc.^p'^ril y for thu Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by tiie American Civil War. 
Tlic ** Share Mania,** how* ver, did no perma- 
nent harm to the tmde of Bombay, but was, 
on the oth‘. r Iiand, largt'Iy robponsibio for the 
scrie-f of splendid imildings begun in that city 
during the liovernorsiiip ot Sir lUrllc Fn'ru. 
Sir John T.awrence aretlred In 1889, liaviiig 
parsed llirougli every gradi* of tlie. service, from 
all As.dstant Miigi:,trney to thu Viccroyalty. 
Lord Mnyo, who siicet'edeil him, (treated an 
Agrieult.umi 1>«*purtmeiit and ini niduccd the 
s>nt<‘m of rroxiiieial Finance, thus fostcfiug 
tlio impulse to lr)eal self i^ovuniiieut. lie also 
laid the fouiuiatioii for tlu*. reform of the Hilt 
dif{ie,<<, tlierchy enabling his successors to alK)- 
li-'h the inter-)>roviucial customs liiU'S.' Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the deveJopmoiit 
of the coaiitry by extending comuiiiiiications 
of every kind W('ru not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in llic convict 
settlemeDt of tlic Andanuui Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Xortlilirook (Viceroy 1872-8) liad to exer- 
cise liis abiliiii M cldetly hi tin* province of 
liiiaiic^*. A severe famiiio vvhicli threatened 
Lower Bengal In 1874 was .mccessfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for tin*, deposition of tho 
(;aikvvar ot Baroda for misgoveriiinent, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VI J). Thu visit 
of tlio Duke of Jl^dinburgli to India when Lord 
Mavo was Vieeroy had given great pleasure to 
those w’itli whom he had come in touch, and 
had estaldished a kind of per^iuil link between 
India and the Crown. The Pilnce of Wales' 
tour aroused unjirceedoiited enthusiasm tot and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and fuitber on- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of grcAt magntfleenoo 
held on January let, 1877, on the famous Ridgo 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was ptoclalmed Rffl- 
press of India, ^lie Viceroy of that time; 
Lord l<ylton, liad, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two sucoeeslve 
years of drought produced, la 1877-78, tha 
worst famine ludla bad known. Tbe most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitifiato Its 
effects, and eight erorcs ot rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss ot life' wie ea* 
timated at 6} millions. At this timo also 
Afghan affairs once more became promtaieoti 



Russia in Central Asia» ^ il 


So^nil Afghan War. 

The Amir, Shcr All, was found to Mb Intrifming 
Wttli Russia and .that fact, coupled with his 
tepaliie of A Btltlfd) mission led to the second 
Afi^n War. Tb&Brltlsh forces advanced by 
thr^ routes— the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan— and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Aii 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Klian, ^wliioh was promptly broken by tlwi 
murder of Sir JiOnis ravagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir ]<\ (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
debited the Afghans at Oliarasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Kir Tl. Stewart’s 
victory at Aliined Kiieyl and his advance fioin 
Kabul to ICandahar. A preliMide.r, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Iferat prevented the nstab- 
lirtimcnt of peace, defeated Gen. fiiirrows* 
brigade at Malwand, and invented Kurukihar. 
He was mut^'d in turn by Sir F. Roiieiis who 
made a brilliant marcli from ICaiml to ICanda- 
Imr. After the Britisli withdravinl llgfiliiig 
continued between Ayub Khan and Ahdiii 
Rahman, but the. taller was li'ft iiiirliainitecl 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in l9oi. 

in the meant line Lord Lytton ha<l ni*<ign<‘d 
(1880) and Lord Ripon Wka appointed Vieert»v 
by the new LiberaHioverntnent. Lord Kipon’s 
ti dmtn iatratloii is memoraldc for tiie fretaiom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his sciicine of loi'al self- 
govemment which ilcveloped xiiunieijial in<ti- 
tntlons, and for the attempt to extend tlie 
lurisdlction of the criminal couils in tlie TUt-- 
tricts over European British subjects, iude- 
pendoiitly of the race or nationality of tlic 
presiding judge. Tills attempt, wiiicii created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Vicf'roy, ended In a couipromist: 
in 1884. Other reforms were the rc-esTabli<h- 
ment of the ])epart.ui<‘nt of Revenue, and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an liducution Com- 
mission with u view to tlie spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and thetiboli- 
iion by the Finance Minister (Sir nvelyii 
Itaring, now Lord Cromer) of u number of eii'.- 
toms duties. Lord JliitfiTin, who sneeer'di'd 
Lord Kipon in 1884, had to give Ids attention 
more to cxt«iriinl than internal affairs: oii<* of 
fils Orstaets was to hold a durbar at llaMalpindi 
for tiie Ff'eeption of the .Amir of Af<jhani'>tan 
which rcsultx'd in the slreiigtliening of Itritidi 
relations with that ruler. In a tlitr«l 

Burmese war bwaine necessary owing ti> lli*- 
truculent attitude of King 'Hiiliau and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The evfKHlition. 
under Oenemi Pn'ndergast, oecnjiied Mandalay 
Without dllBculty and King ThilMiw was exili-il 
to Batnaglri, where lie di«*d on liMh Oecember 
3916. His dominions of Upper Iturinn were 
annexed to British India on the iht of Janu- 
ary, 1886, 

The Bussian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to miH>t a poasihle, ami as it 
then appeared a provable, attack on India bv 
Kuesia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a ooUIslou which occuired be-i 
tween Bussian and Afghan troops at Penjdch, I 
dnrliig the dsUmitatiou of the Afghan ftunticr ' 


towards Central Asia; and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain.' 
War was averted, but the Pen jdch ‘ incident 
had called attcjition to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; it bad' 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. Tliat offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Ttoops was orga- 
iiK;d. Under Lord Jansdowne’s rule also 1.ha 
defences of tlio North-Western Frontier were 
Ktr<‘ngtbened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Karl) Roberts, who was then Command 
der-ln-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary ineusiire against the continued 
I ggressioii of Russia was taken by raising the 
I annual subsidy paid by tlie Indian Govern* 

; ine-nt to f he Amir from eight to twelve la-idMi- 
I '111 the Nortli-K:t«t ‘rn Frontier there occurr^; 
1(1 -SOI) in the small State of Manipur a rcvolu^r' 
tion again-'t tlie Kaja that necessitated an 
inifiiiiy on tlie >«pot hy Mr. Quinton, the Cm^, 
I Comiiii>%sioti(‘r of Assim. Mr. Quinton, the 
I commander of his escort, and others, were 
I trcaclierriuvly miiriJcred in a conference aud 
I the ew^-oit ignominioiisly retreated. Qlifs dfak 
I grace to Uriti<sh arms led to sivvcral attacks on 
tioiitier oiitpfKt.s whieh were brilliantly do- 
! feat I'd. Manipur was oecupied by British 
’trmtps and tlie government of the State was 
I reorganised und-r a Political Agent. Lord 
\ Tansdowne's t<‘rm of office was distinguished 
, by sc'vcnil other (‘veuts,6urh as the passing of 
the 3*arl lament ary Act (Lord Cross's Act, 
1802), which inereast'd the bise of the I.egl8hir 
^ivo Councils as well as tTic number of non* 

' officials in them : legislation aimed at social 
^aiid domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
Kli! -cin.^ing of tlie Indian Mints to the free coin- 
!agu of silver (180B). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Kir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
; Uliief romniissioner : coruparatlvc order was 
I os-tab1i<<-iied, and large bchemes for the con- 
,bt ruction of rail wavs, roads, and irrigation 
works were pul in hand. (The Province was 
made a Lieutenant -Governorship in 1S07). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord lansdowne 
' m 18ii4. was eoufrunted at the outset with a 
drffi'it of its. 21 (Tores, due to the fall in ex* 
clwrigc. (Ill 1805 the rupee fell as low as 
If. If/.) '1 (> meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
, port duties were ndraposed on a nnmher of 
' commodii ies. but. not on cotton goods: and 
■wit bill the year tlie duty was extended to 
piec*;-gtH)ds but- not to yarn. The reorganisa* 

; tion of the Army, wliich involved th^bolitloa 
' of (lie old systt'm of Presi^cy Atmies, had 
t tiardly been carried out whtni a number of risini^ 
iH’eiirrcd along iliu North- West Frontier. In 
189r> tiic British .Agent in Chttral — which had 
cuni«' under British influence two years pre* 
viou.sly when Sir H. M. Durand demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
I Afghiiiiistan — was besieged and had to he res* 

I cued by an expedit ionary force. Two yean 
later the Wazirs, Swatts, and Mohmands at* 
t-aeked the British positions in llalakand, and 
the .Afridis closed the Khyber Fam. Peace 
was only established after a prolonfled cam* 
palgn (the Ttrah campaigD) In wh^ 41^000 
troops were employed, and over 1,(XN> offipera 
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and men bad been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the flnaneea of India, whleb 
was Increased by the serious and widrapread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearaneo In 
India of boboole plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of tlwt dUeane led. In 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere, to tiie ap- 
pearance In the vernacular press of si'ditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
atringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague l^ord Curron also, 
Vdio succeeded Lord Blgln In 1809, had to deal. 
,ltt 1901 the cycle of bad liarvests came to an 
,«nd; but plague increused, and In 1904 deaths 
;:|rom it were returned at over one million. Of 
^Hhe many problems to which Lord Curzon 
direoted his attention, only a few can he inen- 
'ttoned here : some indeed claim tliut his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fuel tin* gt^neral 
-gearing up of the admin ir>t rat ion whi«‘h lie 
achieved by hia unceasing energv and personal 
osample of strenuous work, lie Imd at once 
$o turn his attention to the Norih-\Ve<f Tron- 
tler. The British garrison^ bcyoiiil our boun- 
dary were gradually witlidrawn and n-pkieed , 
by tribal levies, and Bril i-h forr< s wt re con- , 
Opiated in British terrilory behind them as; 
a suppevt. An attempt was made to rlieek 
i^e arms traffic and work on stratc'gie railways 
was pushed forward. Tlie fact that in seven 
Wears he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
fiqneasive measunts and only found it tiect^t'oar}' 
to institute one blSckade (against tin* Mahsud 
Waifais) is the justifleatioii of tliis policy of 
bompromise between ttie Jjawrenct; ami For- 
wara schools of thought. In 1901 tlie^rans- 
•IndUB districts of the Punjab were s<'pa rated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Maiakand, •the Khyber, 
Karram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, iindtT 
a Chief Oofininlssioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. Tliat year al-o 
witnessed the death of Abdur Bahman, the 
Amir of A^hanlston, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his 'successor IJabib- 
o^h. In 1904 the attitude of tiie Ualai 1a.Dia 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Frenris) Yoiinghus- 
band. The Dalai Ijima abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. ' 




Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 


In biflBrst yeafjOf office Lord Curzon passed 
the 'Act which, in accordance wltli the n^com- 
inendatkms.>of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tieally 9^4.he value of the rupee at Ic. 4d., 
and m bI 90 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The Ottoatlonal reforms that marked this 
VhHWWty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
anloBd them was the Act of 1904 reorganUing 
the 'governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
n^tloned the Punfab Land Alienation Act, 
I wsigned to free the cultivators of the soil from 
;tiie clutches of money-lenders, and the Instl- 
,tnl1on of Agricultural banks. The efflnieocy 
ifOl the Army was inprcgsed (X^ord Eftchenor 


was Commander-in-Ohiol) by tiie rs-amwacht 
of the indten Army; the atiengmiiiiig of ti»9 
artillery; and the reoil^lsatipA of the Ja^ns- 
poit service. In his rcoationB with the FCftda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasised their 
position as partners in adminlrtmtlon, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to glye a 
military education to the sons of mhng and 
aristocratic families. In 190S tlieMtisb 
Government obtained from the Nlsam a per- ' 
pctuul h'ase of the Assigned DistrlctB dt B^r 
in return for an annual payment of 2& lakhs. 
Tlic accession of King Kdward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on Janum 1; 
1903. In 1904 Lord .Curzon returne^f to 
England for a few months but was re-appohit- 
ed to a second term of office. Lord AmpthOl; 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Vlcetoy 
during his absence. Tiie chief act of this seeond 
term was the partition of Bengal and the eim- 
fiun of a new Province of Kastem Bengal and 
As^m — a reform, designed to remove the 
**ysteinatic iiegltY.t of the trans-Gangetic ati'cs 
of Bengal, wiiieh evoked bitter and prolonged 
erltiei^m. In 1905 Lord Curzon resign^ 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitehenc'r for the re-adjustment of relations 
hefw'(>en the Army lit‘adi|uaTt.ers and the Mili- 
tary Di'partment Qf the Government, and 
Iteiiig unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. He was eucceaded by Lord 
Minto, the grandson of a former Gov4>rnor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long Ix'en noticed dcvolopcHl in one 
dtrt>ction into open m^dition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
ttiat province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assaasinatlon, and of the boycott 
of British goods arrt less easily defloable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was **a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Westeni society, especially in a demoeratio* 
country like ISogland; has been built op.** 

' Political Outrages. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fa,lrly suooowful. 
But. scarcely any province was fnfO from dis- 
order of some kind and, though reeourso was 
had to the depdrtatlon of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, fftz;-- 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of fliedltlous >. 
Meetings Act> and a Criminal lAW Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial liumlry 
in private and a trk^ before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. The need J6r this 
reinforcement of the law may be shown by a 
list of the principal political outrages in India 
while Lord Minto was Viceroy aad rabsequeiit 
to bis departure: — 

December; 1907.— Attexnpt to wreok ttm 
Lientenant-Oovernor of Bengal's tmlu nt 
Naningarh. 

December; 1907.— Attempt oa the Ilfs ot Hr , 
B. C. Allen at Goulundo. 

March, 1008.— Second attempt to Bgr 
Andrew Fraser's tniu at ONsdsniiigffrL 
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• • 

itfAveii, lOOS-P-Aitempt to Bbnot Mr, Biggin- 
botbaiii, ft mlwlonary. at Knabtoa • 

AprU llth, 1908~Bomb tbrown at the 
Mayor of Chandeniagore. 

AprtI 80th. 1006-A.Miirder of Mrs and Mlei 
Kennody at Mosadiipore. 

Aagmt, 1006— Mr Camsle, Mill maiiagtr, 
»»veTi»ly Injun d by a bomb on the L B 8. 
Ballway. 

Aumuit. 1006— Murder of ^ar(ndta Nath 
Gofwain, the approver In the Alipore rase, iii 
AUpon* Jail 

November 6th, 1006 — Attf mpt on the life of 
Sir Andrew rnteer at Otfrtoun Hall 
November 0th, 1006 — Murder of In^peetor 
Nundo lallBanerJfc who arnsted Khudinm 
Bone, in Serpentine lam, Calcutta 
November 1006 — Siknmar alleged In fonner. 
murdered at Darea 

Pfbruarv lOtb 1006— Murder of Pabn 
ABliuteisb Aiswafi In the Ceiurt^aid at llijirire 
June, 1000 — Pih) Mohiin Chatti rji (hreithe r of 
an approver) Malibed to rleatb at late hjin^par 
July IM 1000 — \«i4d<eMnatie n of 1 • tif i int- 
Colonel ^Ir Mrilllam CiirTou \\>lli , xi the 
ImiMrlal Institute, london 
November 13th 1000 — Bemib evjli'^nn 
Df^r U r* lord Mintos earring it Mipi da 
bad 

December 21 ht 1000 — Isoassination of Mr 
A M. X JoekHon, l< S, Collector of Nasik « 


I Beiitember 30th 1013— Banklm Chandra 
Chowdhury, Inapcetor of Police at Mirmen- 
' urigh, formerly of Dacca, lulled by a bomb* 

I January lOth 1014 — Vrlpendra Nath Ghare, 
Inapecfor of the Calcutta (ID, shot dead on 
the Cbitpur Boad, Calcutta A Tell bow* 
named Ananda, was also shot dead 

November 27th, 1914 — Seven wrMms com- 
mlttf d to Ferorpoie Se salons for shooting dead 
Sub Inspr etor Blshrat All and Zemindar Jowa* 
I i Sin gh 

I rebruarv28th 1016 — Polleje Inspector Suresh 
Chandra Mnkerji who had been engaged in 
eonnexion with taxi cab dacolties in Calcutta, 
sh t dead ahile on duty by four men with 
r Aohrrs His orderl> was wonnded. Tha 
asH usins e se ape d 

\ re h 0th 1 61 > — Mu«^Balinanpura Bomb Cssa. 
Two bombs we n thrown at the house occupied 
b\ Mr Pmnt GTiitiiir (Intterji, Deputy Super- 
lilt 11 1 nt of PolKc 

April sotb, 101*5 — lahore Sedition trial, 
llir bomba one reaolvrr, one dagger and 
mitemN for bombs were found ihe eonspl* 
ratora ittrni;t el to loot the Government trew* 
UT\ It M041 I hea we re met by Bishiat Alll, 
snblns^setor of Police A sculBe ensued 
wliirh I iilinitiatr tl In the death of the Snb- 
liisprdor as we 11 aa of Jowala Singh Ziladar, 

August 2,ft h, 1 01 6 — Commissioner of Donl- 
hatti shot dead A police conatahle seriously 
injured b> se veral revolver shots died ffom • 
Mrttor Car m an outrage near faliniita. 


January 24th 1910 — Murder of Khin Biha 
dur Shams ul-Alum 

Fehruan 21st, 1011— Murd r of Head Con- 
stable Srkdi fhakraaarty 

March 2nd, 1011 — Attempt to miinbr Mr 
Cowley, P Mr D , with a bomb in Caleutta 

Aptll 19th, 1011 — ^Babu Manniolian Dey, 
Witness til Munshiganj bomb east, diot S id 
at Itouthbog 

June 17th, 1011 — Murder of Mr A'^he, Col- 
lector of linnevelly 

June 16tb 1011 — Murder of Sub Inspector 
Baj Kumar Boy at MvmdiHingh 

4uly 3011 — Sonaiang case, Ba^hnn 1> nan 
Duffaoar, AmarlDewan, and Kali Be node 
rhakraaatil shot at Netrapati 

Hepftimher 2lst, 1912— Head Constalle Ba 
dhilai Roy shot dead at Dacca 

December llth, 1012 — ^Attempt to assasm 
nate Abdul Raliaman, one of the witnesses for 
the poUee In the Mldnapore consplraiy case 

December 23rd, 1912— H D Toni Hordinge 
wounded, and one of his sertants killed, b) a 
bomb dunng the State entry into Dtlhl 

Match 87th, 1013 — Attempt to murdir 
Mr. Gordon, the sub divisional officer, with a 
bomb at Molvi Baraar, Sylhet. 


OftoberOth 1015 — Jatindra Mobun Ghosi^ 
D( piity,Supirintendent ot Police and bis son 
shot dead at Myrnenslngh 

OctolMr22nd 1015 — Sub Inspector Ginndra 
S ath B inerjt e J^illed and anothi r officer wound^ 
I in an MU mot on the lit f s of four O. I. D. officem 
in C dr utta 

June 23rd 1910— Two police Officem nam4d 
surrndra Bhushan Nuke rji and Bohlni MukerJI, 
ot the Dar t lut lligcnct Branch, were shot 
dead 

The list. It will he sten, InclndeB twosttempti 
ou the Ilf of the \ iceroy himselt It doea not 
linclndi a number of equally slgnlRcant cUstur* 
baiKis, such as the riots In Bombay (June 
1906) during flu trial of Tilak, wUra lad to 
conidirabU loss of life ConeuiieBUy wltli 
these rtprcs«-itc mtasures steps were takan to 
extend repn si ntative Instltuthmi. In 1007 
, a Hindu and a Mahomedan srere appoABtad to 
I the Sirretaryof State’s Council, anosin 1008 
a Hmdu sras appointed for thPflnt ttana to tha 
\ If troys Council The Indian Comiella Act 
I of 1009 earned this pollcv farther by leeoittU- 
tutlng the Itglslative councils and eanfenliig 
upon ihtm wider poarers of dlseumlOD. The 
executive conneUs of Madias and Bomliay 
I srere enlarged by the addition ot an Indian 
member 

( Lord Minto. 


May 17th, 3813,— ChapmsI In the employ ot i As regards foreign policy. Laid ffiinto'a 
the Lahore Gymkhana Ctub killed by a bomb . Vleerosalty sras diKlnguisbed by the aoncln- 
near tha La wianoa Gardens, Lahore. slou (1007) between Great Britain and Mnsila 

Bep^ber Both, 1018 —Murder of Bead Cfons of an agrv>inent on questions likely to dlitorb 
•h)« Marlpado Deb, (foUege Square, Cab utta. Ubt irtindli relations of the two oountilee Ig 
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. and in Fcrelai Afelianlatan and 
In paitlcular. Two cz^itloua liad to 
be undemken on ihe North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khds and the Mohmands; 
and ahips of the East Jodies Squadron were 
ftegaentiy engaged off Maskat and in the 
Ttamn Gulf m operations designed to check 


Bis Exoepency's life as he passed down (he 
Chandni Chauk. The bomb thrown fRUn a 
bouse killed an attendant behind the Hovdi^ 
in which the Vloeioy was Mttlnff. sertMi^ 
wounded 1-iord Uardtoga. but left Lady 
Hardinge unscathed. The cooiage disp]a9^.^by 

.Their fixeellcncto. wu nnyirpa^ wt c t^ 

the traffic In arms through Por^ and Mekran ; the admiration of all ; but, in spite of the offw o. 
to the frontier of India. Towards Native i large rewards, the assamln 
States Lord Alinto adopted a policy of less in- 1 lii August, 1013, the denrolitiMi of a lavatory 
teifeience than that followed by his picdeces- attached to a mosque ip Cawnporc VM node 
aor. He invited their views on sedition, , the occasion of on agitation among MOJan sia- 
and. In a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any I hoinedans and a riot in Cawnporo led to btoJJ 
desire to force a uniform pj-Htom of adminis- : loss of life. Of those present at tlie riot, lOo 
tnjUon in Native States, and said lie prefem*d ; were put on trial but subseqaenily released by 
their development with due n'gard to treaties , the Viceroy before the case reached the Sesfdons, 
aii^ local conditions. Lord tliiito left. India and Uls Excellency was able to aottle the 
in' November, 1910, a few weeks after Lord mosque difficulty by a compromiBe that was 
‘ Mqrtcy had resigned the Sc^sretaryship of State, ; acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

• thg' tenure of their respective posts having jn the latter part of 1013 oonFlderabta feeling 
beto pxactleally identical in point of time. : was aroused in India by the circulation of 
Tf|e position of the Viceroy had in those j^'srs ; stories — many of them shown to be unfounded — 
materially cliangcd. Lord Minto had a weak about the ill-treatment of Indians in South 
Council, and this weakness was reflected in Africa. lUoting by Indians In Natal was fol- 
the government of Bengal and Madras ; but : lowed by the appointment by the Union Go- 
it Is more Important to note that Lord Motley . vernnicut of u Committee of Inquiry at wiildi 
had extended the policy of transferring the ' the Government of India was represented by 
actual • government of India from India U) Sir Benjamin Ilobertson. The Commission's 
' London, to » such an extent that the Under- : report afforded ihe basis of a settlement com* 
Secretary tor India was able to describe the moiily regarded as equitable. In the antnmn 
Viberoy as merely the agent of the. Secretary ; of 1914 the Viceroy, at a Council meeting, ont- 
of State. i lined a reciprocal scheme for controlling nml- 

vi«i« * gnition in India and in tlie Colonics, as an alter- 

“fv , j native to the principle of free migration between 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed 'all parts of the Ihnpire, forwhidi the Govem- 
to succeed Lord Nnnto. Bi< first year in India , dlent of India had long contended, 
was marked by a tvoak monsoon and famine ‘ 
in jMirts of Western India, st ill more hy tlie 
visit to 


India of tlie King Emperor the ' 


Effects of the War. 

The various effects of the European war 


Queen, who arrived at Bombay on Decemb('r upon India are fully discussed elsewhere. Bui it 
2, 1911. From there they proceeded to Delhi roust here he set on record that the declaration 
where, in the most magnificent durbar ever ' of war was followed in India by an unprecedeiit- 
facld In India, the coronation was proclaimed ed declaration of loyalty on all sides, and the 
and various boons, including an annual grant numerous offers of help or personal service 


of 50 lakhs for popular education, were an 
jiounced. At the so roc ceremony His Majesty 


madft hy the ClhlcES and peo^cs aroused in 
England a feeling of intense gratitude, A 


announced the transfer of the capital of India miJltary forr.e numbering Boroo 2fX),i)00 was 


irom Calcutta to Delhi ; the reunion of the 
two Bcngals under a Govcrnor-in-Couneil ; the 


sent from India to Europe and East Afiica, 
within a abort time of the outbreak of 


formation of a new Lltiutenaiii-Govonior.sliip hostilities. The announcement of that fact 
for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and the was made on the same doy that a message 
restoration of Asoam to the charge of a Chief from the King-Emperor was published. In 
Commissioner. On December 14, a r(‘vlew of ' it His Imperial Mujenty saiif :•— ** Amongst 
60,000 British and Indian troops was held, and ; the many inddonts that liave maiked tlie 
on the 15th Their Majesties each laid a founda- : unanimous upriaiug of the pcqtulations 
tion stone of the new capital. From Delhi the I of my Empire in defence of its unity and 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra j Integrity, nothing has moved me more than the 
and Eaiputana, afterwards meeting at Bank!- 1 passionate devotion to my Throne expressed 
pur janu going V> Calcutta. Thence they i both by my Indian and English subjects and by 
tamed to Bombay and sailed for England on i the Feudatory Princes and Enllng GhieiB of 
ganuary 10. ** From all sources, public and { India and their jirodiglous offers of their lives 
rlvato.*' wrote His Majesty to ttie Frcmier, ; and their resources in the cause of the realm. 

t my highest hopes have been Their onc-voiced demand to bo foremost In 


Onr satisfaction will be still 

gieatec, .if time proves that our visit has con- 
duced^ to the lasting good of India and of the 
Emnlre at large.*' 

In Maxeb, 1912, a committee of experts was 
appolnM to advise the Government of India 
AS to the site of the new capital. Temporary 
IWOdiagB' were erected to accommodate the 
^ovemmmt, and on Deeember 28 the State 
awatiy Into Delhi was made by the Viceroy, 
^(bis ceremony mqired by qn attempt on 


the conflict has touched my heart and has 
iusplrt'd to the highest issues the love and 
devotion whlcli, as I well know, have ever 
linked my Indian subjects and myself.** India 
was not included in the aotnal theatre ot 
hostilities, cxcrat when Madras was sidi|«Msted 
to a slight hombaidment hy the German, oruiser 
** Emden but shipping In the Bay ct Bengal 
and in the Arabian Sea waa on sevem oocasknis 
interfered with, and several veasoja iron ionk 
by enemy ahip5* 
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; Tbexo s^vml flgfits cm th« North-West 
'traBtlexiliiiJiigli»l4Aiidl»l5, Imt thefrihcsmcii 
neYor iteooeeded tn penetrating far Into British 
ttnitoxy. In Bengal, as will be seen from 
the IM of anaihhlcal orlmea quoted above, 
there were a numbft of signs that the spirit 
of lawlbssness had by no means been stamped 
ontb Mbre serious, however, to the welfare of 
the country as a whole was the nttum in Hrp. 
tember, 1914 (see Indian Year Book. 1014) of a 
number Of 8tkh omlgian ts from BrltishlColumbia. 
The riot at Budge-Budge on that occasion gave a 
foretaste of tlie revolutionary plans 4'ntcrtaiin‘d 
by many of these men. The scqnol was s^*cn 
In the Lworc Conspiracy case in which u Special 
Commission sentenced 24 porsnuH to death, 
27 to transportation for life, and six to t<‘rni8 
of imprisonment. The Juiigment bhowed ttiat 
a plot had been pTcuared with ttie object of 
overthrowing the Government, and the oA’ldcmct' 
In the case supported the idea tiiut Germans 
had aided the oonspirators and tliat at least 
after the war broke out the conspirators regarded | 
themselves aa leagued with the enemies of | 
Great Britain. Of the death sentences 16 were 


be ignored. After a brief campaign tlic trilMis- 
znen were brought to a settlement, and in Angost 
the Waairistan Field Forces dispersed. A 
special Order of the Day issued by Com- 
maiidcr-ln-Cblef noted that for the first time 
the tribesmen on thlK part of the frontier had 
feit the power of the Boyai Flying Corps, 
which carried out its duties with the dash and 
daring to which the Army has become accus- 
tomed.'* Di the early part of the year judg- 
ment was delivered In the second supplemen- 
tary Lahore conspiracy case (see abovtO. It 
shonivcl tlie wide-Hpn>ad nature of the Ghadr 
uouspimey and established beyond question 
that after the outbreak of war Germany con 
shtently encouraged it and that the zcvoln- 
tionists eagerly associated themselves with 
Germany. 

'I the concliihioiis of the Public Services ^ 
Coinmisbion and of the Mf^sopotamia Com* ^ 
mte-sioii n^foTcncc is made elsewhere in this bo^. ’' ■ 
The pubIic.atlon of the latter CommlssJoii'a 
n'lKirt led to the resignation of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Chajnbt'rlain, who hod proposed 


subseauentlycommuitedto transportation for life, j '*‘***’ D‘dia during the 3^ur, thus esteWishjng 

*Plio anneals In the Delhi Con**Plracy case U'*w prec^'ilcnt which was adopted by his 

BiSk. l»14.To50r^Vta^^^ Montog... Tto visit took pl»o. 

“ « yoof-^oUT 'by the Privy 1 


Honu* KuJe for India had attained to the highest 
pitcli yet witncsbcd and at a time when, as was 
.<howu bv the incrcii&e of Indian representation 
on the Council oi India luid by the grant of 
commissions in the Army to Indians, the Go* 
wriiment was anxious to meet the wishes of 
the pt‘Oi)lc so far as it could without Uopart-ing 
iroxu its iK)hcy of avoiding controversial poUticiJ 
ibbucs during the war. 

Tile vlTcet of tiic Secretary of State's visit 
was shown in 1918 when there was imbliglipd 
tUo report, summarised elsewhere in this volume. 


the early part of the : 

Council — and the sentences oonflnned. 

In the spring of lOlfi Lord Hardingc, wliose 
gieat services had Just been rcw'srded with tiio 
Knightho od of the Garter, left India after re- 
ceiving from all parts of the country proofs of 
the Very high esteem in which he was held. 

His successor Lord Chelmsford hnd previous to 
his app^ntmeiit served iu India as an o dicer oi 
a Territorial regiment. 

Developments in 1917-1918. 

The year 1917 was ixi many ways puiliruUirly . ^ _ 

eventful iu India. I>i addition to l oiitinuiuu | on const it utisnal reforms, shortly after it 
Its iorjner services in eojinexioii willi the war, I tlitT#' was iiubli^bcd also a report by a 
the country assisted by a>siiminR rcspoiipibility . special eommittec of inquiry, over wliieii 
for lOO iiiiiljons of the war debt and raln^Jiig j Mr. Just ice IlowJatt prei^ided into seditions 
40 crores by a Wur Jjckui, and liy developing U^rimrs in India. 'J'liesc tw’o reports largely 
its resources with the. he]]) Ol a Munitions Board. I inonopuliAed public attention during the latttr 
But the part played by India in the war was ; part of tl’>j year. Before their appearance, 
more directly emphast‘'ed by Iut repn>seiitatioii i howewr, political controversy, which was in 
by H. H. tltc Maharaja of Bikanir and Sir j bhevaiice in the early years of the war, had 
8. P. Sittha at the meeting oi the ImiK'rial War 1 revived and it bad become apparent that party 
Cabinet in London. Not for the first time j divisions were greatly widening. ' 

was the W'ar brought lltenilly to the gales of i ^ ^ 

Iniia — ^by the layingofoiicniy mines off Bombay 

whidi led to tlic loss of the P.& O. S.S. Mongolia j difiiculticb o* ***** already 

and ottu'r ships, while otJicr India 'bound ve«s^'l^ ' b'un created by the war mid by we mainteuaDCo 
lost off Cape Town and by Hubinariiie J 


action in the Mediterranean and the ('luinnei. 
The result of these attacks on shipping was the 
prohibition on women tiavclllng to or from 
India througli any war zone. The crtvitioii 
of the Indian Deftmeo Force in place of llw 
Volunteer Force, which came to an end on 
March 81, was au experiment wiiich attracted 
the widest attention throughout the country 
and of whidi a detailed account is given else- 
where In this volume. 

On the frontier It was neccssa^ to undertake 
punitive measures against the llahsuds, whose 
oepndatious for the past two years in Dera 
isiiiRll Shan'- and Baunu were followed by 
outmget ou tho DeraBitboidoir whloh could hot 


out the whole country a marked incase in 
the effort to make India's ^are in war 
commensurate with her greatness. , Api^.- 
ciatiou of the German menace to India through 
Persia and Central Asia, consequent on the 
collapse of Biissia and the German treaties 
forced on Russia and Rumania, led to attempts, 
which were in great measure snccesBiui, 
materially to Increase the number of lecnilts 
for combataut and non-combatant aervloeB and 
to the resolution In the Imperial Council that 
a further financial contrilmtlonshoidd he made. 
Particular attention waa also devoted during 
the year to the better organisation and deve- 
lopment lor war inirpoecj^ of the eountn*s 
economfu icsouroce 


The Government bf India. 


The Unpulae which drove the British to India 
wu not eonqucst but trade Ihe Government 
of India lepiesentB the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet traduig requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a fow years before the 
deaths of Queen Eliubetb and Akbar, the mrr 
jihanto of London formed an association for 
the panose of establishing direct trade with 
the Bast and were granted a charter of Incorpo 
fatkm The Oovernment of thh Compaq m 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gcni 
lal Court of ProprietorB and a Court of Dircc 
tors !nie foctorics and affairs of the Company 
on Ihe Last and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered At each of the 
nilnolpu settlements of Bfadras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (kort William) 
Inr a President or Omernor and a Council con 
BHtIng of the senior servants of the Company 
The three ^Presidencies wore independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors In England 

Tnrrltnrial Besponsibillty Assumed 

The coUapeo of Government In India ceuisp 
queut on the decay of Hewhul power and the 
mtcignes of the French on the Last Coast foitcd 
the ofBcers of the Company to assume tern 
torlBl responsiblhty In spite of their e wn de 
ttres and the Insi^nt orders of the Dir cion 
Mep by step tto Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumsfaiMcs the s\bi m of 
govemmrnt by mutually independent ««iid un 
widdy councils of the mirchants at the Fnti 
dency temns gave rise to grave abuses Pir 
liamnit mie>rvened, and under the Re^uUling 
Act of 1773, a Governor Gefieral and fe ur 
oonncillors were apiminted to administer the 
Piesidflucy of Fort william (Bengal), and ihe 
supfemacy of that Presidency over Madras and 


_ jibay was for the first time utabli hid 
The •ubordliiate Preside ncies were forblddini 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre 
ylQiis consent of the Governor General of 
1 In Connell, eze^ m cases of Immmcnt 

Jty Pitt s Act of 1784, which establish 

sd the Board of Control In Lngland, vested the 
sdmialBtratlon of each of the three Fresiden 
etosln a Governor and throe connelllora, includ- 
ing the Commander in Chtet of the Presl- 
dsnpy Aimy. The eontrbl of the Govemor- 
GsDomi-ln-COanell was somewliat extended, 
as It Gss iMdn hy the Charter Aet of 1798 
Under the Cbietor Act of 1818 the Company 
was compslled to close its commercial busmesB, 
nd It bmsme a political and admintatiative 
body hoMhig Its tenitortos In trust for the 
Orawik The same Act vested the direction 
ef the entfae etvfl and millta^ administration 
and fiole power of legislation m the Govemor- 
Geneml-ln-Coaiiell, and defined more dearly 
the natme and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments 
After tiie Mutiny, then was passed In 1858, an 
Aet tmnsCeirtDg the Government of India from 
the ConipaDy to the Crown This Act made 
no important change In the admliiistirntJon in 
India, bnt the Ooienunr-Gencral as npnseut- 


Ing the Crown, became haown as the tkeroy. 
Ihe Govemor-Gineral Is the sde lepiesenta- 
tive of the Crown In India . be Is ammed by a 
Coumil, oomposod of hl^ ofliolals, eaeb of 
whom Is responsible lor a fpedal dspaitment 
of tbe administotlon. 

PunetloBB of GovemaMBt 
The functions of tbe Government of India 
are ptxliaps the most extensive of any mat 
administfatloD In tbe world It olahns a shafe 
in Uir produce of the land and m tbe PunM 
and Bombay it lias rostrietpd ttie aUeiiatioo 
of Und from agrieullnrists to non-agrioultur- 
ibts It undcriakLB ihe roanagement of landed 
midts whirl the proprietor Is dlsqoaliflid 
In times of fsmino It undertakes relief woik 
ind oth r remcdUl inrasuris on a great scale 
It minagrs a vast forest property and Is the 
prineiiml numutaetunr of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considenble portion 
of thim It has eonstnieted and mainUltis 
most of the Important irrigation works, it 
owns and manages the post and tilcgimpb 
svstems It lias the monopoly of the Note 
1 sue and it alone can si t the mints lo motioiL 
It lends mouev to munleipalitlcB rural boaidSi 
and a,.,nLulturisls and oetasionally to owners 
if histone istatis It controls tin sale of 
liquer anil iiitosieatiiig drugs and has direct 
'responsibilities ui r siHit to police, edueatloii 
m dlcal and sanitary oik rations aud ordlaaiy 
public works of thi mist intimate bhaiacter. 
ihe (loviruminf has also close relaUoDS with 
the Native States which loUeetlscly cover 
more than one third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more tlian ono-fiftb of Its popu- 
lation Ihe distribution of these gnat func- 
tions between tbi Government of India and the 
Iprcyruicial adminlstiations fluctuates, broadly 
speaking it may be said that the tondcticy of 
the day is to eoiiflni ibi Government of India 
tf> control and tbe Local OovenimentB to ad- 
mmlstiation 

Division of ResponsibilftF 
3he Governmint of India retains in its own 
bands all matters relatmg to foreign rtlatlonB 
defeni o, general taxation, eunenoy, debt* 
tariffs, poets telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary Internal administiatioii— tbe amets- 
mont and collection of revenuCk ednudlOB, 
medical and eanltary arrangements, and irri- 
gation, buildings and roads, foil within the 
purview of the local Governments In idl 
these matters the Government of India exer> 
ciBTB a general and constant oontral It pres* 
cribes lines of general pcflley, and tests fbeir 
application from the annual admbdstnitliNi 
reports of the Local Authorities It direct 
administers certam Imontal depatnentii 
such as Ballwaye, Post Ollloeb Teltgiai^ the 
Survey of India and Geolonr; it onpkqrs a 
number of Inspeetliig ofitoers for thoss dspaifi* 
ments primarily 1^ to Local Qomonieiiti, 
inotuding AgrlenltaTe, Inlnaott*, Fotostii 
(Medical and ArclusoiogF It reselves, and 
'when necesMirv modifies, the annoal budgets 
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of '.Iiocsl GovoBmocDts ; and every new ap- 
IMOibitiikiBiit of importaiice, and ev#y large 
i^ddiiaoii even to minor estabHthincnts has to 
moatmite epeeiHq eanetlon. nicre atao ezista 
, a wfOB Md of appml to the Government of 

India from ofliolab 3t ii^vate individoala who 

.may fma tbemaclvea aggrieved by the action; 
of Meal Govommenta ; and outatde the Freai- 1 

■den^a of Madras, Bombi^ and Bengal, the; 
1 jpf the Govemor^Oeneml la ncccaaary 


tomimpbiatmentotBomeot the moat Impor- < 
tant olBoere of the provincial admlnlatra^n. ! 
Vfce Buporvtalon of the principal Native Siatca ; 
leela mteectly with the Governor-General In-' 
OonncB. but Local Govemmenta have also 
leaponamUltioB In this direction, vdiere Important ; 
Btatoa have hiatorical aaaoclation witli them,' 
and In the case of minor States. I 

Personnel of the Government. 

, Ihe Governor-General and the ** ordinary ** , 
members of lila CkiuncU are appointed by tlic - 
' Crown. No limit of tim*' is apcciflcd for 
their tenure of office, but custom 1ms fixed it ; 
; at five 3rcani. There are six ** ordinary ** < 
' merabora of Council, llirco of whom must, at ; 
the time of their appointment, have been at' 
least ten years in the aervigo of the Crown in ; 
India, one of tho three remaining incinbera 
' must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the ' 
' Attb and sixth are not prescribed by statute. , 
.9310 Indian civilians hold respectively the 
uortfcdioB of Land Revenue and Agriculture, 
,ihe Home, ibo Flimiico and tlio Ldueatioii 
Hopartmeoia. The Law Member lias cimrge 
cd the Ix'ghdative Department, and m 
member with Knglish official exp<*rieiice 
has charge of tho Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Vicemy acts as his own 
memiwr in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
msmbets, whose chairman has the status of a 
Beeretsiy, and arc under tlic general control ' 
of Uie Commerce and Industry Department, 
the Oommander-lu-Chief may also be and in 
pesetloe aiwm is, an ** extraordinary ** nlbui- 
ber of the Council. Ho holds cliargc of the 
' Army Diqiartment. Tiro Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become ** extraordinary '* 
members if the Council meets within their Fn'si- 
deooles. the Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints ; 

/ In practise It meets only in Delhi and Simla. 


Buftincss Procedure. 

In regard to Ids own Department each Mem-^ 
ber of Council Is largely In the poidl^ of 
a Minlstor of State, and has the final 
voico In ordinary departmental mattera. 
But any oacstion of special importance, 
and any matter in which It is proposed to 
ovor-rulo the views of a Local Government, 
must orditwrily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latt(T, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not hcltig able to agree, tho case is re- 
ferred to the Vic(wy. Tlie Members of Coun- 
cil meet poriodically ns a Cabinet — ordinarily 
on<‘c a week — ^to disciisis questions vrtiich the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which 
a mt'.mber who lins been over-ruled by the 
Virf 'ey lias asked to be referred to ConnctU 
If there is a difference of opinion in tliO Cbuiieli 
Llic decision of tho majority ordinarily otevailif 
but the Viceroy can over-role a majority If he 
considers that the matter is of such grave Im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each dqpati- 
mental office is in tlie subordinate charge otm^ 
Secretary, whoso position conresponfMt 
very iniicb to tliat of a permanent UndeUk. 
Si‘crctary of Stato In the United EJngdom, 
but wllh these diffenmees — ^that the Secretary 
is pn'sent at Council meetings ; tliat ho attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and (Us- 
cusHus with liim all matters of Importance 
arising in liis DcpHiimt'tit ; that he has the 
rigiit of bringing to the Viceroy’s spix'lal uolice 
any casi: in wliich in* considers that the Vice- 
roy's concurrence should be obtained to actlou 
proposed by the Departuiental Member of 
Council ; and tlnit his tenure of office is usually 
limited *!o three years. Tli<! Six;rotaTics bavo 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with tho ordinary clerical 
establlstiiueiits^ 'L'fic Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries arc usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Tlio tfovernroent of India Ism 
no Civil SiTvice of its own as distinct from that 
of the Pnivmcial Governments, and officers 
ser^'ing under the Government of India am 
borrowed from the Provinces. 

The projKFsalh of the Viceroy, Lord Cltelms- 
lord, and the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Montagu, lor the eouhtitiitional dcve]o|>ment 
of India in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment are embodied in a separate section <1. v. 
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Government of India. 


VlCISROy AND tiOVUANOK-GEJNiSItAL OF INDIA. ^ ^ ' 

nla £zcelleiicy the Sight Hull. Bab^in CHELM&J'onD, p.o,,a.v.s.i..a.o.i|.€i.,a.v.i.s.,a^.B.V.; ' 
asaumed charge of office ^ oth April, 1916. • ' ' | 

FBRSUNAL STAFF OF TUE GOVERN OE>QENERAL. 


Srrretarg, .T. L. M;ilToy, r.i.w., I.c.ip. 

' Hilikxry Secrclarg, R. VtTUfy. 'J‘)u‘ 

Ritlr J^rjgade. 

Comptroller oj the nottsehuU, .Major J. MarHc'd- 
ZK\ r.l.£.. o.Mll SiklKs. 

A'iaI. /y/rn'c Scrrclarj/, C»utnm W. riuc‘hai»<)ii- 
Uifldfll. 

Aittjii~ilC‘(*ttnip, ('antdiii .1. A. Dt'ntiy iJmiiMluT 


i».. Simla Vol. lliflos ; Muhammad Ati i 

Ih'g, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir NawahT Baliadiir. ,• 
K.C.I.E., M.V.O., Commanding H. U. the 

Nizam's Forces ; Zorawar Singh. Gant. ' 
('ommandant. Bbawanagar ImperlaJ Service , 
Tiitneers ; Mahoraj Shcr Singh. Commalidaiit . ! 
tint! Sardar lOsala. Jodhpur Imperial 
Sirvlco Troops. 


OiiaulK ; (.‘Miifiiiii C- A. JiOrd fariicgu*, .ll'ulf Jlftehaotad, llisitldar-Mujor (Hon; 


10 . If AiKivnplir, Jt.A. ; ^la 
it. Alaxaixli r. jiid liuiivlia l.’iM* - ; lai- ' 

dill Khan. Ri^.iUl.ii-M-ijoi ^*><l^d.lr n.:)i:idi>‘ . ; 

Mtjli.un.iii Skl'.ir Mi Kli.i'i ! 

Jki-'.-iiiliir-Major Saiiliir i>:di:i'tur, 7tii IKiii.im.i , 

•Honorary n ides^de-Camp, hiimsdiMi, K, AtlniUAV., , 
ft. N C.V.O. ; Stanyoii, llon\. L'ol. H. I., c.l.i: . } 
v.i)., Nagpur VoliinlccT llitlra; C'ulf^. Honv. • 

J.t.-Col. O. F. L. \V.. V, o TTpi.or liur'ma V^Il. /n/ian Aidcs-t/^Camp, Muhiuddin Klian, 
lUfles;Agaheg. Hony. (.ol.h. J.,niotji Nagpur n|.^I.ljir .Major Sa«lar Bahadur. Slss 
UgM Horse ; Grice, Hony. Col. M'. T.. ui» , i j.,- • Tiroliaun d AUlisir AM Khan , Rl>ittld«r 

1st Battalion. CalPiitta Vol. Kiile.^ ; Riiowh-.s, . b.irdar Bulndur 7tii Hariana Lancers. 

LIcut. Col. iJ. xVusten.SmitlJ, 


Simlar Bahadur, late Govcmor^&eiicnil*a’ 
Jtody Guard: Abdul AzlsJi Bisaldar-MaJ.' 
(Unity. Capt.) Sardar Baiiadur. late 5tli Cav.; 
Muflho Singli Kana, Subadar*]il%ior (Hony. 

S.(rdar Bahadur, late 4tli (1. B.; Abdul 
Karim Khan, Risaldar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 
Sardar Bahadur, laic Govcriior*Geiierari; 
l^udy-Guard; Mit Singh, Subadar-Majot 
Sardar JUihadur, late 5‘Jrd Sifclis. 


Hony. Col. J. G., O.I.E., v.d., Surma V.L. floibc. , * f 
AVarburtoii, Hony. Col. U. G., Luok.V. Btflrs, 

Vugli, Hony. Col. A, .1,, v.j»., CnlniMa 


Horse; Reed, Hony.' Lt.-Col. Sir sCinh v 
Bombay LigiA IToise ; Heniy, Honj. Cul. V.# 


wnmniltf/d of bW/y (/Kurd, Ciipt, A. Brooke. 
Ltnui:-. 


Ordinaru Meinbara — 


CO I \Cl\u 


Sir G. S. Banu'S K.C.M. T«*‘*k JiH s-ud. tifli Apiil, 

Sir Milliain flemy Mono Niif. iil. I .ok hi -.n jl.M Apnl, CMV. 

Sir .1. mil-- S''org''« M.- ion, K < I.. I i* .ou'i 

Sir C. JI. A. Ilill, K CJ. ■i.l,, i .1. 1 . 'looking itil.Mli .Inly, ItM-'*. 

.Sir C. Saiikarari Najr. 'look luh .d, Nov* iiiImt, 191. ^ 

Sir G. K. Lnwiide-i, K.t' Jook ini' S'.d, -dtli lAc. Jiibcr, 191.7. (//«w). 

Extraordinary J/s/rt&sr— - 

H. E. Gen. Sir Ciuil* .s Cariuli ha- 1 M.*iin». K.c.l!., Cmimiemlcr-ln-riiicf in India. 


SKCKErAKIAT. 


REVE.N'un AND AdRicukTriiR Dr.p.MiTwr.xc. 
StxrSfrg, R. Mant. 

Under SaertAary, A. E. Gllliat, r e.s. 


Ileqiatrar, J!!. \V. Bak-r, l.a.o. 

Stiperirai ndrnta, G. W. C. Brath-y. G. .1. PiptiT, 
i). S. Chukruhurty, V. K. Mcnoii, 8.V. Aiyar. 
B. 4., n.L.,Siuih .Mnhaniniad. 


Wheat Commiaaiotter for Imlia, C. NV. Jiicoi#, CompUffller anti Aaditer^ireneral, Sir U. A, 


1. C. S. 

Uagiffimr, W. A. 'nirelfall. 

Superintmdenie, A.B.E. llioimon C. H. Martin, 
il. IT. Lincoln, T, McDoim: II. 


Oanible, (On Icaw.) 

OJfievitiiifi ('umptroUer and AudiUif-Qenetut, 
M. F. Gauutlett. r H.E.. c.i.E.. l.C.8. 
Controller of Currency, M. M. S. Giibhay. O.I.N., 


Finance Department. 

I, Ordinary Branch, 

^Aecretaryf The Hon Mr. H.F. Howard, C-i h.,T.c.E! 
fiepoly Secretary, G. Balny, i.o.rf. 

Under Secretary , A. A. T*. J*ar-kOns, t.c.s. 
AaitiAani Secretary, A. V. V. Aiyar, u.a. 


I I.O.F. 

Ojfivmtiuy Controller of Currency, E. M* Cook, 
I.C.S. 

,Wttory Fininee Braficft. 

Finimeiul AdvUer, Hou, Mr. Q. H* 

C.S.I,, C.I.H,, 1.0.8. 
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larlow, ; 


ARsrr Department. 


firrrrtttryt MajOr-Cjtt'nc-ral A. TI. Bjnglcy. 


ABeountant^aemral and €3^3 
, ftriv JHnmriai Advi$er, Col. B. \9. 
cjta., oj.s., r.A. 

iUpddf 'Financial Adviser, Lt.-Col. K. B. P«'a- j S^tcrdanj, siib. pro tern., Lf.-Ool. A. H. O, 

coS ,1.4. f ! 

' jiddUiorud Deputy Financial Adciser, B. BtuHon, ; Secretaries, Major O. D, O^ilvi.-*, Majoi 

J.O.S. I A. W. filiitt.j and A. A. Wholari. 

' AtMant mrnem AiHinr, W. D. Gray. j ,rr. rp,,,,f|o HriRliPs. 

tUgiHrar, W. C. ttlowon. , (, i)ph«nhBin. A. B 

'Supsfintendfnis, G. 15 Horlurs, Cl. M. lnrrn'r., Knnjni^y, |». p, JlypliPr, Kai Sahib .S. d 
A. W. Sclifiiiom.mn. V. d. \V<KUr.i»r. • ai ' 


FoREioK Department. 

PoUtical Secretary, Sir .T. B. Woofl, k.c.i.b. 
Fwaiyn Seareiary, Sir A. H. Grant, k c.i.r. 
Deputy Secretary (Forplgn) D. <!<*. S. lirav 
O.I.E., l.r.s. 

XtepuHy Secretary (Polltiral) B. D. lfoih‘n<l 
O.I.K., l.fi.R. 

7/«der Secretary, Major J). M. Vi. M. 

Assistant Seeretary, Major \V . 

AtUuAe, Elian Ifailuidiir DuK'sli. 

Itcffistrar, T. G- B. Wangli. , 


nd .r. Jl. LcsJjr, 

PlTEElO WORE 3 DEPAP.TMEST. 

. Secrttary,^\\c n»ii. 1'. 

‘ Tit pnfit St'crrUiry, A. .1 . B . Ifr fK*. 

I'litf, r Secrt'itti'y, D. G'. rr'ii‘»fi: (on Sprain I dnty) 

tPUu'iilhuiJ \’. iMItli.ill 

A S>‘trrtfifu. \\\ .T. hrakr, 

S.tprn.tteiulnU \ W. G. Dollinan, W. T. Tildrn . 


i:. It. M. M. Mairiirml, A. riy4k». 

//» <//r.*GVa/. of Inigo., T. B. J, Ward, r.i.F.., 

1 Aefit., ,T. Iti'Ss.', r.R.T.R.A. 

Steel. Adriier, J. W. Mearos, F.R.A.R., H.I.O.F.., 

(‘OMMriUT AND iNDrSTRV DEPARTMENT, 
^Secretary, A. Tl. T.“y, rj.io., l.C.%. 

IIOMB Department. Drpoty Svcr>‘tar!f,J D. r.liioit-. 

Secretary, non. Sir Jamns dn Bouhy, K.r.i r,tttrr Xrr/W///-;rv, G. S. Il.aj.ly. i.p.r., and P. C. 

O.R.I. ^ 

Joint Sfcrtiarjt , VC. S. Marn*.. r i.r. 


Mf<f. Inspector-General, Imperi(tJ Serra-e Troops, 
&lia<iicr-Grnrrjil J. B, Ikwr, r.i.E. 

tuperiMtendents, T). A. CMarj«\ D. B. traTii 
cTo., H. Trrlinff, T\ li. Biirknrr, J. W. S. 
IngllH, O. W. KlrK'iialriok, Jt. G. AUm iI, I'. A. 
Kmmor and K. i). Fink. 


JHpaty Secretary, S. B. Hinn' H. J-*'?*. 

Under Secretary, O. 'M. Yoima, r/’.« (on I. avr) 
Opiciatinq T. Sloan, ia’>. , 

ttegistraT, G. F. Winn. 

Siiperiutendents, A. S. Lawn*nro, 11. Mar'ylrti. 
P. K. Basil, Bijav Krishna Bam-ip, flamau: 
Molian Gangnli. M. C. Stiinit, and i: *' 

Gliandrn .fckoar BuIumIiii, i.s.o. 

Education Depaktsient. 

. Seenta7v,H[T M. S. Maclagaii, K.o.i.V... r.s.i, 

Conan i'l'tinner v'ith the GoeennoeM oj 
Jndia,}J. Shan>, u.i.v,. 

Aseidant Secretary, .1- M.Mitra. Bai Ihih.idur. 
Superintendents, M. N. t!li.nKra]'ari,i, I.. D. 
Hatrlngton, A. 11. Barlifl.r, 1*. S. ii 

Het/istrar, R. H. Blnk«'r. 

Curator, Bureau of BducaHon, O. K. K.iyr, 

y.R.A.8. 

BEoiRiiATirE Department, 

Sseniairy, A. P. Mnddiinan. c.i.i?. 

^ Dspvdy secretary, ]L Moncrlnfr Smith. 
UgalAsAL, 8. C. Gupta. 
lU^|jilr 0 r,C. H. F. Pbrelra. 

-SuperintindeHtt, A. L. Btin''rj nnd 15. U. 
Bnmdaii; 


I’.rihnU, 

H. (I. W. Apdlvlr. 

3J. P .Jonoo. 

Su iwrir.tendeut'i, A. K. S'irkar, B. B. Banarjl, 8, 
N. Ikuiarji, i'. U. JUMivy, Fateh Din, D. 
O'.'iuilivaa, K.D. Banriji- 

BMI.WAV l’.OARD. 

PfeCotent, Vhr lion. Sir K. W. Giilan, K.r.M., 
K.r.i.i;. G. F. Godtrey (Temporary 

F. 1>. I'ont Uin.ui. m T.r.i:.). 

.''.’,‘rrtary , F. A. lTa^lo^^ . 

('Inf Iliujinf'T {Optriafltitj), 0. Biehards. B.A.% 
re.ij. 

POST Orncr. A' Tfeecj^aph UlliT. 

Director -General of Posts <C* TiTegrapht, Hon, Sir 

t, B rKnk< . o.r.E. 

JioRTHKKN IVTUA SAI.T BEVENDV. 

Commissioner, , 7 . F. Foiiiiolly, I.a 8 L (C. FrTjm- 

J '.nn,.\»‘ta) 

INDO-HI'ROPPIAN Tr.T.KORAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Persian </ulf and Persian Seet/hns, 

i Dirfctors, 35. E. Gunter; IT. W. Smith, ai.B.; 
' \\\ Klnc-Woofl, c.i.E. (fiffy.). Commander 

of Cable Steamer V Patrick Stewart,” P. W. 
Towwa'iid. 
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The Government or fndia. 


hUKTET DlfARTEFNT 

SiiTVti/or~GeMral of india, ft»l Mr ^ Cl 
ilQirard, K.r s i , b r. 

GBOTOOIOAL SURVl T. 

Dtroelor, H. H. Havdm, ciB. BA, FOB 
Superittiendettl^f r \ ivdonbiirg, b sc , r o s . 
L L Fermor, D w , i o s , L H l»iv w, M a 
1 > 80 , ] < 

C^emut, \\ A K Christie, Bso, ihP 
DOTANlCiT blBMT 

DvrfetOTt T t Col A 1 Gage, v B , 1 11 <« . TVo- 
nomte BotaniH,IL Q Carter,MBAB t commit 
BaiamHt Maarat, F K Panu 11, i commit 
BolaniHt Sombau^ W Burns b «e Lconomu 
Jhtantut, United Proi mich, H M 1 eake 
M A . ITS 

ARrnji'Oiocic\T STi\rY 

Dxtcctar^Gcntral of Archeeoloqii Sir J H Af ir^hal) 
M4, Cl».; exupennte thrtt H < irtU 

I) K Bhandaikii ma ^itficnutn tent 
Smdhern i tnle A H 1 onihiir i Snptnn 
leifil^nt, ras*ein ( nh, l> I r 

fiuper^nlcndentt, \orthern f iw/e, 1 i IMiki*. 
ton, I A Pig (^uhpuiUm), ^upermtenueui 
BuroMf Jim Still ho oil is(» ^iipfrtn 
tendent. Frontier ( irclc Sir M \ st< in 
B c I n , Ph B , P I itt , D Sc 

MlSCFlTANFOlS APPOINTMTNTS 
Director-General t Indian yfedical ser ire. Col 
Bdwards 1 Iff < 

Samtartt ( ommuBtoner vtth the Ooiernmenl 
of India, Mdun \ Ntifiiiui W hit 

Deputy Director General Indian Medical Ser- 
wee. It ( ol If r < It vt I ind, \ h s i m « 
AteU D O I M ^ ,Mj]oi K A NHilImn 
AuU Director General Indian Me Inal Striue 
i^ny ), M ijor H Uo"*- 

Direetar, < entral Beeeauh Inetitute, Ktieauh 
Major W 1 nar\f >,UA un ppu.ims 

AeMtanie to Director, Cintral hi var h In^duU 
KeaauU, Major r 1> W Gr ig, M ijor I ( 
HodgeoDf Major S R Clinstophers SuA 
pro tern Majo*- J. ( unniugliam 
Dtrerlor, PalUeur Inetitute of Imlia, Kasauli, 
Major F llar\cv 

llafT. DtreeUtr, PaUenr InUdute ot India, 
Kaeauh, Major H. r Christopherb 
Superintendent, X-ray Inetitute, Dehra Dun, 
A. £, Walter, imb 

Diredor, Kmg inetitute of Preventive Medicine, 
F. M. bibaon, M b , B sc. 

AteL Direetof, Kenq Inddute ol Preventne 
Medeckte, Major W. 8. Patton, v B , i M a 
Director-General of Indian Obeervatonee, G. T 
Walker, o s u, ii.A , i>.8c , f.r b 
ImperuA MeteorologistB, G. C Blmpson, DBC., 
O.W.B.Noniuuul,Ueinraj Jiai Baliadm 
Director, Xodaitanal and Madrae GbeervatorveCt 
J. Everahed. 

Ihreetor, Bombay and Aldtagh Obeervatonee, 
Bombay, B, A, h. Moos. 


-V -- — • 

Director, Aerological OburuUory, Agra, J. H. 
neld^lC.A. 

Secretary, Board of Bxamtnere, Major C, Ii. 
Peart. I A 

Officer in f barge of Ihn-Beeorde of tbe Oovem* 
meni of India, A I SoholHeld, u A 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, I* A, 
Chapman 

iqritultural Adw^ and Director Of tbe Agrir 
cultural Beeearth Ingtitate, Puaa, J. Mt. 
K mil 

Director, ZootoQieal ^Otireep of IndnA, Indian 
\fttseim N Anuandalt , B a , D Be, 

Curator tnduetrial Sicfion of Indian Muteumt 
D llooptr FOS, FLS 
Chief Inspector of Mince, G F. Adamii. 

t introlUr of Printing, Stationery and SUmpe, 
M J Co^snHl 

*>upcnnt*ndfnt of Gonernment Printing, J. J. 
\fcikU 

r; lef Inspector of I xjdosnes, 1 icut -Col, C. A. 
Miispr itt-B illiamo, K A 

AdimniitritiT Ln^ral of Bengal, 11. T Uvde. 
IhTtctiT, ( uinmal Intelligence, Sir C B Clcte* 
land, kill 

Director Uenernl of Commercial InftBigenee, 
li 4 I 1 iii(lss> I r M 
Dirertor of Statist c ? G P Shims 
( ustoms and / .reita < hemict K 1 Jenka. 
t / ti itter I J I atenti and Desigiti, If G. (iravca 
G0\ I RVGUS GPNT KAl OP POBl 
BII 11441 IN JlLMiAL 

Aasumed 

A ime, charge 

ofoiBeei 

Warren Hastings . . . 20 Oct. 1774 

SHJohn Machplierson, Bart , 8 Feb. 178$ 

Pirl f ornwalliH, K (i (ci) .. 12S(p 1788 

hii John Shore Bart (//) . 28 Oct* 178S 

I leut -(icni ral the Hon. HIr 4lQred 

Clarke, k c B (ofjg ) 17 March 1788 

The Lari of Morning! on, p r (0 18 May 1788 
Ihe Marcjuis CcfniwaMi*, K O (2ncl 
time) . . to July 1805 

Sir George If Birlow, Birt .. lOOct. 1805 
Lord Miiito, P 0 (d) .31 July 1807 

Tlie Earl of Moira, K Q , P C. ( 0 ) . 4 Oct. 1818 
John Adam {offg ) . . , , 1*1 .Tan. 1828 

Lord Amheret, P c (/> . . 1 Aug* 1828 

William Butterwortb Bayley(aj()rg )13 Mar. 1888 
I Lord William C4t\endisb Bentlnek, 
ocB.GfH.pc .. . 4 July 1828 

(a) Creatid Marquesa Cornwallis, 16 Aug. 1782 
($) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnnimitb. 
( 0 ) Created Marquess Welleslev, £ DoOh 17881. 
(d) Created Earl ot Mlnto, 24 Feb.; 1818. 

( 0 ) Created Marqness of Hastings^ 8 1>M., 1818 
(/) Created Earl Anlietstt 2 Pw.. 1628, 



fi ' » « ’h 

; aOVBBlIOBBrpijHSB/l. OV INDIA. 

AsRumed 

; : ^ Name. cliarcK 

' , • • • otofflce. 

liOlfl WilUani Cavendfih Bentlock; 

OjOJB., a.C.R.; p.0 14 Nov. 1834 

Blr' Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

MTfi). . . , . . . . 20 March 1835 

Loi4 Aucklaad, O.O.B., P.O. (&) 4 March 183fl 
£otd EUciiboroagh, P.a. (c) .. 28 Feb. 1842 

WiUtamWllberfoEceBlrdCojOra.) 15Jmie 1844 
The night Hon. Sir Heniy Hardlnge. 
k a.O,B. (d) 23 .Inly 1844 

The Sari of DalhouRle. P.C. (e) ..12 Jau. 1848 
Vlacoant Canning, P.o. (/) ..29 Fob. 18.'>8 

(a) Afterwarde (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(b) Created Sari of Auckland, 21 Bee., 1839 

(«} Afterwards (by creation) Far! of Klleii* 
borough. 

(d) Created VlRcount nardiiige, 2 May, 1846. 
(4|) Created Maniuesflof Dalhoiifiic, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by rreiitlon) Earl running. 


2i 

The Right Uon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., (I.C.B., K.n.R.r, (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Karl of Mayo, K.P. . . 12 Jan. 1860 

John Htrachey (d) ioffgJ) .. 9 Fob. 1872 

' fiOrd Napier of Merchlstoun, E. T. (e) 

; ioffg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.C.(/) .. 3 .May 1872 

; Lord L}Mton, n. 0 . 11 . (ij) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

! The iM:irc|ueH» of Ulfion, E.n., P.C. H June 1880 

I 'riie Earl of Duiferin, k.p., Q.C.B., 

I O.C.H.n., P.C. (A) .. ..13 Doc. 1884 

! The Afarque.'fs of Lansdowne, O. C. 

; .V. a 10 Doc. 1888 

' The Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.C 27 .Ian. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleglon, P c, 0 Jan. 1899 
. Baron Ampthil! lojfg.) .. .. 30 Ap). 1904 

Ibiron Curzon of KecHpRton,P.o.(»)13Deo. 1904 
The Earl of Miiito, K. Q., P. C , O. C. 

M. Q .. ..l8Xov. 1005 

Baron llardlnge of Ponshurst, P.C., 

(i.r.n.. n.c.M.n,, (i.c.v.o., i.b.00)23 Nov. 1910 

1.uTd Chelmsford' .. .. Apt. 1016 


The Government of India, 


Note.— T he (iovenior-Oeneral ceased to 
bd'the direct Head of the Bengal (Ir.veniment 
ftom the Ist May, 1854, when ihe flr.st JJoiite> 
mat-Qovernor assuiued offloe. (In l»t April, 
101^ Bengal was placed under a sepaiate 
Oewemor and the appointment of I.loutonuiit* 
Cloveruor was abohshetl. 


VICEROYS AND GOVE KNOBS- 
OENEKAL OF INDIA. 


AsRumed 

Name. charge 

ofotDeo. 

;VJ8omint Canning, P.C. (a) .. i Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Eineardine, 

K.T., O.C.B., P.C.' .. . 12 March 1802 

Major-General Kir Robert Napier. 

E.O.B. (ft) (oiTg.) .. ..2iNuV. 1803 

Colonel Sir Willlnm T. DeniRon, 

«:.0.B. (Ojyg.) 2 Dor. 1863 


(rt) (Tralod r.nrl Canning, 21 May- 18.59. 

(ft) Aflorwranis (by ernution) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(r) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawroice. 
(2) Af.orwardR Sir John Ktraciiey, a.r.s.L, o.i.E. 
(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
j Etlrick. ' 

■(/) .AfterwnrdH (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. , 

j( 9 ) Created Earl of Lytton; 28 April, 1880. 

I (ft) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava: 
I 12 Nov. 18SS. 

! (/) Created an Karl .. .. June 1911 

I [J) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
I .Master and First and Principal Knight of 
I 1 hi two Indian Orders ((}.H.s.l., and o.lf.l.B.). 
Ob quitting office, he beeomea Q.c.9.1. and 
u.c.f.v., with the date of his aasuiuptloD 
til Die Vioeroyalty. 
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The Imperial Legislative CoancU. ; ^ 

The eonstltatloD of the Executive Conncil GcnerBl*8 disposal to spcure experts oil sptelal • 
of tlie Government of India hns been sketched ; subjects or representatives of mlooi .imresta. 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring tlie Of the twenty-five elected members, eieven am 
administration into close touch with public selected by the non-tifBcial members of the' 
opinion, the Executive Council is exiiandod by provincial Legkdative Councils, tw6 by eai^ 
additional members into a great legislative of the four largest provinces and onC by each , 
assembly. Ilie first step was taken In 3861, of the three other provinces. A tweuth is 
when the Indian Connells Art ))rovlf1e(l tliat, | rJi^tod by the District and Jjocal Boards of 
for the better exen*ise of the iiower of making the Central Provinees, as that a'dmlnistiatlou 
laws and regulations vested in the Governor- has no legislative, council. Six rocmiMWB arc 
Ocjieral-in-Council, he should nominate ** Ad- eh^ed hy ol(<etonLtes of landowners In six 
ditional** members for the purpo-^es of legisla- provinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
tion only. The additional members \vi‘re in eaeli of the five provinces, and two by 
appointed for two years and- joined the Conn- Chambers of Cnmmnree In Calcutta and 
cil when it met for Iririslativo iMiriM)se.s. The liuinimy. The Governor-Geneml-in-CcHiiioil ■ 
maximum miinber of members fixed by the Act ! luis the exceptional power of excluding a candl- 
was twelve, of whom not. less than oiu* ii.ilf | date. whos(‘ n^putalion and antocedenta are 
wi^re to be non-officials (liolding no <»tfiee iiridiT . ^iieh that, his election would be contrary to 
the Government) and iti pisieiici* nu>“t of tlie th** pnlilie interest. An oath, or affirmation 
non-oflleialH wtre nativi-* of India. Similai . of l«>yalty to tlie Crown is re<]|iilred of every 
legislative councils were i-oii'.fitiiteti in some ’ member ln*for(* he lakes his seat. Members 
of the provinre.s, but the growl )i of these IvMlifs ' hold odiee for three years, and eaeli trienniiim 
will bn eonsiderc'd when we eome to deal wiiliitliere is a geneml election for the Connell. 


the provincial admini-t rat 

The Act of 1892. 


Powers of the Council. 


In 1892 important additions were made'. The mWilioiv to the 
both to the conslitution and the lunvers of the' *'^’«****' '*'^**^ 

^ Legislativo Couricii. The numi»er of Addi- ( *^J*\**’^?”j^''** J In* Council can cucctcIsc a mate» 
iional members was raised to sixteen, and the,^*^* inninmcc on tlie Budget. Hj*' Flnaiwo 
representative principle, was ml roduced. I presents the preliininary esH* 

whilst the method of appoint men! was, as ; explanatory meniorand^. 

before, nomination by the Cloveriior-Gcncral, : subs«*qnrnt day he mak(*s such furthar 

a certain number of nomination'* were mjid,. . ^-xplanations as he thinks necessary. Mcmbera 
on the reconmieiidation of specifleil persons, | thereupon movc_ riMoluilona n'gardlng any 
bodies and associations and in pnietice these I alleration in taxation, any prootTOd 

recommendations were never refused. Of the • or any additional grant to Local G<> 

slxt.een Additional members, six were usually | voted 
officials and ten non-officials. Four of the j *‘-‘***”*®^,'*® groups, and 

non-officials were nominated on the reeora- ! *’^*®°***^*‘^*'® bo moved on any heads of 

mendation of the non-offleud memliers of the. j revenue or ^pcnditure. Certain heads, as 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth was ! aud the Army, are ex* 

recommended hy the Caloiitta Chamber of ; 

Commerce, and the remaining five weio chosen ! oousi^ratton, 

bv the Goveruor-Gj'Tioral, eitlier with a .'ip<vial prisents Ins final budget. He dos- 

view to the legislative husiTje>«s to be tninsaetcd, made, and why any rcsolu* 

or to scours the due reprn.s< ntation of all elasscR t ions that have, been passed liaye not beeis: j' 
The Council was n!st> empowered to discuss a.<?cepted. A gc.ncral dweussion of the budget 
the budget and to ask queslioiis on matters of no resolution may bW. 

niihlic interest movod, OF Vote taken. Govonimcnt Is not^, 

public interest. bound to act upon the resolution of the,^ 


public interest. 

Ifforlcy-Minto Reforms. _ . , . 

_ , • I T 1 *1 it -I i- 1 M uflc*d, becauv' the Government has an official 

a. Til© Imperial Legislative Council took Its nvtjority on that body. I'lils official majority ^ 
pTCBent shape under what, is com ni only called RjK^iuilly prescribed by the Hecrctary of *6 
the Morley-liGnto reform wheine of 3 9U.), and state, becaiiso as rariiament Is, In the last. 

Councils Act of mRort, ntspunslldc for tlic good government 
' t.hfl.hikJSac. ^ Two nriiieinles mii throuirh this cj.. 


TJii,-* powir is never likely to be-'/. 


* *thahfeiyk^' Two priiiripics niti through this 
■eheiaHjk) tsi secure the fair repit^srnfation 
of all CW varied interest a in the count ry and 
i2) to give the Council a real influence in deter* 
si^ining the diameter of the administration. 
The Imperial Legislative Connell now consists 


meiit of India. 

Apart from lb© Budget debates, veihbcrs 


of sixty Additional members, of whom tlilrty* of Council now have the right to fnftlata the 
five arc nominated by the Governor-General discussion of any question of publio interesfc 
„ and twenty-five ate elected by specified at any silling of the Council by moving a roso* 
electorates. Of the nominated membera not lutlon. 'Hie right of Interpeilatloii has also 
more than twenty-eight may be officials, and beim expanded by the power of ariting aiipple* 
three others who must not be officials must be meutary questions in order to elucidate a i^y • » 
nondnated by the Mubamedans of the Punjab, given to an original questfon. The Pmldeiit 
fte landholaen of the Punjab; and the of the Connoll may disallow any qnesttonivbiebj 
IndiaA eomig«n^l&l community respectively. In bis view, oannot be answerCMl ooMlstmitly 
^^'temalnlog tour seats are at the Governor- with the public Intcresti. 


D original questfon. The Piwldeiit 
Dll may disallow ally qnesttoiiivbiebj 4’ 
\ cannot be answerCMl ooMlstmitly ? 

..kit.. * • 



^Tke Imperial LcgislaXive CoumiL 


(kmtfol oVcr Legtslatfon. ^ 

** ' Ibo 1«^8lat|ve powers of tho Iinperial Le- 
CotuioU are st^ill regulated by the Act 
of 18dl. Coiialo Acta pt Farllamcnfc under 
whl^ tihe Govenimcut oT India is coiist-ilutcd 
cannot be touched and no law can bo made 
affecting the anthority of Parliament or allc* 
Riatioa to -the Crown. With those cxofipilons 
the loffislatlve. powers of tho «overnor-<»ciwnil- 
fsHOouiicil over Utc whole of tlie Itrii-ish India 
are tturesbricted. Measures affc'otiiu; tho pub- 
lie debtt or the revenues of India, tho r<'lh;|oii 
6i any of His Majesty's subjects, the disciitlinc 
or . maintenance of tiio military or naval fuR‘.cs. 
and the rolatioiiH of the Govcruinent with 
■•forolmi states cannot be intifMjuced by any 
niembcr without the previous sa net ion of the 
Governor-General. Every Act requires the 
A.--Elct*tcd 
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Goveruor-Gonerars asscut. The assiMtt of the 
Crown 18 not necessary to the validity at an 
Act, but tho Crown can disallow any Act that 
lias been passed. 

Aitart from iheso IcRislatlve powers the 
(ioveriior-G(‘iM'rjil-iii-Couiii;il is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additioual 
Membi'rs, tegulatious havuift tho force of law 
for the less advanced parts of the country^ 
whi-re a system of adiiiinintratioii siiuph'r than 
llial ill forc.c elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of t-nierKeiicy the Ooveriior-ticiieral can, ou 
his own authority and witlioiit re.fcrc-nce to 
his Coutieil, make Ordinances which have the 
force of law for s^ luotiMis. 

All M«;iiheis of the luipiTial and Prr»viocial 
Legisiative rouiicils an* eiiiifk-d to the prefix 

IJoii'bh; Mr.” duriu;; thulr ttiin of ofllcc. 

Members. 


lo be l^st Uiun )17.) 


»e,- 

rial ^uluc. 

Ko. 


1 Itrl'l r»llM<ilir \at.' 'I 1 :.| i-.ii'l . 
JJ : .M r. n!’i (I I « :i.- a .'-i.t >1 1 i 

;{ i Mr. V, r.d» I 

‘1 . Sii Dhmlia W.uIh 

5 *Mi*. HwiniMlra -Nalli II.mi, rji*i 

a ^ 

•d Hill SH.i. N:il!i r».i> Jbludm .. 

7 hr. Tej IkilLuIur SSapni 

S L'aiuiit iVUid'Ui .^lotuij 

P ; Saniar Ihilvidur hianUr Suiidai h'iii li M.iji 
tiiia. 

H) MaiiniS l}:di loo. o.i.K. 

t 11 ' i!ai JWiJuiur Krishna S.iliJiy .. 

. 1:! Mr. Kaiuiiii Kumar CliHiida .. 


Ehrtoril-;. 


Ml 31 - I 'l • (. Mrl. . 
I‘f. Uf> 

ho. 

hM I'l. 




r> ngil. 

• 

hii. 


‘•m. 



( fit. .1 

i’iO\ JIM 1 A. 

h'». 


do. 

hn. 

• 

hiitij ill. 

h«.. 


1 > 1:1 Ml.l. 

ho 


t'i'i.ir .iiid Oii; 

l>o. 


As^ain. 


f 13 <^rcne*jli .'^Iii'i IvriVitiin Kh.ipiirile 

b 

;■ 14 Mr. K. V. JlangasM'ami A.vyaiipn 


(VuMi' lis.'Hi'l Muiiiiipal Coiimnttei.:', 
I '• rfOMni' s. 

L-iii(.Uiol»lt r-, .M.oIms, 


15 Khan Bahadur Sayad AllaJiamlo Muih 

16 Maharaja Sir Maniiidra niamlra I^.uidi 

: Kasiiubu/ai'. 

17 ilaja Sir .lUmiMXl Singh, K.c.i.>\ 

18 i Itaja Hajeudra Xarayan Bliaiija hefi 
IP Rill Bahadur Bj<than Ihitt Shiikiii 

£0 j IQuin Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khun . . 


I'lo. JJonib.iy. « 

(Sarilinv 01 fiujarat.) 
of r.:unUie|ai>j.s, Jm-iissiI. 

. . h«». f’^nited Provhu’eft. 

' l.;iiu(hul<teVE.ol Ajrra.) 

Jio. Biluirand OrissaCii» 

ho. Oexitml Hbvinces. 

.. .Miiiuinimaikiu rommuidiy, Madras. 


SI 1 Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnali 

£8 > Mr. Abdnr Bahlin 

£3 ' Khan Bahadur Nawab Siilyid Bawab Ali 
: diaudhurl. 

-24 ' Baja Sir Muliammed Ali Afnliaminad Khan. 
K.O.I.B., Khan Baluidur, ot Alalimudabad. 

2S Mr* Mazhantl Haqoc 

2H ' W. A. Ironside 


1)0. 

Bombay. 

THi. 

Bengal. 

1)0. 

do. 

Do. 

United Provinces. 

Do. 

Bills robd Orissa. 


Jhngal Ciiauibcr of Commerci*. 




¥ 


A 


a 


' 27 Mr. Malcolm N. Hogg 


lioiubsy Ibainber of Commeipe. 
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The Imperial Legialalive Coupcit , » 

B.— Nominatofl Members. 

{Itot ui exceed 


Hnrliil 

No. 


Naiuff. 


Province or body « 
reprcBeuted. 


{a) OjiIlCUL MjiiMltLlOj. 

Not more than 28. > 

1 I >rr. \. J5 . . . .. • jM.ttlr.ih. 

2 ' M r. 1' . J. Moiialiaii .. ' 

:! A. Kincaiil, o.V.u. .. . .. l;ioiiliuy. 

A Mr. U. U. r. Wiilsh .. .. . .. . Itiliaraiid OrUsa, 

r» Sir Vi-riu y r^oxi-tl . K.r.'-.I. . . .. ! Tho (liiilcd i*i-oviiiC(s, 

Ti Vm-aiif . . . . . . . . , . . j TUr* JMiiijab. 

7 ' lil.-Col. S. Ti. Apliii, r.s.i. .. , .. ! Iiiintia. 

•S 3lr. F. S. A .SI»M-iii-k t'.i.i.. .. . I i-titi.il rioxiiic':-!. 

!> Mr. \V. .» \ssain. 

10 Sir J. S. JhMiaJd, K.o.i.i-;., f.s.l. - ■ Tlio N.-W. K. l’n»viiin 

11 Mr. C. H. Koslrvcn (.lowmiiioiitol India. 

J2 Mr. n. Sliarp. c.i.u . i la). 

l:l Mr. It. li. Mnll.nid i.f.i:. .. . .. i l)n. 

14 Mr.S. ]«. Ht’itcll (M.K. .. Do. 

15 Sir E. 1). MwlJigan, K.r.i.i:., . i Do. 

lii Mr. a. A. Mailt J*io. 

17 Mr. K (!. Boso Do. 

18 Mr. A. P. Miiddinian, o.i.r. .. .. . 1 la». 

19 Snrgi-oii-Gciu-ral . U. Ldward- . ‘ Do. 

20 .Mr. <i. K < O.B i;. .. . Do. 

21 Slrll. W. DiUan, K.o.s.i Do. 

22 Sir A. Tl. Dniot. O.S.I.. 0 . 1 , 1 .. .. . Do. 

2;) Mr. (i. U. H. Fell, (J.J.K. .. . .i Do. 

:*4 Major-Drnrral A. li. lihisley, c.i .. ' Do. 

Mr. If. F. Huwanl, c.l.K . Do. 

( b ) Non-Official Mlmhlu«. 

Sir Fazulblioy Cnrriinbhoy. Kr., < i.i . Iioliaii rouiiiirn ial ( 0Miiiiii)dl.l . 

Khan Ihiltirliir .Mian Mnlumtiiad >SlLili, c.l.K. Miiluiiiiniailaii Cotiiiiiiiuity, ruiijab. 
Khan Zullikar Ali Khan, c.'^.i Lajidliolderh, Piiiijah. 

4 1 Siib.-Major and lion. Capt. Ajabkliaii, 

Sanlar Dahadur, i.o.M. • 

5 ! Sir (3. M. rtutnavis, K.c.i r 


Present Constiiiilion ol the Council. 

/. — 'the lottole CounrU. 

By the proviso to Brjiulation I for Ihct Lctiisliitive Council of the Governor-General It Ifi 
flared tha|i{it shall not be lawful for the Governor-General to iiominat.e bo many non-ofilcial persems 
that the majority of all the Members of Ihc Council shall be non-olHcials. 

OffidaU — 

^ (a) Members of the ExocnMvc Council 7 

(b) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Pnivlncc (1) • . • . 1 

(c) Nominated Members . 

* Total ^ 

f2fon-OdloftiZ^2)— 

(a) Elected Members .. ' 27 ■< 

^ (5) Nominated Members 2 

“ Total , ■' 'b!g - 

Offlclal majority; exclusive of the Governor-General . . \ . , , * " ft 

//.— TlkS Additional Memben, 

The Indian Councils Act; 1891. section 10, provides that not less than one-balf ol tb« Addi- 
‘ tional Members (exclusive of the Lieutenant-Govemov or Chief (Sommiestoner of the Ffovfnco'(l) - 
to which the Council may for the time bcini; be assembled) sliall be non-oAeials. 

(Present niimber of Additional Members f Officials (nominated) •. 28-; 

exclusive of the Lleutenant-Govcmor •{ Non-officials (elected and nondnated) , . v 81 ^ 

dr Chief ComnklMloncrd) as atotcBaid) I Vacancies \ ' 8^' 

». TTd 

^ {For work of Imperial Leglilative Cetpicijf, Seeeion tDlfi-Ibi #, 
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ISie Borne Govemment of India reprearnts 
[tfdnal evolatlon* of the governing board 
I old East India fitonpany. The affaira 
Company were originally managed by 
nit or Bireetora ana the General Court 
bon. In 1784 Parliament eetabltehed 
. wi Control* wtth fuU power and authc^ 
oontnd and direct all opeiatlonB and 
relating to the civil and military 
nt, wa revenues of India. By de> 

number of the Board was reduced 

uaH Its powers were ezerolaed by the President, 
the ttneal preonmor of the Secretary of State 
for India. 'With modifications this system 
until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by asBumptloD of the Oovemment of India 


llament, be extended for five years more. 
Nine meuibera must be persons who have 
served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more than 
five years before their appointment. Several 
of them have usually belonged to the Indian 
Civil Service, and have been lieutenant-gover- 
nors of provinces or members of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council ; others are soldien, 
bankers, or men of official, or mercantile 
experience. The object aimed at in the 
constitution of the Council la to give the 
Secretary of State, wlio has little knowledge 
of the fetails of the Indian administration, 
the help of a body of experts. In 1907, in con- 
nection with tlie policy of constitutional reform. 


by iSie Crown, demanded a complete change, two Iiidiivus, one a Hindu and the other a 
l/naer the Act of 1858 ( now merged in me ' Mahomedan, were 'appointed to vacancies In 
consolidating measure passed in 1915) the • the Council. Ten years Inw rMr. Chamberlain 
SeCfota^ of State Is the constitutional adviser , raised tli#' niiniinT to tliree — ^two Hindus 
of the Crown on all matters relating ro India, and ,i .M.-diom-daii. 

He Inherits generally all the powere and duties ' 

which were formerly vested either In the Board j The India Office, 

of Control, or In the Company, the IJircctore 1 A-sofiati d the Si'm-tary of State and 
and the Secret Committee in ni«pcct- nf the n,.. Counoilis a *^1 cn tnriai known a« the 

Oovemment and revenues of Igdia. He lias oiin-.-, iioiiM-d at. VVliHi hall. Appoint- 

the power of giving orders to every oinrcr to tin* < stabli-'lnncnt iiiv iiuide liy the 

In I^dia, including the Govemor-Gcnmi, and St*ercT:ii v oi Stntc in Couneii, hut “junior 
la IQ charge of all business relating to India situations** must he rilled In aceonlanoe with 
which ^ transacted in the United Kingdom. tin* literal n giihition*^ govi ruing adnii-«<ion 

to the lioiiie iSiTVice. 

Secretary of S « ♦ nn *^’**‘' Office is borne 

OI these wide powers and duti«j many rest on the revenues of India, though the Home 
his ^^ipeisonal responsibility ; <»tlier» <jiii be (jiovornment makes certain grants and lemis- 
periwiiiBd only in consultation with his Council, of direct contribution amoiint- 

and torsomeofthese thc coiicurreiiceofa inajo- i^g £50,000 a year. The total net cost, 
rity of the members of his Coiiiicll is required, iucluding pensions is alxiut £250,(K)0 per annum. 
The Secretary of State may act without con-, . , 

•ultfalg the Council In all matters where he Ik arrangi lUi iit'^ may soon niide^ 

t-...! hv HtAtuto to act as • '^uh^tniilial rcvisioiK loi in eoiiiiexioii with the 

St.K^oAte^to Sou»l!!” ‘“ap“U- , ll.'1.ort n CoiLmltt.,. ton 
rrown nrfl made on Ills advice. . :i]»iK>iiiti d to inv»'stm.ite questions 

Byenr oiitelal communication proiwsi'd to be th** lid urr organisation ol the India Ofiiors 
Sn* sSto mStX) bU beloro CouncU. nn- r. Ialiuii it .Iii.iild b ar to t ip mitral and 

taw bblU trader ctttier of two rPMrved cbBMs. praxiiiriiil pnyjrmni'iits >» thp Jiitnip oiid tliu 
nnA. nf rfiAHa ia ** Secret communications** '’Xh’iil to whirli and tin methods hy which It 
SSSiog chiefly with war and peace, rtdatiems ; lo tin* liupt*nal Parliament. 

* wlthforelgn Powers and Native States, ^e : Secretory of State. 

owMct are those which he may deem urgent. . , ■n,.,!,* ■ei.iu,:,, a \TAn«Aita m- d 

No- n* ^**^!* for which the concurrence of a ' Rio*»t Hon. Edwin 8. Montagu, jfl.P. 

of Council is necessary can be treated j Under-Secretaries of State, 

i* J* • ^^J** Tliomas W. Eoldemess, G.C.B., K.C!.s.r. 

^^TbSSicU h sSiwS/w I 'J’"« R'8ht non. lord HUtogtM. pji.0. 

».4Mate Is not bound to follow the advice of 1 Assistant Under-Secretaries of State, 

IjiSirSf ^a'wSd^lZrXSSr i Mr ttonrl Abridmm,. K.O.B. - - 

ot 'lBt.%taice with the Government of Indb | Arthur Hirtzel, K.03. 

“ ‘ la exercised In accordance with the 1 Connell, 

nt of the Secretary of State for the 


SS52”® wit iS ilfuatters of finanee tJ t ' Sir William Duke. K.r.B.l., Q.C.I.E.. C.l.l, 
of BUto’ I^d ! f'herte. Arnold WhMe. 

! Sir Murray Hern^ok. _ _ 


~ autho ri ty .. — — - , - 

'the CouncU and la freely exeiclaed. 

The Council. 

^ Ooniioll of India oonstets of such num- 
hlHF of memfMffS, not heliig less than ten 
.\mom. than fourteen, as the of 

' m time to time detoimlne. The 

id office tor seven years, and 

t term h«aV, for spsidal ream of pifolio 
B, rtidrti miiffi be lakl betoie Par- 


Sir Charles S. Bayley, O.O.I.B., K.C.S.I., l.S.0. 
i William Dldsbury Shepfpaid, 0.1 .E. 
i Sir Marshall Pn'ftarlck Kcid.o.T.E. 

General Sir E. O. Barrow, G.C.B., 0 O.BJ. 

Sir Janies Bennett Bninyote, k.C.sj.,o.I.b. 
Sahlbtoda Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Sir Frabhasliankar D. Pattnnl, K,c.l It 
Bluipendmnath Basu. 

Frederick Cnuilurd GoQdcnough 
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Clerk of the Council, Sir laoncl Abraliams, 

K.O.B. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, Jamca H. Sca- 
'bi'ooke, O.I.E. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, C. H. 
Klsch. 

Aeeietant Private Secretaries, A.Ii, R. Parsons, 
and Miss Ereeth 

Political A.‘D.-C. to the Secretary of State, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir J. K>. Oiinlop Smitb, E.c.s.1.. 

K.C.V.O.P CJ.E. 

Private Secretary to Sir T. FT, Bultlemees, 

B. H. A. Carter. 

Primte Secretary to Lord Jsliiigton, R. H. A. 
Carter. 

Correspondence Departments. 

Secuetarii:s. 

JHmneial, W. Robin‘4on, and T, H. Lucas, 
c,v.o., o.B. 

Judicial and Public, Aralcidin C. C. Seton, r.u. 
Military, Lii*UT.*CL iioral Sir llcrb-rt V. 
K.O.M.G.pC.H', C.s.l., an<l J- li. Si'abitKiU . 
O.I.E. 

Political and Secret, .1. L. Shuckbursb. < . 11 . 
Public Works, ffcrinann A. llaincs. 

Revenue and Statistics, L. J. Tverhliau*. 

C. I.E. 

Direetor’in-Chief of the liulo-Kuropmn Tele^ 
graph. Public Works Vepartfuent, II. C. IJar- 
ker, O.I.E. •' * 

Acoountant-Gesehal’s Ditaktment 
Aceountant-Qenernl, Waller Badoek, 
also Director of Funds and Offu ial Ayent to 
AdministratorS'Geneml in India, 
Stoee-Dkpartment — India gitioe r.nANCD:- 
Direebor-General, George 11. Collier, r.i.ij. 

India Store Depot, Belmlere Hoad, Lam- 
beth, S. E, Superiutendent, Captain G. 1. 
Wingfield, R. N. 

Registry and Record Dr.PART^irNT.— lv- 
gistrar and Superintendent of iievords, W. 
Foster, c.l.E. 

Auditor, H. A. Coopier. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Uailmty Coiapani>'S, 
Sir H. P. Hurt, K.C.I.K. 

JAbtarian, Fredk. W. Tlioiiias, m.a. 
ISducadiondl Adviser for Indian Students, T. W. ' 

AillP^,/».l.H., Litt. D., M. A. j 

Zocal Advieerio Indian Students in London, Mr. i 
JN\ C. Sen (21, Croinw<ll Rd., S.W. 7). I 

President of Medical Board for the Framinalioo I 
of iMleere of the Indian Services and Ad^ixcr'i 
to the Sectrdary ot State on Medical maUcr^, 
Surg.-Gen. Sir E. IT. Charles, o.c.V.0., M.D., 
(retd.), F.R.C.S.I.; Member of the Mcditttl 
Board,lA„'Co\.J, Audcison, o.i.E., i.M.S. (n^d.) 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Edward Ghamier. 

Indpmstg^f MUitarjf Equipment and Clothing, 
Major^eii. Sir John Stee.vcns, K.c.B. 
Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. U. Winuy, t 


; Ordnhnce Consulting Officer, Col. M.S.C. Camp* 
bell, O.I.E., H.A. 

Officers of the Indian Army attached td thh IfsMa 
Office, Colonel S. Dr Gordon, LieAit.<Clol<mel 
' S. S. W. PaAldon, mid Liciit, J Flint, M.Ct 
I ConKultiny Engineere, Messrs. Reiidel, Palmer 
I and Triftoii. 

' Stockbroker, Ilorace Hubert Scott. 

Secretaries ot State for India, 
i Aranmed 

charge. 

' Lord Stanley, P.C. (a) 1858 

sir Cbarloh Wood . Rarl . (fc) . . . . l8;VJ * 

Earl do Grey and Ripon, P.C. (c) . . ‘ 1866 

Viscount Graiibonte (d) . . . . 1866 

Sii Sisiiroitl Xurlhcou*, Rart. (#') .. .. 1867 

The Duke of A rgyll, K.T., P.C 1808 

The Mareiuis *of SAlisburj*, P.O. <2nd 

time) 1874 

G.uhonii* ll.ulily. i*.r., nvated VIseouiif 

1 i.nsbiook. J l -Ma\ . I»^7S ^/) .. .. 187» 

The MaDiui.4 of liartington, P.c. (<7) .. 1880 

The Earl of Kiiliheriy, P.C. .. .. 1882 

Lord Randolph nmrchni, P.O 1885 

'I'he Earl of Kimbi‘rley, K.G., p.c. 

(2nd time) 1886 

> 01 ' Ith’liard A-***!*! Ion fro-**', o c.n . PC. 
rnatMl \l-i oUnl. i ios>, 1!) Alip., 

J8sr. IHSO 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.o., p.c. (3rii ' 

time) 1802 

II. H. Fowbr (/*) 18W 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.C 1895 

SI. .lobn Rmlriek (?) 19»3 

John .Morii y. O.M. (./) lOOo 

Tie* I’mIi J ot Crew.-, K.o 1»10 

Yiseount Morb-y oJ L'laekb.ini. O.M. 1011 

Tlie Eiirl 0/ Cu MV, K.o (/') 3!»H 

Ausf on Chamber lain. M.i*. .. .. 1015 

1:. S. .Montagu. M. I'. 1017 

{a) Aft^rwnrd.s (by .succession) Karl of Derby. 




(by creation) Viscount 
JlaIifa.Y. 

(«) 

i» 

(by creation) Marquess ot 
Itipon. 

(d) 

II 

(by suceefision) Marqueai 
of Salisbury. 

(e) 

if 

(by creation) Earl of 
Iddeslcigh. 

(/) 

•1 

(by creation) Earl Cianbrook. 

iff) 

II 

(by Buccession) Duke of 
Devonshire. 

(h) 

II 

()>y creation) Viscount' 
Wolverhampton, a.0AX. 

ii) 

M 

(by succession) Viscount 
Midleton, 

U) 

■i 

(by creation) Vifloount 
Moriey of Blackburn, o.e. 



(by creaMCn) Marquest of 
Crewe, *i0. 
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The Provincial Ckivemments. 


~ ^tifcleb India la divided into eight large 
woviUbea^aad dx leeeor ebargea, each of wliich 
la tmied a Local Government. The ciglit 
major pioidDcea are the Froaidcnciea of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal; the Lleutonant-Qov 
etnonai^ of the United PcovIuccb. The Punjab, 
Banna, and Behar; and the Chief Commia- 
aloneiaDtp ol the Central Proviuces. Tlie 
minor provincoa are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Froviuco, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajinere 
Menrara and tho Andaman Islands. Tlie 
original divhdon ‘of British authority in India 
mts between tho Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
. and Bombay. Bengal afterwards developed 
into and was sopamted from tho Government , 
of India and then was gradually divided into 
pravinces as Uie tide of conquest brouglit ‘ 
under administration areas too large to be • 
controlled by a single authority. The stuius 
and area of theso provinces liavc been varied 
from time to time to meet the cliangid condi- 
tions of the day. Tlie most n'cciit. of tliCht^ 
changca was the Be})uratiou of the Norlli-West ‘ 
Frontier from tlie Punjab in 1901 ; the divi- 
sioii of Bcn^ into two provinces in 1005; 
and tho ilual adjustment iiiadg in accordance 
with His A^csty the King's aniiounccim'iit 
at tho Durbar of 1911, whereby I lie iiewly- 
omated province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, and Bengal was rc-divided into 
tlto Presidency of Bengal, tlio Lieut>enani- ' 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief Couinubsionership of A&n^iu, whilst the 
bea^uarters of the Goveriim«‘ut of India uere 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory surround* 
lug it, was taken under the direct adniinistra* 
tlon of Die Government of India. Ail Local . 
Govomroents alike are under the superhi- 
t^dence and control of the Oovenior-Ueiietal 
In Council. They must obey orders received 
from him, and they must communicate to him 
their own proceedings. But eaeii Ltxsul Gov- 
ernment is tho Executive head of the a<lroiuis- 
tiatloD within the province. By custom, ail , 
appointmentfl to local Govcnimeuts arc for 
a term of five years. 

The Three Classes. 

The three PreHldoucies ocoujiy a sufK'rior 
poritkm. The Civil administration of cmdi 
Is vested in a Qovornor-in -Council, apiioiniod 
by 'tiic Crown, and usually drawn from JCng- 
Uril public life. On certain matters tliey 
. desuospoud directly with tho tSwretary of State, 
a privilege not possessed by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of throe members, 
two members of the Civil Service and, under 
the Indian ConneUs Act of 1900, a fourth mem- 
ber who is usually an Indian. Like tho <iov- 
eroor-Oeneral tliey arc uddn?sscd aa Vour 
BjEneUeney, and they are escorted by a hudy- 
gdard. Tno maximum salaries as fix<'d by 
Act of Ptoliameiit are Bs. 1,20,000 for a Gover- 
nor and Ba. 04,000 tor a member of Council. 

Lleutenant^Govornors are appointed by the 
Govcmor^Geneial subjwt to tlio approlMtion 
of tho Crown. They most have served for at 
leaafe ten years iu tndia. Under the Indian 
OotinoilB Aot power was taken to create exe- 
cutive couBCua In the Licutenant-Oovcnior- 
sb^ and this has been applied to Behar whore 
the. Lfeutenant-Govemcff is assisted by a Coun- 


cil consisUug ol two members of tin. Civil 84T 
vice and one Indian. Lieuteuant-Guvemors 
aro addressed as Your Honour. Their maxi- 
mum salary, Bs. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene- 
ral-io-Councll. In ilicory, a Chief Commis- 
sioiicr administers his province on behalf of 
the Goveriior-Gtiiicral-iti-Cuuucil, who may 
resume or modify the powers tluit bo has him- 
self conferred, in practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exorcised by a 
Lieiitoiiai.t-Goverjjur. 'i'iit; salary of a Chiof 
Commissioner is ils. 5U,U0U but iu tho case 
of ilic Citntrul Provinces inis was raised to 
Es. 62,00' in coubideratloii ol the addition 
of Bcrar to iiis Goveruiat;ut. 

Provincial Councils. 

The cliattg(‘s made in the eoustltution and 
non-leg Ulati VC functions of the Logislattvo 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
members, ilection by specially constituted 
ek'eioralA;.^ was introduced, and powers were 
given 1(» members to debate and move resolu- 
tions on tlie proviuciai financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters ol general 
public interi'at, and to ask supplementary 
iiucbtiuns. A description of tlio system iu 
hoiubay will sliuw how the scheme works. 
The Bombay Legislative Council is composed 
0^ four ex-oUicio membiTs (tho three members 
of the Executive t'ouncil and the Advocate* 
G4‘ii*>ral) and 44 additional members. Of the 
additional members the Governor nominates 
tweut.v -three (of a item not more than fourteen 
may be officials) and 21 arc elected. Tho 
Oovernuieiit is without a majority of 

officials in tho Council. Of the elected mem- 
bers. eight are chfied by groups of munici- 
palities and tl)(‘ i.dstriet Boards, four by Mabo- 
medun ck'cloralt s, and three by doctorates 
of the lund-iioldiiig classes. The Bombay 
University, tlie ikmibay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Bomba; Cliaiubcr of Commerce, the 
Kuraclii Chamber of Commerce, and the MiU- 
ow'iier'L^ Association, and tlic Indian Com- 
jiiezt’ial Comniuniiy, each elect one member. 
The regulation!) for the torination of dcctoratcsj 
and us to iiie qualifleatiunn and disquali- 
fications ot candidates and voters, arc similar 
to tlio&c made in tho case of the Supremo 
Council 

The. rules for the discussion of the annual 
financial statement, artt similar to tjiCiL^ap- 
piicuble to the Supremo Gouncil.-^^Tlie Finou- 
elal Statement- is presented and considered 
as a whole and then in detail, and resdutlona 
ifiiiy he moved. The Government is not boond 
by anv n'solufcions wliich the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public inten'st under the 
eontrol of Local Governments may be made 
the Bubji'ct of resolutions. Laws passed by 
iheso lA^islaiivc Councils requite the sanction 
of Uio Governor-Goncral and may be dla- 
allowod by tho Crown. 

Ill coiMlituiiiun, in functions, and In the 
system of sp(*cial electorates, tho Legislative 
Councils in the Lfeatenant-GovemonhipB te» 
scmblo ill all the essential partlculani the 
Legislatlvu CouucU of Bombay 
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The Sccrrtaiiat 

Lauh Local (juvciuinuit \Miku Uirou^h a 
fioofctariat. which ib divided into various dc- 
paitmentB, each under a bicrttaiy. In addi- 
UoD to tlic. Sccn/tancB, then arc spocial do* 
paitmcntal heads ^uch as tlu Inspcctois General 
of Pedloo, Jails, and Hcgistiation the Director 
of Public InstiuUiou the Inspect or«Gcncril 
of Civil Hospitals or jSur,*eon General the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the buperinicndcnt 
of the Civil Vcteiinarv Department ihere 
are albo Chut Lneuieers for Tublie Works 
and IriifEation who are likiaise hicretirus 
to Gu^tiununC In iietrly all the ProAiiuts 
except Bombi^ the revmue dipaitminis 
are administered under Go\ernmeut, by a 
Board of Rivtnur. 

The District Officer 
llir administrative hyatem is bas d on the 
rcpiatid sub-division of t rrilorv cadi idnii 
liibtrati\e irea beui,; iii tin re puusihle eiiir(«e 
of an ulheer who i subordinate (o the ofbeir 
next in rank above liiiii Ihc mi t iiniMJitiul 
of these units is the Distiiet. and India ein 
braces more than - jO Di tnet aith in eve rage 
area of 4,4«IU snuar miles ind an iiiianf 
population of OJl (HK) in Madri<e th re is 
no local offlecr above the head of the Distiiet 
daewhere a Commissioner bas thi upeieision 
of a Division compriHioK hotii four to hix Di&> 
irlcts. ihe head of a Distiiet ib styled enhei 
the CoUeetor and Dibtilct MiMbtiute or the De 
puty Commibbioner Heisthenpre ntativi of 
the Gove mment and embodies the poiurofthe 
State He uvsoncemcd m the first plie viit-h 
the land and the land r venue He his al o 
charge of the local administration <if the ex 
else, income tax stamp duty and oth r source'* 
of revenue As a Mi,,istrate of (he fir t clit> 
lie can imprison (or two vears ind hut up tei i 
thoUMOd rupees In prietu^ li dots uittrv 
many cifmiud cast** although he supe i vises the 
work of tlie other Makistrates in the Distnet 
In adehtJOD to th se two maui deputuieiits 
the CoUeetor is Interested lu all mitt r p r 
taming to the welfare of th p< opl In sjme 
branches of the idministratiou hi** fuii tiuiis 
are. In eonsequenee of the form it ion of sp nal 
departments bueh as those of Public Works 
rorcsU Jails 8 nutation, ind Ldue ilion less 
direct than was formirly the eas But even 
In matte lb dealt with by separate dejurt meats 
his active co opesration and direct lein in eouubel 
are needed. Ihe Munaipal Gov rument of 
alt conudcrablo towns Is vested in Municl 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control tbcir working He is usually 
the # mwi of the District Board which, with 
the old of msidlary boards maintains roads 
schools and dispensaries, and eames out sani- 
tary improvements in rural areas 
Other Officers 

Other important district officers are the 

I Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
for tbo discipline and working of the polko 
force, and the Civil Surgeon who (except in 
Bombay) is the hrad of the midlcal and earn 
tary admmistnitlon The local organisation 
I of Government Public Works, Forests Ddu- 
eatioo and other spocial departments varies 
; in diflerent parts of the country liiaeb Dis- 
trict has Its own law officer, stylra the Govsm- 
ment Pliadcr. j 

The Districts are split up Into sub-dlvlsloiiB, 
tiiiUtr Junior Otheeni of the ludiao Civil %cr i 


''“Ti ‘n l*muicial txrvkc - 

i.ilhd Diputv toUietors In AMias. ii«Mbh.o 
and the United Ptovmua ihSo am 
bub-distrut units laUcd taluks or 
mmibUred bv tab^dars (Bombay Mdmlatda^ 
uith naib t^sUdars or marndkairls 1 m 
tahsil^r IS agisted by subordinaie offieon! 
styled revenue Inspectors or kaiiuiuios and 
the villige oflicers^ Iho most hcpoartaiit of 
ihi lattir arc ihc headman who oollocts the 
lev time the kaiuam karkun or patwail who 
k(cps the villa,n accounts, and tte chaukidar 
or village natelinian uxwar . 

irend of l^vincial Governmenl. 

I I h t ( 1 It luiib of th( Piovuii lal adinlulBiftttiuna ■>< 
With Uk Goviriimiiitotincliafoim thesubjeei 
>f inet vs lilt dibcuvbion On tlie one side tin re 
iir th< dtiorig e ulrOisirH who would focus all 
luthoutyiii th Gov rnmeut of India, on the 
itliir thi»sc stout advoiatcB of piovjiicial auto* 
muiv who would make tlu Joeal Govcniinrufh 
virtu lUy indcpindciit of the Govenumut of 
Indii riir tieiid of liidi m poliiy biiici tlio 
I r iilUH of Lojd I ui/oii hab biiii bteaddy |u 
111 dir ilioM of iiKftrt mg tlu authority ot tlu 
PDVftitiiJ Gov iiimiiits and thi eoutjol and 
lilt n I IK of h (tovomnuiit ot India haa 
|l n m it( 1 lull v n dim d, cspteiallym tbiancl- 
** l*wr* was a marked divilop- 

III nt of his poll V wlunibratcd in tlic di RpaUh 
, If 111 tlovciniuiiit of India ninth bubmlttcd 
to th M irifiry of *btale the proposal to le- 
Irunc till h ulquiifcisof the Governnuni of 
liidi i fioni C ih Ilf ta to D Ihi riiis paiagianh 
Ihu nidi it d the id abOfUu supnme authori* 

|ti H iltUuugli the extreme inteipntatlon 
Id lecd Ilf on it by some Indian publicists bad to 
I In r r Mh d d jt n oiuuih tlie mubt autliorita- 
tiv < npioitioii of till ti nd of Iridiau policy 
llu 111 ijutcn bill ( of Briti h lulc In Didia 
d TKiid on the iiKiinali supniiiaiy of (he tiov- 
riioi luiuialiri CouiKil and tlu Indian Cotiii- 
ilb oi LJOi its* It b(«us Gslunony to tlie 
iQiposbibility ot Ulowing mdtfrb of vitM oon- 
ni to bi del idtd by i mijonty of jioii-offlcial 
vitisiii the Imismi Jigi*aitive Coomil 
Ni VI rthcli SB it IS errt iiu tiiat, In tin conrm of 
(itiK till }Ust d inamls of Itidjaub lor a larger 
h mill tlu ,mvcinm ul of tlu louiitrv will have 
to b( siitislied I id the quistfoD willbi Im 
df vulutiim of fiowi r c «n hi conoeded without 
iiupairingthi siipn me lUthunty of tlie Governor 
Gintmliri Cmiiiid llu only posslhlc solulkm 
of the dinuiiily nouid appeal to be giadttaUy 
to givi the Piovjiiu H a larger measiui oi iSK 
Govcrnmint until at 1 ist India would co^t 
of a nnmbf r of uliuliiutrations, antonotoous In 
I 111 provmiial affairs with tlu Qovcmmtnt of 
. India above tlu m all and posscwing power to 
luti Tfirr in east of tuisgoviniiiunt. out ctidl* 

I naiily n stnrtmg thi Ir functions to mnttois of 
I Imperiul c our i ni In oxdi r that (tus enpanwn- 
I matloii m ly be attained it Is t bsential that ths 
supreme Goveniment should not jto 
With any partleidar Provincial GovemUMiDt. 
flu rr movai of the Govcminnit of India fnan 
CUintUls, thonlOf., • wwOK whtalt %ILS 

1 Iiocal S( If Govcmmmt on sound and sale Unes. 

It IB g ncrally lecognlsod that the UkptiA of a 
gic at centtaj Governnu nt should bo sepaiato 
and independent, elfeot Ima bean glvcai to 
tois pnniipicln UiniiUted StatoB, Otnffila and 
\u tralla ** 
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PtuTiiicca. 


JKo. uC j Area in 
Diatriuts. j Square miles. 


Puiiulatkm 

(1911). 


Aloker Herwara. . 
Atidamans and NIcobara 

Awam 


Balttcbbtan •* 

and Orissa 

Bondiay (Presidency) 
Bombay . . 
Bind .. 
Aden 


Buraia 

Central Provinces and Bunvr . . 


Korth-West Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Tcrritoricbi 
Punjab 


United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . . 

Agra 

j Oudh 


Total Briliab Territory. . 



' ^ i 

2.7 J1 

501,39ri 

u a 0 « 

b,i4» 

26,450 

> 12 

52,959 . 

6,713.035 

c 

(3.804 

414,412 


78.412 

45,483,077 

. 21 

S3,20c« 

34,490,084 

t-.i 

122.064 , 

10,672,642 


73.018 

16,113,042 


47;U66 

8,513,433 

— 

80 

46,165 

41 

220,728 

12,115,217 


100,;M3 

13,916.308 

r 

1,382 

174,970 

24 

141.726 

41,405,404 

3 

16.466 

2.196,933 

2'J 

97,200 

19,974,956 

i6 

107.164 

47.182,044 

;j« ' 

82,198 

34.624,(»4U 

12 

23,960 

12,538, 0f)4 

» 

2fi7 

l,fK»7,901 

244,267,542 


>1*. 

D»trict.s. 

■\rcii in 

j Stinaic luilc?. 

Fopulation 

(1911). 


86,3 IJ 
8,Ot»9 
32,773 

396,1 J2 
2,032,798 
4,538,161 

• • • a 

• • • « 

63.761 

78,772 

31,188 

7.411,567 

9.356,980 

2.117,002 

• a a • 

• • V • 

a • » • 

82,698 

80.9(H> 

575,835 

13,374,676 

3,158,120 

• • ■ a 

a a a a 

• a aa 

0,909 

3,428,975 

a a a a 

29,444 

6,806,193 

1,622,094 

a a • a 

36,532 
127,641 ’ 

4,218,794 

10,530,432 

j «•• • 

"’6,079 

87,920 

838,036 

.... 675,267 

S).864,996 

.... 1.773,168 

815;i33.537 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


'J'iic Bombay Pi’csiUi ncy alou{; the 

^'Cbt coust oC indiu, from Sind iu the Mortli to 
Kanara iu thu South. It cm braces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an urea of lS0,92:i square 
miles and a populatiuu of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 65,701 square miles are in Native titates, 
Witli a population of 7,411,675. (fOO^raphi- 
eally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 6,182 square 
' miles and a population of 2,032,798. The 
ouilyin;; post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay GovenuueiiL : it has an urea of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165. 

The Presidency embraces a wide divtTsity 
of sou, climate and people. In ttic Prcsuh'iicy 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, waicied 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, wii{)bc fertility 
is BO marked that it has lout' been known us the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two setdions by tlie 
Western Ghats, a runjrc of hills rujining parallel 
to the coast. Above Gliats are tlio Deccan 
Districts, with a pour soil aiul uu arid (‘limaht*, 
south of these come the KarnalH* districts. On 
the 6ca bide of tlio Oliuts is the Konkati, a jie<;> 
f;rowing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Tlicn in the 
far north is .Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except whore irrigation fiom the 
4 ^ 1 udU 8 has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. c 

The population varies as markedly ?oiI and , 
climate. In Sind MaJiomcdaiiH pied<>iijin.itc. ' 
Gujarat lias remained true to flindui'.m alt bough 
'long under the dominion of powcriul Mabom'e- 
dan kings. Here there ib an amplitude of caste 
dlvjsioiis, and a people, who 'although softened 
by prosperity, arc amongst the keem^t trading ■ 
races in the world. 'Jlic Deccan peasant hab 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
tliat the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in t^ujaiut, and thirty 

g er cent, are Mahrattab. The Kurnat ic is the 
ind of the Llngaycts, a Tlii^ roforniing sect - 
of the twelfth century, and in'flic Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. I'our main 
Janguages are Bpoken, Sindi, Gujarati. IMarathi 
and Kbnaresr, with Urdu a rough lintjm franca ' 
where English lias not penetrated. 'Flic main 
^stcB and tribes number five hundred. 

. Industries. 

industry is agriculture, which 
supports sisny-four per cent, of the popu- 
I lation. In Sind tlic soils arc wholly alluvial, ' 
and nfider the influence of irrigation pro- ; 
duceSbarly increasing crops of wheat and 
cottonr In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
diich uiidAr careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 


jrWch 


Eaic^ mokes splendid garden land. The 
_,^ant Boil characteristic of the Dcccai^Js 
bliUak soil, which produces eotton, wheat, gram | 
and mflUi^ and in certain tracts rich crops of > 
ihUgar cane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown j 
nnde^the abundant rains of the submontane \ 
fl^ook. and in the south the Dharwar cotton { 
VfiM wftb Broach as the best in India. There • 


; arc no great perennial rivers suitable for Irrf* 

! gaiion, and the harvest is largely depfindeot 
; upon tlic seasonal lafesfUli, supplenrambod, by 
! well irrigation. A chain of irrigation wow 
I consisting of canals fed from great reservoini in 
' the region of unfailing lalnfaU in the Ghats, Is 
: gradually being competed, and this will iiltl« 

' mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
; drought. More tluin any other part of India 
, the Presidency has been scourgra by Ibmine 
. and plague during the past twmiiy years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tiibuktioii 
lias made the people more self-reliant, and the 
' ri'-c in the values of all produce, synchnmising 
' wb.h a certaiu development uf industry, has 
- induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, tliat is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Govemmont 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment ho cannot bo iBspos* 

bCauCd. 

Manufactures. 

WJiiLt agriculture is the principal industry; 
otlu'i'', have np inennsiderable place. The 
miiuTui wealth of the Presidency Is tmuill. 
and h confined to building stone, salt ex«- 
tracted from tlic bea, and a little mangas, 
m^iC. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The huudloum weavers produce bright- 
coloured sciris, and to a dimlnibhhig extent Uie 
oxqnibite kiucobs of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
Bombay silver ware lias a place of its own, au 
well as tlie brubs work of Poona and 'Nastk. 

: But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts bcncatii Industry organise' on 
mmleru lines. Bomlmy is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, where the in- 
dustry embraces 29,33,775 spindles and 57,921 
looms and employs 1 ,2r>,713 liands and cohsubnu 
39,71,849 cwts. of cotton. This industry it 
now ilourishing, and is steadUy rising in effi- 
ciency. In lieu of producing immww quanti- 
ties of low grade yarn and cloth, chiefly for the 
Chuia mprket., the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleaclicd goods of a quality wldcb 
improves every y<iar, and the principal market 
is at home. Whilst the industry centres hi 
Bombay City, there arc important offshoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broach and dholapiir. In Ahine-» 
dabad there arc 10,4S,847 spindles and likikdtfl 
looms : in Sliolapur 2,44,164 srindies and 
3,982 looms ; and hi the Presidency 4745^754 
spindles and 91,518 looms. It is expected 
the prosperity of the Bombay trade 
quickened, as a project, now in op 
for the substitution of electricity for i 
the electricity is generated at a hydn 
station in the Ghats, fifty miles dtatepb— 
furnishes cheap and efficient power- Its 
situation on the western-sea-board. In tomdi 
at once witli the principal markets of India and v 
the markets of tlie west, has given Bosflwy an 
iDimensc sea-borne trade. The older porkg; 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and MaadVie; were*' 
famous in the anedent days^ and their bcMd and ' 
hardy mariners carried Indian oommevp^to tbn; 
Persian Gulf and the coasts of Africa. But Um , 
opening of the Suez Canid send the tnereashi^ . 
size of ocean steamers bave t^ed Ho oobiosqp; 
tratc ft in ADodem ports wiib deep wnter^dMoii^ 
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aM titem-borae trade ol the Fi^Mency 
.'ll SOW oosoentrated at Bombay and Karartbl, 
MCh^niAi attempts are being made to develop 
I MOrmugao* in Portaffuese territory, into an 
, outlet fbr the trade of the Southorn Mahratta 
.'C^txy. The foreign trade for the ])ori ot 
' B^bay for the year 1917-18 was as I'oIIowh : — 
ImpCdrts Bs. 6681,80,044; Exiiort.; (Indian 
foowe) Bs. 7614,36,629, (foreign merchandise) 
Ba, 658, 76, no. 

Administration. 

’ The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
aor-in-Oouncil. The Governor is appointiMl 
the Crown, and is usually drawn from 
we ranks of those who have made their mark 
In Bngifah piihiift life. Kc is assisted by a 
Gonncil of th'ee members, two of whom are 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service, and the tliird 
Id practice is an Indian. Each Alcmber takes spe- 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 
where differences of opinion occur, or of special 
Importance, arc decided “in Conneil.“ AIJ 
papers relating to public service btisimrss reacJi 
Government through the 8eer<‘tarUit, divided 
Into five main departanents each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Bevenue and Finaiagal : (6) Political, 
gndlelal, and Special : <c) General, Educational, 
Marine and EccleRlastical : (d) Ordinary Public 
Works: M Irrigation. The senior of the three 
GihrlUan Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secre- 
tary« The Government frc<iuently moves. It 
Is in Bombay from November to the end of 
Sfimh; at Mahableshwar from April to June; 
in Poona from June to September; and at 
l^diableshwar from October to ^'ovcmber; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
jdef the Qovcmor-in-Council the Prosuloncy is 
administered by four Coiuiiiisnioneis. The ■ 
Oommlssiouer in Sind has eoiiBidemblo inde- 
pendent powers, in the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
4DlviBiati, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the' Central Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
then Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
imder a Collector, usually a Covciuiiited Civi- 
lian. who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Coll(v*tors, and one or more Deputy 
CoUeotors. A eollectorate contains on an 
jtveiage fl'om eight to ten talukas, each 
coasting ot from one to two hundred villages 
Whose whole revenues belong to the Slate. 
The village officers are the fiatcl, who is the 
head of tlm village hot-b for revenue and imlict; 
purpose, tiie talati or kiilkami, clerk and 
moUntant ; the messenger and tlie watehnuin. 
wer each Talnka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
tcate# The e.harge of the Assistant Deputy 
'CUllector contains three or four talukoa The 
Mleotor and Magistrate is over the whole 
Diitilct. The Commissioners exercise general 
ikUitrol over the Districts in their Divisions., 
The Gontvol of the Government over the Native ! 

^Presidency is exercised through' 

Justice. 

'L Thu admfiDistratiDn of Justice Is entrusted i 
As the BIgb Court sitting in Bombay, and \ 
a Chief Justioo, who Is a bar- 1 
sht puhgie Ju^es, either Civilians, ' 



I, Jndlelil CUnu 


of' JndleJil Compilwlpner (three I 


I judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the^ 
j highest court of civil and criminal appem. Ot 
ithc lower civil courts the court of the first 
I instance Is that of the Subordinate Judge 
! recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers, 

] Tlic Court of first appeal is tliat of the District 
' or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
. nate judge with special powers. District and 
I Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Bs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
, defdsion of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
' and from the decision of the District Judge in 
. all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
; trict }Mid Assistant Judges exercise criminal 

■ jurisdiction tliroughout the Presidency, but 

■ original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
tlie Exe'*utive. District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences aic subject to confirmation by the 
(^nrt. In some of the principal cities Speond 
Magistrates exercise summary iurisdicHtJon 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
fimetions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court (jf Small Causes, corresponding to 

.the English Com dry Courts. 

Local Government. 

l.oral control over certain branches of the 
adridi list ration is securcil by the constitution of 
local boanls and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Talnka, 
and the hitie.r over a city or town. These 
Ixidics arc composed of members either^ 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
•people, who arc rmpou’crcd to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, saiiitaf-ion, the 
const ruction of roudn and tanks, and general 
, impro\om('nts, 'Vheir funds are derived from 
ces<e.s on the land revenue, the toll and ferry* 
fuiidB. The tendency of recent years has been 
1 o increase the elftd ive and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow tliPnc bodies to elect their 
oM'ii chairmen, niiilst large grants have been 
made frr>ra the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

Finance. 

The finance of the provincial govern- 
ments is marked by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autoiioiiiy. Bp to 1870 
tlicn* was one couinion purse for aU India. 
Since t lien piogre.ssivc steps have beiii taken to 
ineica'-e tlu' independence of local Goverriments. 
Broadly, certain heads ot revenue are divided 
with tile Impel ini Government, whilst certaii|, 
growing In'ods of revenue, varying • in each 
pro\ iiiee, are allotted to the locajOcm||ginent. 
Thus in Bombay tlm land rfiMn^Btemp 
revenue and revenue from assessed taxes ate 
divided with the Government of India. All other 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Governmtmt. The provincial Budget for 1918-19 
shows an opening balance of Be. 308 lakhs, 
revenue 908 lakhs, expiuiditure 868 lakhs and 
the closing balance. Bs. 428 lakhs. These large 
balances arc dun to grants from the Impew 
Governments for non-recurring exp.ebditure. 

Public Works. . „ 

The Public Works Department is’ under the 
control of two Chief Englnears wfao act as * 
Secretaries to the Oovernmeiit; oocl for 
Oeneral Woika and the otbec for IxrQ^tlqn 



Elphinstone College, Bctmbay, Pi^pgil 
(k>vernton. ’’ 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal. Me. P. W. 
Bain. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, ttm 
Kev. W. G. ttobertson. ^ 

Dharwar College, Principal, Mr. H. G. Baw- 
liUBon. 
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^nto tbem are Sttp^ln|^dlng Engineew The ^nclpal educational loBtltutiong aies-^ 
In charge of dlvlsloDB and Executive Engineers ^ ^ „ 

In charge of districts, with the Consulting Government Arti CoOiQn-^ 

Arcblte<£. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals ted 
by the annnol inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are tne Bern Canal, Gokak Canal, Mntha Canal 
and the Godaveri Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
( tective irrigation works, originating hi reser- 
r voiis in the Ghat regions. The first of these 
the Godavari Scheme, is now in operation,) „ . . .. ... 

the I’ravara Scheme and the Nlia Scheme are , Arts CoUeg ^ — 

progressing steadUy. The Public Works budget ' St. Xavieja, Bombay (Sootety of JesttsX 
for the current year is 123 lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories : District Police, Bailway Police 
smd iiie Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are andc.r the Inspcctor-Gcueral who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
Northem and Southern Banges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Bailways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Snperiuteudents of 
police have cliarge of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. 3'he Bombay City Police is a i 
separate force maintained by Governmcni. 

Inder a Commissioner who is responsible direct I 
^ to Government. The Training School at Nasik (r 

»irn«i»nnn w.iMnn an<1 4 - Via ranlr * 


prepares young gazetted officers and the rank : 
and file for f' 


their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 114 lakhs. 

Education. I 

Bducatlon is imparted 
direct Government agency, 



partly throngh 
partly through 


Principal, Bev. FaUier Goodler. 

Wilson CoUrgo, Bombay (Scottish Miisloa), 
Principal, Bev. Dr. Mackiclian. 

Ferguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, the Hoo'ble 
Mr, B. P. Paranjpe. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal^ Air. Clarke. 

Sanialdas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. Unwalla. 

Bahauddinbhai College. Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. Scott. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant AJerlieal College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, U.-C 0 I. Street, 1 . 11 , 8 . 

College of Science; Poona (Government). 
Principal, Dr. Allen, 

iigrlciiltural College, Poona (Government), 
Friiiciiurl, Dr. Harold Mann. 

Cliiefs* College, Bajkot, Principal, Mr. Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School. Bombay, Principal, Mima AU ' 
Akbar Elian. 

College of Commerce, Bombay. Prlneliial, 
Mr. P. Anstey. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. E. Hewlett. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, DUeetor, 
Lt.-Col. Glen lilstou, CM.E., LM.8. 

Aix J. d. School of Art, Bombay (CKivem- 
' ment), Principal, Mr. Uoggarth. 


pi grants-in-ald. Government 

/Arts* Collegee at Bombay, Poona 
at ; tbe Grant Medical CoUege, the 
. ffiege of Science, the Agricultural i 
Veterinary CoUege, School of Art, Law 

. Bd a CoUege of Commerce. A Science 

CdlegB-in Bombay is now in course of 
csonimdUon. Also in Bombay City, and the 
faeadqualEers of each district, a mode] secondary 
acbooL, Tim otlier secondary schools are in 
private ;badis; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boa^s with a grant-ln-aid. Tbe Bombay 
Municipality Is rewponsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay CSty. There are now in the,) 

Colleges 4,702 Seholarsf 

'f**® Medleal D^rtment Is In 

f”* *^® Surgeon-General and Sanltatfim of 

OOTOfiunent tbe Sanltar? CommiMloner, both 
Bdtteatloml Budget is 106 lakba. of tbe Indian Medical Berviee. OMI : . 

The Educational Department is administered stationed at each district headqiMrtoni id*, 
by a Director, with an Inspector In each Divi- ' sponsible for tbe medical work of the dfstldat, 
* a Deputy Inspector with Asststante whUst sanitation Is entmsted to one of 'tibe 
district. Bigher educatlen is con- Deputy Sanitary CommisslCHiers. Three tee 

^ the Bombay University (established hospitals are maintained by Urn GovemiwDt 

Ih 1857) consisting of tbe Chancellor (the Go- in Bombay, and well-equlr*-^ — 

vemcnr of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor in all Impr-^—^ 

(appointed by Government lor two yean), and four million 
..HO Fellows of whom 10 are ssh^eie: 10 Uents are t — ^ ^ 
eleeted by the GradiiateB, 10^1^ the Iheuitieii, contains 7 LiumMc Atyiqms and l^ laffltgtlBiw 
" I CbaoeeUoi, ' - 


Victoria Technical lustitate, Bombay, Prla* 
cipal. Mr. T. Dawson. 

Medical. 


ITeSf: 

b; 


and 80^ are nominated by tbe i 


for the treatment 



The Bombay Presidency, 

ln^anled out by a Btatl under tlid" direct ion of the ; Mr. Shurlf! Dcvji Kanji . 

Comminioner. Sanitary work ha* , jf, 
leoelved an imraeriHC stimulus from the larsel ..u. „ 

‘^AAlitB made by the GoircrDment of India out of , l^hrahlm Iiaroon .lafi.ir. 

we opium surjdiiscs. 'ilie Budget is ' 0 laklif. * Mr. Siiridliar Balkristina (Jpasanl. 


Qoverwr and President in Council. 


Nomimted. 
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jasa Exa-Ili'ury Tlir JllKlil Sn i:< 

Ambrose;' Llojd, o.i'.i.K., Took \\U 

XOth Doomber l«l«. 

Personal Staff. 

. PfineXo^Seey . — William ratrirk CoAvie, i.e.s. 


Advocrili’-flcnoml (ex-offioio), 

' 'Ir. C. N. tldon, I.e.s. 
i Mr. A. B. Arthur. 

* .Mr. Salt bhai Krriniji BaiodsAvalu. 
’ Mr. 1» Jl, <\ol II. 


Milff. Sncretary~-IA .1. G. (tn ijr. 
Jlide-dc-Cam 2 * — Major ArkAMlfilil . 

Honorary AidcH-de-Camp. -L' .-Col. V. U. ( .oh H. 
D.l.K.,l,o.fi.. Comjnamling ifiih - 

lion, liidiau Jjt'itnri' I- on*. : (:!!■'. I*. 
HilddIcHtou, r.i.K., k.i.m : M luili iu Ij- uI 
Alujid Khan Itilcr .bniii B • hailin'. .Na". .“.I* it. 
Savatiur; MaharaAA'al hhri JJan.m- snh-i. 
Raja of Baria : Ml licrbaii ''ir Vara .hr.-niiit< 
Bamehandrarao Jlhaii Sah* t» I'alu k- 

’ dhiiri« K.O.I.l-!., Chit'l of JaoiLliaiMli . 

Nigt'i \}\ Patou, l.-ith J’.SjuIuin 
I. D. h\ 

Indian Aufr-c/i'-C/irti/i - Suti.ulai M.ijoi ti:*! 
/ kriblinu, R^'io llahatliii . llotli Main it i a . 

Metnbera of Council. 

Bfr. George Camililiael, c s.i., i c.s. 

Mr. 0. B. Curtis, c.s.r., i.e..*. 

Sir ibrahitn Rahitiiiotda. Kt., r.i ii. 

AidUiofial Members of Cn^oirtl PiMnt, 


Mr. .1.0. Cowinton. 
i'r. C.ij laji J'lTjiai.tjf p. 

newaii oatindiii Kasiliinalh llamchandra God- 
bole. 

Mr. Muhaminii] Ilaji Jihui. 

Mr. H. s. KaniJjf 
Mr. .1. 1). J. nkiiip. 

Mr f J . J’. Ki -d rii*-?!'. 

Ml. Ihnry Stavi ly Lawri ncf, i r s. 

Mi. UibiMiai .'^itiuaUlas Mehta, C.I.E.. 
ll.io DMiidnr V. h. !Xdik. 

Ivliin Biiuuiin ihr lUkii-th totf/r/d Mian Muhani< 
mad. 

Mi. J n Jl rl« K (I Pratt, i.c.S. 

• .Mr. Vluroze C. Si-lhna. • 

list'* I’.abatiiir K. Satin*. 

Ml l’»ir.i-bot.»iiid i*-’ 'l'luk»irda«t. 

I'fi-to IK i*al II. W. S. I yons. 


Mr. D. V. Brlvl, li.A., i-h'ctfd by tin 

MoiiicipallUos of the Soiilh'rn lilM.'«ion. 

"Mr. G. M, Bhurpri, 1l.'ir,-at-I.n\v, llh'tud bj 
the Jagliirdura and Zaiunidar.s of Siiiu. 

Mr, Bidhanath TJhnuddeo Garud. 


Sftfdar Syed Alf K1 Bdroop. JCItclt'il hv (he 
Muliaminadau Coumuimly of tin- ^oitinin 
. Division. 


Mr.^uuilal V. Mt'hta. h.a., Lk.it. 

Blmach G.’H. 1)ida>atAU.'ih, Plt'citd by 

' DistfbJt liocal Jioards of t be Simi Hix Mta*. 
^TdKT Si»in1va,s Coopi/iswaml .Mudaliar. 

JJiTr. Atontaguo l>e Poiui roy W, bh, r i.i... r i; i'. 

fjHf* 0. K. rarekh, ».A., Lb.n. Klocted by the 
L\ llusicipalitios of the Northern Dixiiriuii. 
iHuoiiaiieb Hacilal De.saibliai iK'.-ai. .. 

pBr. IhiiStliinath Furusliottiim Paranjpyc. 

Hr.'AMul Ka^r alias Fakir Alohd. valad Itira- 
hjtin Khan Patliuii. 

todar Dulabawa Raisingji, Thakor of Kerwada. 
lasted by the Saidara of Gujiuui. 

ManmdhMidaB Ram]! llora. Rlected by 
1 ' m, ludlan Commercial Community, 
pjf/^dney irwiiuB Gjlhim. 
m XHttshaw ^wkjec pietit, ^rt. 

TjBbinte, ».**, UmO. 


Ibio Jlah'tdur nA luml T' lii iv diia. 

SJO’.I 1 To l.OMvUNMKl#** 

poh‘:i'if, Sft u.;f JmheiaL — L. jfofbejrtson, 

» ' I > I 1 I.K., 

f. K C. J 

(/// 1 Pol f •!/, ir/'ti lif>' 'i{. ( I'tTuiiorMTj'X'-’ 

/’i.'f/i't a*/ omi >r/, orate. — The .tton'blti 
' Ml. P.ilii.l. K »l.vit Call. 11, (.’.I.i:., I.tpa; 
invn- ruf. Ptiot 'lUnnnlf Mu • ins and Scetesiao* 
ttiai. - (;.‘oi:"<* .\ithur Thomas, u.a.; i.c.s, 

Li ful Pi-fonf 'in nt nml llcmcndtraneer of Legai 

JltOfS. -Cvovjc l*oiiylas I'Tonrh, ll.A., 1.0.8. 

prhhc Works Dciorlmmt.- Frederick St, John 
iiidibii* (Ag.) mill K. J. Joiaf 

fyeo'dimj), 

V MiSOKI.LANEOVS -ArrOlNTMkNTS (S. C.) 
j Aiilvi rde-Cenrraly The ITori. Mr. T. J. Straiigauui. 
' InKprrtor-Cenrral of Pcdice^ W. L. Berkeley 
Soutcr, O.i.JB. 

I Direvtor of Pithlie fnstrurtion. The Hon. Mr. 
,1. G. rovernloii, O.l'.B. 

SurgcoH’Generaf. The lion. Sacgeon-Geaeral 
B. W. S. ].yon8, 1.M.S. 

Oriental Translator^ Mnhuriimad J\adir Shaikh. 
Talukdari SeltlemsnL Officer, R. G. Gbrdop, 
I.C.S. . . 
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The Bombay Presidency, 


SMemmU Cammistioner and Director of Land 
Jteoords^ F. G. H. Anderson. 

D^eetor of Agriculture and Co-operative SoeU- 
Hoe, G. F. Eeatiuge, c.x.E. 

Baj^frar of Co-operative Societies^ R. B. £w- 

Munieipal CommiMto^ier, Bombay^ J*. W". Moiiie. 
Sheriff Sir Oowanji Joliangir, Bart. 
Vice-Chancellor t Bombay University, Ghtmanlal 
H. Betalvad. 

Sogietrer, Bombay University, Furdunji Basiur. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, F. A. M. Vin- 
cent, O.V.O. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lirnt.-Col. F. H. G. | 
Butrhinso.i. • 

Accountant-General (Actintf). C. W. C. Car -on. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Jackson, 

l.H.8. 

PoAmatter-General , Henry Morion lJutchii»-on,' 
O.B.U.,X.C.S. 

Oommietioncr of Customs, ball. Opium and 
JSpeeiee, S. H. Arthur. 

OQUeetor of Customs, Bombay, P. EccK l.c>. 
ConeuttSng Architect, G, W. Wittet. 

Governors of Bomuay. 

Sir Abraham iSliipumu 1662 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1661 
finmfrcy Cook^ . . . . • . . . 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 160^ 

Died, 21st May, 1007. 

Captain Henry Garey (Q/TiciaimF) •• 

Sir George Oxciidcn 1668 ‘ 

Died in Surat, 14th July,^1669. 

Gerald Aungier . . . . * . . . . 1669 

Died in Surat, SOtli June, 1677. 

Thomas Bolt 1677 

Sir John ChUd, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1691. 

Daniel AuMidey {Officiating) . . 1694 . 

Sir Jolin 9|ttr 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite . . 1704 • 

WiUiam Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (OiTicM'nF) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone 1715 | 

Wiiliagi Phipps 1722 1 

Bobe^«44»r« 1729 


Majo^eneral William Medows « . , . 1786 

Major-General Sir Robert Abeioiomby, ' 1780 

K.C.B (fl), • • ; 

George Dick (O^eiaiin^) . • •• •« 17<Mb 

John Griffith {Officiating),, • 1706i 

Jonathan Duncan 1785 

Died, nth August, 1811, 

George Brown {Officiating) * •• Im 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart ' .. 1818 

The lion. MountAtiiait Elphinstone . . 1818 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.O.B. 1827 
> Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
! with, K.C.B. 

! Died, 15th January, 1831. 

' John Komor (Ojllcfating) .. .. •• 1881 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.c.n 1885 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Farish {Officiating) ,, .. 1838 

Sir .1. Rivi'tt-Carnac, Bart. ., .. 1889 

Sir B illiain Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (5) • 

George William Xudor^n (OffUiatiHg) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.U 1848 . 

Lestock Roboit Reid {Officiating) . . 1846^ 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Visconiit Fsilkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone. G.c.U., p.c 1658 

Sir George Russel Clerk, K.C.fi. <2ud time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frcre. S.C.B. 1868 
The Bight Hon. WilliadTllobcrt Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Thilip Edmond Woclchouse, K.C.B. . . 1878 
Sir Riehard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.I. . . 1877' 

Lionel Robert Ashburuer, C.S.I. (Aefing). • 1880 

The Right Hoii. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braithwaitc I'cile, C.B.I. {Acting ), . 1885 

Baron Rcay 1886 

Baron Harris 1800 

Herbert Mills BtrdwooJ, C.s.L {Acting) ,, 1805 


Baron Sandhurst .. .. ,, 1806'. 


John Home 1734 

8tq>heo Law 1730 ! 

John Geekie {Officiating) 1742 

WUliam Woke 1742 

Bichard Bourchier 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Tboouui Hodges 1767 

Dioili 23rd February, 1771. 

WUliam Hornby 1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam . . ^ >/ . . 1764 

Bawson Hart Boddam . . ' . . . . 1785 

AadBOW Ramsay (OjSteMfio) .. .. 1788 i 


Baron Nortbeote, c.B lOOO 

Sir James Moiitcath, K.C.8.I. (Aritftg) .. 1008 
Baron Laiuiugton, Q.O.lt.a., O.O.I.B. .. 1003 
J. W. P. Muir-Maekeuzie, 0.8.1. {Actintf, . 1007^^ 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.OJf.O.« 1007^ 

O.C.I.E. (c). • .V' 

Baron Willingilon, O.C.I.E. «. •• 1018; 

Sir Gcoi'ge Ambrose Lloyd .. - 18J^‘ 

(a) }*rocpcded to Madras on duty in Aiig.,1708j> j 
and Uicn Joined tlic CouncU of the OoveN'^ 
nor-Geiicral as Commander-in-Chtol 
India on the 2Sih Oct., 1703, 

{b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay 
the Honourable the Court of plrcotoirt 
the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he eould tater 
cliarge of his apimlutmenL he was ossaoiH ;' 
nated In Gabul on the 8$ra Deo„ 1841. /, 

(e) Aftemrda (by inmMoa) Hoioo By 
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The Madhis Presidency. • 


Tb* tladiM Presidency, officially the Presl- 
iteicy of Fort 8t Oeorse. together with the 
Native States, occupies Ilie whole southern por- 
tioD of the peuluBula. and, excludhig the Native 
States, bas an area of 141.075 square miles. It 
hu on the east, on the Bay cf Bengal, a coast- 
of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In ah this extent of coast, however, tiiere is not 
a gtatgle natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with tlie exception of Madras, which has 
an arilflcial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-level 
from about 1,000 to about 3,(K)0 ft., and stretch- 
ing DOitliwanlB from the Nilgiri Bills, occupif's 
the central area of the Presidency ; on either 
side are tlie Eastern and the AVestern Ohats, 
whicb meet in the Nileiris. 'Ihc hciirht of the 
western mountahi-chain has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Whore the chain is liigii, 
the Intercepted rain-eloiids give a hc.ivy fall. 
Which may amount to 150 inclit‘s. on the seaward 
(Bide, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Wlioro the chain 
Is low, rain-clouds are not checked in their we^it- 
Wi^ course. In the central tulil eland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
In summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from w^ to east, in their earlier course drain 
TaUier than irrigate the country : but the deltas 
of the Oodaveri, Kislna and Can very an' pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of ilruught and 
are the only portions of the cast, coast wliore 
agriei^ture is not dependent on a rainfall 
r£^y exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
imtiuely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1011 was 41,402,000 and tlmt of tlie Native 
States was 4.813,000. Hindus account for 
SO per cent., Mahomedans for (5, Cliristians for 
2. and Auiinists for 2. The vast majority of the 
popi^tiou is of Dravidian race, and the prin- 
cipal l^vidlan languages, TaiuU and 'i etiigu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, r(v^pi*e- 
ttvdy. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak 'I'aniil, 
877 speak Tclugu, 74 Mahiyalain, 07 Caiiaresi* 
and 28 Hindustani It is remarkable that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter ot 
a fDOUon belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

About 08 TOr cent, of the population is 
Ite, copied in Agriculture. About 40 pci cent, 
ikkvfng a direct interest as land -owners or 
j^enaats. About 66 per cent, of the miti- 
gated acre Is under food croi». the iirinciiHi] 
||»^g rice (10*7 million acres), choluro or great 
;lni]Qet (5*6 million acres), •spiked millet (3';{ 
aere^ and ragi or millet (2 6 miUion 
pflCeO^ 24,028 acres are under wheat, 3,079 
^sere* are under barley About 3*2 million acTrs 
Are under oil seeds, about 2*7miliioi. atTes are 
mnder cotton, 26,822 acres are under tea and 
Rt8,522 acres are under coffee. Irrigation is 
MdaeCBSsary on the West Coast but on the Eaht 
80*5 per cent, of the eolUvated area has 
silly to be irrigated. IrrlgatlOD works 
;.hite t8A66 tanka. 6,164 river channels, 6,1 14 
dug choDuels, 1,801 anicuts, 391,650 ayaknt 
‘*‘.i6ind 815,786 supplmutal wells. The 


recent progress of the application of machl* 
nery to irrigation on a small scale has been 
remarkable. 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply pruliibit very large industrial deve- 
lopment in the Presidency, but excellent work: 
both ill reviving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspii'CH. The only indigenous art employing 
a eon.^'iderable number of workers is weaving 
There i' no system of regular registration ra 
vogue, and the figures given can be regarded 
only as apiToximate, but n turns sliow a totiy 
of 1.231 q. 'Stories driven by engines of an aggre- 
gate H. i‘. of .33,417. Of tt-'cse factories 170 
are concerned with cotton. 

Trade. 

Tin* total v.iliir ol the ‘•fiiborne trade of the 
Madni*. Pri^idciiry in 1910-17 was m-arly 5,455 
lakh-., ‘-Iiow'ing an inenn-e of 509 lakhs or 12 
|a‘r e.i id ii'i foinparc rt with tied, ot the pn^vious 
y«:u. l*'ori*i' 4 n Iradi' eoiitinui d to fi*el the 
f Ol tin- war and in vh w oj thr diiricultics 
ol ohlaiiiing (.onnag( and thi vi ry high rat.fs of 
Ifnigiit. eouplcd with n ttrictioiif- exit Tided to 
' mo-1 c o:nmoditii> and rxeliange difficulties, 
lit 1 -. n niarkablf that. Ih*' total volume ol the, 
-<*alionn trade exc- « di d that ot the average 
I lor the tivi* year- inimediat> ly preceding the 
war. Till trade ol the I'liited Kingdom with 
I Mudra- inerui-ed bolli in imports®and exports, 
land t’li- i- trn. alJ*o ol tin* I’liitcd states of 
jAiinrieu and JaiKiii. 'flu- chief prirt, Madras, 
amniidid tor fort >-«%•«► pi-r ci nt. ol the total 
trade ol thi lT'-.-idiiiey. Tin trade of the 
I'liiUd Kingdom repre.^eiiti d forty eight per 
lc«nt. OJ the total rfnule. The ti-ade with the 
I Brlti^h Empire ri pre>eiiti d venty-flve per 
le'nt. oi tile total trade. JaiKiii contributed 
niaiiiJy to the inen a e by forty-three pcT cent* 
in the trade with A-iatie yiorts. 

Education. 

During the year 191 0-1 V the total number of 
public in -lit lit ion- ro-e ironi 30,474 to 31,276 
and thi -tv. ngth irom L.491,945 to 1,534,051. 
The |ii rci ntagi- oi male scholars to male 
IKipulatioii iiunaed from 5.1 in 1011-12 to 
0,5 in 1010-17: and the corresponding per- 
centage lor female -eholars ro e trom 1.01 to 
1.5. The pi'rceiilagi ol the number of >*cholars, 
male and lemnlc, to the total population rose 
from 3 in 1011-12 to 4 In 191 0-l?. The total 
expiiiditun Jor the yiar 1910-17 ros e -im m 
ils. lakhs to Kk. 210.9 

total expi'ndlture public luiidi^ eontributed 
53.15 per Cent., lees 20.40 pi r cent., and other 
-oun*es 20.30 per cent. With the hi Ip of 
<})erial Iin|> rial and Provincial grants the 
Univer- ity ha^ bi'eii able to cnlargi Its iunctloDS' ' 
during tiu 110.-1 live years. Tlurr has bt'cn a 
pronouiici d ti ndeiicy to overcrowd the hccoh- 
dary .-rliools in the large towns. The total 
number oi elementary sehooK, other than 
tho,-e reservee* for girls, has ri«rn In the past 
five years from 24,034 to 28,807 ; and in the 
name pi'rlod the number ol boys attending them 
has increased by 20 per cent. The numbt r of 
technicAl schools decuin d during the five years 
but the .^ttfdentt attending them Increaied; the 
most popular couises ore drawing and oonuneipe* « 
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The Madras Presidency. 


Government. 

The Hadraa Prciaiduncy Is governed on 
A syatem generally similar to th:tt obtaining 
in Boiubiiy and liengal. At the head ib 
the Governor usually Bi li-etrd from the raiik>> 
of British public mh'O or of HX-Govomors of 
Colonies; with the Governor is a-scs'iAfed an 
Kxeciltivr Coi'iieil of tlire** ineMilM-ri*. Ivvo of 
srbom mnst have served for t.en years under tlie 
Crown in Jndia, while the third, of whom oillcial 
experienee is red rei)Uired, is in praetiee, hut not 
of ueeesf-ily, an Indinii. iViadrus udiuinistni' 
tlon differs, however, in sonu* itupoit.'iid. res- 
pects fniin that of <ilh‘T luajtir l*rovirices. 
There is no ititeniiediule hie»I authority b«‘1w(iori 
the Collector of the ihstriet and the aiitlioiities 
at headquarters, the foininissioner t>t‘jng un- 
known in jMadras. Part of the power which 
would be resi'ived eJwwhere for the Corniui':- 
aloner is given to the Ciilh*e1or, whose slatu'. i- 
iHthor higher in Madras than ei^'wljere, and 
part is exercii'f-d hy the lioard of he venue. 
Each member of the ]:oiird uf Keveuue is in tact 
a Commissioner lor spceilie siihjcet'' tlirougl'out 
the Prosidciiey. Tliis eonduees to administra- 
tion by spex'iii lists ami to the maintenance of 
equal ^igiess in speeiiie matter^ in exerv pnif 
of the JPresidenev, hut it. leaves the t<o\etiiiuei)t 
without an oflicial wim ean judKt of tlie m neral 
admiiiistr/it inn of large paiin ot tie eouiilry. 
For these and other reasons the I n cent ra lisa- 
tlon Coinniissioii reeoiuniend< d tiiat a system 
of Coiumissiojieisliip'! he iiitiodueed in Madras. 

Finance. * 

According to t III- r^‘xl id • ‘.ilUi.d s forlO |7 is*| 
the lY sid<*licv's lliiaiii-'.il pi -ifron w.as .i 
folfovh III hiMis (d |ll(^^s ‘ - (i;><'ni*iu i>.iiani < 
Rs, iMvIpls, Us, h-iS !iri . i \ fwiididin . 

Rs. 7iJ7'7d , el<ij*in« b.il mn- I’rim.' u.-* HKl'n'.. 

(ifireriwr and t'o^nru. 

His T3xi*elli’Ticy the Rl. Hon. Jiuiou fuitl.ind, 

0. 0.1.15., P.C, Took Ins ami ^er, JlHi’. 

Pvraot.itf 

PrivaU K. Moir i.r.s. 

Mililanf Smu., Capt..iiii NV. S, E Money, 

AUUs-de-Camp^ f'api.. i/miiel Mcmlith 
Peet, I'apl. J?. tJ. M.iii. Commander A. S. 
Balfour. 

jSxtra AiiliT-de-Campt Id John K.-don Moiiiiis. 
IndUm Jidi'a-dit-Ctnnp, Itisaldar Jl.ijm MaliU 
Hh'T lUluidiir, lion. ('apt. V. S. .\Ux-iiiUer. 
Sinl.ar liahadur. 

Surqfton. 3lajor Fn‘ib'ri<‘k Fenn Elwe-s, r.i.p., 

Commmulnul. of Tiodp (Inord. Id. O. K. Flinith, 

1. A.TI.0. 

Mmhm of Council. 

Divan Bahadur P. Bajagopala Achariyar, r.i.E. 
Mr. liiont i Diivliison, c.s.l.j.c.S. 

Sir A. G. Cardew, K.o.s.i., i.o.k. i 

Adiittmiul MemhJ>rit of Council Elected, ' 
Tiruvengada llanqa Aelinrij'ar. 

BtfV. G. Pittindmh. 

A. Suryanarayana Ibxo Pantulii. 

M. Baineliandra Kao Pantiitn. 

A. Subba Krishna Kao JYxitulii. 

Fulanniti i9lva llao. 

A. Snbbaiayulu Reddlyar. 


: B. V. J^irasimhp Alyar. 

; K. Sadasiva Bhat. 
j V. K. Kiimanujachaiiyar. 

; Krlsluiaswami Rama Aiyangar. ” * 

B. llaja Jlaj'^swara Sctiipathi, Baja of ;RanmAd. 
' BhiipaM rajii Yen kata jiatiRaju. 

I Iv, ('lililaniharaiiatiia Miidaliyar. 
i K. K. Ibuiicui Kavaiappara M.oppil Rayar. 

; Yaqnh Hrtlieb Bahadur. 

Alimed Tam id GhiiJam MubinddiD Marakkayar. 
' J. n. Tijong r. 

■ Gunlon Prasi r. 

I .Sir J3. K. 15.irbt‘r. 

' Nomitutted, 

J. M. Turing. 

; L. H. JV.irUlry. 
li. S. !)U.ie;iil. 


! d. \. Gr.ilMin. 

; s'. Ij. Mui'jotibauks. 
i S. B. Mur.'-ay. 

J W. .1. Ifow li y. 

; Jdwao Jhdiadiir Itiiglmnatha Rao Ramchandra 
I Ilao. 

I Snig.-0i*M (J. G. Giihinl. o.S,l.,l.M s. 

J trlliur ttowiand Knap}). 

; Kliiiri liahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din 

I iluKsaiii. ^ 

1 iy. Srii.'ivjisu Ayjansnr, 
fciir OhniJiii Mnham.id All. 

I The Most Jh'V. John Aeh-u. 

' T. Khliitiond. 

Sir V. J. i:. Spring, K. r.i.E. 

R;io Bdvulur S. C. Ihiiiiariathan Chcttiyai 
Mntiwyyu Ch. tti Annamalai diettiyar. 

K.m Kahidiir K. Jl. Siiryauarayaiuuimrti Raytt- 

chi ts.irii. 

1 

j Sri iSoliiia Chajidia Singh TXiO. 
j SECllLT.Vllltic TO (4oVF.aNHFiKT. 

j Chief ton, in i;,), ernment, 0. G. Todhimter/ 
j I r s.. (<ii. I 

j neremie ' (Ailiiif/) Arthur Rowland Knapp. 

i Otmi uud Mo ihioni, Kdnmtion and I,cgUlativa, 

J ir. G. M'll.i-'.. (M.).’., I C’ S. ^ 

Pnhliv Ilfj//..s {Uennn} ., s. B. Murray, 

Joint Scf'utanj, \V. J. Jlowliy. 

Bo van OF Revencte. 

First Mnnber, L. 13. Jhiclcley. 

Hectuid Mruiher, Klein IVihadtir l\raho*ned Axtz- 
im.Im rj'i'.ain Sah'di Bahadur, C.I.K.,I 8 0. 

Third Mtu/d/er, II V Graham', 

Fourth Me^nher, .1. M. Turing. 

Miscellaneous Avvointmeeib. 
Commivtioner of Jievmue Scttlmenl. etc,, Ll bL 
Biickl-y.i.c.s, 

Surm Departmefd, Liredor, D. 0. 
UatcheU. 

JHrector of PuHie IndruetioH, H. 8. l>imcan/,4dL} 

3/aJw. 7>SMri«ir. 

Heifistfiir of Madrofi Univeni^, F. Dewsbiuy. 
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intpBetor-Oeneral of Polieet P. L. Miooic, o.i.e. 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

SUBT^eor^jCImeralt Stirgoou-GoiuTal Geraitl Cod- 
in' y Glffaixl, O.H.i. • 

SanUuyffC'ommiHsmm, W. A. Justico. 

Acoountant-GeMral^ A. Nrwtuiiit'li. 
tnspector-Qeneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. (Jluirles 
, Hi ui-y Loct-ralk. i.M.s. 

Podmastor-Oenentl, John Monti^th. 

CoiUector of Ctiuftmis, V. S. Pumn l 1 . 

Commissioner of Salt, Abkari. etc., Mr. C. C. 
TodJiunter, l.c.s. 

Inspsetor-Ceneral of Registration, C. II. M. 
Schitiidt. 

Pfssidffni, Madras Corporation, P. L. Mooiv, 

O.I.E. 

Dirertor of Vie Kodaikanal and Madras Obser- 
vatories, J. Evcrslu d, 

Sttvdt., Ooit. Central Museum, amt Princitml 
JAbrarian, Connemara Public Library, J. M. 
Hjendf'rson. 

PisoieuUural Expert. H. C. Wilson. 

Persian and Hindustani Translator to Govern- 
ment, Major A. 11. Ni-tln‘iNoh‘, i.a. 

JiegiiitraT of Co-operatire CrediLtiueielies, L. D. 

Swamikaimu rilhii.Diwaii Rikidur. 

Director of Agriculture, C. A.l). Stuart. 
Consulting Arehitect, W. 11. Kjcholis. 

RheHff, Mr. W. A. Jh ardstU. 

Presidents and Ciovernors of Fort 
St- George in Madras 

william GyfTord 

£ttha Yale 

^Tathanlel, UiggiuBoii 

Thomas Pitt 

Uulaton Addison 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct.. 17(K). 
ndmuiid Montague (Acting) 

William Fi’ascr (Acting) . . 

Edward Barrisou 

Joseph Collet 

Ftanels Hastings ( Acting) 

Nathaniel Hlwick 

■ James Macrae 

Qdorge Morton Fitt 

Eichard Benyon 

NkAolas Morse 

Join HInde 

Charles Floyer 

Thomas Saunders 


George Plgot 
Bohert Falk 
Charles Bouzchler 
Jodas DuPre 
Alexander ^^ch 
Lord Plgot (SuB] 

Gsjoige Stratton 
John Whitohill (Actjng) .. 

Sir Thomas Bumbold* Bait. 

Jdim WhitebiU (Acting) . . 

^Blades Smith (Acting) .. 

Lord Macartney* k.b. 

Governors of Madras. 

Maoaitoey* a.b 

^ttai^er J>avldBQn (AeUng) 

SfrAiphIbald CampbeU.K. 


IG8-t 

1087 

lUUli 

1698 

3709 

3709 

J709 

17J0 

17J1 

1727 

3727 

I72r> 

1720 

3#:ri 

1744 


1747 

1750 

1755 


Major-General William Medows . . . . 1700 

Sir Charles Oakdey. Bart. . . . . 1702 

Lord Hobart 1704 

.Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 179S 

T^rd Clive 1700 

Jjord William Cavendish Beutlnck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir G eorge 1 1 iljiro Barlow, Burt.; K.B. . . 1 807 

Lieut.-<>i:ucruJ the ilou. John Abcr- 1813 
cromby. 

The liiglit Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Maior-Gciierul Sir 'llionius Munro, Bart.. 1820 

K.O.B. 

Df.'d, C July, 1827. 

Henry oulii van Gne me ding) .. 1827 

Stephen itumbohl LiishiiigiOTi . . . . 1827 

Lieut.-(i -noral Sir I'mleriek Adam, K.C.B. 1832 
Geur«ri‘ l.ilward l{us.>«<‘li (A(.7iiii/) . . .. 1887 

Lord Elphiitstoiie, o.i'.li., l>.u. .. .. 1887 

Lieul.-Gencrul the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., c.ii. 

Homy Dickinson (Aefin/r) .. 1848 

Alajcir-fjoiiiMMl the Bight Hon. Sir 1848 
llonry rottingoi, Bari., O.r.iJ. 

D.aniol Kliott .. .. •• 1854 

Lord lluiiis 1854 

Sir ChariJ's Edward Trevelyan, K.c.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehoad (Acting) 1860 
•Sir Homy GK»rgo Waul, O.o.h.O. . . i860 

J>iod at Madras, 2 'August, 1800. 

Willjain Ambrose Morehead (Atiing) .. 1800 

Sir Wiliiiiin 'riioma.s Donisoii, K.cfu. . , 1861 

AcUng Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward .Malt by (Act mg) 1868 

Lord Napier ot .Mercliisloiiii, K.T. (a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Aibiitimot, o.s.l. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Jlicii at Madras, 27 .April, 1875. 

WUliain Rose Robinson, c,s.l. (Acting) .. 1875 

'J'hc Hiike of Buckujgham and Gliundos . . 1876 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam . . 1880 

Hied at Oota'*arrinnd, 21 May, 1881. 

William iliidlest on (Artiw/) .. ,, 1881 

I'lic Right lion. .M. 1';. Grant Duff .. 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.a .. 1886 

Lortl Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

John Hciii'y Garsiin, C.S.I. (Acting) 1890 

Ihiroii Weiilonk 1891 

Sir Arthur I'Aibank Havelock, a.C.M.a. .. 1896 

Baron Amptliill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Go'fflRr-GeneraL 
1904. ^ 

James Thomson, C.S.I. (Acting) .. .. 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, C.S.3. (Acting) .. .. 1906 

ilou. Sir Arthur Luwiey, K.c.M.0., (I.C.I.B. 1906 

Sir Tliomae David Gibson-Cannichael, 1911 
Bart., K.c.u.a., G.C.I.E. (5) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K.O.S.I., o.l.B. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon . Baron Fentland, p.c., a.€.l.B. 1912 

Baron Willingdou 1918 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Bacon Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Bano Carml- 
cbael of Skirling, 


1785 

1785 

1786 
1780 
1700 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bencal, as constituted on 
the Ut /Lpril 1912, fOtnpnsL'S the llurdwan and 
Presidency diviHions and llic district of Darjee- 
ling. which were formerly ad ruin uttered by Uic 
Lieutenant-Go vcniur of Bengal; and theRajsliahi, 
liaccn and Chittagong divisions which by the 
liaititlon of the old Province had been placed 
under llio adiniriHtrataoii of the Lioulenant* 
Governor of Eastern Itongal and Assam. The 
area of tlie Presideney is 84.(K)2 sqiiaro iniles, and 
It possesses a population of 40,:io5,<)42 persotiii ; 
Included witiiiii lids area are the two Native 
States of C.ioch Behar and Hill Tippera, whieii 
are under the general su|lervl.•^iolJ ot the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 'i'heurea of the Brltisli territory 
is 78,600 square miles. Beiigal eoinprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of tlic Guiigi.'s artiJ 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain inlt'iscctod in its r^otitheni 
portion by inniimcrable waterways. In the 
norUi are the llimalayiin tiionntiiin and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling uml Jalpaigun, 
and on the south-east the hills in 11 dl 'I qqx ra and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Cliota Nagpur 
plateau Is continued by an un(lul.a(iiig tract 
running iliiougli the. western portions of Midua- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birhlium. The 
general range of the country howi'ver K very' 
fow. and a great fertile plain extends soutliwnMl 
from Jalpa^uri the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, wldch tie hetvvcen the area of 
ooltlvalion and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of t.h(; PreMdency 
24,237,238 or 52*4 per cent, aic 3Iiilioiucdniis 
and 20,945,370 Hindus. TheSb two major 
rdigions embrace all, but 2*4 per cent, of the 
po^lation C'lii'istlaiiH, ]iu<ldhistH, and .Vidnd^t^ 
combined number a little over 1.100,000. 

Bengali is spoken by nJnety-two per cent, of 
the populatiou of the PreHidency and iluuli atici 
Urdu by four per cent 'I’lie Onva-spejiking 
people numbAyKxi.rly 300,00(iand Naipali i.- the 
tongue of 8tiPl0 persons principnlly le^deniH 
In the Oa^eeling and .lalpaiguri di'itriets. The 
great majority of the speakers the Munda 
biDguages are Bantals iu Wivst and North Bengal 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Coiksub of 
10^1 nea ly 351 million or three-loiirtlis of the 
8'ipport from pasture 
uitura^and of tlie.sc ucarly 30 millions 
rators, and nearly .ir inillions farm 
Its and field lahoiirors. Tin* area under 
Jute fri 1018 is estimated at 2,210,212 acres 
a^nst 2,376,24^7 In 191 7. The wc-tthcr ultlu ug 
favourable at. homing time was too ' et for ti e 
tcrop In its early stairca. Ow'ing to the entavour- 
aUpaeason the cron outturn i- on the who<e a 
wmime e^peeially in the Prosldcney and 
.BtiWfaii Divisions. In Eastern Bengal c.iriy 
aarvestJng on the lower lyiug areas, with a 
couseqnent cutti g of nmeli immature iiite, was 
necessitated by the early rise of the rivers, 
llie season In Nortliem Bengal was unfavourable 
owing to excessive rainfall and purslii.U'nt 
water-logging. Bengal is the most iniport- 


I ant rice-producing area In Northern Tndis^ 
and it Is computed that about 85 per'ceut- 
>of the cultivated niea of the Presidency is 
1 devoted to its prodiictiou. Other props fn- 
elude barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seemu the 
I area devoted to the last named being 1,558,300 
jsicrcs. Sugar is priiduced both from the sugar- 
eana and from the dute-falni, and ' tobacco 
! IS grown for local consumption in nearly every 
.dUtriet of Bengal. The urea under tea in 
. 1017-18 wap 167,700 acres. There were 805 
p]antatlon.s employing a daily average of 
107,670 f>erinanent iind 3(',7ol temporary hands. > 

Monufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of India 
' in addition to the agricultural industry are 
, thi* jute miP indu.^try, the tea industry (lar- 
> eely an Assam industry) and Cool mining. 

I 'J’h^ .hite MiIIb in and .around Calcutta con- 
'•‘lilnte the principal mamifuctiiriiig industry 
I ol the l*iesklei»ey. DillifulMe willi j'r ightand 
I i xeliMiigi pr- <7 ir ( export' of jute manu* 
jta luri- wdlt the r suit that thi* Bengal Mills 
j \vwrkc*<l cniK fivi* thiv> per week fnst ad of six 
I during the first nine nmnthB of 1017-18. Sinoe 
I .I.Miimiry IhlS, t.li y have re um d full 

j(im< Working Tliere were 72 mills belonging 
;to 43 eonnainif'K (ineliiding four private con- 
I »*enifi) at work ihrouglioiit the year wltl) 40,271 
.looms and spindles. The average 

iiumber ol persons cmploved daily wds 262, 

I I '•7. Then* were no dinicultlftH as regards 
I the snfiply of labour. 0*ily one mill has - 

! com? into esistenee during the year and is 
I working with onlv 35 looms and 2,020 
, pl'idl -, at present Tlio lotal profits 

(:itter deduction of iiiten'st on dehentures but 
{subject to allowaneop for doprccmrlon) made 
' b\ 4i Into Mill ('omimnies in Beng.'il fowuiog 
! G7 Mills) lit the close of the year 101 7 were 
Ks. 646 Inklis. The corresfumding fisnres for 
1014, 1915 and li»l« were Ba 1,23, Rs. 6,09 
.md 0,v;i lakhs res|)eetively. The value of 
the exports of Raw Jute during 1017-18 

d< ereasi'd liy nearly 0, f J lakhs to Its. 

6,21 lakhs. The quantity exported, however, 
was less than in the preredlng year by 241,068 
tons. The .hite cess liuiietlted the ‘ Calcutta 
, Improvement Trust to the extent of Rs. 7*4 
I lakhs, while Its. 10' 1 lakhs were cnlleeted 
tin the preceding year. The exports of raw 
I and maniitaptured .lute represented 8 per cent. 

I of CalrijfLa's exports during 1017-18 and jute 
j manufactures were, it may be noted, India 's 
' premier eviiort in that year. Otlier principal 
I iiidu8trle.s are cotton twist and yarn, silk yam 
and cloth, handmade clotli, sugar, moiasses 
.and pnpt;r. Fourteen cotton mills were at 
work during 1917-18 employing dally on an . 
average 11, POO persons. The silk weaving ■ 
indnstr} continnes tc decline. There was 
only one silk mill working during 1917 which 
employed 1(3 hands. Ihe maniifiictuie of tea 
is carried on an extensive seale in IrarjeeUng 
.«}nd Jalpalgnri. The capital employed in 
the industry in India amounts to about fts. 88 ' 
crores and Uie daily average labofur force to 
752,000. In 1017 the nnmher ut coal nfiiM 
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'Worked in Bengal wag 100. The total* output 
lior Beni^ «'as 4, < 32,000 ton!) against 4,0^.000 
teoa fj^jCsed in 101 o, wblle the output of all 
the mines In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Amm amounted to *16,805,000 tons. The 
capital In the industry employed in these 
mvinces Js approximately Ks. 7« > laKiis. 
Ttke daUy average of persons employed in the 
coal mines in Bengal was 3 and in J^ongn:, 
Bihar and *Oiissa, and Assam ll.^iO". Tnree 
paper mills produced paper valued at lls. 
1,0^ lakhs in 191., the highest on record. 

In 1017-18 the foreign seaborne trade of 
Bengal (ex«lu iugln-a^uiv hut iiiclitding (io- 
vernuii nt stores, amounted to lt<t. l.’^Oi crores 
of which lis. i>'d?,38 crorcs rcjiresented imports 
and lis. '4^*13 CTores exports. Of the total 
foreign and coasting tr:idc of Bcugei, 06 
per cent was the sliaro of Oalrutta. The six 
cbiet exporto Irom Bcngai are in order ol 
ImiMUtauce : iiif^ (raw and maimfaetiires)^ 
tea, hides and skins (rawi, lac, gram, pul i 
and flour and opium seeds and the si.v leading 
imports are cotton goods, ?ngar. metals, 
machinery and mill-work, salt, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form ot Uoverfment diites fioin 
the 1st of April luri, witeu the admuiistiative 
changes announced hy the h ing-K mperor at 
Bcihi in December 1911 ennie into openition. 
A (lovemor wa^ then siihst.itiiterl for c Lieuti* 
oaut-fSovernoi, who had pjcviousiy been at ih. 
head of the Provinee, and ].ord Cariuiehaei 
filling assumed charge of tlic olllco. lie was 
fucceeded by the Earl of llonaldshay in Afarcit 
1917. The Oovemoi ia assisted by aii Exreu- 
tive" Council, two ot whom arc nt r>rcscnt 
members of the Indian Civil 8crviec and tlie 
third an Indian. Tiic (^ivil 8G«rclariat consist 
of the Chief Secretary, who is in ehart'c ot the 
Political and Appointment Depaitmeiir, itie 
Judicial cretaiy, the Kcvcniie .Seen’tary, the 
Pinancial Sei^retary, who also deids with Com- 
nicidal queotione, the General Secretary who 
deals with questions of Local Sell-Govcinnicnt 
and Education and the Legislative Secretary, 
four Dnder-Secretaries au<J one Assistant Secre- 
tary. The Government divides its time bet- 
ween Calcutta. DarjeeJing and Dacca . 

Bengal is adininistcrcd ny live ConiDiisHioners i 
nndtt the Governor in Council, the rlivisiou^ , 
being those ot the Prcisidency, Burdwaii, , 
Ralshohl, Dacca and Chittagong. Tlic unit ot , 
admnistration Is the District .Magi.stmte and 
CollectQr. AS Collect or he supervises the m- 
gatberlng of the revenue and is the head of all : 
the Departments connected with it, wdiilc as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal jubtice in the dih- 
trict. The Immediate superior of the District 
Migtistrate is the Divisional Comml.ssioricr. Cuiu- 
mii^ners are the clianncls of coininunlcation 
between the local oncers and the Government. 
In certain revenne matters tlu'y are, in tiicir 
turn, subject to the Board of Jlcvtiiiuc in Cal- 
cutta; In other matters tliey are under the 
direct control ol Government. 

Justice. 

Ifhe administration of justice is entrusted to 
tbe Blgh Court ot Calcutta which consists of the 
Clhlef Justice who is a barrister and 18 puisne 
judges who an bairisters, civilians or vakila 


Below the High Court arc the District and Addi* 
I lional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Suoor* 
iliiiiile Judges aod the .Munsifs. Of these 
offleers the District and Additional Judges and 
a ccituiii number of suboidinato judges are also 
<‘iiduwcd witli the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
uiutteis only. Criminal justice is administered 
by the High Court, tile Courts ot Session and the 
I courts of tlie various classes of magistrates. 
I On its apj>f‘llate side the High Court disposes of 
I appeals from the order oJ a (Jourt of Session, and 
j it also conflrras, modifies or annnls sentences 
{ of dvatli p:is»t‘d by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
j has f.iui i'residenvy Magistrates, two Miiuidpal 
I .Uagi-tr..tcs and also a number of Honorary 
I tli&gi-trates and it possebsu^i a Court of Small 
I Caiiso.^ with six jmigCM who dispose of cases of 
i tli<‘ clas; tlut ui(3 usually heard in Comity 
j Courts in England. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Briural .Act 111 of 1881 which regulates 

• iiiuntcipai bodies iu tin' interior and its sub* 
j seiiiiorit iiniciidinvnls tlic powers of Com* 
j iid.-.-ioiier'* ot iriunici|ialilies have been Inercasedi 
I and till* t'lecl jve fr.-LDChise has » cen extended. 
! Mnuieipal cxponoitiire now comprises a large 
{ number ol objt'Cts, ineiuding veterinary liistJ- 
I tutioii« and the training and employment of 

• JIvalUi Ollieors niid Sanitary Inspectors and 
j fi'iiuile medical pnuditioners. The Commission* 
I cn» also have large powers in regard to the water- 
j supply and tiie regiiiution of buildings. In 
I CaJentla Act (in)of 1800 created three eo- 
i oidiiinte municipal authorities, the Corporation, 
! the lirneial Committee, and tlie Chairman, 
j Tin* total niJiiiluT of Commission ers is fifty, of 
I whom 2.*> are elect <’<1. and the remainder appoint* 
; «'d by Govemnieiit and by cominercini bodies, 
j D omer to irn|>rqye the Insanitary and congested 
j arcus of the city, tiie Calcutta improvement 
, Jrust iias been created witli extensive powers, 
j In the niofussii, Jdstrict and Local Boards 

. exercise eonsifleraldi* powei^, with regard tO 
j PiibJie Works, Education and .Medical relief and 
I Union Conimitteos havj been formed which 
I deal for the inu.t. part with the control of 
I village roads, sanitation .'iiid water-supply. 

Finance. 

I As ill other Frovinces, the revenue is divided 
between liic J.oea] Government and the Govern* 

! inent of Jnrlia. Tin* Budget for 1918-10 showed 
I an opening i>.alance of Us 3*78 crores, estimated 
.revenue amounted to Rs. 6*96 croros and ex- 
: penditure aggreguti'd Rs. 7*37 crore a. O f the 
j closing balance of Rs. .'{,.37 lakhs, lakha 
I was earmarked for various objectsL 

j Public Works. 

1’he Public Works Department Is at present 
' under the eiiargi: of a Cliicf Engineer aod the 
Irrigation IX pnrtment under that of a tempo* 
rary Cliiei Engineer whose appointment has been 
siiuctioiied tor i ight years, line redistribution ot 
territories on 1st April 1012 caused considerable 
changes in this Department and almost all the 
Irrigation works In the old province of Bengal 
as well as two out of the thn'e Canal Revenue 
Divisions went to the new province of Bihar and 
Orissa. 'I’here was also a considerable mduc- 
tlOD In the stair and In the number of P. W. Oiiw 
cies and Divisions. Putiiic buildings are erected 
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by the Department which constructs roads and 
carries oat mlBccllanroiis piibhc inipiovrincnts. 
IrripattOD Works in J^(;jis;alari' under tho charge 
of ttie Irr^tiou DurK)>rtJii(‘nt which deals with 
the nnmerous embankments and drainage tvorks 
aa well as watunvavs thatijitcrscct the province. 

The Marine Departrncut which deals with ail 
qoestlons connecti'd with lihc Dengal i*iloi 
Burvico, Merchant Shipping and with the impor* 
tatlmi, possession, of petroleum is also uudci 
the lAargc of the Irrication Suciclaiy. 

Police. 

Tho Bengal Police force eoin])ri.sGa the Atilitar> 
Police, the District Police, tho Jlaiiway i'ol:ce,anU 
the Kiver Poiice.. I'lie District Police arc undci 
the control ol the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspirt.or-Gi nera I hi’iiig a ynojnher 
of Ihi! JlU|KTlal 1*1)1 i(ii S'TVice. Under hini 
are Deputy InspectorK-Ucueral, lor the Dacca 
Bungo, the itajatiatii range, t.lio Presidency 
cange> the Burdwan range and the new 
Bakarganj range and also two Deptity J)h%- 
poctora-General. one in clxarge of the 
C. I. 11., and the other in cliargc of tlie 
IntelllgOQOQ Branch of the. U. i. U. Bueli di - . 
trict Is in charge of a SuiHuintrMident, and 
several of tlio more iiiiportant di^triels have 
ail AddiUonai Supcrhitcudeut. 'I'he ItaiUvaj 
l^lice Is divided into three distinct charger, 
each under a Siipcrliitend(*nt. ‘J'iie tti\<T 
Police lb also under a Suiierlntendeni. The 
cadre comprises Assistant HiipiMinttaiients, 
llcpnty Supoilntndoots, Tn-^peetors, Snh- 
InspectoTH, Sergeants, licad consluble< and 
Constablos. Them is aho a Vilingc Police , 
composed of daffadar-i and chowkidar-^, who ' 
receive a moathly ‘■alary which eotketed 
from the villages hy the Panehaval . In the ' 
ACadarlpiir Sub-Division however tlie daifa- > 
dare who are whole-time servant' am pahl 
partly by Govennnent and paitly by tlie 
Panohayai. The Calcutta City fxilicc U a ■ 
soparate force maintained by Govoninient under 
a Commissioner who ii responsible direct to : 
Goverbiuent. Tlie Conimiisioner lias under . 
him Deputy Coinmis^iouors, .As'si'.taTit. Com- i 
misaloucrs. Inspector-*, Suii'Tii'^peitors, Kiiio- . 

r m Sergeants, neod eouid-ablei and cun-faMos, 
school for tho training ol reirmfcs foi flie 
Calcutta Pollen force ha^ been e-^tablMied at 
Calcutta. There Is a training college and >ehonl 
atSardah, in the district of llajsliahi wheru 
newly appoin^wi gassidted oll!e<irs, Sub-lnspcetors | 
and coustaliles learn their duties. Then; aic i 
two othoi schools at Uauca and Berliaiuiiore j 
lor thc^^lntfig of constables, ^i'iic annual cost . 
of tbcl^Ki%«ittii over Us. 110 lakhs. i 


The bead of the Mcciiral Department Is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of 
Btthgal, and Sanitation la in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, tho former apjmlntnicnt 
la always held by a member of the Indian 
Medival Service, while the latter post Ls aNo 
#Dnurily held by a member of that service. 
There is also a Sanitary ISngineer for the 
Presidency. In tho districts the Olvl) Surgeons 
are responidble for medical work. There are 
22 hospitals in Calcutta, 10 of which are 
supported by the Government and 440,675 
persons arc treated at these instltatloni during 


! 1917, whom 34,104 were. In-patleDts. In the 

■ inolussil districts tliore are 724 hospitals and 
dispensaries; the number of patients , tmtfll 

! in them during 1017 was 6,340,564 including 
, 65,617 lii-patients. ' 

I Education. 

; In tlic Presidency of Bengal education Is 
impartial partly through Govurument agency 
, and partly through ivivatc bodies; assisted In 
; largo measure by Govemmoit ^nts-in-ald. 

, Govcrnuieiit maintains tliree Arts CoUeges in 
Oalcuttik (of whicii one is a college for women 
; and one tho Sanskrit College), one atHugiUl, 

! one at Jvrishuagar, one at Dacca, one at ^J- 
; sluvlii ami one at CJUttagong. It also maintains 
two traiiiijig (M>Uegps, one at Calcutta and one 
at Jlacea, for ttmciiers vrho teach In secondary 
schools tiirough tlie iiu'diiim of Bullish and 

■ 5 normal schools, one in each division, for tho 
tr.Uiiing of tcaeliors in secondary schoiristlirou^ 

‘ the mi'dluiu of the vernacular; also an engi- 
; nocriug college at Hibpur and au engineering 
, school at Diicea, a medical college, a veterinary 
, <:oil“g<*, a seiiool of art and a commercial school 
, ill Calcutta and a weaving sdiool at Suramporo. 

' it also provides at tUo. headquarters of all 
, district, cxo'pf. Burdwan and Midnapote, and 
also at, ccrbiin other mofnssil centres, High 
I gnglij^h sdiools for tlic education of boys, 
wlillr to .^omo Covrruraent Arts Colleges hJ^ 
.'tchoolsaro attaelw’d. In Calcutta there arc 
. four higli schools for boys, tw'o of which arc 
; attaeUod to Presidenov College and one to tho 
. Sanskrit. Coliogo. There is another sehoolat ' 
; Hast lugs House, Mipnr, wliJeU U a residential 
' instil, Ml, Ion. aoveriini.nt high schooLs for 

' girl^ exist only in l.he li-adqnartew stations 
' of Ciilcutti, Dacca, Mvnieusiugh and Ghltta- 
, gong., Tlie other secondary hcUooIs, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed 
either by Government or by boards, are Under 
T>rl veto control. The admi nistratioii of primary 
education in all areas, wliich arc not under 
niUfiGifKditieR, rests w'ith the district boards, 
large grants being given from provincial reve- ’ 
mil's to the boaitl.s, ' which contribute only 
slightiv from their own funds. Only in back- 
wind loejditiis are sncli schools either entirely 
m.MiagMl, or dh\‘i;tly aided, by Government. 
AlKwt from the iiistifiUtions refcrri'd to above, ■ 
115 institutions called Guru Training 
an* maintained by the lV*partmenfc for the 
training of vernacular te.aeJiorB. For tbo 
ediiu.4tion of 5Ialii>mcdau8, there are senior 
moilRwa.'j at OalcutU, Dacca, QBittagong and 
Hug'ui, wlileli are immagcd by Oovemment. 
Trt'-re are also certain Government instltutlona • 
for technical and I iidustrial education. A largo 
proportion of cdnoatfonal work of every stage 
is iiiidi'r the control of various missiona^ 
bo(lie,s, wliich arc assisted by Qovethmeut 
qrants-iu-aid. 

The muaicipolities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordiuai^ Inobma 
on education. They are mainly rcspouslbla 
for primary education wlthiu their JOtlsdioMon. 
bat schools in these areas are eligible alsp^ 
for grants from Government. Thoje bewS' 
luaiutain a seooud grade Arts OoUtef^ aad '.d 
high school at SCidnaporc. a high soh^ iii 
Burtwto, a h!A siAoof at Hsiaaiigoie and « 
liigh school atDhlttBgong, 
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: 911010 were on Slat Mar.*17 In thePieuldency:— 
4^,Clo1lGetos S3 Secondary ScihoolH 2.756 

l4w* 0 Primary Schools 41.961 

Medical Chltoees 2 Special 1.831 

Engineering College 1 Private IiistltutionB 2,269 
Ttalnlng Colleges 5 

with 19.18.434 impils In all. 

The Department Is admlnlptcrrd hy a 
Director of Pablic Instruction, assisted by an 
dsslBtant Dlreotorand an Abslstant Dircct-or lor 
Muhammadan Education aiid a special ohicer 
, in ooimcctlori with Technical and Industrial 
SMnoatlon. Each di vision is in diargc oi a 
' DlYlsloiial Inspector assisted by a ceiiain 

number of Additional and Assistant InsiH'ctorb 
aeoording to the rcquiroincnts of the s<‘^eral 
divisions. Similarly tlic administrative ciiargc* 
of the primary education of eaeli distriel. is in 
the hands of a Deputy Inspector assisted by 
Additional Deputy and Sub-I*isTM.‘ctorKt ol 
Schools, the latter class ofDcc'rs being in some i 
Instancies helped by olficers of humbler status | 
oaUed Assistant Sub-Jiispectors and Inspecting J 
Pandits and Mtiiil vis. Uigher education is eon- S 
trolled by the University (CaRjut.laiestabli.shed 
in 1857, adrainlsU'ivd by the Chanwllor (tin* Co- 
veriior-Qeneraland Viceroy of India), the Di ctor j 
fthe Governor of Den gal), the Vice-Chanecllor 
(appointed by the Governiiu;iit. of India, Usually 
for two years at a timi'), and IIO Fellows, ui 
Whom 10 are ex-olfielo, 10 are elected by reg- 
istered Graduates, 10 by the raeultiesand the 
remainder 80 are nominated by the Ohaiieellor. 
The University maintains a l.aw College, crdii'd 
(lie University Iaw College, Calcutta. Tlie 
University is mainly an exainii dug body, but it 
has now made itself responsible for th(‘ ard^ual 
teadiing of students, for wiiich purpose it 
employs an agency which is quite distinct 
from the staffs of the atniiatcd colleges. 

The following University Proh'ssorships have 
been founded :—(l) Frananna Kumar Tagore 
Iaw ProfeBsondtip. <2) Minto Professorship of 
Econ;Oroics,(3) George V. Professorship of Mental 
and MoralSrieiiee. (4) llardiiige Professorsliip oi 
Higher Mathematics, (5) Carmii'hiiel l^rofes^ir- 
dllp of Ancient Indian IListory and Cnltnn*, (0) 
Bhllt Professorships of careniistry and Physics, 
[7) Sir Hash Behary Gho.se Professorship of 
Applied Mathematics, Fiiyslcs, Chemistry and 
Botany, and (8) Two Professorshiiis of Eiigli^ii. 
The prlnciflil educational Institutions ar*' 
OovARNKfiNT Arts Oolleqes. 

P^ldency College, Calcutta, Princip:d, W. C. 
wTordsworth ; oftieiating Director, Mr. J. H. 
Barrow, offlelnting. 

College. Principal, F. C. Turner. 

College. Principal. lUl K. K, Baiierj j 

i^blbtagong GoUege, Principal, J. B. Barrow, on 
mutation. Babu Purnochandra Kundu. 
..officiating, 

S^krlt CoUege^Prindpal, Dr. 8. C. Acharyo. 

C^ge, Ihiucipal, J. M. Bottomley. 
Kifshnagar Oqllege, Principal, B.. N. Gilchrist. 

M Calcutta, Principal. Miss 

Wgh4, 


Private Arts Colleges. 

Aided. 

Scottlsli Chuwhcs College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Jiev. J. Watt. 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, Ib*ctor, Rev. 
Futlier Crohan. 

Jagaiinath College, Dacca, Frlnclpa], lial L. M. 
Ciiatterji Ballad ur. 

Brajamoliun College, Barisal, Principal, N. X. 
Mookherjee. 

Ana.idamohan College, Myinenslngh, Frlnclpal, 
J)r. J. Ghosh. 

Vieton.^ College, Comilin, Principal, Satyendra* 
nath B;isu. 

Wesleya" ColU'go, r»ankura. Principal, Rev. J. 
Miteh. jl. 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal- 
eliundra Maitra. 

Ifiiulii .\e;id('ir.y. Daulatpur, Principal, Kamo* 
khym:haraii Xag. 

Sirami>ore Colirge, Principal, Tlie Rev. Dr. 
Gioigr llowrll. 

St. Paiil'.s Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, 
Principal, The Rev. W. E. S. Holland. 

Edward College, Pabna, Prill uipul, R. Dose. 
Diocesan College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Mary Victoria, O.T.S.u, 

Vnuided, 

City College, ('aleiitta, Principal, Hcromba 
Giiaiidra Maitra. 

Ripon CoII(‘ge, Calcutta, Principal, Ramcndra 
Suiidar Trevidi, 

Itangabasi Col lege .Calcutta, Principal, G.C. Bose. 
Vkhos^ar Collc'e, CahiUtta, Principal, 

Saiadaran jail •hoy. 

Central College, Calcutta, Principal, Rhudiram 
33o-e. 

Kri-linsi Clvandra College, ITetampur, Prlnclpftl, 
Dlnirumd.as Diitt. 

Biirdwan Daj (Jolhge, Principal, Umacharan 
Bandopadhayava. 

Ottarparu Coll- gt', Principal, Jogendra Rath 

Krislmaili College, Berhampoic, Principal, 

S. ISanerJi (olfg.) 

Loi.’to House, Calcutta, Lady Principal, The 
Kev. Mother Mary Borgia, l.B.V.X, 

Carmieha J Colicgi', llui.gpur, Principal, Rev. 

Dr.C, II. Wsitkins. 

Raj. jsdra College, I^iridpur. 

Uageihat College, Khulna. 

South SubaiUu College, BbabBjyytM^F 
MnNlClPAL, 

Mldnaporo College, Principal, Jogendra Rath 
Hazra. 

COLLEOES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
'Rwjitwering — QimrnmenU 
Civil Engineering College, Slbpur, Principal. 
B. Heaton. 

Teaehin^Gowmmerd. 

David Hare Training College^ Principal, W. E. 
Grltntb (on deputation). Baba Ghinta Phuan 
(%akravurti (offg.) 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E. E. BlsS 
(on deputation). Mr. H. A. Stark (offg.) 
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L. M. S. Training Colli'Bf, Bhowaiilpore <Cal- 
V cutta), Ili>v. A. SlTtiH. 

'Training DRpartim''ntaftach{:d to Loreto Tlou^c, 
Calcutta. 

Aidfd. 

Diocesan Coll-s\ fJalcutta, Lady Principal, 
Slater 3Iar>’’ Victoria, O.i.l.B. 

Af elite ine — Covemmeut. 

Medical College;, Calcntta, Principal, Lt.-Col 
J. T. Calvert. 

Jmv. 

University I^aw CoHcrc, Calcutia, Principal. 
Dr. Sati.i^ Onuidra Bagrhi. 

The Law Department, attaejn-d to tJie Daceji 
OoQego, Vioc-Princiiial, Xansh Uniiidra Sen 
Oupta. 

The Law Department, alladvd to tiic 
College, Calcuttii, Principal, Jankinatii 
tacharji. 

There arc also Ple*adf!r!>hip e'lii‘..-.<s :xif.v;h« d 
to the Governiucnt Coll'gos at liaera, itaj^aa'ii. 
Hoogly Chitt^xgong and Kri^hnaL'ar ainini th- 
unaided coilemc at Be^riiaintmre'. Ibr RIikim Col- 
lege and the M 't.ropolll an Insttt.tit lun . < 'ali'iit t a, 
and tile Municipal Oe>n<‘g«; at Afi<1iKip<rrc>. 


Mr. James Donald. 

., .7. n Ke?rr, C.I.S. 

Mr. C. S. Buinpiif. r 

C. J. St 'venson M<'ore. 

T. C. P. «i .b -ns. 

L. S. S. O'MaiJeV. r.O.S. 

Itai Priya N^alh idukharji Bahadur, 

Mr. K. B. JT. Panton. 

„ C. P. Pax-no, u\s. 

Surg.-il I llegal \V. II. B. Bobln^on. 

1 Hr. W. C. Word'^woith. 
j „ F, A. A. Cowley. 

NominiUed Non-offirialt. 
yawab Sir Asit Qudr Saiyid Wasif All Mirza 
Khan B-xhadtir, K.c.v.o. of Murshidabad. 

Sir llajondra Nath Miikliarji, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. .T.amc'* Mae'kcnr.ie. 

Dr. Sir Xilratan Sarkar. 
ilaja Hrteljikcsh '^ijilia, C.I.S. 

Mr. .7. W. H. ilntoliin.son. 

„ >V. n. lleton Arelx‘n WoodiC.l.B, 


Administratioii. 

OOVgRNOR^ND PRKSJPENT IN COTJUCIL. 

Hla Excellency Thn lit, 1-Ion. Lawremce^ J<ihn 
Lnmlny DnndaK, Karl ol Konaldshsiy, 

Took Ills scat, 261 li Maredi 16J7. 

F£RS0N\L Stai<£. 

PeiraU Seeretarjf, W. Jl. Congl.ix , eni Sp -e tal 
duty; ojficiatirtff II. J{. AVilkni-em. 

Military Secretary, Capt n*'nry Ct ruv^c V.'iix. 
Surgeon, Alajor j. D. Saiidos,T.Ai.s. 
Aides-de-Camp, Capt. 11. W. Jlydt', I.!.. 1>. 
BaUonr. 

Sonorary didet-de-Cnmp, Ceil. C. M. Pe arce, 
V.D.; Commander E A. roieslal-lc, u.N. ; 
Lt.-Col. n. Glou, v.T).; Lt.-Ccl. G. F. Sloddart; 
Lt.-Col. B. S. Hawkins, v.n.: ConiTnauder 
Duncan Predorick Vines, 11. 1. M.; Lt.-t’oL 
D. A. Tyrie;, V.l).. Col. f. II. Sn. pin i.l, 

JSxtra Aide’de-Camp, 2nd Lt. B. JA'on. 
Tfidian Aide-de-Camp, Bisaldar Faiz Muhammad 
Khanc*- 

Commander of Body Guard, Capt. P. V. Douvctil, 


„ Amiiinr ilahiuan. 

Elected. 

.Mr, Prova.sh Cl).andra Mitt(*r. 

Maim Sib N.iray in iUiikharji. 

Iviimar Shib Shekhan'swar lieiy. 

Babn Jlrajendra Kislietr Bay Chaudlmrl. 
JUbu Amu C'lvuidra Singh. 

Dr. Sir JVba Prosad Sarhaelliikarl , 

Itai Jtiidiiacliarau Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. F. AV. Carter, c.t.e. 

„ W.ilkcr EwkPie Crum, o.be. 

„ liiii Do bond ra Cliaiidra Ghosh Bahadur, 
„ BniC'^t Bruce Bdeu. 

,, II. It. A. Irwin. 

Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamum, Suhrawaidy. 
Maulvj Abdul GLa^cm. 

Matilvi Abdul Kusom Puzl-ul-Ha^* 

Mr. A'-Iiratili lOian Chaudhuri. 

Khan Saliib A man All. 


X.A.lt.O. 

Membxbs ok Council. 


Sir Henry Wh'^eler, jc.c.i e., c.s.l, i.c.s. Took 
li|s seat on Qth April 1917. 

Glivst Gumming, o.s.i., C.I.E.. I.C.S., 
XOgiMareh 1918. 

Sir Ayendra Prasauna Siuha, Kt., 8th June 


SIT Mii« 
14tfr 


and M.iht tb, E.C.B.T., K.O.I.E., 
1918. 


Mabsraiadhlraja Bahadur of Bordwan (Tern- 


Babii Bh'iboiulra Cliaudra Bay. 
Rai Alalicndra Clmndra Mltra. 
Mr. Altai Aii. 

Ibii Sri Nath Bay. 

Habu Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Babu Sureudra Nath Bay. 

Babu Moheudra Nath Bay. 

Babu Bshtrod BUiari Dutta. 
Babu Kishori Mohan Clkaudliurl. 
Mi. Ambika Gbaiao Mazumdar. 
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iShUf SwrtUify 


Sbobetabiat. 

to Government, J. H. Ecrr, 


Seeretaig/, Uevenvjt D^artmentt L. B]r]cy» C.I.E. 
SeerekCrff, General Department, L. S. S. O’Malley. 
Secretary t Financial Department, J. Donald, 0 . 1 . k. 


Acting Secretary to Ute Counrif mid Secretary, 
Legvdatioe DepartnieiU, A. Ar. llutehisou. 


Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardent, Major 
A. T. Gage. 

Coroner, F. K. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societiee, J. Mi 
Mitra. 


Likutenant-Govkrnors of Bengal. 

Frederick J. TTaliiday 1854 

John P. Grant 1850 

Secretary to Government. Public Worice Depart* ! laaa 

rr^ and Chief Enoinect, C.F { Cecil Deaclon 18«- 

Under Secretary w GorernmenU Public Worki j ''***^''*“ Grey 

Department {CivU BuUdinga Branch), G. A. ! «*'org Campbell 1871 

Sasson. _ i jjjj. uicJiard Temple, Bait., K.C.S.I. 

The llo . Asliley 13den,C.S.l. . . 


Board of uevenoe. 

Af«m5«r, Charlos James Stevenson -Moon;. 

MXSCELL ANEO 08 APPOJ N IMENTS. 

Director of Public Instruclwn, \V. \'/. Iforneli , 
^Pfipoipal. School of Arts, P. Brown. 

J||||^ee(dr-Genera2 of Police, C. W. C. Plowdeii 

PU1.E. 

Womirisaioner, Calcutta Polidb, Boglnald Clarks 

r (Oflfg.) 


Coneerrator of Forests, 
Farrington I Da t. 


Sir Ifcniy Anthony 


.'iir Sleuait C. Bajdey, K.o.S.l. {Offig,) . 
A. Itivors i'liompsoiiyC.S.l., O.I.E..* . 

H. A. Coekcnll, c.s.i. {officia*ing) 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.S.l., C.I.E, 

Sit Charli*:^ xVlfred lillinU, K C.8.1. 

Sir A. P. MacDonncIl, K.c.S.l, (Oillflr.) . 
•Sir Alexander Mackenzie, E.c.s.1. 

Reliied (Jfh April J89S. 

Ch!irle.s <’eell Stevens, c.s.i. (OFiciating) 


' Sir John Woodbnrn, K.c.8.1, 
Died. 21sl Mov. 1902. 


iSwyeon*General, W. 11. B. llobiusun, 1.M.S 
Sanitary Commissioner, L‘h uf.- Colon el W. 

Clcinesha (on Military dill > ). 

Coamvr 0 / C«s«w»„ ValciUUi, C. W. li. tJutton ] Ji'-'-nliHon. c.s.i. 

B.A. l.c.s. { Sir 11. Leith Fraser, K.C.H.I. .. 

Commissioner of Excise and Sail, Satis Ctiaiidra ' Lancelot Hare, c.s.i., c.i.e. iOJRy.) 

Miik» rji . I.CJ.S. > 

Accountant’Ueneral, H/G. Tomkins, c.l.E. \ ■* - ^ ^ 

Inepeetor-General of Prtsone. Lt.-Col. Sir VV. J. 

Buciuiiian. c.l.E. 

Postmaater-General, George WavtTlinS Scnoiic- 


tntpector-General 

.Mtikharji. 


of liciiisira'ion, 


N 


Direetor of Agriculture, S. Alilligau. 

PraUetor of Emigrants, C. Banks, Af.D. 
Chairman flf CtUcuUa Corporation, C. F. Payne. 
Sheriff, Prince Akram Hiissniii. 


1874 

1877 

1870 

1889 

1885 

1687 

1800 

1808 

1605 

1807 

1808 

10G2 

1003 

1900 

looe 

1908 


Itetiii-d 21st SepU 1911 
F. \V. Duke, (5.S.I. (Ojjiciating) .. •• 1011 

Tlir oflicc of Lieutenant -Governor of Bengal 
was iibripehed on \pril isi, 1912, when Bengal 


was laiscd to 

GOVKIvNOKS 


Governorship. 

THR PRESIDBNOr Of FOBT 


Willi 4.M in Benial. 

The Bt. lion. Baron Carmichael of 
SkIrliiiK, Q.C.I.E.. K. 0 .M .0 1012 

The Bt. lion. Bari of Boualdshay, a.0.l.E. 1017 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Ujipcr India. They 
are bounded on the nori/h by 'I'ibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the Houth and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of tlio Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District- of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the Stato.s of Gwalior, Dliol- 

g ar, Bharatpur, Sirmn*', and Jnbhal, arul by the 
unjab. 'J'hoir total area anion ids to 107,267 
square miles, to which may he added the area 
of the two Native States of 'I'chri and Kampiir, 
both of which lie within the IJnilerl Prtivinces. 
6,079 square miles and the. nowly-eieated inde- 
pendoot State, of Jlenare.^t with an urea of 
miles, giving a total of ]l2.:t46 s<|ii.*)ro miles. 
The to^ population Is 4S.014.0K0, out of which 
Tehri and Uampur aceount fur 8.12, U'{6. 

The Provinces, originally tonnecl the North' 
Western Provinces and so amalganinted in 1K77. 
receiving their present designat.ir>it in 1002, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : prjrtion.'* of 
the Himalayas, the suh-llimalayan iMcts (Die 
Kumaon), the great Gangetie plain and por 
tions of the hill Bvatema of Centtal fndia (Hun 
ddkhand). I’lie first two of these i laels are in 
fertile and support a very spai>e populatioi 
and the Central Indian platenu ib alnioct inpial 
ly Infertile, tliangh better populated. 'I’lie ^o] 
of the Oangetro plain, howeviir, po-s<*8si‘H :n 
extreme fertility and here the den^jt v of pi^pu 
latlon rises from r>12 persons iier siiinire mile 
in the west, to 649 in Die centlie and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces a-, a whole a 
greater population prci^sure on the soil Dian 
any other Provincos in Indin» In the fouDi 
there are low rocky hills, broken hpiir.*! of Die 
Vindbyan mountains, covered wiDi stunted 
trees and jungle, and in th<' NorDi Die lower 
slopes of the Tlimalayas, clothed uitli dense 
forest, affording excellent big and snudl game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until h rejirli- 
ed the line of the eteniul snows, but, tin- gi eater 
part of the provinces consists of le\el plain, 
toeing with highly -cultivated fields and water- 
ed by tour rivers — ^the Gauges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Gumtl. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 8.'> per cent. 
rank lntf as such whilst Mabomedans number 14 
per ceiw!!NlW^tal of all other religions being 
less than 0*6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans ana Indians). Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are t.hc followers of the Arya 
Santa] sect, which obtains widely h» the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dra vidian, Aiy'an and Mongoloid, 
th^atter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sabfHlmalayun districts and the fonner to Sunt h 
MlAwdr and Bundtdkhand, whilst the high-caste 
ArUjiiB frequent the western Districts of the 
Promce. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravldian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spwen by the great majority of the 
.people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hin^ and B^il;Uxda, or Hiodustaiil is a 


j dialect of Western Hindi, thou^ It oontalns a 
large admixture of Persian ana Arabic arordi^ 

I which makes it a lingwi franea, 

I Indastries. 

I The principal industry is agriculture, whicb 
1 supports no less than 71*7 of the populatton, 

I Tlie soils of i.hc Provinces fall into three 
I groups ; the valley soils of the Hlmal- 
; ayus, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
I alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
i a lighter variant, though here also there are 
; light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
! arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
; tlic rock from wliich they have been formed, 

{ whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
; and loam, the loam behig, naturally, the most 
prfiductivc. The soil goneraUy yields excellent 
' crops of rice.millot, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 

; 'iiigarcane, pulses, tiaricy and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly Jn low-lying, heavy clays, 
j 'I'he greater part of the Provinces is highly 
: cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
> inctJCH in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- ^ 
! narcs and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 

• Division roceivos about 2.'> to 90 inches annu- 

• ally only. Drfiught seriously affected Bundel- 
: khand and the Agra Division, in ^bc past, but 
; improveiJ draliuige, and irrigation (a pro- 
' tiH^tivc system of irrigation works exists and Is 
; being cxtomled) have enabled a 'oonQilete 

• recovery to be made and the agricultural pros* 

• pt'rity of the Provinces is now high, though 
I it varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
i has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
! the agriculturist severely, and in the Temi, 

I malarui still esHtcis a large toll. Land is 
! held mostly on tho ryotwarl tenure in Bimd^ 
j khand and Kumaon, on zcmlndari tenure ia 
j Agm and taliiqdari tenure in Ondh. The princi- 
I pal land owners in Oudh arc the Thluqdars, 

\ some of whom own very large estates. 33ie 
I area held in t.-Uiindari tenure amounts to 61 
' per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Mannfactares. 

The Provinces arc not rich in iimiecal& 
Coal exists in Southern Mirzapur, irem 
and copper arc found In the HlmalayafU 
Districts, and there were mines of ImportaiDoe 
there formerly, hut increased djfliculty of work- 
ing them as veins became exliausted rosultod 
, in the. closure of most of them. Gold is found 
I in minute quantities by wasliing in some of tho 
' rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found In tho 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in tho 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and gpim 
.throughout the provinces, as a home indUtilS^ 
and weaving, by means of band-looms, Ja earrled 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a mlllfon 
persons were dependent on weaving, 160,000 os 
spiriiimg and 136,000 on cleaning, pmssbig, flSd 
ginning, but during the last dqcsido these 
industries have been on the deeiWOisew 
largest industry Is In ABi.iiigac]i disteiot, Whsge 
there are 130,000 looms, SUk mhudag to ooo- 
fined almost entity to tho dtonm^T 
whore the tonmua EmM brocade to I 
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brolderf to manttfabtored In Lacknow, wHerc the 
noCM wikan work of silk on cotton or muidin, 
to produced, and in Benares, where ii^ld and 
•llvef work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is . important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted lor their lacquered brass work, pomelain 
Ift manuhictored at Ghazlpnr, and other Indus* 
tries are those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leathei-work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, whleli liavo 
a Urge and ever increasing output (the woolh'ti 
mJU to the largest in India). There are cotton 
fsetories at Aligarh (famous for its lock>4), Mcc'rut 
and Bamilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent caiiicts), ilardo’ and liatliras liave 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture to made at 
Bareilly, at Aliahabad there an; stone works, 
at Rosa there to a very large English distilN-rj, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claiiu 
Biz breweries, vdth an out-turn of over a luU- 
.lytoB gallons. 

largest trade centres .arc Ca\vn]»ore, 
Allahabad, tlirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Moorut, 
Jtligarli, Hathms, Muttra, A^ra, I'lLTukhaiiud, 
'Mcff^abad. Ohnndaiisi, Bareilly, Suhuraiiimi', 
Muzufamagar, Ghaziabad. Khnrja, Goraklipur, 
Ghazlpui, Filibhit and Sliahjahaniiur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are adtiiinistcred by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who to geiYcrally rhosen 
jtom among the members of the Iridiau 
Civil Service who have served in the Province, 
llie medium for tlu' transiiction of public busi- 
ness to the Secretariat, the Staff of M'hieli con- 
stots of five Secretaries and live Ufuier-Swre- 
tartes. The Chief Scerdary is iii charge of i lie 
Bevenue, Appointment. General Admiiitotra- 
tion, Political and Forest Dciiaitments ; another 
Bcoiutary attends to the Me<licul, Jiidicjat, 
Pediee, Educational and Saiiitaticm Depart- 
ments; whilst a third looks to the iwal Self- 
Government, Finaticial, Mnuieijial, Miscel- 
laneous and Scpar.'itc llcvcnue DcpHiiiuoiits. 
The other two Secretaries belong lo tlie ruldic 
Works Department, and are atoo Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom dcrils witii Irrigation, and 
riie otlier with lioads and Building.'*. Coxerii- 
mapt spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in^U(£iu)w and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
rite Seerdariat moves between tliesc two places. 
TJm Ucutenant-Govcriior and the Secretariat 

r d the hot weather in Baini 'I'ul, but during 
monsoon the Licutenant-Govenior tours 
tbs plains, as he docs also in the cold weullier. 
^Rvs Board of Bevenue to the liighcst court of 
appmlhi revenue and rent castis, and it has im- 
portant exeoutive duties, being the chief rev^'tiuc 
authority in the l*rovinees. Tlicre are forty- 
Bnti^ districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Olidh, average area 2,000 square miles 
ahd avenge peculation a million. Each Uto- 
mfr to to charge of a District Officer, termed a 
tiolleetor and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
OUBUntosioner and Magistrate in Oudh anil 
^toaoQ, who to an Indian Civilian. The Dis- 
toietB are grouped together in Divisions under 
n OnaninUBlopsr. There are nine Divisions, 
wtog an avnage area of nearly 12,000 square 
Wei and a phpiuatkm ot from 6 to 6 millions. 


The Districts are sub-divided into tnhsUs, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 
COO square miles and a population of 220,000. 
Each TahsU to In cliargo of a Tahsildar, who Is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
alsi> exercises Judicial powers, TahsUs sire di- 
vided into parganas wliicli arc units ot impor- 
tance in the sottlenicnt of laud revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUditrs are kanungoSt ot 
wlioin there are, on an aveiago, thr«*« t,o a tahsU, 
These oltioiato supervise the work of the 
pcdtmrut, or village aceountaiits, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and t.iov('niraent. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and eriiniiial), the JUstriet Officer as- 
signs a subdivL-don, consisting of one or more 
ta/^Vs, IS the case may t>e to (‘acli of his subordi- 
nates. wiio may be covenanted ejvlluiiin, (Joint 
and A.'^-^islant ALagistratc- and Collectors) or 
ineuibc-’- of the Proviiieiul Service (Deputy 

I I'oilirToi , and Magi-^1 i-afe>4). The Coinniissioiicr 
' of the ItriK-illy .‘iiiil Iviini.'ion l)i\ isionsarc Politl- 
i ral Ag- iits foi ihe .N .at i\e Slates of Kanipiir and 
. Tehii respect ixtlv and the Commissioner of 
i Bemu'cs ib the rollttoal Agent for Benares State. 

! Juslfcc. 

.lu'-tiee is .‘utministerod by the High 

Court in Ihe I'loviuee of Agra, and the 

I'ouit of ibe .fudiciiil (7omiiitosiuuer, in Oudh, 
winch are tiie hnal appellate authorities in both 
criminal and eixil cases. Ttie former, whicb 
I eonhihts of a ( 'liief J iistiee and five puisne Judges, 
Iwo of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and the latter, repnse,iit.e.d by a Judicial(3ommis- 
bjoner and two .Additional CoiSnitosioners, one 
of whom i.s an Indian, sits always In Lucknow. 
Theie .ire i\V(‘nty-sevon District, and Additional 
DLstiiet .liidgeH, (fndian Oivilians) tu'cnty-one 
in Agfa and six in Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and ui>i>ella1e juitodiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cu^e^•, uiid ooe.i''ional appellate jnrisdictiou ill 
rant caseA, but District Ofiicers and their osbIsp 
tants. inehid'ng TuhsiftUirs^ preside in both 
' (Tiuiiiialund rent anil icveime courts, and dispose 
of a good dral'of the w'ork. Jn Kiiinaon, the 
Oomiiiii^sionur is a ifigli Court Judge in Gtvj] 
cases, and a DiMiict .ludsu in Criminal cases. 
In 11 1 (' larger Cantonmc'nls, the Cantonm^t 
Miigtoirates lirivf' iimitctl ])ow(U's as Judges of 
a Sn all Caiist* Court. Tiierc are also Subor- 
tl'nate .iuclgcb. Judges of t(imail Cause Courts 
and Munsiis. who di^iHiso of a largo number 
of small civil suits, being spi%ially empowered; 
in some eases, to decide suits up uy Hs. 2 , 000 , 
but generally ttiey take aiaes up to Tls. 1,000, 
wliiist Subordinate, .fudges hear cases up to 
Bs. .'t,o<K>. Appeals from Muiislfs and Subor-' 
difi.'rie .Tiidges go to the Di stoto tJja* Judgna. 
Small Came Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. There are also llonomiy 
DfunsiN, limited to Ks. 200 suits, and viOsge 
Munsifs, whose jiirLS Jiutlon to fixed at Ks 20. 

Local Government. 

T^.al Government is exercised by means Of 
District and Municii)al Boards, the former 
icvyiiig IcK'al rates on laud-owners ; the 
latter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The atm 
to to abolish octroi, because it Interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-five Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and all the principal Boards now have 
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n«n-offlclal OhaInnaD, wltb an Expcative OfBccr 
who Is directly respcmBiblc to the Poard in all 
mattom. Local sclf-eovenirrent bsp been given a 
wider osetension by the Muiilclr»liti(» Art, 

In 1016, under which the ^‘8ponsjbiljt^('^ of thc' 
boards and their chaimu'n havr been largdy in- 
creaaed. They deal with qiiestioiit: of sanltAtlon, 
comnninicatiQD, lighting, town iirprovt n rnt, 
roads, water supply, drainage and edncntfoii. 
Grants are made to Hoards by Goveninx-uts in 
Bomc cases for spt'ciaj purposes fron g( hi n*J rr m - 
nues. . Sniall towns, tern ed Aet XX townb, aho 
enjoy some ineasure of loeal Kelf•go^( nm tit ai d 
it is under consideration to extend thc princiile 
here, too. 


Finance. | 

The Financial history of the Province • 

has not been a happy one, inadequale 

aettlemcnts, contracts between tiie (Jov- 
emment of India and the loeal (iovernnicnt. and 
the severe faiiune in I89rt liavitig eau'^ed Provin- | 
ciai bankruptcy, which for a long liiin* luressita* i 
ted rigid economy in order to acciirnulaic re> { 
serves which could be spent on product ivt; works, i 
Recently liberal Inipe.riiil assignuK'nls h»vc been j 
made by the Government of India ami iiic 
fluanclal prospects are accordingly inucli iirigli- ' 
ter, though the war is naturally liainpcring pro- j 
grosB. The local government gets 3-8 oi.ly of tlu ; 
land revenue. 'ITie l^vincial liiidp t for 1918-19 j 
Bbows an optmiug luilanee <»l *J4-1 liikln, n^vcniic 
727 lakhs, and cxpiMiditim* 710 lakhs, and a . 
closing balance of 253 lakhs. ! 

Public Works. 

The Public Works De|iarf.rne.iit is dlvUletl 
Into the Roads and Buildings braneh 
and the Irrigation branch, ciicli of which 
is administcriHi by a Chief Engineer, wlio is 
also a Secretary to (3o\ cmniait. The Provin- 
ces are divided int<i three circles and fen divi- 
tions for the a<liniriistration of roads an<) iniild- 
ings. and into four eiicles and l^weiity <Uviriioiis 
for irrigation purposes. Each ckcle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion b in charge of an ExfX'iitive Engineer. 
The whole of tlin irrigation works *!oristru(;ted 
or maiiitauied by Govermnent are in charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled lYMids, I 
and also bridges on second'Class roads. ai3d gener- | 
ally, all works costing more tlian Rs 1,(N)0. cx- 
oept tn Municipalities. The most important { 
Irrigation works within the last twenty yeiirs 
have been tlic construction of the Betw’a Canal, 
the Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
|mprovdBfoaig» in the Kohilkluin i und Tcrai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab districts of thc Meerut, and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigation extension works uiy 
now being considered The budget tor irri- 
gation and other public works for the present 
year b 128 lakhs. 


Police. 

The Police Force b divided Into District 
and Railway Police and b administered 
by an Inspector's enetaU with five Deputies, one 
of whom is in charge of Kafiways, and two 
Assbtants. forty-nine Dbtiict Superintendents, 
two Railway Buperlnteudents, and thirty As* 


sbtaoC Superintendents. There !• a PoUoe 
Training School at Bloradabad. There it a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate deteetiye de- 
partment, under a Deputy lnspeetoiMlmial» 
with an assistant There b an arm^j^ceu 
specially recruited, and armed with ttu* It&srtim 
Ritle. The present cost of the force b 131 iakha. 
The administration of the Jail department b 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons^ 
who b a member of the Indian Medical Servloet 


Education. 


Education fs in part wholly State-mabi- 
taiiietl : and partly by means of grantsdn-aid. 
1'here is a State University at Allahabad, 

A Govcrnmt^it baiiskiit College at Benares, 
w'tiilst Arabic and Persian are taught in special 
classes at thc .Muir CoUeffe, Allahabad, which 
also has a Rpt'cbl science side, which of bte 
has been greatly extended, and there b a Gov- 
ern meut Engineering College at Boorkec (Thom- 
ason College). Thejc are aided CoUegcO in 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Cnrbtbn 
(^olhiie). and (Isabella Tlioburn College), Agra 
(St. Johir.s, Aligiirh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
Collegci, Gorakpiir, Cawnpore and Meerut, 
and an unaided tJollegc at Benares, the Central 
i Linda College. In Lucknow there b the Marti- 
iiicre school, an entirely independent institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian chUdren, 
and there is a G iris' Murtiniere connected with 
it, w'hilst in the 11 ill-Stsitiioris, Nainl-Tal and 
.Mussooric, there are many excellent private 
schola.stic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by srudents from all 
over India. Government maintain 'Training 
CoUeges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha^ 
bad. an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
niaiiitalned by thc Dbtnct and Municipal Boar^ 
au<l rtrimnry education b almost entirely In 
their liands. Primary and female education 
are in a veT>^ liackwanl condition, thoiif^ there 
was in 1915-16 an increase in pupils under botli 
heads. Tcchiile.'ii eduraiion Is being pushed 
forwarti. The total mimlx'r of school^ of all .kinds 
<leereased by 170 to 17,031. but that of soholars 
rose from 832,454 to 841,334. The numl^r oi 
secondary public schools (high sehooh and middle 
schools, English and vernacular) for Indian boys 
rose from .594 to Oil, while thc number of sdicdars 
fell from 102.042 to 07,048. The deexease was 
wholly in vemaeiikir schools. Students receiving 
collcgiaU' education rose from 7,121 to 7,487 : of 
tlwse 5.443 were learning EngIMt, 3,869 a classical 
language und 280 a vernacular. The amount 
budgeted for education this year is 74 lakhs. 


TTighor education b controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd. in 1887) which eonsbti 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordinary and tour ex-offieto Fellows, Of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
regbtered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Govenior, in hb capacity of Chancellor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University posers an 
important Law School. It ta pipposed to Ui- 
tablish a Mahomedan Untvenmy at Aligarh 
and a Hindu University haa been inauguiattd 
at Benares. < 
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principal edncattonal Institutlonaiare 
The ATabomedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
^U^rb— Frtiicipalr J. EL. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benaroa— Princi- 
pal, P. B. Adhikarf, oflg. 

John's College, Agra— Principal, Act. 
A. W. Davies. 

Kuir College, Allaliabad— Principal, S. O. 
Jennings. 

Queen's College, Benares — Principal, P. S. | 
Burrell. j 

£!anning College, Lucknow — ^I'rincipal, M. B. 

Cameron. I 

Agia College— Principal, T. Cuthbertsou Jones. ; 
Beid Christian College, Lucknow — ^Prhleipal, i 
Eev. T. 0. Bodlcy. 

Ueerat College — Principal, William Jesse. 
Woodstock Coliego, Mussooric — Principal, | 

Bev. H. M. Andrews. 

College — Principal, J. H. AMcrson. ' 
dpristian College, Allahabad — ^Principal, Bov. . 
^ C. A, B. Janvier. 

■ Christ Cburcli College, Cawnpore— Principal, : 
Bev. M. S. Douglas. • i 

Isabelia Thoburn College, Lucknow — Priuci- • 
pul, AJiss Bobiiison. i 


Aid^de^Camp, Captain T. 0. Twining. 

Eonoriry Aidet^-Camp, Llout.-CoI. P. 

Clu terbuck, Licut.-Col. J. H. £. Beer, 0J.B., 
v,i>., Licut.-Col. J. Walker, v.d., Ilony. Gapt. 
8ubadar Major Ohamii -iingh iturathoJri, 
BJa-iliiar Major Qudrat Ehan Bahadur. 

Legislativb Council of thb 
Lieutkna nt-Qovebnor. 

Pretident, The Lif'ulcnant-Ciovernor. 
Vice-President, J. M. Holms, C.B.I. 

Members, 

Nawab Muhammad Muzammil-Dllah Ehan, 
Khan B.ahadur, of Bliikampur. 

Kunwnr Adilya N. Singh, of Benares. 

Predfrick .l.nnrs Perl. 

Knja .Sii Mulmininnd TasacKluk Basul Ehan, 

K.C\.S.I. 

Hawnh Mnintaz-iid'ilanla Sir Muhammad F, 
All Kiian, k.cm.i:., K.r.v.o.. c.s.i., of Pahasu. 
Mr. Liidovi- Cliailes Portor, C.s.i,, c.l.E. 

S. IT. i-'rrin!nini‘. 

Siiiuui ] Perry O'Dininrll, l.r.s. 

Alul (-liaiidra (’lutarjj, 

AUe'nu’I K4‘aru\ i.e.s. 


Thomason College, Boorkec — Principal, Afr. 
W, O. Wood, C.S.I. 

' King George's Aledical College, liUeknow — 
Offg. Principal, .Major J. W. D. Megaw, i.m.s. 
Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-Geneml of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Snrgeon is in cliargc and is 
responsible for the medical work of cacli dis- 
trict, and in a few of tJic larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (llaiiikhct and 


George G-iII Sirn, r.r.^. 

Herbert ATorf.on Willmott. 
liai Janki Prasad Bahadur. 

Col. C. Mactaggart, O.I.S., Lm.S.* 
0. F. d( la Fosse. 

F. Alaekninon. 

11. K. C. Hailey. 

H. C. Ferard. 

W. E. Craw'thaw^. 


AUnora) Medical Officers in military cmiiluy ; Bai .\nand Sami) Baliadiir. 
hold collateral civil cliargc. There arc eighty- { Il.-ie P(*'irsoii <• r E 

three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- • . 

ant dispensaries and a large uiiiuhcr of Indian | Henry Alayne Bold Hopkins, 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female i .Sidm^y Bi ginuld Uanielb, i.C.B. 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women ' T)„t G .iroiu 
in &eir own homes and much good work is ; 
done In this manner. ! Kuidit .hignt h.-»Riyan. 


The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tieuto are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
tihe Balcampur Hospital at Lucknow. The 
Bamsay Hospital for Europeans at I4aini Tal is 
a first class Institutiou and there arc also the 
lady Duflferin Hospitals. King George's Medical 
College and the hospital in connexion with it 
have been opened recently in Lucknow. 
The College Is one of the best equipped in the 
country, with a staff of highly eflielent pro> 
leSBOzs, and the liospital is the first in ibc 
Provinces. There is an X-Bay Institute at 
Dehia Dun, where valuable research work has 
been carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Ka- 
mU take caser from all parts of India, and 
•there are sanatoria for British soldiers in the 
Hfils. 

Administration. 

idstdsmnii-^hfmnior, a he Hon. Bir Spencer Har- 
,^iut Butler, K.O.8.Z., oj.e. Appointed I5th 
.Fetaary 1^8. 

I’tfosto SsmkirPti I. Uster» 1.0.8. 


Lala Madliii'^iidan Dayal. 

Miiiishi N, P. A<«htbi.na. 

Moti L'll Ncliru. 

Bai Sadanaiid Pandc Bahadnr. 

Maharaja Sir Bhngwati Prasad Blngb; n.0.I.S. 
of Balrampur. 

Baja Kiishaliial Singh. «>• 

Kai A«>bthuja Prasad Bahadur 
SaiyiU Baza Ali. 

Bai Sluiikar Saliai Saheb. 

BaUha Kisluu Das. 

C. Y. Chlutamani. 

Gokaran Nath Misia. 

Sukblr Singh. 

Baja Chandra Chur Singh. 

Ba)a Motl Chond. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, 

A. W. Ward. 
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The United Provinces. 


Tliomafi Smith. 

Saiyid Al-i-Nai»i Khan 'Ruhadnr. 

Sayld Waair IJa^aTi. 

SK('RFTATtlAT. 

Chief Seerelary to (Jorfrnrnrnt^ 8. P. CDnimoU. 
Financial tiecrctnrif to (•'on'i-iime.tUt 0. G. Sim, 

I.C.K. 

JvdwUfl „ 


Tho JUfht Hon. the Ooyemoi-Qeiieiid 
In the NoTth-WoBtern Frovlncea (Loid 
Auckland). 

T. G. Robertson ' 

The Rtglil ITon. the Ghvemor-Oeneml 
in the North- Westeni Provinces (Lord 
Ellonboroui!b). 

. Sir G. R. Clerk, K.O.B. 
i.c.'-'. : Thomson. Died at Bareilly. 


1888 

1840 

1848 

1843 

3848 

1858 

1863 

1857 

1867 


1868 


VuUle H'orf’* 1 A. W. BpkI,Ic, in cAflcj/s .. 

{hwhhnm itotuls, <l iludwutfy)^ If. M.i_ _ 

Willriictt. I Colvin. Died at Agra, 

‘SecrctOi,/ to Corrtnhtcnf, I'uhllc \Vorl-» Prpt ' E. A. Ki-ade, 7n cAffryc 

(/ni'/ofowf. i; T. ( J . (d.. I. .'v. f Cohiwi H. Eraser, (Mi., Chief Coramis- 

OiTii'iiti Ml-; \ \v !•! . .'■I'.i'uli : biojHT, aV.-W. Provinces. 

HeifUtrarti, V K Lowe, A. (innit, A- ^l. .h llv. The JUghlHon. the Govcrnor-Geueral 
C. r>'. j. 'I'. \.ii, ..'hi r ■ admin ht (Tin K the N.-W. Provinces 
!'• i’'U|)j>‘ . (V('4‘Oii(it 4/*aiiTiing). 

](OAm> OP Ii 'vi;v: ... !■ Sir «. J)'. Kilmonstoiio 18S9 

lloluw. c.«.l., 3. 9. Cam, .Mi. Mowy, InrMm 1868 

‘ . j rh<‘ lion. Edmund Drummond .. 1858 

Ml 80 E,.T,.ANrors ' S,r tt.llian. .Muir, K.C.S., 1868 

Opmm ^s»nt, (lh<,r,p„r. C. J.,. W M . stra.-l.oy, K.0.B.1 1874 

"• *'• , Sir C...ui«rrB.art.. O.B 1876 

Chief Cmfternitof of I' I* || ('.n i imu-K. LiKUTKSANT-floVERNORP OF TIIM jifORTH- 

c.c.t:,, v.p., K.n i{,s . i /v., » > - , VVks'ibiin Pro\tn(’1'a anj> Chief Cohmis- 

Director of i*uolu‘ JfMtrnt'l Oft), i' i.dil. rc'e. | fc’30NEUS of Oudu. 

IfU/^foj^lcncral of FolW. \V. S M'lr;.- Geo!g(* C'oujkt, Bart, C.n., E.O.B.1. 1877 

of dhil J/.-v'-ic C..i. <'.'sirJllfri.il('..iuvn8 l.yaIl.E.o.B 1888 

Mactageart, SW A., M.li , iM i , ia; s. ! ^ir Aar'klund Colvin, k.(3.m.(5., c.i.e, .. 1887 

Nant&iry C'OmMi/jsumrr, Li'iif.-i'oJ. .s \ lijifrU , . Clws. H. M’. Cro-stlAvaitc, K.0.S.L 1898 


V.Mi- 


11 . 


. I.M.8. 

Jnspector-Oenerat of Hej/intudion, 
crott Tjanibcrt, r.o.s, 

CommiSEioner of Jixeisr, 'I’. A. If. \y»y. 
Arttomtani.-(Jene.ruff Williid Aldi”*, v \ , i «\s 
IntpecUn-Offtera! of /Vivi/is-, ,s. 

TJenderf^u, m h., c.m., 

PoElmtutvr-ih’Hi’Htl. I 'riU'siiiM*4. i , • ii 

Chemical A nnhiEcr, Dr. K. II. Tlaiikin. 
LlRUIRNAM'-Cox KRNOkS OK Till: NoKill- 

^VlfiS■rnu^ I’JiovijNtrs. 

Sir C. T> Slctcalfe, Bioi , o.c.u ls;;o 


Man (’ndeti ((ffHnalini/) 1895 

.Sir Antony P. nine Donnell, K.r.s.l. (a) 1895 

Sir .r. J. J>. laji Toiiclu’, K o.s.i 1901 

(a) Afterward*) (by cnvitiim) liarou MacDonnelL 

I.IKCTKNANT-t So VERSO R.S OP TUB IJNITBR 
PilOVlNi’BS OK AfSRA AND OUDU. 

Sir .r. J. I). La Touelie, K.c.s.l 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewott., O.I.E 1907 

L. A. S. Port IT, c.M.i. . .. 1918 

Sir .1 S Mf i,>n Ei'.- i .. 1912 

Sir ILiiiv’iil I’oi! k (•.‘J i.,. r.j.E. 1918 
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The Ponjab. 


Pnnjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
ealfed 'from the live rivers by whicli it is cn- 
fdosed, namely, the^Jlieluin, (Jhenab, Itavi, 
Peas and Suilci. Together with the Norrli* 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir whicli lie to the nortli. 
the X'unjab occupies the extiejue noith-west- 
erh cornet' of the Indian Empire, and wiili the 
exception of tlie above-mentioned i>rt»\iiiee. 
oomprisGB all of Thitlsh India north of Sind 
and llajputana and west of the rivc'r iiumna. 
Previous to October J912, the IMiiijaij willi 
Its feudatories emliraeed an area of 
square miles and a population at. tlie 
01 1911 of 24.I87,7.>() (iijciiieive of 28,587 
frontier Baluchis) that Is to say, about one- 
tliliteentli of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a bopji- 
rate province of Dellii reduced the ana and 
peculation of the Ihinjub by nhoiit 4.::>u sipiaK* 
and ;i80,(Hl0 soul.-* ro's-piciivelj. the 
"total area of tiie Pinijao, ;4(i,551 square nid«-> 
axe in Native Stut.(*s (34 in nuinlKT) wiiii a 
population of 4,212,794, and 2,r*a0 s(|tian‘ 
miles are tribal territory on tin.- wesltrn lioi.iei 
of Dcra Oliazi Khan 'llistri^t willi a popula- 
tion of 28.587. 

Physical Features. 

ITie greater part of tlie i*unj‘vb of 

one vast alluviil plain, stretching fnun lid' 
Jumna in the east to tlif Siil'iiiaii Kat..'** in 
the west. The norlli-o'isL i.' oecnfmd l \ a 
section of the Himalayas and the Sa«t It.i.e'.- 
forms Its iiorth-wp-ftern ari»i*- \ n w .-m.Ji 
spurs of the Aiavalii inoiPifaii. ti.o-*'-* 

tJje extreme south-east at"! I'lmiiMlc in tin- 
judge at Delhi. Tho Punjab niiiv !«• 

Into five natural division^. '| be llstii ii-.v..]) 
tract includes an aiea of 2 *^bM 0 *4|U‘t*c m i- 
with a scanty poiniiutioii li^ii..'', -juM" • »' 
tlAy mountain Iriinlit'*. 'Me- '^ah li.)*-." 
tract includes the distiiet-j of h.iwa!- 

Hindi and JhcJimi and part o! oi-inri 

Its physical contlmiration is br. -s*-* m • i •••«»- 
fused ^and tiie inountniiv-n- hii’i.-e 

and Kahiita approx hna I e ('!<•<•■],*.■ in ( b -’a.'tt i 
Istics to the Himalayan tram. ’ TIvi j i bi ibe 
hills, the rainfall leaves lift b- inMiein li.i pfi-uif 
tion against distress in niifjivjuimbl'' ^'Mso!, 
and irrigation is nlinost unkMown. b’.inie' 
the basf of the hills ami fneiuding the biu !;ii:4e 
of the BlWaliks, run-* the iiariuw 
tract. This tract, secure in an umple idninili. 
and traversed by stream.^ froin the hid-, eoin- 
prJees some of the most ferliJo and tldr'kiy omi.u- 
uted portions of the province. Its piipiil;i- 
tion of over four million.'* is alnifist. winlly 
agtionltural and pastoral but it include^* on*' 
l^go town In 8ialkot. DC the, plain'4 <;i’ th'* 
Punjab, tlie easti^ni portion covers an area ot 
Bome 36,000 square miles with a popubi'.im 
Ql 10} millions. East of Lahore, the rainiail 
is everywhere }o far sudicieTit that cultivation 
» possible without irrigation in fairly faxoiir- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of tlic 
a^ the margin is so slight timt, except where 
irngatlon Is employed,, any tnuici-lal reduction 
' to the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Mfithln the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
« ioa in eoiQpatisoii vHh the western Punjab 


is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an aica of 59,000 square mihes, with a poptt- 
latinii of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in ihi.-* area, henvie.ct in the north and 
Ciu-it and decreasing towards the west and south, 
i-* f‘vi‘r\ wlier*' .m) scanty tlifit lUiltivalion is only 
po-.siblc with (lie aid of artifli-ial irrigation or 
upon (lie lov\-lyni '4 ri\ er-hanks left moir>t by 
jllic relicaliiig floods. In (his very circum- 
1 --miice, tin-'o tr:u't'> find tiicLr scarcity against 
j laiiuiii'. hir tljen: eiiltivation is alincHt inde- 

* pend' ut of min. a failure of whicti means 
, fiiithi •" uoi.se tl.-aii a soarr-ily of grass. So 
. liffli* j til I-* sudieir'iit, and ub.solute drought 
,oceii»s M> K'.'ldfirii tbai tin' croiis may be said 
'never to fiiil hnm thi-* cause. The western 

• Ml.-iiii'- # ' i!m;kc (In' great eoloiiy areas on the 

I ;md l/ouor .Tfieiiim Canals wliicJl 

'now tin title oi riie eastern plains 

• 'i< tl.-- m«»M l'-niJi‘, wealiJi:.’ ami populous poiy 

'd 111 '* n.ovince. Mnitaii and 'Lyallpur 
{.IP n •* !n:-.t-'! ti>-\n« in llic western area. 

to u-.. 'j lC^.\ pineal poMlion. its scanty 
‘rainfall and eloii 11'-.- .v|.n>4, and perhaps to iui 
V d'- e'.jMj'i-i- of OidiMi'd plains, the climate 
; of It'.' Punjab y>re.‘ent‘* gse:it(*r i:\1roiQea of 
. )i'-l-i and '‘uM than any other portion of 
i I in* siinoier, from April to Septem- 

|j. I- s •.»ebi:i'j:ly liot. and in the, whiter, 
'i.i:;) (i.i-iH :iie' eninn)oii. But tlic bright 
.lie ; •• • u.\ Jill- niiikn tlie climate 
«. Is. ' i 'injui M liie cold weatlier almost Ideal, 

The People.* 

or ti:e ponnl'Mijii roiml-b one half is Maho- 
:) - 111 lii;.-. ,1'iiibs Ilmdu and one-eighth 

« i.»}.y 1 liindc.* clnssrs stand high 
•«id ili.-M tilt .l.dr*, iiumbenniz nearly five 
M)”' Jin- II' • Ml'*''! iinpoitaiii. Koughly 
i cr. tn,e t, -ir The aie Mahomedan; 
!’ • n. :d ^iuil .mkI <»n‘--,\ib Jliiidu. In dis- 
•,;l>tii'>-j Uses .i.. 'I'n piit<H!N and are equally 
t«\i n - 1 i.’.'T i: (!■ (■ tii\i .1.111-. of till*' firovince. 
.Vt \t in t' l " eoiiii the Jtajpuis, who 

KM-.b r o'. -I a M'i -III .'tnd a half. The ilia» 
!ii.> M.iiioini-aaiis by religion; 
rit lI.iiduK and a very few 
will tv dMributod over the 
It <i.ith and Kiijputs of the Pun* 
I ol thf' be-t recruits for the 
i.i 1 i l ;d' till- agricnPiiiral 
■litj-d) I yc.'ul ru the .south- 
. *.1 ..'vi ni nil* a nugnUlecnf. response 
■ !i .'in (' : >1 rl■.•^■nJ1.*^ in fh'*gri‘!i(/ war and 
it f r Ml,nbufioii ,<d iipxviirds of 

iMif j ni,.|| iij'li.* m;iin jmwiTOf Empires 
-.ji ; If* iiie Hujais ari^miiimportant 

■i.:'>cultui.<l ami p^i-torai lrib'\ chiefly found 
in li e easlcni luilf of the province and hi the 
cxlri'iiK- rinrtli-wcst. In nruaufsatlon they 
rJii-i'ly n'w'inbio tbe Jats .and are often absorbs 
niUi that i^ ibe. There ar.' tnany minor agri* 
culiuial tribes priestly ‘ and religious castw 
(niahinnn<*, Savorls and Kurcshls), most of 
wlmni urn landtioIdi’TK, the trading castes of 
(lie Hindu** (Ivliatris, Aroras and Banias) and 
tra<liiig caslc.s of the Mahomodans (Khojas, 
Paraclias and Kliakha'^), and tbe numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
niontfl in the population ore represented by the 
BaluciiJs of Dera Ghazi Ivhan and neighbouring 
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dIstricM In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attoek and 
Mian wall districts Pathaiis are also tuiind 
seattfired all over rhe pnivmce (^Yiuafferl in iion-v 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
eloment is found in iho Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province h Pun> 
jabi, which ifl spoken by more (liuii iialf ilie 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate latiguage, somrt Lines nulled 
Lahucl, and is spoken in the north and (vest. 
The next rao.st important iungiiuges am West- 
ern Bindi, which includes llindu-tani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and otlier 
Hindi ; Western Piiiiari, which is .spolcen in 
the hill tracts; nud i{ajast)i:irii, the language 
of liajputaiia. BaiucJii, PusJilo, Sindbi and 
Tlbcto-Burnuin iaiigiiages are u.scd by stnali 
proportions of the popiiintinii. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is iiic staple industry of Ihf 
l^ovinco, affording the main lueiins of c;uf)- 
sistence to 56 per cent, ot the jiopulation It 
is essentially a country of peasiint piopiietois. 
About one-sixtii of the total area tn British 
districts is (Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging tn piivutu ovv:i< rs. 
9ut a large parti nf the Govern inent. land is 
so situated that it cunnot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation, 
the Lower Clicuah Canal irrigut neail> 

1,000,000 acres of what was tonix'ily wa^te 
land and the Bower Jlieiiun Canal, SOCMHio 
acres, and the Lower I lari Uoali Canal, 
when the coloni.4at.ion s<‘iii mo is eu ipleted, 
will add 1,200,000 acres to thi^ lotal. 
lArge areas in the hills and clsewtier* which 
aie unsuited to cultivation are i)re«ervcd as 
forest, lands, the total extent of rvliich is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wiieal 
is the most important and the develnpirient 
of irrigation has led to a great, exiiaiiMon ot 
the wheat area, wliich now occujues in an aver- 
age year over 8} millions of acres. I’lie aver- 
age annual outturn of wlicat is 8,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wht'nt 
is gram, the averagt* annual prodiiee of whicli 
is a million tons valued at £5,00(),000. OtlnT 
Important sLiples ai'e barley, rice, millets, 
malzo, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamiini,) 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- 
lally throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the sliort 
stapled known ns ‘Jtengals’. The 

eountry being prciiondcnintly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies In its live-stock. The latest cattle 
oensns gives the following figures cattle, 
nearly 8,<M)0,000 head ; butfaloes, about 8r><i,(KKi ; 
bovine young stock. d,800 000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
Boats, 4,250.000. liurgc profits arc derived 
from Uie cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product In tlic south-west in Kulu 
and Eangra and throughout, the plains geiic- 
tally. The production of hides and sklus is 
also an Important hidiistry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of tiie Punjab is small, 
irook salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 


building fteing the most Impoitant products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jbelum 
hstrlct with .in output of about 60 000 tons a 
c sir and gnld-waiiliini? is carried on In **nOHt 
of the rivers, not without semuneratlve results. 
Iron and copper or(« are plentiful but diffl- 
cultios of carriage and the abseuct of fuel have 
liithcrto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
'J'hc Punjab is not a large manuRicturlng 
country, Llio total number of factories being only 
IKl, tile majority of wliicli arc devoted to cotton 
ginning, cleaning and presaing. Cotton weav- 
ing as a dontcstic industry is carried on by 
incuiis of liand looms in nearly every village, 
riic Salvation Army has shown considerable 
€‘iitcrprUe in improving the hand-weaving 
industry'. Blankets and woollen rugs arc also 
pnKiiiccd in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar arc famous. Silk-wcaving 
i- alsrj carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, I)ras.s, copper and carthcrnwuie ore mlrly 
iniinerous and ivory curving is carried on at 
Amiilsar and Patiala. The trade of the pro« 
viiiee is steadily expanding, the total Internal 
trade being valued at 65^ croros of rupees. 
The exti'nial trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 34 lukiis. 

Administration. 

The admtni'drativi* functions of Government 
arc performed by a Lieut cnant-Govemor, 
.ippoiiiteil by tht Govemor-Ocncral with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
ituvcmor in pmetiee is always a member of 
tlie Indian Civil Service tliougb military mem- 
iiei'H of the Punjab Cominissioo arc eligible 
tor the , position. Tlie Punjab Gomraipslon, 
liie body which is rcsx>oiis>hle for the Civil 
*uilllini^trutlon of the province, is recruited 
from the Indian Civil Service and the Provin* 
rial Civil Snivicc. Up to Mie flute of the sepa- 
ration of Uie North-WcRt Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the liuliau Army. The businesB 
ot Government is carried on through the usual 
SwreUirUit wliich coiisi.'sts of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2, Itevenue imd (3) Fi- 
iiaiicial S(*cr(‘tarieB, and three Under-Secre- 
taries. There i.s aJ.so at present an Additional 
•S eri-tary. In the Public Works Department, 
there aie also three Secretaries (Chief Ungl- 
neer.«<), one in the lliiildings and Roads Branch 
and two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
nt the Police and Educational Departments 
j arc also U ndf»r-Sticretarics to Government. 

I The Governiiient Rpend.s the winter in Tjahote 
•iiid tlie summer (from the middle of 61ay to 
the middle of October) In Simla. The Licute- 
riaiit-Govenior has no E.YCCutlve CounclL but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis- 
lative Coiineil of 28 members, ot whom II 
an* elcetixl and 17 nominated by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Of the nominated mombers, 
not more tiian 11 may he ofileiuls, In additioa 
there may be two nominated exp^ memberik 
Under the Licutcnaut-Govemor, the provlnoa 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
Ambala. Juliuiidur, Lahore, Rawalptudi and 
Multan) wlio exercise general control over the 
Deputy Gommlssloneis — 28 In number— each 
of whom is tn charge of a district. A dlstilot 
on an average contains four tahsOs, each con- 
sisting of about 800 villages. The Dejvuty 
CommlsBloner |s usually a CoYenanM Olyilta 4 
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or milltAry member of the PunjaS Cominis- 
afott, although live Deputy Commissionerstiip^ 
are .** listed *' for Provincial Civil Servants 
The Deputy ComiulBsioncr has under him on 
or ninrp t<wi«tarfV ('nmrnlfwlonprfi (('ovpi . 
anted CivUlans) and one or more Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners (Provincial Civilians), fn 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer who lias wide powers. The talmii is 
in Charge of a Tahsiidar, In some cases asKlsted 
by one or more Naib Tahsildars. The villaue 
Is under a Lambardar or head man and in irio^ot 
districts the villases are grfiuped into zai1>', 
each under a zaildar. The lainbanlais and 
aildars are “ village officers and not Gov- 
ernment-servants. The district liiind Re- 
cords and Excise staff, tliougli organised for 
apecial departmental purposes, is availulile 
tor general adminlstmtive work. 'I'lie Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five gronfis, cacli 
under the charge of a Political Agent. Except in 
the case of the Sikh Piiiilkmn States (Patiala. 
Jhlnd and Nabha) and the Bahawalpiir As ncj', 
the Political Acent is either the neigliboiiring 
Commissioner or Deputy .Commissioner. Tin- 
principal heads of Deimrtincnt in the province 
are the two FiiLancial Com mission eis (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue juriMliction. 
and heads of tlie departments of l.aud and 
Separate Revenue and of Asricnltiire ano tin* 
Court of VVardh), tli** three (^liief Etigineer^, 
Uie Inspector-General of Police, the Diiee- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Irispt'ctor-Gene- 
nl of Prisons, tlie Inspector-General of (’ivil 
Bospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the l>In*(!tor of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the liispcctor-Gencral 
of Registration, llie Ilegisfrars of Co-.*|MTaii^» 
Cn*dit Soel' ticH and .loini Stock Con’panI' s and 
the Legal Rcmcinbruiicer. The Accountant - 
General, the Postmaster -General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and tlie Agi*nt,, Norili- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of iustioo is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criinin.tl cases, uiui has 
powers of original criminal jiirisdletion in e.ases 
vrbere European British siibjc'cts are cliarged 
Vith serious oftences and original civil juris- 
diction In special cases. The Court sits at 
Xahore and is composed of a Cliit'f Judge and 
'lour puisne Judges (either Civilians or barris- 
ters), a sixth additional Judge whose appoint- 
ment Is '‘auctioned lor two years and a seventh 
and eighth additional Judge whose appointment 
-is sanctioned for one year. F>ir some yonrs 
there has been a strongly supported 
-movement In the province in favour of raising 
the Court to the status of a HlgJi Court, and 
the Secretary of St'te has -iani-tlor pd tin* 
proposal I hough the rhang** Is exported to take 
effect this year. Subordinate to tiic Chief Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
humber) each of whom exerci^^es civil and criml- 
nel Jurisdiction In a civil and sciMlons division 
comprising one or more districts. Thev 

bear most of ttie first appeals In Civil 
VQits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
•ppeals from Ihe dls^t and first class magis- 


trates. One or two divisions have an additional 
judge and in many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exercising unlimited civil Jurisdiction, is ap« 
pointed to assist the District Judge but the 
majority of civil suits are tried In the first 
instance by Miinsifs whose Jurisdiction is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in value. The assistants to Deputy Com- 
missioners are always Invested with the 
imwers of a Biinsif, but the former prao* 
tier of investing Tahsildars with Munslfs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, .Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Smuil Caus4>s. T)io Deputy Commissioner 
Im (he District Magistrate and controls tlia 
i«u's)rdinate Ciiniinal Courts of the District 
Ah the assistants of the Deputy Coiumissmnet 
us well as the District ana Subordinate Judged 
but not tlie Munslfs. are invested with magis* 
ten::, powers. 'I'ahsiUhirs usually exerciao 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Nailt Taiisilriars those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
rary Magistrates who bit cither singly or as a 
beiich. in districts in which the Frontier 
('rimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Com* 
mis-^ioner on tlie finding of a Council of Elder 
(Jimu) may pass sentence up to four yean 
iniprisonriient. In all cases capital seutcncci 
require ttie conlinuatlon of the Chief Court, 
f^tx'cial Reveniio Courts to decide all suite 
li'gnrding tenant rigid, rents and cognate 
in»lli^r.s in which civil rourts have no Jurisdic- 
tion Iwi\e been established under the Punjab 
lenancy Act. The Financbil Commissionen 
arc the final court of appeal in revenue casea. 
Local Government. 

Loi'nl control over certain branches of the 
iKlmmi^tr.'ition is secured by the constitutl(m 
ol UKtrfet boards exercising authority over 
a aistrict a«d of iiinnicipaJIties ex(uvfslng 
authorily over a city or town. A few districto 
have local boards whicti exercise authority 
«Yver n tahsil. These bodies arc composed of 
inemhc'i’s eitlier nominated by Government 
4ir eh'cted by the pwiple and they arc empower* 
eti to spmd the funds at fhclr disposal on 
sclKHils and dispcn.siiries, vaccination, sanita- 
tion, roads :ind rest houses and general Improve* 
rii'nts. The funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly lioni a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial FiiruLs, and those of munfclpall* 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Ooveni- 
meni grunts. In the smaller towns which 
are known n.s '* nntifled areas", a simpler 
fonii of gnvornuient than the municipal sya- 
tcra D in force. Where the ijactive principle 
is 111 force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows veiy UtOe 
int.eri'sf ii. the clcct.ions, except In a few oasei 
where s(H;tarlan feeling runs high, 
i Finance. 

Dnder the present system cf deeentrattes* 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gatees to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary admtnlstm* 
live scr^dees together with the wnote or a cer- 
tain proportion of certain heads of revenue 
siiflirient to meet those charges. Of the va* 
rlous bi'ads of revenue post office, telegraplui; 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe* 
liaL Land revenae» stamps, excise, income- 
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tax and major irri^^ation woiks are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govem- 
menta la the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrifratlon works and some minor heads 
are divided in varyins proportions while tiic 
revenue from forests. rc;?istration, courts of 
law, JailB, police and r'diiralion a.rc wholJy pro- 
vincial as well as the ineomr! of district boards 
and miiniel pall ties. TIkj liiidpet for 1017-lf* 
showB a total revenue of JIs. ri.r>(i.Oil 000, and a 
total exptmOiUiro of iis. . 0 , rf,on,oini. }cavws s 
dosing liaiauce v£ its. l.n/,nn,ooo. 

PiibJIc Works. 

ils was slated in me M-rlitiii on “Admiiii?-- 
tnition *’ Ihc I'lihJii MoiKs lb p.-irt merit : 
divided into tuo hranr {(•‘s, mic /or liiirldiri;;- 
and Koatih aiid the other for iiihcaiion. in 
the former branch, iiiHler the Chier ICngineei. 
the proviuec is divided ir.to three eiieJe'* unthi 
Supeniitcjidiii!! Jiln^irieer.'i ami .11 divisions 
under Exeenrivo Knirimcjs. 'I be pilmarv 
obj(H;t. of tills braiieb is the const roet ion .-siid 
maiiiletiancc of linpi'iii-.l .nid Vtovmeint works, 
but it also assists mnni'ip.ihties nod distriet 
boards. The ]rri/]!alioit ))>aneh is m.der two 


1 series o4 inundation canals in Bahawajpitf 
j State. The Western Jnmna Canal, Wbicb 
takes off from the right bank of the Jxuo^ 
has a main lino and branches of 877 mUts and 
I distributaries of 1,764* miles. The Triple 
i Canal project is intended to carry surplus watei 
I from the JhcJum and the Chonab to supple- 
; ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches 
i of the Kavi and incidentally to afford irrlga- 
* tion to the tracts tliroiigli which rire supply 
'rbanne/s pass. The three canals Included in 
the project fire known as the Upper Jbelum,’ 
Upper Ghcnab and Lower liarJ Doab Canale. 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
m Ipril 1012 and the Lower iiarl Doab In April 
Idl.j and the UpjuT Jiiolutn in UeccioDcr 
I'lio most intercHting feature of this 
, gri'at work is the level crossing at Balloki, , 
' -lo miles from J^ahore, whore the Upper 

■ L‘henal) caii.tl supply Is passed across the Bavl 

■ into liie J^ower Bari lloab Canal. The revised 
; isniiiale of the cost of the whole scheme 
' i" £t»l millions. The scheme is expected to 

sL'ive an area of 70,000 acres annually. 

Police. 


Chief Engineers, one cf whoni Cliii'f i 

Engineer of Irii^aliou WoiK.s in the North-' 
West Frontier I'roMnee. limbT (hi'isi ai* , 
nine SupcrhiLmding t in (i'.upK of, 
circles and :i9 Except im* Enainc i^ iu cluiige 
of divisions. In addition to the u.iik oi r-on- 
Struction and iiialiit(':iaiieo IrruMMuii OineiM> 
are respoii.Hiilo for the :i.s r>-'.Hn ni <f wah r 
rates leviable on irrigated .ip'a!' aiul m hrveval 
dIstrictB where ^ the land r«‘\onuo doniuml e 
assessed on the fluet.uatiiit; principt'', tor i!o 
formulation ol this demand on irii<'.ttf'd cro|>^ 
as well. 

Irrigntiuu. 

Tlic canal svstem of tlie, rim jab i'^ admit- 
tedly one of the greaii^t :lclo^‘*ienl'Mlt^ «i ini- 
riali rule in India, ^ot. inckidnm tim cimi- 
mouB Triple Catml project, reei-ntly eoiaidoit d, 
the total irrigated area in Ihiti'h di'-tiiet 
and Native .Stales anuniiit" to 


The Pobeo force is divided Into District and ,• 
UaiJway Police. 'J’he eumbiried force Is under \ 
iln‘ contri»l of the Inspector-General, who Is ^ 
a inenihcr of the gazetted force and has under 
him Deputy lii.siiect-ors-General. and a 

mmIi Deputy ins])ector-Geireral iu cliargo of 
1 runiii.a) lnvr(>iif%’i.iion, the Police Tralnifig 
.School and li’iiiger Jhint liiireaiiat Phillaur. 
The Kiiihvny J’oliee arc divided Into two 
di.^liii'ts, Nratlierii and Southern, under an 
III .pert or-Geiu nd. The District 
i*oIi.‘c aie eouirollcd by Uupcriiiteiidents, 
1 ‘ueh of wiiorn js in charge of a dls- 
triel, and has under birri one or more Assist- 
ant Hufieriiitcndenls. 'i'he distiict is divided 
into eiieunt under eliarge of lin^pcctors, and 
; igain inio tbanas in 'charge of a bub-Inspcctw. 
The i-tuir of a lhaiia eoiisi.d.8 on an aven^je of 
one Suli-lnspertor, two head constables and 
' 1(1 constables. A service of Provincial Police 


acres. The TJeas is the only one of the 
groat rivers of the province i>roni vvhicli no 
canal takes off. 'J’ho Indus jn-oviih’- sup 
piles for two large series of iinjiidal.Kiii 
one on either hank. I'aking oh trmn liic 
Jhelum is th(*. lanver .Iheliiin pi'iennial canal, 
with 160 miles of main channel and i.oon mile-* 
of distributaries and lovvi-r down tin* iivei E 
a langc scries of iiiundatioM canals, 'lie- Lower 
Cbeiiab perennial canal takes oil from the Cln‘- 
nab and comprircH 427 imies of mam eliaiiiKl 
and branches and 2,278 miles of brancln*s. 
while beJow juneUon of the riienah and j 
Bavl rivers is a series of inundiitloii canals; 
on both banks. The Tlavi provides snpp]ie> 
for the Upper Bari Doab Cannl, which has 
370 miles of main line and brunclies and 1,671 ; 
mtliis of distributaries. Some small inumJa - 1 
tion canals and the Sidliani t-ystem with a i 
length of 201) miles also take off from the Itavi. i 
The Slrhlud ranal, w'iuiii lias a main line and 
branches of 688 iidles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 8,703 miles, takes off from the Suth'j, 
and there are two sybieius of inundatioii 
canals dbriving ilAir supplies from the Upper 
and Lower SuUe) respectively in addition to 
the Grey Canals maintained on tlio co-opera- 
tive system in the Fcrosenorc district and a vast 


oiliccr.'i ha.s iih'o been I'stahlisheo consisting 
of 'IS Deputy hii|>erjiiteiid('nts, who are cm- 
plove«l as nssistaiit.i lo the Superiniradentb 
'I’he folaJ police force td’ the proviuec exclusive 
of g,'ixi’tted ollierrs, eon&ist*( of 080 offijcem 
and about 20.000 men, practically half of whom 
an' armt'il with levolvers and bored out rifles. 
'I’lie village jioHec or chaukidars are umler 
the control of the Depnt.y Uoinmissloner of 
«ieh dii'lrict not. of the Police Supcrlntendontb 
Tliu coht of ihc Poik'c Force is C2| lakhs. 

Education. 

Although tJie Punjab is usually consider^ 
rather a backward province, education has 
made great htridcs especially In the last ten 
years. Govcinmont maintain the Goveiii- 
rneiit Coilego at Lahore, the Contra] Trainl^ 
College at laliore, a Tminlng Class tor Euio- 
pctin teaelicfs at Sana war (Simla HiUs), nor- 
mal schools at the headquarters of each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the lieBdOuartcm 
of earh distriet, and the Lawrence 
Asylum at Sanawuf for European t^fldron. 
J’wo more Govoniinrnt Gollegps, at Ambala 
and .Muttra are In oontcmplationf. ^ lli^ 
are In the province nioe arts- 'eolieges ' 
(oue of (hem Oriental) ; 6 professloiMd oollej^ 
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for laalfis and l tor females; fto Hicb 
fidioolB for boys and 18 for girls ; 243 middle 
aeboo|B for boys and 48 for girls; 0,492 Pri- 
mary Scboola for boys and 855 for girls; 54 
BohoolB for special tnstructlon for boys and 
12 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
sebools of all classes, both male and fomaie, is 
.563,154. The nine arts colicgcs are; — The 
Government, Oriental, Forman Ghristiun, 
Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh (.Colleges 
at Lahore; Khalaa, Amritsar; Murray, Sial- 
kote ; Gordon, ilawalplndi. Frofcasioiial edu- 
cation Is represented by the Law, iMedical 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 1 
cultuial College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and < 
Commercial School at Amritsar, the Frigi- 
neerlng School ut Itasul, the Mayo ScJiocd . 
of Art and the Bailway Technical Sclinol, lioth j 
at Lahore. There arc eight liidnstriul Schools 
in the Province maintained liy Aluuii ipaii- ] 
ties or District Boanls aiul oliicrs maintained- 
by Missionary l>odicH. tlie Arya Sain/ij, eU*., ■■ 
Which receive grunt s-in-aid. The rdiiration 
of the domiciled community is provided for ‘ 
by a number of secondary iiuarding scdiuols 
in hill stations and of primary sclioois in the 
plains, liie ari.**tociuey of the province is 
provided for by the Aitchf^oii Cliiffs’ ('ollcgc 
for boys and the Queen Hhiry's College fui | 
girls, both at Lahore. 

The Ifiducatfoo Department is admUiistereU 
by the Director of Public Instiuction, who ' 
has under him an inspector of Schools in eaidi 
civil division willi two or mont assist ants, 
a District Insptxdor, with assistants, in each ; 
district, two lhapeotrcsscs of girls* sctloo1^ | 
and an Inspector of European schools. Higher 
education is coidrollod liy ilic Vunjait iJjd- 
verslty (incorporated in 3882) wlilcfi iins t.lic i 
Lieutenant-Governor as ex-officio CliamM-llor, 
a Vice-Chancellor appointed by (loverniiK'iit j 
and a Senate. In addition to Hie nine sirt^ ' 
colleges already mentioned and the Jiuw and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, .Steplierr.-. 

College, Delhi, and the Hindu College, J)eUii, 
and Six other colleges in Ixaslimir, i*iitial:i, 
Bahawalpur, Kapnrthala and tiie ^Norlli-Weii 
Frontier Province arc atflliatcd to the ruiijab 
University. 

Medical. 


hiissi on. dispensaries receive nrnnta-ln-ald. The 
Mayo Hospital at Iiahore has betm greatly ex- 
tended and Improved as a motnorial to King 
Edward VII, and was formally opened by 
Lord Ifardingc in Derember 1915. The total 
number of patients tn^ated at all hospitals 
j and dispensaries in the year Is over 
I four and a lialf milllonB, including nearly 
1 7'»,{)0(> in-piitlcnts. A tcinporary department 
; to emnbat plague has beiui orgimlscd 
• under tiic Chief Medical Plague Officer. In 
; liie distriet.s the Civil Surgeons arc generally in 
.'ch.argc of tlje operations against plague, but 
; .additional officers arc employed from time to 
tiiin*. 'rhere is only one lunatic asylum in 
flic fTovinci* at Lahore, but there arc tcu leper 
:t.syl..ms. I'he Pasteur Institute at Kasaiili 
pel forms the fiinctions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab. V.-iccinatlon Is super- 
vise;* bv the Sanitary ConimiHsionor, but Is 
more ));iriieiil:irl.v the (‘oiireni of the Deputy 
Saiidarv ConimisidoMer, wlio has imdor him 
a speeL-Ll ft.-ifl. Civil Surgeons also have a 
local stall of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 

fj> S'r Ldward SLicIagan. 

PKRSON.vri Staff. 

1‘rirnle SerMarff, Litut.-rol. E. C. Baylcy, 
C.I.K., l..^. 

Ilommwi .1 fdrsi/r-f/a/np, Lieut. -CoL W. T, 
Wnglit, Hoiiy. Capt. fShiffiiiii Muhammad 
h'ltiii, |io!i. I 'apt. Siiija, and Hon. Capt. 
Hishan SiMfli. 

3.i :(!r.sLATin3 Co unoil. 
rte'^rJciit, Till* utt'n.ant-Govcmor. 

Memhehs. 

JS’omiutUcd, 

II. .1. IVlnynaid, <’ ‘'.i., i.o.s. 

D. "W. Aikm.iu. 

O. !•*, liUMi.vl' 1, I.C.S. 

J, \. iJiuhey. 


The Medical Department is controllrd by ' 
Mie Ihspectur-Geiicral of Civil jiO'>pituIs (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) wlm ' 
also ifopervlsea the departments of 1 he Chief • 
j^lague Medical OfQccr and the Gliicf .Malaiia ] 
JC^ical Officer. Sanitation is eontrolied by ’ 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a iiieinbcr , 
Of the Indian Medical Service) who has under ! 
him two Deputy Sanitary Commisbloncrs and is . 
. advlaed by the Sanitary Board, wii h the Sanitary | 
BiMSiueeT as Tcclmical Adviser. Medical ^ork in ' 
'tiie districts 1b in charge of the Civil Surgeons, : 
Of whom fourteen before the War w<Te members , 
of the Indian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Assistaat Surgeon a and unrovenanted ; 
.Medical OfficcTS. chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- i 
C^oub: The Mayo Hospital at Lahofc and ; 
special railway, canal *aiid police tiospitais i 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi- 1 
nary bo^ttaU and dispensaries in the dis- 
tricits are maintained by municipal or district 
'foadB. CierUUi private institutions Buch as 
the Walker Mospltal at Simla and many 


n. J). ('r.iik. I.O 

C, A, If Tow'iisi ml, F.CJ.S. 

C. .1. llsiilil.i n E., I.C.K. 

till il. 

SjiiYlar DiLliaiJiir G.ijjan Singh. 
Kbwajuh Vusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur. 
Bai Bahadur Uani Saran Das, 0J.S. 
llai Baluidur Piiiidit Shco Narayan 
Xavrab Sir Bahnuu Elian. 

E..\V. PnrJc'r. 

Surdar Gopjl Singh. 

Ele(^edt 

J. Currie. 

J*ala Jowahar Lai Dliargava. 

Rairada Bhagat Bam. 

Sayad Makhdum Bajan Shah. 

Dewan Bahadur Dowan Daulat BaU 
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Bakhdil Sohaa lial of Lahore. 

Bialik Muhammad Aibln IChon of Shamsabad. 
Chaadhrl Lai Chand. 

Ehan Saheb Mim Ikram Ullah Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Sayad Mf'.hdi Shah. 

Shah Bahadur Miau Fazl-MIusnin. 

Secret \Ri AT. 

Chief SecreUtn/, .T. P. Thouifwon, i.c.s. 

JtwenuB Secretarf/ H. D Cralk.LC.s. 

Financial Secrrtarif, O. F. Liiinadcn. 

Fegulrart James Alfred Weston. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch, 

SecrdairUSt P, W. Woods; W. P. Tiolins. 

Buildings and Beads Branch, 

Secretary t D. V. Aikinan, c.i.K 

Bevence Department. 

Financial Comnnesionem, TT. J. Mnj’iiard, 
I.O.S., on Icavi', and P. ,1. Fapun, 1/ s. 

Director of AgricuBure and Intlustries, C. A. 
H. Townsend, B.A., i.c.s. 

*^VireCtor of LOtid Becords, InspMor^ncnl. of 
Registration, and Itrgisiriir-drncraf, U. .1. Jtoyd. 

Miscellaneous Appoi ktm kni s. 

Diretdor of Public Instructiont J.ninrs Alexander 
Brlchey, m.a. ^ 

lnspector'’Oeneral of Police, Lieut.- Col. D. T. 
Dennys,!. A. 

Inspector-General of Rcijistration ^ SliaiKli Jl.'ihini ! 
ilakhsh. ; 


I H. A^ Close (N.-W. Frontier Province). 

I Conservator of Forests, B. Mhintosh. « 

I Iiwpiuiof General of Civil Hospitals and SunUofy. 
; ConuniBshiier, Gulunrl Bdhert Cliarlcs Macn'att, 

' Inspector General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. B. L. 

1 Ward. 

Ac“ounUiiit-Genera1, F. D. Gordon, M..A. 

• Pn'iiwt'der G uieral , P.illip Graham Bogers, I.C.S. 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit SodeUes 
and Joint Stock Companies, H. Calvert, b B.O. 

Lieutenant Governors or the Punjab. 

, Sir John l^awrcncc, Bart., G.C.B 1869 

, Sir Iloborl Montgomery, K.C.B 1860 

Donuld Frii'll .McLeod, C.B. ' .. .. 1865 

i Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
E.O.S.I., C.E., ditd at Tonk, January 1871. . 

R. II. D.avle3, c.S.l 1871 

‘ B. E. EgiTtoo, as.! 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, X.C.S.I., 1882 
C.I.E. 

James Broadwood Tiyal) 1887 

Sir Deiiii is Fit zpatriek, K.c.s.1 1892 

WilJiam Muckworth Voung, C.S.I. .. 1807 
Sir C. M. Itivnz, K.C.S.I 1902 

Sir I). C. J. Iblxitson, K.c.s.t., resigned 1907 
22iid .laimary I9i>8. 

1 . a. Walker, c.8.1. [offg.) . , , . 1907 

Sir Boms W. i>ane, K.C.I.E., C.8.I. . . 1908 

JanH*s .MeCronc Douio ioffg.) .. 1911 

Sir M F. O’ Dwyer, K.C.S.1 1913 

Sir Edward Madugun 1018 
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Burma. 

The Province of Burma lies between Aixiam bound round his forehead, a loose Jacket on his 
n the North-West dhd China on the North- body and a long skirt or loongyi tied round his 
last, and tietwecu the Day of Bcnual on the waist, reaching to his ankles. The Burinan 
l^est and South-West atid Siam on the South- women, perhaps the most pleasing type of 
l^t. Its area, indiidlng the district of Putao womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
bUBtltiite^ in February 1914, is approximati Jy life, playing a large |)art in the household eco- 


190,000 square miles, of whicli 172,000 are under nomy and in iK'tty trading. Their dress is 
-i^ct British Admin istraiJon, 31,000 belong to somewiiat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
Sdependent and 07,000 to .loiul-Indepeiident kerchlel on the liead, and the oongyl is tucked 
Native States. The main geographical featiin in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
Of the country is the ^e^leB of riverh and liillt well drti^sed and wc-il groomed Burmese lady 
J!llnniiig fan-like from North to South with would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
'tortUc vaUcys In bi'tween, widening and paiison wllJi any woman in tlic W'orid. 


.wtening out aa they approach the Delta. 
illiffeicmccs of elevation and rainfall produce Communications, 

'fHHtot variations in ••limiuc. The eoa tal trai-ts The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
w^rakan and reiia<»ein have a rainfall of niiu0\ m, afiorri great natural thoroughfares 
about 200 hicdicfl, the Delta lesfi than liali thal to the eotintty. At all seasons of the year 
amount. Tlwj hot season is short suiiJ tlu' mon- tiies<‘ rivers, c^spc'cially the lrrawn(i(l>, are full 
soon breaks early. The maxiinnm ^Iiatl* iiin- 'of sailing mid steam eruft. lu the Delta the 
perature is about 90' the miuhninn abont 6o'. net-work of waterways Is indeed practically 
North of tile Delta t)ie rainfall decrcOiM s rapidly I the onI> meaiift of eonimnnieation. The Irra 
to 30 inches in the, enitral dry zoiu* wlihh lies waddy Flotilla Company, with a line fleet of 
in a *‘raiiii shadmv '* and ha.s»a clinioi.e r< st mbl- mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
ing that of Diliar. The liiaxhiuiin timisTatiin and the Delta rivers and creeks asplendicl river 
Is twenty degrees higher lluui in the w^ t zone, -crvice. 


but this Is compensated by a bra« ing < oIds*>at.on 
To the north and east of tlio dry zone lit- tne 
Kachlii hills and the Slum pluleati. The avir- 1 ' 

ago elevation of till. laid. Ian<l Is 3,<,oo leet n,P noH 

with ]H*ak8 rising to 9,ii()0. CoiisegiiniMy It ihS 

enjoys at mperatc elimati witli a rainfall of ‘IwiVM\itohnn^*^Vn27 i!innifni%k 

about 70 liiohes on the avirage. Itb ana 

over SO.OOO square miles. Then is no other re- 

glonof .Ijuilararea in the Indian Empire so well i , !!i, n ' ..ptnal Imf Moiktn2”ni3i^^Mv?n<F^2 

adapted for Euroiicaii colonization. Tin* mag- 1 

nJficeiit rivers, the number of hilly raiigeb ( Yo- j y not her luanc h Loes^frenu SaBain*g oi^he Irral 
tnasl and the abundance of forests, all combine V. if a ilSi 

voned and picturesque. Irrawaddy. A branch 

Thp PtfknniA tJie, right bank of the Irrawaddy runs from 

mu X «. 1 iSa^M'in to Ky.mgiii. A ferry at Henxada 

ooiinectB this- l)raiich with anoDier bruncli run- 
Of 1911 was 'ling from j^lTiauan ou the riomc Dnc to liie 

5S ^ Irrawaddy at Tharawaw. An 

230,053 Kachins. 306,4816 Chins, 34 4.1-3 Ara- important line, the Southern Shan States Ball- 

kanese and 3-0,6-9 J*^***’*'iRs. Uierc is also u'ay, is open as f;w as Aiingban, 7 miles beyond 

? of 108,8, < ChmcM'. j^ulaw, the future hill-statlon of the province, 

and about 600,000 Indians, wliile the European 70 mileb from Thazi, the junction with the 
^pulatiou te 24 ,300. Kmigoori-i'ifandalay main line. The new line 

-.u«#«™,*u«u 11 will end thirty mih B further east at Yawnghwe, 

the priTMdpal toxvr. in the rich valley of the 
Phi?” B>J*WP and their pj|„ »ri„. Xorlhem Bhau States railway 

family J hey f^oin Myohaung Junction, 3 miles south of 

art essentially an agricultural iioopJe, 80 per Ar.mnsi'iv to Ta^hio 
AM,* nf fh*. nVrrfrtiinir.. of th,. M.iiKuiiaj , TO i.a.-.nio. 


cent!, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Bumicse, aiui mo^t of tlie 


The, length of metalled roads Is nearly 2,000 


Iiill tribes aDo, profens Jhiddhif-m. lint, Aiib miles and of uuuictalled roads nearly 11,000. 
mlsm, or tlio worsliip of nal ure sphitH,!-. alhio-i 'Hie number of roads Is for a rich province like 
Universal. The interest t.sken by the Bur- Burma quite lnafloquat,e. One of the most 
tacse in the coiir'e of the war, tbVir nspoiu'e urgent needs of the ftovirice is a very generous 
to the call for rei;ruit.s and their gi iieroiib ext,en.‘*loi« ot roads both metalled and un- 
contribatluns to war loans and charitabie funds ipetalli'd. The newly-constituted Committee on 
^seem to show that their apatliy towards the Boads and Comniiinleations will no doubt effect 
government of the country Is giving way to an rapid improvrineutwhen funds become avaUaUe. 
intelligent loyalty to B^iti^h rule. In apix>ar- The IniperiaJ grant of 50 lakhs spread over four 
a&M the Burnian Is usually somewiiat short or five years went a very little way towards 
and thick set with Mongolian features. His making good deflcimcieB, and the proposaJ to 
uzesB Is most distinctive and exceedingly com- | provide fimds by means of a tax on rice expeute 
M.1,1. ‘-—dkcrchicl j was not approved. 
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A revUton of 11m» Provlnoinl is is found in larjre qnantitiPB In ASiiheiRt dlatrlet ' 

urgently required. No arraingenieTit ean be satiH- in un nreji at present too difficult of acocBB f or 
factory which dncR not recogniKe the claim ! profit able workirm. The annual output l» 4 ihOUt 
of Jiurma, a«4 a in'W ami iindevtdoped <*ountr>%' l4,(i(»o tons of li‘atl u’.orfyjj nearly fifty lakliB of - 
to Moparato treatmenl. .She Is tax/d lar more iiifh is, oiumm-s of silver xvorth fourtet-n 

highly than any other pro>itiee and In r surplus lakli-, and o\er J.OOO tons of zinc of zinc ore 
should be used to a far uMi-ati-r extent thjiu -.aliiiMi at 88.000- Tlie output of precious 
hitherto for capil III exi»t lid i4 'in on di vi hqmuid , -j.aiies i'roUi iln ruby mines has declined since 
and not swept, into the imperial coJfer-'. the Mir tiij-'mi; Init. the stones avou anxfually 

Hie still won li over five and .t half lakhs. Gold 


Industry. 

Agrionltum Is the ciilef Industry of the pro- 
vince and sU]iiK>rts nearly t.hree-fonrtlis of tin 
population. Tlie. netu total cropped ana 
is 14] million ol aeres, which more thiin liali a 
million acies, aii' cropjied iM'lec . Irri'.ai ion wm k- 
supply water to li million .aen s. 'I li. mam 
crop i'i paddy, ot whicli kiIiii- ’«\iii I'lillieii 
tons are prodiieed. and 1 wo and Ihr. • #pian. i 
million ton-s of riei- aie lo: i \j‘oil 

In 1915-16 the actual eJCport.s ueie lower 
than in any of the previous nim' jeer'- 
except 1911-12, and .the price realize d ‘-ix erorcs 
rupees below the iigiin’ for J‘.»i:5-ll Jn 
1016-17, though rsiti s' for loiiiia.!*' h» Ihufqic 
rose as nt, £14 and never tell i» low t:7 i(Mi, 
compared with «n nvcragi’ rate oi im 

the four years pn*eodjTig thi* war. < \poit*. of 
rice and iiaddy rose by over toji^ to 

2,243,204, valued at lU. 2‘i,l(t,sO,uoo or nlwuit 
two and a tvdf crores inop' iImu in I'M.Vli* 
ihdia took nearly hull' tile e.xpoit, Uie.* mmih'- 
69 per cent, of the iotui e.\]»ort^, Os- r 8,tiiK» 
dpus of eottoii^ipi* produced, jon.noo t'wis oi 
ipDUiidmits, and 90,000 toil sot sesamni.i. Mn\y> 
(85,000 tons) and millet f7li,0l)U ton.'./ .-in; Ihc 
Other chief crop.«i. 

Forests play an iraportaiit imri in flic In- 
dustrial life of the JVo\lli''<' 'I Ilf be. ‘I 
cover nearly do .000. ''Onao iiiih v hilc iimi.i 
forests are' eslimati d at about IJI(.(.n (je.i'. 
miles. Govi rtiliiejit I'Xt ra. ts some .^ 1 * '.< < M n 
of teak anuuall.v. pri\nte hnn.'., m "bom ll. 
liombuy Burma Tradiiiir OuriHind idii am' "btl 


dpdgiiei in the .Uyitkyiua T>i..triet has proved 
mij*ro1hiiIiJ« . 'I'Jie Ijiti st returns shew only 
l.uoo oniii-i s ii'~ tile result of a year's work 
.irid the ro'iip.iny will dior1iI.v be wound up. 
I j-iim the minis in tin iliikong valley jade and 
.Oulu r won h lilt ll <>\era lakh and a half are won. 
-N. '.t in iniport.-inee for w'ar purpO'-eK to wolfram 
.iinl far « \e*-edin‘j! it in eommereial value is 
• • :<’,»( nm 'I'lie oldi^t and largest- oil Held In 
I hi- llro^llle<• |vi at Veiiangyanng in Magwe 
III net will P the Biinita Oil Company has Its 
■ hn-l wi-lls Bill, borings in other distiicta 
!im\.- 'bow'n tliai tin* od-beaiing strata extend 
iiVi-nhc whole of the drv zone, and ilu* outfit 
iiiiM litf siuaMer 1ii hb in IVIyingyan, J'akoKku 
.ifd Aiinbu (li.-.in(ts is now considerable, W’hilo 
'J'e wi-JIs link III 'I hrnetnn o and Vronic districts 
.ire also showjiig s.'it efin tory n turns. Tlie 
.tniiu.il (»(tt]iiif. is thpf hmnired mitlioii gallons 
u<*rih O'.. ITo lakh*-. Two-tMrds of th<‘ total 


|)peln'*l ion I 
will m e It 1-^ 

iitii;«ri<s :ti 


oil) -s troin 
eaiTii d .'.I II 
.S' rmhi 


the Yi nangyanjifi lleJd- 
I iinles ill |)iiH-s totbc oil 
Oil ihe Jtangoon river. 


I’Jn O' vi Title jrom juiiieial' js roughly Kb. 351 


The. an a under nibix'r is f»0,()0Q acres. 
'III.' piuntniiojis are young and as the trees come 
into I M uring production increases rapidly. The 
« xports ol rubber ha\e morn than doubled In 
,\vo and in 1916-17 exceeded 1,000 tons. 
Jiiit (111 jiJajitingof jiewgrrniiidiK not on a scale 
ID meet (he demands for rubber, apd Govern- 
imiit ha.- eiidi avoiired by tree, grants of suitable 
I.Uid to stiijiiihite plant jug. On this as on Other 
industries of llurma the luisehn vous actl- 


BrotluTS are the ehi* f, *. xt rm t om r .too.i i o i m 
Other timber ^•xlr^el^<l tiy pup ha u- ;nin',:ii 
to nearly :100 ,(mio tons and tiunom i.i.i' 
toiiK The gro--s r< vi iiiie from tiiP-is Is I: 
l^llH of rupees, the m t ifXi line '/('» lal.lj-. 

The- w'ar has given a great, imp'tu.-’ lo li 


AitiiK Ol the compiuo proiiKiUr during the 
I" gnat, “boom” cast a blight Irom which It Is 
'V <>nl> ju’'! reeoNCTing. I'he bulk of the rublx'-T iB 
gro’wn in 'l\ luivseilni dhision, but tlicre are 
largi' phiiiTaiions near Itaiigoou and in the 
wet zone ol iiuriiia near Myitkylpa. 


exploitation of the mlin-rjil nsou.e.- ot '.'m 
country and there has hn n a lapid im n a'-e in 
the number of mines. Woiinim ami tin mim - 
ill TenasaeTim have fS|», ehilii dii. lci|Nd 
Government has aided their di x. lopmi nt by 
the appointms'iit of special ollb’eT.-. liu- impor- 
lation of labour and the roii''triietion c»i road*' 
Nearly 4,090 tons of xvolfralii worth sevmfx- 
three laklis ol rupees aie Unu ]iPM]iieed ainiiinlly 
and the output grow:- sieadilx. ihirniii is tin 
chief souicc of the World’s swpplji- of tin*'' impor- 
tant miueral. The outturn of tin ore ha*, rism 
in seven ye.ars trom b ss thiiu a hundn d tons to 
five hundred tons, valued at cxeii lakhs of mpi i.*.. 
Tho Southern Shan Stales eontribiifi s over txxo- 
llftlw of the total. Silver, h-nd and zinc are 
extraeted by the Burma Mini's (^omp.*in> at i 
Bawd win lu tlio Nortlicrn Shan States. Coppf'rj 
In small quantities is al.so found there. 'I'here . 
;.are small deiiusits of MolyMenitc in Tavo>- and ' 
IVlorj^ni and of platiuozu iu Mytkyiua. Autiiuony . 


Msniifactnres. 

There .lie li-ss t han aiiO factories, ove.r tliToc- 
liitlm of xxhh-h up engaged In milling rice Bud 
ox I r oii.-lid h are sawmills. The remainder ate 
chit liy etd ton ginning mills, oil mills for the 
extiaefioji of oil from grouridutitK, and dl 
, fi tlm rii .« eomiceted witli tlie iwiroleum industry. 

' The avrrage daily iiiiniberof tqxu'atives is under 

> 70,1)90 At the Ormsiis of 3911, 469,743 or only 

■6*0 of the tota\ population %vcrc engaged out- 
; side agiicultu re and production. - - 

I As is ihc case in other parts of the iDdlon 
Empire, the imported and factory-made aitlcle 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indittnoui^ 

> But at Aiuarapura in ihe Mandalay MtBtxlct 
^ a revival has taken place of hand sUk-weavlxig. 

Burmese wood-carving is still fomoye and amy 
artists in silver still remain, the flnl^ of wtioso 
work is somotlmoB very fine. Bassein and 
Mandalay part^cds ore kpoirp gqd mpgli 
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,'Ulinlred la Baraia. But perhaps tlie most 
ftuaouB of au- hand-made and Indij^enous in- 
;da»tri98 Ib the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, grern and yellow 
traced on a groan d-wt»rk of red lacquer over 
btonboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
flgiucB. Tlic artists liave gone, back to nature i 
for their models, breaking away from tlic con- 
-vontJonalJu'd forms into wbicli thrir silver, 
work had crystallized, and the jie.w iigim*s 
display a vigour and life tliat iiiake tlicm by ] 
far the finest examples of art the pro\ince cuji > 
produce. 

Trade. 

llic total value of Uk- fon igii Iradf \n ini »•- 1 7 
was 3,139 lakiis, an increaho ol liS per cnit.. 
.ooinijan'd with tiu- previou*^ year but ^>o l.iKli? 
below the returns for tiii- bv st year b» ion- ilic ' 
war. Imports amounted to lakiis cr !) ■ 

per cent, more than iji tin* i»r<‘vioii^ y» ar . 
liangoon, the only jr»ort wdh lanlitii's lor; 
distribution, took 89*97 ]hT ei-n( <f tin lon-iga ■ 
trade and 8^*47 ot thrj Jinlian tiade. Indian 
trade ro.se Jrom 2.031 to 'Ili" lu t . 

customs duty was lakli-N fir 20 pi r nut.' 

more*, than in 191 .’j-L 0. The -borta;'.' oi ^hippue' 
and the enormous e<»st ot ireight coatijuii d \i,\ 
hamper trade. Only artiet s ot exiiort ri*ipiin*d ' 
for war purposes, such as lead, woltr.vni, iiiblH-r 
and cotton, shew any marked ifienase. Tin* 
exports of rice and laddy h) foreign eo^nt.^^‘^ 
totalled 1,215,277 tons, 2,j per cent. inOre. than 
in the previous year, but o\er 40 per cent. 
tlian in 1912-l«‘k IncFc^use of prices a(eo(uil<- 
for a considerable iwirt oi tin* incn'asc ot total 
trade, but after allow an ees liave been irade lor 
the infiatlou of ])rLc.es it i.'^ clear that Lin re was a 
great recovery during tliu year. 

The most Impoitant it.eni of merchandise 
Impoitcd into Kanuooii is manui'acturcHl cotton, 
wluch accounth for 32 per cent, of tlic total 
Import trade. Thene imports- arc Nahied at Us. 
870 lakhs, in 1915-10 the Unitt d Kingdom took 
44 percent, and tlie rest ot the Britisli Empire 
20 per cent, of the total iniijorc and export tradi- 
of tilio province. 

Admiiustration. 

In 1897 the Province, wnieli had formerly Imh-m 
administered by a CJhkf t'ummh.-UHiei, w<i> 
l^lsed to a iieuLcnaiit-GoM'i-jiuiship. 'I he 
bead of the Province is theiefore now the Lieut- 
enont'Olovcmor. He has a t'ouncil ot seveulccu i 
UieinbcrB, one of whomis ele'^ted by the Lhnma 
Chamber of Gomiucrct;, one by tiie Jtangoou 
Trades AsBOdation and the remainiiig fifteen 
are nominated by the Lieutenant-Govt rnor. 
Not more tihian seven members may be ofiicial ; 
|he rest must be non-ollicials, and at letist toiu 
piust be selected from tlic Burmese population, 
due from the Indian and one fjQjm the Cbiucbc 
eornmunity. 

Burma Is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (includhig the Shan Statics 
hnd Chin U}i1<>) and Jiower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
ot the Statea, subject to the supervision of the 
BuperlntendtontB in the case of the Northern 
and ddotham Shan States, and to the super- 
vfelon ot the Co!mmi8done.ra of the adjoining 
Blyfalona lu tbd case of the other States. The 


: Civil, Criminal and llevenuo administration 
j is vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
; the restrictions contained in the sanad. The 
! law administered is the customary law of the 
I State. 

The Chill Hills are administered by a Supcrln- 
toudent. 

Under the Lieutrnant-Govemor ore eight 
Coiianisifiioners of divisions, four in Upper 
‘iiid four in Lower Burma. CoiumisBloners 
111 Ujiper iluriria and the Commissioner 
Ilf the Araktin Division are ex-ofilclo Sessions 
.luflgo», but the oUiur three Commissioners 
havi* bt*(M! udieved of all judicial work. 

IJ '(lor the roriimiKsioriprs are 40 Deputy 
rfiminii.sioncrs in cli.trgc oi districts Inciucling 
Hjp Police fjfiicera In diurge of the Hill 
Distri -is Oi Ai'alian and tiie Salween District, 

V. ho lAori'i'C the powers of a Deputy Cora- 
f)i‘(>uiy CoinTuiH.>>ionerb are also 
J>idii“l tralc;:, Coiiertors, and Regis- 

e':ri-i>t iii liangooti, where there Is 
Otitli a l>i triet .Mauistrate and a Col- 
urliir. Suhor liipile to the Deputy Coinmls- 
loiKT nrr .Vs^istant Commissioners. Extra 
\h-i'.l.'in( (‘oimiiir^ioiuMS and to\viihlii]i ofTIcers, 
allel .M\ooks. In the villages arc the village 
hi-admeitj 'Ihiigyis, as‘*istcd in Ixiwer Burma 
hv the Sc(‘iiigaimg.< (lural policemen in charge 
'if ten bouses). The revenue adraiuistratlon 
\A (‘oidvoiled hv a Kinaiicifil Commis»loua 
by two Secretaries. Subordinate 
oiutitieiils u'o ill ciiaige of a Gommhsiuner ot 
= nients and Land KeeOlds, a Directlg 
if .Agiieiiltiire, a Superintendent of the Cltdl 
. ''eininaiy Ihqiartment and a Registrar of 

• Co-o|H:rati\c Credit Societies. 

I Justice. 

! The adiiiiiii:dtation ot Civil and Criminal 
; .iiistico Is iiniU-i the control of the Chief Court . 
; oi lAiwer Jtiiri:i:i with live judgi-s, and of the 
, .liidict.il t'oinnii sioni'r, I |>fM r Burma, with an 
I Ar-.sisiaiit jinli»'iaj (‘oiiiinisM'i.iK r. Ihere are 
Mmji Jdxj-'iop'il and eight District. Judges. 

I Till le an* aii'i pamte I'joxhiciul and biiboidi- 
Inaie Jiidieiul .^i r\ie.ts. DlvLMonal Judges are 
; d!'ti .Si sfriiiu. .iiidgci-. Thf Chief CoiM at 
. i::i'>goiiii k tin lij^'h.-hH'ixii Gourtof appe^and 
, tin* higiu:.! ruuil of (,'iiiiiinal upivaluiid revision 

• ill J.owcr Biiiiiia. Jt is also the High Court 
i ror the xx hole of Burma (including the Shan 

; States) XX here Euixqieaii British subjects are 
eoiM-'-rned. Jt U Uic principal Civil and 
Ciimiiial Cmiit of original jurisdiction for 
Kangi.on Toxvn ami hears appeals from all 
seiite'iccb of Coiiri» and rnagiutrates exorcising ^ 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. * 

Til Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial 
CoiDini.s.«itaior of Upper Burma cxerrises the 
|M>wcr of a Higii Court for appeal^ reference and 
revibion, except in respect of criminal cases In 
which EuiDpcun Biitisb subiccts are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers ami a considerable number are also 
foveHted with civU Jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of deccntialisa* 

I tion steps were taken in 1017 to restore to the 
viliuge headmen the power and influence wblc^ 
Itiicy possessed in Burmese j^imes before tha 
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oentndlzlag tendencies of British ruie made them 
pnctlcfdly subordinate oi&cers of the administia- 

Municipallties. 

Tbe Bangoon Municipality is the most Im* 
portant, with an ir.coiuv ot its. 60*62 lakhs 
and an expenditure of Bs. 43*06 lakhs. 'Jhe 
Cttiairman is a member oi the Indian Civil 
Service of Deputy Cuminissionrr’B rank. The. 
membeiB ot the Ccoiruittec are elected by wards, i other Funds 


'riie following figarea show tbe gross revenUi 
and expenditure loi 1016-17 ■ 

UnteipU, MepetufttHfS. 

iiai Bs. 

420*2:0 lakbs 61*62 
603 34 660*06 

66 22 „ 66*62 

105*56 ,, lOO'SS 

88*68 .. 80*76 


Imperial 
Provinrial 
Disiiict Funds 
.Municipalities , 


Tho Imperial Govenmieiit makes a fixed 
imd Moulnleiii *^’he avcTaut* fnckU-iic? * m at^igiinu nt to the Uunna Government. 

Municipal taxation is less tlian Kb. 3 , but in : w^K^fixed^at' 

Kangoon It reaches nearly Bs. 12. i ^ 90 laklis, The total csonttl- 


Local Funds. 


' butloiis from linprial p'uuds during the year 
i 1917‘18 ainotmtca to Ks. 46*03 lakhs. From 


„ , , „ , , ... ' Apiil Iht, luiTj, onwards the Government of 

Wo Lo^ Boards 01 Uisinet ilourds cxwt it: ^ x^dia has idloUccl an additional rccunlng grant 
Bunna. But id ^wor Burina llu,.f iiie OWiut ,„i n.. lo ti„. w.d baa 

Oeas FundH, drived uiubtly troui a 10 iht cnit. i iurtii,.| );iiaiaiiU'id to Uw piuxbtO' a ndubuum 
mu on oollmtioiis of ordinary .ocai ro'cniir , augn.pati- of n'vrinn udvaiicdng by Ka. 4 lakbs 
.‘r'"'’'; ‘""T untu IS-S-aa. Ao paymmte under 

riauknlet hoiiacs. etc. 'Ihc total tmipts cic , d- i , 1 ,,^ a..araiit,i. an to b.- niadr till afU rllie war 
its. laxiiB. I jj n-t.rospfTtivi' oifeet from the 

' Id Gpper Burma there arc Di.stntf. P’unds. ' 1011-12. The lu w ilnnnciul arr^gtinriits 

They are derived from market, ferij uitd Iicchm . in Mn* Monlugu-CSwlinsiorfl scbiinc 

fees and occasional grants from pioMueiai i *^^* ^*^‘^*'*‘ ^Bicfjneuts. 

pvenucB. Tbe total re>cuuc e.\ee(■ll^ Kn. I” I Public Works 

•Tbere are 7 Cantonment FuikIh, 19 Town i >'• ndmlnlatcrcd by tTO 

JESrt ^"'“‘’■Sv.Tn^;rr tlio >«bib!“ v«rtoXii.rtS 


Finance. 


inent. Tlicie are eiglil aSuperintending Engineers 
I ineludiiiR one lor Irrigutioii and a Sanitary 
Engineer). 8.1 Executive Engineers and As* 
tii^iant Engliic‘erH. A Corisuliiug Arebtteot 


Xherj ar»’ four Major liriuation Works— Man- 
lalay, bliwebo and Mon Canals and the N o-G 
cUiui in the Slnvi-ho l)i<trii:t. Those irrigate 
marly 4ou.(.liO a.(T(s. iMinor irriguliun works 
maiiitainid by Uie lit iiarimmi t-npply water 


In Burma, as In other I’rovinecB, the (tnances 

are based on u “ rrovincial hottleinont," wimli ' attached lu Head Quarti^iv. 
came into force on the ist .April I!*u7. Thr 
Government of India reiains in tJie ni.st place 
the entire profits of the eominciciqi depart 
monte, such as Posts and Tclcgiujdii.. nnj m 
the eecond place. uIJ the revenut' wIktc the 

‘locale* Is no guide to itri true incidence, sinb ^ . i--- 

as the net receipts fi-om Customs, Sail and Opinni, ■ anotmr 400.(,C0 ain.*'', and a largi ^oa is 

But as the income from these bourco" is in* . •'Ulipli d w'ilh waUrtroin minor worl.t maintain- 
odequate for the purpose of mooting the ous-t 'd l)y the villagers llumsolvts. The ana In 
of tie Imperial Services, special airangeniei tb loAver Burm!» prol cel ed from flood.*, and thrown 
ore made as witli other Provinces foi tlie Uivj- ! c»f>i’ii to cultivation l»y means of embankments 
sion of the remaining sources of revenue between ! marly Siil),0b0 ii 
Imporiaf and Provincial Funds. ! Police. 

In lOlO'lOll, as a result of the Beport of j The Police Force is divided Into Civfi, 2Till- 
the Decentralisation ruiiiinittcc, nioditications j tary and Itungoon Town Police. Tbe first 
were Introduced Into the Settleincnt. Briefly, the ■ two are under the control of the Inspector- 
Local Govemmeut retains 6-8ths of the net • General of rolice, the latt ei is under the oidera 
Land Revenue instead ot a iinlf. anti the wliole of j of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, ao 
the not forest revenue. Stamps, Excise and j ofliccr of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General. 

There .re tour other Deputy InapoctOto- 

fairness of the Provincial si tt.l iiiont i- disgui rd • 

by the inclusion, under the head of Laud rev. - : thi^nufi!^ 

nuc, of capitation taxts amounting to nearly • Dtpartment and one for tbe Military 

a cpore of rup. es. This is a tax peculiar toi 

Burma and should be entir* ly provincial. The i Tlic sanctioned strength of the Civil FMice 


injustice, of the exi ting arrangi in nt i r« dri s- 
sed by contributions from Imperial revenues, 
which enable tlic Local Govi riiment to remain 
solvent (8 e beiowL But it is vi iy* unsati - 
factory form of finance that robs a province of 
jvbat are rigliily it ' own revenues and xemudks 
the injustice by mcahs of doles* 


Force at the end of 1016 was 1,363 officers, and 
14,378 men, but the numbers were 42 oflicers 
and 590 men short of tbe sanctioned streAgth. 
The stn-ngtli of the Military" Police on the let 
January 1017 was 16,603 Officers and men. 
The Kangoon Town Police stand at lOfi.ofiicexB 
and 1,246 men. 
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A «liBeiBl feature Of Biirnui ie the &llltarsr 
Police. Its oncers are deputed from the 
lEudlan 4nay. The raok and file are recruited 
ftOto natives of India with a few EacliliiS, 
Karens and Sbans. Th^ experiment of recruit* 
lAg Burmese on a small scale has been succcskiuI. 
The orgaiilsation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
la to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military u’urk 
is to provide escorts for spt‘cic, prisoners, etc. 
and guards for Treasuries. Jails and Courts. 
During the year 1016 the Military Police furnish- 
ed 2,641 volunteers who wore drafted into 
Indipn regiments on active service, making 
6»2l4 since war began. This number has been 
raised to over 7.000 in 1917. 


Ispcction more than one-third are Monastic 
I Spools. 

Another feature of education In Burma Is 
the occellont work of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has estAblisbed schools In most 
of the important towns In Burma, as well aa 
a College in Rangoon. 

The Imperial Idea Commission which sat in 
1016-17 dmw atUmtion to the fact tliat conside- 
rably more than lialf the A. V. Scliools in the 
province are controlled by Missions and nearly 
li&lf by foreign agencies. 


Medical. 


Education. 

t 

At the bead is the Director of Public lostruc* 
tion with an Assistant Director There art 

Inspectors of Schools belonging to the Im- 
perial and 3 beloiigiiig l<i the Provincial 
^Service, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and om 
Assi'-tant Inspcctr-.s: bilnni^ing to ilu Pro- 
vincial Si;rvici‘. Till- Rangoon i‘olli gt i•^^taJTld 
by a l*rhieipal and nim JToJ■es^oI^ orsiwn irt.jn 
the Impi-rial Service with tlin-e from tin Piu\ii.- 
dal Service. Out&ide Uu liidu cation Department 
is the Educational Syndicate, which iiolds 
oertdii exuminatloiih and t>ei\es asanmUiMM^ 
body on educational questions referred to ft by 
Ooverainent. As systi-m of Divisional Roiirds 
for the mauagi'ment of vcrmuiilur i-dueation 
is now in operation, and District Beanlb art- 
under consideration. 

Pending the establlBhinent of the Burma 
University at the end of tlie war. the Ban goon 
College aud the Baptist C'olh ge ar-.' ulliiiati-d 
to the Calcutta (Tuiversity. Under Uovenirncnt 
there are — 


The control of the Medical Department u 
vi'sted 'll an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons, 
iheie H also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sanituiy Collin li^sioncl-s, an Inspector* 
General of Pris<Hi>, three whole lime Superln- 
teudeiits ut Pi isons a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
l.uiiatic Abyluui. * 

A Civil Surgeon Is In charge of each District^ 
while at tile summer Hoad Quarters of Maymyo 
there is a >4peeiai Civil Surgeon. 

The total niimher of Hospitals and Dlspen- 
^a^ies Was. 3^2 at the end of Mareh 1016. Th<^ 
Buiigoon General Hospital is perhaps the 
nriobt in the East. * 

The Pasteur Institute w'as opened In Rangoon 
m tluly 10ir>. Till Director is a senior member 
of tin iiiiliaii Ml dieal Serxiee. 

The total numbei of patients treated lo 1016 
was nearly 2 millions. 


An Arts College, haw School, llcfomiatAiry 
Schod, School of Eiigim ering, Midiial 
Scliool, Vi-tcriiiary TruUiing School, A ppn nth i 
School. High School tor fciurupeam*. High 
School at Tauiiggyj for the sons of Shan ( htefs, 
6 hormal Schools, is Anglo- Vernacular High 
Schools, and 10 Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
Schools. 

Aided Schools, managed chiefly by Christian 
MiSh ions, include 31 European Schools, 7 Konnal 
Schools aud 134 Anglo-Veruacular High and 
Middle Schools. The number of schools ntanag- 
ed by Buddhist Societies is steadily incit'aslng. 

A remarJubU- feature of educatioi. in Burma is 
the system of elenit-ntari' <‘diiciitioii ovolxid, 
generations ago, by the gniiub of the ix-oplc. 
BCarly every village has a monastery (hpnongyd 
kyauQgi ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy has. in accordance with 
his religion, to attend that school, Hinving hi- 
heau and for the time wearing the yellow robe 
At' the hpoongyi'kyauiigs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elenientarv native 
system of arithmetic. Tlic result ts that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Bumian 
men Is 412 per mOle. 

Of 6,000 Texnacnlar Schools registered Under 
^thc grant in aid rufea and subject to regular in- 


The cxTX'nditiin' on hospitals and dispensaries 
111 10] 6 was IS 73 lukhs, of which sum Rs. 60,800 
only were subscriptions aud donations. 

Administration. ^ 

Meutenant’Goeenwr, Sir Reginald Cnuldoekt 
K C.8.1. 

PrivoLe Secretartjt Major W. L. Meade, I.A. 
Aide-de'Camp, lA. L. C. Graves. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, JLt.-Col. J. L. W. 
J rcnch-Mullcn, c.i.B, 

Indian Aidca-dr^Campy Hony. Capt. Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur; Hon. Capt. Amar 
Singh, Bai Bahadur, Subador Mating Aung 
Bv.iii. ^ 

LBOIBLATIVE COITRCIL OP TfiS 

Lzeuienant-Goyernob. 

Officials, 

W.J. Keith. 1 

Walter Irancis Rico, 

H. Thompson. 

Charles M. 'Webb,l.C.8. 

C. U, Wollaston. 
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. KoiuOfftcuUs. 

Dr. Na«arwanjj NowrojI P.jrnkli. 

Lixn CbinTBoiig. 
fllr Sao Mawns, o.T.r.. 

Abdul Karim Abdul St akin' .liinuil, o.i.H. 
Francis FOhfc r (iuoilliilr. 

Hauiig Po Tiui. 

Dr. San CiOmbu I'o, m.d. 
lii. O. Aiidririoii. 

J. K. Du Drrn. 

Maung Nytiii. 

Skcrktauiat. 

Chin f Secretary t AV. F. Uicc, i.< .s. 

Revenvr SfiH-eUirit, W. .J. Krifl). 
SeereUtry.r.WJK^i}. JI. W'oll:i'>1oii. 

OfftcitffinO Joivit Senrelarif, U'. !>., d. 

Saiuueloii, (M.r.. 

fimnjciiil Coniminx inner, II . 'i boii: 

Seninr Jteguslrar, S. C. liiiltrjy. 

Miscellaneous Appoiulnenfb. 

^Settlement (UmmiJntiourr and Iitir*u.r t>f ><f 
necordii.Til. K. V. ArbuMincil. 

^^Hfuwtor of ylyriettllart', Tliuiiia}^ * . mj' r, . , 

I.O.S. 

^^SlenJtuUinff Atv/it/erf, I. O, r. Kii i i' ■» 
Snperintmdeut avd PoiHirnl ,s, , n 

SJtan States, (4. 1'. It. 

Superinteiulent anti Pnliiirn/ Uliurr, .\i»j 'w 

Shan Staten, H . A. 'i'boi ii t on . 

JHrector of Public J Wit niriion, .1' >r S iiu 

H.A. 

Inepeetor-General of Police, J.i.-l’ol II .< 

Voeux. 


Chief Coneervator of Forests, C. G. Bogen. , 
Inftpertor-Gf>nml of Civil Bospitals, Col, 
roa‘y Charles Hutchison Strickland. ' 

• Suniiary CommittnioneT, Bt.-Col. C. R. WfUianta. 
1 Jn^iftior-CanertU of l*nsors, Blajor H. H. G. 
I Knapp. 

! Cowmimoner of Excise, Lieut. -Colonel T. Li 
j Dmiirituii. 

. Act'fnniUml-Ct'ncral, A. M. J’rigstocko, I.o.s. 

. l'n'iln.it\fer~fJi‘iifrol (r. \V, J'albot. 

' Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


! Lifiit -foloni l A. r. J'hayre, c.n. ■ .. 1862 

<‘oIoiH I A. Fj tchi', C.S.r 1867 

l.h ut.*Foloiif 1 R.D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

'I lii- lion. AsliU y lidMi, C..S.1 1871 

A. H. 'I lii)ni|-'on. r.si. .. .. ,, 1876 

i «' r. Aitrlii.xon, r.S.1 1878 

f'. IWrnaid, o.s.i 1880 

I’.IC T. Crosthwaito 1888 

Sir K. iVniurd, K.C'.s.l. .. .. 1886 

il.T. <‘roalli\\nit(‘, r.s.i. .. .. 1887 

\ r Mailxuim ll, (tf) .. .. 1889 

' Alfxandrr Alarkriv/.k*, ( .>*.1 1890 

■ D. .M. Snuntou 1892 

' J'ir F. \V. li. IryiT, k..(\s r 1895 

• (lO AftAiwnrds ( i)y creation) Baron 
AlacDoimi'll. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. ^ 

Sir r. "W. li. I rycr, 1897 

. Sir II. S. Ikirm s, K.C s-M., KX.V.o. . . 1903 

hir !l. T. WhiU\ K.<J i.l' 1006 

j Sir Jiarvey Adan.bou, Jst., k o.s.l, U..i>. 1910 

. Sir Jlao ourt Itutli r, C.I.K. .. 1916 

Sir Jltginald (Jraddcwl 1017 
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Bihar and Orlasn Acs between and 

27”-80' N. latitude and between 82°>:u' and 
8d®-26' K. loii$?ltude and iiieluilcs the tlireo pro- 
irlnces of Bihar, OriiiKa uiid Ciiota Nagpur, and 
til bounded on the iioith by Ne]»al and the 
Darjeeling district of Bongut; on the oast by 
Bengal and the Bay of B<'iig:il ; on tho south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on tho wont 
by tlic United Provincc‘fi of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Proviiiivs. ! 

The oi'ca of the British territories wliioh ooii- i 
glitute tlie Lieutouaut-UovoiJiorsliip of Biliar i 
and Orissa is 83,181 srpiare nnios iiiciusivo ert the i 
area of large rivers. In addition to tiic (h'>( iiots , 
which are dircrUy undor British rule, tfuro mo ' 
two groups of petty States wliicJi ho to tlio ; 
south and suiilh-wcst of tlu- l‘r(wineo and uiiirli , 
undcrtheuaiiiesot thoTnlnituo anu , 

Btatf'SOl Orissa and tho PoMioat St:iti «^oi t'liota | 
Nagpur are governed each by its o\m» i hu t ; 
under the HurMTiiiU'iuloneo and with Ih'- .uivioi ! 
of the ConimisAiniior of the noanst Ihitish Vd- 
niinistmtlvo division us'^istt d. Ill tho oast la th* ' 
Orissa States, by a IVilifical Agent . 'i lu- an a oi > 
those territories Id 28, (Ms stpiaro inil< k and as it I 
is usual trfiinelude tlioiii when si Halving oi Bihai ! 
and Orissa the an'a of the whole rnninee may | 
be stated at 111,820 s<]iian‘ inil s. 'I'wo oi ' 
th*? provineos ol the hieutoiiaiiTMioxeriensliii. ! 
of Bihar and Oiissa, r/r., Bilia? and Oin^Ka, ion- ] 
Sist of great river valleys, tlv thiid, l‘li<*ra | 
Nagpur, is a luonut iinous rogiou which k>' pa rat' s ; 
theni 1 Mil 11 tho (Vntral Indian LMat^nu. 0:irs.\ | 
embraces the riih doitas ot the Mahaieuii simi j 
the neighbouring rivers and is hounded by tin | 
Bay of Bi'Jigal on tho soullNeast and w.ilied in | 
on the nortlMvest by the luHy eoimtry of (he j 
Tributary States. ISiliar li<‘d uii the iioitii «>! tin ' 
Province and coin prise?, tin* \alley of i.ho (iang', j 
from tho spot where it issues from tlm b rrilorn s j 
of the Lieutenant-* luviTiior ol the Unit' d Pin- 
vtnees of Agi^a and Oudh till it eut-eis j;. ngal ! 
near llajniahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies j 
Chota NAgfiiir. I’ollowiny' tiic u'ain gcogra- | 

E hicai liui s thne arc lt\e ('ivil Dhision. wilii { 
ead-quartiTs ar- JMtna, iMii7.allarniir (ior ' 
nrhut), Bhagnlpui. *Juit!ick (»or orissa) and , 
lUmchi (for Chola .Nagpur). 

The People. 

The temporary licad-quart.ers of Goveminent 
areatBaudii in Chota Nagpur, while tho perina- ; 
nent Capital at Patna is nearing eonipletioii, the • 
High Court, Coverumeiit House iiinj tii,» s.rre- | 
tanat being already occnpii'd. V.irions n sifh uee- I 
for the oinelnls and quarters for the niiiiisien:il ■ 
dlDcors nunuiii to he imilt. '(’be new eapital 
vrhhth lies bi^wceii tliu Military ('aTitoinii' nt ol. 
Binaporc and the old eivil stiitioii of Itankij.oie 
is known as ** X^atna ”, the old t own being railed 
Patna City.” The Provinee has at. pii'seiit no 
hill station. Bnquiries are being made and | 
rooords taken atNetarhnt, an e>toTisive jiHteaii j 
Igftvation 3,700 feet, 90 miloH over west of 
Banobi, where climatic conditions closely { 
teaemble Pac^marhl. } 


The Province has a population of 38,435,203 
pcrxuis wiiich is very little less than that of 
Prance and laiiier moie than that of the Bombay 
Presidenr> . ‘ ■ 'i'lie pro\ mee is almost entirely 
iiiral, ho lewor ilmn 000 per tuilie of the popiihi- 
fioii Jiving in villagen. JSvea wo with 344 persons 
per squaie jiiile, J'.ilur anti Orlwai this more 
tbukly popuhiti'd than (ierniany. There arc 
only three lowiii wliieh ran be chisseil as cities, 
n:imtl>, I'utiia, U:i>a and Bhiigalpur. During 
till' last t hilly >ears Hi.; pojiiilation of Patna, 

I lie -ipilal (I'-Mgiiate, Jiua been steadily diini- 
fiisliiiig. Hiiiilu'' form r'h o\ crwiielmmg majo- 
rity ol the popntatioii. J'ho.igh tlie Aluliamma- 
daiis' ’ 'in le*.?, iji.m oiio-lerith of the total popu- 
liiiioi; ihe> l■flllsnl tile nion* than onc-Uftli of 
III '••.‘III pnpiilitnoii wi tlie province Animists 
.icMiiMii tor 7 JIT Cl 111. These arc inhabitants 
os t!ii t'hota .N:ig|iiir jdaii-aii and the Sanial 
i’.r'ii.'i'i'-. th.'I 'tii nlidiift beii g a loiitiuuatioil 
111 I III- i-l.di.:!* ill :i hoirli-i aslt-ily direction. 

Industries.* 

ilii* pimcqai imlii.-i.i> ir, agricn It iir(N Bihar, 
iiioie .Niiit.li Biiiai, being the " Garden 
ol Jml'a,*’ Hue is Hie slnplc crop blit the 
-|•lillg eiops, wheat, bailey, and the like are oP 
'•iMi'Ulersilde in.]MH lance. It is cs'tiumtcd Uiat 
the lunitul aie.i eiilu\aied with rice is 15,615,190 
.11 ii-' »n .J8 pel i ent, oJ tJie cropped area of the 
i':o\mei,. Win at iH giowii on iniUion 

:uie-, barle> dm I,4n,so0 iicies, maize or 
(iidi.4ii-eoni on i,(»0() acres, the latter being 
.IP aiiliiiun (top. 1 1 ii seeds are an important 
eiop. Hie eulli\.iHi)ii ha\ mg been stliualated by 
I he d( maud loi Hu-m in Kiiuijio. The exports 
m \iiiuMis Kinds ol o)J.-%ei*flsainounifd in 1915-10 
to a. 022 , 78. s m.-niiids xaliied at Us. 1,08,96,484. 
(t H eaiim.'tled Hiar 1,932,300 acres of laud 
ai'i' auiiiiailv c-iiipjted witli oiJ>.^ceds in the Pio- 
\ii»e*'. Tliere i- iriigatio'i in Sliatiabad, Gaya, 
I'll imiKiiaii ami tinv-iliarpiir lUstrif^ts lu Bihar 
.iiid III LuIimu. .‘i-'id Ciittaek in Orissa. The" 
Indigo iiuliKt T y ti.id heio'-e tiu war been steadily 
on ih’ dilii. the total area sown having 
deeii.ced from .5 12,000 aercM in 1896 to 100^, 6(H) 
aen-. in t!H !. The itrineijial cause of this Was 
Hie dneoNoiy ot tiie iiai.<iibilitic8 of inanufhctut- 
ing s viiHielie or elumiii'ally prejiarcd indigo on a 
eoiumeieiul .'■»':ile, a prucew ehif^fly earned out in 
ilerinany. (Jving, however, to the Stoppage of 
-.'ippli- h from Gi nnaiiy the value of uatgrkl 
inoi'.'o hn-: i-i.v-n eiiornioudly and Uie area under 
ciilti\;itioij loi.saUo n4tii ironi 38, ffUO to 80,600 
aei**'' iind the totel yield has incTcasod from 
8, 1 81 faetoi y man mis to 16.292. In the disflidct 
i>f 1 * 1-1 ne.i and in i.nssa, and parts or the TlAut 
Div.s.on jnte js grown, hut the ’acn'iiffo varies 
:'i-cor hng lo the price oi jute. Thus in 1914-15 
330,1(10 fieica wer- under cuiiivatlon, in 
JlH.’.-lU only 188,100. All the district^ Of 
Bihiir, Avitii the exception f»£ Burnea, are liable 
to famine. The last serious famine was „ 
J.'>9:i-U6. lu any year in whicli ino^ooii 
ruireiits ffoni either the Bay of Bengal or the 
Ambiaii 8ea are unduly late in thoir arrival or 
(H*asc iibLiipily before the middle ctf September 
tile agricultural situation is very grave. It may 


f The figures given in this paragrapli relate to British territory only. 
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be said tliat tor Blliar the most Important 
iMalan li that knowa an the hatiUt due 
towaidB the end of September or up to 
tioiddle of October. Bain at tlii^ time not only 
<€Odtributca materially to an increased out turn 
o* the lice crop, but also pi o\ ides the moisture 
^seoeaaary for ataitmg the exiring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was foru'prly, witii indigo, the chief 
manufactured pn^duci ot Liliur, but in conae* 

a ueiicr of the ugrpf>iuent with the Chincae 
overnment tJie i'atim J*iiclory has been closed. 
At Motighyr the rcnitiHuiar 'Joliaceo touipauy 
have erected oin* ol tin* largest eigar4‘ttc tac* 
torles in the aorlu and as a lesuit tobacco is 
being groan much xuoic citeiiHivcly. 'J'heic 
are two important iron worke in the binglibhum 
District. JMessrs. 'Jala & ('o.'s iron and Steel 
Works at tiakchi and iJio Itcngal hon and Steel 
Company at iJliiilia. 'Jiie m t pioilt oi tlic 
Tata Iron Works siiowotl a i<-in:iiKal)|e list- iioin 
Bs. 24 laklis to Kb CmS iakiis ior llio t riding 
June 30th 1910. Both these woiks jioss*.*-.-' 
GonBidcrablc economic possibilities and arc 
likely to have a far reaching effect on Lhe iron 
and steel trade of lijd<a in th<> lufuit. 'ihc 
Cape Copper Co. are aslo opining ti|) eopTH^i 
mines at the liaKha Hills in tlie sain** disirnt. 

} “he amount oi (op per Ore extiacU'd in 
015-16 was 8,010 tons. But by lai tiu Lll 0 ^t 
Important of tho miuerai industries in the 
litoviuo* Is tliat eonciriied in lb« ralMiig oi j 
ooal. lire coallields ill the Manbhiim bi^tiet 
have undergone mU exfraurdiiiao' dev* lopini nt 
In the past twenty years, 'llio iin|tortAmi 
of the Industry may be said to dati tioin 
the opening of tin railuny trom JUii.ikar io 
Bhanbad and Batras in j8sM. Jn 1M)4 the 
outturn of all the mines in the distriet was 
only 126,686 tons: in 1895 it roie to 1,281,294 
tons, tiie eiioimous inenase being almost entile^ 
ly horn tlie Jliarfa fl« Id. )ii tlie two siiceteding 
years there was a set back, but fiom IHtKs there 
was a steady rise in the outturn winch liist 
Cached two million tons in lOOi In 1905 ilic 
outtbrn had swelled to nearly tlree million ton 
and In 1900 to nearly four niillion.s, in 1907 
over 5,800,000 tons were raised and in the 
foUowIng year no less than seven million toms. 
By 10l4'-15 tlie pnxluetion of Indian eoal liud 
hecn ralHcd to 10.404,000 tons valued at 
Ba. 58H lakhs. Of this total 69 per cent, was 
b^rolw din the Jhariii fields and 30 |er cent, 
from the Raniganj coal ik Id's of D ng.il. 'jhc 
onti*Dce of the Bf>iig.il-Nagpur Kailway int<> 
Jhuriu fl« Id in 10(i4, and the snb'ti (pieiit 
extension of various small loops and branches, 
boBl^s limiimemble sidings from Inith syst(>ms, 
thdwublingof theline from Bamkarto J than bud 
and Che owning of the section of the Grand 
Chord of the Bast Indian Railway from Dlionbad 
to Gonioh have all contributed to this rapid 
development. Glililih in Hararibagh is also 
the centre ot a oonsiderablc coal-mining Industry 
containing, as It does, mines ow'iicd and worki d 
l9 ttV' Bast Indian Railway Company. The 
^ Bokaro-Ramgarb field in the same district is 
likely to be of great ceonomli* importance os soon 
aa area Is fully opined up by the railway 
now under connt ruction. It Immcdlntcly ad- 
joins the Jharia field across the Hazarlbaifi) 
tmder. There is a large undeveloped coal 


supply, l£^ls believe^ in the Utetrtetft of Balamau 
and ilazHTlbagh. There are now 854 eoal sitees 
In this Pro Vince with an output Of 10,7U»856 
ton.s. The war bus demonstrated the great 
value of lhe mica mincES in Hasarlbnab • and 
Gayn wliicb arc now eniliely coutroiled by 
Government and the output from which has 
conshicsrably lijcrinscd under the management 
ol an ofl'KXT depiiVi d from the Geological l)e- 
partimmt. 

Administration. 

The Province is adunnl&teied by a Lieutenant 
Govciuoi in Council. The Lleutcnaut-Gover^ 
nor <i. appointed bv tbe Crown and is a senloc 
member of the Indian Civil Service. He .li 
asbiBted by a Coum iJ of Uirco members, two of 
whom are drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
while the third, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
iiii'inlH'rtaki'Bchargi' ot certain departments and 
ill tl c event of any diifercnce of o, iulon regard- 
ing iiitcr-di T^^rt mental references the matter Is 
dieidid in Goiiiicil. In pruc^tice all Important 
casisare siibniittid tbroiigli the member con- 
e« ined to the Lieiit4'uuiit-Govemor. 

'Jlic unit ot executive administration Is the 
J) htricl. 'J be i)l^l^let. Olhcci is styled District 
.Magihtiate uiiil Cullecior, except in tne Sche- 
duled districts where be is known us Uie Deputy 
t oiumishbuer. lhe ordinary district jails are 
pkiecii in charge ot a Superintendent, usually the 
t'i\il Miigeuii, while tlie Magistrate pays perio- 
dical vlhita of iiiHjioetiou. All District Offioen 
are ex^ojlicio Ki 4 .'iBiruis ; and us ex-ifjjlicto Ohalr- 
iiieii of the District Bciaids they have control 
over primary edueutlon and are charged with 
the uxH'iitlon and uiiministration of all local 
piii'lic woiKb. Ill a woid, the District Officer li 
the executive chief and adminislruior of the 
tract of country committed to him. As Dls- 
tnet Magistrate he is also local liead of the 
uiugistraey uitd, as such, comp* tent to try all 
(%'i.v H, exii pt li*«’ mort' iiuTiorlaiit which arc sent 
toi tri.'ii lit tbe ScssiOJt^ but cxc'-pl in the 8cho« 
dill d districts he seldom presides in Court, 
and his share in tills part of the adnilnistia- 
tioji is prucfjcally eon lined to the distribu- 
tion of work, the hi-aring of petty appeals and 
the g* iK'ral su peri uteri den cc of his subordinates. 
The latter combine revenue with magisterial 
fnncUoiis and u«. Di'puty Collectors exerci si luider 
lih control iiiupy ol tiie powers of a CoUoctor. 
lhe {Kiiiei , b) whose uid he carri< s on the cri- 
minal adiiuni'-t ration, havi as th^dr local supe- 
rior u SupiTiiiti iidt lit, who in all matters, cxc^ 
those eonceriiing the discipJinc and internal 
ceunomy of tile lorci', has to carry out such 
instructions us he receives from the District 
Magistrate. The Sub-divJblonal Oflicers, who 
are Joint, Assistant and Deputy Maglstrati'B In 
chai^i ol port ions of districts, occiiiiy, to a great 
extent, in thi ii own jurisdictions, the position 
Ol the District OJlicX'r, except In respect of tto 
police, over wliom they have only judicial and 
no executive control. There are 21 Districts 

Above tlic District Magistrates aie tbe Dl- 
visioiial ('oininissloners. Tlieir duties are priu" 
cipaily those of supervision, fn almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendeneeb 
Olid especialiy in the Revenue Department Uuty 
control the Collectors* proceedings. Commls- . 
sloners are tbe obonnds of eommunlcatkiii 
between tbe local officers and G^enuditetb 
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lifting, collating and bringing togotlicr in a 
ooinpact form the information they receive. 

Inrev^uecabcettie OoiumieHioner forms a Court 
of apoeal and in this and similar matiere is 
Babjeot to the orders^f tiie Hoard of Jteveiiuc. 

Witli this exception he is in subordination to 
ChofvemmcDt direct. 

The Civil Sticn^tariat consists of the Chief 
Secn*tary,* who is in charge of the Pulitlcui. 

Appointment and iSdueatiuii IX'tJiirtinciiti: ; tii< 

Be venue and Judicial Seun-tary, the Financial 
and Municipal Seen'tary and their three Und-i 
SeccetaiicB. 

Finance. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa was formed 
with five divialoiis, deiacticd fi-om the old pro- 
vince of Bengal with eltect from ihc Itit April 
X012. The old amingeiueiits made with tlu‘ 

Government of Bengal regarding the linancnii 
administration of the Province tln^rclor^' civi-^cd 
to apply from that date. A fresh anungenieni 

lias, however, been made, with the appunal oi ...... 

the Secretary of State. As the method adopted } I'.m-iis under the coiitiol of the Superiutending 
was in some measure tentative and piovi.ional, j Ln^ini-ers 
a temporary settlement for a period ot three | ° 

years only has been eil(H.*ted. Owing to tin- < Justice, 

war it liM been fduo<i neocssaty to confiuiic j administration ol justice is controlled by 

Umitor Judicature reci'iitly established 
: at Patna, in the auiiiinlstnitioii of civil justiew 

laa 
the 
or 


Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works. The Superintending Engi- 
neers are also the inspectors of Works uuder the 
Local SdC-Uovernment Act in respect of all 
local works of the District Boards and, in this ' 
capacity, are the professionuJ advisers of the 
Ciiairm ii and of the Divisional Commissioners 
who control I he opuratioii ot the Boards. They 
ali4o supervise all works carried out by the 
Dhitrict Boards. 

The Irrigation branch is composed of three 
Circles, each of w'hich is in charge of a Buperin* 
tending Engineer. In the irrigation Circles, the 
Executive Eiicincers curry out tlie works of the 
Raads and Buildings Jiranch, within the limits 
of th dr divibioDs, in addition to their iirigatiou 
iulitsf. Tlic Superintending Engineers ot Irri- 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
<egar«. !o local woiks in ttic districts in thdr 
Ciicles. in till' Bone and Drissa Circles there 
are two Bcvi'iiue Divi.Moiis under Deputy Col- 
lectors w'ho di'iil with th' usse^smeiit and coi- 
iedioii ot uatei lateh on the Orissa and Bone 


Under the terms of this bctllcmcnt 


^ole 01 the receipts under tli** heads ol Intt rrst, } j,, |„^y iiijrii fourt are the District Judgis 

Conrt'.of Appi-aMhi- Snbordinatt Judges and t 

Pediee, lorts and I ilotuLe, Education, Mcdual, Mim.siirs. i he jurisdiction of a District Judgi'wjt 
Badsupenimuationrcwiptshiive b< cii made ov« r, subordinate Jiicbrc extends to all original suits 
entirely to the local Covoriimeiit tog-lher with . eojr„i^ble bv the CiviJ Court?. It does not, 
ttielr corresponding charges in addition to. .ow< eer, include Uie powers of a BmaU Cause 
it roceayos thicc-fonrths cl .no rceeipls •. t’ourt. iiiilcsh these be spcviuliy conferred. Tbe 
from exam, the whole ol the La.id J»cvciiuc j ordinary jiiribdiclion of a Munsif extends to all 
collected from Government Eslates, mie-lmti oi -uilsiM wlneJi the amount or value of the subject 
the receipts under all otiicr 8ub-h*'*ui'' exeeptiiig [ ,inHor hi dispiiti* ilocs iioi »»v(;K**d Us. 1,000 
rccoveriy from zamindars and niija s on ac- j ^^ugh the limif may be extended to lU. 2,000. 
TOunt of survey and sottlcinent in Bihar and ! ^i, t|„. ciiiuinal siuJ' the hessions Judge bears 
Other similar spceialBurv.j sand the who e ol i ..,^^,.^18 from Alagistiales exorcising fifst ‘ 

the receipts uimcr bcicntiljc and other Minor- ■ 

Departments. 

Tile only expondiiig items of rovdinc are 
Excise and Stamps. The Pro^ilUlaJ Jiudget 
for 1918-10 shows an opnijng halniu-e ol 
Its. 1,30,13,000. Beceiplb Kb. ;i, 47.07, 000, 

Expenditui-e Ks. 3,07,10,000, I'luning Balaiiec 


powers wiiiJe the Di.strict Magistrate is che 
uppeliaie nut hoi It y for .dagistrates exerclsin 
smnid and thud elass powers. Tbe DlsU' 
.Magistrate can also be, though in point ol il _ 
he very i-an-l^ i a court, ot Hist instance. It is 
usual hi most ilisincts for a Joint Magistrate oc 

.... »li.!;i'tiaU.'to r«oivecomplaUit8«id 

B.. 1,I!1, 94,000. riM! ic-(liuiii.ii in tin. 1,..|1 ,iimv is I "I"’!''':’ m f M? 


Primarily due to the coubtructlun oi the lu-w 
capital at Patna. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vhee of Bihar and Orissa consists of two blan- 
ches, viz. (1) lioadr and Buildings, and (2) 
Irrigation and Marine, wdiich also ' deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Chief Engmeer, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Govcriinieiit 
With an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a noii-prt)ic.i»ioiial 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
« Sanitary Eugiueer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. The electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by an Electrical Disptxitor 
and a staff of subordinates. 

The Hoads and Buildings Branch consists 
ax two Circles in charge of two Superiii- 
teoding EacineerB who control the Public 
Wmfts DivEloikB held by the Executive i 


being rclcrrnl to the District Magistrate who is 
rcspoii.sibip for liic peace of the district. In the 
noi'i-rcgulatioii dEtricts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powjpra 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Sclf-Governmeiit. 

Bengal Act ill of 1884, which regulates Abe 
constitution, powers and procceditigs of MSoi- 
cipal bodies in liiis Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts JV of 1894 and U of 1806. 
By tliesc enactments the elixitive franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides lor 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary instil'itions and the traming of the requi- 
site sUlf, tiic improvement of breeds of ctfeae: 
tbe training and employment of female medlcu' 
practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 
and tlie establishment and muinJ^andB of fega 
libraries. The Commissioners' may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
control the water-suiqily when ite |mrity u 
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BUB|>ected, even to thu extent nf n»tei ference 
with private rights, largei pcAvers of I'Kiantion 
are conferred in llje reh*' nf iiJJTieU »nii duriirerous 
houses and other en-ftionn, ai' will u? ineieased 
optional powers for lh«' general rvniilatiun of 
new buildings. 

' The loUl numhir of .Vnnieipalitics at pniBcnt 
In existenee j'"!- Ihe ial»i»iiycvis of 40 
MunicipalitJfs ii.ue h'en granleil the. |ni\ilege 
of electing lv\o-tljiidh oi ll>e numher of Commis- 
sioners tixcil ill ejich edn:. wliilst in Ii4 (:as*‘.s the 
Cominissioners aie aiithori.sed to I'leet tlieir own 
ChuirniiiiL. In this remainitjg towns lioviiii- 
lueiil lias rc-erveii to it sell tin- power ol appoiiU- 
iiig tlie t■oInnlis^iollel^ or Cljairinan, as the ease 
may be, owing either to Ihe iiaeKwaolm^.* ol tin’ 
place or to t.Ii« n(*ces.'il\ 'Un Imld’ng tlie baiunec 
against eonteiwiing iiil'Ust- ot 'ini" P‘iil> 
feeling. Jt la only m 1 lown . lmve\ei. that 
Covernment exe-ieifts (osuniele eoetiui in the 
appointment ot botli ( pnum Mtn eii- ni'il 
Cliairmen. 

The total ne< ipl- Ml Oiinh n .,s:. , : welii.Me. 
grunts iroiij tin l.o' I <'o\ mi,, nt .iiuf i •' 
opening balanie h.. in r»i< I, 

lls. ■1.5,.>l5,ol- '‘‘'d ibe .'I ini'ti i.i. i!i : i: .11 i U 

leaving a i-kring i.alai, i oi i . lo j ..UJ 
largo portion ol whiui t>. , .hiimiKi <! ,«ii iMpiuv 
luoiits ill tlu; i'atiKi ( i{\ .Muini 'j.ilev 

Apart from Muni iindiih s, . : « ji <l4>ijul wi‘5' 
tile (ixceptioii ot tin Mulal J'a. ‘Ui.ts, Ang'il 
and Sinfflihhuin 1ms a lijsl I i* t l><i. ‘d lonMiieSui 
under iieiigal«^rt 111 o* .Mir n»p.U.ii' *'• 

are exehided in aeeord:mr' with ‘n po'vi'-ijs . 
of section 1. Joeal .Uo.inls liavi b. i n s<»r:ii'l 
In all ol these di'-tuct', win ri (n r- in >.nh-«li\)- 
slons, except. Ilanclu. Tlnre.ue d pKveni 
District Hoards, 4o IvOeal ho.un.., and 'S.l 
Duion Cojuiuittccs in the V^u..tn*\ 

In aceordiuioo wiili the p!o\i-ioii- of > eliMO 
7 of tJie Aet. a Disfriet liwiMl is to eoni-i I o! n.it 
less than U iminheo. Loial J'.oaid.- aii e. h'lid 
to elect such propoiUon (:i.s :i rule oin-ha'ii ol 

t, whole of the I liot Hoaid a? tie’ Lie'ite- 
nllit-tloverjior may dneu. In disl licit vIhm 
there HIV no Liiee.! I’niard-, tin- whole ol » la 
members air appoinleil oy Co,! imucni. 'tlo 
‘Cfiairman of Uie IMnlnel. Hoard h mini J y 
Oovcmuieiit ; he is in praeliee always tU*’ As-ichs 
tiate of tlic di.stri. t. 

iH Owing to the siiii<nder by tin- i'ov« innv nt 
of the I'libiiG works ecsn to ihe l»i'tiu l lio •id', 
t^ lattir me now wvidiliy loe.d botlu-., the 
total income being iie,nl> si hklis. ol wliieh 
15 Jakhs were spent on idne.iiion and o\<r « 
lakfiu on inedi^ul l■••lle^ und •',i nil alio n. Niarl;. 
IMIy lakhs were spent in llHh-li' on ei\il work.' 
under Distiiet Hoanls 

Load Tenures. 

Eatalcs in ilic rcovincc of Jhliar an* Orissi 
arc of threis kinds, natmdy, tliose iKirnauieiitly 
flcttlcd from 1703 wirn-h an; to lie found in tin 
Hatiia, I'tiliiit and J5lm«.alpur illvisloiiB, tliosi* 

* tcmpoiarlly settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by tiov- 
Snincnt as proprietor or manaf^d by the Court 
m Wards. The passing ol the Ik'ii gal Tenaney 
Act (Vni of i885) safeguarded tiic riglits of tho 
cttitivfftors under the I\‘niuuiehjb;ictt.lcmciit Act. 


W •* . 

i uiiher, the Settlement Department under w • 
I supervision ot tho Director of Land Jlcoo];*i' 

I makes periodical survey and sottbinent open* • 
i tious in the various districts, both permanently, ' 
' and temrioTarily settled. In the former, the \ 

• riglits of the uiidertc'iiauts arc recorded and at- 

, tested, while in thr* latter thi’re is tho re-scttle-.. 

. ment of rents. In the re-scttlcment proceediDg*^^ 

; n nts Hr» ilxi d not only for the laiidlqrds bnt alsd 
! toTalitlie.tvuauis. X settlement can be ordered , 

I by Guvuriinieiii on apiilicaiion made by raiyata. 

The tenures of Ori.-5Mt are somewhat different. 

U Drier the zaipimlais, that is, tlie propiletoiB ' 

: who took iMt.tlemeiit irora Govemmeiit and pay 
' n-veiiiie to (joveriiincnt dirivt, is a class ot sub- 

■ <>rdiiiute propiietors or proprietary tenure 

. hoiders, who were originally village headmen, ’ 

; Lit'aling nioie or le.'^s direct wi!h the revenue 
anlliorities. Tin y have a variety of names, 

' K‘li as muhidam, p^idhan^ mauru»i. aarharakar, 
i imrsflltit khitruldur ami ahikmi Eamiudar.^ 

, I In-.'-r s.ub-proi»n';tor!i or proprietory U-mire 
nohb rs jiay their revenue tlirougli the zaniin- 
Uii.N ol the et'iuii.': within which their lands lie. 

. In t li*>ta iNiigpur, Ori^isa and tlic bantal Par- 
' .Muiri-, till* rigiii.H of village headmen have been 
lero^Miibeii. J l»c beailmaii collects the rents 
. mi'i re'<pr>in’ible for Ihem minus a deduction 
j as lemoruiation for his trouble. 

1 Jioth Om 'Kii and ( iiota Nugpur have their own 
. inriJicy ,icl.‘*. 

: Police. 

! 

1 The Ih'piMliundh of Police, I^riaons and 
I Ib ght lilt ion an rach umlerthe genemldln’ctlon 
III iliivt niiMeiit, sui)»‘rvir,ed and inspected 
'• l\v all JiKpator (li jieial willi a stall of assIS" 

• Untr. The riitiMiiissioner Of Excise and Salt 
{ IS also InsiK'i'tor-Uem lal of Ib'gistmtion. 

j Under the Iiispector-Oeneial of Police arc 
j lluee Uejiuly liihpeetoiv-deniTal and 27 Super* 

I mt<‘ii(Irid5>. 'J’hni; aie ul'^o 27 Assislaiit Supfcr- 
. ininid'ad-4of I'olice and 15 Deputy Sufioriuten- 
\ denlx. The foice divided into tlie District 

■ IVh'v, tlie. kiinwaj Police and the Military 
; INilu-e. A U'liiniiiut In vest iga lion Department 

H!^o hi'' li loiineii ior the collcictiuii and^ 
ai>liibuUou Hi mtori'uitioji relating (of proles** 
>i«>nul erinnnal:) ai » criminal tribe^ whose 
opendioim I'M end heyond a single district 
anil iot.untroh advise, and awsist in Investlgd* 
Uom^ of irinie of t Ids class and other serious 
I’HM'.'* in wiijc.li its assistance may be Invbfcodi. 
Tliere arc two coinxiaiiics of Military Pdlieu 
which arc insintaiuixl ns reserves to deal wtUl 
M’iious and organised disturbunces and perform . 
no oidiiiury civil duties. Tho work of thU' 
iiaiivvay Police is practically confined to 
olicnec.’s aiitiially committed on tho railways, but ' 
tliey are under tlie control of the Deputy Ipf* 
sp/ctor-ClcncruI of tho Uiiminal iuvostigatiti^ 
Oepailiiiciit, and au important part of tiudr^. 
duties is to co-nperate witli the Distiict Polfee ' 
in watchbig ilic movements of bad charaeteni 
by rail. Tho prevention and detootion of crime 
in the Frovlnoe generally is entrusted to the 
District Police. In that work they fire iumIsUhI' 
by tho rural police, known as etunkliliini afid: . 
dafadars, who form no part of theMular iQim^ 
but are under a statutory obHga^on to te^en 
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' jSTeMpiw^ieiinr^tlairTicAUcrrt^lCiirud 

' fjAMtfaUy 4BHlst M th« preveqtkm and detec- 
'* fMCof oxime. Xhev are nut whole-tirae servants 
' ^ Cto^tanximnt, but they are paid a- small 
• tpontbly salary which ds realized from the vil- 
nflen oy the pancluiyat. The cost of the 
pSlce is estimated at Bs. 54^ lakhs for the year 
101M9. ' , 


Education.* 

The D^artment of Public Instruction is 
ffimtrolied by a Director. There arc 6 Divisional 
.Xaspectors of Schools, of whom one liisTiects! 
JBittxopean Schools in addition to his other duties, i 
» ^iamstant Inspectors, 6 Special Officers for ! 
JfnbBxninadan Education, 26 Depjity Inspc'ctoxs, i 
104 Sub-lnspeotors, 60 Assistant Sub-Inspectors i 
imd 158 Inspecting Pandits. j 

A Dnivenity has recently been cstabli&hfd ' 

at Patna. I 

There are 7 Arts GoUegos with 2,415 students; 
and one Training GoUf go for 82 sttidonts, whirli I 
with the Patna Golloge, the IbivcnshawColIi gi- at j 
Cuttack and the Greor BhuiulUar Brahinun Cul- 
lege at Muzaflarpur Is inalntiilucd by Goveni- 
ment. The College at Bliagulpur.the Bilisir Na- 
tional College at Dankipore and the Dublin 
nnlveiBlty llission (k)ll'ge at JL^zaribugh are 
aided by Government. There are 97 ilbdi 
Spools, 04 for boys and 3 for girls with 32,392 
and 325 pupils, rcspentlvoly. Of these the most 
Important are tlic Zilla Schools, nialntiviijc<l by 
Government at the headquarters of each district, 
and the Oovcrnuicnt Schools fo; girls ac CUittacik 
and Banklpore, but 44 seliools for boys and 1 
tor girls also teoedve aidf roin provincial revomies. 

, Most of the schools of status Iowit tlum High 
Schools arc luaxiaged by local bodies sij<'1i as 
District Boards. Among tbise are 234 Middle 
Bn^lsb Schools with 23,625 pipils, 135 Middle 

E : Yemacular Schools with 11,936 pupils, and 23,402 
Primary Schools with 6,43,117 pupils. Of the 
(lary schools 17,876 arc maintained nr aided 
public funds. For trainlug vernacular tea- 
n there arc 5 first grade training sihools, 
y)7 smaller schools for training fffirus or villagi* 
’School masters and 7 training seliools for mis- 
. tresses. CHher special Institutions Include 3€ 
"technical and Industrial schools, 4 couimcrcical 
' schools and 15 Ma^asan where Pf^rsian and 
Ahufaio are the chief subjects of study, llie 
eiQienditUie on public instruction from 
pig>vliiclal funds in 1916-17 was Bs. 81,52,080. 


Gontrlbuted as follows: — 

Provincial Bcveiiuc 
District PundK 
klunicipal Punds . . 

Pees 

. Other Sources 


Bs. 

28,71,832 

15,73,599 

1,72.748 

21,78,606 

11,42,442 


Total .. 70,30,817 

V to which may be 

Bs, %t2,768apeaton European Sohocls. 


Medical. 

The Medical Department Is under tlie coDirol 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dla- 
tricta at the head-quarters of which they ore 
stationed. 57 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government— 


Public 

.. 10 

Special Police 

... 24 

Canal 

.. . 5 

Others .i . 

.. 0 


Total .. 67 


^ IIh.'sc there fu*' 330 Dispensaries 
miihitaiiied hy Loral bodies. Jiailways, private 
porstiiife, ell-. :i.j(i;i,l45 piitlehtH iiioludiug 
r>U,62.'i in-jiatients in public dispensaries were 
treated. ^ 

1'he tola I iiu-ome of the iiumUcuI institutions 
aiiKMinted to its ULOU.fiKi. A large usyltim 
lor Lurnpeaiis has bc'eii opened at Bauehi which 
ii‘eei\«rt patients Ivoin Ncnthern India. A 
i^iniilnr iiistitniion is uiuier eonstriietiou for the 
Iiuliiins. At inrhi iit these aw treated at Putlia. 

There are 8 iuslitiitions for this treatment of 
lepeis, the immher treated being and tbo 

total expendilnie, Bs. 87,207, oi which Govern- 
ment contrilmted 26 per cent. -^A new leper 
asylum is under eonstnietiou at Cuttock, 

Tbc Sanitary Department is in charge of the 
Sanilury Couitnissioner Avbo is directly subordi- 
nate u\ Goveriinient as its expert adviser in 
regard to sanitation. There are three Deputy 
Sanitary Ooiniiiissioucrs who work under the 
controrof the Sanitary Commissioner. Vaocl- 
nation is carried out by a staff under the direo-,- 
lion of the Sanitary ComuiisBioner. There is 
also a Sanitary lliigifieer. 

Till* ( Apelike-' on .sanitation was Bs. 1. 5,1 8,^4 
by MnuieipuJitie.s and 4.32,028 by District 
Bouids. . ♦ 

Administration. 

LufutenatU-Gomrnor^ Sir Edward Gait, K.C.B.I., 
0.i.£. Assumed charge of office, IQth Novcm'« 
ber 1915. 


Pebronal St^. 

Private Hecfetury^ J. G. B. Drake, 1.0.8. 
Aide-de-Campt W. 8. Hitchcock. 

Uonorarit Aides-de-CamPf Hon. Capt. 8adi& 
Bahadur 11 Ira Singh. Subadar Major Bita Bun 
Singli, Major A. T. Peppe and M^or J. A, IL 
WilhOM. 

EZECPIIVE COVNaL. . 

Havlllund Le Mes^urier, C.S.I., C. 1 .JC., U1.8. 

Saiyid Sharf-nd-din. 

Walter Maude! JD.8.I. ■# 

Sir Saiyed AitXnwni, E.c.s.1., Tompy. Mqmbdr. 


.Tbg ftem^ given In thii^pkiagiapb relate to Brl^ teiritoiy only. 
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iMWLAsm counciL. 

PretHenl, Tho Llcutcnaut-Ooveciior. 

Ex-Offmo. 

The Members of the Executive Counoll. 

EOUINATED. 

Officials, 

C.S A. TViUiAm OJdliazn. 

J. G. JeiiningB. 

J. F. Gruimliig. 

Bugh McPhereon. 

Bbuichard Foley. 

Lt.-Col. J. C. S. Vuugliau. 

Btoner Forreet. 

F. Cluyton. 

E. O. Stanley. 

Edward Idster, c.t.g. 

James David Sifton, i.c.S. 

Robert Thomas Duudas, C.I.E. 

T. S. Maepherson. 

Donald Weston. 

COl. Q. J, Hamilt-ou Bell. 

Non-QfficuiU. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bavauoewur Frasad 
Singh, S.C.I.K. 

Ral BaJiadur Isishi Kanta Sen. 

Madbu Sudan Das, G.J.I!:. 

Rev. A, Campbeli, d.d. 

ELKCIT.I). 

Baja Harfhar Farshnd Earayah Singh. 

Babu Moheshwar Pmaluid. 

Kirtyanand Singh. 

Babu Oanesb JiUl Pandit. 

Kbinar Thakttiai G. Prasad Singh. 

Julian Vciteh Jaaueson. 

Moulvl Saiyid NiiruJ Hasan, 
gatyid Ahin d lliwain. 

Bol^rt Middleton Wutsou smytli. 


Saiyid ^oliammad Naim. ^ 

Khwaja Muhammad Nor, 

Bishun Prasad. , • 

Dwarka Nath Rai Bahadur. 

Lachml Prasad Sinha. 

Braja Sundar Das. 

Sharat Oiuiidra Sen. 

Purnendn Nara^'an Singth. 

Adit Prasliad Singh. 

Kumar Shevanandan Prasad Singh. 

Babu Gopabandhu Das. 

Shyuin Krishna Sahay. 

Seoaetariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Politieal, Ap» 
pointment, and Edtuatianal EepartmoiiU, H. 
McPherson. 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Mun^ 
cipal DepartmcTUs, J. D. Sifton. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue DepartmeiU, 
E. Lister, c.i.K. 

Serretarii to Government (P, W. D.), Irriga^ 
tion Jiranch, F. Clayton. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, E. Q. Stanley. 

Board ov 11 k\ibkus. 

Member, E. IJ. C. Walsli. 

MlSCKLtANEOUS AlTOlETMEETR. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon^Mr. fl, 
•Slurp, ll.A , 0.1 K. 

Inspector-General of Police, R. T. Dnndas. 

Conservator of Forests, H. H. Baines. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. G, J. 
U. Bt'll. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Msjor William Charles 
Ross. 

Impector-Gcneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. Bawa 
Jiwan Singh, c.i.e,, i.m.S. 

Accountant-General, V. C. Scott O'Comior. 

fJtrector of Agriculture, G. Milne. 



'rfie Central ’Provinces and Berar. 


> TM X/entral Provinces and Berar compose 
a*: neat iiianirle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal. Tbeir area is 130,091 
miles, of which 82.000 arc British tern- 
tory proper and the remainder held by FeudO’ 
tory Chiefs. The population (1011) is 13,91 6.308 
nnaer British administration and 2.117,002 in 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of the 
Oentral Provinces passed under British control 
at different times in the wan* and tumult in 
'tiic first half of the 19th century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutinx, 
m 1861. into the Chief Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in lMri.3. 
assigned to the East India ('Company as part 
Qf a financial arrangement with the Nixam 
id was transferred to the Central Proviiiee». 
'!i903, as the result of a fresh agreemi'iii I 
Ith the Nixom. | 

The Country. j 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid* 




Berar and the west and centre of the C. P, 
Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the popula- 
tion and is the lingua Iranca. Marathi by 
31 per pent, and in Berar, and Gondi bv 7 per 
cent. The effects of invasion are enriously 
Illustrated in Berar. where numbers of Moslems 
have Uindii names, being descendants of for- 
mer IJinilu oflleials wlio on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. Tlie recent census siiows that a gradual 
Brahinanisiiiff of the alxiriginal trib«*s is going 
on. 'J'lic tribes are not regarded as Impura 
by iiic Hindus and the process of absorption 
is mo:*j or less civilising. 

Industries. 

Whc» .'=«lr Ricliard Temple became first Chief 
Coniinisbioncr of tiie C. P. the province was 
iund-loeked. 'I'In* only road was that leading 
ill from Jubhiiiporc to Nagpur. Tiie British 
administration lias made roads in all dft^* 


m Central Provinces may roughly he divld- rjons. tiie two trunk railways bctweni Bombay 
ed into three tracts of upluid, w'ltli two inter Caicutla run across the province and in 

vening ones of plain country. In the north-, t|,e few years a great inipetus lias been 
west, the Vindhyaii plateau is broken country, I p,vp„ to the construction of subsidiary IhS! 
covered with poor and stunti'd forest. JJelow : xiie^se ..—..-.j .. 

its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 


valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characteriBed 1t>y forcst-covered hills and deep 
wator-cut ravines. Its hills decline into tin* 
Kagpar plain, whose broad stretehes of sinllow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more* 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
tbimt part of the C. P The Eastern lialf of 
the plain lies in the valley of the Waiiigaiiga, 
and is mainly a rice growing eouutf^^ its ; 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the ‘Make country ” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reactiing rice country of 
Gbattiegarh, in the Mahanadi ba.>iln 'i'he soiith- 
eaat of the C. P. is again mountainous, coiitaiii- 
Ing 24,000 square miles of forest and piecifu- 
toUB ravines, and mostly iiiliubitcd liy jiingle 
tribes. The. Feudatory States of Bastar and 
TTawlrftr lie in this region. Berar lies to tlie 
soutb*woBt of the C. P. and its ctiicf charocteris- 
tie is its rich blank cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

population of the province Is a com- 
pamtlvi dy new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of It was peopled by 
the Gonas and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fi^ better from the Aryans than their like 
tn most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves , 
ot immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
Into t^ hiaceesRlble forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
Id wose parts, who form a quarter of the whole 
po^lation of the C. P. The Gonde are still 
I mmid In large numbers in all parts of the pro- 
I vines, but they are partially concentrated In 
th4 south-east. The main divisions of the 
new oomers are Indicated by the language di- 
vWons of tbe province. Hindi, broniAt in 
by the Hlndurtool-spe^g peoples of tbe North, 
pNVails In tbe North and Bast; Marathi in 


developments have caused a ' steady 
growth of trade and liave aroused vigorous pro- 
grep^ in every department of life. The prime 


indfstry is, of course, agrieulturc. which Is 
fi.Hsisted hy one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural •li'puriiiK'nls in India and is now receiv- 
ing ad<litii)nal strength by r% phenomenal 
growth of the co-o(M>rativc credit moveineDt. 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zemfndari, 
or great landlord sysiein, ranging, with 
numerous variations, from tlie great Feudatory 
(diiefi>liip£>, wliicl) are on tins basis, to holdings 
of small dimensions. A system of land legisla*' 
tioii lias gradually been built up to protect tbe 
individual cultivator. Berar is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system. 'J'hirty-eight per 
cent, or about 44,00f) ^quare miles of the 
C. r. is forest: in Berar the forest area 
is 3,041 square miles. The rugged nature 
of the greater part of tlic country makes 
forest conservation difficult oiid cosily, ]Bx- 
eluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent, of the 
total land is occiiiiied for cultivation ; in the 
most advanced di«*t.ricts the pro|X)rtion Is 80 
per cent. ; and in B^^ar the figure Is also high. 
The cultivated area is cxtoiiding contlniiously 
except, for tlie temporary chcck.s caused by bad 
sea.sons. Rice i** the most important crop of the 
C. P., covering a quarter of tlie cropped area 
Wheat come.4 next, wltli 15^ per cent., then 
pul.>«es and cereals used for foou and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent and cotton with 7 per cent 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent 
of the cropped area, Jowar covers an equal 
extent, then wlieat and oil SQods. In agricul- 
ture moie than half the working populatlmto 
Is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only In Its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for gnsit 
future developments of the natural weatOi of 
the province. Nagpur is tbe chief centiu uf 
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a busy potton gplnnhig ludu^try 
preBB BtUlB, owned by P**^**,* 
were oporei there in 1H77 nid Hit «•*»* 

Bpenty^tbr cotton fiadi li is 

of many miU** bin and m -2? 

the province^ ihc toUl output ol 1*“" 
amonnta to appioMina-tUy lU uullion jards a 

^The laigcbt lumlm*' (npa»cd iii any of the 
mndc rn 11110^11111 c>nc(m*> an mijilojid in 
22SgSit.t iriuiin.' IlHii follow coa imnuu% 
SeJubbuIroit lu^rbJt quarntsaiid »wui^. 

the linuHtinw ipJ tilt minib for 

potteiyilay soiiwloni A,( . , . , 

'Ihc told iiuiubii of fntorns of all kinds 
legally so disuibi 1 was 4 jS m l‘H7 the I lU I 
iiorjod for whiih ntninB au ivaililli and tht 
numbtr of people tinplo^i I iii thtiu 1/ 70 
Tht banii ctononut inllutmcs uliwh uc 

operative In every pi VI t diiiiii^ it 

frinaition stdse ar at woik in tin t 1 iijii 
Beiai, giaduallv sai iiin^ thi sin iirtth ot Ihf old 
villaRO mdustru as tommun i itioiis imnj't 
and eonenitratiiig iiidustiits m tin tovii s \\hil j > n jn 
the villa<re industiits ai( 1 1 iinjs iw i\ i lii't b h i 
developini nt nt t rad< h 1 1 1 it t n pi n i J In 1 *•''1 1 

E re-war rei orts hliowed an in< 1 1 i i in ' biiiu 
V oiie-thiid 111 iiRld V « , f*' ' 'f'* 

fltBt time Btau-'licB lor tin lirii It louts \Mie 
IncorpoEated with th tot oi ilu t L 
Administration 

The administiaiioii ol tin ( nii il 1 loMiicfs 
and Jlerai w louductid b\ i tin 1 t »«inn 
Blonoi, who IH tin roiitiollinj »iy»nn mil 
executive au^ only and is i| i int d b\ th 
Governor G« ueial m C oiuit il H i i i tt d I \ 
three wcietaiits, two unth i ‘•t i t in 
enfant secreUi> smiiilt un i \ 1\ with tin 


dlstrloi' forcBtb arc managed by a foreat 
oflict r, usually a me mber of the Bo^rlal Foreat 
btrvlu, osirwhom the Di puty-uommisBJonor 
his < t rt im jiowers of ouperviiiloii, partleulailyln 
matt! rsaffi itingtht wcUart ot the piopic Each 
di>«iriet lias a 1 IviJ Surgi on, who Is generally ano 
‘^upeiintmdent ot the Dintriet Jail and whoBO 
woik 1b also in vaiious rebpertH BUpeiviBed by 
the Jliputv OommiBPiOnir Iho Deputv-Com* 
inissiontr is also marriage regi'^tiar and manaites 
the tsUtts of Ills distiict whieh are uudci the 
Court of Wards In his rt venue and ciimlnal 
work the Deputy rommissioncr is asslbted by 
( 1 ) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
nil mix is of the Indian Civil Service, (b) ema 
ir more J vti a Assistant ( ommlssioners, or 
luf inbds ol till rioviiicul Civil Service, usually 
11 ill VI s ot Jndi I, but including a tew LuropeanB 
1 id 1 1 JIU nils and (e) by talisildars and iiaib- 
tihsilditb or uirnibeiB of the Subordinate Bear* 
viee v\ho an nc iilv alwu^^ natives of India. 
Ibt disliiit Is aivielcd foi adtnmistialive pur- 
I 4 II to tahbils, tbi average area ot wbieb 
IS 1 )00 •>quaie mills In each village a lam- 
OI leprcscntativc of the piopnctary 
is eiitkVi 111 idmin 

Justice 

lb font of lb )u lie ill Coimnissioncr In 
tb hi h t onit el ipp din C ivil e aue s, and 
11 o til 111 t ( ( iirt oi criminal apxxal aud 
r M 1 u *ot tb (entral lioviiiees and Berar 
\ |l in r I i( to proe e cling against 
I iirip in I nil h ii >j et ii d pcisonB soliitly 

(liii„ el vMlh I 111 I m Biitish Biibjicts In 
lie lee i th lliji ( i urt oi the N W P aud 

tb 111 bfciiit nth J tmbiybivi jurisdletion 
ovi 1 eliil r 1 1 T 111 ol I'l ISovtUCes 

lb (oiiit sit It > inliir and conhistR of a 


Wnlni rt-ff' '*wsas^vw»j - ti\% I i li s iviiJi. 'vii ai a' ai-iI iaj cbiiu. ajA m 

lubilee of the loiin lation oltin * ^ ; J / ' juIk d loJUTiision r (vho is appointed by 

o LogWitflve Council vah coiistilut I , tli ( o\ iioi C i i 1 in (oniicil) and 8 Addi- 


o LogWitivt Council vah coiisniui i tli ( o\ iioi C i i 1 in (oniicil) anu o aw 

siBtB of 24 members^ txelniiir. » ti ml Jiidirid Commi loiii oi abom ouf at 

' lit mu t Ik un uivoe d ot tin Court or a 

J nil ter or pli idir ol not I ss tlian lO years* 


t’l 

OommisBiouer, 7 being elected Iv 
MhUeB, DiBlnct Councils | * 

hi the C V and 17 uoimiuUd I v /hi t ^ j,„ 

OommMoncr. eif ^honi not^m^^ <ii*>*'« l ^uh^rlinati to th Oub id C ommisslonci^s 

iMliiel'l lit irc the District ml S ssions Judges 
limdhobieis ot jl* i it lb cbnl | (Hi mniub J) i holwhomea. lu iseiviland 
Itoardsimd limelholileis^w aabtimd cnmii 1 jnii li tion in a C ivil and Si hHioiiB 

di til t (omiiisii oni or more Ki vinuc dlB- 
III t lb iJMl tiff IhIow the DisLnot 
nils Slim'* JiiUe euusistr of Sub Judges and 

Muiisiffs 

Local Government. 

Muniripd udiuifiistiation was first Introduced 
luidei the Puiijib Municipal Acts and The Muni- 
cipditv of Nagpiu dates fiom 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope Viewed gen- 
riiliv muuiripd tielf goveinuunt la considered 
to liave takin root sue e i fabfully 1 he general 
basiM of the scheme la the Lescal Board 
fur each t ihsil and the District Conned 

In Beiar these bodiee 

Boards and Distiict Boarda. 

have muuiclDalitiea 

A ceiliin pioportlon of the Local Board 

xnoiuhoTs are vUiago headmen, elected by thMr 
own (las*., others are elected icpresentatiyea ol 
the mcrcantdo and trading el asse a and a tidid 
pioportion, not exceeding i of the WlKde, an 
nominated by Oovemment The oonfitltutlini 
of the Distriob OonnoUa n similar. 


CommlBBiuue I ni 15 nomiii iti 
loember, offlenl or nouollKiU wbi li e s 
S^al knoaledrfe of a ot on w^/i 

lesislatiou in pcnchii.! Llie C t a 1 i 
for admuii^trative purposes into 

four divisions, and lb nr const it utis e not her 
division. Lacb of these is rontioUeel bv 
SlBbionei Ueiar ih divided into Jnir distiiels 
three other divisions into five divine t^ ewh 
tmd oile Into three, and these ere coiitrolleci by 
Deouty-CSommissione i s imine Jiat e 1 v su iKireliuat e 
to^tho Ceimmisfaione rs Hit pniieipsl lu ids 
of ■provmcial dcpirtin nt-* an the Coiuiniswonn 

Of 3 ttbmtiitB and Directejr of \ lur wen »..« 

tht Inspector-Gpiieiel ©f '^ 1 1 for each district In 

« 3 anltary Ctomialsbioiu r, the vrt called local Boaru-. wu 

of tht Inbp slom r towns have mnuiclDalities 

ot the . 

SwJu Wi«,4« . and ^ W" «•»" ot Agn« 
ture and Director of ludustnes Ihc 
Deputy-Commissioners of dlstj^s art we 
obit 1 revenue autttoritu s and District Magis- 
and they exercise the usual powra 
fanctlous of a district officer. The 
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:> ^Clie ]>i8^ot (ScIHiiellB Aave no Mwer of 
aiid Local Boards derive thDr funds 
/^‘,a]lotifindts from the District Councils. 

Xbe oAccis of the District Councils aro 
-;!l^qjiently non-oflicialB, but it is generally 
‘ found convenient tUat the Tahslldar and 
Ifaib TahsUdar should be Chairman and 
iQeoretacy ;of the Local Boards. * 

Hnial education and sanitation aro among 
>'j|^ primary objects to vrliich these bodies 
direct their attention and exporiditufn on 
famine relief is in the first instance a charge 
. the District Council fniids. 

Finance. 

!nie main sources of Oovernment income in 
the province has always been the laud revenue, 

' but under Mahratia rule many petty imposts 
xnere added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special i 
tax on the marriage of Biinias and a tax ot,n , 
fourth of the proceeds of tlio sale of liniises. > 
scheme of Frovincial finance was iiitioduo- ' 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under tins 
ssrstem have been necessitated in view of the ; 
special circumstances of tlie province and the 
recurrence of fami;io, which a few years ago 
caused a severe ecoiioiuic strain upon the pro- , 
Vince. The wave of prosperity which lni>- spic;wl ^ 
oyer the country in the past. 14 yearn, since ■ 
we end of the previous peiiod, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the administra- 
tion, compared with what they were l)ctore 
the several years of scarcity, and tiic j)roi;ress 
of the administration and of exp/'iidilure has 
tecreased corrcsp(>tidiiigl> , without auv in- 
eteaso of taxation under provincial heads. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Departiiient is cont lolled 
by a Chief Engineer, who is also Secrt'tary to 
the Chief Commissioner. There are two Siifxu in- 
teliding Engineers fur roads ami building'* and 
,a third in charge of irrigaiion. In a kj- _ 

' parate division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was formed for tlie coiislruction of road:- ' 
and buildings in tiie Ki'iid.'itory 'I'iie 

expansion of the department and it., woik lia:. 
.been one of the most roiuarkabie hvHuics oi 
the ad^nlstratlon in tlie past di cnde and a 
half, largely owing tn the deiuands of a jirogies- 
ilveage in regard to commiinicatauis and new 
■ 'buildings. The Irrigation Draheii of t lie P. W . 
represents a completely new departure. 
Bp was formerly the accepted view tJiat the 
.jrre(gi)ar surface of the country would maki* 
wtgatidn canals Impossibh; and tiiat tin* 8. W. 
-il^n^ oo n was so regular iliat it would x*ay 
, iwtter to i^ieve famiue. than to pievunt. it. 
"Both conclusions have bnen rcvcis'cd. Pick* 

^ ad Officers investigated projects for irrigation 
the Irrigation Commission wa.s appointed 
and canal and storage works have 
'r' ftee been advanced with vigour. Tlic Taiidula, 

. . o a and Mahanadi canal projects are 

v'-iliilo&gBt we more important schemes. 

Police. 

' ShO TOlioe force was constituted in Its present 
baslU on the formation of the Provinces, the 
.' Whole Ot.vfblch, including the Cantonments and 
IdffiiiiripBlitleB, 1 b under 040 force. The 
Is oQual to one man per 8 square miles 
nrehi' She ndpexlor officers comprise an 


Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspcctors-Geneml, fOr 
assistance In the administrative control and 
snpervi.sion of the ‘Police force. luclndlDg the 
Criminal Investigation Di^partment, and the 
usual cadre of District Supi^rliitendents of 
J^licc. Assistant and Deputy SnperliitndentB 
and subonlinato officers. On three xallwaya 
s]ieeial iiuilway Police arc employed. A Special 
Jl'‘serve. of 488 men is distributed over the 
head* quarters of seven districts, for use In 
dealing with anni'd disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear. The 
men in this reserve are regularly drilled and 
are armed wit ii rlUes. There is a sm^l force of 
.^loiiiitcil Poliei‘. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police ns the term is understood in 
othei palls Imlia. Thu village watch- 
n^an i.s the siil>onlii7atc of the village headman 
and not a polivt; official and it is' considered 
very ’ ciralilc to nniintahi his position in this 
n-'.pcrt. 

Ediicatioii. 

The cdticidional department was consti- 
tiiti-d ill am] the scheme then drawn Up 
lia^ icmained tlie bnsi.s of the system of public 
iilueatioii to the day. The leading 

principles sue that tlie department, should 
eunieiit itself with the direct management of 
colicgi'b and highur stcoudary schools, the 
traiiiina of toinsle.-rs ami inspection In work 
in nil ul ai e.‘i.s. The maintenance of rural schools 
should as tar as jaisHihle be left to the local 
aulhoiilles, iveiy ericoumgcment should bo 
given to private philanthropy %nd no Govem* 
ineiit scliooih should be founded where there 
e\'i-tc‘d a sufficient number of iustitiitlons cap- 
able, with the a^si.•.tance of tlie Stale, of sup- 
piviiii; t.lic Joeal deinaml for instruction. At 
iJie li'Nid of till* Department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of Ihspec* 
tor-* .iTul liispi elr'''*sts for girls schools. All 
th••^•^• aiqKuiitnu'i'K are included In the ludlau 
Kdiie.Uiunul S- rviec. An Agency Inspector 
siiptTxim till' j-clnmis oj tlie Pcudator> States. 
'Jill' nruviJiee lia- li\e colleges: the liobelftBOli 
ami 'Iraiiiiou (■olleg«s at JubbnljjorQ, and the 
^^^^r^•i^. and ili lop tVilK-gcs and the Victoria 
(\>llf gi of sei- 11 ( l id .Nagpur. The Agricultutal 
Dei 'irlim iit ncindahis uii Agricultural GoUem 
at Niigjmi'. Till' t^illeges arc affilia^d to 
\Ualiab.id IJiiim r^ity, but a demand lias arisoii 
fora local Uinvei-Kily. 

\itrT much T^n'lliiiinury discussion, a com- 
miltci' was aj'poiiited in .ftily, 1914, to frame 
a scheme ** which shall provide for a University 
of the tiaehieg ty)H‘ at Nagpur, or Ia Its Im- 
mediate iiei'-dibourhood, and for the afflUation 
to tills (X'ntral Instltuthm of ooUcgcs sit^ted 
. ill other pUecs in the C. P. and Berar.** The 
committee in their rr^port, issued in 1P15, 
proposed a University presenting some of 
h'aturos of an affiliittlug University but posaessfid. 
of functions and endowed with rosponslbllttlDa 
wiiicb transcend the scope of those unlveisU^ 
in India which conform to that type. ** 

I (says the rerart)lt willnotonly be an examining 
blit a ti’aclUng university, and Its teaching 
I activities will not be limited to the piOYtolon of 
! courses of instruction fo» postgraduate degrees, 

' but will embrace several departments of study 
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the lower connes. The iniiln diifeiviKM', 
however, betworn the ttiilvcrslty tviiioh w’c 
propose and existing ii iiiversltii h will lie in tin 
otosor ^ilatio,l8 of the former with its ooufeti> 
t^nt colleges. AueorUiiig to our scheme, th* 
university will esercisii jiu eifective ooutml 
over the tisaching and di.scJpliue of ail 
Institutions which couv* wJtdin its jurisdiction. 
For It is only by cxerci'.ing control ovit Its 
00 npement parts that the U.iivcrsities can ma!n> 
tain a high standard of moral and iiit>‘li(>id^ija) 
endeavour, and create tr.iditions wliich wii: 
make themselves felt In tile development of 
the Provinces as a whole.*' 


oonUT« ^ ?**“«!?*'?** ^ Uidverslty 

«(** 1 ^* «ubonJjiiate to tbii Fmo^ 

considered the qiiett^^of 

iLiviJfm which the Government 

iteprtrncut Of Agrioiutun* feels of punSimK a 
t* nttitive policy for noiup years fo «(nma 

ft *wrtniH *'’^*^^*^l^*i”*** edocatiaui, we feel that 
it would bo inadvisable at tlu* prosont fnd'ntnM 


I' j". . iijHrTucwon in tnis bmnoh know. 

! L ^ ^ Medical and Englncerlnff 

The oo n aittcesaid: "The University which i arc designed to moot certain 

we propose will possess powers wUidi will ' '•"/‘‘ai needs, and do not aim at piovldlne 

entitle It to a high place in tlio administrative ■ J*‘*”*‘f«e8 4>f a iinivorsfty standard. It will bo 

macniaory of the Provinces. Rut adnlnistra- ! the demand for higher connes 

tlve autonomy invoivits a certain mcasun^ of ' cshiblishinpnt of Fhonltles In 

fliiaucial indupend«mce, and we have made i and Englni'oring." “ 

proposals accordingly. It is true that th- ; ^Tn til reemt years, the demand for edn«rfi««. 

University will be milnly dep-ndent on tlio 1 primary or secondary, wiu wtisfled 

Govonuaent for ttriancial support. Apart fi-om 'institutions in tlie larger towns while In IfZ 
lees, the University at flr>,t at any rate will j wlwde of the rural districte piiniaw ednitlSJ 

have no resources Of Its own Jtut we mufess had to be prrased on an apatheSc md^vm 

to a do site to see it vest^'d with fi.>ain;ial control ■ ofistnietive agricultural popuhiti™ ^e ®nS 
over the grant which it iv«< ive.^ irot.i ilovern- I «|Mrit of progress in recent years hL quickra^ 
mont as well as over its other roc ipts. if we • Jhe public piiise and the elf^g of Oov^nm^ 
may be permitted U> iimploy a simih-, tJm Gov- iinprovwl facilities have re^iSad 

emment should regard tJie llniverisity jih a i »prclal grants from the^^^ 

^slness ooncern. of wliicli it is a sliarelmider . ot India budget siirplusps in recent v^ii 

with a «eat on t^ Bonnl or Ulrvolors rather | lantrly be™ devoted to 

than as a servant to wha n it mak s c. rfo*ilii ’ Ui^triet. Oou)ll•iI^ to ovorfnVn 


wluaa m wii v»ars avuaMk tfl IFjnMTTtirs r«il.nf'r 

than afl a servant to wluvn it lunk n 
pay amts, the disposal of wJiIcli must be ciieckt d 
. fraqucDtly and^n detail. 

- "We teconmmd that tlic administration 
' ^ of the U liverslty bo vested lii a i^lumcellor, 

, yion-OhinceUor, inmate and Syndie.at.e. The 
Chief Uo q alsslaner of tlie Proviiiee win l»e the 
^ Ohaucellor. r»ie Vice-Chancellor will he an 

■ himorary oHElcer uouinated by tlie Ol\.tne<*llor. 

^ The Smatc will be the siipn>ine authority* 

■ aubjeob to the g moral control of the (jovmi- 
' meat. It will be a body of 7;> ia'>'iib >i>., con- 
' alstlng partly of rcpros -ntatlvi's of (iowniinnil 

o.ni1 nt f.> 1 n iT mnnil nillallo nnwflw nf »■ 


rV. a . V « ^ viiwu no assistJns the 

Ih-itnet. Coullei|^ to overtake their anean 
, of primary school building. District SnnSb In 
^rrv^'theln ’ allowtHl their zeal for education to 
& to J" development 

Medical. 

The meilical and sanitary services of the 
jirovince arc rcwpeetively controlled by on 
lii^pcftor-General of Civil Uospltals and n 
sanuarv Coriimissiontjr. The medical depart- 
rneiit lias iiiogrf»srjil along eomparativelv 
>teieotypea_ lines. A striking advance^^^ hS 
Ji"'” yeare with url^ santto! 


.;ud o"f''t*U"Vie™TVimi"wriry oV^ : & The ori^eZ^ “"K 

. represmtatlves of tlic gruduatrs and p.irtlv of i n,o iiaiS «“ .“‘^>*^'Wtlona are 

' teachers 01 the U .iversity and the *^4tithont 
Wllogea, the l itter being no ninab d by tlu- I nations ? the uXrfi *“* 

OluiCellor. r.w Syndicate will bi- the e» cii. I nn,.ne.l iii iftia ? ^^“**1***^*' »} dubbuipore, 
tlve of the U ilversity, and will consist of the I K '}, ' ^ 

Ylce-Oiiincpllor, the Director of Public I.istrnc- 1 thV I alte 

tloi, a uemb'T of the 3 nate nominated by the | thie i«d^ hJa *' “r Jubbulpot* 

OhanoJllOT four Principals of nolle "iw ^ Hw. ^ ® being for women and cont ainin g 

elected by the 8 mate from among tivir own WeViMiiM.In i« I. « •**|‘®**c asylum at Nagpur. 
littnb'»r.of Whom not aim than one shall be a t^wns te IvbK^ fl Municipal 

mo ftber Of bh It inching ^tar^. The Oliancdlor's ! f-xtcn.li^d Th IdmfnirtStiSSV^^fSUlS^i^ 
no ai ISO on the 3yridic.ite should be a person , th- on nine of 

I Saithy Mils. P"*"**"**^*® dispensaries In nn- 


i/t s'j 1(1 'iiiirAnive '’xperjeuce. 

in bith th'^sc bo lies the mombersof the teaching 
staff will predominate. 

** After oir'^fal ci'islieratlon, we have arrived 
at {ihi eiaclHlon fiit a mlvTslty poss'>sRing 
the wllie id ni ilstratlve md edncitional powers 
wilch ws prop Me m-ist be goviToed bv a body 
In jrilch prof'ssloail md -Xpert opinion will 
Pea l> al late. This we think we have secured 
by living the m tubers of the teaching staff 
. a pr-sdo nluaut voice In the counsels of the 
uAi varsity. 


Administration. 

CH^f Commissioner, Sir B. Robertson, E.o.8.fj 
iLc^.o., C.I.E., 1.0. s., U.D., apptd. 8rd Aug. 

Penonal Asiietrnt, Cupt, P. H. Champion 

Boo’ble GeoU Upton* 

'^UTs ^ Hon' We Mr. H. 0. Gomn, 
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^hitd SMer^arjft 'The Hon'blo Mr. J. F. Dyor^ 
y XOjs. 

ieffdil S(fier9kiry,ThB Hon'ble Mr. G. S. Findlay* 

' tender Seeretaries, Mr. 2T. J. Euaghton, i.c. 6. 

and .Mr. A. Macleod, i.c.s. 

JfiMi8lrar» C. U. HighcTt (on e*pccial duty) E. IV. 

.IfaTt, Officiating Ecgbtrar. 

^eer^ry. Public Works Depnrttnent {Irriyniion 
Pfamch\ The Ilon’blc Mr. A. J. Wadliy; 
(Beads and Bnlldiugs), Col. J. F. Blaki Way, 
C. M. O., R, Tfi. 

PsaaflctoZ C&nuniaaioner, The rinn’blf' Mr. U. A. 

Crump., 0 . 5 . 1 ., i.C.v. (On combiiu'd !• ave.) 
Chief Commissioner, The Uoii’bh*. SI r lk>ii jamiii 
Robort 80 r.K.C.H.i..K.G.M.a., i.c.s., 

Officiating Finanetal Commissioner, The Hou’bie 
Sir Jameij Walker, k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

BEEAB. 


r issionsr. The Ilon'ble Mr. B. P. Stands 11 . 

Members of Council. 

NOMINATED MEMBEIIS. 

The Hon'ble Sir James Walker, K.c. 1 . 1 :., i.c.s. 

„ „ Bertram ITior Stundui, o.i.E., 

I. c.« 

„ ,, Cecil Upton Wills. 

„ „ Alfred .lohn Wsulloy. 

„ „ C. C. Huglws Haih tt. 

„ „ CliarltK- Stewart jMiullay, 1 o.s. 

„ „ James FergUBon Dyer, l.o.s. 

Col. C. E. M. Green, N.P. 

Mr. Arthur ln< ICS Mayhow. 

„ Hyde Clarcnilon OuWuu. 

George Paris l>ick. 

KON-OFFICIALS. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhommad 
Salamuilali Khan, C.i.l!:. 

,, Mr. Sorabji Bt-zoiiji Mehta. , 

„ EaJ Iiahadur sir iiipiji Krishna ; 

Bose, Kt.. C.I.E. j 

„ Eao hahidur Madho Eao Gnnesh 

Dt'shpande. 

ELECTED MEMllEES. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Aloreshwar Eao Dixit, D.A., 
Bar -at-l.aw. 

« Eao Bahadur .Namyan E^to K4 lk;u'. 

„ Mr. Pyare Lai Migra. 

,, ,, Man ohar pant Kiislmarao 

Golwalkar. 

,, Eai Sahib Guvind Lai l^irohit. 

,, Eai S'diib L'li-.li n.ii Alurarji 

Thackar, Bar.-:.t-l aw. 

•• Mr. S'^oliar E-ighuhir Singh. 

„ shripad B.ilVHnt. Tainbe. 

,, Eao nahib Banichandra Vishnu 

Mahajani. 

, ' p, Mr. Yeshwant Oovind Deshiiande. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 
Direelorof Public Instruction, Mr. A. I. Maybew. 
Jnspeetor-Oeneral of Police, The Hon’ble Mr. 

E. C. H. .M. King, I.C.S. 

Chief Ooneervator of Forests, Mr. Montague Hill, 
O.I.E . P L.P. 

lu^iior~0«n»ral of Prisons, Sub pro-ism, Lt.- 
Ool.C.B.360filey. 


Inspector-General of CivU Hospitals, and Sanitary 
Commissioner, The Hon’ble Col. C. E. M. 
Green, ir.D., f.M.S. 

Cowmissioner of ExeUs, Mr. A. E. Nelson, l.o.B. 
Comptroller i Financial Dept,), Mr. J. s. Milne. 
Posimaster-Ceneral, Mr. 11. S. H. Plikington, 
0. 1. K.,H.V.O. 

Dirertor ot Agriculture andindustrue, Offidatiug, 
David ClouHton. 

R^isirar oj Co^ierative Credit Sodetiee, Mr. 


A E. Mathias, 1 as. 

CUIEP COMMISSIONBBS. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1861 

Licut.-Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) • 1862 

It. I'CMiplc (Offirmttng) 1862 

Colonel E. K. EUiot 1863 

J. 8 . Gaini>bell (Officiating) . . . . 1864 

E. 1 cm. Ic 1864 

J. S. Campbell (0/^ir;£af»np) .. .. 1865 

E. 'J'rniple 1865 

.1. II .Morris (Officiating) 1867 

G. Campbell 1867 

J. H. .Morris (Offiiriating) 1868 

Oonliimed *J7lh May 1870. 

Colonel R. II. Iviuitinge, v.C.,0..S.l. (Ojlfg.). 1870 

J. n. Morris, c.s.i. 1872 

C. Grunt (Officiating) 1870 

J. IT. Murris, C.S.I. 1870 

W. B. Jones, C.S.I. .. 1683 

C. 11. T. Ciosthwuito (Offiriatintj) .. 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1^^5. 

D. Fitzpatrick my) .. .. 1885 

J. W. Neill (Offiriating) 1887 

A. MacUenrie. C.S.I. 1887 % 

E. J. Crorithwuite (Oil^eMrtmy) .. .. 1889 

Until 7lh October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Offiriating) 1800 

.\. P. Mae Donnell, c.s I. .. .. .. 1891 

J. Woodbuni, c.s.i. (Officiating) , 180^ 

Confirincd SOtli November 1803. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, c.s.i., K.c.l.B 1896 


'Jhe iioii’blc Mr. D. C. J. lbbct.>H>n, C.S.I. 1808 
„ Sir A. II. L. Fraser. K.c.S. 1 . 1809 
(Offu'iatmg}Coni\rmcil 5th March 1002. 

The Hom’LIc Mr.J. P. Hcwclt, c.S.i., o.I.E. 190 
((iil>cmcm</)Coiifiimcd 2 ud November 1903. 

The linii*ble Mr.l* .S.P. Lely, C.S.I., K.C.I.E., J004 
(Offiritiiinii) Uonfiruied 23rd Dec. 1004. 

1 1 0 Ilon'ble .Mr. J. O. Miller, c. 6 .i. .. 1005 

S. ls>nia.v, C.S.I. (Q/rw«iny) 1006 

Until 22i>d October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips (Q^rctffKny) .. 1007 

Until 25ih March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 22iid November .. ., 1009 

The Hon'ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.c. 8 . 1 . 1007 
J be Hon’ble Mr.H.A. Crump, C.S.I. (Officic 1012 
ating), 

,, M. W. Fos-Straogways, 0 . 8 . 1 . 1012 

(Sub pro tern.) 

The Hon'ble Sir B. Robertson, K.C. 8 .I 4 0 . 1 . 1 . 1012 
„ Mr. Crump, 0 . s. L • . 1014 

„ Sir B. Eoberton, ,, 1914 


North-West Frontier Frovince. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the nortli-wcst 
frontier of the Indian i^nipirc. it is in form 
on irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by V''eat nnd iwiy generally be 
described as tin* trad of c-oiintry, north of 
fialuchlstan, lying bi'tnceii the Indus and 
the Durand boundaiy line with Afghanistan. 
To Uie north it extends to the inountams of 
’’ the Hindu Kush. J''rQni this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs alniosL due soiiili, 
^vlding the province from. Afghanistan, until 
the Siuairnan Jlange <*v<:idually ehi-s-s the 
south of the ]*rovirice from Jtaluehistau. 'I'lie 
greatest length of tlie (u'ovincc i-« 408 miles. 
Its greatest breadth 270 mih's and its l4>(al 
area about :19,0C}0 square luikn. 'I'he terri- 
tory falls into tlirec main geograpliieai (H'o- 
^ons: the Cis-lndus di.st.rii't oi lla/ura; itu* 
narrow strip between the Indus and tlie llillA, 
containing tlie Districts of re.-hawar, ivoliat, 
Bauu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the ruggcil 
mountainous regioriH on the north a!id w^ist 
between those *distnct.s ar.d the Ixtrdrr line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and tin- four distnelc 
In the second divinoii con lain lo. 118 hquarc 
miles. The mountain regions, non it and wi^i, 
are occupied by tribes subjiKJt oulv to the poli- 
tical ooutroi of the ('hlef Coinnii^sioiicr in his 
‘ capacity as Agent to tin* tloviMnior-tfeneraJ. 

■ The area of tliis tract is roughly 2*>.riiK) stpiare 
n^es and In it are situated, from norih (o south, 
the political ^agencies si'yenilly Knoun as 

. the flfalakand, Ivhybcr, Kurraiu, Toehi and 
Wana Agencies. .Each of tlie D-puty (Vou- 
. , mlBsionerB of the five adiniMist.i'K'.i di.->1riei>< 
/ is responsible for the inanagciu<Mi( of polhic.ii 
3 relations with certain trihes or of the 

f tribes acioijP the frontier. ,'V lew huiulrod 
miles of the trwis-border 'rorrihirv aie iiiter- 
• Dally admlnistcicd by the Polheul AcmUs, 
but the bnlk»of tUo trun'>-i)ord('r populaiion 
'1 k free from any internal interlcjenei*, si» long 
as offences arc not commit.ted ami so Ifric a•^ 
<’ the tribes observe the eonditioii'* on wiiicli 
allowances are paid to many of (timi. 

The area of the Provinro is a little inoro than 
' half that of Bombay (excluding Sind aiul Aden) 
and amounts to more thuii thrcc-lifths of the 
Use of England without AVuIch, 'rhe density 
' ' of population throughout the Proviuc*) equals 
98 persons to a square mile, t>ut in tlie mor'^ 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
Is much greater. In the Ifuzaru District tlicrc 
ore 807 persons to a square mile and in the 
truiB-lndus plains tract tin; number is ir>2. 
The key to the history of tlm people of tlie 
N.-W., F. P. lies in the recognition of tlie fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
flosely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India,' tliough in pre-Mabo- 
medan times Its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds tlic lrania.nB 
doDfinatlug the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Gredk Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327,' then the Invasions of 
the Sakai, and of the White Huns, and later, 

■ the two groat waves of Huhanimadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
1616. The Frontier TciTltory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
mtio] of the Punjab CKivemment. Frequent 


warfare occurred wltli the border trlt}ri^«but 
siuc .0 the conclusion of neoco' trith thO 
in 1S98, the whole bordA has bemi undlstilrbed 
except for the expedition against thei^Zakka, 
Khef Afridis in 1908 and the recent Mockade , 
Mohmniid of 1916-17 and Waziristan Expedition 
ol 1017. , 

The division of the Frontier Province ftom 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fton- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of fruailcr officials as would tend to the esta* 
blishmeiit of improved relations between the 
local British representatives -and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
icmoved from the control of the Punjab ao^ 
mifdst ration in 1001. To* it was added the 
jioliticai cliarge of Dir, Swat and Chittai, the 
l*oliti(‘al Agent of which hud never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new FrovineiKb 
wfiH constituted under a Chief Comndsehmeflr 
iind Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
r(ii.ari<‘rs at Peshawar, in direct oommuniesa- 
tion with Hie Governineiit of India in the Foreign 
Di'partaneiit. In political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and tlic local otllcer; an arrangement, 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
ndcri'Tiues and the utilibation of the export 
knowledge of frontier conditions for wmob 
iicad of tiic adrainistriilion is selected. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F.P..<1911J 
IS 3,81i>,U27, made up us follows - 

Hazara 698,028 

Trans-lndus Districts ,,, 1,593, 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 1,622,094 

■ This last, iigiire is estimated. There are only 
025*6 females per 1,000 males in the towns and 
000 fomaleH pi‘r 1.000 males in rural areas. 
I'iiib di.-'pi oportioii of the sexes cannot at pre- 
st'ut be explained in the N.-W.F.P. any more 
tlian in other parts of Northern India, where 

■ it- al ')0 appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than m any oiht*r Province of India. There 

, is lip ginund fur believing that the nedect of 
.'Ills in inttney has any effect in cauiwg the 
Xdienomction. On the other hand, the fexnid6< 
population lias to face many trials wlfioh 'are « 

, niiknuw'n to uj(*n. The evils of nnakfil,^ mid-' 
wifeiy and early marriage are amoim them.' 
Both the. iiiriii and death-rates of the Piovlnoe 
; are ubnoimally iow. The birth rate in tba 
. lulininisteicd districts, according to the last 
. n\)iilabJt' olUeial reports, is 35*1 and the death- 
rate 33*0. There were 122*5 male blltlis toe 
. every 100 females. It Is recognised that la 
tliis mailer, and in regard to p(malatioa< 
generally, tlie registration of tenuuSB may 
bp defective, inasmuch as the Pathsn, fbr 
j whatever reasons, regards the bhi^iT ^ h ' 
daughter as a mlsfortimo, the less said, ahout' > 
wldch Uie better. The population is r ludxi- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the ' 
net result. ' - v 

The dominant language ol the Is' 

Pashtu and the population oontidair >ilBfe9Km * 
lingual strata. < The most ' - 

of the pcmolatlon, both niunerioBl& 'and .hyf- 
Boofal poBltloii, are the FatimtiB. / iMr 
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1 of tbe land in the ad- 

ricta and are tbe ruling race, 

, r tbe tdbal Area to the west. There is a long 
. 'wof Pathan, Baludhi. Raipnt and other tribal 
.miidons* Ghirkhas have recently settled In the 
.'Moylnce. Tbe Mahomedan tribes constitute 
jumost tbe whole population, Hindus amounting 
■ to only 6 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
n.few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
ISie population confuses ethnical divisions. 

tinder the North-West Frontier Province 
' Law and Justice Ecgulatlon of 1901; custom 
< .p^yems alii, questions regarding succu^ssions, 
' oetiothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
Property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
ilonB, family relations such as adoptiojj and 
gnardlaDBlilp, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to Justice, equity or good conscience. 
In wese matters the Afahoinedan or liindii law 


Istiagh Heak (18,000 ft.), Eachiu Peak 22,041 
ft.), Tiricb Mir (25,420 ft.), all In the mndu 
Kush, on the northern border of Cihitral Agency. 
Trade and Occupations. 

Tlie population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without nianufactiircs. Tliero Is 
1)0 cuusidcrable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial’ Importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact tliat it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the mai'ts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral A^ia witii India, but the inlliiciice of rail- 
ways diniiiiisiiiiig the iinportauce of these 
trading interests. The travelling traders (or 
PowiiiJnhs) fiom tliu trni.s-fiY>nt1cr area have 


iways pursued their wanderings into India 
and ntu , instead of doing their trading In 

i-- — ,, , — v v VL~‘ 'c 'i x — I iouMs near flu: lii>rd(‘r, ciirrv it by train to the 

Is wiled onl\ In the absence of special custom. . i„ Prims of agricultural 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. | iiroiiuee ha\e in ri'oeut years been high, but 

The climatic conditions of the i\’.-W.F.P., ayneultun^ts, owing to the poverty of the 
Which Is mainly the moiintaiTiou.s region, hui. eo.i.nmnieaHon, have to some extent 

teoludes the Peshawar Valley and tin- ri\craine *>eon d«*t>ri\<*d of aeecs** to Indian markets and 
tracts of the Indus in Deni iMuail Elian his- . hav.Mh. iefoie brtMi iMiuI|ie to pnUlt by cates 
trict. are extremely diversified. Tlie hilier i 

district is one of the hottest areas of the liiviian j " ^ “ 


continent, while on the mountain ranges flic 
weather Is temiicraie la summer and inten<^ely 
cold in winter. The air is geneially dry and 
•"ipco the annual ranges of UMU]>oraturu :ne 
npiently very large, TJie Province has 
» wet seaeons, one Uio S.-W. Monsoon ^cason. 
tJlpen moisture is brought up from the 
, ,7tiablan Bea and the Bay of Boiigal : the 
Y other in winter, when storms from idesopo- 
* tamla, Persia and the Caspian J)i.4rir:ts biiug 
widespread' rain and snowfall. Both sonree» 


hartUhip to tJic n<>t:-agneiiltural classes. The 
ofiiY-ta of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important.. I.otid tenures are generally 
the satin* in the Briti.-vli administered distrioU 
as in tiic Punjab. Tiie cultivated area of the 
hind ainonnis to TJ percent, and uncultivajbed 
to US per coni. • 

I'bc \^or^ of civilisation is now ma-lritig 
ste.ojv proffres«5. Itciations with the tribes 
ha\( n)ii)ro\cd, trade lias advanced, free medical 
ri'lii f hi'^ ln-i'ii \asMy extended, police adml- 
iiistMfion has been rciorincd and the desire 


Of supply arc precarious and not jnfrcqiiontiv for e^|iication has boon judiciously 

.eltiker the winter or the summer rainfall faih J syrnpathetinl ly fost.ered. In the Btf* 
almost entirely. The following dcscjiidion j «d»runi.sicri*d ili^fricts JO per cent, males 

ofthe Daman, the high ground above the Indus. I ^ jM-i c-nt. f<‘ii|alca.of the total population 

stretching across .Dora Ismail Khan to ttie ■ rclnmed n'. Iif.-ratcs. aiie figures .fbr 

mounta^B on the west, occurs in an account i <l'‘n'^>tc a v(*rv narrow diffusion of edU- 

written some years ago bv Captain Cro^-t- i females are 

watte: “Men drmk once a day and tl»c catlbi I affected 

every second day. Washing is an impossible ^»y the high lil.'.acy amongst Sikh women, of 
luxury. ... It is pos-^Ible in the hot 

wether to ride thirty miles and ncltlier hrar i maugiirau.ui i.f a system of light railways 
bark nor see the smoke of a «inLde fire.” throughout, ihv Piovincc, ajiart from all con- 
- - ■ ' 'idcralioiis of strategy, must materially im- 

pro^c the coiiditioii of the people nnd mso by 
that m•‘n^s stu'iiglhcn the hold of the adim- 
iii-M.iiiim oM'r ttiem. Tlic great cnglnoeriug 
pioject of the iJitper Swat lUver Canal, which 
va^ coiiiplr:t<‘d in IC14, and the lesser work 
of (he Paharpnr Canal, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. There has arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
import at ion of thousaiido .of rifles from the 
Persian Gulf. Elaborate measures were taken 
to stamp out the traffic, under the direction of 
the Naval Command er'ln-Chief in the East: 
Indies ; and with the tardy consent of Fronoe 
an ngreemeiit was male with the Bulto of 
Muvat, to stop the trade in arms from that 


the exception of the Kimliar iliver, in 
Hoioia, which flows into the Jlicliim, the 
’■Whole territory drains into the Indus. 'I’lic 
i Province varies from the Rhnibby 

' of the south-eastern plains to barnni 

, pine forests and fertile inounf aiu v;illf*ys. 
~B used to abound in the forests but are 
quite extinct; leopards, hycuas, w’olvns, 
„ ds and foxes are the. chief carnivora. Bear, 
lOr and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
Is caught (n the ludus. 
mountain scenery is often raagnifleent. 
ranges contain many notable 
Inf which the folio whig are the principal: 
'^ht-l-Sttlainian, Bulalman lloiige, In Lera 
i Khan, 11,292 feet. 

' <3haL Oulaiman Bangc, in Malisud’ IVa- 
“ 11,688 feet 

EUIibL hi the Safsd Eoh, in the Kurram 
Tt 16,^ ieet. 

PO^^of the Himalayas, In tbe Ha- 
to 10,700 feet 


place, Muscat having been the entaoput fw Che 
traffic. 

Administration. 

The adminii^tration of the North-West 
Frontier Province la conducted by the Chief 
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OomiDiKilooer and Aeent to the Governor- 
General In Coaneil. Htfi staff consists of— 

* (1) Officers of the Political Depaitinoiit of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
(8) UemberB of tiie .Subordinate Civil Service. 
( 4 ) Superinteudutirs and Assistant Hupcr- 
fntondents of Police. 

(6) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
rtiinents rcqiiirinff special knowledi^e — 
lltia, Biij^iiiecrlng, Kilncation, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for oificers coining 
noder the first head above arc : — 

r Chief Commissioner A * 
Aueiit to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
' Sficietary 

Assistant Seeretary 5 
Pt rsonal Assistant 
Revenue Coininis- 

sioTier and Iteveime 
Administration. \ SeiTetary 

Resident in Wazii i<4ljin.. . 1 
Di'puly Coinmia- i 

; siuncFs . . .'i ( 

[ Political Agents . . 5 1 i2 

Uist ru t J udgoi . . 2 ; 
Assistant. Com mis* S 

sioners ami \^si^t.- >IIt 
ant Political Agciit-^ j 
High Court and ( One J udioutl Coniiuis- 'i 
Divisional I siom-r. ( 

Judges. jTwo Divisional amll ;) 

[, Se.ssions .1 udg<!s. ) 

The districts under the Deputy Coiutnis- 
donors are divided into frometwo bi live sub- 
colleotorates, in charge of talisiidars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assist^Mi by naib-Uili.sil(iiirs, 
who exorcise only criminal and revenin powers. 
Some 8Ub-divlsions arc in charge of A^m^tant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners, i'he vil- 
lage oominiinity churacteristir of some parts 
Of India is not Indigenous among the l\t Ilians. 
Its place aa a social unit is to sumo extent taken 
by the tribe, wliich is held togctiier liy the ties 
Of kitisliip and ancient ancestry, re.al or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local governmeut 
baa been intniduccd in the towns. There are 
also district boards. I'lic district is the, unit 
tor police, medical and educational ad minis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon 
who Is also the Superintcmlent of Jail and a 
District inspector of Schools. 'Tlie Province 
Jorms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of llnxara. There 
are four divisions of the lioads and Diiiidiiig 
Branch of the Public Works Departmriit, 
each under au Executive Engineer. The 
Irrlgntion Department of the P. W. i) is in 
charge of a Cliicf Engineer, Irrigation, 
who is also ex-ogUno Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The adiulnistratloo of the 
civil police force of the districts Is vested lu 
m Inspector-General. Tbeie is a special 
force of I'rontier CoU'^rabiilary. The revenue 
wd tf pcndlturc of the Province are wholly 
» Imperial. Of the Agencies only Jxuiram apd 


Toehl Valley pay land revenue to the Britliii ' 
Government. The revenue admiaU^ratloa of 
all five administered districts Is oontEOlled ' 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For ad* 
ministration of civil and criminal Justice tiiere 
are two Civil and Sessions divisione, each 
; presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
I Judge. The Judicial Commissioner Is the 
j contnilling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in Ulls 
I Pro\ince. The principal officers in the ];ffdBent 
: Administration are : — 

I Jffent lo the. Governor General awl Chief Commie^ 
xhner. Tin* Hon'bJc Sir G^.orge Roos-Keppel, 
ci.c.r.ii., X.C.8.T., (assumed cliargc, 4th Jane 
1908). 

ReHtleiU Wazirwtan, The Hon'ble Sir John 
' Dmald, K.C.I.B., o.S.l. 

■ JmlU‘ial Commiesionert W. P. Barton, 

i.c.s. 

Revrrme Secretary^ Licmt.-Gol. D. B, Blake- 
wav. C.I.E.. l.A. 

' SrwUiry to Chief Commieeioner, B. H. Kealy, 

I i.r.s. 

' AlilU'iTii Seerntary to Chief CommiseioneTt Uent. 
Col. O. J. Davi.^, n.R.o. 

Anfiistaid Senebtry to Chief CommisaioMr, Major 
W. A. Gnr-tSn. 

■ AnHinUtnl Phvimitil Sepretary to Chief Commit^ 

Kvintr, H»i.ii SiHMltT Siiigli. 

' Iwlittfi Perhonnl Aiotmianito Chief ComnistiionBr, 

, Iti nhlar Moghal Riz Klian« 1.0 M. 

ImpecUtuf OMaer Frontier Corps, Lieat.-Ool. 

; .1. S. K mbalM.A. . 

j SeerHary, Public Works Department, Byildinge 
! riMff Itonds lirunch. Col. II. \.D. Fraser, R.B. 
j SrcteluTit, Puidie Works Department, Irrigation 
I ISrnnch, P. W. Oarnc. 

■ Chief Medical OJfioer, Lient.-Col. T. W. Indue. 

l.M.S. 

' I nspertor-Grneral of Police, H. A. Close, O.I.E. 

; Voiumnidant, Frordirr ConitUibalary,Ji.b,'Boyle, 

'■ Director of Pabliti InsiTinctwtv, C. E. W. Jonos, 
M. A. 

i Superintrndeid, Archaiological Survey, Pandit 

' V. Aiyar. 

' Dieiswnnl ami Sessions Judges, Llout.-Col. G. 

V. Miiieliin, n.s.o., I.A., (Dcmjat), F P. 

R iinii . i.c s. (P. shawar). 

■ Vice Preside ut, proviitctal Recruiting Bottfd and 

. Specuti Recruiting OJfUxr, S. E. Pcan, 

C.I.E. 

PoVdical Agents. 

\ Major W. J. Kooii, c.i.K., I.A., Dir, Swat and 
1 Chitrui. 

I Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul Qaiyam, X.0J.E,a 
! Khyh' r. 

i Major R. linmtt, I.A., Tochi. 

■j Major G. F. W. Anson, i.a., Kurram. 
j J. A. O. l'jbz]iatrK‘k, O.I.E., Waiia. 

! Deputy Commissioners. 

n. E. Boltoii, o.i.JS.. I.C.6., Peshawar. 

G. Latimer, r.G.s.. Dera Ismail Klian. 

Major C. G. Crosbhwaitc, Banna. 

T. B. Copi'lajid, f.o.6.1 Koliat. 

J. U. R. Fraser, i. c 8., Hazara. 

ForrMf Chief Commissioner. 

IJeat.-Col. Sir Harold Deane, E.o.8,X rpled Tfch 
July 1808, ' . 'I 
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• '.!!&e Pi<ovtnoe of Armiii, (51,6R2 square miles 
Jhl, area, ineludes the Assam Valley Divipion, 
the Surma Valley atid Hills Divisidn and die 
St^te of Manipur. It owes ilp iniiiortanne to 
HlliFtBlttiaUoii un the north-east frontier of India, 
tt to SQiTOunded by niountalimus ranges on 
three sides erhile on the fourth (die west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plaiiip of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Bralinia- 
pntrti and the Surma which form tlie plnins 
Of Assam. These two \ alleys arc separated 
from each other by the Assam Uangc, which 
pvojectB westward from the hills on the eastern 
Dorder. 

Population. 

The total population of the province in 1911 
was 7,059,857, of whom li miliums were .Ma- 
bomedans, Si miHinns lliDdiis and Li milii(iii.N 
Anlmtots, 40 per cent, of the population 
•peak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese ; 
Other lanmiages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, ITriya and a great variety of languages 
elassifled under the gcueral invading of tlie 
Tlbeto-Chinepe languages. Owing to tiie great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province to only 115, which, compared with 
ttiat of most other parts of India, is low, but is 
mure than dnuhle that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricullural advantageH for which it 
^d be dilflcult to find a parallel in anv part 
/ India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
ms all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Bice Is the staple food crop, about 4 miUinn 
acres being devoted to this crop. In 1015-16 
the oiitturu of rice wms 1,910,625 tons. Except 
In the Himalayan 7'erai irrigation is uniicces- 
BOty. lute and tea are the most important 
crcipB grown for export: the area under jute 
being generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea about 376,000 acres. In 1016 the total 
number of tea gardens was 77‘.i, tlie production 
being estimated at 245,385,020 lbs. Wheat 
and tobacco are also growm and about 30 square 
mUes are devoted to sugarcane. The total area 
Of 'reserved * forest is about 4,007 square miles 
and the unclassilled state forests cover about 
18,509 square miles. 

Meteorological Conditions, 
j Bainfail Is everywhere abundnnt, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 Inches. The maximum is readied 
lat Chenapunji in the Kbasi Hills, which is 
Oua of the wettest places in the world, having 
a ralnfaU of 45S Inches. The tcniperature 
TaDgej from 69^ at Sibsagar in January to 84** 
in Julv. Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
have taken place, by far the worst being tliut 
which ocouned in 1897. 

Land Tenures. 

•.MoBt of die actual cultivators of the soil 
Qsoally h&id direct from the State, and the 
atea of land on which rent is paid is Inconsi- 
deiable. A large part of Goalpara and of tlie 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
"Was however >^lnc]udod in the permanent settle- 
Mat of Bengal ; and the system of laud tenure 
M Gsehar, and the extotence of large estates 
prlvlle^ rates of revenue In Eamrup have , 
tflmd to pfodnee a tenant dais which at the 


1901 census amounted to more tlian one-third 
of the total number of persons supported by 
agncuttiirc. In the 1911 census a very marked 
iricrcaHC in tenancy throughout the Province 
in shown. 

The Assam labour and Emigration (Amend- 
moiit) Bill w'ap iiasscd on the 24th March 1915. 
The Act earrlts with it the abolition of the 
rceriiltitig coi traetor and the creation of 
l^iboiir Bureau lo snpcrvtoe rcerultiiig. 

Mines and Minerals. 

Tlie only luincrato in Assam worked on’ 
a coniTnerciiil scale are coal. limestone and 
jietroJer’ \ oil. The most exfensive coal nice- 
.«iires arc in llie Naga Iliils district, where 
ahoul 31 0.000 tons are riiiM'il annually and 
iifiid mainly by tile river steamers. Llu'cstone 
m qnurriefi in the IChusi and Jaintia Hills, in 
S>lh4t, .anil in the Oure hills. Petroleum 
is w'oiki'd only in Lakiinpiir. 

I All aeeount of the petrolfaim occurrences 
! in .4rsnn) wa.s recently piiblislied in the me- 
’ inoirs of the r!i‘Ologieul Survey of India. It 
’ slates tliiit the peti oleum localities In this 
j province are eorilined to a curved belt of country 
along tti(> iiasins of the Braiimaputra and 
I SuniuL. Thi.H la-Il to traceable over a distance 
' of some 800 mil(>s from M.E. Amam through 
. Kaeliar and Cliitagoiig to tlie Arakan coast, 

. whore it has u S.S.K. t.reiid. It is roughly 
. eoneentrie with tiie trend of the Burmese 
: oil belt tile distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk to manufactured In the Awam Valley, 
the weaving |>eirig done by tlie women* 
Cotton weaving to also largely practised 
by the women, and ainiost every house 
' coiiiain.s a Inom ; the clotli to being gra- 
I (iuaiiy displaced by iinportcd gooJs or filler 
I texture and colo'ir. Boat building, brass and 
! metal niul cart hen wares, tea manufacture and 
liini-sti Tie hiiniing are the other Industries 
apart. fn>m agriculture, wlilch itself employs 
about 84 per cent, of the poDulation. Assam 
carries on a cnnsidcTable trade with the ad- 
joining fori jgn tribe-'' and countries. The, total 
vahii oi imports during 1917-18 was Bs. 
10,70,915, again' t J^. JO, 9r>,124, in the previous 
I var. th«* iiicrfii-c biing Jb . 6>84,791, or 53*4 
' 111 r cent.. I'lu total exports amoiiiitid to 
R-. 16.51,952, Hgaimt B.!-. 9,33,614, in the 
pmctding yiar, an incrrai-i ol K'-. 7 21,2<38 or 
77*2 p« r Cl nt . The total trade w-ith Bhutan was 
>'alu<d ut 11^. 26,50,290 in the year under 
n vii w O', against It.'. 18,40,734, in the previops 
yiar. Tin incruise ol 11.'. 8,09,566, or 43*9 p("r 
cent, to dui- clib fly to the Incliuion ol the trade 
rigixtfnd at Tamlmlpur, wiiJch was omltUd 
ill the two previous yeans as being of doubtful 

COlTCCtlll'S.'.. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasiog use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Hailway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong to Sllchar at the easten ^ 
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Mid of tbe Surma Valley. A branch of that lino 
nmB atoug the sooth of the Assam Valley from 
.Oauhiitl to Tiijsuuia. u station on the Dibru- 
Sadtya Railway, and is> eounociod with the 
. Suriaa VtuJo> biuijcii by a line tliut pierces 
the Rorth UacJiar Mie points of luiicliott 
; being Luuidiug lu tiir northeru and XSadarpar 
'In the southern valley, 'i'he Rastem Jlengal 
State Railway connects Assam with the Ihmgai 
aystem via tJie valley ot the ltraliiiiaimi.ra. 
The eicelieiice oi its water commiinicatioii 
mokes Assanj icss dependent upoir roads than 
Other parts of India ; hut in recent years the 
lOBcl Bystii'in hoH been developed and ttierc lb 
a trunk road lhroufj;h the whole ioM;.dii of the 
. Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
bom Oauhuti to i^hiliong. A lar^c licet oi 
steamers malutitined by the Imlia 0<'neral 
Steam Navigation Company and i.ho liiv(‘rs 
Steam Navigation Company idles on ilie iivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of pa.'^eiiger 
boats Tona from Gualundo to Dibrngjirli. 

Finance. 

dross neeipls iom* in IliHl 17 lioi.i J’.s 
l,79»05ai({5in the pr<‘\ ioii; ,v <0 in I! 
while the grog's cxpi iidilini .ell ".on: lU . 
1, 67,60, 40r> to Its. |.u,\,iieis.l 

account opened w'itli si iMi.u.et ot Jt -. 
wiifch IncludsHl rial ;i^'>igniii«'nl - toi \.n kuin 
purposes aggivgsiliiig i.i>t.i!no IS.itipt 
amountod to li'.. I'n/dVii sind i-xiKMiiduM lo 

As. 3.,44,34|8;Kv 1 >rnvtneiai sn eoun: do e<i 

Vlrith a balauc<< of it'. lL.: lueludne^ Ji>. 
14,09,0(K) of Impertiiluhhignnu uls. 

Education. 


formed Into a separate province, white thti'plA' ' 
Vruvlnco of Assam was re-€ODNitiIted •under 
a Chief Commissioner. ^ < 

Tlie capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods oil the slopes ot the Shillong Range which 
rises to* a height of 6,450 foct above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 189? 
and has been rebuilt In a way more likely to 
withstand tlicidiockB ot earthquake. 

Chi»f Ootmtiti8»ioi*er, The Hon. Mr. Nicholas 
l>odd Itcut^on Bell, C.S.I., appolnteft 

1st April 1018. 

PfirKontU Asat.^ Captain W. Lowry-Coiry, l.A* 
C/iief tiecTetcarih J • N- Webster, C.I.B. 

S’tfCfiWc/ HiicreUtry^ A. W. Botliam. 

Sf-crefarff, Put/lic Works Departmentt F. B. Bull. ' 
Inspector General of Itegislration^ W. L. Boott, 
1.0..S. 

JaJgcs^ Ab*!!!! Mjijid on leave, Henry Craw- 
lord IJddoll. 

Dirrewr oj Puhlie InBlrwHon^ J. Cunningham. 

1 nspecUif -General oJ Poltce, Lt.-Col. 1>. Uerbert. 
Sanitari/ Commissioner, Major T. C. M. Young, 
.M. II . 

Comptrotlcr, I'inamial Department,, PhUlp Gordon 

J;i.- •»b, ji.\- 

i P'nlUwid Ageui m Manipur, W. A. Cosgrave, 
i.c.s. 

S*tpertntimdeni am) Jtemenibraneer of Legal 
Affairs, Vbdiil Majid, li.A. 

Dtrcrhr of Land Itecords and AgrieuUure, J. 
.Ah*S"'itiry. 

Cfnet Inspector of Factories, L. IT. Tails. . 
LECtlSliATlVE COVNOII. 


There ore In .t lie ProMiin* at pius- nt 4,:»87 
educational Institutions indiypng two Arts 
QoltegcB with 22-1,810 slmU nrs. Oi die total 
TOpulation 382,072 are returned as lUeiai o. 'I'lie 
mstrlbution of literacy iialiiraliy vanes eoii> 
aiderably tliroughout the rruviiico. rijo largo 
number of Immigrant rooJIos and or abuiimnul 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of iileiatos 
In the Bralimaputra Valley, and a ccmipam- 
tlvdy high stamlard of literacy in the I. ills 
Is due mainly to the progress of edneation 
amongst the Khasis of whom a large pm pint ion 
have been converted to CliriMJanity. Amuiiy''i 
the Animists in the Hills the Lubhais bceni to 
«.'have an extraordinary koonness for loaming, 
which la the more remarkable, because the 
administration of their district dates fioni quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
licutmiant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
admteiistration of the huge territory then niiUcr 
him. In 1803, as the result of further deJibe- 
cations, It was decided to add to the small 
Provmco ot Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate tliose 
territories under a Lieulonant-Govemor. The 
Proviuee of Boatem Bengal and Assam as then 
cbnstltuted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1812 : tiie Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal CommissioneTships 
df Burawan and the Presidency to form the 
, Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
^0auttc4r. Bihar, Ghota Nagpur and Orissa were 
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Li. ul.-coi. P. R. 'J‘. Giirdoii. A. W. Botham, 
I'.i 1 ; , Li.-at.*(*ol('i»el 1). Herbert, J. It. Cunnin- 
'Viiirn, M.A„ Abdul Majid, .r. E, Bull, A. B. 
Ibiwkins hajciidru N.'vva^an Omudlmri, Rai 
Naliiii Kalita Ituy Dastidar, Miiuslii Bias 
Ikik'isli, Col. tl. E. Jiuiiatwula, J. E. Webst<^, 
A. ^h Ilor. 

Elected Memlfers. 

Ksii Ghana -yam llama, Maulvl Salyid Abdul 
.'dr.ji.l, Khan Buhudur, Maulvl Salyid Mubam- 
iiiiitl ."aiuiiilla, IMianidhiir Chaliha lial Bahadur 
ror. larun liui.t I'Jjukaii, BaiD'vui Mohan Das, 
Babu nadha Binod Das, Mr. 11. St. J. Hickman,' 
Miiharainad Bakiit Masumdar, Khan Bafaadut 
.Mr. Jl. Miller, Mr. Walter Mason. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 

Goloticl li. 11. Kcatingc, O.S.l 1874 

8ii 8. C. Bayley, E. 0 .S .1 1878 

C. A. Elhor, C.8.I . . 1881 

\V. E. Ward .. .... .. MS. 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, 0.8.1 1887 ^ 

J. Westland, c\8.t «. 168P'' 

J. \V. Quinton, c.a.i ; . 1880 

Bng.-6eTicral Sir H. Collett, E.O.D. . . >. TSiUL i 

W. E. Ward, . 

C. J. Lyall, O.S.l* •• •• •• •« > '188i 

H. J. 8. Cotton, 0.9.1 ^ 1888 

J, B. Fuller, O.I.K.. * * Xl«» 

J. B. Fuller, 0.1.9, . . • . • . , . .. 1808 , 

a W, Bolton, 0.8.1 . 1808 

ifofe.— The Chief Oommisridaflktli^ qC iMMuit; 
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.. BalnohlBUn is an oblong stretch of cototry 
the extreme western comer of the. 
mpire. It is divided into three main 
Ds; (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
^ 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as* 

. jnra to the British Government by treaty 
'■ltt.1870; (2) Agency Territories with an atgh 
• of 44,646 square miles composed of tracts which 
' have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
^or otherwise brought under control and placed 
'directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Katlve States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Trovinre 
embraces an area of 134,638 s<iuare miles and 
aeeoETding to the census of 1911 it eontains 
884.708 inhabitants, .divided roughly half and 
half between the administered districts and 
States. 

The country, which is almost wholly moiin* 
tainoos, lies on a great ^bclt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
l^ersla. It thus forms a watershed tlie drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the <'ast and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
fl<»th and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of C(4\tral 
Asia. Eumfcd, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate* 
with arid deserta and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
mimh cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment «srith Baluchistan commenced fiom 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it. was traverst'd by the Anny of the liuliis 
aqd was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communicafioii. 
The districts of Bachi, Quetta and Mast.ung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
md Political Officers were appointed to aclmi- 
Idater the country. At the close of the First 
AIgban War, the British withdrew and tlicse 
dttpriohi were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 

founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it fiow eodsts was Sir Boberts Randeman who 
bfiQike down the close border system and welded 
ttoBaluch and Braliui Chiefs into a close eon- 
Jederacy. In the* Afghan War of 1879 Pisliin, 
filbl, Hamal and Thal-Chotiali were handed 
-gw by Yakub Khan to the British Govem- 
Jlaeut m retained at Sir Bobert^ SaDdeman's 
itouous inBisteuce. 

, 

' . Industries. 

lies outside the monsoon area 

zatnlsll 16 exceedingly irregular and 

. . Bhahrlg which has the heaviest 

MiualL records no more than 11} Inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
, 3 j 9 Inohes and in the plains the average 

.'lilluiiU fn about 5 inches, decre^g in some 
4ia6|s to maiority of the mdlgenous 

jmdatlmi are dependent for their llv^ood 
proyisikm and care of animals 
J9ld!^aqpi09^ StieAli^ibnaDd the Balovas 




a rule, cultivate their own lands. Tlie Brahuis 
dislike agriculture and prefer- a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British life and 
property were so insecure that the cultivator 
. 'was fortunate if he reaped bis har\’e8t. The 
establisljincnt of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of agrl<* 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
nnmbors' of the purely cultivating classes. 
The Afekran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and q .ality of its flsh (ind the industry is con* 
stantiy developing. Fruit, is exteusivdiy grown 
in the highlands and the export is fncrcaslng. 

Kdiic. :ion is imparted in about 150 schools 
with ovr-r 4,000 sc-liolars. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploit ihI until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Slnd- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extrael i-d iit the Qnetta-Pishin Distiiet, 
blit the industry awaits the eXti-nsion of the 
railway fiorn Khanai to I[iD(!ii1)agh for Its 
adeqii.itiC exuloilalion. Li mc-'« tone Is quarried 
in small quantities. An uil-prospccting licence 
hiib been granted by the Las Bela State to the 
Burma Oil Company. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officcT styled Agent to the Govcrnor-Qeuoml 
and Cliiof Commissioner. Next in rank comes 
the Bevenue ('orninJssioner who advises the 
Agent to the (iio\ernor-(4eneral in flnani»lfr | 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
aduiiiiistralion. The keynote of ailministra- 
tioa in Baluehi^an is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of tbelt 
JiTgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
eastornary linch of tiibal law, the essence of 
I wliieli is the satisfaction i»f the aggrieved ahd 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggrc.ssor or the viiidjctive pAnishment 
of a crime. 'I’h.- district levies which norinally ' 
jiuml>f‘red 2,300 odd play an unobtrudve but 
invah.able part in the work of the Civil 
Adiiiiiiistration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but alpo In the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other niisceJIaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily tfaxm 
irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia (formerly known as the Zhob Levy 
CoTi>»). the Makran Levy (forps, and the Cham 
Levy (jorps. Their combined strength in ue 
latest returns was 953 cavalry and 892 Infentiy. 
The Province does not pay for itself and 
receives large subsidies from the Imperial 
Government. The receipts and cxpenwttpB 
roughly baLmce each other at lakhs. 
Administration. 

Agent to the Oooemor-Qeneral and Chief Com^ 
mUeioner^ The Hon’ble Mr. H. B. G. Dobbs* 

O.B.I., O.I.R., I.O.B. 

Revenue and JudioUd CommieeiiMer, Lt.-Col. A. 
B. Dew,o*s*i*,c*i*B* 

Se^etajw.TuMie Worhe BepartmU, ' Ct^oael 
B. 8. Madagan. C.S., O.8.I. ^ 



Bdtiucht^n^ 


Vint AuJUuut 1e tie At/ent to lie Ooreraor- AeUHt OommandaHt and DMrfet fhimlifmiett 
Omerai and Secretary to t/te Chief Commit^ of Military PdUeOt B. T. BouiiM^ , * 
oianar, Uafor B* H- Chcnevlx-Freoch* Medical SuperinUndeM of iadlit * Mhd, 


Second Acdaiant to the Agent to the Gowmor~ Smior Medical Officer, Mafog ft ^ A 
Qeiieral, Captitin G. H. WaJker. IJL. i Mujray, ^ 


Poliiieal Agent tZhobt Ueut.-CkiloncI A- L. Jacob, 

I.A. 

AffiMonf PoliJiicnl Affent, Knlal and liolan Pate, 
Major T. G. M. ilarris, r.A. 

Aceietant for Mekran to the PdHiveal Agent in 
Mtdat and ej -offirio ('ontmandanl, ' MeJeran . 
Levy Corps, Cupti. G. llaiiis. | 

PotUicai Agent and Heindp Commissioner , ! 
Quetta and Pishin, Major 11. 15. St. Jolm, | 

0. 1.U., I.A. j 

Ateistant Political Agent and Assislont (?om~' 
missUmer, Quetta, Miijor ir, K, I'ritchard. | 

PdlUical Agent, Chagai, Major W. G. lIutchini$oD, I 

1. A. ! 

I 

PolUieal Agent and Deputy Commiseianer, Sibi , ' 
Lioixt.'Coloiicl F. McCotiaghcy. | 

dceitlani Poliiicat Agent, Sibi, T. J. C. Actoii, i 

La.B. I 

PcliHcal Agent, Loralai, ^bijor C. E. Iirueo, i.A. j 

Beeideney Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, ' 
JL>r. T. H. Holland, m.p. I 

CM Surgeon, Sihi, J. A. Guizohir. I 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. ! 

I 

This Is a group of islands iu the Bay of Braigal 
of which the headquarters arc at Fort lilaii, 
bv sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 74U hoin 
Biadraa and 300 miles from llaitgooii, witii ' 
wblch ports tiicrc is regular cumiiiuiiiuatioji. | 

The land area of the islands under the ad- \ 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, • 
8,608 square miles in the Aiidainans and 035 ' 
•qnare miles in Uic Nicobars. Tin* total popii- ■ 
Mon of the islands was returned in the cciisuo < 
Of 1911 as 20,459. The Islands are aduiinis- ' 
tfired by the Chief Commissioner of the Aiida- ' 
,man and Bioobar Islands who is also the Super- ' 
intoMlmt of the Penal Settlement. The penal > 
sm^ent, whieh was established in 1858, is , 
Vm must important in India. 

I 

^ffiapmntendent of Port Blair, Lleut.-Col. M. W. ! 
- Douglas, o.i.£. ' 


C00R6. 

Coorg Is a smaU petty Province In Sontbem 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174.97B 
Cuorg came under the direct protection pi the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seringapatam. in May 1834, owing 
to misgovcrniiieiit, it was annexed. The 
Province Is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com* 
tnissioner of Coorg who is the Besldent in Mysore 
with his ncadquarters at Bangalore, in him 
are combined all the functions of a local goV" 
emment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at- Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Goorc. In Coorg his ciilef authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer* 
eara and whose duties eiricnd to every branch 
of the administration. The chief wealth of 
tiic roiintry is agriculture and espccialiy the 
growth of coffee. Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mauds the (iroilts it once enjoyed, the IndlaQ 
t)utput stiili holds its own against the severe 
eoiiipetition of Brasil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Bestdetd and Chief CommiesUmer, Coorg^ 
H. V. Cobbe. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajincr-Mcrwara is an isolated British Pro- 
xiiicc ill Itajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
i‘rnor-GencTul in itajputana admliill^teiB it OB 
Chief Ck>mmiBsioncr. The Province oonsisti 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
.Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Piiidari war Baulat Kao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-live per cent, of the population 
are supiwrtcd by agriculture, the industrial 
IMjpulatioii being principally employed in the 
L'oti.ou and otlier industries. The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Agent to the Oovemor^Oeneral to RajptifafUi 
and Chief Commiuwner of Jimer-Afenoara, ' 
Lt.-Col. J. Mauncrs-Smlth, v.0., o.v.o., CI.1.B. 
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' i46D mrihe first new teiiltery added to the 
Slgiiipirt after Uie accession of Queen Victoria. 

• ,Its''ae<lulBitloo in 1830 was the outoomo ot an 
*'Olitns|Ke committed bv the local Padlili chief 
upon Che passencers and crew of a Uritiati bug* 
galcpw wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during tiie negoti* 
atloiiP regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the liombay 
Obvemment under Major Baiille. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tic^ strokes which have given geographical 
aontlnuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as (jibniltar 
dbjcs, luvlng a clrcuinferenee of al)Oiit I.’* mihv 
Igid connected with the mainland by a narrow 
Isamus of flat ground. This is luiarly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, imt the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, tlioiigh some* 
times only just above, water. Tlie liighesl 
peak on the wall of precipitous hilh that sur- 
rounds the old crater which const itut*‘s Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea Uivel. ling' cd spur**, with 
valleys between, radiate from tiic centre to tiie. 
circumference of the ciut.cr. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surfticc of the elrcle of liills and 1 his opens to 
the magnificent harbour. Ttio peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in IdGH qnd tne adjoining 
tract of Slialkli Othman, 39 snunre mibis in 
extent, was aubscquently piiroliused when, in 
1882, It was found necessary to make provision 
Cor an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement ot Aden arc the 
Blands of Perim, an island of 5 sqiinrc miles 
extent in tlie Straits of Bnb-cl-Manih'b, in the 
entrannp to ttie Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Oiilf of Aden, in the Ar;t 
blan Sea, acquired by treaty in IH8d and 1,382 
miles in extent ; and' tlie five small Kuria Muria 
iitonds, cexled by the Imam of ^laskat. in 1854 
Cor the purpose of landing the Rc-i Sea cable, and 
otberwko valuable only for the guano di'posits 
found upon them. They are off the Araiiian 
coast about two-tliirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden sett le- 
ment, Including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject 10 po-it-war 
a^ustmentB* is approximately 8U iiiili;s. the 
I 9 I 1 census showei Aden, with Little Aden, 
Malkh Othman, and Ferhii to have a population 
Ol 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the CojiI 
Depot maintained ttierc by a cuinni<‘rcial iirra. 
Tftat of Sokotra is 12,00i). mostly pastoral and 
n^^tory intand. fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of straiceic importance. Tliis 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonei A. M. 
Mniiay, In Ills " Imperial Outposts." He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base In the 
■amc sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the lleet. It was seized 
In 1880 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
tefuge for British ships and from a strategist's 
point ot view this la its primary puT(>oee and the 
MiOm of its foits and garrison. Aden 
under Brittsfa rule has retained Its ancient 
^raitige ga a tortrew ot Impregnable strength, ! 


invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. Tlie harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and Is divided into two bays by a spit ot 
land. Tlic depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 41 to 
3 faihou 8, with 10 to 12 fatlioms 2 miles outude. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seye- 
ral Islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Lied 8ca was rendered complete by 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both 1)C regarded ns outposts of Aden, and are 
under Mie political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

Tlie Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
arc nearly all stipendiaries of the British Gov« 
emment. (kdoiicl Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
j^ltxtiiaiiHcc. of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were aitj<ointed iu 1002 as Commissioners to 
delimit .at o the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the Brili'di protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 10().A settling details, 
the fmi tier line beinc drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on Die Ued Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Itana, the eastern Umlt of 
Tiirkisli elaiiiis. at a point some 20 miles north* 
e.:i».t of lUhala. and theneo noith-east to the 
gii'at desert. I'iie area left within the British Pro* 
tei'iorute was about O.OOU square miles, nw 
arraiigeiiKnit gave to Turkey i a|tp. Bab-el Man- 
ileb. which forms th(* Arabian bank of the 
eastern ••hail iiel pa-it Perim into the lied 8ea. 
Kngl.iiid took tlilH gatepost of the Red B<^a 
from the Turk' in Vovember P014 A sanl* 
Liriiirn and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dfhala, which is 7,700 feet hlffb , 
but the garrison was witlidrawn in 1906, Lord 
.Morley explaining this step as being In accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — Uiat His Majesty's Government 
tiad never desired to interfere with the intern^ 
and ilomestie affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but. had throughout oiado 
if plain tfiat they would not assent to the 
interforenee of aiiv other Power with those 
affairs. Affair in this r^'af^ect liavc teen dis- 
arranged considerahlv by th • war, 

British Policy. 

Tiierc has been much eritlclsin of a policy 
tiiiiler which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the dewlopment of other British dependfsneies. 
It is wiid that the former Persian possessors of 
Allen built its wonderful vratcr tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it to 
argued, nourishes liccausc this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its iitHids get from Government. Lwd 
Jlobcrt.s. writing on this point a few years ago 
said * * It Is not criHlitable to Britlsii rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selflkb 
purposes of political neecssity wltliout attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribe^ espe- 
cially when those tribes are living unto fbe 
aegis of tlic British Crown. The Perslani, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden In 
ttieir time than we have done during our seventy 

years* occupation .. Aden has always 

I saflered under the disadvantage of being an 
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ol the Bombay Presidency, with I of garrison sitfllery, one' battiJSk Q^' BsttUi ■ 




political '^affinity. Probably the best Mlution 
of the netter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, rclievliig the Goyeriiment 
of Bombay ol a charge which is only looked upon 
M an incubaa." Some important steps have 
been taken in the pist few years to satisfy the 
eofmmeroial needs of the port. 


' The trade of Aden has developed immensely 
since British oennisition in 18:10. largely tlirough 
the Governineiit of India declaring it u frre port 
in 1650. since when it has attracted iiiu^Ji of the 
valuable trade between Arabin and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the Bed Sea ports of 
Hodcida and Mokha. The opening of the 
Sues Canal was also responsible for a huge 
Increase of trade through Ad<Mi into tlic interior. 
Tile total ImpoitB by sea in the. last oilicial yrai 
(1916-14) befowi the war set thr eoiirs(‘ ol pro- 
gress awry amounted to £:i,75G,9()4 ; by land 
£170.213; treasure, £450.305; exports by sea 
were £3,207.283; by lain 1, £140.150; trciitsure, 
£741,687. Th(««G statistics are exchistve of 
Government stores and treasure. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, bill 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
p<^alation Is chiefly returiiecl us Arabs and 
shaikhs. The Somalis from tiie Afranui coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settfement is concerned t.li(*re ar(> no 
pfoduots whatever, with the important exeep- 
mn of salt. The crops of tlie tribal low eoimt ly 
adj^nlng arc lowar, sesamtnn, a iitlle cotton, 
madder, a bastard 'salfron and a little indigo. 
In the hlUs, wheat, madder, fruit, colfee and a 
oonslderable quantity of w'axand honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms tho most 
Important problem. Water is drawn fiom four 
soarces>-iWcllB, aqueducts, tanks or rc.sLT\oirs 
and cdudonsors. 

Administration. 

The Aden settlement, wasuiitil last year subject 
polttlonUy to the Government of Ilombay b*it it 
nasnow been tiaudedovcr to tlie Pori'igi: Ollice. 

' Its administration is conducted by a Kcsident. 

Who is assisted by four Assistants. 'J'ii e i{ csident 
. also ordinarily military Cuminaiidunt and has 
.hitherto usually born an officer selected from 
uio Indian army, as have his qinisfanfs. The 
Besldent has jurisdiction as a Judge of the 
Viee-Admlralty Court in iiiafteis connected 
With slave trading, hla court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
in force in the settlement are g(*nerally speaking 
those in force in the Bomlmy PrcRideiicy. siip- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. Tiic management 
of the port Is under the control of a Board of 
Trostees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has been the cleepening 
of the harbour,, so as to allow vossds of all sises 
to enter and leave at all states of the-tldo. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There are hospitals and dispensaries In 
both Aden and Perlm, in addition to the military 
tnstltutions of this character. The garrison 
oomprIseB a trobp of eDglneers, three companies 


and one Indian regiment. Detaebtneots Aem . 
the last named are maintained at ^eriiil Add' 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

The average temperatnra Of the atatloh Is^ 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean nmge 
being from 75 in January to HIS in ' 
June, with variations up to 102. The Inlli . 
between the monsoons, in Hay and September/ 
j are very oppressive. Consequently, kiiig xesl- 
I dence impairs tlie faculties and undermlneB the 
i constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
; Riiffer from the effects of too long an abode in . 

f ho settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
I btatioD for long periods, being usually sent there 
I one year and relieved the next. But Aden l8‘ 
j exceptionally free from mfectious diseases and 
I epidemics, and tiic absence of vegetation, the 
I dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
> water constitute' efficient safeguards againm 
! many maladies common to tropical countries. 

: The- annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8} 

' inches, with an irregular average of 8 Inbhes. 


At the outset of the war the Turks established 
themselveB on the Arabian shore of the stralte 
■ of Bab-elrMandeb. Tlioy were driven nit, ' 

' tlir^ir fort captured and then guns takem by a 
forei.‘ lari(l(‘d from a liritiHli warship. But in 
July, 1015, a mixed force of Turks and Arabs 
advanced again ut liie Aden Settlement. News 
' WHS made krioum in India by a Jleuter telegram 
of July 9th, which said tliat the Turks and 
Arabs thii'Atimed liahej, that at the 'request 
i of the Sultan of Jaliej a force was sent for the 
pn)t«clion of his capital, and that the supporting 
for(» WAR HO beset with water and transport 
dilficiiltics that it was decided to retire, 
and tl»c whole force withdrew to Aden, 
the enemy declining to follow. Subseqn^- 
tly e^ime an olliclul Intimation tliat the Snltim 
of LalteJ wlio had been grievously woun- 
ded in a light against the raiding force 
had died in Aden w'hltlier lie had been 
taken for Burgieal treatment. The Government 
of India aunounced on July 22nd that on the. 
morning of tlie 2 1st instant a force from the 
Aden Garrison attaekr'd the position taken by - 
the Turks, a few miles outside the settlemibnt, ' 
and drove tiiem from it, the pursuit being . 
eon tinned for a distance of five miles. Wo . 
further dehiilcd information on tlie matter ha* 
been made public, but Earl Curson stated tn.- 
the House of i.ords on December 4tii, 1017, thgt 
the Britisli forces were then holding an- arc at 
about 11 miles from Aden and that ao far "ka 
was known the Ihirks in the vicinity had no'- 
direct communication with Turkey and had 
not received supplies or roinforoements. ' 

weiv with.) luwn when lurkey capitulated. 

The following are the principal offioen a£ 
present administigtion . — 

Political ncs0fintt Major-Gonoral . . James 

Marshall Btewm't, C.B. ■ ‘ ^ 

AatUHani Eeafifonft, Malor S. W; 
(Perim)/Ueut.-Colond W. 21. F./.Wood^* 
Major H.S. Strong Wor B,. 
snd Capt^ H, kt* wigUTffok^ ; . \ ' 


Hie .Native States. 

JK^lbiilosed wttbin tbe boandHiei of 

la Is 1,778»168 square miles, with a popula- 
1 oi 816,182,587 of people— nearly one^fiftfa 
'le Imman race. .Hut ot this total a very 
' pact Is not onoOT British Administration, 
ea covered In the Native States Is 675,267 
miles with a population of seventy 
A. Tbe Native States embrace the widest 
of country and Jurisdiction. They 
slee from petty states like Lawa, in 
jna, with an area ot 19, square miles, 

) Simla Hill States, which are little more 
'1 holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as It^y, with a population of 
millions. They include the inhosju- 
of Western Bajputana, Bamda, 


Si 


poslte direction. In 1881 the State of SSysores 
which had been so long under British adita* 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
ot Benares, the great talnqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to Intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgoveniment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviatliig int>entlon ot res- 
toring the territories us soon as the necessity 
for interveniidu passed. Almost ail states 
porsoss tb(; rigJit of adoption in default of heirs. 
Rights of Native States. 


rights and obJitratJoiis of the Native 
agtenkural wealth, and pshnur, afe thus clescrited by the Imperial 

most ftvourod spots on the face of the t,lobo« j {.y, chiefs have, without excep- 

In the case of 176 States control is oxcrcisiMi | ir;iiiir>.i urol option iLfrainst danffcra from 


thin, gaincil protection against dangers from 
wiMiout uiul a gunruiitec tliat the protector 
will n^piTl their nqlils as rulers. Tbe Para- 
inuiinl Tower art«i for them in reiatton to forei^ 
Towei-B and other Native States. The In- 
hahiiants of Ihc Native States are the subjects 

s " T » I. • * in rpJtT.^ and except in case of personal 

/^or-bMieral, as for Itajputaua and Con- . j.nisdh t.ion ov^‘r ilriihl) subjects, thew rulen 
^1 India; in one case ttie Troiincial Govern- , their subjeeis ore free from the control 
meat li^ been compelled to group lU States, | British India. Criminals eg- 

toese of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the . ci^ping to a Kativo State must be handed ov«f 


the'. Government of India, and of about 
6O0 by ihe Provincial Governments. 'J'he four 
states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Eammlr, are in direct relation with tlic 
Oovemmlnt of India. The other States arc 
Older the direction of an Ag('nt lo tlic 


Governor. 

natations with the Paramount Power. 

' Bo diverse are the cohdJtioris under which 
the Native States were established and came 
Into poUUcal relation with the Governinent of 
India, that It is impossible even to suiuiuarise 
them. But broadly it may be? said tJiut as 
too llritish boundaries expanded, tlie states 
came under the influence of tlie Govern ment 
^ toe rulers were confirmed in Uioir posses- 
To this general policy liowcver there 


to it by its aiithoritif's : they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
iiii'^sioii of llie ruler of the State. The Native 
Trii)ec*K have therefore a surcrnpi power which 
acts for tliem in all exrcroal affairs, and at 
the tsume time scnipuloiisiy respects their la- 
trninl authority. Tlte siiKcralu also intervenes 
when the iiiteriml peace of their teiritoiies 
is seriously tlircii toned. FiiiuUy they parti- 
cipate in all the liciu'fits which the protecting 
power obtains 7>y its diplomatic action, or by 


adiuiriu.tra1ion of its own doraiiiions, 00 ^ 
lor a brief pCTiod, an iniporlunt ikparturc. , ^ ^haro hi the commerce, the vail- 


ly , ^ JtttiOll tihrouj^ll l&if)SCa I liotf IS Iaj ^ (in*n st’^iios lln'v I 121 VO frofidonfi of wliJb 

pSn there was 110 direct heir, tlie Government ' ‘ a’thomdi they lew their own 

^sldwed whether public interests wmild.be ?-ir 


ed by granting the right of adoption, 
ugh tbe application of this iiolicy, the 

B of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 

India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ideilt ,of its rulers. Then came thd Alntiiiy. 
Xir was followed by the traiisfcTeiiec of the 
" ■ of tlie East India Company to the 


of tlic public o.Tic«\s of the British Government. 

Obligations of Native States. 

On the otIuT liand iiie Native StatM ate 
under an ohligaiion not to enter into relations 
witli foreign nations or other states; tbS 
aiithorit.v of Micir riilcfs has no existonce out- 

, si«le their tcsidories. 'Jlioir subjects outside 

* lOtDiffn. -and an Irrevocable dochiration of policy | tlicir dorninhinK become for all Intents and 
''lowiaTa toe Native States. In t)ic historic ! purposes Biitish subjects. Where forelgu 
'.PlotoBmatlon ot Queen Victoria it was set out ' iiitcrcMs arc concerned, the Paramount Power 


** We desire no extension of our present 
.-Jioilal possessions; and while we will per- 
t. no aggression on oar dominions or our 
to be attempted with impunity, we sliail 
p... no encroachments on those of others, 
ve. Shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
.of toe Native Prfaiccs as our own ; and we 
' dssire that thecas well as our own subjects. 


prosperity and that social 
‘ Ml only he secured by 


ww-«u5 . 

/Ilittaiial peace and good government.** Bluce 
file fSHie «1 toat proclamation there has been 
ite' 'Aiyn wui9timmS . nn toe area ifnder Native 
tale by^ thd Government ot India. On the 
mpveinsp^ has been in the op- 


must act so that no just, cause of offence is 
givtn by its subordinate aliics.- All Native 
alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute ''with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a military establishment oti^ 
than for police, or display, or for co-operaticm 
with the imperial Government, their ^miUtaty 
foroes, tlieir equipment and armament are 
prcsscribcd by the Paramount Power. Altoougb 
old and unaltered treaties declare toai m 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom, the Mhha- 
rajab is absolute, logic and public (^inioa 
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haw andoned the principle wiiich Lord Can* 
ntog net forth In bit* minute of 186U. that the 
^ "Oovemment of India is not precludwi from 
Itepplng In to set ri};ht such serioiis abus<‘s 
In a 'Native (lovernmout an may threaten any 
t^art of the couutrv with anairhy ui dlstiirb- 
atioe» nor from ulssumin? temporary cliarge 
of a Native State when there shall be suineicnf 
teaaon to do so." Of tins necosHity tin* Gov- 
emor-Oencral in Council is the sole jud^e, 
gubjoct to the control of Parliament. Where, . 

tile law of liritish India confers jniiMlietion ; table over the Penjdch incident In II 

qprer Hritisli subjects or other ^p(!ci^l<*d pt rMins j stattis have raised a portion of their 

In trforeign teii-itory, tliat. powei is exerewed ' up t-o tlie standard of the Native troops jb th6 
by The British courts whicli po^seso it. 'l‘he | Indian Army. Tiiosc are termed lifperial 
BUblocis of European Powers and the ('nited ; Service Troops; they belong to the gtates, 
States are on tlie same fooling. Wheie :an> ; (lioy arc otheert^ by Indians; but they hre tn« 
tonmeiits exist in Native terriiorv, juriMlu** j sp<*eted by a regular cadre of British sffleen; 
tion both over tlie canton ment and tfie eivtl . ‘i.idei the general direction of the liKpector- 


noble families. The spread of ffl|her 
tion hoe placed at the dlsnogal of the Nav 
States the products of tne UidversiticiB. tta 
these ways there has been a steady riseln ther 
character of the adminlsfbition of Nanw' 
States, approximating more closely to Itiig' 
British ideal. Most of the Native Swtea r 
also come forward to bear their share : 

burden of imperial defence. Foil ^ 

the spontaneous otter of military asstsl 
when war witJi lliissia appeared to be 


station is exercised hy tin* power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the Britihli tiovernment arc 
exercised through Political Glhccrs wlio as 
a rule reside in the Hta(e^ i he nisei vi'^. Ln tin* 
larger 8ial.(is the GoverniiKMit is n*pr<M‘nic(l 
by a llcsident in groups of s1at>‘s liy .in Agent 
to Uie Govemor-Gerientl, assist cd liy I«m‘:iI 
Residents or Political \gcnts. 'J’Jicxc ofticers 
form the sole ciiannol of cominunicat'mn hr* 
tween the Native Stales and tlic Goviiiiiiiont 
of India and its Fon'ign 1h partiui*nt. wifl* 
the officials of British Irnlia and with otlin 
Native Statos. They arc c\pc< led to juImh- 
and assist the lluliiig ('iiicfs in iiny adtiuni'- 


‘tioral of Imjierial Service Troopa Their 
tiiirnixTs are .‘ippruximately 22,000 me| ; their 
.iriii.*inieiit is the same as that of the Indian 
Army and they have done good service often 
iiiide'r tiieir ow'ii Chiefs, on the Frostier and 
III ( lima and in vSornaliland. Bccufc In the 
Knowledge tliat the Paramount Rower will 
ri‘'-pe(‘L tiieir rigliis and privileges, ihe Ruling 
Chii'f') liiive In'll the susiiicion wlilcb was com- 
mon wiieii tiieir position was less assured, and 
the xisH" of the Prince of Wales In 1875, of the 
PriiuM* and i'rineoss of WaleA In J905-00, and 
of tlie King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal tile devotion of the great* feudatorioB 
to tin* Crown. 'I’lie iiuproveinent in the 


tratfve or othPr matteis on wliieh Uiey may •' standard of native rule has also permitted the 
be consulted. Political Agent s are ^l^tlilali^ i Covrrniiient of India largely to roduce the 
employed in the larger Bf iies iindei ‘lie Pio- • degree ot iiiterterencc in the iiiteraal affairs 
vinclal Governments, but in the ptdty stotis ; of the .Nniive States. The new policy was 
scattered over British India the dutas of tlie ' iiithoritali\ely laid down by Lord Minto, the 
Agent are usually entrusted to tlx* ('ollirtoi : then Viceroy, in a ipeech at I’daipur in 1909, 
CT Gommlssloner in wIio-m* dbtnet they lii*. { when he said ; — 

All quealioiis relating to the Nati\e iSUti-s I " Our |»ohcy is with lare exceptions, one of 
are under tlic special siipervlsioii of the .sn- : iion-intei »erence in the internal affairs of the 
preme Govcninient, and in the ihtmitiuI cliarge * Native Stalees. But in guanuilcclng their in- 
of the Govemor-OeiuTal. A |»opo''al lias bi*en ' tennil inilependence and in unrlertaking tiieir 
made by tlie Government of Imliji that, in view ' protection against cxtenial aggression it natu- 
Of the Increasing importance of fiii* Nati^x ! rally follows lliat the Imperial Government 
Stat^, an additional Secielury. hlyled the ‘ has* Ji‘*sunie.d a certain degree of TPspoiislbility|i 
Political Secretary, shall be apisiinicd who ; for ttie ucncnil soundness of theJr adminlstra-V 
diaU be in special charge, under the Viceroy, 
of toesc questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradiiully to draw the 
Paramount Power and tiie Native States into 
closer harmony. Special care has lM*en de- 


for ttu* uciicrul soundness of theJr adminlc 
tion and could not ixuiseut to incur the reproach 
of iKMrig an indirect Instrument of misrule. 
'1'bt‘re an- also certain matters in which it is . 

, lurr^sary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 

. . _ ' » wliole as well as those of the. paramount 

voted to the education of the sons of Biilini; I powi-r muh as railwa.vs, t<di‘gruphs and other" 
Chleti, first by tlie employment of tutors, and : t>erv)ees of an Imperial cliuracter But the 
afterwards by *t.he establish mini t of sp<*cinl j relaiiniiship^ 0 / the Supreme Government to' 
colleges for the purpose. These arc now es- I the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tabllshed at Ajmero, Rajkot, Indore and La- lion-stone of tlie whole system is the recogoi* 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- turn of identity of interests between the Imperial 
quarters arc at Dehra Dun, imparls niilitaiy ; Go\ernnient and Durbars and the minimum cfll 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and interference with tlie latter In their own affaiT8.Tpi 

HYDERABAD. ^ 


Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, 
Is In the Deccan. Its area is 82,898 square mil(*s 
and fiopuiatioD 13,374.670 I'he general phy*d- 
ealel laraeteristlos of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
oally by the Manjra and Godavori rivers. To 
the North- West Is the Tmppean region, peopled 
by Maratbas. a country of black cotton soil, 
pMvolng w^ept end cotton. To the fiogth-East 


is the granatic region of the Ttiugiu and pro* 
diiciiig rice 

Hisrony. — In pre-historle times Hyderabad 
came within the' great Dravldlan sme. The 
date of tile Aryan conquest is obseore, but thO-; 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 281 B.O. embiaead 
the northern and western portions of the Stotttj: 
Three great Hindu dynasties followed, thoto 01 - 
the Pallavoa. GbalahyqB and Ygdavto* Iff; 


Hyderabad State, 


H 


W4 the irBOption of the MaiiumedanB under 
AJdOcMin Ehllji, counneneed, ami llunicefor 
iiittd tiU the time of Auruiigrcbe tlie hiBtor> of 
tbeState Is a confusotf etory of struKKlee against 
theburvlt^inff Hindu kingdom of Uic Soutti, and 
aftei the bll of Vljayanagar, with each other. 
AflX^nii;zobe stamped out the remains of Maho- 
medto ' Independence of the South, and set up 
hJf Ctenerai, Asaf Jali, of Tureouian descent, as 
Vleeipy, or Sobliadar of tliu Depcaii in 1718. 
.In ttib chaos which followed the dtsitti of Au- 
cangzibe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty in estab- 
Hshhiaand maintaining his liidepeudeiiee, .trid 
thus f&undod ttie present House. Duiing the 
Btnigglf between tlic llritisli and iiie k rnich fur 
inaeterj in India, the Nizam fit)all\ threw in ins 
lot with the Brltisli, and uiisliaken even by the 
excitemtnt of the mutiny, lias been -so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the tifle of Oiii 
Faithful Ally.” Tin pn si nt ruler l{i^ 
Exalted UighPe'^s 8ir Usman Ali Khan iialmdiir 
Fatt‘b .)ur.g,ci.c.s.i. | 

The BIiKajU:. — A most important event in j 
the history of the State occurred in November 
1902, when the Assigned l)ist.riel« of Ifeiar j 
were leased In perpetuity to the British floxnii- 
meat. Tbeiui districts had been administeri'd 
by the British Gkivoriimmit on behalf of tiie 
Nicam since 1853 ; under the tn'aties of 1858 
and 1860. they were “assigned ” witiioui 
limit of time to the British 0(#vernraent to i>ro- 
Ttde for the maiiitenaucc of the Hyderabad 
oontlngerit, a body of troops kept by tlic Bn* 
ttsh Government for the Nizam’s usi;, the sur* 
plus revenues, if any, being payaidc to tiie 
Eiaam. In course of time it liad ^ become 
apparent that the maintenance of the H>d(Ta- 
MO contingent on lie old footing as a separate 
force was irexpedient and uniiece«4&ary, and 
ttiat similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit wa« very eo-tJy, while Iroin 
the point of view oi the Kizum, the prcouiioas 
and ftactuatiiig nature of the Mirjiliis was ilnan- 
dally iricoiivenlont. I'hc agremiient of t{M)2 
le-aWimed. Hh Highness’ soereigntv o\er 
Berar, which iiistead of being indefinitely I 
** assigned” to tiie Governiuent of India, was I 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 ! 
lakhs (nearly £1G7,0U0); tiie rental is for the [ 
present charged with an annual debit towards ! 
the repayment of loans made b> the Govern* I 
mant of India. 'J'lie Government of India ' 
Were at the same time authorised to administer I 
Berar In euch manner as tliey might think 
dedrable, and to redintribute, redu<'e, re-organise 
And control the Hyderabad Coiitingeiiti, due 
provision being made, as stipulatcil in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His Iligh- 
neas* dominions. In accordance with tins 
agreement the Contingept ceased in March 
19Q8 to be a separate ft>n;e ar d was re-orguiused 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in Octoiicr 1908 Berar was 
traiufeTFed to the admiristratlon of tue Chief 
Oommissioner of the Central Provinces. 

ADMlNiSTRATiOR^Tbc Nizaui la supreme 
to the btate and exercisaa tiie power of life and 
aaatb over his subjects. For cruivcnience in 
admimstratloii the Minister is the chief control* 
Img authority in the State. To assist him there 
Mjtor Assietant Ministers, S'inaiicial and Pub- 
Bc Works, Judletal, Military and EcclesJastioal. 
M QuestloDa of importance are referred to the 
tSwoQ, Is ooBgpoBed of the Mlnite aa 


President, and the Assistant Ministers aa 
.Members. Business disclosed of by tiie Counall 
is immediately reported to the Nizam. The 
actual work of the departments is done by six 
8t<cri‘turies. Below the Secretariat the 8tate la 
divided into Subhas or Divisions, Districts and 
Talukas. Fifteen District, 88 Taluk and nine 
Divisioii.il Bixirds are at work in the District. 
A l.egislaiivo Council, consisting of 23 members, 
of wiiom 1:: aie ofDeial and 11 non-othcial, is re- 
.«<ponsiblo for making laws. The State iualiita|nB 
us ow’ij currency, tiie Osinaiiia Sicca rupee witk 
a .'•ubordinate coinage, in 1904 an iinproi{pO 
Mahltiibia rii|Mr wum struck and this cxcliaiVges 
with the Jti‘Ui4h rupee at the ratio of 11.5 or 116 
to I (It). It iiiiH its own postal system and stamps 
tor internal fiurpuses. It maintains its own 
Aniiv, eoiiiiu irsiiig 17,317 troops, of which 5.080 
an- clao I’d as itegiilar and li,3«)7a8 Irregular. 
i'hiTe arc in jiddiiion 1,271 Imperial Servioa 
Tumps. 

— After many vicissitudes, the 
fliiaiiciul po^itKiii of the Slate is strong. The 
c*<irr»'iiT budg«‘i provide^ for a revenue of Rs. 547 
iukle^ and a si-ivice expenditure of Rs i 01 lakhs. 
Tin 1*1 Winn pro pet- thm Indicaitd are the 
wor-t on ncrad lor ninny ycur>-, owing to the 
ladim oi till- Sontli-Wi-st mon‘-oon. It is 
anticipati d that tin* n venue nciipts will tail 
-liort. ol Uu' figures of the year 1917*18 by over 
70 lukiis. 

PKODi’irnoN AND Industry.— Tlic principal 
industry of the State, is agriculture, which 
uiaiiiiairi*. 57 ’ 1 per cent, of the pifuilation. The 
common «»iciri of land tenure is ryotwarL 
.\s no reliat»le ligures arc available to show the 
gross {irodii(*e it i.*- iinpossiblo to say what pro* 
jioition Hi(> land nwiuiiie hi^rs to it, but It is 
eolb'iUcd w'jllioul di/ticiiity. The principal 
fourl erop'4 aie inyiet and rice; the staple money 
cM)ps coitori, w'liM li is growai extonsuely on the 
black cotton suils, and oil-seeds. The Htatc la 
rie.h in iiiiiu‘ral<. 'J'he gr<%tt Warangal coal 
I iiieaMiies arc worked at Singure,ui, but the 
! clioristo revive 1 lie I list uric gold and diamond 
mines have nnt with very qualified succeaa 
Tlic inaiiufaituniig industries are consequent 
on the growth jf cotton, and comprise three 
spinning and w'eaviiig iiiiUs and gfiming and 
liressing fact ones in t<ii(‘ cotton tracts. 

CJovimunkjations.— One liuiidred and tlitrty* 
seven miles of liie broad gauge line from Bombay 
i« Madras tni verse tiie Btute. At Wadi, on 
tills sect! > 11 , tlic broad gauge system of the 
Niz.-iin*'' Giiiiraiiteed State. Railway takes off, 
running Ka.st to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 330 mtleB* 
Frrjin Hydi'nibad the metre gauge Oodaveri 
Railway ruiiK North-West to Manmad on the 
Greivi Indian Peninsula Company's system 
391 miles. There are thu.s 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre In the State. The 
Barsi Ligtit Railway owns a short extensloD to 
Latur. 'J'iie roads arc generally Inferior. 

Education. — T'he State maintains two 
Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 
(first grade) Ih affiliated to the Madras Unlvei> 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepares students for the local Mouivi and 
Miinshi cxaniiiiutloiiB. There are 21 high 
schools, 80 middle schools, 1,041 primaiy 
schools, and 23 special nchools including a 
Medical School In the Dominions. 

SrHith JMttoif— Sir S. M. Fraser, X.O.8.I., 0,1.» 
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The Native^tates — i^sore. 


MY80BE. 


Xhe State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides 
by tbe Madras Presidency except on the north 
and north-west wherf' It is bounded by the 
disMcU of Bharwar and North Canara.res* 
pectlvdy and towards the south-w*est by Coorg. 
■ It is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character; the hill country (the Alalnad) on 
the west and the widG-spreading valleys and 
plains (the Maidan) on the cast. The State 
nag an area of 20,4 Cl square miles excluding 
that of tlie Civil and Military Station oi 
Bangalore and a popiilation ot 5,70ri,:ir>9. of 
whom over 02 per cent, are ilindns. Jiauarc«e 
is tbe distinctive language of the State. 

History. — ^Thc ancient Instory of the count rj- 
Is varied and interesting. I'rnditiun eonnerts 
the table-land of Mysore witli iiiaiiy a legend 
enshrined Ih the groat Indian epics, tlw^ Matua- 
yana and tlie Midiabharata. Coiiiing down to 
historical times, the north-ea.^terii portion of 
the country formed jiart of Asoha’s JCnipire 
in the third century B. C. Mysore then eaiin 
under the rnie of the Andhra dynasty. Iroiii 
about the third to tlie cleveiitli ei Jituiy A. J>. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynast i< s, tlie north- 
western portion by ttie Kadainhns, tin* eastern 
and nortucin portions by the Pallavas and tla; 
central and soutliern portJons by tlie (iangas. 
In tbe eleventh century, Myson* fc.rnnd part 
of the Chola dominion, but the. Cholas were 
dliveii out earjly in ilie tweiftli ectitnrv by the 
- Hoya'<alas,an indigenous ilynu'*! v wr hits eapi 
ta> at Halcbid. The Hoj^sala power enine to an 
end in the early part of the fourteenth ei ntnry. 
MysOTC was next csoimected w’itli tlie \ i jayanugar 
' Bmpire. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
Mysore became associated wit/i tin* prrseut 
nuing dynasty. At first tributary to the do- 
mtnant empire of Vijayanagar, the rl y nasty 
^attained its indepcinU nc<' afurthe downiall 
of vijayanagar in 1505. in Mu laiti r pan ot ih> 
.’eighteenth century the real sov. r jgiily 
' into the hands of Haidar All and tie ii lii.svnn 
Tlppu Siiltau. In 1700, on the fall of S. ringu- 
Uaitani, the British l>ov( rnment r. >tor< <i thr 
' State comprised within its pres* nt. limit - .to the 
dynasty in the per.sop of Maharaja Sri 
Kiddlinaraja Vr'adiyar Baliadur 111. Owing to 
ihc insurrections that broke out in some jiart^ 
Of 'ttic country, the luauageinent was uHsuined 
by the British Govcminent. in 3831. In issi. 
the BtAte was restored to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Gliamarajcudra Wauiyar Bahadur 
Idhier conditions and stipulations laid down 
81n the Instruments of Transfer. Tiiat ruler 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
K. Seshadil Iyer, H.C.SJ., as Bewnn, brought 
}SSWre to a state of great prosperity. He died 
In 1894 and was succeeded by the ])fesent 
Mahmja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., who was installed in 1002. In Novem- 
ber 1013, the Instrument of Transfer was 
replaced by a Treaty which indicates more 
' mpropriatuy the relation subsisting between 
. m British Government and tlie State of 
Mysore. 

' A]>iaBi8iiiATios.--The city ot Mysore Is 
the. capital of the State, but Bangalore Gity 
Is ,,tihe administrative head quarters. His 
Hii^ess the Mabaraja is the ultimate authori^ 


in tlio State and the admiifiBtratioii Is eondu 
under his control, by the Bewan aadj' 
Members of th| Council including the 
ordinary Member. The Chief Court ooil„ 
of three Judges Is the highest Judicial trib . ^ 
in the State. A Bepresentatlve AsseMbiy 
. moots twice a. year at Mysore — once in Omober 
; during the Dasara and a second tlmadurillftbe ' 

I latter part of April. In the October ^sslon 
the Dew’an prt scuts to the Assembly an account 

• ol the I'inmicos of tiie State of the preceding 
= Ofiioial year and deals also with the mere Im- 

■ TH>rt:int admiriistrative measures. Bopiuiien- 
tat ions about wants and grievances aio heard 
and discussed. In the April Session tbo Budget 
for tlie ('TKuing year is placi^d before the 
A'«st‘mMy and its opinion invited. Such Of tlio 
r*-pr*‘»i ntations of the October Sessjoaas wete 
n(»t hoard for want of time are taken up and 
disoiHscd along with the fn'sh subjects btou^t 
up. Thori' i<« also a la gislntlvo Counril consist- 
i iig Of 23 monihcrs, of wiiom 12 are oficlals, and 

‘ 13 noii-ofiioiiils, eight clccti d and five nomtna- 
ti (1. Till* Ccjiuicil has h (‘n given thy privileges 
. or I lit ('rp« -11 at ion and disillusion w* the State 
bii<lg< t. All Mu- iin|x>ri.ant branches of the 
aiiniiilst ration are controlled by sopoiwtc 
henih) of departments. For administrative 
fiiirfMises. the btalo Is divided into 8 districts 
. and sulKlhidrd into 08 talukas. each dlstrirt 

• being under ft l)ei>uty Commissioner and District 
?.rugistrate and each taluk under an Amildar 
aii'l siiiionlinate Magistrate. The State msin- 
taiii'^ i\ military t’on*i* of 3,088 including 921 
ill the jni]n*ri;il S.Tviee baneers and 558 In tho 
Imperial S-rviei^ TraiiKport Corps, w’hicli arc 
on active sL-i> ice. 

Thr' c.nsh bulmiee at the begimiing of 1017*18 
was no laklis. Tofiil reiM-ipts during the year 
r.M7>18 were JU. 200 Iij,kh» and total dlsbursc- 

■ m lit 275. 'I’he principal revenue heads 
ar< Land ll"Vt‘iuie K'-. loO lakhs; Mining 
Boyalty lis. 17 lakhs : Forest revenue 

' Bv. 45 lakhs; FxeLse Its. 50 laklis; Stamps' 
' . 12 lakUft ; iiaihvay.K Its 11 laklH and Electric 

j*o\ver its. 12 itikhs. .Mv-ore pays an annual 
' siib'idy of It.x. .35 lakhs to the UrilUli GoVcm* 

> m>'iit b.-^idch eoiitribiitiiig indirectly to the 
briti-'li Jl'jxeuuiK under (histoids and Salt. 

F.CONOMIC CoNFRRENCKs.— The Mysore Econo* 
mic Conference was organised ill June 1911 
, the. object of creating and keeping aiive paollo . 
interest in matters connected with ibc eoonQUito 

• progress of the State by a frequent IntercdHIlige 

i of views and discussions anumg those comp^ ' 
! tent to deal with them and In oraer to assochtto ; 
i men of cnligiitenment, nublie spirited ettiMSf 

• prominent agriculturist^ merchauts and btooijS- 
i with the oJIicers of Government In such., dci^ 

I beratioiis. T'he Conference meets annHal^^alr ' 

! Mysore during the festivities In oimasnllDi|, 
I with His Highness the Ms3iarsja*s 
The Bewun is the 3*rc8idont Of tbs C 
It* has tluree Centra] Committees, .r 
questions connected with Ag * 


and Industries ai|^ Commerce, and Comn 
; developing economic activities In- Joeiu^ 


lore 



su^ as districts^, talukas aUd fOM^../ 
the auspices of the Goiifeicfioe gi9iaoikh!y,^ 



• Mysore. 




la BngllBh and a weekly paper in 
SPaaada, and bulletins on important subjects 
^ 1^': pedodlcnlly issued. 

carrv^ng on the work of the Ecommie 
:'^p^er»nte in the interior of tlw Stnte. 

\ it) There is a full Umo officer attaclu d to 
each District, called the Distrlei Erou'unic 
. ’ .SuferlntDiidcjit, wlio-io main duty Is tn htiuly 
' iapa InViSitigate local ounditioTih aiul uriMrii:;i- 
' economic activith s hi the District. 

. . (2) A number of non-ollielal ticiitlemcni have 
^Coti appointed Honorary Supervi'<irs in 'ruluk^ 


graphic press. In addition there are fifty-four 
pumping plants for irrigation. The Bandal* 
wood Oil Factory started on an experimental 
basH is now w'orkliig on a commercial scale. 
The faefor\' at Mysore lias also commenced 
oiH ratiors on a large srale. Government have 
saint iohcd a seh'me for the mamifarturt cd 
paper pnlp I'roin bamboos. Pr Jiminary in- 
y. stig.it iuiih have Iwen citinplet'd for estahlbh- 
ing wood rli-Lillalion and iron works in the State 
a* d au agp • ;>u iit liah b i n i iitered Into with 
M 'lain iV Sons for working the I^Uemc. 
1.0 .il Sviidii .itef- have b- • n formed at Davangere 


. VepcQ In stimuliitiiig tin* ai tiviths oi l.h« |‘« oplc i’>ianeil ui II a-' a -oaT* laitory ai 
3 b the advancement of education, agrieulti'rc , 'V’orUiijg i.wtiev. ' «U'. • -.'Ki"- I iavc 1 
rindiistriL-s and trade. pr.vatt gtiiti. men in Mysi 


to assist Taluk Progress roimiiU tees .and ot In r'j tiid Mpoiv io» . ^tj.bli .hing cotton miUe at 

' a8cncl'‘s coiuieeted wltJi tin* J''i onomic <*oi.‘ir- .‘hosj <- \ imiton ia<u>ry Jia.s just been 

“ • ...... - * 1. 11. II ... M ■ oap laf tory and a metal 

' av c been grant* 
Urysorc for tbc 

, m.imij.c fine oi Jii.ifi li-^ ... ;is a homo industry. 

: Aoiuculture.— X carly three-foiirtbs of the . ,\„ Ar:.*. <ii.d < rait.-. Ih poi ha.^ bt.cii opened to 
population are employed in ngnenltiirc aiid tin; -(• ■i i.il ciirMiiirageTiicnt for inlay workers, 
l^crul system of land teiiiure is Jlyotwari. ■ • * - - - 

The principal food cioi).s arc ragi, riec, jola. 
udllots, gram and sugart'anc and the chiei 
fibres are ciitton and saii-lii inp. Ovt r li.suno 
acres arc under niulbcriy, tin* silk indiKlry h* u J-' 
tile most profltal)l«‘ in -My.'On- mxl to gold 
mining. A .Suivriutcndciil of SiTi-cultnrc ba- n 

b.H*n appoint! <1, arrang« >uciit^ aic bi big j h ; !i < n . '.isibli ii« ■ 
mode for the supply of ilisoasr free s. I d and u it ij.M*o:t.iin 
oeutral and’d Taluka I’opul.u ScliooK In'v* i>‘ «*” 

Atarted. The Ik'iKirtjncut of Agricult nr 
which was rcecully P'organist d on a lajv* ^^!dl• 
to popularising agrkultup' on .-.eiciilii.! Uim s. bv 
means of demonstrations, invt -tig.itb o', ai.d 
experiments. Th. re is. ni'c Ccntriii larm J.t 
Hcbbal to deal wlili all cla^fis of rinp- end 
two others, one at llinym* in coninction v. lih 
eottoii and crops suited to loe.'ilitios vlu r‘ tic 
zaipfall is light and tfie oth«r at Haratliur in 
the region of le avy rniii/all. A Sug.inan. 

Farm 1ms been opened ujidi'r the new- J\ri''hn.»" 
t|ijasa;:ara works and Gniiiinii (ns I:a\» b. »*e 
'<bwstUatod ill ''cveral dldriels lor tin d* v.lti]. 

'ment of the .sugarcane vultivation. 


•.r.ilahvii.iil carvi rj. and to tiiosc engaged In 
O'- I arjhg l.i'-'li !da .-ilkjaei clothes and metal 
winks Homt fiidU'lrit,.. Inbtitutrs have b€-en 
'•i d ai iJaiigalim aii'l Mysore. The 
-I .ii)ii d.i.h Ml .1 Out ral Hi-trict and Commer- 
I i.ii M.i... i.niN .it Di-'Liii t ileBdqnarLers has 
Ml. ii'.ii d. \ I’hambi r ol Commerce 
a I bangalore with branches 
eifiir..s. 'ihe Department 
b n r M.n-tiMit(d o as lo ]>ro\ide for a 

p.-M.ui ibvj K.ii Mil d» .iling suMy wiih qucb- 
nn- 1 . 1 ding to eoiubu rcial dc velopmuits in 
iin Si .11.. • 

lUNKivG.— Til 10J3, a Sintc-aided bank 
• i.pid 111 .' Oi J\jy.5oro wa.s started with 

'.I*, in :..bi':,.nu,'. in bang.-tloie and agencies 
.d n .Mij 1 1 ihr import. irit places iu the State. 

I*, nil' lb.' ’r.. Il an- <irc J'nn'udal Bank, 

- I'i ifie* r,. ' T , 1.) t’l d/ral blinking Unions 
a*. I i»e « ‘- 0)1 I i.in Mien til ^ working with 
.1 t'lial '\oi. It I .i;*n.i! m H.-.57'(i4 Lakhs. 

i oMui M'. \ij' Till Kailway system 
radrn-'. iinM J'.itiiual.sie, various branches 
the jiiuIiM.s anvl >«.*ut:!crii Mahiatta Kallway' 
MMmiey inim '. ’• tin* Mate*. The length of thO 
lm‘v o’A id i\ tl.c sntatc and worked under 
'v'ul :n' |.N t'n- ('onipaiiy is 411*17 miles, of 
\\’ns:i 1» ai ■ of b ti'id gauge and tlio rest 
j.Miii i.Mi.. . Ill* Ki.lar District Board Bail- 
V. i> ( -i ’iMi- :M!d the JiaiigaJore-ChickbaUa- 
ivr 1 ieb:- i..!ilv, ly (,To miles) both of 2'-6* 
..me.- :.j, il-i v\iLh a inniuay from Tarikcre 
{•• .\ar.* imi! n*.'i:ipur:i (27 miles) 2 feet gauge 
in\.' }•' ea o|i> lied and arc being worked iQf 

.‘d .te ,Vg( l•l■^^ W ^ 

Two li»i« s. ChiekjaiMiT to Cliituldriig, 21 miles, 
?.i i,:v-:.>-au*-r. , ami Tmlii‘'a-H< d)be, lo miles, 

*j jut Miig. , are under coustniction. Bevomi 
oilur uv;c imder survey and investi- 

V' id ion iliKtug the year and some of thcm.<juu 


Industries and Commerce.'-- A Dipei-t- 
ment of Industrii*^ and (^omni' ree wa- or!:;jMii'ml 
191? with a view to lli. •levt lo].ni-jii ci In- 
dustries apd Cojnm«T(*e in the It' 

l^ln functions are ht.ijnul.-it ing priv.-ife euti r- 
fcse'by the oiler of terliniral inniee and otlu r 
i^lsiaiico for starting new ijidr^t rb-. ui «:• i- 
.tifking oxpi'ri mental work fop pituneiing in- 
'dostrles and developing existing indii'trii* 
jSnd serving as a general bureau of inlormation 
Its Industrial an d com n icrv i a 1 ma 1 1 < rs , A 
system of gninting loans for the piirclmse . oi 
machinery and appliances has ih.ih introduced 
lA tils State. Tin; mamifacturing industries 
i|a<fiude two cotton mills, two wtKdion 
twTlvQ cotton ginning mtlls, timv cotton 

"'iHUBSes, and tlipi’o silk iHatun-s. There an* 

iflfeoiaur oil mill-selewii rice mills, nine sugar aiiont m b.* taken up for couatrneliou in the ' 
f^^^n^s,four brick and tile factories, thn e cigar nuar future. 


‘^SSiettoMes, thrc'o tannerie*^, filtecn mechanical 
\%iOtiCBhom|. two distilleries, one silk reeling 
..'llWitee, twelve flour mills, three bone-meal 
^iMWleSftiuree coilea curing works, four dye ing 
>lMiDirtas. two tiOBicrles, one brewery, twelve 
fillOA «Aa IhttSB fcamdrles, AIC lacquer work 
'JWOtoiy; M taxldeimlc works* four saw'-millB. 

'.WtMMilag; factoid* one Pharmaceutical 

^/jvooa imd one att 


EmiMlo.v. — A separale University for 
Mysore wji!. eidablislK tl on the 1st Jute 1010. 
It is of Uie teaching and residential typsi com* 
jioscd of tile Central College at Bangalofe, ahd 
tlu; Maliaraja’s College at Mysore, with head* 
((uarters at Alysoro. An Important feature 
is that the University course is one of thme 
years, what coiruspouds to the first year In 
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other Uoivrroitles thing in tlio.Gollrglatr High 
Sdiool which specially trains the students for 
one yt'or to flt thvm for tUi Uuivor>ity eour-f. 
The two collug(‘S are etUciently eqiiippid and 
organlAed and then i" a training eolh g( for nii n 
located at .VJysort'. i lit re Is hIro a collegt- tor 
wotuen at Mysore, ie., iiic Malmruui’s College. 

With the introduction of eompiilsory educa- 
tion in st'Jcct towns aiul the increase in the iiiiiti 
h(T of village schools, priii.ary \ duestion has 
during ri^cent years ii>»de • oiisiUi ra bl* advaure 
Schools have been started for iiiii>i(i‘1ing instnie- 
tioil in ugrieiilliiral, eoruiuereial. engineiniig 
and other tecimbatl snhJiTts. .Adult ediieatioii 
and vacntional tr <ining have also bi'eii t>al;4 n in 
^nd. J here were altogi i tier in 1 9 1 1 - 1 »i. 4.‘.*7^ 
puolicand 1,859 p ivate ediieatjouiil iiistitiitioiis 
in the State. This gives oin- sHuiol to ev«Ty 
4*80 st(iiare miles of tlie area and to every u:{(i 
iuliabitants. 

Places op iNTEllEST.—M'Sore Citv, the 
capital; is a modern eiry I i.l out w.th niu 
roads and suburbs. Tiic i>roiidii«‘nt buiidiiigb 


arc the Palace, ttie Ohatnarajendrt^ Tdbhntda^. 
institute, Uoveminer>i House, the Maliari4a*s 
t ollogc, the Maharani's College and the Oriental 
Library. ♦ 

J{anra-orc, the largest city (n the State and'*^ 
the commerci'il .ind maniifacturiiig centre; 
.Hta.idK on R ttble land, 3,000 f. et above the 
'VR.i and is noted for Its salulirious climate and' 
luxuriant jiardeiis. The prlne pal places of 
interest are tlie Public Offices, the Central 
college biil'dii gs, the Museum, the Ltd Bagh, 
me liidiaii insthiito of Science and tbe Indian 
Sansk rit 1 nstii ut e. 

The hstorir town of Seringapatsm, the 
f.aiiiuus Jog P lIs, the Kolar Ooid Fields, the' 
S]vaMiTnudr,im Fall!*, un • Uelur, soiiinathptir and 
llalebid with their temples of exquisiti .irchitec- 
tiin , are some of the other important plaoee 
of iiitero->t in the Staie. 

Jleaiiient in 3IyMr» and Chief Cotnnisitionar 
of Coorg.-^U, V. Cobb, 0,8.1,, C.I.E., I C.S. 

Dewan. — Sardar DosaraJ UrA. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is altuateu partly in i 
Onjarat and parti V in Kathiawar. li is 'iiMded ■ 
into four distinct blocks: (j) the, soiulnm ' 
' dt^et of Navsari near the ruoutli of tiie Japii 
*, liver, and mostly surrounded by lint^h terri- 
. tors ; central district. Nort};/ of the Nar- . 
iMUta, In which Uc<> Bacn.lu, tlie ca»ita] eit> ; . 
(8) to the North ol Ahmedabad. tin di-triri of ‘ 
''4£adl; and (4) to the West, in the i'eninsula 
of KatUawar, the di.stnct of Ainreli, foriueii ut j 
■eattere*! tracts of land. The area of ttie ' 
Imte is 8,l8iS square miles ; the FKipiiiatiuii i*: ' 
over two millions, of whom over foui-liftli« I 
Are Hindus. 

Bistort.— T he history of the Baroda State ] 
M anrb datw (nmi the break-up of the .Muuhal ! 
Bmplrc. Jpr flrbt Maratha of Guiaiat I 

took place in 1795. lu later cxptditiuiis j 
Pilail Galkwar, w'lio may be con-hlere.i a^ ’ 
the founder of the pre<-eiit ruling fuiiiily, > 
greatly distinguished him^e]^ Soiighad 
thiik headquarters till I7«e. since 17*23 
Btlail^^^fnilarly levied tribute in Guiarat. 
His Hamajl finally captured Baroda in 
ITRfPpice wlien It has aiw'avs ticeii in the 
liand« of the Gaik wars; but Mugtia) authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahnicda* 
had in I7t»3, after wiiich the country was 
divided between the Gaik war and the Peshwa. 
In spite ot the fact that Painaji wa« one of the 
llaratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by A timed 
AuriL he eontioued to add to bis territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving ti e suceesHlon in dis- 
pute between two ri\al iioiis. Be was stie- 
aeoded io turn by his sons Sava)i Rao 1. 
Flatteslng Bau, Manafi Bao and Govirifl Rao. 
!rtae tost died in 18U0, and. ivae siicixtcded by 
Maaad Rao, A period bf political instability 
riumcKl which was ended In ^3 hy the help 


of the Bombay Government, who established *^4 
tlw aiitiioniv of Aiiand Roo at Baroda. 
Ity a treaty of 18o5 between the BHtUh Oo» 
\<*m'Ueiit and Baroda, it wu« arranged inter 
Hit" tliat the roreiini policy of the State should 
be eo»uiu.*tea by the British ami that all 
uitferciiees with the F'esbwa sbouhl be rJiuUarly 
iirraiiged. Bun>da was a 8t:iiii*ch ally 'if the 
British during the wars with Biijl Riio Peohaa, 
itie Pindari hordes and flolkar. But from 
iS2o t4» 1841, wbei' Sayaji Rao IJ. wa« Gaikwar, 
Jillemiees arose ' between the two Govem- 
which were settle. I by Sir James 
Can.dW!, Governor of itnini-ay in 1841, 
(ianpat Rao s*Jceee«leJ Suyaji Rao In 1847. 
Inirnig bis riiie the poliriea' BU»*ervision of 
Burniia was tno-ferml to the Supreme Go* 
\eramcnt. Bis siic-ee.‘*‘!or Khaiide Itao, who 
ascended the Cuai in 1859, iritrodticed maoy 
reforms. He stooii by the British in the Mu- 
tiny He was siic^**edcd by his brother Mitlhar 
Kao in 187(. \1:jlliur Uno was deposed in 
1875 for *' notorious niiHCondiinl *' and ** geoss 
niisgoverniucnl.’’ but the suggc^etioii that he 
hail instigated tie attempt to ijofson Ct>). 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayafl 
Rao IJI., » l>oyor 13 vearN of age, «'ho was 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
vviu! adopted 115 heir of Eliande Rao in 1875 
and ib the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full lowers in 1881. 


Aowinistratjon.— An executive , 

oonAj<!ting 01 ttie principal officers of the State, 
carries ort the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
departments have been fonned, which are 
presided over by officials curresponding to' 
those in BiiUsb In<ia. The State Is divlde4 
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into, tear «aqb,o! which 10 Bubdivlded I 

tpt 0 MuhaU .auil PeSthMahaU of which there I 
Jre li> |dl 42. Atreini'ts iiavo for some yeare | 
JbMo iiia<l4‘ to roBtore village autonomy, and | 
villa*J(e .panchayatB have bc'eii foniied wtilch', 
Ihnti part of a acheine for local Belf-goveniment j 
'Thl‘re iB a Lecl^latixe Department, under b 
local Heinembraricer, which is r'‘Hpoiisit>ie f<»r 
Qiakliiii laws. Then.' Ih uIho a iiCidHlaiivt Council, : 
teliBlwtiK of ooiiiinat«d and elected men 'here. , 
A High Court at liuroda |K>SBeBBeB furiBdiction 
over the whole of the iiitale and hearo al) Anal j 
appeal*. From tlicdeci''ion« ot the high Court, 
appealB He ill certain cnseB, to the Maharaia, ! 
into decide* them on the aivice of the HuBur 
Kyaya Sahha. The 8tntc Ani.v coihibts of 5,U84 
E^iilar rorccH and frrrgnUr force.*. 

Finance. — I i. laift-l?, tin total n oiid-n oj‘ 
the 8tat<' wi‘T> lU. 202 lakh- O'ld tin dMinr-.('- 
ment.- R.S, 155 lakh^. Tin priiu:i|nit Ihvinin , 
head* wen-; — J^iid Itevenm , it- 120 lakh.- , ■ 
Abkari. Bh. 22 lakh»-; OpiiiiTi. Ji-. r> lakh-- ; 
Ballway.-, B*. lOlakhe; liitrKt B>. 0 lakhs,' 
Tribute from otln r SlAtes, Bs. G lakli» liiitisli 
Cnmmev wa- Introdiioi d in 1»01 

pBOunmON AND LvuCbTRY.— .AKrieulture 
ani pas‘tim- 8up|v>rt per cent, of the pe<»pl'’ 
The piiiicipal cro|»» are rice, win at, giain, 
CaBtO!M>il. rape-cod, poppy, eotlon, -an ‘uiPi», 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden emp- 
Tbe areatoi part of the State is held on rifofwitri 
tenure. 'J he State contains (ew mii.enih, 
except *an Intone, whici J*- (pmrr'eii at Songai, 
and a reriety of other Ptoiie* wlueh are litth 
worked. There are ;J9 m.lii-tnal or e<minier 
elal '•oncerne In the State regi.<t<*re<j under tin 
State (’onipanhB* tet ri>ere are four Agri* 
ciilbnral Banks , and 153 Co-op- rati w Soei-thp 
In the Darodu Stati . 

CUMJWUNII'ATJONS — Ihc B U. C. 1. B.nilVtty 
croBBCB part of liic X^ax^ari and Baruda pratUs, 


and ttie Bajputana-Malwa RatTway pasaqs 
tiffoiiah the Kadi prant, A syBtein of NAndh 
Hnee bae been built by the Baroda Durbar Id 
all thi fo'ir prantM, in aduition to which tbs 
lapti Valley ilaiiway and the Baroda-Dodhra 
Chord line iB. B. A C. I.) fas' through the 
SlAte.. The Itnilways const ruoted by tbs 
State are about 500 mile.* In length and 08 miles 
are under construction. Good roade are not 
nuinerou.s. 

Education.— T he Education Department 
controls 2.710 iiistituriona of different kinds, 
.11 G2 of which Tngiish is taught. The Baroda 
College U afhliriteo to tlic rtonibay Lnitfersity. 
*J liei are a imtuber of high achooN, techhical 
school-, and ^ehoolB for special classes, aueb 
a^ the jungle tiihr* oik. >ir>eliaTi casre* The 
.Stale - " 111 a way pli*(!ged to the pnlldy of 
.ree and e.oiiipiil«orx primary eJuLation.’* It 
iiiaiiitattiB a -y-(i-iii i>f rnrul aim travriling 
lihiane-. Ten pi‘r cent, of the population Is 
letiinird in t>ie census a* literate. Total 
e.{|ietjse on Bdui-ation ib about Rs. 20 lalchs. 

Caitial City. — B aroda city with the can* 
toiiiiunt ha* a |K»pul:ition of -09,345. Tt con- 
lams u puhiu- park, a number 01 One pubUo 
hiiihiiiic-, |>aisi(-e* and fitTicaa ; and it la crowded 
with liiiulu ti-mples. The cantonii-ent is to ths 
Nortn-\xe*l ui Tue. city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry hattaiiou of the Indian Army. An 
Ini)>iriX(Tiii'iil Trust lias been fonned to work 
III Barinirt City and lia.s set itself an ambitious 
I rogramme. ^ 

Bitik.— ill* riighnesB Farzand-i-Khas4- 
DouIhI'I Kngli-lua .Maharaja hir Sayaji Kao 
the-kwai .^ti>,i Khus Khel, Samsber Bahadur, 
licB.i , Mahaiaju of Baroda. 

Ilrsitkht — C B,,S. Bu— « II. E:-q., I.C.S, 

Dncan — Mauui'liai X. M« hta,£sq„M.A., LL.B, 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In tills Agency are included tlie Native Stales 
of Kalat, Kliaiuii and Las Belu. Jlie Ktian 01 
K.alat is> head of the Baiueiiii^tan trihai eiuet^ 
Whose territorU*" .are comprised uiidei tin* lolloxx- 
ing oiik;— JhalaxMtii, Sarawun. Makian. 

Kachhi and ihmiki-Kalieri-Umrani. 'i'tiese 
districts form wliat riviy be termed Kalat 1 
BslnchlBtao, and occupy an area of 
square nilies. Tlie inhahitaiits of (he country 
are either Brnliuis or Baineliis, both being 
Mahoniedans of tlie Hiinni hoct. 'j'he country 
IS sjiarHcly populateii, tlie total number 
belog about 330,423. It derixes it« chief im- | 
portance from its position with regaid to Af- j 
tfSanistan on the nortii-westtni frunlier of ’ 
British India. The relations of Kalat wKli tlie i 
British Oovemmeut are governed hv Iwu Irea- 
tles of 1854 and 187A, bv tin* latter of xvhirh the 
Khan agreed to act In subordinate co-operation 
with tJie British Government. Tliere are, 
however, agreements with Kalat in connection 
with the construction ,of the Indo-European 
tolcgia^li, the cession of juflsdlisUon on the 


railways ami in the Bolan Pass, and the perma* - V. 
Iiei.t lea-es of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad. 
riie l\ hail 1 - a-^-isted in the administration of the - 
Slate Ox' u Waxir-i-.Azam lent by the BrltiHb 
tJove.niljent. J'iio Governor-General's Agent 
III Baiuciii.-lan eomluels the relations between 
the (tovcrnuieiil of India and the Khan, ||kd ^ 
i'\i‘reise<ii i.is general political supervirion Wteit 
the <li.-*r ici. The revenue of the State is abont 
31-. 11,71.520. The presint Khan Is, His 
lUgiine.^s Jh'glar Begi Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
of Kalat , o.c.t.K. Hi' 'W’a^ born in 18A4. 

Khnniii extends in a westerly and south* 
westerly direction from near Kusbkl and Kalnl 
to the Persian border. Its area is l4,21t) square jfi 
miles; it lias a population of 22,663 and an t 
annual ax (‘rage revenue of about its.!, 60,000. 

The present Chh-f, Sardar HablbuBa]i 
Khan, wa*' born about 1807 and succeeded 
ills father Sardar yakub Elian In lOU, when ^ 
Uie latter wat. npiplen d by hts unc^ Amir 
Khan. The State is. divided into lOt'HlalNm 
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and the whole sources of income srt‘ eutirel^^ 
agricultural. ‘ 

Lae Bela Is a small State occupying the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, alxnit 50 miles west 
of tile Sind boundary. Area 7,132 square miles ; 
lK>pulatloii 61,205, cliiefly Sunni Mnhomedana, 
estimated revenue about Ks. 3, go, 1-10. 'Ilie 
C9ilef of Las Bela, luiown ns the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British (rovernment to 
conduct the udniinistration of his State in ' 



accordance with the advice of i^e ( 

General’s Agent. 'Ibis cootrol Is ’ 
through the Political Agent In 
The Jam also employs an app.,.._ 
Wazir. to whoso advice he Is subject and who ' 
generally assists him in the tranBactlon of 8tat;|l . 
liusiness. i,' 

Atjevf to the Govertujf-Qmcrnl for B^uchl- 
Stan r—Jlon. Mr. H. 11. C. Dobbs, O.S.I., 0.1, g., 
j.o.s./ 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Bajputana Is the name of a great tenitorinl 
circle with a total area of uliout iuO.-lO’J tsj.iaie 
miles, which includes 18 ^at)ve S(at<'s two 
Chief^lps, and the small 1'nti.'>h prtAinrr of 
AJmer-Mcrwara. It is bonml^',! on the we-t by 
Sind, on the nortli-vve.=it by th.* Tunj ih State ot 
Bahawalpur, on the north ami ncitii-ea>t li\ - 
the Punjab, on the ea^t by tiro t'iiif«\l Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, wliiLo the *:oiit!ieni boun- 
dary runs across the central n^gion oi Jndi.t in * 
an irr^ular ziczag line. Of ibe X.-itive States 
17 are llajput, 2 (Ilharatpnr ami Dholpm) are 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is .VabonnaiMi. 'I le* elib i 
adr^istrative contfbl of the tlbtiui is 

vested «c-oJ5ftcio in the politmal oflleer, w ho lioivK 
the post of Governor-* b neral*'' Agent n»r the 
supervision of the rolattons betwemOie 
Bativc States of Jtnjpiitana unJ < he (!i>\ e, iini* o* 
of India. For administrative puijK)''t'-< lie \ aie 
^vided into J,hc following Ab.var 

Agency; Bikanlr Ageuey, Ka^iem Ihijpubtoa 
Agency, 3 Stntes (Bharat pur, Olioljiiu Kai.o'ij;; 
Haraoti and Tonic Agency, Slate-, (pti>ir)j>.»| 
States Buiidi and Toitk) ; .laipiw !• in v. 

8 States (principal State, Jaipur) ; Kotah and 
Jfaalawar Agency, 2 States; .\Juvai Ib?«.b**'r\ ; 
Southern Itajputaiia .States Ag^'Tiey. 4 Si.dii' 
(pxfncipal State, Ba ns wa ru) : ^V^.•.^eln Haj- 

I putana States Agency; 3 States ; 

States^ Marwar and Siiohi). 


gk The Aravalli Dills intcr-sect th^ coni trv 
mmost from end to end. The lra<-t t o the jum n- 
. west of the hills is, a wdndc. .'^anuy. ill-v. :.s ( i cd 
lUiproductive, but liupvoxes giadiial!'. i'l mi 
'^7 a mere desert in the fur wot to coj.ipaj.a- 
fertibS' hinds to the north-ca^'t. 'jo hk' 
|P<»n the Aravali Hills lie liiglni and . 
He regions W'hich contain e\tc,iri\e hill | 
zahges Knd which arc traversed by con?i(JcT;>blc 
rivers. 

jCo^MUNlCiTlONS.— The total length of rail- 
iMi in Jlajputaua is 1,57C miles, of w-l,jeh 739 
wc the property of 'the Th-irNh Govi rnmeni. 
The Bajputana-^lwu (fiovciiiment) runs fioin 
Abmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of ihe ^’aMve State 
mUways the most iiiJX>ortant is the Jodhpur- 
Blkaner line from Marwar Junctiou to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 


11IHABiTAKTS.-^vcr 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged In some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
ttamtained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
aervicc provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and comin^e for 2| per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The jbitodipol language Is Bajastlianl. 
42499 ^ /6ast$ir and tribes, the mpst numerous 


are Ihe l>rahinaiis, Jats, Mabajans, ChamaiiL 
Itnjputs, Minu<, Gujars, Bhils, Malls, ana 
Baluis. The Kajputs are, of course, the arls-^ 
lornu'.v of the country, and as such hold tlio 
land lt» a very large extent, cftlier as receivers of 
i-tMd nr SIS cultivators. By reason of their 
position ns intc'gial families of pure descend 
as a laiidiHl nobility, and a.s the kinsmen of 
rilling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
Jndi:i : and tlnir social prastiffe mav be measured 
))y oh.'CiMng iliat there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(.IS didiugnis|i<>il fioru a caste) in Jadia which 
doc« not claim iJt'seeiil from, or irregniar conneo- 
1 : 0 a wiih, one of lliesc llaj put stocks. 

Th<‘ population and area of the States are as 
follow s : — 


Name of State. 


I Area in ; Population 
• square • in 
I miles. ' 1011. 


Mi'»ear Jtasidenvy — 

[ 

Udaipur 

J.answarn 

Duiigarpur .. 
railabgkL’h .. 

12.953. 

1,946^ 

1,447; 

8811 ! 

fFesteen States liesUlency— 

{ 

Jodhpur 

Jitisaliuer 

Sirohi 

34 , 063 ! 

16,0152. 

1,964 

Jaipvr Ilcsiflency — 


Jaipur 

Kiahangarh .. 

J.aw» 

16,579 

8.58 

10 

Hamoti-Tonk Agency^ \ 
Jtuncii • 

'J’onk 

Slialipura 

2,220 

1,314 

405 

Eastern States Agency — 
Bharatpur 
i)liolpur ' 

Knrauli 

1,982 

1,163 

1,842 

KoUth'-Jhalamr 

Kotah 

Jhalawat 

Bikaner 

Alwar .« 

5484 

810 

28411 

8441 


1.293,776 

165,463 

159,lh2 

62,704 


2,057,568 
88 , 811 : 
189427 

7 


2,636,6ir4 

874ft- 


218,780 

■'>; i,- , ' 
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^ State (also called JUcywur) was 
d-Ja about «46'A.B. The capital city is 
v^aainitr, Vhich ia beautifully aituated on the 
; ilMe of a low ridge, the Bummit of which is 
'Oiriv^viied by the Malufbijah’s italaces, and to the 
/tAOTtb and west, houses extend to tiie banks of a 
t'%Maatlfal piece of water known as the Pichola 
1 ■ in the middle of which stand two island 
,vmda<seB. It is situated near the tormitiu*« of the 
,• Stdalpur-Chitor Itailway, 697 miles jiurUi of 
'Bombay. The present ruler is Tiis llj<{hness 
Jlabaiajadhiraj Aialiarana Sir Fati^h Sinsh 
Bahadur, O.O.b.1., g.c.i.e., who was born in iSiO 
';,and Bucooeded in 1884. lie is the h-.‘ad of the 
Beesodia llajputsand Is* the l^ejnier Chief, 'ihe 
administration is carried on by the Mahaniiia, 
^'aosisted by two ministerial oflicers who form t he 
'> 4 !d^ef executive department in the State. 'J'hc 
fevenue and expenditure of tliu State are now 
about 35 and 32 lakhs a yi^r re'^pcelivHy. 
.tldalpur is rich in minerals which aio little 
worked. Tts archiBolu^ieal renminf: are niiiner- 
-tiUB, and stoic inscriptions dating I'luni llie 
tUrd century have been found. 

Banswara State, the souihi'rnmu-t in 
Bajputaiia, became a separute Slate about 
1627. Towards the end of the eignteenth 
oentiiry lianswara bt'cuiiic nion* or suiij* et 
to the Maraihas, and paid tribute U) the iiaju 
ofBhar. In 1812 the Maharawal oitered lo 
become tributary to the BritNi ijo\oniiii« id on 
condition of the rxpuUion of the Maiatba'-, bur 
no deiliiite relaiiuus were foriued witli intii 
tlii Uio end of 1818. Tlie present rul<T is ILi.^ 
- Highness li-ay JCeyau Maharawal Sii Pritlii 
Singh Baliadur, who was Irorii in and 

succeeded his father In 1913. 'riic nornial 
revenue is about 5 lakhs a <d tic 
iH lluai'ly equal to the iiicoiiir. Tin ai a of i!.* 
State is 1,940 Bquaro iiijh>, and the populahop 
187,463. 

Bongarpur State, with llausw.-irn. for> 
mcriy cuuiprLsed the country railed iht Vairai. 
. It was invaded by the .^iahmttax im 1s> 8. 
. As in other Stater«, inhahifedhy lull irilus. n 
became necessary . at an early p< himI of 
British supremacy to enqiloy u miliiary force 
tncoerco the Uhills. The State npn n uts tin 
*'0adhi of the eldest braneh of ihe Sisodiyas 
,'Uid dates its separate exist euee ironi about 
frito close of the 12th Century, when 
B^np, the rightful heir to the rhirtti 
' Throhe, migrated to those parts. The presi-nt 
Witet is Ills Highness itai Jtayun .Maharawa: 
ffliici'Slr BijpyHinghji Salicb Bahadur, k.c.i.e.. 
fkfttain 1887 and succeeded in 1898. J hiring 
bis mincnrlty tiie State was adniinistercft i>y a 
BCbricai Offleer, a chief Executive Ollieer 
a Consultative Council of two. No railw'ay 
1Ulg crosses the territory, iiic nearest raihvay 
bUftton, ITdolpur, being 00 mifes distant, Ilc> 
Vfibub about 3 laklis. , 

IpgJ^bgai^ State, also called the 
mtbiri, was founded In the sixteenth century 
f A doacemdant of liana MoKai of Mewur. The 
L of PigrtabgaTti was founded In 1698 bv 
jab Bltkgh. In the time of Jaswaut Slnch 
flHgtMKthe country was overrun by the 
and the Idwrawal only saved bis 
agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
jli It». 72,?0p, (which thm bebtg 
Ai^fli^tate Mint ym legal tender thiongh* 


out the surrounding Native States) in lieu of 
Its. 15,0U0 formerly paid to Delhi. iThe Ant 
connexion of tlic State with the British Gov- 
ernment was foniwd In 1804; but the treaty 
then entered Into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty, by 
w’hich the State w*as taken under protection, 
\va» made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is 
paid through the British GovcTnment, and in 
|, ] !KJ4 vva.^ converted Jl<.30,350 British currency. 

, Till* pr SI nt ru|( r is Jfis JUghness Mabanwal 

■ Sir Itaglmnatii Siiign Bahadur, K.C.I.K., who was 

■ born in J 8.‘.9 and succeedt-d iu 1890. The 
. Mai- i*! g »wn>ed by the Mahrawat witli the 
. h<up of 1 III- 1 i t ir- A]jpan nt, and, iu Judicial mat- 
: I'-ip, of a (.'omiiiiMtr of eleven ni< inbersstvlcd 

ih>- Kaj S-ibiia or State Council. Bpvenue aoout 
f lakh' : i \]) .iditnro neariy 31 lakhs, 

. d.-ait .iladiiii'ii tratJon is now Under tiie direct 
oUi)iT\jsion of the Slate. 

Jodhpur Siulc, the largest in Bajputana, 
alMj calli-d Marwar, eoii.sisth largely of desolate, 
sandy t-oiiuii'y. The lluharapi of Jodhpur is 
tu- head oi ihe ituthor Clan of Bajputs and 
chilli.-^ dl‘^(■l‘llt iroui Bama, llic deified king of 

■ Ayo.ili>a, The eailiest known king of the clan 
ii\i-.l in th'- -“'xtli century fsom which lime on- 
waiil' iln-ii liKiory tairly clear, llie foun- 
dation 111 .lo '.hpur date^ from about 1212, and 
(he l•>unfla(l•ln^ of Jodhpur City were laid in 

‘ 1 bV.) b> iw‘M> Jodhu. The State came under 
IhiH'-h iMoUi-iion in ]818. in 1839 the Briti^ 
tb>\(-rnmeiit had to lulcifere o\\gng to misrule, 
ai:d the ^mie thing iK-*curred again in 1868. 
.la- want Mnah sin eeeded m 1873 and reformed 
I lie State. Ui.-. bull Siudur Singh was invested 
wiih ill Isiis, the minority rule having 

i> • n (Mill ii Oil by hi- iiiide .Maiiaraja 8ii 
' I’M* Jt 8iii.'h. JL" di.-d iu 1911 and was sno- 
r di d 1 y hi- I M -t sOn Jtraii.'irraja Sumer Stn^z 
. i‘.a.i.ui.:i, who wn- tIu-ji l-t y«'ars of age. The' . 
,i Ian , 1- 1 r d <o;i ot tlii .^tate was carried on ■.« 
»>y a CnJuil of Jt-gmey appointid by tbO r 
. ‘-ox r.iii 1 1 , IT bid. il o\. r by Major-General 
. .1 . ..iiaj.i 'h L’l.u-ib yii gh, w’ho aUlicatcd tluj|t' 
iJ.r'i oi ld.^l 'o e.'irrv f>.. Begent the icfonus 
I 'I .Todiipn.r v.iii' h la had begun in the time of 
' hi ii'ph w. .Mai.ain.ia Sii Sard ar Singh Bahadur, 
o.i the o.'.ihi ak of tile i:un)ix>aii War botb riie ' 
M.ii ar:ij i a ’.d the Ih-g.'iit olfered tliclr services,., 
i»i'l w’l r.- aUo«. d to pjoceed to the Front. The' ^ 
c.uiii" ^l.dKiMji was, for his services at the 

■ 1 i-.u.t, oonouri d with an Honorary Lieutenant** 
>ii(t ie th diili-h Army, and wasInvesM 

With mil iiii.iig pow'i'i's ill 1916 and dl^ ' 
la (9!^. J^uxeiiuo 80 hiklis cxiiemtiturc JD- 

! lu'vilr.. 

Jnisaiincr State is one of the largest States 
in Ihijtuitiiua and covers an area of 18,062 
bqu.vn' miles. 'Hie Iluiers of Jaisalmer beto^ to 
th«^ Jador clan and claim descent from Krishna, 
.laisalnier C^ity w'as foiuided ini 156, and the State 
I'liten'd into an alliance of perpetual frlendslilp 
with ilie British Government in 1818. In 18i£' 
after the British conquest ot Sind the loris W' 
Sliahgarh, Garsia, and Ghotaru, which had 
formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, were reagoM 
to the State, ^e present AiAhig FiHitis Is 
His Highness Mahaiajadhiraja Maharawal' Sbri 
Jawaharsinghji Bahadur. Hevenuo ' About 
four lakhs. 




Slrolil Stats 1b 'much brokeu up by hiUa o( 
which the main teature Is Mount Abu, 6,65U feet. 
The CliiefB of Sirohi arc Dcora llaJi»utB, a branch 
cf the famouB > hanhan clan whifii funii«hcd the 
last Mlodu klngfa of Delhi. The present capital 
of 81rohl was built in 1425. The city suft'erod 
tn the eighteenth cent u it from the ware with 
JTodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suKerainty over Siroiii 
Imt this was dlf<allowed and British protection 
WEB granted in 1823. The present ruler is Mis 
Highness Maharajah Dhlraj Maharao Sir Kesri 
8lngh Bahadur, Q.O.I.K., K.C.I.E. The State is 
rnled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Mnaabib Ala who is the heir apparent and other 
offlcials. Beveuue about 8 lakhs ; expenditure 
7 Jakha. 

Jalpnr State is the fourth largest in Raj> 
putana. It consists, for tlie most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwalia clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusu, the sun of 
Bama, kiuc of Ajodliya, and the liero of the 
famous epic poem the TUmayana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputariu dates from abotil 
the middle of tlie twelfth century, when .Amber 
was made the capital of a small state. Tlio 
Chiefs of that State acquired tame us Reneralii 
under the Mughals in later centuries, one of ilic 
best known being Sawai Jai Sinsri) in the 
eighteenth century who was remurkalile for his 
Bcientlflc knowlcdee and bkill. It was he wiio 
moved the capita! from Amber ami built the 
inresent city pf Jaipur and elevated the .State 
above the principalities around. On Ins rlcath 
a part of the State was annexed by the Juts of 
Bnaratpur and intcruai di'-putes iirouglit Jaipur 
to great confusion. liritMi piotc'ction wu.'* i 
extended to Jaipur in 18J», but the >tate eoii- 
tinoed to be disturbed and a Council oi b'e^eiu y 
was appointed, which governed Mp to 1851, when 
fthdiaraja Ram Singh ai^unieil full puwc'rs. 11 v 
nominated as Ids sueces.sor Kaim .Singh who 
sneceeded in* 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh IJ, and is the present ruler lie 
was born in 1861, and, in eon si deration of bis 
oath, the administration was at tiist ccinducted 
y a Council under the joint picsidency of (lie 
Ifaharaia and the Political .Agent. He was 
Invested with full powers in 1882. in 1887, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
^tinctiodUfoUowcd in 1896 by two additional 
gnns. he was created a u.r.s.i. In 

1901 a G.c.i.k., and in 1003 a a.r.v.o. In 1901 
be was made honorary colonel of tin* Kith K.nj- 
pnts, and in 1911 a Major General. In 1008 he 
was nresented with the Honorary di grec of 
lifcD. of Edinburgh University and in 19 J 2, 
made a Donat of the order oi the Hospital of 
Sit. John of .r-rU'alem. H* wu^ made a a.B.E, 
in 1918. Among important i viiit'- of 
Hii^ness's rule may be mentiom d the ral'<iiig 
of the Imperial Service TraiiHport Corp- in 
1889-Qo:tho construction of iium> rous Irrigation 
works, ho pitaK and di p' nsarich ; and th< gilt 
of 25 lakhs as an r ndowm* ut to the Indian 
Baople'u Famine B(‘llrf Tni-t. Highness 
ba» contrlbiit* d about 14 lakli<- to variou- War 
funds, and 10 ma':hine gnns a thank-ofTi ring 
for the is-eovcry of H. M. the King from his 
accident In France. Jaipur City is the largest 
tsttnia Bajputfima and is one of thr U w eastr m 
tMw ulB i regular plan. It contains, I 


In addition to the Maltaraja's Palace, many flUb 
buildings. The administration of tbi Statt Ja 
carried on by the Maiiaraja assisted by a OMingU 
of ten members. The military foroe oonffsts oil 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps whieb ims' 
twice served In Frontier camiialgns and In tho 
present war, and about 5,000 Infantry) TOjO.* 
cavalry and 800 artilleryinen, I'he norhml 
revenue is about 65 lakhs ; expendituib Oitioiit 
50 laklis. 

Kishangarh State is In the centre of 
putana and comdsts practically of two nctxow 
strips of laud separated from each other; 'the 
northern mostly sandy,i Uie southern genoMl^ 
tiat and fertile. The Chiefo of Kisbangarn 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and m 
descended from Kuja ITdal Singh of Jodiipnr^ 
wnose second son founded the town of Klshan* 
garh in 1611. The State was brought under 
liritish protcetjou in 1818. After various 
disputes necimsitating British mediation, the 
State entered Into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part- of the nineteenth century. 

'I hi present ruler U Lieut .-Colonel Hie Highness 
Maliarajadhiruj Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, 

K c.s I., K.C.I.E., L'mdai Rajhai-Bulaiid Makan, 
who wu' born in 1884 ami wa*- Invested with 
pow. T'iii 19i)5. He administers the Stati with 
tin In Ip oi a Count il oj two members. His High- 
ness served in J- ranee In 1914-16 and was men- 
tioned in despaUdies by Field-Marshal Lord 
Fr< iieh. Revenue 5*7 Ukhs; Expenditure 4*6 
lakhs. 

Lawa State, or takurat, of Bajputana Is 

a bepaiati chiefship uud&r the protection of the 
R^l 1 i^h (ioveriiimml and iiidepoiident of any 
.Native States. It formerly bi'longed to Jaipur 
. and tlK'ii bmime lairt of the State of Tonk. In 
I 1867. the Mawai) of Tonk murdered the Thakur's 
uncle and Ids followers, and Lawa was then 
rai-erl to its present State, llie Thaknrs of 
Lawn belonged to the Earuka sept of the Kach* 
wiilia Kajjiiits. The prcH'iit Ttiukur, Mangal 
.Sifgli, was born in 1873, and Huceeedod to the 
e^tat e in May, 1892. Uo\ eime about Rs. 11, 000* 

Bundi State is a mountauioUs territory to 
the south-east of Riijpiitana. The Chief of 
Ibindi is the Invid of the Mara ^pt of the great 
clan of Chauhun Kajpiits and the country occu* 
pird by this sept Iihk for tiie last five or six cen* 
tunes been known as Hanioti. The State was 
foundoil in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and constant feudK with Mewarand Mklwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
niedan einpciorh in the sixteenth century. In 
later tiiiu-b it wim constantly ravaged by the 
Marat lias and i^imlarics and came under Bfitfato 
protection in J8i8 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of thS 
•State — which in administered by tiic Mi^tao 
Haja and a Council of 5 in an old-fasblonsd bat 
popular imuincr — is His Highnees Maharao Baja 
Kir Ragliiibir Singh Baliadur, o.Oj.E., &.d.v.O.» ' 
K.C..S. 1 . He was born in I860 and succeeded to' ' 
1889. Revenue about 10 lakhs: Expendltuxe 
9*0 lalihs. 

Tonk State— Portly in Bajputana and pMEtly- 
In Central India, eomdsts of six dlstriMs aepa*./ 
rated from each other. The niliiig . ftnOly. . 
belongs to ttio Pathans of the Buner tribsiv. 
The founder of the dynasty was Ajolr Uani 
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; 4 Oeneial in the army of HOlkar af the end 
^ 4f-' the eighteenth century. Ue received a 
' ’^ndittona] guarantee of the lands he held from 
JiDlku in 1817. His grandson was defHised 
1887 owing to misrule. The pn^sont ruler 
of the State Is Ufti Highness >'awab Sir 
Itnhammad Ibrahim All Khan Hahadur, g.c.i.e. 
Hio administration Is conducted by the Nawab 
Slid a CSouncU of three members, llcvcnue 1(> 
tekha: Expenditure 15 lakhs 

' Siuhrara Chlefstaip is a small pastorai 
State. The ruling family belnogH to the See> 
•odia clan of liajputs. The Chiefsbip came into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from tb(^ 
Emperor Shah Ja ban to -one Sujan Singh. The 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singii, K.c.j.i;., who 
Succeeded by adoption in 1x70 and re«*cived 
fhil powers in 18/6. In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the BritMh (lox crnnirnt 
the Raja Dhlraj posHCsses the estuie of Kaeiihola 
hi Udaipur for which he pays tribute uiid doe^ 
formal service as a great noble of lliat Slate. 
Eevenuc 3 lakhs : Expenditure 2 * 6 iakiis. 


Agra whore the family held land in the tivelfth 
century. The present chief — who is assisted 
in the administration by three Ministers— Is 
H. ir. Maharaj R^na Sir Udaibhan Slnf^ 
Lokinder Bahadur. He was horn in 1893 and 
succeeded in 1911. He was ereati d a e.c.b.i. 
In .laniiary 1918. Revenue 16 lakhs ; Expen- 
diture 12 lakhs. 

Karauli State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
Riijputiina, of which tie' ruk'r is the head of the 
Judon elan of Riijputs wiio claim direct descent 
from lvri.slinn and were at one time very power- 
ful, On the, decline of the. Mugltal power the 
8tat(' was siilijugatt'd by the Maratlias, but by 
tliH tp'iity of 1817 it Was taken under British 
I nroti-i ‘Jon. its $>ubse()ni nt history isofinter- 
I « At eiiieily for a lamoiis adoption rase, in 1862. 

I flic pn-simt ndrr is il. Ji. -Maliaraja Sir Banwar 

■ Pal P ) Jiiiluiilur, o.r.i.i- , wlio was bom in 
' 18G],j:ishilled in 1 8X0, and il vested with powers 
jin JHsO. He is a.ssisted by a council of two 

■ iteveuiK; 6 laklis; Expenditure 6 
' iaktis. 


Bharatpnr Stote. — Consists targrly of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watered by the. Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family arc Jats, of tlu* 
Stnslnwal clan who truce their pedigree to I in- 
eleventh century. The Bharatpur ruling tamily 
is of the Sinsinwal clan named so atti-r then 
old village Siiislni. Jlhuratpur was tlie tlist 
State in Ratoutann that made allliinee witii 
the British Government in 18U3. he.lped ].ord 
Lake with 5,000 horse in his con<|uest cf Agia 
and battle of Laswari wiiorein the Mai at ha 
PMjjft’b'as entirely iirokeii and rer-ei\ed r> dis- 
reward for the service. In 1M)1. hov- 
evaAjmwatpur sided witli Jaswant Itau ilolkar 
OMlvthc Government wbieh resulted in a 
uHlPwith the Government. Peace was le- 
i||Holished in 1H05 under a tivaty of alli.-tnee 
it continues in force. The State. iHing 
usurped by Durjaii Sal in IS'J.'i, tta- ihiti.-^li 
Government triok the cause <1 the rigid lul lu-ir 
Maharaja Balwant Singh Salial>. JUiaiatpiir 
was besieged by Lord Cttinlx imere, and as tbe 
faithfUl subjects almost all jtdned iho J'.rdish 
Army, the n^ault cciuid not lie <dlier\\ise tiiuu 
capture of the Capital and restoratiou <>i (lie 
State to its rightlul owner. Biiurutpur n-ndi'red 
vitUable service to tiie British Gowrnment 
during the Mutiny. Tlie pn^seiit Cldet ts a 
miaor, Mnliaraja Sawai Kislien Singh Baiiudur. 
who was born in 1899 and siiereeded in 
the following year hi.s father Rain Singh, 
who was deposed. The adiniiiistratioii is 
carried on by a Council of four Members prehided 
over by a Political Agent. Revenue 32 lakhs. 
Expenditure 81 lakhs. 

Eliolpur State, the easternmost State In 
Rajputaua, has changed hands ah unusual 
auinbor of times. It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish In 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
wbo Curmerly owned it, but by a fresh arrange- 
nmat of 18<I6 tt was conHtituted a State witli 
dm dlstrlets and made over to Makuraj Uaiia 
Kjhat Sihgh, In exchange for his territory of 
QaiM whtcii was given up to Sindhia. llie 
nEng family are Jats of the Bamraoiia clan, the 
litter mane being derived from a place near 


, Kotah State l>clong$ to the Hara sect of 
, the clan of t'liaulian Kajpiits, and the early 
liirtoiy of ilu ir liouae ix, up to the 17th century, 

‘ identical wiili lliai of the Bundi family from 
' whicli tltey are an oliVhooi. 1 is existence as a 
- -^‘pciratc State dutca fiom 1623. It came under 
Brni-li prorretion in 1817. The present ruler 
11. il. blent -Coloni 1 Maharao Sir IDncd 
.Singiiltaji.i lur, o.o B i , G.o.i.E., Q.u.B.. who was 
' born 111 1S7.; and iuv< sted with full jiowers In 
: isiui. ill adniiiii tration h< ^^istid by a 
i Hiwaii (Dewaii Bahadur Chaube, Raghunath 
I Da^, c.h.i.) J h* most linjiortant evi'iit of his 
rule Ua‘^ i) (-11 (lit ^t^toratlou, oil the deposition 
oMhi late chi' f of lh>- .ILalawar State, of 15 
out oi till- 17 tli«,r.riets W'ldch had been ceded in 
Ia; 8 to form that iiriiicipulity. Revalue 46 
lakh' ; ExpiJidilinie 42 lakhs. 

Jlialwar State (for history sec under 
Koiuhj cuMsisis of two sep.Hrute tracts in the 
^outh>ca^^ ut lUijpuiana. I'he ruling family 
oeloiig> to the Jliulu clau of ilajputs. The laMi 
luler was deposed tor mis-goveinment in 1896, 
pun of tlie Slate wa:> rcas.-igned to Kotah> and 
Kiiiiwar Bhawani Mngli, son of Thakur Ohliatar* 
Nilji OI I'uietipui, was selected by Government 
to be the C'liiit oi the new State. Ue was bom 
111 1S74 and wa- created a K.c.6.1. in 1908. He 
.'ivMsted III adiniiiistration by a ('.ouncil, has 
I ^>tabh^hcd many useful institutions, and has 
done ijiucii To i-.\teud education in the State. 
Ucvemir U laklih. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
I itjijputiinu, consists largely of sandy and 111- 
watemi land. It was founded by Bika, a 
Ratlior Bnjpiil, the sixth sou of a Chief of Mar- 
war, 111 tlie l.'>th century. Ral Singh, the Arat 
Raja was one of Ak bar's moKt distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Tliniughuut ttie iStli century there was constant 
ligiitiiig bciwoen Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the Maharaja Invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebcUlon, and subse* 
qucntly a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the daeoits on the southern borders of the 
State. The Thakun of the State continued to 
give tromiie up to the cigkitlcs. The present 
Ruler is MajcvGeneial U. *H. Maiuu^al^aid Sir 
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tlanga Slnghji Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.i.b., a.i).c, 
to the King, who wat^ boru in l^So and iuvoated 
with full powers ill 1808. Tit raif^od an liinx-rial 
Service Gaxael Corp*' wliu-h sitvi il in (Miiua and 
Somaliland, and Jlis liiuhncKs uorvi d in l.h<> 
former campaign Uinis(']i , ing nii'niioiu'd in dvs- 
Xtttphea. in lOOO Jm ^v‘ts awarded the lirsl class 
£ilw-i>Hind medal for the active part he took 
in relieving the preaf .famine of 1803-1000. Lje 
It an honorary lud. of Cambritlge. Jn adminis- 
tration Ills llipiiucss assisted by live sivre- 


If-’ *- r . 

present, chief, H. H. Lt.-Col. SeWai ! 

Sir Jtjy Singliji Bahadur, K.o.8.ir, 
was born In 188:2, succecdod Ida lather In ^ 
and wii8 invested wltii powers in l90S.\He ' 
earru s on Mk' administration with the assliM^noe 
of H ('Oiineil of four MilJll^tc^s, 3\(h'inbcrs 
llipnu 'ss* Council and various heads of ; 

mius. The nornial ro venue and exped^ust 
are Its. .*{2 lakhs a year. Tlih #ate 

maint aiiis an imp'. rial -.erviri' of cavalry, apbtliM>r. . 
of iiifantr), ae.d an irregular force. The Ititfr 


taries, to each of whom are nllotfed certain I Ahiliuraja wus the lirsi chief in Kajputaha td' 

departments; ainl tliore is a euimeil of live > orf«-r(in 1888) aid in the defence of the litwShpei’ 

memhers which is primarily a jndiehil body, • The capital i.s Aiwar on the Kajputaua-SSilwa ' 

but is consulted in mafieis oi iinporlanee. i ilailv. ay, 98 miles south-west of JXjlhl. 

The revenue ot the Mate U now iiboiii "ivly j 

lakhs; tjeTe are no dib;-:. V (oal i‘. ! , , BajpPXANA. 

work(d at Piilana. l-l lull '* '-on:]. oJ iJn- e;ij>raL | Agent to Oovernor-Cfitneral—Ll -GoL J. ManitezB- 


Alwar State is a hilly u-aei or TunJ m tht , 
East of Jtajpntuiiu. lis Ji.-I i- h. to I'l. ’ 
Laiawat iSCaruka braticii oi He Kii.ldc-.duj 

Kshatria-, Solar . lip relne-* • 

is descended from Jlaj.i I'l'ai l^a an. mu i na- . 
the common aMC'>tor oi* both .laii'ur. . 

The State was fojunied by i'r.ti.ib who ’ 

before his tleath In KOI lu 1 f . or d im ^ * i<)»j • 
of large portions oi ile .ln.i.n M.i I'l , 
successor »eut a iorc<‘ io co-op .• ' di. honl ; 
liake in the war oi ISo-J and .i" ahL,-.*- , 

concluded with him in Um! % .i . u u tin : 
boundaries of the, Sijt<* iib n<)^^ r « o j.* ' w. r 

fixed. Various r. KlHon.** and bi iiii.s j 

succession mark tin hi tor> nit': M d diMi*.;. 
the carlhr part 01 tin .mu tvM mil vnun . in- • 


smith, \ . 0 ,, C.V.O.,C.I.B. 
^rkWAu. 

Ju'sident—d. '1*. Ttolme, l.C.Sl 
Jaipuu. 

AVsiV/crtf— Lieut.-Gol. Jt. A. E. Bonn. 

EABTKUN n.tJriTTANA status. 
Political Agent -C. C. Watson, C.I.B. 

>Ynsi'Kns lUJVUTANA Status. 
nrslilent — Lieut. -Col. A. D. Macplim^ont 
IT ARAon AND Tone. 
l*ulUiritl Agrnt-^i^. S, WatcrUcid. 
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honae ol Scindla Cniicos ita 
, to a famUy of which one bnuicb held the 

^ poet of ]»tel In n villafire near Satara. 

Sliolifad ol^e teinity received a patent ol rank 
■^Skobbl . Aatangsebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
>'''jBoiiBe was EiMiojl Sdlndia who la said to have 
MOD A penonal attendant oil the l*eahwa Bajl 
^'lUdJi. Itt 1726 together mtl) Malhur llao 
“llsiQcar, the founder of the house of Itidorc, he 
ms authdrlsed by the Pealiwa to collect revunties 
jatnd he fixed hla headquarters at the ancient city 
trjjaln, which became the capital of the 
, BUbidia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
'•|Wed a leadirig part in shaping the history of 
Ipma. The teverses which Scuulia's troops i 
met with at the bauds of the Jtritisti in 1778 and ' 
1780 led to tlio treaty of 8albai (1782). which . 
' ibade the British arbiters in India and recog- ‘ 
cdMd Seindia as an independent Chief and not 
'dsa vassal under the Peshwa. Subsequently , 
"tetaidia'fl military power, developed by Uie 
' ^French OommanUer Delioignc, was coin]>letcly 
destroyed by the British vudories of Ahmed-' 
liagar, Assaye, Aslrgarli and Laswari. 

The present ruler Is Major-0* m- ml 31. 31.- 
Ufaharaja Sir Madho Bao Alijah Bahadur .scin- 
aia. G.C.V.O., a.C.fi.I., A.P.C. to Uie 3l< • 

fiueoeeded in 188G and obtaiui^d povw-rs iu 
.1^04. In 1901 he went to China duiing tin 
war; beholds the rank of honorary Majoi- 
; Gttscral of the British Army and tin hoitorai> 
degrees of ll.P., Cafnbridgf, aprj p r r... Oxon 
i.Js also a Donat of the Order of St. .fohn oi 
isalcmln England. The administration 1- , 
rolled by the Maharaja a:>sist-i‘d by hvi 
embers of the Majlis-i-khas. 

^ ^ Tlie northern part of the State is traversed by 
"Ihe G. 1. F. Baliway.and tw'o branches run tiom 
Bhopal to XJjJain and from Biua to Baraii. lin 
Gwalior Light Kailway runs for 2oU miles fi-om 
Gwalior to Bfilnd, from Gwalior to 8tu o]nir and 
from Gwalior to Sipri. The main itidii.-nit s 
arc cotton ginning, which is done all uvi-r tin 
State ; fine muslius made at Chandi'vi, l-atlu i 
work* etc. The State maintnltiB three rvgtnuni!- 
. d Imperial Service Cavalry, two batmlion.^ o/ 
'Imperial Service Infantry and a transiion 
'OOim. Lashkar. the capital city, is two niili: 
to m south of the annk'nt city and the fort ot 
OwaUot. Annual expenditure *144 lakhs. 

' ittdoro.—The Holkars of Indore beloiuj to tbc 
'likepherd class, the founder of the house, .Mallmr 
Holkar, being born in ItiOo. Bis soldierly 
' duiditlea brought him to the front under tlic 
. ^oiAwa, who took him into his service and eio- , 
ykryod him in bis conquests. AYhcn the Mu i utlia ' 
' P^er was broken at the battle of Fani],'at, in • 
■: 199^1 Malhar Kao had acquired vast tenitories 
limbing from the' Deccan to the Gunge**. Be ; 
,imi8 iuocoeded by a lunaBc pandson who auaiii ! 
i-Mt kocceeded by Ids motlier, Ahilya Bai. whose | 
Hj^bilstratlon is Mill looked upon as that, ot a 
: fiMcA niter. Disputes as to the succession and 
Other causes vreakened this powerful 8tate, and, 
'ipm tt assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
"kMk of war In 1817 between the British and the 

K vn,'Ector was compelled to come to terms. 
Treaty Pf Maudaker in 1818 still governs 
eguiaGuns exteang between the State and 
fitttlilb. Govenunent. In tlie mutiny of, 
wllGU WM onable to control bis \ 


troops he personally gave every possible assist* 
auce to the authorities at Mhew. 

In 1903 Sivaji Kao, Who died in 1 308, abdicated 
hi favour or his son, Ills Higlmess Maliaraja 
Tiikoji Kao ilolkar, tlie iireseut ruler, who wag 
born ill 1890, and was formally invested with 
ruling {iowers In November 1911. In the admi- 
iiistratiou Jfis Biglmess is assisted by bis (.'hief 
MiiilMterantl a C'ouurilo£5 Ministers. The State 
Army l■onriiAt8 of 519 ImiJorJal Service Troops 
and 1,629 Stale forces. The. capital is Indore 
City on the AjniL>*-lvh!iridwa Section ot the 
Kajpatana-31uiwa Kaiiway. The ordinary 
rt*V( iiue is estimated at its. 85 laklis. 

Bli,>pal. — i'lii princiiial Mussalinan State In 
(Viitnil India, ranks ne.vt la Inijxirtaiico to 
Hyderabad among the .Muhammadan States 
ol Jm.. . 'jpi* ruling fandly was founded by 
Doht .Mohammi ii Khan, a 'Mrah Afghan in the 
si-rxic*- 01 Aur.mgztb. lbs Was nominated 
(•ov riMir OI t.lii* Baira^ia llaka and succeeded 
in • '•taOieOiiiig i Vi ntiiallv lii.s independent 
aiiihority iu j!iiopd nnd its neighbourhood, 
•n till- l arly yunt or till- 5 '.Mheontury, the Nawaba 
.‘■lice* .•.'.till ly wilii-tood the inroads of SclndJa 
and Bhonsla aiel by the agreement of 1817 
J'h(*l<d iin i nook to iho Biitisb wlfii a 
e'iatuig''nl Vive and to (o-operate against the 
rihtlari banU'S. 

*rhe pfi Un^T Ol the State, Her Highness 
Nawib bulfan .lah.in Begum, 0. I., O.C.S.I., 
o.i M.r.., o.w.i. . 1 -, the Uiird iutlic successive 
liiti ot ladv-rid- r-'. who have ruKA the destinies 
ot Ml. Male with iiiarkod ability. Having 
«.iiee. . in .*iie |\r-^onally conducts, 

an*! Iia" intioiiinid ^ ue.inh r of n 1'oniis in tho 
a I’liiiii iiatioii of 111 r State. B* r (idest son, 
iliiii. Colnmi Na\^ai> Maliu;nmn<l Nasrullah 
KJiiin. tom rol- iji. I ore* t D. partniiJit and li^r 
'••(Olid -on lion. Major Xuwahrada Mahommad 
(HMidiiJiah Allan, wlio holds the rank 

Ol Brji nl. Ill the: Mule Army, is the CmOr 
iii;iiidrr-iii-<'hi. I ot the Stale i'orees, while the 
.MMiii-'‘ i Xaaah/.iida, ?.t.iitonmiad UaxiitdullaK . 
Khan. J’. K., an t Bon .Major ill the Bhopal 
i- 111 . In. id I'J inr Bighiiefs’ Socretariat 
ai;ii iVe.-Mint oj ilu BJiopal Municipality. 

I lie Stale J laiiil.MH’.'^ one Teglincnt each of 
hup. rial Ser\iii i.u.dry ami Infantry. The 
<' ipind, 1>ho]i.il i it> , on the northern bank of an 
I MeiiMM laUi 1 - -iliiati'd at the Junction of the 
G. J. r. lly. With the Bhopal iJjjaiu BaiiWUy. 

Rewnh. — 'I'hi^ lies in the Ba^elkband 

.\ge)icv, uiid i.-iJl.' into two natural divisions sero- 
ratrd 'by tiio M'arp of the Kaimur range. Ito 4 
Chiefs arc Bughcl Rajputs descended from the 
Sulank) clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1812, a^ody 
of rindarles raided Mirzapur from Kewah teni- 
torv and ilie chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures lor an alllaiice, was called upon to ' 


his services then, various pargaivas, whteh. hadk 
been Bchsed by the Maratlias, were xestofed to * 
the Kewah Chief. The present chief ia.E* H, 
Maharaja Sir Venkat Raman Singh, 
who was born in 1676. Be Is assisted to theojfiiiii- 
nistratlon by two OomimiAioneEB, one tec teVenne 
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tMtlera and one tor Judicial. The State force 
ooni^ of about 1,700 men. The State lit famous 
tor oa arciiBolc^ical rcinaina and is rich in 
minemls, coal being mined at IJ maria. The 
average eaipeuditurc is its. 11 lakhs. 


Bahadur, who was bons in IJ 
HI I0<i7 The heir-ann 
Balbhadia Slugh (ft 190 ' 
the Daly College. 


^r, — This State, under the Bhopawar 

Agency, takes its name from the old city of 
]>har, long famous as the capital of the ram* 
maia Bajputs, who ruled over Slaiwa from 
ninth to the thirteenth century and fioiii whom 
the present chiefs of Dhur— Ponwar xMaruthas— 
claim descent. In the middle cif tlie IStii ceiiiurv 
the Chief of Dhar, Anaud Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Ccntml India, sharing with 
Holkar and Sindhia the rule of Mulwa. But lu 
1810. when a treaty was made witli the British, 
the State had become bO reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more iliaii the capital. The ruler is 
fi. U. Baja Sir Cdaji Uao Poifwar. K.r.8.i., 
who was burn in 1880, and 1ms control of all 
civil, judicial, and ordinary administiative 
matters. There are 22 feudatories, of wjioin 
18 hold under a guarantee from rlic Brjti.s)) 
Oovernment. The average expenditure is i 
about 8 lakhs. I 

Jaora State.— Tiiis state in tiic tl.'iiwa * 
Agency covering au area ot about ^qinije j 
nuleB with a total population ot &2.41)7, and ; 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The first i 
Nawab was an Afglian from Swat, who had i 
come to Indui to luake ids fortune, found j 
employment umlcr the fre<’booter Arnir Klian, I 
and oblained«!he State after the tieaty of .Man- . 
dasore in I81S. Tin> pn M'nt Hit f' .M.-ijo; 
U. H. Sir Iftikhar All lihan Bahadur, i; c l.r, < 
Who was born in lH8:i and a>i ilo iortm ‘ 
Major ill the Indian Army. Tin- .soil of (iu j 
State is among th^* rich' si iu Mulwa, b iuu 
mainly of the best black eotto^ vari tv, b arinr ; 
exoellont crops of poppy. Ti>c uvi ragt uiinual j 
revenue Is 0,78,9(19. ; 


i (fflShof til 


A Babaanr. 
educated j3 


Orchha State.— The dHIdts of this State ate 
Bundola Raiituts claiming to be dcficciftanta Ct 
tnc Irttharwars of Benares. It waa touhd^ 
as .-III independent State in 1048 A. D. It entaed 
into relations witli the British by the 
treaty made tii 1812. The prnent mler 
IS ills Highness Sir Pratap Singh. a.CKej^ 
a.c.i.a., wlio was born In 18547 He Jiae 
the title of nigimcss Saramad-i-rajbat- 
Bundelkhand Muliaraja Maliendra Sawal 
lia iadiir. he pn s.nt chief enjoys a salute 
01 17 guns. I In- Slate lias a population of 830»032 
and an area of 2,08u sqiian iuH< s. Tin* capit^ 

mji, ^ qd 

*:• Orchha, the old capital, hac 

fallen into decay but is a place of intcrert on 
aeeoiinl of its magniUcent buildings of wldoU the 
Jliicst were cri'cted by Bir SIngli Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

AgrntUi Govprnor-Qeneral-- 0 . V. Bosanquet, 
Gwatjor. 

Sfsident — W, E. Jardinc, C.LB,,I.C,S. 

Bhopal. 

Volitkal AgetU — W. S. DavJs. •* ^ 

Bdniiblkhand. 

Pulitiral Aycnf— Lieut. -Col. A. B. Minehin, lA 
BAGlfELKUAHn, l||p 

PolUiral Atj€iU~~L\ B Warburton, 1,0.8. 

Sikkim, 


Batlam— Is the premier llajiait State iu tin- 


sdics, hicludiug that of the Jagir ot Klu i.i iu ... 
Kttehalgarh Chieisiiip, which ini.v.s an annual 
toibute to the Katlaiii Darbar. J'lic st.'it.e w;ig 
toiuided by Batansingli, a great gran<l.<siri oi 
Baia Udai Stngii of Jodhpur, in KmJ. ih 
BoJa of Batlam is the r ligiouh le ad of the 
Bajputs of Malwa, and importont (vibt/* qiic.<t- 
tions concerning even Tliakiira tribiit:ir>' to 
Other chiefs are retTred to him lor d.-eir^inn. 
The present Chief of Riitlani is Col. I Us High- 
ness Baja Sir Sajjan Singh, K.o.s.i., who was 
bom in 188U, and invested with full powers in 
1898. 'In administration His Highness is 
assisted by a Coimeil of four meiiib< Ts. Since 
April 101.5, His Highuess has been serving at ttie. 
front in France. „ . 

Senior Member of Council,— Bal Baliadur 
Brijmohanpath A. Ziitshh h.A., il.b. 

^ j^tia State. — The chiefs of this State, in the 
vM^hand AgCucy. are Bundela Ba.ipnts of 
the^Orel^ house. Tim territory was granteo 
by the dhlef ot Orchha to bis son Bhagwan Rao 
la 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-eaaft 
; "r. S'™**?, ob th. 


*Wira.Ag..u^. ltyov.rean.m aot jiri , ,iutli by the Britteh Utor^ror 

l-u' . on UiP wnut. hv 


on the w'cst by ff^epai. The population 
OI Bhutia., Ypt hCh, and N* pSh-sc. It ftSS 
(hr dirt ct routf to tin- Chiimb] Valley in Tibet. 
I hr main axis of tin- Jfimalayas, which runs 
v'ji't and Wi'ht, forms tin* boundary betWMkn 
Siickim ^d Tilict. Thr Singalila and OboM 
ra'igfs. Which run southwards from the main 
chain, srparafcr .Sikkim from Nepal On the 
wt st, and from TiIk I and Bhutan on the eiut 
Mom tin. oa.brii Hank of the Singalila rauM 
f P^l**^* of KlnchinjutiS 

(28,140 I' ft), ont of the highest mountalni 
In tht‘ world .* it throws out a second spuj' 
T'ndong. The Ohola ranse 
which Is much loftier than that of SlniSlir 
leaves the mum cliain at the Dongkya mottstahh 

Tmdition says that the anocstori of the ttJgi’ 
Th '^^‘Siiisdly earn., from eastern iSSeE 

rhr Stati was twice invaded by the Gurkhac aft 
the end of the clgliteimth century. On the out!. 
bre.Ak of the Nepal War in 1814, the^Brlftigli' 
tort^d an alliance with the Raja of Sfkklm'aaA' 
at the eloHo of the war tee Baja was rewmidiM hW' 

Ml. H. H. IbhualaAokeadn^vlnd Singh 1 £? 




f|iorUuit crops aro maizr and rice. There an | tcrii|.oral nilor. 'J'iic l))iariu;i Uajfi is reaarded as 
several trade routes through 8ikkha from | a very finrli nicariiatiou of Buddha, far higher 
Dtcrjeellng District into Tib t, In tlic cuiivi n-i than tliu urdinary iiicarnatioos io Tibet, of which 
Uxm of ld9a provision was made /or tin op uin;: j there arc several hiiiidredH. On the death of a 
<tf a trade route but the rtisiilts wvre di-appoiiii - 1 DharTna Ifaja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
Utg, and the failure olthe Tibetans to luHilUieir! and hit reinearnation then takes place, always in 
obligations resulted lu 19()4 in the rit spatcii ol a th« Choje. or royal family of Bhutan. 

Knisfitou to Lliasa, wlirre a imw eoiiv- ution w'ui Cultivation is bnt^kward end the chief crop is 
signed. Trade with the Briti-'h ha'' inert aM d ill nanze. Jhp Alilitarv force consists of local 
recent years, and is now b.tw.en Ui and rio under tin* cfuitrol of the different chiefs, 

lalchs yearly. A nmubrr of gooil road^ lia\t xhey aie of no miliUiry value, 
been constructed in rt-oent ye a^^. Tin pr. m nt * 

ruler, His llighrifss Maharajah Tashi ^’aInLYa I, Nepal. 


was born in 1803 and !,iicc; 4 m tUd in 1014 i 
His Hlgliness wa*< inV(^l(d with lull ndinj: 
powers on the Tith April 'I'ho thl* ot 

^C.l.E. was coni'irr<<l upon tin Mahaiaja on i 
■a- let January lOld. The awraut nvnut 
lOts. 2,6l!,(ib0. I 

Ptditieal Ojfficer in Sikl'im: — C. .\. !)■ 11. c.M.n'.j 
<on leave). Major W. L. Cuiapbtll, c.i.i:. 
iOfflciatiiig). ^ 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan exteiul.*^ for a distance of tiiipr<»xhnatf Ij 
loo miles east and west alon:{ the ;>(turiieii) 
Slopes of the central axis oi tiie Jihtiaiaxu.-, 
adjacent to the northern border ol l‘a>lTii 
Bengal and Assaiu. Its ar'^t !■>' lS,oo(t 
miles and its population, co^^l.'^lin^ ol Bmldlij-K 
and Hindus, has been e^tilllMt4‘tl at oOii.odii 
^Tic country foruieily belonged to a tiibr calu-ti 
Tek»pa, but was wn^ted fioin tlu'nt by -onw 
Tibetan soldicis about the nndillc o< thi .*-«’\eii' 
c**ncary. JSritiHlt rd!itjoii> nitb ihun.ir. 
oommenci'd ui 1772 when the Bliotiu< inxanrtl 
the principality of Coocli Bchar ami r>riti'-li aid 
nms Invoked by that BtaUi. After a laiiiihci o; 
raids by the Bhutanese into Ansi in. an 
(tbeHou. A. Eden) was sad to Bhiita:i, uiso uas 
grossly Insulted and coinpelled to >i.'n a ti«at\ 
•prr^pdeiiiig the Diiars to Bhutan. <»ii in- 
rdturh the treaty was disalkiwi'd and tin* ifuam 
fUmexed. This was followed by tin tr<‘ut> or 
IdObiby which the State's relation- wiib' ibt' 
Ooventment of India were snrif'ractnrilv rcgii- 
IsM. The State fonncrl> received an uiiowauc'* 
dl bdlf a lakh a year from the Kntisli Uomtii* 
Uesnt In consideration of the cession in l.Sda 
ot.rume tureaa on the southern borders. rhi.*« 
aHbwiarice was doubled by a new ircntv coin 
dnded in Jatiuary LOlO, by whuh the Hlmta- 
nese Goveninieiit bound itscir to be guided by 
the ndvloe of the British Governincnt In regar.t 
to its external relations, while the Brit 1 ^b 
Ctovomment ondertodk to evcreise no intcr- 
fOMDce in the internal administnilion of Bhutnii. 
On the oce4islon of the Tlliot Mission 
41 ,1904, the Bhotlas gave strong proof of their 
Itftodiy attitude. Not- only did they consent t 
'|n snnrew of a road through their country fo 
Chimibl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop. 
hjptoliipfiiiled the Britieb troops to Lhasa, and 


I'he kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country cm ending lor about 520 miles along the 
r-oiit 1 ) 1*111 slojie ot the ci'iitral axis of the tiima- 
la\:m. It b;t-« an ui<-:l of about 54,000 square 
iiiile-., \utl) a popuhitioii of about 5,000,000, 
elm ll^ Hindus. '1 lie grc'ater part of the country 
is iiiouiitainoiis, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. AboNe these is u rugged broken wall of 
io<‘U laiding up to the chain of suow-clad peaks 
wliK'h etilininuti' in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
aim others oi -liirhily les« altitude. The eountiy 
bifoie tin* (liirkha occupation leas split up 
into sev«*ral suuill kingdoms under Newar 
King*!. The (lurkhas tinder Pritlivi Narayan 
^Indi overran and eonqiurerl the difTerent 
kingdoms oi Pntan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other plnu'S during the latter half of the 
iMh eenniry ami sitie»* then have- been rulers 
or the \Nhole ol Nt'pal In 1840 the head of toe 
K.ii):i tamilv obtained from the sovereign the^- 
p4 tual right to tin- oni-\- of ITime Minister erf Xe- 
j>al and lln- light is -till i-njoyed by liisdrsceud- 
aiit In iN'iO .lung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the hr^t Hindu Chief to leave 
4iidi;i .* 11 X 1 (o I <eoiU(' iiciiiiainted with the 
powrr.anii rrsouiers ot the British nation. The 
n i.itions of X< pal with the Government of 
liidi.i are rrgiii.’iti d hy ilu- treaty of 1810 and 
-.iiiiM-pi- nt agii-. nii'iiis hy Which a ropreaenta- 
ti'e ol the Biiii-h lioviTiirnent is received at 
Kathmandu. I hi- British represi ntativc has 
1*01111 IO be styi.'d as Ib-sideiit though hb func- 
tion dilf.-r- much from that of n Ib'sideiit at the 
court- Oi the Natiw Statisof India. By virtue 
ol 1U( sanu tnaty Nepal maintains a B(*preB(*n- ^ 
bitive rtt JX Ihi and ner treaty n'latioas • with 
libit allow* hex to ki't'p a B( sklent at UlUssa 
ol lier own. Hit ndation with China la of a 
frii-ndly nature, liwr since toe conelnsion of 
tlii i n aty of 1 81 (J the friendly F(*lntlous with the 
Jtritish t^oveniment have steadily been main- ' 
tamtHl iuid dining tin* rule of the present Prime 
Miiilstei It has been at its height as is cvidcnosfl« 
by the valuable friendly help In men and moneys 
which has been given and w M eh was apnf^ia- « 
tively mentioned in both the^ousrs of BarBa- * 
ment and by Mr. Asquith In his i«uildhall speech 
in 1916. 

From toe foregoing account of the hitton of 
Nepal it will be seen tbat the Govgam^ ol 
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tbe coontry has generally been in the bands of liriUsb Army. He has been Prime ltjb>||dier.iui4 
the Minister of the day. Since tbe time of Jung Marshal of Ne|ial since June, 1001. 

Bahadur this system of government has been ' 

'dearly laid down and defined. The soverdgn, Rice, wheat and malxe form the chief vmoM ill ' 
or MabarajarUiimja, as he is rolled, is but a the lowlands. ' Mineral waalMi is supposed to be. : 
dignified flgarc-hrad, whose position can best great, but, like other eonrocs of revenue, has aOt'.; 
be likened to that, of the Emperor of Japan been developed. Comrounloatlons in the BbutO' * 
during the Sbogiinate. The real ruler of the are primitive. The revenue is about two OtetesV 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying of rupees per annum. The standing ars^ .hi' 
compile monopoly of power, couples with' his C‘<iimated at 45,000, the high posts in It boi^' 
oflicial rank the exalted title of Maharaja. lUIcKl bv relations of the Minlst^. The State M; 
.^ext to him comes the Comma nder-in-Chicf, of considerable archseological interest and many ' 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister, of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha*! 

Tlie present Minister at the lieud of affairs of life have been Ideutiflod in it by the remains Of 
Hcpal Is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shinn Shcrc inscribed pillars. ^ 

Jung Bahadur Kana, o.o.n., o.c.s.i.. u.c.v.o., 

p.cij;i. and Houoiary Lieut .-Gencial in the Resident, Lieut. -Col. S. F. Bayley. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the, ^st Frontier 

Provinces are Anib, Cliitral, Dir, -Nawa;.'?*! 
(Bajaur), and Pljulcni. 'I lie toiul nM-a is ahout 
7,704 square miles and the popiilaitoii, inainiy 
Mahomedaa, L'* 1,02:2,094, 'J he annual 

revenue of the first four is about ]:>. 4.C.';,<K10 ; 
, that of Fhulcra is unknoun. 

Amb. — Is only a villa ge on tho wes^tern 
■ bank of the Indus in Independent 'lanuwaia. 

Gliitral. — Buns from lui to the ><uuth of 
tbeHindu-Kush lange ill the iioith, and ha;< lui 
area of about 4,500 square mile,'!, '.rhe nihifh 
dynasty has Diaintdined itbwlf for more than 
three hundred years, during tiic greater part of 
' which the State has constantly L«-ejj at war uith 
fto neighbours. It was visited in by tlic 
JLocfchart Mission, and in ld89, on the establi-.h- 
ment qf a political agency in Gdeit. the rider 
of Chltral received an annual puhshly from tJie 
Brlttdi Government. That subsidy uas increased 
two years later on condition that tho ruler, 
Amam-ulfklulk, accepted the advice of tho Bri- 
tish Govwnment in all ipatters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence, liis sudden 
deutfr^ 1892 was followed by a dispute as to tlic 
succession. The eldest son ffizam-ul-Mulk U'us 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared 
against the infidels and the Agent at Giigit, who 
^ nad been sent to Chltral to report on the sltua- 
Uoii, was besieged with his escort and a force 
had to be despatched (April 1895) to their 
relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are ertremcly fertile and continuously culti- 
vated.. The Internal administration of the 
eouiitiy is conducted by the Slcbtar, mul the 


lorcigii policy is regulated by tlie ' Political 

.Xgciit. 

Dir. — 1'lie terrltoricR of this State, about 
. 1,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained hy the Fanjkora and its afiluents down 
to the jnnctiofi of the former river with ibo^ 
Ikijatir or Bud, and also the country cast Of thtl' 
iroin it point a little above Tirah in Upper Swatr ; 
down to the DuSli Khcl Country, foUomng (hO.: 
nirht bank of tJic Swat river throughout. The • 
K hail of J)ir is the overlord of the country .exacS*^'" 
iiig alJogiaricp from the jiotty chiefs of the eiabC^-' 
Dir is njiiinly licid by \usufKat Pathans, the oMt'/- 
noii-J^atbaii inhabitants being now confined 
• The iipjier portion of the Fanjkora VaUey luicifWIbt' 
. as the Ba.shkiir. 

Bajaur. — Xawagoi is a tract of oomifii^" 
included in tho territories collectively known 
Bajuiir wliich is bounded on the north by 
. Fanjkora river, on the east by the Utman 
■ and Moiitaiaud territories and on the wmt 
I watershed of the Kuna river wbieb alvlaea:l 
I from Afghanistan. The political syotem^ If f 
; can be termed system. Is a communal fOtn ^ 

: p.arty govenimeut, subject to the eonuM t 
i Klmii of Nawagal, who is nomtoaiiy toe b< 

; tary chief of all Bajaur, Under him the ooi 
{is divided into several minor KbaiWi^ 

I govmn d by a chieftain, usually a IMW id 
j of the Khan. But virtually tbe auto^ty < 
chieftains is limited to the ctedits tolfiiT ' 
or ushar, when they can enintae hA VSf} 
and to exact military servloa it 
! choose to render ife» 

I P(Mieia Agent for Mi Swat 
‘ Major W, J . Xeeiii 
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NATIVE STATES UNDEB LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Jdency frcludea 6 

Btetes covering an area of 10,087 square 
OI these the Ste^ of Travancore and 
lent ancient Hindu dynasties, 
the Inheritance of the chieftain 
Tondiman. Banganapallc and Sondiir, 





jpetty States, of which the first is ruled by a 

rnt»,Seln 


the centre of two British districts. 


UTame. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Xiaeaooore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

CMiln 

1,301 

918,llo' 

Cndidiottai 

1,178 

411,878; 

Banganapalle .. 

25.5 

39.356; 

Sandnr 

161 

13,5J7i 


Approx. 
Kc venue 
111 laklis 
of rupees 


47 


16 



TrSYBlicore. — This State occupies tlic sout h- 
srest portion of the Indian Peniiusula, forming 
■n biegiilar triangic with its a])ex at Capi* 
Comorin. The early history of 'i'ruvancorc is 
Id meat part traditional; but there is little 
douMihatU. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chcra d^7ia'«t.y, one of the three 
meat Hindu dynasties which exercised severe- 
qpity at one time in 8outlicrn India. Tiie 
chiefs, who had subsequently set up a> 
niendent rulers within the State, weie all 
oued, and the whole country, included 
bio its present boundaries, was consolidated 
limught ond<r one rule, by the Maharaja { 
rtbanda Varma (1729-58). 'J'bc Rngli^ii 
i; settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
Ttivandrom, and built a factory thiTe in 
In the wars in wiilch the Bast India 
^pMHiy were engaged in Mmlura und 'linne- | 
ly,^ In the middle of the I8th centurv, the 1 
^Wicore State gave aa^istance to tiic British 
"les. Travancore was reek'nied as one 
annehest allies of the British Powci and 
dingly included in tlie. Treaty maile in 
reendibe East India Com pan v and the 
' Myaore. To protect, the State from 
nroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
. n 1788 with the East TnUia Coinpnnv, 

. 1795 a forma] treaty was concluded, by 
. tha Company agreed to pnitect Travan- 
Imra all foreign enemies. In 1805 tbe 
|l aubBldy to be paid by Travancore was 
at 8 lakhB of rupees. , 
prment ruler is THs Highiiess Maharaja 
ma Vaima, u.o.6.]., o.c.i.k., who was 
-4857 and oaecnded the masnad in 1885. 
iVftnmvat IS eondueted In hia name with 
itotanoe of a Dewan (Dewan Bahadur M. 
ihaXalr). The work of legislation is en- 
a. -Council brought into existence in 
-amcmbly known as the Sri Mulam 
'Aawmbly ODiwts once a year, when its 
Tammf le to bring suggestions before tbe 
39ie Stite supportB a military force of 
nav ipd^eatlcm haa advanoed oonalder- 


ably in recent years and the State takes a lead- 
ing place in that respect. The principal food 
grain grown Is rice, but the main source of agrl- 
ciiltura) wealth is the coooMnut. Other crops are 
pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
weaving and tlie making of matting from the 
coir are among tlio chief industries. The State 
is.wpj] pnividcil with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable (or country or.ifts. T9ro lines of 
railways interi^ect iiie country, the Cochin- 
Slioranoro in the north-west and the Tinnevelly- 
Quilon i)us.-iing through the heart of the State. 
A iliird P ic. from ()uilon to Trivandrum, was 
open-d on thr .laiiuary 1918. The capital il 
Trivandrum. 

Poliiivid \qrn* I H. L. Braid wood, i.e.s. 

Cochin. — 'I'his Stale on tlie south-west coast of 
India tioundcd by the .Malabar IM^trict of the 
Madr.ns Piosid>‘fiey and tiie State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of Its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Hajas of Cochin bold 
tlie teriltory in right of iJoscent from Cheraman 
Pei lima), wlio governed the whole country of 
Kerala, iiieliiding Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Cliola King.^ about the beginning 
of (he ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
li.^hea himself as .ati iniiependeDt Kuler. In 
l.>02, tlK' Portugiie-»e were .allowed to settle in 
w'hut is now British Cochin unci in the following 
y(‘ar tlu^y built a fori and e»tublislierl roinmer- 
cial relations in tiic Slate, in the e»^lier wan 
with tlie Kainorin of CalicMit, they assisted the 
Uajus' of Cochin. The, mlluence of the Portu- 
giieho on the we..t coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventcintli century, and 
ill l«G:j iliey were ousted from the town of 
Cocfiin by the Dutch with whom the Baja 
cntertHl into frieiidl.« relations. About a CMl- 
turv later, in 1759, wiieti the Dutch power began 
to dcclim;, tin* Kaja wa** attacked by the Zamo- 
L-IIi*d with 


rill of Calient, wlm was expellfd with the i 
tanee of tlie It.ija of Travancore. In 1776, the 
Stale was couqu«Ted by llydor Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
sub'.eqmiitty to 1ii> !^on, Tippu Sultan. A 
t resit V wr •» coiietuiled in 17‘.n between the Baia 
anti tlie Kasi India Company, by which SQb 
iligbiH-.^ a'leed to become tributary to the 
British Govmuuent for liis territorleB wbfeh 
uen* tln n in the pOfc.seiS3ion of Tippu, and to pgy 
a subsidy. 

Ills iriglirn>s Sri Sir Kama Varmah, 

o c.s j.. 'i.c.! K . who was born in lSr>2,aiid who 
Msei nd' d the Mii'-iiad in 1895, having abdicated 
ill Di o inbf'F, 1914, His Highness Sri Kdnui 
; Varmaii. who was born on 6th October, ISSSb 
I sMctv-ded to the throne and was duly installed 
a- Baja On tlu' 21st January 1915. The admlnla- 
trat ion is euudu ch d under the control of the 
Baja whose chief Mjiil’^ter and ExcouUve 
Dfllcir is the D>‘wan (J. W. Bbore), The 
foH'sts of Coeltin form one of its most Valti* , 
able a«ets-. They abound In teak, ebOlhy. 
black wood, and other valuable trees. Bm 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuttiud 


go^, and the State owns a line of railway .froim 
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Bbonaoie to Emalnilam,the capita of the State, 
and <a X^ieet Steam Tramway used in devdop- 
fng the foieste. The State eupports a lone 
oC 25 offlceiB and 245 men. 

PMieal Agent : U. L. Braidwood; i.o.8. 


PadnkottaL — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Tiichinopoly. on the south 
by Madura and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to tlie 
Pandya Kings of Madura, delations with the 
iBn giiah bogan during the Carnatlo wars. Bur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Toudimon oi the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending tliem pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of bis fidelity to the English. In 1750 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muliaiii- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, In settling the Madura and I'inneveliy 
oountries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar All. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (IfiOO). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Uaja. The present 
ruler is Bri Brihadamba Das, Sir Marihauda 
Bhairava Tondlman Bahadur, O.C.I.E., who is 
eighth in descent from the founder of tlie family. 
He succeeded in 1880. The Collector of Trictiino- 
poly is ex-oflicioPolitical Agent for Pudukottai. 
The administration of the State, under the Jtaja, 
is entrusted to a State Council of three members, 
a Superintendent (Mr. Sidney Burn j.c.s.), 
Bewan, and Couocillor. The variou<* de])art- 
ments are constituted on the British India 
modcL The pruicipal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one-sevtuitli of the 
State, contain only small t’nibcr. There arc no 
large indubtrics. The State is well provided with 
toi^, but Pudukottai is the only municipal 
town in the State 

Political Agent: H. T. Reilly, I.c.b. 

Bnnganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eiglitcentli cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to My.sorc and 
back again to Hyderabad, 'i'hc control over it 
was coded to the Madras Government by tlie 


Nisam in 1800, and subsequeatly pamedi MuoiuA. 
a long period of mismanagement endfaglii.m 
removal of the Nawab Fateb AH Kbaim liMHk'. 
The present ruler la Nawab Moer Gbidam 
Khan, Bahadur, who administers the State wHft'*; 
the assistance of the Bewan, Khan Bsliadilt ' 
Khaja Akbar Hussain. The chief food gcalfls 
grown are rice, wheat and oiiolam. ROadShM 
recently been constructed and the^cap^’^' 
Bauganapallo, Is being gradually opeuisd up 
with broad tiioroughfarcs. The Nawab paya 
no tribute and maintains no military foroe.^ 
Sericulture, lac cultivation, and weaving In- 
dustries liavc latdy been started in the State. 

Political Agent: H. G. Stokes, i.as. 

• 

Sandur.—'Tliis Is a small State atmost 
surrounded by the Bistrict of Bellary the Col- 
lector of wliicti Is tile PoliUcai Agent. Its early 
history dates from 1728 when it was first seiaea ' 
by an ancestor of the present Baja, a Maratha 
named Sidhoji R 410 . It subsequently beoame 
a vassal to the Peshw'a, after whose downfall 
a formal title tor the State was granted by the 
Madras Govonimeiit to one Siva Roo. The 
pn'srnt ruler is H. H. Raja Srlmant Venkata 
itao, Rao Saheb Ghorpade, Mamulkat Madar, 
Hruaiiathi, who was born in 1892. The State la 
adlllilli^t(Ted by the Raja and the Bewan 
(M. R. R. A. Subraj'a M'odilar Avcrgal). The 
Raja pays no tribute and maintains no military 
forcr‘. Tile most important staple crop is 
oholam. T(>ak and sandal wood arc found in 
small qiiaiitiifcs in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess rni ^irnfa 
interest. Tiie hematites found in it' are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of .a 
ridge 150 feet in h(ught, which apparently Con- 
sists entirely of pure sted grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the clieaptf English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been few 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over ' 
2;23,000 tons of manganese ore were traasportea - 
by one company. 

Ag, Political Agent : J. M. Turing, 1.0.8. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY, . 


More than a half of the total number of tlie 
ve^ various units counted as Native States 
In udia are under the Government of Bombay. 
The obaractcrlstic feature of the Bombay 
fitates is tbe great number of p(‘tty piincipali- 
tles; tbe peninsula of Kathiawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
Tbe recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tim is due to the clrcumstauce that the early 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the d$ fiuto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by a landholder as carrying alth it a 
quasi-BOvetelgn status. As the rule of suc- 
oessioo by piimogenlture applies only to the 
larger prlncipoUtlw, tbe minor states are con- 
tinual^ suffering dlsintegiation. In Bombay, 
as inCentrai Inma, there axe to be found every- 
where the traces of dlshitegration and disorder 
left by Che eighteenth ceotory. In no part of 


India is there a greater variety of ptinclpajlhi 
ties. The bulk of them are of modem onm ; 
the majority having been founded by Maraw ■ 
in the general scromble for power in the nddj 
of the eighteenth century, but seveiai RaJpH 
houses date from earlier times. Intermix 
traces of aDeicnt' history arc to be found a 
Sachin, Janjira and Jahiraltod, where 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abyi 
sinian admirals of the Beccan fleets, still lemMi 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kdlis, ekn 
else an enfeebled authority in the Dangs aft 
the billy country that fringes tbe Mahl and fh 1 
Narbada rivers. ^ j, \ 

The control of the Bombay Govertaneat.j b, 
exerdsed through PoUtleBl Agenti, 
positions and duties vnn greatly. T|n sfimi 
of tbe more important filatos tbrit f 
are eonlincd to tbe idvlng of advJee 
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legteralM of a general surveillance; In other 
' oOOtt they are invested with an actual share 
«lll the administration ; while States whose 
*iSilerB are minors— and the number of these 
'111 always large— are direcuy managed by Oov- 
emment offleem. Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
e^^ns with the British Government; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
wmally guaranteed by Oovenimeni. The 
powjest of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
custom^ and range downwards to a mere 
dht to collect revenue In a share of a \illagc, 
ntimut criminal or civil jurisdiction, as in the 
mase of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

3m Katlve States in the Bombay Presidency 
nmsber 877. Area 65,761 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675. They are dividt^l 
lor admiidstratlve purposes into the following 
agencies Bijapur Agency, 2 states ; Ciiteli 
Agency, 1 state; Bliarwar Agency, I state 
fmvanur) ; Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, JA7 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, ilhrangadhra, Gomlal, Junagadh, 
Kawanagar); West Khandesli Agency, 2U 
states'; '^Kolaba Agency, 1 state (.Tanjira) ; 

Agency, 9 slates (principal state 
. with 0 feudatory states ); Mali! 
Agency, 51 states (principal state, 
Idar) ; Nasik Agency, 1 state ((Surgana) ; 
Falanpur Agency, 17 states (principal stale, 
Palaapor) ; Poona Agency, 1 state (Blior) ; 
Bewa Kantha Agency, 62 stalics (principal 
State, Bajpfpla) ; Satani Agency, 2 states ; 
SavantvadI Agency, 1 state ; Shoiapur Agency, 
1 state; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (KJiairpiir); 
Surat Agency, 17 states; Tliana Agency,! state 
((Jauhar). The table below gives details of the 
area, etc., of the more important States : — 


State. 


1 (havnagar 
Hutch 

i Huangadhra 
I iondal 
] liar 

; unagadb 
1 ihairpur 
l^pur 

iSgar 
mpor 


Area 

in 

sq. miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Appiox. 
llexemu 
in lakiis 
of rupees 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

7,616 

513,429 

25 

1,156 

79,142 

12 

1,024 

101,916 

15 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

3,284 

434,222 

2G 

6,050 

223,788 

15 

3,165 

8.33,441 

57 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

i 1,750 

220,2.*i0 

5 

1,517 

101,588 

9 


-This, comprises the 

, Jaghirof Jath (980.8 square miles in 
^d). The amall Estate of Dallapiir with 
i am of 96.8 square miles lapsed to the Jutit 
l^on the demise of its last ruler Banibai 
Ineh pafle In January 1017. On the auncx- 
4011 Of Itetaia, In 1849, Jath and Daflapur 
“a Other Sataca Jaghirs, became feudatories 
British Government. Tlic latter has 
lOroitliKn Once Intcrfeied to adjust the pecu- 
r aMts of the Jath Jaghir and In con- 
hoe of nuttiBious acts of oppression on the 
11! tile then ruler was compelled to assume 
' tBBhagesabnt from 1874 to 1885. The 


Chief of Jath who belongs to the Maiatha caste, 
is a Treaty Chief and ranks as a first class Saidar* 
He holds a sanad of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The gross 
revenue of the State Is about 8 lakhs chiefly 
derived from land revenue. Tlie Jath State 
pays to the British Government Bs. 6,400 per 
annum in lien of horse contingent and Bs. 4,8(U) 
on account of Sardeshmiikhi rights. 

Political Agent . — Jahangir Kalkhosru 
Navroji Kabraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and nor: .'i-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on tjic south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar aiiil the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-weH by tlio Indian Ocean. Its area» 
exclusive of tlie great salt marsh nailed the 
Kanti of Ciiteli, is 7,616 square miles, ^e 
capital IS liliiij, where the ruling Chief (the 
Slaltiimo Flis Kiglim ss Maha Bao Sri Kbci^ljl 
Savni Biliadur, (l.C.R.l., O.G.I.E., resides, 
ir.s i^olatrd position, the special character of 
its pt'uple, thi ir pi'oiilinr dialect, and their 
strong tooling of pc'r^onal loyalty to their 
ruler, the piiiiiife^ula of Cutch lias more 
of the elomeiite of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dox>^ndencica of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the (rreck writers. Its modern 
iiLstory dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samina Kajpiits in the fouricenth cen- 
tury. Tiie section of the Saniinos forming tlie 
ruling family in Cutch wore knoum as the 
Jadejas or * (;ltildren of Jada.* The British made 
a treaty with the Stetc in 1815. Thera 
IS a fair proport i«>ii of good arable sell in Cutch; 
and wheat, hariiy and cotton are cultivated. 
Botli iron aiul coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch U not Oil for \h^ beautiful embroidery and 
siKcrwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of hon>c importance. Trade Is 
ehietly carried l»y sea. 'L’he ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. few of the Bhayats are 
invested w'ith jurisilirtioiial powers in varying 
degrees in their owi. Estates and over thclr own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
adminid "ution of tin* Cutch State is the number 
and position of tlie JShuyat. These are Bajpufi 
iiobli's forming tlie b'-otherhood of the B^ 
1'liey were granted a share in the tcrriteites of 
the ruling eliief u't provision for their mamtenanca 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer* 
geiicy. Thu number of tliesc chiefs Is 137, and 
tlio total minibiT of the Jadeja tribe In Cutch 
is about 16,000. The British military force 
having been withdrawn from BhuJ, the State 
now' p:iys Bs. 82.257 annually as an Anjac 
equivalent to the British Government* 
The military force consists of about 
1.000 in addition to wliicli, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

PolUical Agent : Lt.-Col. B. S. Pottlnger* 

Dharwar Agency— Tliis comprises only the 
small State or Savanur. The founder of 13ia 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Auimngsbbe^ 
At the close of the last Maiatha War the NawMti 
of Savanur whose conduct Imd beea exeep*. 
Uonally loyal was confirmed In hfai pOBsesBloBa 


loo 
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' by tlM Bxltlfib Oovernmcnt. The State pays no 
ttlbote. The principal crops are jwari and 
cotton. The area is 7u square miles anU popula- 
tkm 17^0. Tbe revenue is about one lakh. 
Xbe pnaent chief is Captain Abdul Majidkhan 
l>!leriang Bahaiiur. 

l*olUieal Agent, £. O. Turner, l.c.a. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the ciiici 
aorts of India and of the Auiiilvadu Jvirigdom. 
'At the end of tlje thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the rii-hcst tuwiib in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixtmith ceniur> also it 
formed one of the cJiief ccutrcb ol coiumt-icc in 
\V'eBteni India. J*'actoru‘b were estabiblied 
theio by the English and the Dutch, it nat* 
eBtabllshed a distinct State about 1730, tlie 
founder ol the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Aialiouiedau iiu\ernor& oi 
Gujarat. Tiu: priseiit ^auuL is ilio Diglnn.sr 
Klrza Hussein Yawur Khan who j." a Miial. 
Mogul of the KajumKani family of PtT»ia, ano* 
was bom on the ItitU Hay, lOXl. ili^ tutlu-i. 
the late Mawab JatTar Ali Khan, diid on 
January, 1U15, leaving him u niinur. Tin 
State is thcn^forc under Briti^ii Adud'ii-tration 
The State pays a tribute of Its. 31,021 to tin* 
British Governmeut. \Vhf*at and eotton ar* 
the prhicipal crops. Tin n- is a broad gaiiiz< 
line from Cambay to Petlad, connecting will) 
the B. B. & G. I. Itailway at An and. run)ba> 
Is a first ,(;^ahs Stat** having full juris-dietioi. 
Bevenue is about six lakli.^. Tin ar a of tie 
State is 350 squan- mih s, population 72,050. 
PolUicat Ag^nt, C. Kcr, i.t s. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
peuioBula or western portion ol the rro\iiice ut 
Oujarat, Bomba>. its eatieuie length K about 
220 miles and its greatest IbreaUth about 105 
miles, the area being 23,445 square tuiies. Or 
total about 2U,^i^2 square inilcb nilh a 
popuiatioD of 2,49G,U5V is the teriit(u> fornnng 
the Folitical Agency subordinate to the Go* 
vemment of Bombay, ebtablished in lb22, 
hayumimdei its control nearly 200 separate 
■ Staiir whose cbiefs divided auiung.^t tlieni> 
/ mives the greater portion ol the ponnsulu. 

Kathiawar Agency ib divided tor udmiiiis> 
/ tiativc puiposefe into four prautb or divibionir— 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohelwar — and 
Idle States have since ln03 been arranged iii 
' . asveo classes. Since 1K22 political authority in 
Xhthlawar has been vebted in the Political Agent 
Btibordhiate to the Government ot Bombay. 
In lOUli the designations of the Political Agent 
his Assistants were ebun^eii to those of 
Agent to the Governor Oiid Political Agents 
of the plants. Before leOo, except for the 
criminal court ot the Agent to the Governor, 
titfl biUKw* to 1831, to aid the Oarbars of the 
several Btates in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with the judicial administration 
of the territories was diplomatic, not inagis* 
terlal; and the criminal jiiiisdlcUon of the 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In however, tb6 cottotiy underwent an 
' ImppriWt ohrage- The jurisdiction of all the 
' chi% was classified and aeflned.: that of chle& 
of the first and second classes was made plenary ; 
that at lesser shleb was graded in a diminishing 
Ibsale. Xbe four Pohtical Agents of the tvanU 
in the four cUvIbIods of Satuaimr, 


now exercise residuary junsdlctioa wHih Inrge 
civil and criminal powers. Bach ;PbllticBl 
Agent of a prant has a depiity, who resides aft. 
the headquarters of the prant or division, ifta 
exercises subordinate civD and riimlnal poweft, 
Bcrlous criminal cases are committed ny tlm. 
deputies to the court of the Agent to tbef^ow 
eriior, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
lie. The Agent to ttie Governor is aided m thU. 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent' 
and Jiidiciiil Assistant, who is usually a member 
of thQ liiilian Civil Service. Appeals Item hIs 
decisions lie (lir«‘ct to the Governor of Bombay 
in Conn ell in his exi ciitive capacity. Two 
Deputy Absihtuiits also help the Agi'nt. 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiauar, Svaa 
Haeonoebic, o.ai., l.c.s. 

Bbavnagar. — This State lies at the bead and 
we^^ Mdc of the Gulf of Cambay. The Oohsl 
Kajpulb, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagsr 
bcluiigs. are said to have settled in the country 
about ttie year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons—Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji— <aie 
d<*scended rcspccrivcly the chiefs ofBhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An inthnate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Govemmeiit 
and Bhavnacar iii the eighteenth ccutory when 
the chief of tliat State took pains to destrogi^^ 
pirutcb which Infested the neighbouring sEm. 
ihe State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bliavnagar were consolidated in the hands ot 
the British Govcriirnent in 16U7. The State 
pays an aniniai tribute of Ka 1,28,000 to the 
Bntisl) Go^eruiuent, Jtsr. 3,5sl-H>0 as PoshkasU 
to Baroila, and Bb. 22,858 as Zortaibl to Juna- 
gadii. U Ti. Alaharaja Jiool Shrl Bbavsiiighli» 
K.c.h.J., is the supreme and final authority m 
the. State. Tlie general administration Is 
eoiiflucted under Jlis Highness* directions 
by tin* Dt'wan (Mr. M. A. Tana), who is 
a-'sht^ d by tlu- Xaib Dewan, the Personal 
A«histant and the Judiclui Assistant. One 
;ioti>wortliy feature in the admin fstcatton 
is the complete separation of judkftd ttom 
executive functions and the decentrallsatloil 
authority is another. ’ The autliority ftOd 
powers ol all the Beads x>f Departments havft 
been clearly deUned, and each within his own 
sphere is iiMiepeiidcnt of the otheil, 
dirfx;tly reapousible to the Dewan. 

I'he chief products of the State are gfsim : 
cotton and salt. The chief manufaotiues > — 
oil, co]>per and braes vessels and do ‘ 
Bliavnagar State itailway is 205 miles I 

and the niiinagement of It undertakes j 

working of the Dlirangadhra State BaAlwftj 
a length of 40 miles. The capital of the L. 
is the tow'D and port of Bhavnagar, l^hkh j 
a good and safe harbour for shlpplnk ftM 
on an cxiciisive trade as one of m.^!KFlBftlp 
markets and harboute of export for 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar suppcffts ftOO IfM 
periai Service Lancen and Mft miute 
Armed Police.' 

Dhrangadlira Stata 

of laud imtersected by __ 
consists of bUl^ and rooky 


Is quarried, 
longs to the Jhaia ^ 
don ot the Makvana 


chief of 



tribe, aririniilly 
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flNUB iDterferiim in the Internal odmhiiBtntion 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Uahomedan, 
by tace a £Udi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
ITawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cesaloii according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin* 
solar independence, there being no Folitica] 
Agentb* and no interference whatever in its 
•Inteenal affairs. About that year the mal- 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; 
them branches of administration were in con- 
seqnence taken out of his tiands and vested 
In a Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H. H. Hawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, u.c.lh.. 
who was born in 1862. The li<‘lr -apparent i> 
Sldi Mahammad Khan, born on the 7th Mardi 
X014. The area of the State is 377 square 
miles, and the population 101.120. The average 
revenue is 6 lakhs. The Stati'< maiutaius 
au irregular military forci- of 2i(i. Tlit- eapitiil | 
is Janjira. 44 milrs south of iiuinhay Inland i 
The Cldef exx^rclses full powers iu ('rimiii.il i 
Civil and Revenue matters of tli. ^^tate iiiclutliug ' 
Jafarabad. a dei>eiidency oi the .iniijira State I 
in Kathiawar. 11c is cutith d to a dyua tic 
salute of 11 guns. In recogiut iuu of M rvin .s . 
rendered iu couucctiou with the war hK .-aliit • ' 
was raised on the 1st January 1916 to 13 guu^ 
personal. 

Kolhapur Agency.— Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tkm of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolhaimr 
arc nine feudatories, of which the following 
five are important : Vislialgarh, liavda, Kagal 
(senior). Kapsi and Ichalkaraiiji. The proeiit 
ruling chief (Xil. Sir Shahn Chhatrapati Muitaraja, 

Southern Maratho Country States.— The 


( O.O.S.I.. o.o.i.a., a.o.T.o., tnmes his descent 
' from a younger son of Shivajlrfounder of the 
Maratha power. The prevalence of piipcy 
from tlie Kolhapur port of Malvaii compeUed 
the Bombay Oovernment td send expeditlonff 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and ogalq In 1798j 
when the Kaja agreed to give compensatloii' 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained shice 1785, and to permit the esta* 

I blisbiuent of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
InttTiial dissensions and wars wiUi neighbour* 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
KoUiapiir. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the Britlsli Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of coitaiu ports, the 
Kolhapur Kaja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the* 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articlra of production arc rice, jawar 
and sugar-cane and the iiiuimfactures are coarse 
cot run and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays np tribute, and supports 
a military fon’.e of 690. The nine feudatory 
'•>tAt(*s arc ndiuinistered by their holders. 
Except in tlie ease of tw'o whose holders are 
minors. Kollmpnr proper is divided into five 
pethas or taliikas and lour inalials and is man- 
I aged by the Maharaja, who has full fiowcra of life' 

; aiui drutli. 1'hc Southern Mahratta Itallway* 
passes through the State and is connected with 
I KoJiiapiir ('ity by a line which is the property 
I 01 the Mate. 

j Jiesidrnt and Senior Political Agent for 
I Kolhapur and the Southern Miitiratta Country-— 

I Lt.-Col. l'\ W. Wodelionse, o.i.B. 

Agency consists of the following eight States:— 


Name of State. 

Ari'a ill 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Uoveruiucut. 

Average 

revenue. 

Aangl . , 

libai (Senior) 

Ifimj (Junior) 

Knnmdwad (Senior) 

Eumndwad (Junior) 

Jamkbandi 

Mndhol gm 

Bamdmg ^ 

1,112 

330 

210 

185 

114 

524 

368 

160 

227,146 

j 80.281 

: 36,490 

! 38,37d 

j 34.084 

100,3(J4 
i 62.831 

I 36,610 

Ks. 

1,35,000 

12.557 

7,388 

* 9,018 
20,515 , 
2,671 

•Rs. 

10,75,766 

8.12.980 

2,56,268 

1,54.369 

1,78,669 

9,41,105 

8,62,916 

1,50,729 

Total 

3,021 

j 616,121 

1,87,740 

84,16,787^ 


Malll Kantha.— This group of Slates has 
a total area of 3.124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,631 Including tliat of Jdar WhhJi 
fs' 202,811. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
The Agency .consists of the first cKass State of 
Uar and 51 small States. The Native State 
of Idar coven more than lialf the territory, 
.lit has an area oi 1,669 square miles and an ave- 
rage revenue of Ks. 8,65,845 ; eleven other States 
am of some importance ; and the remainder are 
wrtates belongbig to Bajpnt or Koli Thaknrs, 
oaoe the lawless feudatories of Batoda, and still 
leg^iiriBg the anxious supervision of the Poli- 


tmal Oflicer. II. -li. Major-General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Kajput -it the Itathur Clan, having 
bera appoiuted regent of tlie State of Jodhpur, 
resigned the gadl of Idar in June 1911 and was 
succeeded by bis adopted son Daulatsinfajt, 
who is agiid 30. His Hignness has been on aotiva 
service. Many relatives of toe Maharaja and 
feudal chiefs whose ancestors helped to seoniie 
toe country for the present dynasty, now CAjoy 
large estates on service tenures, and there .Are 
numerous petty clilefo or bhumutt who hbve 
held consiaerable estates from the time ot the 
Raosofldor. or earlier, and am undm'hO* 
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obligMJoD of aervte. The revenueB of the State 
ato Bl»red by tno Mabaia)a with these feudal 
chtels. The Maharaja receives Its. 52,427 
annually on aocouiit of Khiohdi and other 
BaJ Hales from Its subordinate Sardars, the 
tiibutory Talukas of the Maid Kantha Agency 
' sod others* and pays Ks. 80,:t40 as tribute 
to the Gaekwar of Baroda through the British 
'.f^vemment. The subordinate Sardars of 
Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold theii 
estates on condition of military service, the 

f oota being three hor^ 0 Incn for every 1,000 
rapees of Be venue; but for many years thin 
service has not been exacted and no military 
force is maintained at present. The sceonc? 
clam States are Polo, to the nilershlp of which 
the succession is disputed, and Diuita, of wliieh 
tte ruler Is Maliamna Mamlrsingji. 

MiHeal Agent— Lt.-Col. HV. Bcalc. 

f , — ^This consists of one State 
I tlie north-west corner of tlic 
Surgana has an area of 300 
square miles and a population of 15,180. The 
rmlng chief is Prataprav Shankarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family. He rules the Stale, pubji^ct to 
the orders of the Collector of l^apik. Tin 
revenue of the State is about Its. 33,000. 

Palanpur Agency.— This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first claMS States, 
Palanpur and lludhanpur, and a few minor 
Htates and petty talukos. Its total area is 
0,393 square mllt's and the popuiatioTi is 515,092. 
The gross revenue Is about 14 f iukhs. 'I he 
territory Included in the .Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway oi fiie diller* 
ent Kajput dynasties of Anliilvu<la, the earl\ 
Khllji and Toghlak 8huhl dynasties of Dcliii, 
the Ahmcdabad Sultans, the Aliighal Knipei- 
drs, the Malirattas, and lastly the Jtntisli. 
!nic State from which tlie Ageney takeb ii> 
name is under the rule of ll. 11. Sir 
8her Muhammad Khan, o.c.i.E., who i.*, entitled 
Bawab and Dewaii of Palanpur. lit* i*« de.scendi‘d 
from the Tjohanis, an Atglmn tribe wiio upiienr- 
ed in Gujarat in the fourteen! li cent ary. Ibe 
connection of the British Go\(‘rnniciit wit:i 
the State dates from 1819 in which y»-.'ir the 
chief was murdered by u body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Abinedabud pass through 
the State and a considerable trade in eutton 
. doth* grain, sugar aud rice is ennied on. 'J'he 
State malntahis a constabulary fon:e of tiOU and 
pays tribute of Bs. 38,00U to the Guekwur of 
Bimda. The capital Is Palanpur, situated at 
the Junction of the Palanpur-Decsa Branch 
of the B. B* & CJ. 1. Baihvuy. It is a very' old 
settlement of which meutlon was made in the 
fftghtb oentury. 1 

Politieal Agenf— Lt.-0ol. N. S. Coghill. 

Badhanpiir is a State, with an area of 
1A50 square mUes, which is held by a branch 
Of the Babi fiuuily, who since the reign of Huma- 
yiln have alwi»*B been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H. Jalal- 
.Qd-dln Khanji, the Nawab of Badbaupun 
Ho has powers to try his own subjects even 
, lor capitu aflenees without permission from 
the BoUtioal Agent. The State maintaliiB a 
.ndBiaiy fbroe of 200. The principal products 


axe cotton, wheat and grain. The cajdtai 
Is Badhanpur town, a considerable trade centra 
for Boithem Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency. — ^This Agency, with 
an area of 4,056 square miles and a populatioo 
of 665,090, comprises 61 States, of which BaJ- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second clas^ 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty rates 
are Sanjeli in the north. Bhodarva and Umeta 
ill the west. Karukot in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates lie on the right bank 
of t-hc Narbada, wliilc the 24 Pandu Meliwas 
jetty estates including Dorka, Anghad and 
Jtaika, which together form the Doika 
Alebwas arc situated on the border of tiie Mahl. 

I'hc following arc the statistics of area and 
jiopulatiou for the priucijNil States 


SUtc. 


BalaMiior 
i:ariy.i 

Cbhota Udaipur 
Luna\ada 

Nnrukot (.Tainbhughoda) 
iiajpijda 
Suutb 

OtlHT .Turisdh'tional States,] 
(Ivil Stations and Thanu 
Circli’s 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


189 

813 

873 

•388 

343 

1,517 

394 

639 


Popu- 

lation. 


40,563 

115,350 

103.680 

76,008 

8,485 

161,588 

59,350 

100,126 


Under the ilrst Auliilvada dynasty (746-061). 
ali'iost all the Jtewa Xautlia lands except 
i.'liaiiijiantT were under the government of the . 
l;uriya!(, that 1>, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
t'leienib, twolitit 'iiul tlurtcentli centuries chiefs 
of llajjiut or jiart Kajput blooti, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
iiiva'^ioiis, took tiic place of tiie Koli and 
lr:ultT.*«. The first of the present Stotes to be 
f>(ablisbea was the house of the Baja of Baj- 
pi j>la. 

PolUical Agent — W. W. Smart, i.o.S. 

RaJpipla,— This State lies to the south of 
I the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517 square 
miles, and largely consists of the ItA jpUpi a 
JiUls which form the watershed between the 
Narbada and TapU rivers. The family of the 
Kaja of Kajpipla, U. H. Mabarana Staff 
Vljayasinjhi is sold to derive its orlgtn from a 
Kajput of the Gohel clan. The State pays an 
annual sum of Bs. 60,000 on account of Ghas- 
dana to tlie Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton is' the 
most important crop In the State. In the south 
theyre are valuable teak foresto. The esnltal Is 
Nandod, which is connected with AnklMVar bv 
miiway buUt by the Stote, ^ 
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Satara ^a^a. — Under this' heading are grouped the following six States:— 


State. 

Area 
•In sq. 
miles. 

1 Popu< 

; lation. 

Bevenue , 
in 

lakfaa, 

Attndh 


i 

501 

; 68,995 

8 

Pbaltan 

• • . . 


397 

55,990 « 

2 

Bhor 

.. 



925 

1 141,601 

5 

Afcalkot 


• • • • « * 

498 

1 69,082 

4 

Path 

. • ■ . 


884 

1 69,810 

2 

Bapblapur . . 

-• 


90 

8,833 

*20 


These were formerly feudatory to the Tiuja of Satara. Tn 1849 five of them were placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot taidcr tin* Collector of Bholapiir. Subaequentlyf the 
Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector ot Toonu and Jath and Dai)hlapur to the ^uthern 
Uabiatta country. Xhc last two arc now under the Collector of lUJapur. The ruling chlefiB 
are as follows : — 


State; 


Anndh 

Fhaltan 

Bhor 

Afcalkot 

lath 

Ilaphlapiir 


Buliug Chiefs. 


Tribute to 
Brilittb 
Govcrnmenti 


Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb. Pant Pralinldhi. 
Mudhujirav Jaiiiav Niiiibalkur .. .. .. .. 

H. U. ShauUarrav Chiuinajt, i*aiit Sachiv 


Ke." 

tt'dOO 

4,(184 


Fatehsinli Shahai llaje Blion^le alias Bapu Salieb . . . . 14,592 

itanirav Aiuritrav alias Aba Suneb Duphlo 6,400 

lianJ Bal Sah«‘b Daplile, widow of Uuinehandrarav Veukatrav 
Ohin’an lMphl<*. _ 


Savantwadi. — This State has an area of 
925 square miles and populaHon of 217,240. 
Xbe average revenue is 5| lakhs. Jt lie? to 
tte north of the Portuguese territory of Uoa, 
IHie general aspect of the count) y being e\« 
tremely picturesque. Early inseriptioii? take 
tbn history ot the State back to the sixth ceii< 
Imy. So late as the nineteenth century the 
tarU on this coast swarnutd with pirates and 
Hie country was very inueh disturbed. TJte 
mcent chief Is Khem Savant V, alias Bapu 
.Sididb Bhonale. Rice is the principal crop 
State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 

' ctnidy Marathas of the State are fav- 
' troops for the Indian Army and 

■Oinpiy much of the Immigrant labour in the ad- 
iiaeilt British districts. The Caijital is Savant* 
wndl, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 


SllOtePOr Agency. — This contains the state 
of Akfdkot which forms pa it of the tableland 
of the JCfocean. It has an area of 498 square 
Brrfiea and a population of 89,082. In the 
beginning ot the eighteenth century the Akal* 
kot teizttory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar 
was granted by the Raja oi Satara to a Maratha 
. Sardar, the ancestor of the present cliJef, sub- 
lect to the supply of a coutngcut of horse. In 
JR49 after the anneiation oiSatarat tlie Akal> 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 
Oovemment. 

Barin.— The State ha.« an area of 838 
' igiiare miles and is silniated in the heart of the 
FanjBbmatials distri^^ The Capital 


Tkiria is r» ached by a piu-ca road from Plplod 
-taiion on the B. B. dr C. 1. Railw'ay. at a distance 
or l ight nnli’-. Tht av ragi- nv. mie oi the 
St at.- I? alioiit 8 lac*. Tn.- State enjoy', plenary 
iwiw -r*. Tn<- lliil. r (Viptain Maharao) Shree 
Li:i-)jit'<inhj) bi loii'jiitc to the Hou.'C- of the 
renowui-d L^rithirnj Ciiohan and d -.'Cendi d from 
Patal llaol ti» ' Ui-t ttajput. king oi Gujrat has 
-i-i a activv s« rvioi- in tji- pn-'^ent w’nr, and han 
iiiunifici ntly a^i ti d Govimnniit In nun and 
iiion. y. Til. ^tapl- crop is maiz-. The forests 
an- rich in 1i:tk wood and nil -‘ort'. of Jungle 
produce. Tii- n is a glass flourishing indu^^ 
within the .state. There is a large scope for 
tori:«-t indu tri'S. 

The Sukkur Agency. — This coiisistB of the ' 
K hair pur State, a great alluvial plain iQ', 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square mUes. 
and a population of 22C,788, and -^reiveaiu 
of over 2 l> lakhs; 59 thousands. The present 
chief, B. 11. Mir Sir imam Buksh JUisA 
Talpur, (I.C.I.E., belongs to a Balocb family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession Of '' 
this family on the tall of the Kalhoia dyBm%. 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Kbalrpur Iwngil 
to tlic general history of 8ind. In that, ym' 
Mir Fateh All Khan Talpur established it - 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequent ^ 
iiis nephew, Mir Sohnb Khan Tolpur, foWM ^ 
the Khainiur branch of the Talpur fantUir, lot/ 
1832 the individuality of the KhatrptnlHata^ s 
as separate from the other Talpur 
was recognised by the British Govumiiiwb)}. IM " 
a treaty, under vhlch the use df (he fttror liM . 
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mud tho roads or Sind were secured to the Bri- 
- tish. The chief productR of the State are 
' ldl«8C\pd8i dhee, lildes, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The inaniffactures cAmprlBc cotton fabrics and 
yartons kinds of sllvera^are and metal work. 
There is ap Industrial school at the capital where 
burner a'drk, carpets, pottery. eto», an* produced. 
.The Ballway from ilydembad to Jlonri rims 
.thronidt the whcle length of the State. The 


rule of the Mirjs patriarchal,' but many cfaangeB 
have been made In recent years Introducing 
gn'ster regularity of proc.cduTe Into the 
adniinistratlon. The VTazlr, an officer lent 
from British service, conducts the adminlstn* 
tion under the Mir. The State supports a mill* 
tory force of 504 including an Imperial Service 
Camel and Baggage Corps Which is 130 slxong 
and is tu'.rving at thefront. 

Political Agent ; Otto Bothflold, l.C.8. 


' Surat Agency.— This is a small croup of throe second class States under the superinten- 
dence of the Collector uf Surat, A. K L. Emanuel, i.e.s. 


State. 


Ruling Cliicfe 


Area 
In sq. 
miles. 


Popula* 

tion. 


Dharampui' ^^aharana Shri Mohaiulevji Narayand vji 704 

Bansda Mahannal SliH ItidraMtihji Pnitap^tinhji 215 

Bachln Nawab Suli Ibrahim Muhainumd \ akut Khan Muba- 42 

zarat' Duula Nusrat Jung Bahadur. 


114,095 

44,694 

18,008 


The joint revenue of these, states is IhA lakhs. . and revenue. v>f 2% lakhs. Up to 1204, the period 
Tribute is paid to the British Coveninient nt ■ ot the first Maliomedun invasion of the Dee* 
Be. 9,154. Tiiore is also attached to thi- | can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Eoli 
Agency a tract uf country know'u as the Dangs, ■ chief. Tiie first Koli chief, obtained bis foot- 
which has an area of 099 square miles and a | ins in .lawliar by a device similar to that of 
population of 29,3.53 and a rc\eniit‘ of j i)idi>, wlieii slie asked for and received as much 
lUi. S0,iMt0, The country is divided into 14 Dangs 'land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
or States of very unequal area, each under > Koli chief out u hide into strips, and thus 
toe purely noinliiul rule of a lUiil ('liicf with | eilcle^e>J the territory of the State The present 
toe title of llaja. Nuik, Tradhan or l^iwar. eh'* t h Jiaia Vlkrarubiiah Pa** an gi^ hall who 
Thana Ageocy.— Tills includcH ilie state a>liiiirti.-tei.s the State, assisted a Earbhari 
of Jawhar, ui the Thana District, 6 m a pUteaii r the -.iijiervMon of the Collector of Thanai 
above the Konkan plain, it 1ms an urea oi Mr fS, L :>ra’Ciregor. i.e.s., who is Political 
810 square miles and a pojmlutiou of 53,4S9 t Alm ni o? tin' State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Bahar.— This state, which ut one time 
oomprlsed almost the whole of tin- .Northern 
Bengal. .Assam and Bhutan, is a loiv-lying plain 
in Jforth Bingal. It lias an area of 1 ,;Mi7.squajc 
miles, a population of 593,052 mi<l revcmie ol 
nbarly 30 lakhs. l he ndhig i hief is 11. II . Mxiha> 
mja Jftendra Nnmxan Bhiip Bahadur wlio iimr- 
rtra Rani Indira Didil, cldc*.! daiigliter of U. 11 
Idaharaja Kao Cuekwar of Danuta in 1913 and 
succeeded his brotlier Maharaja Raj Rajtndra 
. Bkrayan in the same year. Hi.s family is ac- 
cdfdlng to sonic, etlmologists ot either Dnividhui 
liT Mongolian origin or a nilxtun* of both tyiu's, 
..bttt according to others of Ksdiutriyu origin, 
fm. H. administers the State with the asKi.staiici 
the Stote GounclL of which he is Presidint. 
sh Buhar once formed part of the famous 
ngdom.of Eamnip. British coniiection with 
r began Jn 1772. when owing to inroads of the 
"uteaR, the assistance of the East liicliu Cuin- 
ny Was Invlti'd. The chief prodneta of the 
nrc rl'*o, jute and tobacco. Tin* capital 
i. Con h Behar, which is rea lied by tlu' Cooch 
l^har 8tat< Railway, a bran* h fro?n the Ea teni 
ojejigal State Ballvray lein. 

Tippers.— This state lies to the 
';Wt' of toe district of Tipi era and consists 
iMmy of hills covered with dense Jungles. 
U.has an area df 4,086 square miles and a popu- 
‘'^‘“1 ol ,2g9,613. The revenue from the State 
It It lakhs and from the Zemindar! in 
^ tmitory a slightly ^smaller sum. The 
Ba|a. is aiienclra Elsbore Deb Barman 


Mnnikya, w ho *is i Kshatrlya by caste and 
<’uiii .•> ot the l.u] r ra''< and entitl'd to a 
s.iliiie of 13 CUDS. 'J'hv military pr stige ol the 
Tipi> ra Raia- cl.itis Im k to the fl.'t.ento 
cfiitiiry unil mitliival account of the 
State lakis th history to an evin earlier 
elate. Both ’is regaid.s its constitution and 
11 rclatioiiH with the British Government, the 
M: to ditter^ alike from the large Native Stages 
of India, and from Min^e which ire classed as 
triimtiiiy. being the ruler of Hill 

Tippera, tin* Ihija also holds a large landed 
pruiuTiy Mtii.iii d in the plains of the Districts 
ot Ti|ip< ra. .Naokliali and Sylhet. This estate 
eo\ rs .III .iTi a uf (HtU square miles, and la 
hi 111 to lorju with the State an Indfvi- 
.'•ibli- Kaj. Disputes as to the . „ rfgH 
Ol .succession have occurred on the occasEoi) ol 
almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing 
ill tim''s gone by disturbances and * domestic 
wais. ami exposing the inhabitants of the liUls 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Eokls, 
who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or otiicr of the coiiteiiiling parties. The sria- 
ciples wliich govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in s 
sanad whicii was drawn up in 1904. . The 
ciiicf products of the State are rice, cotton, ill 
and f or(> produce of various kinds, the. ImAo ' 
b.'lng carried chiefly by water. The odhUnis* 
tratiOn is conducted by the Chief Do'nfta At 
Agartala,th(! Capital, assisted by two assinagts. 

PoliUeai Agent : J. Bartley, I.C.B. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Govemment there are tlie Chota 
IfaSPOr political States of Kharaawan and 
flendkela, and the Orissa feudatory States, 
24 In number. The total area is 28,648 square 
inQeB, and the total populatioii 3,942,072. Tlic 
invenue is about 70 lakhs. The inhabitants 
hlU-men of Kolarian or Dravidian orijtiu, 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
aUel of Kharaawan belongs to a junior brancii 
of the Poxahat Baja’s family. The State first 
aame under the notice of tlic Britisii in 1793, 
when. In consequences of disturbances on tiic 
faultier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakiir 
of Kharaawan and tlic Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agree mimts 
toting to the treatment of fugitive ri'bels. 
fhe cmef is bound, when called upon, to render 
lervlee to tlie British Government, but he lias 
never bad to pay tribute. His pre.seut sanad 
was granted in 1800. He exercises all adini- 
nistfutive powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commis* 
sloner of Slnghbhum and the Comnussioner 
ofGbota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Kail- 
way runs through a part of the State. The 
amolning State of Seraikela is held by the 
elder branch of the Forahat Baja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States.— Tliis grou]) 
of 24 dependent territories is situated hetwei‘i 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are dthgarh, Talcher, Mayurlilianj, Nilgiri, 
.Keonjhar, Pal Lahata, Dlienkanal, Athmallik, 
SUndol, Narsinghpur, Baiamlia, Tigiria, Xlum- 
.puu, Nayagarh, Kanpur, Da-spafia and Baud. 
To these there were added in 190,5 the follow- 
ing States: Bamra, Bairakhol, Soiipur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinees, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chofa Nagiiur 
Slatee. The total population in 1015 was 
;8g708,08S with a revenue of about GO lakhs. 
Feudatory States liave no con- 
oipMhcntlc history, (’omprisiiig the 
, W^BicIni ana rally portion of tlie province of 
they were never brought under the 
eentral government, but from the earliest 
Hnaes consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less indepciident of 
.one another. They were first inliabitcd t>y 
Whorl^nail races, who were divided into innu- 
memblu communal or tribal groups each under 
Its own" chief or headman. These carried on 
Incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on tiie other. In course of time their 
hlU retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates bow these daring 
Interlopers^ most of whom were Bajputs from 
'.Hie north, come to Purl on a pilgrimage and 
'ned behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
a. It was thus that Jai Singh became 

: of Mayurbhan j over 1,300 years ago, and 

' His succeeded by bis eldest son, while bis secoild 
pW seised Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
Itiip Daspsila are said to be descended from 


the same stock ; and a Bajput origin is alto 
claimed by the Bajas of Atlimollik, Narslngh* 
pur, Pol Lahara, Talcher and Tiglila. Naya- 
garb, it is alleged, was founded by a Bajpttt 
from Bewab, and a scion of the same faxnlly 
was the ancestor of the present boose of Khano* 

S ara. On the other hand, the cldefs of a few 
totes, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen* 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of tlie ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Baiipur is btiieved to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Kbcmd 
origin, and furnisiies the only known Instance 
in wliieli, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of tlie original settlers has remained In- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suser- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invadt'rs ; but In other respects neither 
1 the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 

! the Miighals and Maratiias, ever interfered 
I wllii tiieir internal administration. All the 
' States lia VC annals of the dynasties that have 
i ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
; most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
I logical tables of doubtful accuniey, and con- 
tain very few features of goiieral interest. The 
i British ronquest of Orissa from tlm Marathas, 
j which took place in 1803, was immediately 
I followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
, tory States the chiefs of w’lilch were the llrH 
i to enter into treaty engagements. 

! The States have formed the subject of frequent 
'.legislation of a special character. They were 
i taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
! re^t of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
i tributary states rather timn regular districts of 
.the native governixients they were exempted 
'from the operation of the general regulation 
; system. This was on the ground of expediency 
joiily and It was held that there, was nothing 
jin the nature of Britfsli relations with the 
.'proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if tliat should ever be found 
advisnhle.. In 1882 it was held tiint the States 
did not form part of Britisli India and this was 
afterwards accrjitcd by tlie Secretary of State. 

Tlie staple crop tn tliesc States Is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the suu- 
Jf^et of freqiirnt legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Oovemifront 
arc governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms t " “ ’ ' ‘ “■ 

contain ten c 

leges, duties __ , 

providing for the settlement of boundacT dls^ 
putas, and indicating the nature muP egfaiit 
of the control of the Folltici^,-;j|ltint. 

PolUieal Ag$nt : 4i. Oobden-BaiQMFA 

1 . 0 . 8 , . . , 


‘d mainly by the sanads granted . 
rms to all the cliicfr In 1894. ThejL<p 
clauses reciting the rights, 
s and obligations of the mMlb, 
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. ^ ^ The Nafive States — United Provinces. 

UNDEB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States : Kampur, TebrI and Benares 
are Included under this Government: — 


State. 

1 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

Popu- : 
latlon. 

1 

: Revenue 

1 in lakhs. 

i 

Bampnr 

892 

531,808 

45 

Tehri (Garhwol) 

4,200 

299,853 

0 

Benares 

988 

.... 

.... 


Rampur is a fertile level tract of country. 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Ali j:ih Farzandi- 
I-Dllnizir-l*Daulc t-L-In gl isliia , Muklil ie -lul-i )au< 
lah, Nasr-ul Mulk, Amir-ul-Vmara, Kawab Sir 
Syed Mohammed Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
Mustaid Jang, G.C.T.E., C.C.V.O., A.D.C., to 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emi'cror. Bom 
SlstAu^t 1875f descended from the famous 
Sadats of BahiTU. Succeeded in Fi-bruary' JhK). 
His Hlf^iicss is the sole surviving rcpn-heiituti^e 
Of the once, great Bohilla iKnrcr in India, Be is 
the Bnemier Chief in the thiittul Provinees, and 1 
rales over a territory of 892 square miles with' 
a population of 531, 217. Ills Highne«'S is an en> i 
ligbhuicd Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
irarslaii and English languages. He is a keen | 
supporter of education for Mohammedans, and j 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe. • 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then h'awab of j 
Bampur displayed blHuns>Ti'rving loyalty to the 
British Government by ulTorUing peeiiniar> aid, < 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and renthTing 
other valuable servict^s which wen* suitably 
recognised by the Paramount i>ower. This 
State contributes towards tlie defeiuv of 
the Indian Empire by maintaining a \ieli- 
equipped and w’eJl tralmd Imttalioji oi Impi'rial 
‘.Service Infantry and a cavalry unit consisting 
of two squadrons. 

The Imperial Service Tiifant.ry ha.s scrvrd 
at the Front and a detachment of Imii<Tial 
Service Duicttrs is tmining Government liorse.s 
at the Bemouut Depot, Aurangabiid. 

His Higlincss has 3 sons, the eldest Sahibzada 
Syed Baca Ali Khan Bahadur being the heir 
appanmt. 

The State has au income of owr £300,000 
(three hundred thousand pounds) a year. 

Tahri State (or Tcbrl Oarhwal).-~Thl8 
State lies entlrdy in the Himalayas and ecu- ' 


filing from a lofty series of peaks on the' 
border of Tibet. The sources of ttie Ganges 
•ad the Jumna are In it. The early history i 
Of the State is that of Garbwal Districts the! 


two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
Uaja of the whole territory, was killed In battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1850 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
ri lativc Bhawanl Shah ; and he subBequently 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop* 
fion. The present Baja Lt. H. H. Naiendra 
Sik.h B:ili:idur is a minor and is being educated 
at the Mayo College. The principal product Is 
rice, growii on terraces on the hlU sides. The 
State forests ar«! very valuable and there Is oon- 
siilerable export of timber. The Baja lias 
full (xiwi'rs within the State. A unit of Imperial 
Service Sappers is maintained. The capital la 
Tehri, the summer capital being Pratapnagar 
8,U00 feet above the sea level. 

Political Agent: the Commissionei of Knmaon. 


Benares.—The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Bam, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares nnder 
the Nawab of Oudh in thOj^rly elgbterath 
century. His son, Balvant oingli, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and cn*ated a big 
<tat<' ont of them over wliich be ruled till 1770. 
Raja Chi>t Siiigii succeeded him, but was ex* 
IH'lled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794^ 
owing to the nial- administration of the estates 
wliich had accumulated nnder the Baja of 
Biiians, an agreement was concluded by whkdi - 
the lands held by the Baja in his own 
wen- se painted from the rest of the provbioSt' 
of which lie was simply administrator. 

•lireet control of the latter was assumed 
tile Ooven merit, and an annual Income m-/' 
one lakh of niTiees was assured to the Baji^ ^ 
V idle ttic former constituted tlie Domains. : 
Within the Domains the Baja had fevenue ' 
{Miwers similar to those of a Collector in a 
BritRli lU'itrict, whieli were delegated to' 
certain of his own ofilcials. There was thus 
eonsiiiuted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the ' 

Benare.s. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do^ - 
mains became a State consisting of the paiiaiuur '''. 
of Bhadohi (or JConrh) and ChaUa (or lEeim ' 
Maiigranr) with the fort of Bamnanr. The 
Maharaja’s pow'ers are those of a rulhiK chief, 
subject to certain conditions, of whira the 
most important are the maintenance of all 
rights Acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems; 
of plenary criminal Jurisdiction wittun the 
State over servants of the British Government • 
and European British subjects, and of a ||glit 
of control in certain matters connected Ira 
excise. The present ruler Is H. H. Mah a raj a ' 
Sir Prabhu Karaynu Singh Bahadur, o.e.i.E,, 
who was born In 1855 god snccccdM to tto 
State in 1889, , 
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The Native State^- 


-Pymjab. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OT THE PUNJAK 

Lalioic>Karac‘bi branch of the Noith-Weetie^ 
State liiilyvay passes tbrooah the fttath.: 
The State supports an Imperial Service SiUikUa 
Came) Transport . Corps consisttug of 355 tnea 
and 1,144 camels. In addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled toiro 
built in 1748. 

PolHu-al Agent: W, C. Renonf, l.o.B, 
Chamba. — This state is enclosed on tbd' 
west ami iiurtii by Kashmir, on the east 


Under this Government there aie 84 states, 
varying conalderably in size and imtiortance. 

Area, 86,532 square miles. Population U911), 

4,212,784. Bevenue, about £l,0()0.(H)p. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The iiill States, 28 hi 
number, lie among the Punjab liitiuilayaa and 
are faeld by some of the most ancient Kajput 
lamlNos in all India. Along ihe western half 
bf the southern bonier lies the Mnlmmiiindan . 
state of Bahawalpur. .The remaining States, j Siiurh by the Itritish districts of Katigra and 


Inoluding the Sikh principalities ol Patiala, 
find, .Nabha, Kapurtiiala, Karklknt and KuImu, 
and the JUuhammaiJau chiefships of Maler 
Eotla, Pataudi, Lohuru and Diijuna, lie ea.st 
of Lahore, and, with iiisignillcunt t'xceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the mure import uut 


Name. 


Area j 

1 

Revenue 

square ! 

Popula- 

Apuiox. 

miles. I 

linn. ! 

in lakhs 

— 


- 

15,000 i 

780.394 

27 

3,216 ; 

131,.]jJ! 

7 

642 1 

130.374' 

8 

1,259 j 
630 1 

271,728 

15 

268,244 1 25 

167 1 

71 . 144 ! 14 J 

1,200 ' 

181,110 

! f. 

928 ! 

248,892i 15 

5,412 ' 

1,407.659. 72 

l,ltt« i 

J3S,'i64 



Bahawalpur . 

Chamba 
Faridkot 
Find 

Kapurthala 

Maler Kotla 
Mandl 
Nabha 
Patiala 

Sirmur (N a han). _ 

Bahawalpur. — This State, which is about 
800 miles in length and about 40 miles, wide, 
Is divided lengthwise Into thive great htrif^s. 
Of these, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert; tlio central tract is cluelly deMTt, not 
e^iatle of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands ol the Western Punjab ; nnd 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the rivei 
^ valley, is called the Sind. The ruling fainil> 
daiww descent from the Abbaaidc Khalifa.« oi 
Bc^t. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
ani assumed independence during Uio ills- 
saamberment of the Durrani empire. (Ju the 
of Ranjit Singh, the Nuwati made several 
l^lkatlons to the British Goveniincnt for 
- engagement of protection. These, however, 
ware declined, although the Treaty of J^aliore in 
1808, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
Aha right bank of the Sutlej, In reality ediecled 
Ite object. The first treaty with liahawalpui 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus, it secured the independence of the 
Nawab within bis own territories, and opened 


Giirdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. Tlie whole counury' 
is inountalnoiis and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It jM>HseBKes a . remarkable series 
of copper plate inf>cription8 from which Its 
chronicles hove been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut. a Siirajhansl Rajput, who built Biahma^ 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tt'Tided by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
t'haraha built by Sahil Varma about 820. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Mogha^ conquest of India. 

Under the .tioghals it bticamc tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration wse 
not interfered with, and it escaped almoet 
uu^cutlled from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
L'lie [)url, west of the Uavl, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of th(‘ State were fl.ved they now 
stand, end it was declared Independent of 
Kasionir. Ttie present chief is H. U. Raja 
Sir Bhiire Singh, R.c.ft.i., E.C.I.R., who was bora 
iu 18C9, and succeeded in 1904. The principal 
crops arc rice, maize and millets. There are 
soim* valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 98 yean, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
luimntuin ranges arc rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The [irmclpal road to Chamba 
town is from Paihunkot, the tenulnas ol 
the Amritsar Pa thank *)l branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The Raja is the head of the 
judicial department and is assisted b.v tbe^ 
Wazir-i- V\ aznrats. Clianibu town, on the ri^t 
bunk of the Kavi, contains a number of ibte- 
riv-tlng teinjilis, of which that of Lalfshml 
Narayan, rluting possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, ih the iuo‘«t funinns. 

Faridkot.— The ruling family of thli 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sldhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended fcoin 
the suine ^toek as the Phulklan houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot aud Kot Kapura dates 
from the lime of Akbar, though quarrels wt^ 
the surrounding Bikli States and internal 
sensioiis liave greatly reduced the patrlmcniy. 
pr.-hcnt chief, Major H. H. Maharajii . 




Up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej, liuriug ; Bnj Indar Singh Baliadur was bom la 1686«' 
rae first Alihan War the Kawab rendered as* ' and asi-indid the Rajgadl on 15th'‘ IIaraz, 
itstaoee* to the British and was' rewarded b> ' 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
the State was in the hands of the British, 
present Nawab la H. U. Nawab Sadiq 
immad Xhao, who was born in 1804 anp 
•ucceeded la 1807. During bfs minority tiie 
Itate Is managed by a Council of Regency. The 
‘‘ crops are *wh6atk rice and mUlet. The 


l90i> and eommi no> d e.vcreislng full 

powrrs from 24th November 1816. 

Higlmr>i.s was brouglii up - In the Attchlsott' 
Ghids' (^ollegr. During Ids minority the 
administration wai^ carrlid on by a Ooune^^.^ 
Rigfnry. His '.Highness lias thMe Seigctf^k': 
to assist him In running the 
of Ids Btatc. The State has one epfDlnuy M : 
Imperial JSitfvIcejBappciSf . 





The N^ive States — Punjab. 
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three Native States of Jincl, 
jE%tlala and Nabtia form coUcctively the Fhul* 
lltett States, the most Important of the CIs* 
GhUdej ^tatee. This area Is tlie ancestral pos- 
SjMBloQ of the Pbulkian houses. It- lies mainly 
In the great natural* tract called the Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
«nto> that known as the Pawadh and south- 
Watds across the GhasKar • Into the Nardak. 
'wbtle tU southernmost tract, round the ancient 
jfown of .lind, claims to lie witlilii thr sacred 
J^ts of Kurukshetra. 1'his vast tract is not. 
however, the exclusive property of the States : 
iw in It lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of ^faler Kotla enters tlic centre 
of Its northern border. On the otiicr hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
founded by British territory. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dati s 
from 1703 when the confeilerated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhind town and parl.itionod the whnli* 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jind, II. II. 
Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh, fl.C.i K, 
was born in 187fland succeeded in 1K87. lie i' . 
descended from the ance<4turs of tlic Phitlkian ! 
family. During tlie Sikh War and the Mutiny j 
the Itaja of Jind aras of great serxiee to the! 
British and was rewarded with a grant of iH‘arly , 
000 square miles of land. I'lie priiiei|ta! i'rti|)> j 
are wheat, barley and grain. The onlv in(lu> i 
tries of importance are the man ti fact un"* oi ; 
gold and silver ornuroents, leather and xxoodxxorK . 
and cotton cloth. The capital i-* Sangiur xx'ineti . 
Is connected by a State Builxv.sv witli the 
North-Western Uailway. ionler Hi.-. ^Figllnes^' ■ 
Court there is a Council Wi»irat xvhich con- 1 
trols all the departments of the State, 

Sapurttaala. — This State consists of three ; 
.detached pieces of territory in tlie groat plain ' 
of tlie Doab. The ance.stors of the eliief of ' 
Kapurthala at one time held possession ^ both : 
in the Gis and Trans-Sutlej and al.so in the Bari ; 
J>oab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlii, • 
Whence the family springs, and fnmi \xhich it > 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. ’Soin** of thcM>| 
estates were conflsratiHl after the first Sikh j 
War and when the Julliiiulur Doab came 
voder the dominion of the Driti.<sh Gox eminent ! 
In 1846, the estates north of I lie Sutlej xxno' 
maintained in the indcpcndeiit posse«-ioii of 
tfre Ahluwalia chieftain, coiiditional on hi.-; 
jplidf^g a commutation in cash for the -erxire- 
m^gements by which he liad previou.-fy invii 
botlhd to Ranjit Singh. The Bail Doali es* ' 
‘-totes have been rehtased to tlic lieaiJ of the 
^liiHise in perpetuity, the civil aud poliet' jaii"- , 
'Action remaining In the hands of the British 
Vauthorltles. For good services during tlie 
Mutiny, the Baja was ‘ rewarded with a grant! 
' m other States in Ondh in which, however, he • 
dkeirotoes no ruling powers, though in Oiidh he is. ; 
■ to . mark his superiority, addre-ssed as Raja-i 


nted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
Unetlon in lOll. The chiefs of Kapur- 
la ore Sikhs. Sardar Jossa Singh was 
> always kfiown as Jassa Kalol; but the 
claim descent from Baaa Kapur, a 
member of the Raiput house 
'kPl'Jaisahneih who is said to have left his home 
a»a iQiMW KapurtluOa 000 yearf ago. Only 


a small proportipn of the population however 
arc Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, malse. cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur In 
this St'ite is famous for band-painted cloths. 
The main Uno of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it A briineh 
railway from Jullnndur City to Ferozepur 
pa<srs througli the State. Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
cniafl force of local troops. The capital is 
Kapurthala, wiiicli is said to have been founded 
in tlie eleventh century. 

.Agent to the Lieut oiiant-Govcmor for Kapur* 
tlialn. the ('oinmissioncr of the Jullunder 

Divi-ioft. 

Maler Kotla. — This Slate consists of a 
level h;.Md> plain bounded by the district Of 
l.iiilhiai.a on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory il.'icwliere. Tlie Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
:iii‘ of Afglian dCK^ent. and originally held post- 
ticni- of tni-l In the Siriiind province under 
the Mogli.d Kmpcror.s. As the Empire sank 
Mito deciiv during tlu eighteenth centnry, the 
iival eliief^ gtailuuUy became independent, 
riie re*-.iih xvn*. eoiisTant feuds with tiie adja- 
••eiii sil.li .‘-Inlc't. \fter the victory of Laswarl, 
gai'icd bv liic Britlhh oxer Sindhia In 1808, 
:rid thi- -iibju-Jiati ni and flight of Holkar in 
1*^05, xvhf-n th>‘ .X.axvah i,f Maler Kotls joined 
♦ he Biri-h anuv. the Britlssh Government 
?'iecee»*ed to tin* poxver of the Maratha« in the 
ti-tmds hi‘lwecii tlie Sutlej and the Jumna. 

I lie lin.’il ti4>:jtx which affirined tlie dependence 
t tin* Mate on the British Gox'Pl'nmcnt was 
-igiied aftiT the snhn)ii>!«ion of Kan jit Singh 
Ml ls(H). Tie* present Nawab is H. H. Nawab 
\bfiiud All Ixh.in Bahadfir, K.r.s.i., who waa 
Imrn in ISSl and ^^lcce.Mi^‘d Iti 10(»8. He was 
|•rl•:lt«•<l lion Major in the Tinllaii Army for bis 
rvi^e.s during war. The chief productu 
an* cotton, -ngar and opium. The State 
MipiMirts two ilouhlc eoni|»anic.s of Irnperlal- 
.*•% rvici* SapiHT.- I'hc capitalls Maler Kotla. 
II- xi line 1 1 1 l.ikhs. 

Mandi.— i hi.- \n a mountainous State la 
the upper rc.n l - of the Iteas. It has a history 
Ilf r*':"4iderah1c length. a.s it once formed part 
I t t le Suket state Its relations with the 
Biiti-h xxeie dct''riniMe<i after tha battle of 
s-obraon in IS 10 . The present minor Chief 
B. 11 Haja dogindra Sen wa« installed in 1918. 
The adininistmtion Is curried on by Mr. J, IL S. 
I’.ir- s. I r x., the Superintimdent, and Mahta 
ft.'iiida .M.il, .tsslsfoiit Superintendent. The 
priin iiKil erop<arc riec, Tnai/.c, wheat and millet. 
Xbont three-fifths of the State are occupied by 
htr. <t and grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. 
Ihr capit.'il is Mandi, founded in 1527. 
contains st xvral tcm))les and other buildlagB Of 
intt*r«-st and is one of Mie cti ef marts for com* 
merec widi Ladakh -in I Yarkhand. 

Nabha. — N''hha which became asepmto 
St.'it-i* in I ru-f U one of the 3 Phnlkfan States 
— N-abha, Patiala and Jind and though MMud 
id point of population and n? venue of tbe S 
sis^'r States, it claims seniority being descend^ 
from the ('Idost branch. It consists of toid' 
distinct parts, the main portlori ooffr^sliiv 
12 sepamie pieces of territory scattered Wmimg 
the other Punjab States and DlstrictB^'.torms 
the City of Nabha and tbe JNiMmoCt m Ttatf 
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The Native States— purma. 


and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
NizamtU of Bawal In the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the liorder of Bajputana; 
this Niiamat of Ban's! was subsequently added 
to Its terrltor>' as a ren'ard from the. British 
Government for the loyalty of the Bulcrs of 
NaUia. The State now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The present Bule.r is Sliri 
Maharaja Bipudaman Siiighji Malavcndra 
Baliadiir, who was bom in 1883 and succt'tuled 
his father in 1911. The administration of the 
State is carried on by His Highness the Maharaja 
assisted by a Council of Minist4>rs. Tlie Jlif!h 
Court is the lu*.ad ot tlie Jiirlieial Be ]inrt intuit. 
The State supiiorts one luittalioii ol Im]NTin] 
Service Infantry consisting of (;(i(t nu n : Ih' 


G.B.E., wfiB bom in 1801 and snooeafiad 
in 1900. During his minority his adminlfbn^vd 
functions were exorcised by a ClounDUolBegmoy'> 
consisting of three memben. Th6*^pEt&d|Md 
cro])B arc gram, barley and wheat, cotton and 
tobacco arc also grown in pai^ of the state. 
A great ]iaat of the state Is irrigated by the 
Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal distributaries^ 
It jiosst'Rses valuable, forests. The Btate Is 
rich iu antiquities, esiiccially at Pinjanr, Sunam 
and Sit-hind. The Xorth-Westejrn BaUway, 
tlie B. J. Bail way. and a branch of the B. B. 
and C. 1. Bail way traverse the state. It con- 
tains an imperial Service contingent of a regi- 
ment of cavalry and two iiattalionsof infant^. 
'I'hc State, has l)eside8 these standing forces 
siip]>lied Britislt Government with two mule 


sides this there arc local forces of Infantry, i and one camel corps raised expressly for war 
cavalry and artillery, etc., consisting of aliout i exigeneic's. Also undertaken to r^o three 
1,000 men all told and al^o a Transiiort Cori»s. j new' Itattalirtns of full war strength.~ln 1000 
For the prt'servation of tlio fu'jiee tlum is a I «t was decided by tlie Government of India 
Police force consisting of about COO men. ; to ajqtoint a i'olitical Agent -for Patiala and the 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 ' f>iher two Plmlklan States of JIud and Nabha 


branch lines of the X. W. Bail wav and the 
Bajputana Malaga Railway crosses the Xizartuit 
of Bawal. A large portion (»f the Stat(‘ is irri- 
gated by the Sirhind Canal. 'J’he erop^ of the 
Btate arc gram, pulses, bajra. sugarcane, eotton. 
wheat and barley ; to facilitate tracli- tlic Darbar 
has opened grain markets and near tin- 

prineipal railway stiitions witliln the Stan- 
territory ; The cliief industries of the stab' 
consists of tlie, inanufaetun' ofsihtr and gt>bl 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton <*ariM‘ts. 
laee and^:ito, etc. TluTe are sonu- ginning 


were included in tlii' Agency, to which was 
nib'rwards added the Mohunimadan State Of 
ithawaliair, but a sepnra1,c Agency has since 
iK'cn estalilished for tills last inuntlonod stote. 
'rile 1(ead(|nurteiv oi the. Agency arc at Patiala. 
IJros.'! ineoine in round figures is 1,10,00,000 
js‘r annum. 

Sirmiir (Naban).— This is a hilly State 
ill the JlimaLayas under the Political control 
of the Commishioncr of iimimla Division. Its 
history is said txi date from the lltli century. 
In the eightecntli century the State was able 


factories and a cotton bteam pre^s in the Bmit • I? the Gurkha invasion, hot in 1708 

which are working siicc>sfuJlv. The 81 ate M*'** Gurkhas were Invited p eld in the sup- 
has so far contributed rouglily about 3o laklLH ' pression of an internal revolt in the St^e and 
of rupees to the various funds in cmmeclioii ! be evicted by the Bril^ 

with the War, including a fiillv equii.p d llos - 1 ]" rendered valuable epmlce# 

E ital Ship for Mcsopotam!a„p,m]jIe of tlie stab- 1 ’British, and during the second Atehan 

svo subscrilx^d about 7 lakhs to ihu Indian ' “ coiilingent to ,^he Korth-West 

War Loan. : Frontier. The present Chief Is H. H. Ra|a 

mi • • *1 1 . r .. , ! Amur Parkash Baliadur, K.C.S.I., who was bom 

*3 the largest of tlie Pliiil- . in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. The main agri- 
' ‘‘“^tural feature of tlie State Is the recent deve- 
L * scattered and interspersed with ; lopmcnt of the Kiarda Duii, a fertile level 

small estates and even single villages belonging ■ piain which produres wheat, gram, rice, 

States and Biitisli distneih It al‘«o i and other erop.s. The State forests are valuable 

ol the. SniiJa IJilIb iuni and there is an iron foundry at Kalian which 

territory on the border ol Jaiimr and Alwai • \va,s started in 1867 but, being unable to ( 

Apofl ft Qfil siniinwaj ' ai ... • - T" 


which served in ^ 
and has been serving 

, ..-. captured with Gencrm 

ixui 4 . . « . - . Maiinroia I’ownBliend'.s forw! at Kut-al-Amara but the 

3? J|a-haraja-i-ltajgaii Major Corps has since lieen re -constituted and has 

Gonei^ Sir Bliupinder Singh MaliimU-r Baiiadiir, < ag;iiii gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

1 liutldhists. There are in addition 48 petty 
Divialpn (llkinati ) States, 5 in the Northern Shan States. 43 & 
the Sa^ng ; the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
and Singkaling Hkniatik i 58,835 square miles and a population ol 
Sf square miles and , 1.358.408 conBlstiug of Bnddhieta and, 

^ <he papuht1|^ about 07,051, wnslsUng chiefly I ^IndstB. aw 
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The Na^ve States— Assam. 


tlie Shall States—Though a portion of 
" Bmteh Tiidla, do not form jpart of Burma proper 
''iad are, not comprised In the regularly ad- 
ministered area of the Province. They lie 
’^for the roost part to the east of Upper Burma. 
They owed allegiance to the Burmese Qov- 
ernroent, but were administered by their own 
mltts (Sawbwas) and the British Oovcniment 
has continued to a certain extent tiie semi- 
Ind^endonoe which It found existing In 1885. 
As at present deflood, the Shan States ore 
divided Into- 

1 , States under the supervision of the 
. Superintendent, Korthem Shan States, 
Whose headquarters are at Lashio; area 
14,294 square miles and population 58,052. 

8. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political O Ulcer, South- 
ern Shan States, whose headquarters 
are at Taunggyi : area 40,434 square 
miles and population 000,202. 

There are five States in the Northern and 38 
the Soutfaeni Shan States. 'J'hc'ro are in 
addition two Shan State's under the super- 
vision of the Cominisaioncr of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, llkmati l^ong In the unad- 
ininisterm territory to the north of the My- 
ttkylDa District and Mong Mit lying north- 
•east of the Ruby Mines Ihatrict. In the north- 
west of the Upper Chiudwin District towards 
Ifanipar there are two small Slian States, 
JBsawnghsup and Singkaling llkniuti. whose 
sdniDistration is supervised by the Comuits- 
«loner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Northern Shan States arc North Hscnwi 
In the north, South TIsenwi lu'ar the Saiweeu 
in ^e cost, Manglon in the south-east, lisipaw 
In the south-west, and Tawngprng in tlie nortli- 
west. The Wa States east of the Salween 
«an hardly be said to be under DrltLsh control. 
In ordinary matters the States arc admiiiis- 
teied by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
wmats, or ministers, in various deiiartmcnts. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 


over the jurisdiction of justice and is vested 
with wide revislonary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance witli local enstotns Which have 
been hut little modified. Of prime importance 
in the economy of the country is the Mandalay 
Lashio railway, 180 miles in length, of which 
126 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. 
The line is a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of considerable engineering diffi- 
culties, of which not least the notable was 
tlie Gokteik gorge, now spanned by a viaduct. 
It had been proposed to continue the raUway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlongi 
where is a ferrv over the Salween, and eventually 
to penc rato into Yunnan; hut this extension 
is for tliG pnsent in abeyance. 

The most important of ^he Southern Shan 
States Uij Kengtung and Yawnghwe. Under 
the su])ervision of the Superintendent and 
Politiral Omcerand his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known ns Saw’bwas, Myozas. and Ngwcgunh* 
inns — control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction therein, 
1'hero are in all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwegunhmus. 

Knrenni. — This district consists of five 
States, with a total area of approximately 
, 4,200 square miles and a population of about 
! 64,000, lying on tlic frontier south of the Shan 
States. The larg('«t State in Kantarawadl 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a ixipulatioD 
of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
U of rupees. Mure than Imlf of the 

inhabitants belong to the Bed Karens, a people 
low in the neale of civilisation. An Assistant 
Political OfPei r is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the llrltj>«h Government, and a certain 
amount of eoiitroi is exercised tbrougli him 
over the cliiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien impulation is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, however, has declined 
greatly in the last few years. The Karens 
' tliernselvcs are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the. Chief 
Chnmnissioner of Assam is Manipur, whicli iuib 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a i)o])ulalion 
ol 846,222, of which about 00 per cent, ar*? 
Hiadus, and 86 per cent. anlim.stlc fore.st tribes. 
iMoalpur consists of a groat tract of hilly eountry 
And a valley, about 30 miles long 20 iniles 
Mde, which is shut In on every side. Tlio 
Stgte adopted Hinduism in the early eigh- 
tewth century, when it came under a Naga 
Baja who subsequently made several inva- 
oions into Burma. On tlie Burmese retailat- 
Ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty nf allianeo 
wnh the British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
Ifivaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur waa declared independent. The 
chief event In its aubsoquent history was the 
Inberventlon of the Britiw in 1891 to establish 
libe claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
fg^wed by the treacherous murder of the 
Ubief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 


dficera wl 
Wcort wt 


him and the wltlidiawal of the 
I accompanied him. Prom 1891 


t.o 1008 the State w'as administered by a Political 
Agent and Suxierinteiident of the State during 
the minority of IL H. Baja Chura C%and Singh. 
The Baja was invested with ruling powers in 
1008. 'J'hc administration of the State Is now 
coiidneted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Baja as Prraideiit, a vice-president, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service whose aervIceB ate 
lent to the State, three ordinary and three 
additional members who are alt MantporiB. 
The staple crop of the country is rice. Foresta 
of great variety cover the whole of the hill 
ranges. 

khasi and Jaintia Hills.-— These petty 
chiefships, 25 In number, with a total area 
of about 3,000 square miles and a popnlatton 
of 126,000, are Included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements witli the British Government. 
The largest of them is Ebyrim, the 
Is Nondewal, which has a populatloa of 169. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or fllem. 
The Slemshfp usually remains in one lu^y; 
but the suucession was otigbially coniibuU 



II2 The Native States — CmtifU Provinces. 


by a small electoral body conr>tltuied from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. Of recent 
years there has been a tfiidency to broaden 
the elective basis, am the constitution of a 
X-hasi State has always been of a very demo* 
ciatic ctiaracter, diem exercisiug but little 
control over lus people. Among many of the 


north-east frontier tribes there Is Utile se* 
curiiy of life and property, and tbe>peii»U*' 
are oompolled to live In large villag.'»jdh' ms * 
seli^ted for their defensive eapabUiiloi, Tha|M 
Eluutls seem, however, *to have been |ees dle*.- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the vUbigefil 
as a rule, are small. 


under the government of the central provinces. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen fentla 
tory States subordinate to the. udiniiii.Htratiofi. 
irlth an area of square mile^ and a popu- 

lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai. 
lies withk iloshangabnd Dixtnet, the n- 
maUider ai'e situated in the Chhalti-izarli blvi* 
Sion, to tb ditterent districts of winch tlie> 
were formerly attached. Ihoir relatioji** witli 
Government are controlled by a Political Afzuiit 
The States vary greatly in mzc and iniportanco. 
Baktl the smallest, having an area of squan* 
miles and Bastar the largest an nn'ii of 13,062 
square miles. They are adiuinistcred l)y here 
ditary chie&, who hold on cunduions of lovahv 
and good government set forth in juitints ami 
acknowledgments of fealty, but arc noimnall.v 
free from direct interference tave in the cum- 
of sentences of death, which require the Chn t 
Commissioner's confirmation. But, as a fact, 
ilie Government has exerei''od a very huge 
amount of control, owing mainly to the tie- 
quency with which the htates have been taken 
under din'tfk management, because of citlut 
the minority or the misconduct of tin* chief 

. The States pay a tribute to Governiiient 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2/ 


Statistics relating to the chief States arr 
OODfained in the following table: — 


Kevnue 
( appro \ I- 
nuite) 
in i^Khh. 


State • 

i' 

! 

1 

! Area. 

i 

Fopula- 

tiou 

1911. 


1 Sq. 
Miles. 


-Bastar 

'Jaahpur 

13,062 

1,963 

433,310 i 
174,458 

•Xa&ker 

BUragarh 

1,429 
931 : 

327,014 

155,471 

VandgaoD 

Balgarb 

871 ' 
1,486 1 

lf.7,'ir.2 

218,860 

Butguja 

Bight othcrj 

StateA 

6,055 ; 
6,377 j 

248,703 

411,824 

'.cTotal . .. 

31,174 : 

f 

2,117,002 



Bastar. — This State, which Ucs to the 
'iOttth-<iast comer of the Provinces, 4 b tne most 
ImportBai of the group. It has an area of 
' 3^1)67 square miles and a populatlOB of 438,81B< 


The family of the Raja is very ancient, and It 
elated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Bp to the time of the Marathas. Bastar 
occupied uii aliDO><t independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on It by the Nagpur 
goveruindnt in the eighteenth century. At 
tins period tlie constant feuds betweei|J$astai 
! ami ttie neighbouring State of Jeyporo In^adras 

I kepi the eoiiniry for niaiiv years In n atate of 
j aiiaixdiy. 'I'he chief object of contontfon was 

I I be Kotafiad iraet, which had originally be* 

1 Miued to Bastar. but had been ceded fn re* 

1 turn for aAsiMunco given by Jeypore to one of 

■ tiie Bastar chiefs during some family dlssen* 

I siMii.*,, I'he Central Provinces .tdmlnlstra^ 

. tiOi> llnnlly made this over to Jeypore In 1868, 
i <ui %‘ondition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 

■ two-third<i of which sum was remitted from 
, tlie amount pa.vable by Bastar. By virtue 
' ot this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 

iiiiti) reee{jiJ>, rciluced to a nominal amount. 
I'he ciiltivaiion of the State is extremely sparse. 

. Hite the ino.<t Important crop. The State ‘ 
• l.« riiJid by the feudatory Chief. The Dewaa 
' ot the State i^i a retired Di nuty Commissioner 
' oi the Central Pro\inces who nas three assistants 
! under iiim. After a ri’ccnt period of dlsturbsuce 
the Slate hurt returned to complete tranquil* 
lirv ami precautions are being taken to remove 
all causey) of unrest by better supervlHlon over 
the luitior State otIiciul> and a very considerate 
forei-t pnli( y. The chief town IS JagdalpUf 
uii the liidravati Biver. 

Surguja.— Until 1005 this was luoloded 

III Choiu .Xaupur Stale of Bengal. The 

•inportnnt leatnre j*:! the lllanipat, a 
rent tabli land hirming the southern barHsr 
ot the State. 'J'lio early history of Surguja 
i< obyeure ; hut according to a local txadltlOB 
in Palanuiu, the present ruling family Is said 
to be d(*seciidcd from a Raksel Baja of PhJaf 
Diau. Jn I75M a Maratha army overran thtf' 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowtedga 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Baja. Afrj 
the end of. the eighteenth century, in oonsO* ‘ 
queiKT of tJie chief having aided a reMIplI 
in J^alaiuau against the British, an expedition' 
entered Snrgiija ; and, though order was tempo* 
rarily restored, disputes again broke O^ , 
between tlie chief and his relations, tieeesil* 
taiiiig British interterence. Until 1619 tbe ■ 
Mate continued to be the scene of ebmitiiiig . 
lawJi>.-.snebs ; but In that year It was eoM tO ' 
the British Government luider provtrV 

.siorial agreement concluded with IfOdholl ' 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was imon / 
lished. The prlhoipal crops artK^ riee and ‘otwv 
cereals. The populatloii Is X^alidy 

the wild Korwa tribe being a peipetnal 
of trouble. A band of them eoBuntfeted 
murders and zobMes in ' ~ 



The iJSlive States — Kashmir, 
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KASHMIB. 


^ ' 'yaa h n rt r (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
' 40 lAe east of the Indus and to the west of thf- 
|Lati. it Is a mouataiiious country with just a 
ftrtp of level land along the Puiijajb (roiitier» and 
/mtarsccted by valleys of which many' are of 
surfasefog beauty and grandeur. It may be 


isists of 6,061 troops, of whom 3,370 are 
tallied as Imperial dervice troopa 
FiNANCJi. — Tlie financial position of the State 
IS strong, and It has more tlian 46 laklis invested 
in Uoverumeut ot India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 laklis, the chief items 


tursassfog beauty „ - , 

* divliled phirsically into two areas: tlie nortii- i heiin* htnd revenue, -forests, customs and oc^II 
- 'eastsm comprising the urea drained by the j PiioouimoN and Industuv. — T he ikiuu- 
■ Indus with Its tributaries, and the south* western, : iation iii pre-t-miin'iitly agricultural and pastoral, 
r Including the country drained by the Jheiuin. rtii: ut land tenure has been deacribedas 

^ the aishanganga and the Chenab. The dividin'.' ; ' ryotwuri in rums,'* great complexity ftyiuti ng 
Iln.' between those two areas is the gn-at centiai ■ oaing to the fact that tliere is no local Jaw of 
, inountaln range. The area of the .Statics 8 and revf-nue. 'Uk principal food crop Is 
, square mll^, and the population .3,1 ->8. 1 26. .ncc, irtaizc, coiton, >siifrou, tiobacco, hops 
UlSTUUV. — Various poets have Ifit more or (aui until nop-.) and wncat, bariev, poppy, beans 
MBS trustworthy records of the hisLor>' ot the - (-piing <‘rup-) an- also giov\ii. Sheep are largely 

down to 1586, w'hen it was ooiiqiietcd iiy ‘ * — — * - 

' Aktnir. Srinagar, the capital, had bylhcn beeii 
long •stablished, though manyoiUi tine hiuld* 
lugs erected by caily Hindu ruier.s n.ui hi •• n 
destroyed by the \l-ihumeilaii kings wiio tlr*.i 
appeared In the L‘Jth century, in tin- reign oi 
« oikandar the population heeaitie uliuoM miiieiv 
Mahomedan. Aknar visited tlie vain-y tinei 
^'lAmes. Jehangir did luiicli to heaiinry it ; hut 
' after Aurangzebe Ihero was a periotl o'; di-^ordei 
and decay, and by the middle ot the eigiileentl* 
century the UtAuh of Ku»liniir wa> pi:ietu-;tll\ 

Indep-Mident of Delhi. Thereaiter it cxficui.iieed 
the iippression of Afgtiaii ruh- until il wa<« 
rescued. In 1810, by an ariiiv t-ent bv Kanjtt 
Singh. Sikh rule was Icms oppusMve ihait tii.it 
Of the Ahfhaiis. Hic history of (lie Mate as ai 
present constituted is piucticaUy tlj.-it ot one 
man, a ’Dogra llajput, Guiab .Singh ot .faiiituii. 

Ji'orhis services to the .Mkhs tln^ ieiu,i:kai)i« 
man had been made Itaja of .famnin in i.-sgo. 
and he added largely ui hi» teirnoiv by 
conquest. He held aloof rroiiKhe wai hetwetn 
the Dritlsb and the Sikh^. oniy apin-iiniiu 
as mediator niter the battle of .'suinaor, 

UB46) when the Hritlsli mude over (o tiiiii loi 
Bs. 75 lakhs the piesciit teintories of the MaK. 

.He bad to fight Cor the vallm and Mttt-.(*(|iji-nti\ 
part of his Suite, (lilgu, over whuii tl.^ 

BQOcessors haa at a heavy cast to iwisv-.-t then 
^fiaims, ills son .llanbir Singh.* a nio lei llindu, 

;<rQled from 1857 to J88.'>, when he was .sueei i‘.h il 
la bis eldest sou Major-Hcneral 11. H. .Mahaiuja 
^$&.fartab Singh, o.o.h.i., o (m.e. 

, .jU)«nm8TRA'iluN.— For some vwirs tin- 

Mmsa|a^ took no part in the udmiiiiMiutinn o; 
tbq' State, but since 100.*i he has exnei-ed tull 
assisted by a Chief Minister — Ihn Sahel 


ki-pi. 3 in: ^tati- lorests are extensive and 
v.iiuutile. lv\ploial ion foi minei-als has not 
iiei-ii attriiipti-il on .^ound principles. Vast 
in-l.ift of n 1.1 111'*. flu->ty eoal have been found, 
liii'fl iia*. been found at (jiiliiiarg and Sapphires 
111 Padar Jle indu*.lries of manufacture an 
rnii-ii\ <-onii(‘eti‘d with M'licuiture (the Ulk flla* 
lun-al Sruiiijar. tin- iaige>t in the world, was 
ied.o.sedi»\ lin* in .Inly 1912), oil- pressing and 
il.e inaiim:i«liite o; wine. The woollen cloth, 
'iiaw I', and v\oo.i (‘urving of the State ar** ^mous. 

foMwi'MCArioNS. — rin-.Sta'i' cuntuius only 
id niili‘5 i.i laijway on the Tawi-suehttgarb 
litaneii of tlie .N.-U. Kaiiwuy The Jhelum is 
lie- oinv ii.ivij.ude Nvir. At present theie is 
niuen u«'ti\u« m inipioving road cominunica* 
ii 'ti-*. but III ii,.iri,\ pails of the cr.antry wheeled 

ii.tiln- I* uiiknovvn. 
ri id,ir \\t 


— In 1904 , a flood spill channel 
.lo.nt .’^iii'.i.i.u wa*. eiiii-'tiucled wiili a view 
to niinnni*.ing the eoii^la.'it risk of Hoods ; and 
il wa*t hoii< d tiiai 111 '- danger would be still 
i.trili'T rediie.-d J»\ the c»rr>ing out of a soheme 
for kivvnng a p.iri of the bcii of the Jhelum. 
wtncb h.is 'iii'-e bi‘i-ri taken m hand. QoOT ' 
pio'gie's ii,i> blip iu,id( with irrigation; bofi 
till- iinpott.'iid .-iciKurii-s oi recent yeait' 
na\e tueii Hmm- lor an ciectiical power station.' 
.•(1 tin- .Hieiiiiii liiver and for a Railway into ' 
K.’iliinir. It as piopo-'eJ to supply from thilf" 
pi»v\ir >idion eJixtrii-.il energy for varioQB'' 
.^tai - M hi’tit— . viiiclu ling the Jhelum dred^ng 
'•i-lii nil-) and tor lu'ivatc enterpriso and pos* 
'ibiy £i>r Wot King ’ lie propo>ed Rashmir Rail* 
wa\. Ihe \Mnk> weie completed about 1907, 
and the M-iu'ine aecording to the latest reports 
!>. working very stithfuetorily. The proposal ■ 
ti'i a railwav to Kashmir had been under die- 


ran Amar Rath, Home .Minuter, eu^-^ioa tor niany years, tlic nature of the eountns 

n DA«an»a \l ni. 'Pl.u ..... ... ... ..... . 1 .. .............. .. * 


AAd a Revenue Minister. Tlie four ehnd ex- 
-Wntive officers arc the tSovernors of Janiinn 
r'wul of Rashmir, the Wazir \Va/.nmt of («ilgii 
Akd the Wastr VVazarat of Xjadakh. Tin. leal 
jbdfniiastiatlve power lies with the fiettv ^uhoI- 
-wate Officers (tahslldars) who exorcise 'revenue, 


ui.iking the (iiieotion of route a difficult i 

III I'.uo, a tli\-i-.ioij was taken in ^voiir oTa 
•ini' tiom Simagar I'la the Jhelum Valley and 
Vbboti.ibud, but Llip project lias remained In 
abcv.iiiei- pending the consideration of further 
i-lieiin-", 'Miuinc wbi'di are proptisais for tines of 


iffivU, and criminal jurisdiction with regular ; ropeway iinni lainnui U> Srina^r and fio*u 8nni^ 
Wges of appeal : but distance and the absence gar lo f b*' western border^ via the JheluiO Vailcr, 
M m»y oontmunications arc piuetical checks on Educa noN.—in educational matters Rashm 
ih*. Use pr abuse of appeals. 'J'he Rritisli Rosi- is the mo'-t backward tract in tiie whole of India. 

has bis headquarters at Srinagar; tJierc is ' In the 8taic as a w’hole only 2 In every IQO 
^ ‘ a PouUoal Agent at Gllglt responsible to tire ! persons can read and write. The number 
eminent of India for the admimstrutloii of i educatlcmiiL Institutlohs has Incrmsed 43 
lAOOtlyfr^ petty States ; and a Rriiish Otucer ui 1891 to 379 in 1911. 
ite^Bpd at ^ to assist in the supervision of , Rwi<ftfn<:-LieUt.Col. A. D* A. G. Baniuhium: 
“itnu ;ABian trade, in the Dogtas the sute o.v.o., o.i.k. • 

‘ IW matecialB for an Army, which con- i ^FoUtictU Agent, at Qilgit— Hajor 0. A, findtli. 



Native States* Tribute. 


Many of the States i>ay tribotei, varying in amount according to the circtunstaaceB of aimb 
ewi^ to the British Govcnimcnt. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of tenltoiy or 
eettfoment of claiins between the Goveniments, but is cluefly in lien of former obligations to sup* 
|dy or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributionB tom 
Bative States are summarised lii the following table. The relations of the States tojc^ 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to (mm 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Oujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, aud that tiwallor claims tribute from flpnw 
nf the smaller States of Central India 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur .. .. « 

„ „ Kotah 

„ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

„ „ Bundl 

„ „ Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erlnpura Irregular Force, 
of Kotah towards cost f»f T)eoU Irregular Force. . 

M of BhoiNil towards cost of B)io{>.'il J^vy . . 

of Joora towards cost of Unitt'd ^lalw’a Contingent 
Cuntributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

3*688 on suoceBsion 

Total 

Central Pronncee and Berate 

Tribute from twrlous States 

Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ „ other States 

Eastern Benffal and Assam, 

Tribute from Manipur . . : 

„ „ lUmbrai 

Bengal, 

^ Tribute from various States 

VnUed Provinces, 

■ ' Tribute from Benares 

„ „ Kapurthala (Baliraicli) 

' Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandl 

„ „ other States . . 

' Fees on succession 

■jlllb Aladras. 

Tribute finomYravancore 

Fei^asb and subsidy from Mysore 

„ ,, ,, Cochin .. •• *• •• • 

■t •• »i II Uravaucore .. •• •. .. . 

Bombap. 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

•I If U^ous petty Stites •• 

Contribution mPn Baroda State _ 

,, „ Jagirdars, Suutliem Mahratta Connery 

Subsidy from Cutch 

Fees on succession 


Grand Total 


£ 

26,667 

15,648 

13,338 

6,533 

8,000 

16,170 


7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

0,142 

2,140 


28,524 

1,367 


8,333 

7 


12,667 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 

133 


63.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


31,120 

2,825 

25,000 

6,765 

5,484 

3,457 


86,351 


43,085 

8,487 


181,828 

15,6S0 

20,801 

3.340 

4.614 

(Gooch 

Bebar). 

21,400 

0,886 

300,887 


78.660 


601,007 


It was announced at the CoronatJon Uuxbar of 1011 that there would in future be' aO 
payments cm raccesslone. The details given above aeeXor i9iS, 




Foreign Possessions in India. 
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Bortngal and Fiance both hold small terri- 
toilal posBesBlons Ip the Indian peninsula. 

The Portugnese posscssionB in India consist 
of the province of Goa, fdtuatcd within the 
linitg of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
Arabian Sea coast ; the territory of Daman 
. with the small tt^rrltory called Pragana-Nagar 
Avcly on the Gnjarat coast, at the imi trail ee to 
the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island of 
Div. with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
peninsula. 

GOA. 

Goa forms a compact block of territory' 
cnrroundcd by Britisli distilcts. Savaiitwadi 
State lies tiO the nortli of it, ihe Arabian Sea 
on ttie west and North Ivanara on tlic south, 
and tho eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from tlie 
British districts of Bclgaum and North Kanaru. 
The extreme length from north to south N 62 
miles and tlic greatest breadth from end. to 
west 40 miles. The territory has a tohil ar(*a of 
1,301 square miles and consists of the Vethns 
ConguUtaSt or Old Conquests, eoTnpri''iiig 
the Island of Goa, acquin^d by tlie rortiigU('s(‘ 
in 1510, and the. neighbouring dNtriet< ot 
Salsette and Bardes, aequin-d in and ol 

the Novat Co^iquistoR, or N<‘W CoiKpiests, 
comprising the districts of Pernem, Sniiqueliin, 
flatary, Poiida, Sanguein, Quepejn and Cana- 
oona, acquired in the latter half of the 
century. The snutll island of Angdixa 
altuatcd opiio<iie the port of Karwar, 
In the British district of North K.inara, 
forms administratively a iiortion ol the 
province of Goa. Thi.** wa*. ae(|iiir('d 
in 1505. The wJiole country is liillv, 
Mpecially the castcni portion, the predomi- 
nating physical feature being t.he Jiastcni 
Ghats, which besides bounding the couiitrv 
along the north-east and suiith-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and ridges. Tiicro arc 
*ieveral coiispiciious Isolated ]M*aks, of wliicli 
the highest, Sousagar, is 3,827 feet liigh. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
fiven running westward from the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which arc all navigable, 
ate in aisc of some importance. Goa pus'ies.<%es 
a line harbour, formed by tho promontaries 
of Bardez aud Salsette. ILalf-wav between ' 
these extremities lies the cato, or eape, wliieh 
fonns ihe extremity of the island of Goa. This 
' divides the whole bay into two anehnrage.'^, 
known as Aguada and Marmagao, Both are 
oapablo of accommodating the largest sliip- 
pl^ from Sepicmbcr to May, but Aguada 
ts ^rtually closed during tlie south-west inoii- 
, mn, owing to tlic high winds aud sea and to 
the formauon of sand bats across the estuary ; 
ol the Blandovl river, wliich opens into Aguada. < 
Manoagao is accessible at all times and la • 
Munefore the harbour of commercial impor- ' 
tme. It is the terminus of the railway run- i 
^ mg to the coast from the inland British sys- ) 
tm of lines, a breakwater aud port have been 
bum tbere and the trade is conslde: ' ~ 

Chiefly tc^t tca^ flovk British 


{ The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa tetri* 
tory was 486,762 at the consns ot 1010. This 
' gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
‘ mile and the population showed an increase 
of 6 percent, since the census ten years pre- 
viously. In the Vellias Conquistas 01 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally iiumcrous. The Moslems lo the terri- 
tory arc numbered in a few thousands. The 
C^iirisliaiis still very largely adhere to caste 
di.-4i:iietioiis, claiming to be Bralimans, Chaia- 
cloH and low castes, which do not Intermairy. 
I'he Hindus arc largely Maratha and do not 
diifi 1 from those of Mie adjacent Konkan 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the people^ 
with the exception of Buropeans, use the S^- 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Ptiriuguese words. Tiie official languaM 
is Fortugiic.>»e, which is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the principal towns, as well 
us by all educated ptiople. Nearly all the 
Christians jirofess the Boman Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an aroh- 
bis-bop, who luis the titles of Primate of the 
Bast and Patriarch ot the East Indies and 
exercises eeclc^iastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of Britlsli India. (The. Chns- 
tiaiiK of Daman and Diu arc subject to a Bishop 
who bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganorc.) Therms are numerons 
ciiUi’ch(>s in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuita 
and Franci'^cans prior to the extinction ot the 
leligious ordcis in Portuguese territory. The 
chun-lHN An> in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus aiul Mahoinedans now enjoy perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
jilaecs of worwiip. In the early days of Por- 
tugue.-e rule the worship of Hindu goda Sa 
public and the observance of Hindu nsagea . 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

Onc-third of tho entire territory ot Goa in. ' 
stated to be under cultivation. A regular ’ 
lami survey was only recently made. Tho- 
fcrtility of the soil vanes considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation aud water-supiriy. . 
The Velha.B Conquistas are as a rule better cul& 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 
these d^vi^ions a holding of ufteen or sixteen 
acres would be considered a good sized fs^l^ 
and the innjority of holdings are of amanf p 
extent. Tlie staple produce of the country , 
i< rice, of which there arc two good harveatw 
hut the quantity produced is barely sufllderil 
to meet the needs of the population for two- 
third.s of the year. Next to rice, the oultoic 
of cocoaniit palms is deemed most important; 
from the variety of uses to which the produeti ' 
arc applied. Hilly places and infeiiOT ac^ 
arc set apart for the cultivation of oenala andl 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables anr onlti- 
vated to an important extent. The eonditkn 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Om- 
qnistas has improved during recent yean,- 
owing to the general rise in the prices of aU 
classes of agricultural produce and to 

the curreut of emigration to British unitary, 
atatdy foreBto are foond in the Hovas 
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OonquiBtftfi. They cover ao area ot 116 equare 
lathw aod axe under cob(>ervatiou and yield 
aame profit to the adTuiniKtiation. Iron 
found in parte of the territory, but hae not 
been eeriouely worked. Alanqaneee also ex- 
iete and was worked to an important extent 
a lew yean -ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its ulory, Goa was t.he chief 
entrepot of coiuiuerce between Ea-<t and West i 
and was speoially famous fur its trade in horses *! 
«rith the Persian Gulf. It lost its comiinTcial j 
importance with the dowufull of tJie Port ‘ti<;iiese i 
empire and its trade is new in^ianifieant. Pew 
manufacturing induutrios of any nionient 
exist, and most iuuiiufa7tuied artiVles m i 
ore imported. Exports chieily eon-ht of 
eocoanuts, betel nuts, maimoes and oilier 
bruits and raw proJiiee. A line of railway *' 011 - 
^ec;l8 Marmagao with tlic Ma>iriL'i ami !^outh(‘in 
Bfabratta Uailwa.\. its lenirth trom llarnia.'ao 
to Castle Rock, above the whiTi* it i- 

joins the PTiliKh sy.viem. is 51 imlr'-, of whii h ■ 
49 aare in Portuguese territory. Tfie ruilwav ' 
is niider the inanageuient of th" Madras ami 
Southern Mahratta Italh^ay a Intiiii't ration 
and the bulk of the trade of Maiinauao ]i.nt 
is what It brings down fT<»m and taUe- to Ihi' 
interior. The telegraph.^ in Gt^a tr-n‘itoi.\ 
are worked as part of the 'Nstoni of iiiiti*h 
India, and are maintained joint liy Dk r.n* 
and PortAigiiese Govrniiiii'ut". * Tiir Gct.a 
territory wa.s funnerlv 8ubj«*ci (o de>.i^taii;iy 
famines and the pi'uple .now sutler heavy 
In times of brought. They are tiien ^(lppiM‘d. 
though at great cost, with rice fioiu Briti.'lf 
tonitory. 

The Capital. 

Kova Goa, the present capital of rorlugin'M- 
fiadfa, comprehends Panjim*aii(l itibandur. 
M well as the old city of Goa, and i.'> .si\ nii],*^ 
In extent. Old Goa is some tiw miles dHiaiit 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
atrip of land leading up to the C'nho, tlic cape 
df'Wding the Aguada buy from that of rdarina- 
floa, and mainly slopes down to the edc^' of . 
Itie Aguada. It was seh^cted as ttie rr^idenrc 
' of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in lK|.‘t 
tt was raised to its present rank us ihe capital 
> 4^ Portuguese India. Tlie apjieaniiiec of the 
■’'^ittby. with row of public buildings and eie- 
jBmt private' rcsideiices, as seen trom ti»e water, 
J|l very picturesque and tni.- impre.s*<ion i.s not 
. w4led by a closer inspection of it^ neat ami 
OUB roads, bordered by decent, tidy bouses. , 
most imposing public structures are, the . 
acks, an immense quadrangular building ; 

eastern wing of which accommodates the . 

I^oeam. the Public Librarv and the Govern- ! 
meat Press. Other noticeable buildings are j 
the Cathedral and vanous churches, the vice : 
tegal palace, the High Court and so on. The ! 
square In the lower part of tlic town is adorned ' 
a Ufe-eised statue of Albuqqcrquo stand- 
ing onder a canopy. 

History* 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de ATbnqnerqne in 15X0. Albnquer* 
«ue promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. Prom this 
jhlpw Goa rapidly rose in fmportsaoe and be* 


came the metropolis of Poreoguese pomes hk. 
ttie Bast. There was constant flgbuij|t Wltb . 
the arniirs of the Bljapur kir^gdoni. bn^ 
Port.ngues( h^ld their ow-> and gamed th' sue- . 
roundltig teiTitory now known as the velbiB . 
Conquihtas ♦ . ' \ 

The subsequent history of the town Is .fins < 
of* ostentation and decay. Goa reached. Its 
summit of prosperity at the opd of the' slS* 
teenth century. The accounts of travelfefS 
<«how that the Goa of those days preseated a 
hcciie of .military, ecclesiastical and oomnigr- 
eiul inagniflcenec which has had no panifiel 
in the Rritisb capitals of India. But the 
P(irt.ugue««c bus(‘d their dominion In India on 
by tin* sword .and they laboured to 
cMimolidate it by a .proselytizing organisation 
whieli throws the mis-^iunary e,iVbrtH of every 
til her European power in India Into the shades. 
OM (ton, .a^ ti<^ ruins of the old capital are 
i‘.il]i‘(i lo-day, had n hundred churches, many 
«ir them of magnlfieeiit proportions, and the 
Tnqiiioition, was n power In the land. The 
P‘>ult •'howi' l li/iw rotten was this bksis and 
iiow ftt'bly cemented the superstructure reared 
upon it. 

Modern Times. 

Th^'ro w.a< frequently re'Orrhig fighting and 
III 1741 the Miiratlms mvaoed the neighbourhood 
of Gou and thri atenod ihe city it'^elf. An army 
of lU.fKH) men arrived from Portugal at the orf* 
Jifjil moment. Tiie invaders were beaten 
Mil. and tile Conqiiistiisi were added to 

ilie rortugnt“»(* possessions. In 1844 the 
"Indter given I>v Goa to fiigifixos from justice 
Ml Ivriti-.!) teiril'orv threatened to bring about 
a Mjjiture vMtii the llriilfdi Goveniment at- 
iwonbay. In ISfili the Kanc'* of Satari, in the No- 
va'* (’ouqiii-tas revolteii. In 1871 the native 
armv m Goa miirimiM] nnd the king's own 
biMtluT eanie from I.i'>bnii to doal with the 
tionhie nnd having done so disbanded the 
riaiive army, whii-Ii Iia^ never bcq|i reconsti- 
tuted. Ihit another outbreak among the 
triMip'« took place in 1895 and the Ranesfoin- 
mg ilicTii tlic troiililc was pgain not quietod 
until the 'trrival nf another special expedition ' 
fiMiu Janlxai. The |{aTiCi; again broke out lA 
! 90 ) and again in 1012, troops being again 
imported to d»al wilh the last outbreak, wldob 
w.'i-j oidy reported eoncludud in the summer 
of 1013. 

Administration. / 

Grai is regardi'd aS an integral portion of tlM 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman tttd' 
Diu, torms for administrative purposes one 
province subject to a Govemor-Geneiat, Who' 
is apfiointed directly by the Lisbon 
meiit. and holds office for five years, 
hi** civil limetlons, he Is invested with 
military authority in the province. 

The Governor-General is aided in hfs ■ ad-'^ 
minis! ration hy a Council oomposed of a GM ' 
Secretory, the Jgdgcs of the fllftb Ood^' ' 
the two highebt miliary officers la Ooa».; 
the AttornuMeneral, the Inspector 
Fazenda, the-'Veatth Officer and the 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or CorjK 
of the capital (Camara MtUdciXinl daa 
which is the oldest Munldpaa body* ' 

Bast., Ab a nda. all t|ie mmt "- 
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mxiiiiloiui and vote in every matter on which 
are conaulted by the Qovemor-Oeneral. 
Xlm are five othet Juntas, or counrils. called 
tbe Junto deial da Proviacia (general council 
(tf /tbe province), the Conselho da Provincia 
(the council of the province), the ConHellm 
Teehnloo das Obras publicas, the (Jonselho* \ 
Inepeetor, de ln«truccao pubJica, and the Con- ! 
felAO' de Agricqltura. The (Imt of these is . 
'COfttposed of the Chief Secretary, the Arch ! 

or his BUbstltuiA. the Attorney-Ocnerul • 
th(f Inspector da Fazenda, lnspe<torof Public 
Works, the Health Olttcer, a Professor of the 


Hedieo-Sundcal College, a Professor of tba 
Lyceum, or educational College, a Professor of 
the Normal School and a representative 
each of the Municipal Corporations of the 
pro\ ince. 

In addition to this machinery of adndnia- 
tration there are subordinate agencies for the 
local uoveminent of everv district. 

The Lisbon Oovernmtnt by a recent Decree, 
dated tiie 27th July 1917, have established 
ri(‘W ruli^H r<‘garding the administration of 
Portugii(‘S(> India, hut those rules arc not In 
force as yet. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
tcaiiee to the Qulf of Cambay, about lUU miles 
OOltli of Bombay. It is composed of two j 
portions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached piirgana of Naizar 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British territory and bisected by the IL B. 
A C. 1. Railway. Daman proper contniiis un 
area ol 22 square miles and 2tf villages and has | 
a population (lOlO) of 18,:h>0. Xngar Avrii { 
has an area of HO square mites and a [Htpitla- 
tion (1010) of 29.020. I’he town of huiiiaii 
was sacked by the Portuguese in 15:U, rebuilt 
by the natives and retaken by the Porttigu(>.-c 
In 1S58, when they made It oh« of their per- 
manent establishments in India. Tlie> con- 
verted the mosque into a cliiircli and have 
since built eight other places of worship, Of 
the total population the number of Christians 
Is, 1,580. The number of bouses 1? 8,971, acennl- 
iSg to the same census. The natue Chrisuans 
aimpt the European costume, some of the 
women dressing themselves after idie pre'*»‘iit 
Buropean ftishioii, and others follouing tlie 
old style of petticoat and mautU; once pre- 
valent in Spam and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the pargaiia of Nagar Aveli, 


hut despite the case of cultivation only one- 
tweiitieth part of the territory is under tillage. 
Ihe prii ( pal erojis are nee, wheat, the inferior 
(.‘(‘reals oi Gujarat and tobacco. The settle* W 
iiirnt contain'' no miiu'ruls. There are stately 
fon'sth in .Nagar Aveli, and about two-thiraa 
of them ronsisst of teak, but the forests are not 
eon.<'eived and llii^ u.vtcnt of land covered bv 
ea(‘h kind of tiintior has not been deterininea. 
Before tlie decline of Portuguese power in the 
K.ist, Daman oain«‘d on an extensive commerce, 
e»pe(‘ially witli tin* (‘a>t (‘oast uf.Africa. In those 
(lav«> it wa" not(‘d for its d.vcing and wca%'ing. 

The teinioiy forms foi adiidnistrative pur* 
po«(‘s a “ingle district and has a Municipal 
Chamb(‘r and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
tiovernor iiiv(‘<.te(l witli both civil and military 
tiiiK'tions, “Uhordinate to the Governor-General 
of (ioa. llH‘ judicial department is adminis- 
: tered by a judge, with an e.siablislhucnt com* 
po“(*d of a delegate of the .\ttomey-General 
and two clerks. In Xagar Aveli the greater 
pait of the s(mI i-* the proj»rrty of the Govom- 
iiMiit, from whom the cultivators bold their 
tenuri*!! (liri'ct. A tax i.“ levied on all lands, 
whether ahenat(‘(^ or tlie propeity of the Statcu' 
'I'he chief sources of revenue are land-ti^ 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIG. 


Dlu is an Islanif lying off the soiitlicru cx- 
ttomlty of the Kalhia^var Peninsula, fiom 
Whteh it is separated by a narrow channel 
Uiroagh a oonshienihh' sw'amp. It i“ compo-* d 
Ahree portions, namely. Din propir (i'-i.ind), 
the vlllaip* ot Gogla, on the Peninsula, “eri.ir:ited 
1^ tlic channel, and the fortriss ot Sinibor. 
abbnt 5 miles west ol the Island. It has a “inall 
l|tUt excellent harbour, where vessels can hutidy 
tl<ls at anchor in two futhoius of water and 
Of^g to the great advantages which its iNK“i- 
tlOB offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
Oulf, the Portuguese were flii'd at au 
torly period with a dcBire to obtain fKissession 


of it. This tliey gained, first by treaty witb 
tlip Sultan of (hijarat and then by force of 
ariu.s. Diu tM caiiic opulent and famous fox 
Its eonimerce. It lias now dwindled into in* 
“igiiifieanee. 'Hie extreme length of the island 
is about se^en iniics and its brpadth, from' 
noith to Miuth, two miles. The area Is 20 
“(|uare niilo<. 'I'lic popidation of the town of 
Dm. from winch the island takes its name, 
i.“ said to haA'(‘ bi'eii 50.(K)U in the days of ito 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 1210^ 
IS 14,170, of whom 271 were Cluristians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

3%e Frenefa possessions in India comprise was. attempted in 1603. It was nndevtAken 
-toSettiements, with efnalii dependent lodges, by private mercliants at Rouen, but itlailed^ 
iff* biota, ffliey aggregate 203 square miles, as mbo did several similar attempts wMoIrfoi* 
find a tow population in 1012 of 282,366, lowed. In 1642 Cardinal ElbfaeUen foitoded 
...Wefist Ffisnoh expedition Into Indian waters, the first (^mpagnie d'Orient, but Its efforts 
n, yUm to open up conuneioltU rclgtions^ met wltb no ittooese. Colbeit leponiMM 
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the Company on a laiger basis in 1664. granting 
exemptton from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, witliout success, to establish 
Itself In Madagascar. Colbert's Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President. Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir. or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
be seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
Bt. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
wliich had for twelve years been in tlie pos- 
aesslon of Holland, lie was. how(‘Vcr, com- 
piled to restore it to the Dutch in 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the. celebratt'd Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly re.'>lorod it. Llallying 
under him a liandful of sixty Freiicliincn. 
saved out of tlie wreck of the .setthMiicnts at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up iii^ 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village. 

which he purchased in losri from the Baja of , _ ... - 

Olngec. Uc built fortillcntions, and a trade j >iil)jeots and many of the churches arc in British 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold ; t**rritory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it i-iider within French territories. A line of rail 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- wav running rfa Villen our, from Pondicherry 
tored to the French by the Peace of Byswick * Vlllupnrsun on the South Indian Bailway, mr 
In 1697. I'onclicherry became in this year, ' tajus coinmunlcntion with Madras and the 
and has ever since remained, the mo^t imiKTt- of British Jndla, and Karlkal is linked to 


Grande Aidoe. Ootcheiy, for the eatkblfiihmmt 
of Karika]^ and also Ohandernagar, Mtbe 
and Van am. On mnniolpal boards natlVM nro 
entitled to a proj^rtlon of Oie seati. Ctttra 
and criminal courts, •courts of first 
and p court of appeal compose the JttdleU 
uiacliincry. The army and establunniMitii ' 
connected with the Governor and bla Bti& 
at Pondicherry, and those of adminlstratogi 
at Chaudernagar, Yanam, Mahe and Kailkal, 
together with other headquarters ohkrgei, 
necessarily engross a large proporthm of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with mar de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
; effected by rigid economy, and the« 
f prestige of the French Government la worthily 
j maintained in the East. Pondicherry is alio 
■ the, scene of considerable reliidous pomp and 
; mission nry activity. It forms the seat of on 
• Archhishop, with a body of priests Sot all 
' I'rrnch India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 

I Miesiicct'ssorsof the Mission du Gam atle founded 
. by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
‘ this mission lies outside the French SettieroentB, 
large proportion of its Christians are British 


ant of the French Bettlements in India. It.'< 
toundat^5U was contemporuncous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site w'us pur- 
chased by a European Company from u native 
^nce, and what Job Cbarnock wa.s to ( alcutta 
Francois Martin proved to roiKlieberry. «)n 
Its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ilyswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able manairement 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


.am<> railway by the branch from Peralam. 
c)iamla;r of Oommei‘o6 consisting of four^ 
mcmlK Th, nine of them Europeans or pel 
of I'UiroiM-an descent, was reorganised by a " 
of 7th T^farch, 1014. The capital, Pondh 
i- a very handsome toAni. and iwsents.esL 
from the sea, a striking appearance ol'J 
civilisation. .♦ 



Chandemagar, in Low’cr Bengal, hud been 
acquired by the Frtmch Company in 1088, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Jllnlie, ou tiie 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 172r>-0, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Ck>ast, under that of M. Diimu, 
in 1789. Yanam, on tin* coast of the Xtuthern 
drears, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the Frcncli two years later. 


Administration. 


People and Trader 

r' 

The Settlements are repMdfeiited in Far* 
llaincnt at Pa) is by opG..l^aror and one 
deputy. Tiiesc are at the pHtSBCnt time Mons. M* 
riandin and Mons. P. BiUyscn. respectively;. 
There were in lill?, 62 primary schools and I 
<*oib>gcR, all maintained by the Government, 
with 38C teachers and 9,814 pupils. Local 
' revcniij* and expenditun* (budget Of 1918) 

= Rs. I9,a3.:>0!). The, principal crops are paddy, ' 

; groundnut, and ragl. There are at Pondicherry 
• 5 cotton mills, and at Chandemagar 1 Jnte 
! mill; the cotton mills have, in all, 1,622 looms y 
The military command and administration- | and 73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons, h 
In-chief of the French pos.«('s.iiiuTih in India are . There an* abo at work one oil factory and, 
vested in a Governor, whose rc.sidencc is at ! » h-w oil presses for groundnuts, one los 
Pondicherry. Thcofllccls at present held by * t*ictor,v, one ironworks and a coootine factory*- 
Mhnsleur A. Martinean. He Is assisted by a • The chief exports from Pondicherry are 
Ohlef Justice and by several "Chefs dc Service*' • s'^cds. At the ports of Pondicherry. Karlfc 
in the different admlnistrittivc departments. In ■ and Mahe in 1017 the imports amounted 1 
1679 local oonnefb' and a council-general were j 11,22.5,207 francs and the exports to 2Of866»820 
established, the members being c^iosen. by a sort ! francs. At these three ports in 1917, 208 
of universal sulTrage within the French trrri- ! v< «;scls entered and cleared. Tonnage 806, 
tortes. Seventi'en Munldpalltlegi'Or Communal i Pondicherry Is visited by Frencn aticiaineiia 
Boards, were erected in lOOX^^mcly, Bondi' i sailing montbly between Oolomho and CjiOontftn. 
cherry, Arlan conpam, ModdM^^tb, Oulgaret, j in connection with the Mesaagcrlcs Mk^ff08l« ) 
Vlllcnour, Tlroubouvanc, Jmhourand Nettaim- 1 The figurf'S contained In this paragraph are M j 
earn, for the estaUishuight of Pondicherry; j latest available and ar*' corrected dp to Bepteoif 
Marika], Meravy, NeBonneadou, Tlnmalar, : bor 1017. 
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PONDICHEBRY. 


Bofiidloheny I 0 the chihf of the French Settle* 
In India 


, _ and Its capital Is the head- 

flnacteis of their Governor. It is situated on 
toe Goromondel Coast, 106 mllcB (tom Madras 
by toad and 122 by the Villuparain-Fondl* 
mnty bianeb of the South Indian Krdlway. 
Tbd area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and Ite pop^atlon in 1915 was 200,828. It 
oonfllgts of the four communes of Pondi- 
eberay. The Settlement was founded in 
1074 under Francois Martin, in 1603 
sft waa captured by the Dutch but 
waa restored in 1009. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The lirst siogu 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was uiisuc* 
cessful. The second, under Eyro Gootc in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1705. It was again besiog.td and 
captured In 1778 by Sir Tleetor Munro, and the 
fortifloatlons were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under tlic 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. Tt was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braitliwnitc in J793, 
and ^toally restored in 1816. 

Settlement comprises a number of 
uomted pieces of territory whicli are cut off 
bom the main part and surroutuii^d iiy tiie 
Britlsb District of South Areot, <>xc('pt where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal wlMi 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities ou these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry Itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Govemmenti 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two rarts, tha VUle 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Villa 
blanche i as a European appearance, the streets 
being lain at rigiit angles to one anothec with 
tret's along their niar^ns reminding the visi- 
tor of coTi^incntal bouJevardb', and the houses 
being cons.ructed with courtyards and embel* 
iLsht'd with green Venetians. All the cross 
stn'cts lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing liic sea is again dilfereht 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle Is a serew-pile pier, which serves, 
vfhvn sliips toucli at the port, as a point for 
tiie laniliug of cargo, and on holidays as a 
gcnernl promtMiade for tlic population. There 
is ni> ri'iil liaritoiir at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance c)f about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with tliem is conductea 
by tlic UMmi manvl^ lK>at« of tliis roast. Facing 
the slinrc end (»f the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupieix, to uitom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CIIANDERNAGAR. 


Cbandemagar is situated on the bank of tlic 
Boog^ly, a short' distance below Cliitisura. 
( Popmation (1915) 27.044. The touii ua^ 

permanently occupied by tlic Frcncli in IOn^, 
^though previously it had hem tctniioraiily 
occupied by them fit n date given as 1672 or 
1670. It did not, however, rise to any iiiiiK>rt- 
ance till the time of Duplcix. it. ctiangcil 
hands between British and Frcneli various 
times during the Nniioleonic wars and un« 
UnaUy restored to the French in ISJO, 

The former grandeur of Clioiuicniagat has 


disappiared. and at present it Is little more 
than a quiet Siiihurhan touii with little external 
trade. The railwav station on the East Indian 
Jlailuay is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Elowrah). The chief 
adminiMrallNO otliccr is the Administrator 
who IS subordin itc to the Governor of the 
French Possl^.-^huis. The chief public insti- 
tution is the Collect* Diiplci-x. formerly called 
St. Marv’s ln>titMtioii, frmnded in 1882 and 
under ihc direct control of the French 
Govuniimcnt, 


KARIKAL. 


B rlkal lies on the Coromandel Coast hctwecii 
ranjore District of Mailras and the Ituy 
;en^ The Settlement is divided into 
communes, containing 1 10 villugcs in 
nd covering an area of 53 square Iniic^. 
is.govoincd by an AdininistralOT subordinate 
Jo the Governor at Pondiclicrry. The popn- 
wiion has In recent years rajiidiy decreasccl. 
In 1888 it was 93,05.5 ; in 1891, 7(»,526 ; 
In 1901, 56,595; in 1912, 56,579; and jn 
56 867 ; but the density is still very 
being 1,068 persons per square mile. 
Molhgkonam Is the only taluk in Tan* 
Jmtrict which has a higher density. Each 
'W three communes— namely, Karikal, 
■' J?*J9»iide Aldce, and Nedungadu— possesses 
l} 5; mayor and council. The members are all 
; by universal sufliage, but in the munl- 


cipality of Karikal half the dumber of seats 
are reserved for Europeatis or their descend- 
ants. 'J’hc country is very fertile, being irth 
gated by seven iiranches of the Cauvery, be- 
si«lrs many >mallcr channels. 

The capital of the settlement Is situated on 
tlic nortli haiik of the river Arasalar, about 
1| mites from its mouth. It has a brisk tiads 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent wlQi 
the Straits ScUleinents. It has no commerce 
witii France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open loa^ 
stead, pro\ idl'd with a light-house 142 fbet 
high, the light in which has a range of frra 
8 to 10 miles. In 1890 Karikal was connected 
with Fcralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came Into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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The Indian Frontiers. 


There can he fon* nore uiHati^factCrj' 
than to attempt t(' deal, for a voliimo of the 
4 *ar«' 5 ter of ‘"np* i »diari Year Tlook/* with tln' 
frontier' of Indj.-i in IVwiiniK'r lOlS. For there 
do not fKi-t anv oi the bases for an niithori- 
tatlvp di^cu-t' ion. All onr old principle-, ell 
our old standard- have In-en swept away. It 
ie one of the imv f. rp markable featim*«; of the 


the Persian Onlf. The Ukraine was made an 
a]>pan:i!;e Of Germany. German armies 
over Southern Kn sin throii;;h Odessa to tna 
Don, and the Tllack Sea iKcame a Gorman iake^ 
il nuinated by tho fonner iHus-ian Blank Sea 
Fle4‘t, .which pissed by bribery into German 
hand'. German and Turkish armies invaded 
the Oaucasiis to the shores of the Gasplaii Sea 


sltnntion that the. State wliicli wt* u^ed to resrard J at the oU e.ity of Biikii. Plans were made to 


as the ino'it unstable, AlphanI tan, ha- proved 
in cxDerieiic ■ t<» b • thr ino-i stable. Kv rythli'p 
else has bwn violently ri'volnt'oni ed ; every- 
thing el=c is in n state ot flux, 
r It uill bp 'hown, whoa we ro'isider <lie historv 
of the Indian frontier , that for half a century | 
BrjtiSh policy was dnnnuted by nnt »*£> 'i-m : 
to Uu sia. That antaeo* ism la'came far l«;-s ‘ 


carry tlie M'ar a^'ross the Caspian to Oentnil 
A ia, and from Central Asia into Afghanistan. 
Til Central Asia, where Buss fan arms had pre- 
served peact! and order, the collapse of those 
arms led to the cniei^nce of fresh and nebttliu 
status In ia had to create a new army of 
hall a mlim men in onlcr to protect her 
bonlar-. ?«e\er were the Pms-lan eagles more 


acute, if it did «iot c itircly di appeir, when | nietiaeing. 

the eerie- of minor asroomp it . Hk' thi- . ItlcJ Tliei. thie riaborete -tructure dt^appeteid 
ment of tliB Teudcli ''"‘J V''y ah'io-t in ii iiiirht, Tlie emuhlnff victories of 

question, crystalli ed in the Aniilo Kn.s laii • - - 


Agreement But whilst (bv-it Britain and : 


General Allenby In Pale tine spread conster- 
natuMi bi Turkey. Her outlying troops Wore^’ 


ii:® . , ..Ill iiiiiiHiii I'l rxrr uiti.iyiu}; iniuu- wciw c 

Sia had ^.cii wrangliny, (. email y had 1 km n , hastily p*called t6 Constantinople for the defence ' 

w > The Allied forces under the 

laid the tound-itions oi her "p at Alsddh T.«i Urn (Jeneral, Franchet d’EaiJcrey, Immedl- 

1q? V ’ 1 ' at'f'awMnl-* struck* the Bulgarian armies 

Baghdad scheme, broad and d-eii f? ‘‘ i„ MacPiMnia so hrewd a blow that they wore 
secured al> .ohitx*. political d i.niii.ition in in twain and the Bulgarian - Government 

ateutiriopl^; she.had U‘cd j urp*"d''rcd iiinMiiiditionally. The loyal Bu^rians 

ri III* *" Sllieria, with a micK*u.-s of Czoch-Slovaks, 
Baghdad railway conce-- ion • r'oinvMl from the pri oners taken by BU'^sla 

coiistru^fon ol I : f*' *’** early day-* of the war,, 

of ali, she had established an eqn.il d jminMiioii },ttai-ked the -catteivd Bolsheviks, and with 
over the revolutionary govi-riniie.i ol^^^^^^^^ i ^he Allie established their 

'JJirkv, and not only th V «»»< »”«* iipptT Volga to the Pacific, 

of the onerous Baghdad rnlway <*oiir«-sion. , *»" ® , u i * * 

but It- extension bv tlic ncMjiiis'.tJon ol a valuable i Tb n Mith a dramatic swiftness, which left 
coiicp Sion ol harbour work' at .Vlexamlrclta ; th who ,• world aunpe, Hi- i iid came. Bulwla 
Which promised to givii licr command ot the;"’ ppportupity uHonled by 

commerce of the E-islern Ab'dilcriM'nMin. Bv ! "* Ala'-cdo da to ecuie thr jn aci lor which tho 
the time Great Britain and Ru s.-a had comiM»-i rl , "hn c tr wm* Mailing and -urri.ndi red im- 
their difference-, they found that the > 'd tio lalh link, .v hnggJec|, and then 

...n Tin- S' ritmi Is at the gate havlni 


I lollovvrd suit. 

till ir po t .All tria-Hungury cravi 


' gufd, Gc.rinaiiy, had -tepi^'d in and piMui.srd • 
to carry oil tlic snrprsc. B i- ia waid«Ml oil ! alMiulom d i • u ’* ■ i j 

the attack bv the Black S a A-rr'-nimt ; Great ' "“1 obtainrd liir iinnisticr which ainoimted 
'•Britain was heliiJcs-, lor (irnnaiiv m.i- on flir "'"T '***'.'' ‘••J.'>iany li- Id out till November 
’'tound. This 
woke out. 

' < Now every 

lUed to accept 

haa been swept sway. 
ai 'ftnsala, following the 

.«rw Mie Boracr* ot India tl.c ro.™- * | - llgM .thfi: 

Kir inr -oc all U ,• v'ho arc little ri niovi d fr^ 



Tin* iiiilllMi v* coilnp e • •”*<*' *'« ab-oliit- ly that there Is no Cert4Mn 

t;hc revolution; icmovcd . .»f govrrnm. nt with which to negotiate^ 

din the grrate t military j Aintrui-lliinaary and Tiirkry arc In a condtt^ 


imd political counterpocse to (Tcniiany. Tiii’ 
oeourred at a time, when il'Tinany wn- comple 
tcly dominant in the .War Mast. Bulgaria was 
her clO’e Ally, and under tlic crooked 'P-ar Ferdi- 
nand, her wiling tool. Turkey w'as for ail practica 1 
purpoKCB a German province. Such Bu slan 

g vernm -nt as existed, the government of tlio 
>l-hevlfc«, was in the. pay of Germany : It is 
BOW known from olfirml .sources that Ixi’iln 
and Trotrky were gorged xvith German gold. 

amid her preoccupations in the AVest 
Oorquiy was quick to profit by these advan- 
tages*'^ prosecute the gn:at ambition which 
ixreciptbrted the war, the establishment of an 
nnbrokin diain of communication and influ-; 
impe timaff ilie middle Bast to the shores of i 


lb HnVh-vist- ot Bu sia. In Bn sia conlU-ion, 
disoi-lcr, )K)liiical ifiimur and starvation grow 
woi V I'Viry d«y Tin- task of thy AllUf,'to 
b-at the G rnians, has succeeded; thr-y rore 
now coMtronted with the ev. n greater 'of - 
rvolving order out of the deplorable oonfU^.k' 
wiiieh lias iollowcd the collapse of mill* 
d ni. 

What llTial solution can pos'-tbly eineigQ^oyi 
of this welter ? That* is a problem non^ bw - 
the very foolish would dare s^tempt tastdve*^ ' 
What is to bo the future of Sfeaopotfiai^t 
Palestine, of Constantinople of the rett 
of the Ij^kish Bmplre? Wlibt soft 
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Is t)e evolved from the apiiaUing chaos In 
Rqssia? N(H>ne date attempt an answer. 
\lBxA we cannot see Iniy solution, unless wc study 
these t^mendous issueain the light of tl e history 
oC the lands wlUch have been thrown by fSerman 
amhitions into thcmoHiiig pot. 'Jlicrelorc .we 
''lejpefit our brief dlscu.Bion of thc*history of 
''the f<and Eoutc to the blast, for in the light 
^Of that history wc can disrern some of the 
faotorB which remain constant desjnto the tre- 
mendous • dlsturliaiice cvcrywlierc recorded, 
whicdi must govoru the solution which will be 
atthinpted when the Allies ^it in confen'iiee. 

A Page from History. 

‘In the earlier editions of The *' Indfan Year 
Book," in tile articlfB on tlie Indian froiitinB. it 
was pointed out that thle qutHiiun was tor 
DOSady three generations an issue lx twet u Or< at 
Britain and Aussla. With one* or two tioiahh 
esoeptlons, British stAtesmi n and Briti»h sol- 
dtres were ahlc to view this issue soh-ly In t<MiUh 

• of Aussia; they attempted to nurt it by oppos- 
ing Eussla in every part of the world : l>y 
building up butfer staU'S lad ween the Indism 
Bmpfre and Hussla in Asia; and by mam- 
tatnlng Inviolate the Iholation of India on 
the landward side. A sk<‘t^;h ol tiu* 11*0111 in 
difflcultlea of the Indian Government sin cm; 
the British began to assume territorial powi r 
In India is really a n^floc^lon of the lli'^tOI^ 
Of Europe. Our carllt st di^ngt'rs were eitliei 
internal, or came from the sea. Tim sou m* naei 
was not of long duration. Tiie defeat 01 tiu 
Portuguese and the Dutoli left Ub with OJll^ 
one serious rival, the Fn ncli, and win n tile sea 
power of France had been shattered bv tin 
foiling of the gallant SutfrtMi, her seheim-s 
for dominion broken by the feeble snpiKiri 
glvt^ to the great I)upl<>x, and her.hoix's ot 
advantage In India finally disp<T-ed bv thi 
overtiuow of Uyder Ali, then the fon iui< 
menace lapsed for well-nigh half a e^ ntiiry. 
Meantime the process of intem'al consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres- 
attre came from the North, there was no rival 
to the British In India, and only one coiibider- 
abto military power, the Sikhs under Kanjit 

> Such were the conditions >vlieii fears 

Of BuBsian intrigues in Afghanistan, and the 
b^ef that the Amir Dost Mahomed was leiidiiic 
a nady ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attemj^ to set the exiled Shah Sliiija 011 the 
thfpno of Afghanistan, and inaugurated the 
fdost deplorable episode in Indian froiitiiT 
. pQttoy» the war of 1838. That was the first 
In the long duel between Great Britain 
„ ftuesia for influence in Central Asia and 
I iMie oonflues of India. There are no pages iu 
Hnflth history which are so unpleasant to turn. 

policy may be summed up in a scnteiiro — 
IgmMmt opposition to the Russian advance 

• ^.Cantral » Ada. Eussian policy was much 
B dmple. In part her . advance sprang 
I the inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 

a lower.; In part, no doubt, her officers 
were' pot loth to pay off. by setting us in a ter- 
m^ln Gmtral Ada, scores made on the heights 

• offEalaieleva and at the Berlin Conference. It 

. wee not nntll war was ^avoided by a hair’s 
. that relations began to improve. The 

Busm^'Afghan affray at Penjdeh in 1885 brought 
both. eountriflS to a realisation of what they 
Wg' Mady ow. After that there 


was a slow improvement. The Eusso-Afghan 
boundaries were delimited. The frontiers on 
the Pamirs were settled. There wore alarums 
aud excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accouuts were circulated 01 
great Russian coucentratlous in Central Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzon to scud the Younghusband Expe- 
dition to Lhasa. But the grouud was gia- 
dually prepared for tiie Anglo- Russian Agree- 
lueut, and since utter conclusion of that instm- 
meiit the Frontier question, as it used to be 
undcrBfOf»d, lias faded into the background; 
Until it was revived by German aggression. 

The Land Boute. 

Wc have said tliat the Indian frontier question 
was a reih-'^tioii of tiie general European situa- 
non. Wi(i..-t tiu* gaze of the British p(‘opie was 
('soncM'iitrated on Russia, whieii with her huge 
Asiatic iHi&sessloiis could never have sttriously 
rM>ii.sideri-d the cituqiiesi of India, they failed 
to see tile n al luenaci' wiiich sprang from the 
•'iUoti rn ambitions of Gemiany. It is one Of 
the ironies 01 the situation that a British 
Aiub.i-.sjMlor at ConsUntmople, who is generally 
described as abli*, actually cntHiuragt^d the 
.idxeiit oi Gernianviitto Asia Miiioras a couiitdlt 
to Russia and tlms laid the train for the 
priseiit war. J or it is not op<*ii to doubt that 
Mile ultimatum to Si-rbia was designed to reduce 
tliaf Stale to a eondii ion of servitude to Austria, 
and then by to pavi> tin- wav for an advance to 
Salonika, the conquest 01 Constantinople, and 
an advance through Asia Minor to the Persion 
Gull. All tliese ambitions were center^’d In the 
re\ ivai of tbe Land Route to the East. We 
.tudy our history su eaiv|eshl> that the real his- 
lorv 01 the land route to the East survives in 
litth more tlian a shadowy knowledgi of the 
‘r.ivi I.i of Mareo Piflo. But for centurii-s the land , 
rout I* was one 01 the great highways of the 
world. When Alexander M-t out on his career 
of ooiiqiieBt rA\i‘nt.v-t\\o eenturles ago, there 
wa^ an ea^y high road from Mi'sopotamla to 
A. ivtaii and not a very dlfticnlt one to Mekran; 
and .so it fame abort tliat migratory movements, 
itlUT eompulsorj' or voluntary, continiiea 
tlirongh centnriis, ever e.xtending their scope 
i itil eh. ek(d by the d'\serts of the Indian 
iroiitii r. the higlilai d? of the Pamirs or Tlbe^ 
or tUi' cold iva.'-ti s of Siberia. The elosinff 
of this road was due to the eruxttlon of d>e 
\tgh.i- , tlir Turk and the Mongol; and in 
oartieiil.ir to tlie final downfall of the Empire 
•if i.lu Kaliph^ befon* the d.-stroylng hor^a 
of Chengir Khan and Tanimerlane. Tim 
land rr>iit(' wa^ closed, and the p^ectlon 
Nca (xmimuiiications preventid the exlst^ce 
of any strong economic need for Its revival. 
The improvejuent of the caravan route Ix^tween 
Niishki and 8- i^tan, for .Meshed, repuaentk 
the only Impioved land ooramunieation of the. 
British Emiiire for all these years. The abor- 
tive proposal for a railway along the Euphratea 
Valley meant the killing of the one pro)eet 
which might have prevented the later oompl^ 
tions. 

Advent of Germany, 

But If the British people failed to nnderstttaA 
the teachings of hlstor>% and were lulled Into 
[the oainpU^t belief that the liuid lailte 
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ooittd be Indefinitely (Aosed and all tzafflc with 
the East oonfined to the seu, wliercon they 
were masters, the German Government refused 
to snbsoribe to this comfortable delusion. 
The story of the revival of the laud route, and 
with It a whole chain of German ambitions 
is little known, and was for long pn'served in 
fragments: it has imwever been told with 
authority and cleaniess In the 29tli number 
of ** The Times ” History of the War, to whldi 
t^ reader in search of more detailed informa- 
tion is referred. W'e pro]H>se to siuumarise 
that story here, although parts of it more 
properly belong to tlic detailed frtinticr sectluiis 
which follow . 

The first visit of ttie Emperor William to 
Constantinople in 18S9 saw the dawn of a 
Pan-Germanic Scheme which was known in 
IkTlln as the — Iterlin-ByKaiitiuin> 

Baglidad. AfU^r tlic war began, a rn)fess.t»r, 
lecturing at Berlin, said that Gennany'b aims 
might be summed up in four catchwords — 
North Sea, GoustaTitiuO])lc, Baghdad, Indian 
Ooean. AiioUici favourite expression, attri- 
buted to the Empiiror, wa.*, a Germanic wedgi* 
rem^ng from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. 

steps towards tliis goal were very deli- 
berately taken. The first measure was to 
acquire supreme influence at Constanti- 
nople. This was done by assiduously courting 
Abdul Hamid, and discnetly luaintaining hir 
influence agidnst the rest of Euioim*. At a 
time wl]mi Abdul Hamid's hands were red with 
the blow of the Armenians murdered by his 
orders in his capital and his provii\e-i s, tlu> 
Ealser professed Idraself his warm frit'iid, .and j 
steadfastly refused to support any measures : 
to save tim lives of the Armenians or to check 
misgovern numt in Mac^*doiiia. Tiie rewaiti 
came in valuable couocssibns. The Deiit.'^cht 
Bank group, which had ae(| Hired control of 
the railways of Europc^an Turkey, t'xt^mdi-d 
its influence to Asia Minor. After tin* secxind 
visit of the Kaiser to Constantinople in 1898, 
there came the Bagtidad Eailway coiicr\s.<«ion 
(q. V.) by wliichthe Suilan grant<>d aconci ssjou 
for the continuation of the Anatolian railways 
GerflUm enterprist') to Baghdad and tin. 
j^isian Gulf to a Gennan syndicate'. This 
was styled the lmp<irjal Ottoman Baghdad 
Ballway Gompiiny, and tiie concession was 
signed on belialf of Germany by lEerr von 
SlemenB, of the Deutsche Bjink. By a fiirtJier 
and more de.flnitG eoiux^ssion, granb^d In 190^, 
to Herr von Gwinner, of the I)«mtachc Bank, 
Turkey guaranteed interest on tlie cost of the 
line at the rate of £700 per annum per kilo- 
metre. This wras sulDcient to ensure the pro- 
moters a handsome profit on the enterprise', 
regardless of the traflic conditions. Tiiere 
is a good deal of niisoonstruction with regard 
to toe line which the Gormans art; building 
under tliis concession. All sorts of estimates 
have been made on the assumption tlmt the 
line wHl be suited only for slow trains, and the 
conclusion has been drawn that the sea route 
will be able to complete With it for passenger 
traffic. The fact is that the later sections of 
the lino are being built to a standard which in 
India is applied to express traffic, and which 
even in the Indian hot weather pennits trains 
to be run at fifty mBeg an hour. 


Persian Gulf Port 

An essential part of this scheme wqs a port 
to serve as a terminus for the railway in the 
Persian Gulf. The sb^ tali^ to tnls end 
arc very characteristic of Teutonic commerdal 
diplomacy. The first German Arm to appear 
in the Gulf was that of Wouckhaus dk Oo,t of^ 
Hamburg, whidi in 1896 began to deal In 
shellB and mother of pearl at Idngah. The 
next year tlie Germans established a viee- 
consulate at Bushirc; there were then 
German subjects In the Persian GuH. In 
1 899, after tile signing of the definitive Baghdad 
Ilailway conot'ssion, this activity In Greased, 

! The German cruiser Aroona visited various 
' parts of the Gulf. A party of Gorman **Belen« 
tists** appeared at Bunder Abbas. Bd 1900 
Herr Stf'uirich, German Consul-Goiend at 
Gonsiantinople, travelled overland to the Gulf 
I at the head of a mission, which included the 
Gt'nnan Military Attache at Oonst^tinopte 
Jfe visited Slieikh Mubarak ol Eoweltand 
trii d to buy a site at Bas Kathama, at the head 
I of the Bay, as a terminus for tlie railway. He 
I was rt*fii>cd, for tlic Slieikli hud entered Into 
an agri‘<'m('iit with Great Britain not to lease 
or dispose of any part of his possessions to a 
fore ign power without our permission. ' BaiSled 
ill dirc'ct negotiations, tlie Germans, who were 
'lOw all-TK>\vrrfiiI at Goiistantinoplo, stirred 
up tin; Turks to ai.taek Sheikh Mubaiak. In 
liHil a Turkish corv'ette, packed with troops, 
•mailed into Koweit liarbour and the commander 
announced tiiat ho piopositd to take posBesslon 
' of tlio town. A British cruiser intervened and 
Hie Turks sailed away. Jiator a high Turkish 
ofiieial, with a tiu iiacing letter to the Sheikh, 
I'liti'red the. harlioiir and retin d for the same 
rea-on. Two oilier atti'nipte were made : 
the first w'as to stir up ibn lUbliid, of Octroi 
Anibiu, to attack Koweit, tlic second to indte 
>riil)<irak’s nephews to the same end; with the 
luiliire of these efforts the direct German attacks 
on Koweit came to a conclusion. They onoc 
again had rp«nirs<* to the Turks. They seem 
t.o Jiave di'^covered an altematlve terminus to 
the railway in at Khor Alxlullali, north Of. 
Koweit, .and sent troops down to establish 
P(*stK there, which ri'maiiicd until the eve 
1 h( war. 

Mean lime commercial penetration was 

energetic The firm of Woncldiaus was exceed- 
ingly active and expanded all over the Gulf, rUU ' 
onlines which could not have been commereliilly- . 
profitable. Various atti'inpte were madte to 
acquire a pied a terre, and one almost sucoseded. 
Tile Shr ikh of Hhargali granted a oonoesBiOii ' 
to three Arabs to work the red oxide deposits On 
the island of Abu Musa and tile Arabs trandened .. 
it to the Wunckhaus firm. The Slioikh pto- 
U'sted and with tlie assistance of the Btitifiti 
tlic intruders were removed; the .Gotmitti ,1 
Press protested, but the Government confined. 
tlioinsi'lvrs to a formal caveat. Another 
German agent sought to obtain an irrigation' 
concession in the Karun. The 
America Company entered the Gulf trade wtw j- 
a gn'ut flourish of trumpeta and a dlspli^ cal*'/, 
ciliated to Impress the Arabs. This waa tbq'; 
position when three years before tl|e • War 
a serious attempt was made to ^urhrg fit 




, ftlfrOBllieilt between Great Britain, Germany comiuen^iul magnates for his aqs^^^lve sehomeB. 
and . Tui^y which would regularise the Jlussja is out of conHideratlon. Gn-at Britjiin 
Bpalnoik* It provided that the terminus of and India have no aggiessivo designs, nor any 
the Baghdad Bailway w&s to be at the true land hiingtT, in Asia Minor or in Ivrsia. But 
OtmUBBicial terminus, Basra. No extension neither tlie liritish Empire, nor the civilised 
beyand 3)aaia was to be made without the world, can po«sihly a (ford to see these lands 
sanetkm of Great Britain. Turkey agriMsd to fall und<'r tiie doniinioii of u great aggressive 
abOAdon her pretention to suzerainty over tliv military power. At the same time their past 
3ahrdn Islands, Maskat and tlie territory of the govoruiiumts Inivc so completely destroyed all 
XfUdal Ohlefs, and to evacuate tJic IVninsola Isiscs of auOiority and vigorous national life, 
of Bl£atr, near Bahrein. Great Britain agrccfl i that thoy am iiimpablc of standing alone. To 
to feoogulsfl tlto suzerainty of Tiirk<‘y over | apply to them the doctrine of sclf-dctcrmlna- 
EdweltiOn the condition that Turkey did not ■ tioii would he. to .'Utply a staudai-d in regard to 
Interisre in the Internal affairs of tlic Slieikh i which lh>‘ " are none of the factors necessary 
mrnad. iBOOgnlsed tJje British conventions with i lor did'-rminatioiv ; to ii'-u tliat plirase for tho 
Mubarak. This agn^ement, and a coinpieTUf ii> I piirjhisch oi a Jiollow ^hain would l>e to throw 
tary ogreoiocnt with Gcnnaiiy, were understood ! the '•e eoiUft-c's into a condition of lainkrupt 
to oc rt;ady for signature when the war broke ; coiilii-ioji. Sinno means iwiist be found of 
out. j mtiiiilaiiiiiig orth*:' :im1 progivfs until a national 

ihom this brhif survey it will In* seen that j go\eriim' Ml or arlinmi.'tratioii can be evolvcxl, 
the question of Asia Minor is inscparahtc Imm \ and that- uiil lie (he ta»k of a generation. Tho 
' tho general question ol Asia. The writings oJ Alii s will iMthei ha \»: to estnhlish Allied control 
her publicists, apart from the gimoral tr<-iul ot 1 <*i to citiust CMiain of ihu Allied States, with 
her policy, show quite clearly that in the rvi^. the t.a'.k ni maint.iluing law and order and of 
of Germany the Baghdad Jlailway was oul.' I linding tie* impel to progie-s. The exact 
the stepping stone to the political ami eommereial I form oi tliis proteetuui will have to bo deter-^^ 
domination of India. It was witli (.his bribe inlned in tie* Conier'ucc.'j wliieh will settle tho* 
that the Kaiser secured tlic support ol Germaii I p.-ruj-* of peace. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


tn previous editions of the fiidlaii Veai Book 
the operations in Me,<.ojiotaniia ha\e Ih'eii \ei\ 
fully suiuiniirised. They will he found lot 
purposes of rcfeivnce dchcrils'd in the 
l^k for 1917, ]»p. to Id:! ; ((vietlu r with 
a nummary of the rejiort ui the Me«,opotaninii 
Commission in tiie Indian Year Book, ItUV, 
pp. Idd to ld7 ; operations loading to (he e iotiiie 
of Ikigbdad, pi). JtJ7 to 141. l.alor ojicr.ition- 
lare doscribt u in a report wlii<*h pnhlisisd 
jin Simla on Scptcmln'r t!7th, lv)iS. ironi Lieut. - 
iGenerol Slarsliiill who assumed tlic coniniand 
jOf tho forces on the 18th .N’oM'IuIh'I' 1917, cons*'- 
iqcumt on tlie .oath from tdinP'ra of Lieiil.- 
j^neiol Maude. This de‘4j»atch covers o|»ciat imi'^ 
yrom October 1st, 1017, to 3lst March 19»S 
pioce When there lias been no major fighting 
Mesopotamia. 


Oi-folHr adxancfd a*, far as El-Hubeslat, eight 
mill''* iioMh ('j '^aiiiarra, wiierc they proceeded 
to enu«M(cli IheinM'he**. They were driven 
ahoM* this po-silion heloii' they liad time to 
eoiisfilidat*‘ th»’ir enti»*ii(‘hini nt ami pushing 
lapidlx n»i\v:od ourf< we occupied Tekrit whence 
tin* 'link-, lied in disorder lo-ing 2,000 men 
wliUsl a eotisiderahii' booty (ell into our hands. 

'I’uward'. the end of Xo\einb- r it Mras decided 
to attuek th;it pait. ol ilio L;tth Army Corps 
wideh was heldmg th** Liala Hiver above, 
Maiisurha, 1h«‘ i>a--es 4)vrr the .lebcl Hainrln 
and Kara I’epe* Tlie^e t»TKTatiofw wore suc- 
I'C'K.xint .11 d on t.he hlli l>ceemiier the troops 
ivejw withdrawn trout (lie forw'ard areas but 
tho S;d.;dtnUm and Alai Z-Miabil iiassos Were 
held uiid a biidgediead established at Kizil 
Jtobat with a view’ to I'lirtner action in the future. 


' Whilst this despatch deals with matters «>t (>ii tlie Dili IhremlHT Khanikin was occupied 
^oomparatlvely minor importani-K they are full am. l lie com mnur al ions in that area improved. 
Fof interest. In the course of it laeut.>(Jeiiei.il On the laiphrate*' Jbimadi had bewi captured 
Monhall remarks tluit at tho coiiiineiuMuuent in SepiemiK'r and in February It was decided 
of ttie period covered hy the uospatf'h the to eaptnri; Bit and its garn.soii. Hit was 
Bieatf^ainiau force was opfioscd on the north, (H-eupi«Ml on the 9tli March and Salaliiya on 
by ^rkfl who wore holding the hill noinad'i, llio KUh. llio 'I'urks n'tn'atlngloKlian Ba^dadl. . 
JebM Hamrlii, while up the Tigris tlicy wen* Ji. wa-^ tleeuled to drive tlie ciieiny as far as 
enl^nched In front Qf bnai and the left wing iiossible iroin Bit and to inlilct all iiosslble 
' was secured at Bamadl. At the lieginnii g ot damage on hiiu< The enemy force vras com- 
Ootob^ it was decided to clear the Turks from i>Ietidy surrounded with the loss of the com- 
the' left bank of the DJola and occupy *the Jolnd mandcr and the staff of the 50th Turkish 
Hfdniln astride that river in order that the Division : the coniinander of Ann, two regimental 
'.control of the canals might be In our hands and commandei''^ , 2i;i olll(%rs and 5,122 other ranks 
the. objectives were gained and a position inclusive of Germans. The dovolopmcnt of events 
^ostiido ' the Diala gorge protecting the head- in Central Asia consequent upon tho German alli- 
proKfcs'of tile canals was seized and consolidated, ance with the liussian BoIsIicvUe Governmeiit 
I Whilst the operations rvforn;d to were in progress caused iUo distribution of a large proportion of' 
dtliB 18th Turkish Army Cbrps on the Tigris the Mo»-oiK)tatniau force into l^rsla and Oeutnil 
\todinrt^ a oounter demonstration against Aslaraud the victories of QoneialAllenby In FMoat 
ic^B on that line and In the middle of tine finally broko the Turkish mUitary power. 
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The Persian Gidf, 


THE PEBSIAN GULF. 


'The situation in the Persian Gulf, which is 
at present the comer stone of the Inaiao frontier 
'^foblem, is one of baffling indefinitonefts. 
Our first appearances in thtise waters was in 
eannectlon with tlio lung struggle for supremacy 
With the Portuguese, the French and 1 he Dutch, 
had established trading stations tliere. 
.''With the capture and destruction ot the great 
entrepot which the Portuguese had 6Btabii.>«hed 
at Ormuz, and the superscaslon of the land 
route by the sea route, coupled wirii the ajH 
ipearance ot anarchy in the interior, the iinjKiit* 
aaee ot the Gulf declined. The Indian Go- 
venuuent remained there prinuiriJj to preserve 
the peace, and this task it has since sucei's.<fiilly 
performed. Piracy, whicli was a.s dcstiuciive 
as the ravages of the Jiarhary corsairs, was 
BtamjMd out, the Triicial Chiefs who uceiip> 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought inte 
close relations with the Diitish Goveniraent, 
and the vessels of the itoyal Navy hii\e siiit.e 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whil-t out 
OoDSUis have regulated the external altairs ol 
the Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation. 

In return tor these services Great J^rltuin has 
claimed no selfish advantages. 'I'he wuteis ot 
the Gulf arc oa free to the nUvigalioii of other 
flags aa to the Ucd Ensign. The onlv teiri- 
torlal possession Is the tiD> station of lia-Mdu. 
Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by Dritl^h IriKips. Muha(um<^rali 
and the lower valley of ttie Karun valley weie 
occupied durhig the war with rernan in 1S.>7. 
Bushire was long held in the same connretian, 
and BtlU bears marks of our rcgiiin^ in the one 
tolerable road. The Island of Kharak wu^ 
occupied from 1838 to 184^, and again in t8;»7. 
We had a milit-ary station at L\ais during the 
Pirate ware, and a military and naval ^tullon 
at Klsbm from 1820 to 1879. Jask was oecu- 
i^ed as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
turned to Persia. The only su^\e,^^ of the 
waters are British ; the only cables are r*iiti>h , 
the few navigation marks are nuuntainevl h\ the 
British India Company, and two sieuiushii' 
^{UfWvlces, a fast mail service and a slow trading 
lervlce, are run by the same corporal jou. 
-4part from these direct acts, Great liritniu 
’tmgbt at any time have seized the wdiole Ara- 
' hum Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
s'fijDnnilt of a resolute self-denying ordinance 
< iiiie has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
"Ward. 

' ^ European Intrusions. 

I C Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
^'1^0 other policy. But the affairs of the Persian 
; Oulf have passed Into the region of iutornatioual 
, .Mltics, and the past quarter ot a century has 
‘'^wttbessra luccessUe efforts to turn the British 
' IHiiltiffli Basing her interference on a treaty 
rives her equal rights with Great Brl- 
.llllii. ranee attempted to acquire a coaling 


Mitrioa at Jlssa, near Madcat, and subsequently 
smhnleted Biiuw ^orts to stamp out the 
C,ewve trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
^ieapririac weapons of precision w the tribes 
100 rim Jfforth-Westem Frontier. Turkw, 
on her own voittkm, or m £e 


] avant courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
I tory of the Sheikh ot Bahrein, who is 
; in special relations with us, and of the 
I Sheikh of Kowcit| who owns the only harbour 
! which would moke a Gull terminus of the 
I Baghdad Itailway. PiTbia, stirred from Tehe- 
, ran, when Busbian influence at the court of 
the Shah in Shah was supreme, established a 
foriigii Customs bervlce in the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhiimmerab. A 

■ >{ii.^si • and Germany sent heavily-subsidised^ 

■ merchant ships into the Gulf, in order to estW^ 

. Idish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 

there > is neither trade nor legii-imate interest. 
The collapse of authority in Persia has 
. laispd, in un acute form, the whole future of 
, tlie Persian shore : arnl in the present stage of 
.fill- w:ir it is impMh-jble to say what stablo 
uutlioi-ily can be • stablished in these waters. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With tlicho attacks there has come a closer 
appreciation ot the bearing of the FeopAuk 
(vulf on the defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of these watern has 
laid down by a writer of unchallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind. Writing In 
, the Naiionai Jtn'iew, .\dmiral Mahan bald," Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangetnent (with other Powers^ %or by neg-> 
l(‘c( of the local commercial Interests whlw 
riow underlie fiolitical and military control, 

' will imperil Gri'iit Britain's naval situation 
n the Farther Kost, her political position in 
India, her coinmercial interests in both, and 
the Imjierml tie btdw'een herself and Austra- 
ia'^ia.'* Folio wfiig this, successive British Go* 

. veriinients iinve made declarations of policy - 
. which are sat ^^f!lctory, tis far as words can go. 

Speaking in the House of Lords on 6, 

I HHM, Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of StatOf 
I for Foreign rilluirs, said We (t.e.. His ^ 

; je'^ty's Government) should regard the esta* • 
! bli.'tjuiient of n naval base or of a fortified port " 
I in tl. * PerHiin Gulf by any other Power as a ' 
I very gnive ineiiacc to Britasb interests which 
I we 'should coitaudy resist with all the meana - 
i at our disposal " This declaration of poUcy 
; has since been endorsed by bir Edward Grey« 

< But the qiic'^tioii which arises is whether, m < 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers vdtn 
'iggri'ssivc designs, and the changing condlr > 
lions on the littoral, the purely ne- 
g;itive policy which has hitherto sattrieq Great 
jtiitain will suffice. It is a hard fact but a trufr 
one, tliat if British authority disappenred 
to-monow, it would leave no other reuc thw 
the .Abndaii oil refinery; a few consular buUd* 
ings and the tradition of justice and lUr 
dealing. That is a question which can beat 
be considered after a brief survey of ^ die, 
various jurisdictions which are establial^ ia 
the Gult 

Maskat. ^ 

Maskat, which Is reached in abegit fbrty^ 
eight hours from Karachi, is^oatside tha Pqniaii 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred mlies Jbntb 
of Cape Musandlm, which la the real eatmm 
to the Gulf, bnt its Jiatnrri^itNBgtliim 
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blB torioal pmtiM combine io make it ineepar- 
, lAle from the pimtica of the Golf, with which it 
has ^always bean intimately associated. 

* The approach ta Maskat is dramatic. The 
nail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more blade and forbidding even tlian the iron- 
bound littoral of the Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger. Sud- 
denly there appear on the coast the white 
honses of the trading settlement of Mattra, 
** which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
f under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
halt a century, and enters the landlocked liar- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by ilic Portu* 
gnese command the heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on the shore 
and climbs the high ground behind it, and it- 
sdf is shut off from the Arabian descri. by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Madcat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in eKtablishing their 
authority over the possessions on the eastern 
shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was elft'cted, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 
In return for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 scaled his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pl(‘(iging liimself not to 
cfede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1894, when tlie French, in 
pursuit of the pin -pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhapA 
to assist ilusaia, estubiisliod a coiisulati> tlicn*. 
The Sultan was induced to cede to Fraiice a 
coaling station at Jissa, hut tliis was such u 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the iioor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose ov(;r the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. ativc 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibuti!, and then defy 
the Siutan of Maskat,^ and they were enabled 
' to traffic In slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as ^ere was rarely a French warsliip in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1003 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
figgahip Internet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dliows which liad been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 

. TMb emphasised the necessity of a piTiuanent 
lettlement, and tlie question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working roniproniise 
anang^. It was adjudged by the Hague tribu- 
nal In 1906 that ** after January 2, 1892, 
Fiance was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of H. H. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag,** except on oondl- 
tiem that their ** owners or fltters-out bad estab- 
lished or should establish, tliat they had been 
considered and treated by France as ber proteges 
before the year 1868,*^ though ** owners of 
dbowi ;who boloxe 1892 had been authorised 


by France to fly the French flag retained tbli 
authorisation as long os France renewed it to ' 
the grantee." Tlie conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
important issue remained outstanding until 1914. 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedom of trade with Maskat. There 
was carried on for years a lucrative arras traffic 
with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition being 
shipped from Kwope to Maskat, and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to tiic North-West Frontier of India. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar- 
rangements were made to check the traffic byi'f 
arrci: iiig ilitt dhows carrsing arms and by h^ 
j Tying the gtinrumiera ashore. In cflect, tUb 
- British warsliips had to witness the dumping 
of car 00 s on the shore at Maskat, see them 
l<mdcd into dhows, and trust to thiflr own 
vigilance to arrest these consignments on 
the high seas. Prompted by the Colonial 
Farty, the French Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
tiiat Great Britam would buy tiiem out by 
surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty waa 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
; bonded wurelionse for arms at Maskat, where 
j all consignments have to be deposited, and 
j w'heiiee they are only issued under certifleates 
■ of df'sti nation; and by an agreement negotiated 
in 1914 tlie French Government recognised the 
i new Arms Traflic Jtegulations and abandoned <1 
; the privileges and immunities secured to them 
I by Treaty. Coinpcnsation w'os paid tffi.the i^ritish 
; Gov( rnment to tiiosc Frcncli merwants whose 
; stocks were rendered valueless by the Beguia- 
’ tioiis. 

In 1873 jurisdiction w'as given to the Vloe- 
' Admiralty Court at Aden and the oonsuJs 
, within the doiiunions of Zanzibar, Maskat, and 
I .Miulag;iscar for the more effectual suppression 
1 of Gie hlavc trade on tile East Coast of Alrioa. ^ 
; By an Order-in -Conn ell wJdch came Into fores 
' on August 1, 1914, the Act hod been extendi^' 
so as to compriM* tht^ Court established by tbO 
Persian Ooa-.t and Islands Oidcr-ln-CoUuolh 

Thus the Consuls- Ghmeral for Fors ana ' 

t.lie ^uvsts ami islands of the Persian Gulf wiu 
be able io enforce tile suppression Of tile slave 
trade in that neighbourhood which was agreed - 
to lx* desirable in a treaty made with the Penlao 
Government so long ago f 


The Sultans have been in a difficult positlQii 
for a good many years. Tliey hold ^eir capi- 
tal of Maskat. the adjacent town of llifotra, one 
or two othi;r coast towns, and ocrtain points In 
tiu) interior, but as they possess few troops ti^y 
llnd tliemscives unable to control the roving 
Beduin who wander at will over most df the 
State. When the Biduin wanted money they 
won' wont to ride down to Matia, tlio centre 
of the date trade, and tlireaten to saok 1^ town. 
The late Sultan, who died in 1913, was geneially 
comixilled to bribe tliem to go away. Tho 
rising which began in 1913 was a more seriooi 
affair. A Pretender, Sheikh Abdullah, felaed . 
the inland town of Semail, which staijjU in a 
sparious fertile valley where are grown most of 
the dates for whidi Maskat Is famous. Great 
Britain has special interests at Maskakabased 
upon various documents, the chief of which Is 
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i one drafted in 1891-2. The latr Sultan a&kod 
Vi to protect him against the Pretender. 'We 
said we would protect his capital and ooabt, 
but could not send an exivdition Into the In- 
terior against the elusive lleduin. We sent 
Ibdlan troops to llasKat, and they have been 
“ there ever since. 

^hijnr L. B. H. Haworth. 

Agen^^ntyeon, Vacant. 

Tbe Pirhte Coast. 

Taming Cape Musandlm and entering the 
Oulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Cuast, con* 
.^trolled by the . six Trucial Chiefs. Tiic ill* 
I of this territory lias now ceased to have 


name l 

Hy meaning, but in tlic eaily days it had a 
very reai relation to the actual coiuhtions. 
The pirates were the boldest of their Kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occu.*>ioii. 
and not always without sncooss. the ComitanyV 
ships of war. Large expeditions were htted 
out to break their power, with sucii success 
that since 1820 no considcniblc pumtive 
measures have been necessary, 'I'lie Trucial 
Chiefs are bound ta Great Jh-itain by a series 
of eujmgemciits, boginning viitb isoo and end- 
ing with the perpetual tn'aty of ife.'i:! by which 
they bound themselves to a\oid all iiostiluies 
at sea, and the subsequent tnaty of 187*i by 
which they undertook to proliibit nltO!r<*iliei 
the traffic in slaved). The rehitions oi (he I'rii- 
olal CliiefiB are controlled b> the firiti-h iie.si- 
(^t at BuBhlrc, who visits Mk* Pirate (oasi 
every yoaa-^.. a tour of inspi etioii. I'he Geiioan 
attempt to obtain a eoncessioi. from the siieikli 
Of Shargarli has beeji ineiitioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1012 when’ a luMtliiig 
party from H. M. S. Fox, seaiehing for eontta* 
band arms at IJcbai, was bred at i»y the tt'si* 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound- 
ed. The Sheikh made amido airieiKls to the 
British Resident, and subniitted to a tine 
There was at first the suspicion t hat ttiis viunut 
acoee from the spread of pan-lslaiiiism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from (l^oiistaiitinotde, 
•EOd that it Indicated a wM^akoning respect fur 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tt'iided 
to show that It arose from an uiifortiiriate 

"tcffles of misunderstandings, Tho coiniiier- 

importance of the Pirate Const is JnereaKing 
,'#in>agb the rise of Bebai. Fonnerlv Idnsali 
jiaa the entrepot for this trade, but the ex.'ie- 
of the Belgian Customs otlleials in (Ik 
of Persia has driven this traffic fiom 
to Debai. The Trucial Chiefs arc - 
il, Abu Thabee, Shareali, Ajman, Um-al- 
liu aafi Kas-el-K-heyma. 

Bahrein. 

I of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi 
E'which forms the chiefship of the Sheikli 
' , Of tills group of islands only tho.s( 

and Muharak are of any size, but 

Importance is out of all proportion tf> 
extent. This is the great centre of the 
pearl fishery, which, in a good year may 
worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
jmmhorage It wretched, and at certain states of 
tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
which is not even approachable by boats, 
iild passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
'Wided ia on tbe donkeys for wliich Bahrein (s 
But this notwitbstauding tbe tibde 



of the port is valued at over, a million and A 
quarter sterling, and the cuBtoms reveB^kB«’ 
which amounts to some eighty thousand povaadi« .. 
makes the Siieikh the richest ruler In the OUlt : 

Bahrein lias passed through more ttUUli' 
usually chequered experiences. Not tbe 
formidable of these are the efiorts of the T 

to threaten its in dcpoti deuce. These 

definite fofh in tlie Third quarter of the last 
century, when Midhat Pasha. Vail of Baard, 
occupied the promontory of £1 Rater, as well aa 
£1 Katif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
£1 Hasa Into a district. Tbe war with Buinia 
put an end to these designs, but they wacv 
I revived and the I'urks at El Rater were a 
I to Tkihr, in until the war dlveiced 

i 1 iirki'h aftivi»i*‘s. The Bheikb by the treaty 
: ot entered into special engagement 

- with riio British Govornnient, by whom his 
li'-Miis aie guaranteed. 

1 11 the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vaat 
biiiviiig ground wiiich has hitherto bafllled 
iicliR^ologists'. 'i'lic generally accepted theory 
1 - tliat tijev are ridic-s oi tlie PheeniciaoB, who 
‘ aie known to liavv tradcil in these waters. 

Political Agent. G. A. G. Mungavin. 

Koweit. 

i In the north-west comer of the Gulf hes the 
port which lia.-. made more stir than any place 
oi ^ilnllar hiz<‘ in the world. The importance 
•of Koweit lies solely in the fact that It is thaw 
oiH‘ }>os^ible (iulf teniihius of the Baghdad 
' Kail way, lliis is no new discovery, for when 

ilie Kuplinites \ alley Hallway was under dls- 
r i-'.ion. General Cliesncy selected it under the 
.liti'ijiative name of the Grane — so called from 
till* n‘'>«‘nibl:in(’e of tiic formation of the Bay to 
.1 i.aiiof horns- -as the sea tcrmiiiuB of tbeline. 
N«.\\luie eBo would Koweit be called a good 
or a profuii-ing fiort. 'i lie Bay is 20 miles deep 
and j mil**.- imiati, but so hhallow that heavy ex- 
pi'iise wiiiibl have to be. incurred to render It 
aiitalilc for Diodern ocean-going steamers. It 
IS slii’Itored fiom all Imt the westerly- winds, 
and lie- <‘lean tiiri\iug town is peopled by some 
20,000 iiihaintants, chiefly dependent on the 
: -I'ju, for the maiincTs of Rotveit are noted for 
: their l)otdne.■^s and hardihood. 

I'Jw pohtnal status of Koweit would baffle • 
I la- iiigf-riiiitv of the inteniational jurist to 
(ind a delinition. Nominally the Sheikh owns: 

- illegiance to liie Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
he has (iccepted .• honorary titJe of Kaimakam, 
or i.ocaI (jovenior In pru'ticc, he has alwa^ 

j been independent. In ]8})8, the Turks attemi^ 

! ni to eon vert tlieir nominal sovereignty into. 

! <:omethiiig more actual ; but tbe Sheikh Mubo- '' 
I nik approached the British Government and 
; placed ids interests under their special pto^ 

! lection. When, liowci’er, the Geiman HoyJ 
j veyors earmarked Koweit fir the tcrnilniis ol'. 
-Gioir line, the iiositlon of the Sheikh wasvin-^. 
lirectly attacked. To the north of Kowfflt - 
there is a deep indentation in the lowiyiiig ShmA't^-; 
chiefly occupied by the swampy bdind of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs 
Umm Kliasa, the Khor Abdulla. It is so' 
times held to be an* alternative to Koweit, ( 

Gult Temitnus, and with a vieitr to eari 
it, the Turks have established military j 
Pmm Khasa and on Bubyan Island, 
ened by domcstle foods, raids 
bs 


attack by land Sheikh Mubaialti 
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t»aeldB8, fended off all assaults on his fosl- 
" j «nd with feallsatlon of the foct^tliat Basra 
I In* any drcumstances, be the commercial 

_laiu of the Baghdad Railway, the impor- 

.'tatoea of Kowelt has tended to recede. 

; < IPdtMd' Agent, Captain P. G. Lodi. 

Mttliammerah. 

' On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
fibatt^l-Aiab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who atlmds to the Persian Government in much 
ne relation as does ' the Sheikh of 
i^to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
Of Muhanuuerah. Nominall% he is 
eu^ect to Teheran, on whoso bctiolf he go- 
vems his territories os Governor; in practice 
he la more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
pinsonal characteristics, too, Sheikh Rhazzai 
OM orach in common with Mtibamk , he lias 
proved that he possesses many of the (lualiticsj 
of an administrator, and lias resisfed Porbiaii I 
encroachments on his authority in ah directions : 
save one — despite bis strong antipathy to the 1 
Bgente of a centralised govcniinent, the Per j 
■nuiB have Installed an officer of their nelginti \ 
‘fMoms service at Miihaminerah. The town, • 
' favoonbly situated near the mouth of the 
Kanu River, has grown In importance since ' 
thci^penlng of the Kanin River route to trade ' 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynoh Pro- 
then. This route provides the shortest fias- . 
lage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and ; 
already ooinpetes with the older .route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance tja» '• 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Com pan > J 
establiahed refinerios at Muhammemh for tlu , 
oU which they win in the rich fields wliich th«M ! 
have tapped near Aliwaz. Its importance wilj . 
be still farther accentuated, if tlie scheme for & ! 
sallway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful | 
matniee. A concession for a rood by tills rout^ ! 
has long been held by a British Company, aiiu | 
■omya fot a railway are being made. Tliert ; 
la a taolt aesunince from the Persian Govcni- 
inent tliat If a practicable scheme is put forward, | 
t^iey will facilitate the work. Such a line, , 
<4neetlBR the projected branch from Teheran to ' 
would intercept the trade of C«mira] 
'Panin and make Mubammerah the princl- 
. pal osMet tor the commerce of the country 
nuAldt gbazital Is believed tf> have formed an 
aaobUeiat working understanding with hit> 
brothtf chief across the water, and as tlie licad 
*ot tbs. great Kaab tribe he is no mean power 
fn aihttl^weatero Persia. 

1 ‘WXdg] ponnU at AAwte, E. G. B. Feel. 

■ GIInM /hr Arabittan {Muhaunmerah), Asstt. 
.'flaigeaa 0. H. Lincoln. 

*' ' « 

Basra. 

gkraanae Basra and Turkish Arahlstan can 
‘ i said to come within the scope of the 
of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
* with the politics of the Gulf tlmt 
. he consloered in relation thereto, 
the tnevltaUe sea terminus of the 
BaUwaiy. it stands on the Bhatt-el- 
•olity from Ite. mouth, favourably 
‘ ioodve the whole wator*bomejtaade 
Buphrotes JUven. ^ IWs Is 
Turkish obs- 



truGuon has closed the Euphrates to navigattou 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad— betwe£ 
Basra and Baghdad there were two services of 
river steamen, one controlled by Messn. Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish Company. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Jfeafcfc. 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a consranable 
outrciiot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and tor the trade with Persli^ 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman* 
:)hah and llamadan. Wlien the Baghdad 
Kail way is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
t rade of the r;a.stcni zone, that is the trade which 
UiidB Rii eai- or outlet on the east than at Alex* 
andrettan the Mediterranean, That is 
without takinc account of the possibllltieB of 
the inigatioi bchcn<e prepared by dir William 
^viiicocks, umch should revive the glories of 
'incicnt Mesopotamia, and make Arablstan 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam* 
or- trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
lu bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the ilcvciopnient of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Shatt-cI-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feet or w^tor at low tide, and 
where Kti-anicrs drawing more tlum sixtera to 
eighteen foct liavc, even at high tide, to die* 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the nver The cost of dredging the 
bar •vuuld not be large, and that done a flrsl 
class port is almost ready mailc at Basra. No- 
tliing can prevent if from becoming th<^ nort of 
the Middle Ea^t, and it ever the Baghdad" 
Railway is astended to the Gulf it will be tor 
political not tor commercial reasons. 

P ini'll Hesidi nt and H. M. Consul-General for 
TuiKi.<li Arabia (Baghdad), vacant. 

I,t>ffidenc}f iSurgeo.i and Assistant to the 
Rc ident. vacant. 

Ontish Consul, v.ocant. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. 1'he hnporbuice of Bn- 
shirc i.-* adniinii<irative rather than commeroiaL 
It is the h adquartefb of Persian authority, the 
residiiico of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign cunsu's. It is also the 
entrepot for the trade o* Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan But the anchorage is 
wretched and daiigcroiis, tlie road to ^ir ai 
Iiasses over the notorious kotals which preolnde 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
lo the central tableland Is opened, the coiomer* 
ciul value of Bushire will dwindle to tnslg^* 
ficaiice. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Fendan coast. 
but it«i trade is being diverted to Debal on tito 
Finik' <"oa.<it. In the narrow channel which 
forms the eiitran'*e to the Gulf from the Aim* ' 
hian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of sosta 
importance as the outlet tor the trade of Eerman 
and Yezd. IL is of still more Importance aa • ' 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of KIshm and the 
lie the ClareDce Straits which narrow ontH fhsy 
are less than three milee In width, and yet oaii»: 
tain abundance of water. Here, aeconllng^" 
sound naval opinion, there is the po^biltty of 
{^igatinga naval base which would eommgiM the 
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The gi’eat obstacle is the climate, whicti la Agreoinent made no mention of the Peniaa ' 
One of the worst in the world. On the opposite Gulf, but with the Convention a letter was 
'ihOih, under the shadow of Cape Musaiidim, published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
liM another sheltered deep-water anchorage, Ambassador at Petrogard announcing that 
Bipbinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
dluoDS are equally vile. But between these that the Russian Government had stated during 
two points there is the imsnibiUty of controlling the negotiations that it did not deny the specka 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- interests of Great BritiOin in the Gulf and it waa 
^nanean. For many years Bunder Abbas intimated that Great Britain reasserted them, 
loomed large In public discussions as the pos- ^ ^ 

fdble warm water port for w'hicli Russia was ppUtiCBof 

seeking. Row it has reappeared in connection t*'® P^reian Gulf and of Turkish Ambi^ston are 
with the Trans-Persian railway. It is under- ip * state of uncertainty owing to the war. 
Stood that the British Admiralty insist on that P<*fore the wax broke out, artlve negotiations 
line meeU’^g tlie sea at Bunder Abbas, where it wrre coiiduetcd between the British, the Turkish 
would enter the British zone, and whence, and the Gernian Governments with a view 
along the Coast of Mckran, it would be com- to the r^giilarisation of the whole situation, 
manded from the sea. The Russian con- <>" oi.e occasion it was announced 

cessionaircs wish the line to strike the sea much w>at they were on the verge of ^mpletlon. 

furtlier cast cither at the actual British froii 'P® , u . negotiations was 

Aior, Gwettur, or at Cliahbur, where, there arc that tl^ Baghdad railway should P/pceed as 
believed to bo the makings of a deep-water far as Basra as a purely Gcrman-Turklsh ente^ 
port. So far the project has not passed beyond ?«»***» 

the stage of ncadf'inic discussion. ( q. v. Basra without the approval of we BrltM Gov- 

lUllways to India). On the Alekran ^rmiient. Great Britain was to receive two 

coast, there is the cable station of Jask, directors on the Board to guaM ag^nst dlfler* 
and the possible port of Chubbar. Tbe entiatiou of rates. The Sheikh of Kowat wM 
British Government temporarily occupied I to rceogmsp the snzcramty of Turkey, but he 
Bushireln 1915 in circumstances narrated in i to bo interfered with, and Turkey was 

Peisia (Q V i to accept the treaty of 3899. The Turkish post 

n n • I# nt Kl KaitT, opposite to BahreJb was to be 

Pofiftraf Ttcsulvnt in iha Perxmn Quilt with, Ira wn 
Vacant, appointment held in aheyaiii'c. . . * . , 

Dvvt, poliuca, j. jf. H. Bill ."vr* ? Wfef 


K. H. Bill 

RMiifrncy Surgeon at Iluthiret Major J. the pioxiner oi G( rman> whielMVe caih d Turkey 
MePhererm. , , i*. now auxion*. to bi( ak away irom that conneo- 

Vontul at Bvnder Jbban and Asstslant to Vie ih,,, without uiy pirtvtr 1o.-.tMnd byitseli. The 
JRendenf, W . R Ilowson. Pn-iim (Jovnniutnt ha^ dL^apiKarrd iu all 

Slimmarv Muine. 'J'lure me pn-Mrvfcl at Tihenn 

all the Jorin- nng Miuulaern oi govenmieht { 
From this brief summary of the conditions but it Iwe miilai i>owi r nor authority. It was 
Tn the Persian Gulf, it will be seen that the (|,nte hn lb eliial ♦(! proiiet the country against 
British position is a nebulous one. AVe ba\e th« lONini: baod- ot (h and scullj'wags 

stamped out pira»'y, wc iiave kept the pinee, who d it in tla i arJy days of the W'ar ; 

we have sought uo exclusive privilege^, tbe or.I> i h.id to bi‘ minrtd l:l^t iry the Russians 
commerce of Uieso w^aters i? ficely open to tlie and tlu Briti-h ; wli. ji jt i xists now it is only 
BhiM of all nations. But thi." ])ohey is in the thioiieh the j>:i iiee oi 1>Titj^h and In^an 
maiii negative railicr than positive; it is so 'oldi< i A -ooii a^ ttie threat of a Geiuiano- 
' barrou of definite territorial achievements l]i.at TujK i?i\a -inji oi ]’ei>sa bi enme serioii,*. alter 
it is singularly oiten to attack; it depends foi ihi- inihtary uillap'c oi RUh^ia, Gnat Britafri 
, Its permanent 6uecos.s on the maintenance of had to iiikImIjIo’ the niilitujy protection of 
. tlie status 9 tio in a part of tlic world where eon- Per.-la. Jo ihi opin'on ol all competent to 
ilitions are fast clianging nor ivas it in any jmlp P- f' i.i rMpiiri vi a r** ot earc tul guidance 
•wav regularised by tbe Anglo- Russian agree- In lore ^ he ran po-^i-ihlj l.e cciniH tent to stand 
‘ment. On the coiitraiy, by that instrument ahme ; ii pa- ^e" thi- wit ol man to conceive the 
the British zone stopped short at Bunder Abbas, eiiierg* nee oi an ci-dert d i^tate from the confu* 
the British sphere being restricted to the east 'ion lu I'niki.v. Miantime larcc Briti^h anniefl 
■of a line drawn from the Afghan frontier to liaAe -labli-hid order in Mibopotamia and 


Gai^, Blrjond, Kerman and Bunder Abbas. Jan.- vastly .inpnaed conditions in that province. 
AUPexsla lictween this line and the delimit ution <)n«' oi thi' most diil'ieult questions which will 
of toe Ru^on zone by a line from Kasr-i- come Ix'torc the Pl ace Coin'ereiiee will be the 


StdxiB, Ispahan, Yozd, and Kakh, to the June- estahli;hirii iii> of govornmeuts which ensure 
tl<^ of toe Persian Afghan, and Russian fron- order in Turkey and Persia and with the future 
tiers— that is to say the whole of the Persian ol iliose countries conditions on tbe VtnitOh 
Gulf littoral — is in the neutral zone. The Gulf arc iutiiiiutely associated. 


PERSIA. 

* The ooDcentiatlon of public attention on the south between the point where toe froiillm 
l(^Fento Gulf has been allowed to obscure the of Russia, Persia and Atghanlstan meet at 
frtoiler Importance of Seistan. Yet it has Zolflkar and that where toe trontierB of Penia 
been a seilouB preoccupation with the Govern- and of our Indian Empire meet on toe open 
, mthsoflsdla, ^ Seistan lies midway north and sea at Gwattur. It marches on Itf aaam 





The Persian G^t 


Iwrder #lth Atthaniatan and with Baluchistan. Gboventlon states that in certain parts, onfos > 
it oommands the valley of the Helmand, and to their geographical proximity to tbor pwn 
trlth it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and territories, Cheat Britain and Bussia ' Mve 
its ImmanBft rcsourccB as a wheai-prodiiclug special interests. Accordingly (Art. 1.): To 
region have been only partly developed under ttic north of a lino drawn from Kasr-1-Shlrin» 
Pendan misrule It offer:* to an agcressive Isfahan, Yczd and Khakh to the junction of the 
rival, an admirable strategic Ifuse for future Persian, Kussian and Afghanistan frontten, . 
rotary operations ; it is aLso midway athwan ; Great r>rltain agrees not to seek for Itself or 
the trw of the sJiortest line whicii could be ; Its own subje^'ts or those of any other counter 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian KoUway i any political or commercial concessions, such 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the ' as railway, bunking, telegraph, roads, trans- ' 
line from Askabad to ilcsljcd were built, the | port or insurance, or to oppose the acquisitldn 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would ; of such concessions by the Eussian Govemmcast 
he strong. Wiiilst the gase of the Britisli was | or its subjects. 11. Russia gives a similar 
concentrated on the Nortli-West Froiitier, and I uudcitaking concerning the region to the south 
to possible lines of advance tlirougli Kandahar [of a line extending from the Afglian frontlei! to 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, \ Gazik, Blrjand, Kerman and Bandar Abbas, 
there can be little doiibt that lliLssiau at ton- •' ill. Russia and Great Britain agree not to 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movcmciil I •>p])ost , without previous agreement, the grant- , 
through Scistan, if the day came when bln ' mg of concessions to subjects of cither country 
moved her armies against India. in the regions situated between the iliies above ' 


Anglo-fiussian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not.. Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Soir^tan in | 
the early years of the century. Having Kusbi- : 
fled Khoiassan, her agents moved into Scistim. 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs i 
offldals, Bcieiitlflc missions *’ and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sougtil to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade wiiicli 
waa gTMually being built up by way of Nushki. ' 
Theee effo^ died down before the I'rescuci’ 
el the McMahon mission, which, in IMl^^uan(‘^ 
rights, was demarcating tiie boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanl^lan, with; 
Bpe^l reference to the distribuiion of 
the waters of the Hclmaml. They iinnllv 
ceased with the conclusion of tlic Aiiglo-1lu».^ian 
Agreement. Since then the iutc'rnational import 
anoe of Seistan has waned. ^Vh(’tht.'r on ac- 
count of Uie Agreement, wliicb bar^ tiio line 
of advance through Scistan, or hccau->c of tjio 
discovery of an easier route, wu cainiut di - . 
tannine, but Russian activities in railwav con - 1 
etmetion have bccu diverted to the Tran^- 
Persian route, wliicb would take a diiuct iuit' 
through Teheran trora Jhiku, and inci t the 
'Arabian Sea at Bunder Abba.s or Chulibar. 


mentioned. All existing concesBions In the 
regions above designated arc maintained. 

IV. I'he arrangements by which certain Fenian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loiitis contracted by the Shah's Oovemment 
with tlio Persian Banque d'Escomptc and de 
Prets and the Imperial Bank of Persia before 
the bigning of the Convention are maintained. 

V. Ill the event of any irregularities in the 
redemption or service of these loans Biisaia 
may institute a control over the revenues 
situated w’ithin the zone defined by Article 1. 
and Great Britain may do the same in the sono 
defined by Article 11. But before instituting 
such a control the two Governments agree to 
a friendly exclinngc of Ideas with a view to 
dctcrtiiining lbs nature, and avoiding anv action 
in con Ira vfu lion of the principles of the Con- 
vention. 

With the Convention a letter was published 
from iSir E. Grey to the British Ambassador at 
St. Vetcr.'^burg announcing that the Persian 
Gulf lay outbide ifa scope, but tliat the Russian 
Government bad stated during the nego^tfonB 
that it did not deny fho special interests of 
Grf>at Britain in the Gulf ; and it was intinuted 
that Great Britain re-asserted them. 


- The natural conditions wliich give to Sei.-tan 
\thi8 strategic importance persist. Mt'antime 
'.iBcltish influence is being consolidated thruiigli 
'^Ihc Seistan trade route. 'I'ho distance from 
Quette to the Seistan border at Killu Rob.it 
IS 46o miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
ftOW been provided with fortified iiosts, dak 
himgalows, wells, and all facilities for caiuvati 
' tcafoc. The railway has been pushf'd out 
from Spezand. on the Bolun Railway to Nushki, 
-to as to provide a better starting point for ilie 
DSJEavtns than Quetta. Titis railway Inis now t(: 
.fle extended into Seistan. 


Chaos in Persia. 

'Jliroughout War cimdltions in PCiSlA 
have Ven rxtrmrly unsatisfactory. On ^ 
outhn-ak of the war tlie Pen>i&n ^vernment 
•ist.iirrd the Itrifish Government of ito neutrality 
.md expn-sjrd flu* hope that the territory 0 | 
Per- la would not become the scene of bestir 
liti- s. NcMTtliide&s roving bands of Oennant 
a'.d Au!,tri.i()«, armed witii rifles and madUnev 
‘ZUns, wiiiidi iv'd througti the country, tQfojf- 
to stir up trouble, and as was the case w||& 
Turkey, provoke R'isla to take hostile *011011 
again bt the Allies. 


Text of the Agreement. 

This Agreement, which aimed at an amicable 
eotttoment of aU questionB likely to disturb tlu 
Irtendly relations of the two countries in Asia 
ceneraRy, pad In Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 
bi imrticidar, was signed on August Sist, 1907, 
and olBdally communicated to the Powers in 
6t. PcteisbiM on September 24. After reciting 
lihe iMie of both Oovenxnents to maintaiii 
tb- Int^ty of Persia, and to allow aU nations 
|iqiial*IS6iUtlos for trade in that country, the 


j Tlio-w* huid'* wi'ic suppri>.sscd when the Ettssliifi ' 

I forci'b irom JCasvin marched alcms thO' TeheiSn^ ' 
Bagiidad rcKwl to link up with the Eritish troops ' ; 
then moving up the Tigris towards B^^bdad.. . 
But the misfortutics of this British forqe sad 
the surrender of the cmison of Knt-al-AiiiiMa 
released two Turkish divisions, who proeecded 
to establish themselves in and hany . 

I’brsia. The scone changed ai^ when Gcnenil t 
Maude's brilliant victorfos iSjUto the euptatO' >i 
of Baghdad. Cut off from thw base ofl x i 
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Baris tho Tnridsh troops had to >Tlth<lraw, 
foiiQiW(*d by the JSrUosiaus : they rejoined uie 
main Turkish I'oiccs at Mo-'iil. A strong IVrsian 
gendarmerlp iindei Sir Perry Sykes marched 
throueh Southern Pli*r.'in and ('stahllshod some 
speoies of order as tar a« Shiraz This was the 
position until the eompi*’!^^ collapse of Rus'-irui 
miJitary power and tlie coi\oln'^ion ot tiie Treaty 
of Brest Lilovisk. The Germans made itiiiiiedi- 
ate provision to exploit this advanlase 
fltlirlng up trouble on the tvontiers of India. 

Ttieir way to foment tht'se troubles lay 
wrtiy throiigli Pci>ia and partly llinun'h 
Sussian 'Hirkestan. 'Jlie mosi, dii-eet roni.- 
from Europe to IVr.-ii i" fhroniih 

BostoiT-on-Don in Southern llu>«‘^iji and lii.-ii 
from Baku across the Ca^-pian S a to Enz. li. 
lU'sht and by way of a Jt.U'^^ian eamam* ro.ul 
to Teheran. Tliere N anotiier road irotii .fnlia 
to Tabriz, in Azerbaiian and Ih- nee to Ttdn rjn. 
Oil the Trans-Caspian lino a >iiort rojiil ir.nn 
Askabad leads to Meshed in Ka^tern 
Farther east the Trans-Casjunn railway pi -.i nt-. 
two points d'appiii tor an attack on North ni 
Afghanistan — ^towards Herat troin tin Kn-I.- 
kllusky Post and down t.lse vallev ot the Ternii s. 
It was the policy oi (brmany to ^ei/.e tin 
railway from Batutn to Baku : to st‘(Mire eontiol 
of the Caspian flotilla; and tiu n to ('•^1ah!l•>h 
herzelf on the line ol tho Trans-t'a-pian railwav. 

this she had tlie acii>e eo-ci|K'Tatiun ot Turk' >. 

In the early jiart ot 1918 fb nnauy n( cured | 
«as<,»l*^w*Soutliern PiUs^ia and ot IVitiim .md 
converted the Black Sea into a (h nn.-m iak< j 
A British force proceeding Irotu Baghdad t/aj 


Kasvin tom])oraTily occupied Baku; but 
work having bei'ii nccrmiplished it witlidrov 
and the Germans and Turks seized the town. 
Tile Turks occupied and ragged Thbriz. But 
that n pr(‘seiited the liigh-watcr mark of these 
o|H'ratioiis. Geiirral Allenby’s brilliant victories 
in Pal stiiie compi lied tho Turks to withdraw 
tlndr Bivisions from ttio CaucahUB. The activity 
of Armenian foroos seriously projudi(«d their' 
im-ition at Tabriz. Q'he complete success of 
till' Czocho-Slovaks in aih''ria, with the assist- 
unco ol the Allies, expi lied tlio Bolsheviks, vdtb 
vv'honi tile (h rman prisoners in Siberia were 
act ill**, imm Sibiria ea.-t of the Upper Volga 
and cut the oiniiiy olf from the. Orenburg- 
T.isliki lit railway. The Nu.'^bki railway was 
nu-hed our irom Niishki'to the Persian frontier, 
Briti'-h troops occupied various strategic mints 
i n 1\ rs ia. Jhil i ii al 1 tlieve measures to miuntaiu 
ordt'T and protect the country the Persian 
Gov.-riinu-nt had no part ; it remained helpless 
at Teheran w'liiist tile -work was done by others. 
Til- re really no govi'Tiimeut in Wt'^Is ; only 
thi' i).di* hgnieiit Oi aiitliority outside tlie lire* 
^l■nee ot flic British troojis. It lies With the 
Allii's lo decide in tho llivil adjustment what 
lonn ol authority siiall be established in 
tiiU \e\ed and chaotic land. 

JI. Ji. Ai.V Consul Gjfieral ani Agent of th§ 
Oorerihncut of ImHa tn Khorasani-^llfsaU* 
CoIoiKd W. G. Grey. 

H It. yj.*g Consul in Shtan and Raini — ^Lt.-CoL 
F. U. Pridoaux, C.I.E. 

Me^iical Officer and Fwfi-CoiMtif:— Major D, 
Heron, I.M.S. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British ' 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agiceinenl 
'with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boimdnry 
between India and Afghanistan was hottled, 
and it was delimited in 19(t3. But the Govern- 
ment of India have never occupied up to 
tlie border. Between the administered ferri- 
tory and the Durand line IJicrc lies a lirlt of 
territory of varying width, extendinc from 
the Gomal Pass in the south, to JCashmir in 
the north ; this is gencricaily known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is the key- 
' note of the interminable diKcu.^sions of frontier 
poUey for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep val1e>’s and secluded 
riens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
maocesslh^^mountams. It is peopled with 
wild tripi^ot mysterious origin, in wiioin 
Afghani Tartar, 'i'urkomaTi, J’ersian, Indian, 
Arab . ai^ Jewish iutcrminglc. They had 
lived ^e& own lives for centuries, with little 
toteroourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Blr Valentine Chiral truly said ’* the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impoBslbic to 

f deiBtand the Frontier problem unless two 
its are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
t sentiment amongst these strange people 
the desire to be left alone. They vahie their 
' Independence much more than their lives. 
The tUber factor is that the country does not 
aiiflcA.ete& In good yean to matotaln the popu- 


lation. They must find the means of sub* 
sislcfice outside, cither in trade, by service in 
Iho Indian Army or in the Frontier MUltla: 
or else in the outlet which hill-rocii all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raidinu of the wealthier and more peaceful 
, population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

Tlie policy of the Government of India to* 
ward the Indcpeudciit Territory has ebb^ 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
iluf;tuaied between the P'onvard Schoo!, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masteily 
Inactivity, winch would leave tho tribesmen 
entirely to tlicir own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British teiritcory. 
Jieliind both tlic policies lay the menace of a 
llusHiaii invasion, and that coloured our troa* 
tier policy until tho Auglo-Riissian Agreenumt. 
This induced what was called Hit and Betton 
tactics; in the half century which ended In 
1 1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex* 
iPeditions, each one of which left behind a 
, legacy of distrust, and which brought no Mr* 

, manent improvement in its train. The ' frolt 
[of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex* 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
It compelM a oonsldexatlon of the whole pgol*. 



Map oftHe North-Western Frontiers. 
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tktt., The bioad oatlines of the new jralicy 
were. laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State tor India, wtiudi prescribed for 
(he Government the ‘Miraitatioii of your inter- 
Jtoenoe with the tribes, so as to avoid the cx- 
tensliMi of adniiuistmtive control over tribal 
territory.'* It fell to Ciirzon to pive 

^eet to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to oxcrcinpL over tiie tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay tlicm suh^idics for 
the performance of specific duties, ljut to rc»- 


the contlnaed recalcitrancy or the' Zahlca Khdl 
sept of the great Afridi tribe compiled M 
Govcrumejit to take action. GenenJ Wfll- 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Cbnra PaMs. 
and Colonel Boos-iveppel taking the Khyber 
Rides down the Basar Valley inflicted Bueh' 
condign puuishxiiont on them that they were 
glad *0 accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action ■ 
was noLCssary against thi* Mohmonds. m < 
this Case liic rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by A^lian levies, assembled and 


WU9 jWi w* ..Ut fcvr nufijpu I twt uy Ai|$liau irVWB, nnlKUlOlIM 

pact their tribal indcnendcrK-c and leave thern, jitted out in Afghan territory at Lalpuia. T^ 

' as for as possible, free to uovi-rn 1 heiiiM-hes ! brigades entered their country and defeat!^ 
according to their own traditions and to follow ; .hem. There was a dlvGr»ioD when lashkon 
their own inherited habits of life without let I nunilH^rinr nearly twenty thousand moved 
or hindrance. ' up fnun Afgtianistaii and threat^ed the JM* 

a « * . ^ Province. ^ ^ I too were driven back into Afghan territoiy, 

As a first step Lord tuizon look the ] ami the trouble was at on end. Tlie Am&, 
control of the tribes under the diivtt | v\bo liud been ‘itraiigcly quiescent, asserted 
sapervision of the Govcruincnt of India, t'pitits .nuthoilty and the irregiiiar warfare wagad^ 
to this point they had been in cliargc of i he : from Afghau territory ceased. 

Govomment of the Punjab, a pntvince wIiom*! „ _ .... _ 

head Is busied with many oilu*r coiicerns. ; Policy Justifiea. 

lord Curzon created in lOOl, the Noitti-West . These cvpcditions l)ave bepn sciZfMl npon 
ITiontier Province, and placed it in cliargr « J>y ciiii-'s to condemn the present policy. They 
of a Chief Commisrioncr with an imiiuale j .m.-tifv it. Thanks to the confidence t 
frontier experience, direct !v suiiordinaie fe ■ • ■ • 

the Government of India. Thi" u re\iA:il 
of a scheme prepared by Lord i.ytion in 1H77. 
and often considered aftiTwards, but wlin h 
had slipped for lack of driving iK>v,’er. .Ne.vt 
withdrew tlic regular tror)p!. so 
‘ fkr as possible from the advanced posts, und 
placed these lortalices in ctiargo of tiibui 
officered by a handful of British officers. 'J iu* 
most successful of these Is Die Kli^bir Kij'cs 
which have steadfastly kept the jjcacc ot that 
hfetoric Pass. At the same tpiic tici rogu'.ir 
troops were cantoned in places whence i1k*> 
could quickly move to any daiigi'r (H)int. and 
these bases were connected witii tiie indion 
Ballway system. In pursuance of fluK i)ohe> 
figmtier railways were run out to Dargai, uint 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
Inoad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal* 

•flttll to Kobat at the eutraiiee of tlie Kohut 
and to Thai at the moutli of (he Kurruut 


leoMi by ten ye.irs of non*aggresslon, the dis- 
iiie».etl area na« localised, the Khyber was 
kept oiK ti, the .Afridis lent their aid in conoiud- 
mg pi'uee. For llie.se reasons, when the Gov** 
<*rp!Meiit of India proj^osed the oociipatiui 
of further strategical points in order to control 
liie Zakka Khcls, the Secretary of State wisely 
imT*‘»*>ed his enibiirao The strength of the 
po.-iiion was still further demonstrated when 
ill 10 10 the tribesmen siitfered bea^'y losses 
in coriscqUi'TiC'C of inc.'i'.iircs to suppress the 
.iriiis trallit: (q. r. GunTunniiig). The frontier is 
alw.iy.- in a state of suppressed ferment 
.Vo t»nc knows what will happen to-morrow,. 
Jiut ilie triin'sincn, feeling confident in the 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- 
ence is corileniplated and growing richer In 
conscqiuoice of the development of trade and 
.‘griculiuro, • are more, easily handled. With 
I he reino\.'il of tlie Riissi.'ui menace, or rather 
itrt transferiiice to Persia, the inirortanoe of 
the North-Wt‘st I'rontier has tended to sub- 


These railways liavc been romplcti'd I _ 

ym lines to Tonk and Banuu. By this I side. There are stiil heard mutierings'^rthe 
■pnans the striking . power of the regular j necessity for a reversion to the forward Dolt^ 
IfffCflS was greatly increased. Nor was* the 
^pdiey of economic devetopment neglect cri 
- She railways gave a powerful .stimulus to trade, 
the Lower Swat Canal converted fi-ac- 
' tribesmen into suceessnii agriculturisia 
"foUry of economic development is re- 
RT--- * great development tlirough tlie coni- 
Hon of the Upper Swat Canal (</. v. Irri- 
n). Now it is completed tJicre are other 
I awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

'' Bo far this policy has been completely fasti- 
ied bqr results. Daring Lori Curzon’s vice- 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recaloitiancy of the Mahsud Wazlils necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but .they took the 
form of a blockade, Critics . have declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, hut that is a secondary 
taqAter. It was not until 1908 that the peao^ . 
of the border was dlzectiy disturbed, and thoil 


.w. « reversion to the forwaM policy, 

.ind for the occupation of the Independent 
IVrritory rltfht. ufi to the Durand line. But 
they are not ngarded Heriously. The tflb^- 
men are so saturateii witii rtfleo and ammual-' 
tion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, ttiat the task would be long ana 
eo'iiiy. Wiieii it was achieved the frontier ^ 
problem . would only , have ' Sbifted. Tuafam d 
or' a frontier against the Independent tribesmen,* * 
India would have a frontier against Alglumllh 
tan. and the problem would still be pswfiMlti: 
only in an aggravated form. ' 

The Frontier and the War* ^ 

Th(> hKtory of the Troiiticr during (he yiist 
is otic of !>f)oradic uiirei-t ; but that Is its n^i^ld' 
history. Th. ri w*as howovi-r only one di* 
tion, that of 1017 against the roosjt ' 

somt' tribe on the whole Frontiet, thd t 

whose cup of Iniquity was oveffiowing.. -W 

diiturliauQcs are fully desorihet} in ' the lit' 

Yeu Kook tor 1917 tgp. 
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.to May of tluB year, when the cfTocts of the 
' Turkish maRhlnatlons in CtntraJ 

hi9'hadtiin(> lully to manlrcst thr-Tn^rlve i- , 

. we Ohl^'J Ootnmi- nionor oi the ^o^th-\Vesl 
. iTrontlcr Province able to that ‘a.'* rc- 
'ttards the Trlb-'e, the Fronthr has bitn quh tirj 
«noc the outtoe ak of tlie *var thati It was lor the i 
.;f iottt year.-- before it, and yow have sem vtiiirst Ives . 
In spitf of the pT' -oceiipjitions di (iovj rn- i 
mnnt they have not h' situttd to ico to gr<aij 
' expense in men and money to guard ih<‘ Peblmwar ; 


border against the depredations of the Miob- 
mands and the Derajat border against the 
Incurr^'lons of the Mah. uds.” The nio^^t active 
inaiiiicstation of di'^ content came farther west, 
iroin ft part of the Frontier which is icgaxded as 
coinT>arativLJy immune to di-turbonce. The 
>rarri-, one ol tlie tribi .« In efts tern BalnchlFtan, 
Wi nt on a raiding expedition and trn)porarily 
iMt rniptt d truiftc on the Jiiirnal railway. A 
^mall coliiniri W( nt into their country and they 
w< n sharply pl:ni^hed. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


The rdations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Smpire were dorninatt^d by one main consiilera- 
tion — the relation of Al^hanistan to a KiiKsian 
Invasion of India. All other considerattons 
wer<i of secondary importance. For marl;, 
three-quarters of a century the attitude oi 
Great Britain toward sncci'ssivc Amii-s has been 
dictated by tliis one (actor. It was in oid<^r 
,to prevent Afghanistan from coming unde: 
the influence of Russia iiiat the first Ahdian 
\7arof 1838 was foiiglit — the most iiK'laiicliol> 


which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the oplnioi^ 
of nu.ny military uutiiorlties it firmly doses 
the we.<tern gate to India, either by way of 
Kandaiiar, or ttie direct route througb Seistan. 

FuriL^ 'r east the Indian railway system has 
been earned to Jamnid. at the entrance to 
the Kiiyber A first class military road, 

soiiK't tines rloiibie, sometimes treble, threads 
tile Fa-s to our advanced post at Landl Kotal, 
and tiien deseends until it meets the Afghait 


episode in Indian frontier history. It was 1 frontier at Tor Klium. Later, a commence- 
cause a Russian envoy was recelverl at Kainii ! ni.‘itt w.'is made wdth the Loi Shilmon Rall- 
Wbilst the British representative wa.« tuiiudlway, which. st:irting from Peshawar, was de- 
iMkOk at All Masjid that the Afglian War of!^i.*lle<l to penetiate the Muilagori country and 
1878 wa*i waged. Since tlion tiie whole end { pro\ide an altt'vnative advance to the Khyber 
of British policy toward Aighauistun lia^ been | tor .hr movemiMit of British troops for the de- 
to build up a strong independent State, friendiv n*' ee oi Tvat*ul. For uncxplataicd reason^ 
to Britain, which would act as a buster ; ts.i- ihie wus suddenly stopped and Is now 

Russia, and so to onler our ftontier pohey iliat . thiiist in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
we should be in a position to move largt' foit*. s piepareti for the great conflict wh^h. 

■ be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabi 

Relations with India. 


up. <lf necessary, to support the Afghans in 
rating aggression. 


Gates to India. 

A knowledge bf the trails- frontier geognipliy 
of India brought home to licr adniiin.-ii:ii(»-« . 
toe c.onviction that there won* only two main | 


]R‘l\%een tfie advanced posts on either side 
. rtand" the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
I of ltii(i-ti ]iotiey has been to make it strong 
I Mi l frieiioly. Ill the first particular it has 
’gates to India — through .tfgtuini^tun. ilie | lar.'cly surceeded. AVlien the late Abdor* 
historic route to India, along which , ru-linmun vius invited to ast^end throne^ 

Invasions have {Kmrcd, and by way nt .'o|'l^tull. i a- the only means of e-^eape from' the tanf^ 
It has been the purpose of Britisii jioliev to | ef i^7t^ none realned tii< great qualities. Pn* 
oloae them, and of Ru-ssiu tn endoavoin to Keep | \ loiuiy the Aiiiii of Afghanistan had been ton 
them at any rate half opeu. 'J’o i Ids end having ■ etiief of a eoniVderuey of elans. AbdurrahanuHi 
pushed her traiia-Pcrsian railway to Saniu:- 1 maile himself n 'i<ter in his own kingdom. By 
tomd Kusria thrust a iiplilary line from Merv ' mean- into which it not well closely to enter: 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railwav material ! lie h- li down oj>po-ition until none dared lift 
is collected tor its immediate prolongation , a hand again t turn. Aided by a British snb- 
tO' Herat. Later, she connected the trans* ' Mdy of twelve lakh = of rupees a year, increased 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian . to cignleeii hv tlie Durand Agreement of ISOIL 
system, by the Oronburg-'i'ashkent line, (h'l., ho e-tahiished a -strong standing army and set 
Intoglng Central Asia into direct touch w'i;|i up aisenal<> uinicr foreign supervision to hu> 
/hpr European magazines. :(or has Oi*eat ni-li it witli arms aud ainmunitton. Step by 
Britain been idle. A great military station Id- po-iuon was regularised. The Anglo* 
'.lias been created at Quotta. ihis Is con- Kus-ian Boumlary ComTnia.sioii, •— which dearly 
/seated with, the Indian railway svstcni bv pn-ipitated war over the Penjdefa episode 

E of railway which climb to tlie (Hictta m l«<s5.--detprmmcd the northern boundaries. 
;VL by the Bolan Vasa and througli the ri»r Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
ler Rift, lines which rank anioiighi the am-d tlntso snowy lieights. The Dumnd 
Xiost picturesque and daring in ttio world, Agrt'cineiii. settled tiio border on the Bdtlsh 
^K>m Qurtta the line has been carried bv the side. Finally the AicMahon award dosed 
. tunnel througb the Kluvaja Amran tlie old feud with Persia over the distribution 

' liuge, until it leads out to the Afghan Border of the waters of the Hcdinond in Seistan. It 
/at New C^man, whore it opens on the route was cs^timated by competent vaiithoilties that 
. to -Kandahar, The material is stocked at New i abf>ut the time of Abdurrahaman's death; 
^ Afghanistan was In a position to place In the 

flelil, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and inegolar trooni^ to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal Mm, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre* 


wblob would enable the lino to be 
.Mded to Kandahar In sixty da;^. in view 
;^tlie same menace th whole of Baluchistan 




been brought under Brltiso control. Quetta 
^ one of the great strategical positions 
world,' and notoing has boon left undone 


gulars and a hundred thousand leviOB to 
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maintain older in Kabul and the provinces, bis experiences. Since then the rardalr wfaldht' 
But if Atlghanistui were made strong, it was screens Afghanistan has been lifted si llttln 
'not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan tiiat there is no definite knowledge of ^hat 
diBFtHiBted British policy up to the day of his has passed behind it. * 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- Iinnu'dinti ly on the outbreak of the war Bis 
trusted it less than be uittrusled Russia, and Maji'bty the Amir dociared his strict neutrally, 
It the occasion had arisen for him to make a and tlmt ph^lgi* hr straltly observed. To 
ohedoe, he would have opposed a Russian ad- tho'<r UTtncqiiniutcd with the alflicultirs of this 
^▼snoe with all the force at his disposaL He Ruh r sonu* thhigs occurred which it was not 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- ravy to llnd(■r^tand. A German and Austrian 
reigneis, except those who ivere necessary for mission wa^ admitlrd to Kabul; sewinl 
&e supervision of his arsenals and factories. 'Hirkuh enus«aries were entertained ; and more 
]£b refused to accept a British Resident , on the | than oiir‘ ri'pri sentative of the revolutionary 
mund that he could not protect him, and ; moveiiii nt in India was permitted to roam the 
British affairs have been entrusted to an Indian | country. Rut the Amir has to reckon with the 
agent, who is in a most equivueal ]Kisitinn. ' l.anatieal ami ignorant torcos in his own country. 
At the same time ho repeatedly pressed for the ‘ A\ith the most sincere desire loyally to act up to 
right to pass by the Government of India and -liis plcdgr- ot neutrality, he could not entirely 
to establish his own representative at the Court * ignore tlit^ lorc« s in Aigluinistan which. Ignorant 
of Bt. James. i oi the strength oi the British Binpirp were 

'r« I willing ti^ li nd a r.-ady car to the preachings of A 

Position To-day. [nWaU or holy war 6f Islam. By degrees the 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of! Amir took matt, rs into his own hand: the 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdii-- ' anti- British (‘niis-aries were gnidually expelled, 
rabaman Khan liad set up would perish with '- And whtu in 1018 Germsmy, with the Turks 
him, bcoAUse none other was capable of mam- ' as la r i.Nl.nnie tools, prepared to stir up trouble 
talning it. Abdurrahaman Khan died in ll'Ol. '• in .\)gli:u‘ibtuM. with a vh'W to diverting the 
His favourite son, ITabibullali, wlio liad been , eiv Tgi< h oi the Jlritisli Governnunit to the 
gradually initiated into the administration ’ Xorlh-Wc.st frontier, the .Ainir took vigorous 


talning it. Abdurrahaman Khan died in ll'Ol. '• in .\)gli:u‘istuM. with a vh'W to diverting the 
His favourite son, ITabibullali, wlio liad been , eiv Tgi< h oi the Jlritish Governnunit to the 
gradually initiated into the administration ’ Xorlh-We.st frontier, the .A-inir took vigorous 
peacefuUs” succeeded him, and lias since peace- !wt„ to maintain his unttiority and declared 
ndly retained his scat on the throne. He ' that no toreigii trooT>s, no matter what their 
concluded in 190.5 the Banc 'I'reaty, bv wiiieh ' natjonahty or ri ligion, should be allowed to 
Ije accepted the same obligations on tJiC same , trav* r-'i Aiglian b rritory. Ibe year closed 
* Nil H’ I iF fiiMii I He visiU'd India in HH 17 ‘with flu- position 01 th«' Amir, and hh own 
end apparently both enjoyed and profited by i auMiority, more firmly cbtablishcd than cvc:. 

TIBET. 

Recent British policy in Tibet is really another provided for the opening of A trade mart at 
phase in tiio long-drawn-out duel between Great j \atmig, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Britain and Russia in Central A'«ia. The) to which British subjects should have the right, 
sliest efforts to establish eommunication { /)f free access, and where there should be no 
with that country were not, of course, inspired . n'.strietions on trade. The agreement proved 

S f this apprehension. When in 1774 Warn*n i uM-les-, m practice, because the Tibetans re- 
aatlngs despatched Bogie on a mission to the tu‘ied to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
Taabi-Lama of Shigatse, — tlic spiritual equal, cd suzerainty, the. Cliinesc Govummeut were 
It not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— unable to secure respect for it. 
bla desire was to establi.sh facilities for trade, Riic«iiin inr^rvonfinn 

to open up friendly relations with a Powt'.r Russian intervention. 

Wbira was giving lis trouble on the fronthr. This W'as the position wlicn in 1899 I»id 
•ad gradually to pave the w'ay to a good uu- Curzoii, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
dlMStaading between the two countriej. After i into din'ct ioueh with the Tibetan authorities. 
Wanen Hasting's departure from India the > Thit^ letters w’hieh he addmssed to the BalaJ 
fffibj wtgfc slept, and the last Englishman to visit Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
until the Younghusband Expedition when the Dalai j.ainu was in direct Intercourse 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In I 880 , ?ril]i the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was A 
tmdinr the inroiration ot Colman Macaulay, of Siberian Doijit^if, who had established a le- 
tbe (avil Service, a further attempt markable aseendiincy in the counsels of tbo 

WAA made to get into touch with the I'ibctaiis, Dalai J.ama. After a few years* residence at 
bat it was abandoned in deference to the op]>o- Lhasa Borjieff went to Russia cm a confidentinl 
sltlon of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over rai.ssion in 1890. At tlie end of 1000 ho re- 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views turned to Ku.ssia at the head ot a Tibetan mis- 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen .^ion, of whicli the head was oflicially described 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But in Lius.«ia as ** tlie senior 'Aaiiite Khomba 
the positiem on the Tibetan frontier continued attaclied to the Dalai l.Ama of Tibet.*' ThiA 
to w most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900. 

^-..1 «W4U s 1 1^ It t Ai.-. m I 
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were aggressive aud obstructive, and with a and was riKieivcd in audience by the Tsar ai 
riew to putting an end to an intolerable situa- Livadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
tlcm, a Convention was negotiated between progress, and in 1901 was at Bt. Fetenbuig 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of ab 
^ wn the boundary between Sikkim and Tlbot^ autograph letter from the Dabd Lama tbi^ 
ft admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
•ad paved the way tor arrangements for the were escorted home through Central Asia, By 
eondttct of trade aoross the Blkkim-Tlbet a Baseian toree to which seyeial latell^iflnoe 
ftQptler. These supplementary AHAngemeuts Officers were attached. At the time ft M 



Tibet and Russia. 




nuBOO^ tint DqrJM bad, on bdiaM of the material partlenlaiB, tbe Convention of Lbaaa 
ifiri .concluded a treaty with Russia, was apparent later. The Anglo-Russlaa Agree* 
jrhieb virtually placed Tibet under the pro* mcnt was in process of negotiation, and tinder 
^ - u*- - Agreement Great Britain was pledging 

herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to scud a representative to Lhasa. 
A seventy-five year occupation of the CbumU 
Valley would have been Indistinguiidiable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo* 
KiHsiaii Agrecmejit which relate to Tibet are 
as follows : — 

Article 1. — The two High Contracting ParUes 
engage to respect the territorial integrity of 
'J'ibet and to abstain from all Interference in 
its in criial adininistralioii. 

Article 11. — In accordance with the admitted 


teetorate of RussU. This rumour was after* 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Oovemment. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of tliese conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese mjse- 
fainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Idiasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in eonjiine- 
tlon with the Chinese Uovoriiinciit, to a joint 


noting at Khamto Jong, on the libetun side , priiieiplo of the suzeraint/ of China over Tibet, 
^ Francis Younghusband ■ Great ^’ritaif) and Russia engage not to enter 

WM the British representative, but after months into ni gotial ions with Tioet, except through 
Of delay it WM ascertained that the Tibetans 1 1 lie intermediary of the Chinese Government. 
DM no intention of cuiniiiitting theiii.s(]ves. ; I'his engagement does not exclude the direct 
It was theref^ agreed that 1 lie m.s^ion, with loiations between the British Commercial 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On : Ag«‘nts and the Tibetan authorities, provided 
Oie way the libetans developed marked host!- ' for in Article V of the Convention between 
Bty, and there was fighting at 'J'liiia. and several \ Great Britain and 'I’ibet of the 7th September, 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It iim) 4, and conrirnicd by the Convention be- 
uw therefore decided that, tlie mission should • tween Great lintaiii and China of the 27t.h April 
a^ance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, looo; nor docs it modify the engagements 


Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by w'hicli 
the Tibetans agreed to respitct the Chinese* 
Convention of 1800 ; to oitcn trade mart' 


entered into by Great Britain and China In 
Article 1 of the said Convention of 1006. 

It is clrarly understood that Buddhists, 
ubjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 


at OA'antae Gart^k atiil iw Jtruain or oi KUSSia, may 

indemnitv of £500 000 fseNentv-flvo lakhs of ' ****^’'^ direct relations on strictly religions 
SsSSTthe BrSkh to tm i^n i «1tl. U.c Dalai 


Tibet ; the 
and Russia 


‘•'■’y are conned, not to 

Lreed that thcVltlsh Tnide Aaciil at <i\anlse | 
rilould have the right to proceed to Lhasa to i 

dlacnsH commereiAl miefifinviu If Article 111. — he Brittsh and Russian Oov- 

Olscuss commewial questions if iiceossary. , emments, respectively, engage not to send 

Home Government intervenes. : R<*prc'«oritatives to Lhasa. 

For rcMons which were not ai.parcnt at the ! Article JV.— Tlie two High Contracting 
time, hut v^ch have suice been made eb-aier, p-Hties engage m ithi r to seek nor to obtain: 
S® J^S™® Government were unable to aect'pt whether for themselves or for their subject! 


the full terms of this agreemeut.. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-fiv 


. . anv conccstiums for railways, roads, telegraph! 
lakh** of I jiini uiines, or (Gier rights in Tibet. 

:.i V. — 4'he two Governments agteo 


rupees to U'enly-five lakhs, to* be paid off in 

Uuw yean, and the occiipiition of the Chunibi ■ jo p^rt of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
Ti itj*? m 1 I in Kind or in cii'-h, shall be pledged or asrigned 


todespateh the British Trade Agent tu Lha-'a :to Great lirituiu or JCussia or to any of ' 
im withdrawn. Two ycai-s later (.Tune lOOti) - ^uOioets. 

.CouMaition was concluded between <Jrea( ! Amieved to ilie Agreement was a re-afflrma- 
ntun and China regulating the jKi^iition in fion of tin* cleelaration for the evacuation of 
E!®*i Convention Great Britain .the riiuiuln Valley after the payment of three 

■vm neither to annex ribetan territory, imr \ amuiiii instaliuents of the indenmlty, pro* 
Intertere in the intemai admini>trati')n of* vided that the trade marts had been effectively 
Krat. Cmna umlertook not to permit any i opened for throe years and that tbe Tibetaoa 
*^er foreign Statu to hit-erfero with ttie terri- j complied in all respects with the term! of 
' or internal administration of 'll bet. Great I tj-c Ticitv 
ain was empowered to lay down tek^graph ‘ Chinese Action. 

ues to connect the trade stations with India • on 4 i.« - 

nd it was provided that the provisions of the ** * Vil ^ n if 

_ JonventJon of 1800, and the Trade Regulations I J'**’ ^#**53!! 

fof 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- * filS 

temment paid the indemnity in three yeara > 
end the Chumbl Valley was evacuated. ^Tlie Vr 

lOBly direct result of the Mission was tlie open- 5* 

'teg of tbe three trade marts and the establish- h £*5®5 

. n«t of . Agent nt Gwnine. ^ 

. . Tbg Antflo-Rgssian Agreement. , responsibiUty ot signing tbe Treaty. Now the 
jae r^n underlying the aoUou of the suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex^ 
Gbvemment in modifying, in snob I piidtly reafflimod, It waa amerted th#t abe 



The FrotUiers — Tiba. 


would be held lespooBible for Uie foreign rt^la- 
tioDB of Tibet. In the past this suzeraluts, 
basing been a ” consUtutional flcMon. ** it was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
she had the power to make her will res- 

r tod at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
eonvert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
pio^nce of Cldiia. In 1008 Cliao Erli-feng, 
ae^g Viceroy in the neighbouring proviiic«> of 
Saeehuen, was appointed liesiduiit in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradualiy to establish iiis autho- 
rity, marching through eastern J'ibet and 
touting the people with great seventy. Mean- 
time the Dalai lama, fliidiiig his pres<>nco at 
Ujr»a, the seat of another lUuldliisl J*oiiiilf. 
Irmme, had taken refuge in Si-iiing. L'hence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrivetl in 
1908, was received by the Court., and desjtittehcd 
to resume his duties at Lh:iMa. Movinu by 
leisured stages, he arrived tin re at. Christ ni.a'- 
1M9. But it was soon apparent that the id<'a> 
of the Dalai Lama and of tlic Lhine^e Govern 
ment had little in common. Tin; Dubn Lamp 
expected to resume the tonipornl and sj'iiitiiai 
despotism which he iiad cxc^(‘i.^<'d prior U 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and pro-^erve lilin a 
spLritual pope. The Tihetuns had pliead> 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong 
force was moving on Lliasa '^o alarmed lli(‘ 
Dalai Lama that he (led from Idiasa, and 1)\ 
thft Irypy p f fate souglit a refuge iu India. I!r 
!*!HBr^Sa9ea to the frontier b> C'hine.He lroop.s, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, wliil t 
Chinese troops overran 'J'ibet. 

* Later Stages. 

The British Ooveniment, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Govcriiinent of India, 
made strong protests to Cliifxa aguixe-t this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britiiin, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere wjtii 
the internal admiiiislratlon of 'libel, could iiot 
be indiflerejit to dlsturhaixees in tlie pence of a y 
oonntry which was a neighbour, on intimate 
tenns with other neighbouring states on our 
. ftatler, csiiecially with ^'cpal, and prcsi<vd 
that an effective 'Pibetan Government bx; xn.i. - 
iafited. The attitude of the Cliiimsc Gov •- 
ment was tliat no more troops laid been ^ont. to 
than were necessary for the prc^*crvation 
Older, that Cliiaa iiad no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but tlx it being 
^ Msponsible for the good conduct of 'I'ibef, 
trim must be in a position to see that her 
were respected by the Tibetan.^. Finally, Uie 
sCw^ase remarked tliat the Dalai Lama was 
■luril an Imposrible person that l.hcy had been 
QOmpelled again to depose him. Here tlie 
matter might have rested, but for the nn'ulii 
tIoD In Chfoa. That revolution broke out in 
Si^bumi, and one of the first victims wa.< , 
Cl^ Erfa-ftog. Cut off from all support from 
Cblna, Burroanded by a ho.stiIe and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troojis in Tibet wen* 
In a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but tlirough 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
The Dalai Lama retunied to IJiasa, and in 1913, 
In the House of Lords on July 88, Lord Morley 
stated the poUcy of the British Govemiuent 
hi relation to these changes* Ho said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Ecpub)lc saying that Tibet cam^. within 


sphere of ^Chinese internal administration; : 
and that' Tibet was to be regarded ad on an 
%quai footing with other provinces of 0nlna« 
was 'met by a very vigorofis protest from the) 
British Government. The Chinese Qovem* 
ment subsequently accepted the principle thl^ ^ 
China is to have no riglit of active Intervention ' 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agrei'd to the constitution of a conference to 
dFcxisa the relation of the three countries* • 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Heiury . 
.McAfalion, Foreign Secretory to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing' 
('liina: and Mr. Txing Chen Shatra, Prime 
Miiix.<ter to the Dxilai Lama, threshed out these 
I'.cnes. Whilst no official pronouncement haa 
ber-ti made on tlie subject, it s understood that 
a Convention was initialled In June which re* 
cognised fli<> compl(*tc autonomy of Tibet 
propi'r, with fixe rigixt of China to maintain a 
iU-Mdenl at. Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi •.autonomous zone was to be constituted In 
Kastern Tibet, in wiiieh the Chinese jXMition 
was to lie relatively much stronger. 'But tills 
Coiiv.ntion, it is iindi^rstood, has not been 
ralilM'd by (lie ('hine.se Government, owing to 
till* ddliiaiM.y of d<^fi .ing Guter and Inner 
'libx't, .md III B>lS Tibet threw off the last 

■" {)» Clii.n'-t' Saz.*r<vinty. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

'J’ixo ixtinxral xmportxuK'e of Tibet in relation 
1o IiMixi lia.- of neeessity been clianged byjU|||k 
\it;rio-Ku-^iau Agreement. So long aB,JHV 
in-^lMimejit. U m force, it tends to decline^ppe 
lie tre*iiic.s are everlasting. The questlWflae 
been admirably summed up by Sir Vafotitine 
I'iiirol (“'I hi* Middle Eadom Question'*}, 
written Ixet’cio the Agreement was reached. 

“ M'liat it would bo imjiofisible to view without 
pome Conor m, " ill! wrote, “would be the as* 
^eii.hniee of a foreign and posribly hostOe 'power 
at Lhu>-n. rioiitroHiug this policy of a great 
lioMtieo-n-ligioiis orguiiisatioii whose influence 
e.'xu and dnx^s make Itt^elf appreciably felt idl 
along till* iiortli-x'astern borderland Qf India. 
Ltia-u the stiongtiold of Lamastic Dilddhlsm; 

.1 d. ba-av! lortn of Buddhism largely overgrown 
w 1 1 tant.rir* piiili^ophy — Lluisa- is in fact 
Die Itotm* of ( entrai Asian Buddht.<im, and the 
iiiaiiv-sioiie'i l»o '.H-la on l':e hlU to the. west 
of the city is ils Waiicaii, whence its inffbcnce 
lauiatr-i througlioiit intiutuerable lamaseries 
•tr 1hidol)i-l iiioriiisterirs, not only into Tnrkes*., 
tan and Moiumliu and Western China, but across 
Mie liim.iiayas into thr> frontier States o|>OQr ' 
Jiidi.'tD Ein]>'iri-. Oirniptand degraded as it Is, ' 

is still unqiit-.slioniil)ly a power, and just becaow ' 
it is corrupt u.xid 'degraded it might lend 
more n adiiy to bf'conv? for a considcratiqiir^^ 

t«iolof KuSi<iaM iimbitions Tibet as a VlIKfr ' 

'tiaix dein.'udriiey would, at any rate no - 

,b(* a 9 ti, mi.it>' nrqlvgenb^, and our nortb-oasleiii 
frontier, naturally formidable *as It ISi, 
n^quiru to be watched, just as every clvmc^' ’ 
x'ountry h:is to wjxtrh its frontiers, whajfo^/ . 
they m.iy lx*, where they march with & PUwmw 
neigh tanir, and most of all in India, .uqiei#„ 4 ijlri^ 
frontier is fringed with Bemi-mdeperid||ri?v^ 
Native States, over which our au^oi^y 
ilitioiied mainly on the hitiieSliQ 
prestige of our Imperial power^ju^ 

BrUisk Trade AffeiAt . 

• BrUish Trade 



The North-East Border. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The poBitiOTi on northern frontier his 
tpeon oonsldtreA as if the British line acre con- 
ttmons with that of Tilxt This is no^ so 
Xue real frontier States aro Kashmir N<|)4l 
Bikklm and Bhutan Jrom Chitnl to Oil/it 
now the northoinmost posts of Ui< Tndnn 
Oovemment, to Assam, with the (\((|fion 
of the aniill aeclffe httacen K ishmir and hf t >1 
where the British dl tiut of Kiiniaon is thtusi 
riflbt up to the conflurs of libet for a di«^ta!tr( 
of nearlv 6ft<rn hundr d mlKs thcr is a nsnoa 
•trip of native tirritor\ betacen Put h Ii Jii 
aof the true fronritr llif Hr t of fion 
tier States Is Kashmir The charM<<ri‘*tic of 
thin State are enneidcied unbr \Un< st trs 
(OV.I, itia almost the only ini)K)rt int hifi\f 
State m India a ith frontier r< ip n'^ioilitics nid 
It vroithlly dischariies them tliioiioli the 
of Its efficient Iinpirial S(i\ic( troops — four 
ngliiienta of inf uitry and tao Mount mi 1 it 
teriea, composeil ni mily of tlu 11 ijpnt 1) i , 
who make excelbnt fidiliii' initcii 1 (bit 
of the most important trih routes mth lilct 
nwBes throndh Kashmir— th it throiuli 1 a hi 
Then we come to thi Iona n irroa itrip < f ^ cral 
This Gurkha State stands hi pi ml nlitions 
with the British Govimmint P is f i ill 
practical purposes indi pi ndint in 1 tlu Piiti h 
resident at Khatmandu (xir is* s no iniliiii ii on 
the internal administration 1 hi 1 1 n m \ 
chine faiKepal is ilso fHiuliir ilii 
f Ohlrali who comes from tlif v^odi i Ilaiput dm 
pthe bluest blood in India, takes n » pirt in tin 
administration All poaer vnts m tli Piinii 
'HHnlster, who occupies a pli i equi\ ilcnt to 
that of the Majors of the Pilui or tlii 
Shofpms of Japan Ibe pnhcnt Piiim Mmitii, 
Sir Obandra Sbamshcr, lias vi it d liquid, 
•nd has olven consjuiuous f>iil(nii. if his 
attachment to the British (lovinmunt 
Nepal Is the mam Indian outpost a.:; mist libcf, 
or against Chinese aaoresmon t liroii li I it ot ’ hi 
friction between the Chinese arm ilir Nii ik < 
used to bo frequent, and In thi ciabtieitli im 
tnry tho CttitiHse marchul an amn to tin eoi 
ttnea of Khatmandu -one of the mot nmaik 
ahlO mlbtarv sehuvcmeits in tin bihtorv of 
Jjda* Under the Him rule of the urosint Prim 
Mifllator Nepal has been I ira h fn e tr mi 
fntamfl disturbance and has lutn riiotd to i 
■tranfir bulwark of India Nipal is thi ncruit 
Ing ground for the Gurkha Infiulrv a ho 
fiona Jttch a splendid part of the flahtin,* 
aiBOd^^f the Indian Bmpire Bet on I Nepal 
aid. Cpe smaller States of Biidian ai d 
GlikllL aliose rulers are Monaolmii b> ix 
tsaotlpn and Buddhists b\ leluinn in view of 
CUnpM aggressions in libit the Govinimut 
of India m lOIO strenothdiid their relations 
Bhptan by Increasing tlirir 8ubsid\ from 
^ISonitod Co a lakh of nipies a year and 


iMnag a goacantee that Bhutan aould be 
gUdM by them In its forolgn rclatiros Aftc* 
wim China bad offlclallv notified that Great 
BiWb would protect the rights and mtcresta 
et time BChtei. 

^ Ikssgm and Burma. 

^ Wethca dome to the Asfiam border tribes— 
tePli^fSeli^ the Abom and tbe Aftahiais. 


nzceptlng tho Aborr none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of lb 
Williamson and Dr Ongorson by the Mtnyong 
Ahors in 1011 made mcessary an expedition 
to th( Dih mg vallf y of the Ahof country on the 
N 1 fronti r A lone of 2 500 and about 400 
military police \\ is employed from October 
1011 to Apnl 1012 in subduing the tnbe After 
two or thiff an ill a<tion>» the murderers were 
d<li\«nd up Thr tost of th» expedition was 
Its 21 ( 0 000 At the same time friendly 
iiipsinns wirr sent to the Mishml and Miri 
lountnts (lose contact with these forest-rlad 
and leifh I ifistnl hills has not encouraged any 
desire to r<«t il lish iiiori intimate relations witn 
tlirm Ibe an i odiipied by the Nagosaies 
rui s north w ir Is frr m M lUipur 1 be Nagasares 
I Jibe to 1 unnm propk di voted to the prao- 
till of h i1 iiuntmg which Is still vlgoroaB* 
Iv pro«. ruli 1 1> thr indi pendent tribes The 
(hiri Hills IS a tract oi mountainous country 
to the Fouth of Manipur Lbc (Ointr of India 
fiom thr \ im boundary to the northern 
bound arv of the Shin Statrs la for the most 
pait inclult 1 lu the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
distiifts ol Piirma Over the greater paH o< 
this or i a lib>ilnth ot hills In the north, no 
dm ft j Ilium trntiic control is at prnent 
\irriN d It IS pioplid bv tlu Shans and the 
K If bins (iMhsatlon Is said to be progfesa."’ 
liM xnl Btrps liavf been ^aken to prevent 
encroaihmints from the Chinese aide. There 
IS a lonnd riblc trirle witi China through 
Li lino On tlu Lvstrm frontier of Burma 
art Uie Sli n Stites with n area of fifty thou* 
san i iquarc miles {nd i population of 1,800,000. 
riu f Mitrs are still administered by the 
Siwlwis (r h n Jitirv chiefs subject to the 
▼uilaiifi of ^ui rmttii lints and Assistant 
supciinteii Irnts Lhr horthem Shan Rail- 
wtv to lichi -lien 1 in P)03, was meant to 
hi i ita e in riu tc n triulion of a direct railway 
link with Chilli out tli'- idea baa been put 
i-idf r 'It IS Mffii thil there can never be a 
tr U win h w ul 1 ju iif\ the heavy expm- 
hi me Jht '^uiil in Shtn States are bdng 
d \fl p« I 1 riili4i\ connection The five 
Iv ireiini it s Ik on tl e frontier south of the 
si 111 stitf ^ uth of Kannni the ftontier 
riiie* bitMLtn '^mm onl the Penasserim Dlviiiaii 
ol I iniii ihe nlations between the Indian 
(, nininunt and the progressive kingdom of 
snm ail cxcel'cnt. 


Inn St, ahirh hid been brewing for some 
tim iinoiig thf Kaihina came to a head 1^ 
Ik mb r 1<r4 and Jniiuiry 1915, when inml- 
t1\ OI ritioiis wire imdirtaken The colamns 
oriJiiiallv fonslstid of Burma Military Follee. 
blit IS th( listurbanei appiared more general 
and liki Iv to spn ad, rc giilar troope were ordered 
up to My it Mina In the Eamaing and Mo- 
gauiR Turlsliotlons, and the adjoining unad- 
ininlstcred t rrltory, six columns^ opeimted 
during January and February The alitflit 
opposition encountered was In all eaaee suceess- 
fiaiy overcome, the rebel stockades captured, 
aud tho implicated vl^agcs destrqped. 



Railways to India. 


The pioepeet of linking Europe and Asia by 
e railway running enetwards through Aria 
Minor baa fascinated men's minds for cenem- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British ronnection with India, always 
tain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More tlian 40 years ago a Select CommittiK* 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
eonMder the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to tlie 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the niiii!t(‘cntli 
century. A proposal was put forward in 180.) 
fora line of 1.000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Culf. 
While these projects were in tlie air, Cennan 
ent-erprise stepped in and made a small begiti- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
Bouthem diore of the Bosphorus, opposite Cun- 
stantlnople, and serve tlie extreme wentern 
nid of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Kailwav. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
tiom various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to tlie borders of 


a EuBBo-Turkish agreement was passed, re- 
serving to Russia the sole right tu ooqatroet' 
railways in the northern iiart of Asia Minor*, 
and Russia has since then prepared a numbtt^^ 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on tlie Black Sea. Russia lias also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in tiic same region, pushing bef 
lines towards Van and making an agreement 
with Persia, in February, 10 IB, for a line to 
l.ake Urn iiiia, which was completed In the early 
part of 1917. 

The Anatolian railway company were appa- 
rently unable to handle their new conccsBion and 
initiated negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway convention of March, 1903. 
This cuiiseii much discussion in England, owing 
to the apparent intontinn of the Germans to 
eucroacli on tlic Persian Gulf. Attempts 
were made bv the German group to secure the 
participation of France and Britain In the 
undertaking. Tliey were successful in France; 
the ImporLil Ottoman Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per c<‘T)t. of Ihe finance, without, 
however, the couiitt'nanco of the French Gov- 
ernment. Jiiit in England, though Mr. Bal- 
four's Government was favourable, strong 
ol>jection was taken to tlie constitution of the 
Board of 1)irtH;tors, which established German 


Chinese Turkestan. The advance of tiie Rus- 1 control in perp(^.uity. It was regarded as a 
Sian railheads was regarded with extreme | German political move and participation was 
suspicion in England as part of a sclieme of j rejcTted. 

against India, and as the Russian • Tlie financial terms, with a Turkish kilo* 
imw crept southwards British Indian rail* ! metric guarantee, were liighly favourable to 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian nortli* • the company. I'hus, the outside cost of con- 
west frontier. As the two systems approached struction of the first section, wliich lies rntirely 
one another, enthusiasts adumbrated plans in the jdains of Kouia, is estimated to have’ 
for linking them together. M de Les&-eps, I been £625,U0n, and the company retained a 
the creator of the Suez Causal, maxle a journey j profit of at least 1^ millions sterling on this 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov- | part of their enterprise. In the second sec- 
ernment. Ho was proposing to start home- tion the 'J'aiirus range was encountered 
wards through AfghanlsfAU and Central Asia, land construction was rnoie difficult and more 
eo that he might examine a route that wav i costly, I’lic railway must for a long time be 
and cifl Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afgliau i a heavy burden on Turkii«h fliiaiice. The 
STB bn^e out and ended his dream. ; country through whicii it passes from the 

The construction of aJTrans-Persian railway, | Mcilitorram'aii seaboard to t)»e Tigris valley 


connecting India, across Persia, with the Ku.ssian 
lines between the Black Sea and Uic Caspian 
8ea enme to the forefront after tlie cor- 
fusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement re- 
Persia, and elmiiltAneousIy with this 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running inland into 
Persia^om the Persian Gulf vrom quick- 

' The actual position In regard to these va- 
' llOiiB ondertokingB up to the outbreak of the ! 
Emopeao war and, so far as can be ascertained, ' 
since then, is as follows : — 

Baghdad Railway. . . 

The German group bolding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, In 1902, a 
frirriier concession for extending tliat system 
from Eooia, then its southern terminus, through 
<||tfae Taurus range to the extreme eastern Medi- 
Isinnean seaboard, and by way of Nisibin, 
1«|1 and Baghdad to Basra. This concession 
wmnbstituted for a line projected by a more 
northerly route through the mss of Dlarbekr. 
Bu^ Wrongly objected to that route, on the 
ground that It would bring the Hue Into the 


Blaek Bea basin. When tt was abAiidoned.4 railway, §b to 


above Baghdad holds out little or no prospot. 
of commercial adAuntage, and the ftnanclal 
system adojfted offers no IndueeraCnt^to the 
concessionaires to work fur Increasing earn- 
ings. Thus, the Baghdad railway company 
sublet the working of tlie line to IbcT Anatolian 
Railway Conipaiiv at a rate of £148 per kilo- 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre gud^nteed: 
by the I'urkisti Govcnimcnt. The weight 
of tlie Turkihh obligations in catmcction into 
the railway liad an important effect UBB&Hho 
discussions, in Paris in the 'Bummer <i|rf913^ 
of the international committee ‘fQi^t]bs-exmpl\ 
nation of questions relating ta xnc ^Ottoman: 
Debt. The committee was appokitc^tf re- ' 
ference to tlie financial Eet.t!emcia4s,D^< 

Turkey and the Balkan States after tifsj 

it became evident f liat lor sonte 

ever the deserts of the Balkan Al 
the Baghdad railway and Turki 
pay the guarantee upon it were 
point to be guarded in the Or 
Important negotiations t^k'_ 

Germany and Fnnce, in 1918,^ 
respective flnanciaj ppsitMqs in 
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'tk»l IntereBtft In the regioiiB of the Daghdad 
jines and the French railway ayetem In Syria. 

Xhe Baghdad Ballway was during 1918 
advanced southward trom Konia 182 miles, 
to Xatapunar, on the northern slope of the 
JEauxus. On the southern side of tlie moun- 
tains, the Mersina 'Adana line had been m- 
eoorpoiated and miles of track constructed, 
from Adana to Doiak, among the f>outhern 
foothills of the Taurus. Work then proo'cded 
to link up Earapiinar and Uorak. The distanc* 
between them through tlic uioun tains is 6C> 
miles. The limestone mountain gorges In vol v< d 
mu<di tunnel work and it was estimated that tht 
work would occupy three years. Ihu-in g the first 
two yean of the war the tunnelling had not been 
competed, but the gap in the railway wasovor- 
' come by the cemstmetion of a motor road over 
the pass, with an eflicient motor service upoii it. 
It was reported from Sofia in November lOlfi 
that the tunnelling had been completed and 
opened for traffic. 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad- 
vanced throughout 1913, towards the head of 
the French Syrian lines at Aleppo, and work 
was begun on a short branch line cnniieeting 
this new piece with Alcxandretia. Tlu brand: 
was opened to traffic early in 1914. The Ger- 
mans submittea plans to tlie Turki.sh Govern- 
ment in 1913 fOr the construction of a new port 
at Aloxandretta, in accordance with the tonus ot 
a supplementary conoesslon sanction in g flu 
biancm line. These included the <'onstriictio) 
of t^iec docks, k feature of considerable intert st 
r-BFork was begun early in 1013 on a line running 
north-west from Aleppo to meet tliat coniing 
from Adana. It had to pierce the Anaiius 
range of hills by a tunnel thr<c miles long, 
which, it was estimated, would take three 
years to construct. Here, as on the 'J'anrti«* 
range, the break in the line at nr»t owreom 
by building a road and establishing a motor 
oar service upon it, but the railway wu'^ comple- 
ted and in use long befort: the eondiHion oi 
jbostillties in Turkey. 

So far from the war having stopped work 
on any section of the railway, it led, for military 
oonsldcrations. to its being pu::<hed forward 
^ vritb increased energy. 

Progress w'as meanwliilc made with im- 
v.poitaiit stages of the line running north-east 
*'mom Aleppo en route to Baghdad 'I'his line 
A'tms in 1013 open to Jerabhis, on the Euphrates 
the construction of a large bridge at that 
kpot was Imraedlatoly undertaken, wliile motor 
liiats and a steamer or two were taken in pieces 

femblos and launchcii for river traffic to 
Xteffbdad. The journey from Beirut to Bagh- 
, dad was thus reduced to 8} days, counting 
tmo days from Beirut to .lerablus by train, 
aix days by stcamei to Fcluja. and finally. 
iO hours' carriage drive to Baghdad. The 
mer traffic Is likely to be interrupted in tli*' 
diy season. The Jerablus bridge having been 
eomphted the railway waa completed and 

r ied on July 1st. 1914. as far as Tel Abaid. 

miles east of Jerablus. Earthwork had 
already been carried much farther. It was 
xeported in the summer of 1915 that 40 miles 
ot line eastwBid from Tel Abaid had been 
' opened. Tra||krorthy reports In the autumn 
' of 1916 stated Chat the line had certainly been 
completed as far as Nlslbln and probably as 


far as Ifosnl. Information os to the aotXMirl 
position of the eastern terxnlnus,*'of the line \ 
not yet been publiBhed. ' 

Oonstmetion was, before the war.' tieing . 
carried on on the Barffidad-llosul 
material for the latter being taken 
from Basra to Baghdad by special 
and tugs. The line from Baghdad to Sun . 
tfbout 40 miles north of. Baghdad, was band 
over for traffic on Jime 2nd, 1914, and ft W-, 
reported in 1015 that another 80 mUes OH thla 
portion of the railway Imd been oomple* 
tod toking the rails os far as Samara. This was 
the railhead wlien General Maude's victorious 
army captured Baglidad and progressed to 
railway limits. Beckoning on the sections oolil* 
liletcd and open for traffic, a distance of 
nearly 600 tulies had been finished by the 
summer of I 014 out of a total of 1,020 mites, 
reckoning from BonJa to Baglidad. An Official 
’ Ik'utsche Bank mport issued in Mardb, 1914, 
'stated that the Balkan wars had causM the 
German undertaking "to concentrate its 
Turkish enterprises mom than ever upon the 
Asiatic torrltorios." < To this end the Germans 
handed over their Balkan railway Interests to an 
.Vu^tro-Ilungarlan financial group ** on favourable 
. ti'rms," and thus gn^atly facilitated tlieir special 
direction of effort In Asia Minor and Sb^opo- 
tamia. Acoonling to Mchnnauu's "Dlplo- 

• matiseher Ericgiii Vonler Asien ", publisned 
I ill 1910, some 50 miles of a railway from Angora 
:to Sivas and ICra^rum and Kbarput wore com- 
j pie ted by Novemtx'r of that year and further 
; work has doubtless been carried out in this part 

■ of the country. 

An agiv'ement was reached in 1914 between 
i Britain and Turkey, with the acquicscuncc of . 
Germany, ngardlng the approach to the Fenian 

• Gulf. Its (Ventral pm vision was that the railway 
should not proctecd beyond Basra witoout 

i an agreement with Britain and Britain waived 
any question of her participation In tbe 
Ikigtidiid-liasra section of the line. It was 
agreid tiiat there slioiild be no differential rates 
•on the railway, and lit ngard to the latter 
I Britain obiained the right of appointing two 
idio'ctOTh 01 the railway, not for purposes of 
{ iKuitrol 1>iit to guard Brlti.sli Interests. Brltslii 
, r<'Co 4 iii.sed Tnrki:>h susi'raiiity over Ejpwelt and 
, Purkiy reragni^^ed the indetiendonor ff fhe 

■ Sheikh of Eowelfr and the continuance, unlm* 

I pain-d. of the cxf< 4 tjng relationship between him 
. fciid the British Government. The .Anglo* 
'Turkish Agn'eiuent has not yet been pnbUsned 
'but Sir Edward Grey annoiinoed in 191# that 

: "we get. recognition by Turkey of the sCafltt ■ 
quo in thr Pcr'.iaii Gulf, the slaftfs qua M me 
I have mgarded It for years past.'' tHoiiif ol 
: Commons .lujie 29, 1014). A stAtempnt.lK """'^'" 
in Berlin on .liine 16, 1914, Stated, 

German Agreement n^gardlng thp 
Railway and Mesopotamia has boen*^l 
in London by Sir Edward Grey ana 
Lichnowsky. the German Am hussfidj^^ffi i 
complete understanding has beea^ 'ipamd/ 
on all questions ■ at issue. The agieieiphtb ^ 
win not come Into force until after tlto jBmlii' 
Sion of the negotiations wftb Torkw^^f ^ 
some materia] points the assent 
win be neeesaaTy. The mb'ntS'Of.lliis-^'jLiP . 
ment con, therefore.not be dlvnlgsdat " '/ 
The war has alteiej tlie vrilibiouyftiiii^l^ 
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Railways to India. 


mtticiilar the British mllitAry autliorities have 
Imilt lines ranniug northward from Ba»ra, 
the main one running via Kurna and serving 
Baghdad and a branch of it reaching from Knma 
to nasliiyeb, while other lines havcU'cii built 
beyond Baghdad. 

Germany also proposed to build a line from 
Baghdad to Klmiiikni where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persian 
htahlauds. Uiissia had agreed to build a 
rwway from Khunikiu, via Kenminsliah and I 


Government found Itself unable to approve 
the connection. They Insist that the line 0a11 
run either from Yezd or Kerman to the. tea- 
board. This condition is absolute. There 
remains, then, a coiinratlob with the Jndlaii 
North-Western Hallway at or near Eaiaohi. 

The necessary flnanciul arrangements for the 
preliriiiiiai'y work in connection with the propo- 
sal, which came from JluBsia, to connect the 
ruilw:iys with llussia and India were com- 

^ . ,7. , ' . . — - -- .pleteU in January, 1912. It was then stated 

Hj^dan to J eheran construct ion to hejrin j that the Kussian Comiuittee wore already In 
within two yea^ of the eomiilction of thr i possiission of a nearly complete survey of more 

extension from Bagodad to Iviianikm and then i than SOO niiles from Astaru to Teheran and the 

to be completed 111 4 years. | lon^th of the line from there to Gwadur on the 

Trans-Persian Line. j Perso-Balueh Frontier is some 1,200 miles. 

A tmus-Pendan line to join the Ttussuin ! Soon after this annoimcenient, Mr. Johns was 
Caucasian system with the Indian Bailwa\M apjiointcd hy tlu; Government of India to 
first assumed proportions of practical iinpott- 1 sur\oy a niilway route between Karachi and 
ance in the late winter of Jt)Jl. fkith iltc 1 ^■wuiliir, and loiind a good line with a general 
Bussian and the Indian railways are fully ; giadiiiit of 1 in 2.>0, the steepest being 1 in 00. 
developed up to the points which would tie tliV' Twelve of tlic priutdpal Jiussian Banks were 
termini of a trans-lVivian line and the follow - ; inte^(‘^ted in the projin't and the desired amount 
ingdetalls carry iis up to the pt riod of the war. . of Engli'tli and French capital was guaranteed. 
The 'Russian railway system n aeh -s Julia on tin j one l•.^gll^h banking house having even offered 
Biisso-Persian bonier h< tAV«'<-i' the lUark s . 1 ' to itinu^h the whole of the Miiglish quota. The 
and the Caspian l^a. A line co'ineetii'L' w dl' • Frcneh eonr-erns are the Banque de Paris et 
this runs from Butuui, on the e:v«i civiht of j des Fay*- Has. the Credit I.yonnais, the Soclctc 
the Black Sea, to Baku on the we.st coti>t : G< iierale, the Cnmidolr National, the Baoque 
of tlie Caspian. Incidentally, article 59 of ' dr I’f'nion Parhienne and rouiit d* Arnaiix. 
the Treaty of Berlin provide- 'tl. a! Bat iini shall ! MeetingH of the international flnancicrs 
be **a free iiort essentially couim‘'reial.” 'I he ; coiUManed in the scheme weie held and a So- 
Petslan Foreign Minister on Fehiutiry q, 191 eh’te d'Mtude'i was formed. M. G. llaindri, 

‘ [ned a concession to the Ku'ssuin Julfa-J'ai»riz • formerly a di^tmguislied mi‘iubcr of the French 
_id Enzeli-Tehcran Hoad Companies, gi\uiff ; diplomatic '‘ 0 r\ ice, w'as S' halted as President, 
the right to construct a railway from .1 ill fa ' with .Sir Willi vni Garstin as British \ icc-Pre»i- 
to Tabriz (93 miles) with an extension to Lake 1 dent and M. Lloniiakoff. cx-Prosi«iont of the 
XTrumlah and a preferential light to build n ; Uu-^ian Duma, u<* Russian Vice-Prcsldejit. 
railway from Tabriz to Kazviu. Julia and i 'I'he SJiciety consists of a council of adintiiis- 
Tabriz were at that time eq,uipped witli altiation of 2t persons. The Ooverninents of 
metalled road, on wdiich a motor ornnibiia ' all three countries gave tlieir approval to the 
■ervice was maintained. The road w.-.s th enterpri-c and on the firm representations 

property of the conecssionaire company, so th:.t ! ‘»f th< British Foreign Ofliee a formal memo- 
sections of it coul I convcnhntiy bf utihsid - randiiin wit', drawn up pro\iding for absolute 
Iot railway constniction. The woik of eon- ■ ejiimliiy ofBriii‘'li, Kiissiun and French con- 
structing the line was fhu- expedited and the ' trol in the undertaking. Jt was agreed 
line was opened early in 19].*». j'Jght years ; that in the northern hah Russian Interest should 
la fixed as the time limit for the extension 0 / ■ be GO jmt cenf. Fr-nch inf crest 33 1-3 [jcr cent, 
tbe line from Tabriz to Kazviu, a fuUhrr ' and Briti-^h G 2-:: | i r ci nt.. .and in the Koutheni 
of 250 miles. The eonces-sion runs ' half Unssian iiitere-t 0 2-3 per cent.. French 


far. A period of scveiitv-flve years. Option is ' 33 1-3 per cent., aed llriti-hGO per cent. The 
- icserved to the Persian Uovernmont to purci-a-e total intere.-ta of the parties in the whole line 
the Julfa-Tabriz Ime after a Injisc of '.ih yeais. : would thus be ef|ual. The French and Russian 
The Russian OoveiTiment Department of’ Kail- 1 proro.-sal wa^ that inti rests «hould be equal 
ways in June 1013, approved a to.a! for the w'/mle Inn'. The above arrangement 

BuwJan Syndicate for the construction of I lie | w. as made to meet |{ri1i''b su.-.ccptibiliiic8. 
line from a point on the railway close to Baku | >\o antiouneeuii'iii has yet been made of the 

to Astara. a point on the, Caspian south-western > settlement of furtiier dcbiils in regard to the 
seaboard, where the Kus.vian and Persian ten i- i line. 11*1 gcrn ral route will presumably be 
torles meet. More t.han one possible starting i from Aslara ria Ti-heraii to Kerman or Yezd, 


point for the trails- Persian Railway is therefore 
fai eourse of preparation 
On the Indian side, the railway system is 
fOUy developed up trj Baluchistan, close to the 
Persian frontier. A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with the intention of its development for the 
benefit of trade which already runs by caravan 
along the ** Nushki trade route " to the Per- 
iian province of Scistan. The Russian Gov- 
J-jment teA'oiirei linking up the trans-Per- 
liaD railway with the Indian railways at this 
point. Bui the suspicious saw a stiate* 
gteal reason lot this preference. The Indian 


and tlieiiue to either Bunder Abbas, at the 
entiaiice of the PiTSian Gulf, or Chabar, a pednt 
on the .Mvkiau Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwfldur. As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the aroniint first declared by Russian experts 
as Buffu'ieni to cover the cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of rail wav in Persian territory. Bnglish 
experts then believed that £15.000.000 would 
be sufficient. Further investigation has led 
compt'tcnt experts on the English side to say' 
that the capital involved must eventually. total 
£30,000.000 at least. The line presBots 'm 
great enghieertng dlffienltle^ but there iraidd 
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be a great variety of gradients throughout its 
length, the lino will rise at several points to 
aoinp thousands of feet abovo soa-ievel, and 
humerous detours will he necessary boili for 
gradients and to wive local needs. 

There liave been coiiskKirahlc railway develop- 
ments at British, Ttiissian and 'inrkibU end of 
Persia during the war. 

Central Asian Lines. 

There remains tlio possibility of linking up 
the llussiaii and Liidiun railway sysLi'ni'S by 
way of Afglianislan. But many simtogieu) 
objwtious have been raised to tlie tra ns-J^orsian 
railway and those considerations arc slrctiglli- 
ened tenfold in regard to bringing Uic Jiu^^ian 
Central Asian lines nmrer Kabul. Jitissiu 
has In recent years consideraldy increased her 
railway facilities in Centinl Asia. The lirn 
from Krusuavodsk on the Bast Cu'^piin shoie 
now extends, via Merv and Bokhara and Sainar- 
khand, to Andijan, whieh ih some miles 
north-west of Kasligar, the impoitanl town ol 
Chinese Turkestan. The great nctuork ol 
railways in European lluss>a is also now di 
rectly count'Cted by the Oionbiirg line witli 
Tashkent, and a connecting lin** lirdis it up 
with tlie soutlicni railway just de.scrd»ed. l-’rom 
McfV a Hue runs south to Kii'ildc, on tie* Afghan 
border, tvdhiri a few iiiile.s of IB’mt. Jr wa- re- 
ported some time ago that Hushu inteiuled build- 
ing anothe.r line extending the Orenbuiu-'l'.ihh- 
kent connection to 'I'ennes, a pmnt on ilu Oxu'- 
50 miles or less from Baikh, whieii, again, is 
cldse to the important strategical pednt, Maza- 
rKSharif. It i» doubtful whether ii* a race, 
Bussia, starting from 'J'ennes, or Britain, -.tart- 
ing from the Kh>bei‘, could leaeh Kabul t»r.-t 
Tormes, wliere, it wa** stated, |{ih'-«ia pt^»|M»^^•d 1.) 
throw a bridge across the Oxus. is the higluvl 
point at which that ri>er is na\igable fiom the 
Aiul Sea. The suggestion ha- ollen .scrioii-ly 
been made In recent vrars tiiat the Hii-'-ian 
ime from Merv to Herat sh<»uld be linki-d to 
the Indian line which from ijiietta pmei-ftl', to 
the Afghan border at Chainan. The ilKt.iiuM' 
between the two raiHie.ads is ahoiu miles 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain’s sjnviai iiilerci’fs m regard to I’or- 
sian railways have liitlM'rto iirininidy n 
associated with lines luniung iniaml fioni 
tlie Persian Gulf, to superaede llie old inuU' 
routes. Special importance lias for inaiiyxiurs 
berm attached to i-elicmes for a railwity iroiu 
M^iamnierah fat the opening of the Karuti 
Valley, W’hcrc I lie Kariin liiver nin*^ into tin* 
Bhat-ei-Arab, below Basra, near l lie Tiirki>li 
borderl. northwards into the ncli lnghland eonn- 
tay of Weatcni Persia. Britain has long csiabli*^ii- 
cd specinl relations with tlie Kurnn Valley 
and lias a large trade there. An agreement 
was reached betw'een the Persian (ioveiiniient 
and tlie representative of a British Syndieale 
in Februarj', 1913, for the const nicl ion of a 
mllway from Moliamnierah to Klioramabad, 
in the Interior Persiii otfered the syndicate 
a two years* option, during whlcli period the 
fontc of the line w'as to be surveyed. The 
ferBlan Government und<*i1ook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether it would 
build the nilway as a State Ihie under con- 
tiEset with the Syndicate, or whether it would 
grapt the Syndicate a concession for the con- 
gnmetlop ol the line. The Syndicate irnme- 


dlately began preliminary operations. Foot 
Englisli engineers were sent out, and ezaotly 
two months after the agreement was announced 
they proceeded to Dizlul, on the route of the 
line, for the piin^ose of making preliminary 
surveys. The Byudicatc was composed of six 
! gi'oups, of which four are already connected 
: with l»er«ian commerce, viz.^ the Anglo-Per« 

. Sian Oil Company, the Imperial Bank, the 
' lOuplinilcs and 'Tigris Steam Xavigatlon Com- 
' |.:iiiy (Mc<4srs. Lynch), and the British India 
stfam .Navigation Company. The Syndicate 
WM- pr'*pari.*<I to iiridpitake much more exten- 
sive railwav eon'll met 'on in Southern Persia. 
A-^ Bu'-ia wa-- I'vonlually to huitd a line from 
Toller. 1 to U’hanikiii. the Klioramabad line 
w ouhl. it w'a< .-uj»po‘-e(L probably b** linked with 
(lii'< line, at ll.imndan oi elsewhere, so that 
PeiM:. . ^uld liuve two routes from the Gaff to 
the north. The latest reports stated that the 
survey work on the Mohnniincrab-Khoramabad 
line was " hung up'* owing to the disturbed 
state of the Luristaii tribes around Dizfuf. ’Pbe 
IN-r-'ian (jovernineTit agreed to a slight modifica- 
tion ol the t«-rms of the concession to meet the 
situation thus cri*at('d and Sir E. Grey stated In 
the House of Coiamons that "every effort will 
be made to proceed with survey as soon as the 
situation in Luri<tan appears to the respon- 
Mble aiithoritiis to jusluy such a step.... It 
is ^•ontelnplat•‘d that the Swedish gendarmerie 
which has done very good work recently in 
oMer parts will devote their attention to 
Lii'Ntan with the object, of pacifying that part 
of the I'ountry as they have done in some olhe^ j 
jKirtf*.*’ As a result of repeated Anglo-Bussian 
api>lieal ions the Swedish Government permit- 
t«*d Geiural Hjahiinr.'tson, the head of the 
Pcr**iaii gt'ndanin ry. to return to Persia in Xov- 
• niher, Ii»14. The war lesiilted in great unrest 
am* in trea»liirv on tlie part of tlie Swedish 
gi rulannerie eirici'r>!. as a result of German 
in-t imit ion, in \\V't< rii Persia. The Persian 
Govcrnni' nt di-]!- n-cd with tla* services of the 
MV'i|( - iiml f h-' g.'ndarm- .ic have been reorga- 
iiiM'il by r.ri'>''h o9’ecr>. Xothiug further 
h.i-- l>i ‘ n repfirud about jirogress with the 
Knrmi V.ilk v Ii ic. 

Period of Transit. 

Hi- comiiKMiiv said that the Trans-Persiaa 
reilv.av would bring India within eight days 
III Loedoii. 'liie possibility was demonstrate 
bv the perf(»rnanice of a parly who travelled 
! rroiii liiiidoii to P<>rsi:i in 19L4 and sent the 
Kiilowiijg di'iaiB of their jouitiey to the Tfmw. 

! The p.iriy left J.oiKlon by the 8-35 p.m. tiaiu 
i on a Saturday and arrived at Baku at 10-20 
■pm (l.ornlon lime, say, 7-30 p.m.) on the 
' lollowii'g Thursday, and at Enzcli, on the 
-oiitn-west shore of the Caspian, (reached by 
I •.tiviiiicr Iroiii Baku), at 0 a.ra. on the foillow- 
' ing Sal Ill-day. — that is. within six and a 
> (lavs from London. 'They travelled via Folkes- 
I lone. Flushing, Berlin, Warsaw, Bnamenlm; 

I KostofT and Bi'slan, and were detained at War- 
saw some ten hours and ut other points a ftill 
12 hours nioro, thus reducing the actual tiavd- 
Hug to 51 days, which was a '* record." 3%ere 
rcmaiiK^. at the end of their Journey, only 
the trails- Persian stage, which It is hoped to 
cover bv ttie new Hue, so thl^ an express ser- 
vice from Ijondoii to Delhi ought to be easily 
possible witliiu the eight days. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 



Argentine Republic. j- 

Vr. C. W. Rhodes . . . • . . Vice-Consul . . - . . Calcntta, 

Austria-Hungary. 

The Consul-General for Xethrrlands, Simla, 
in charge of Anstro-Hiingarian intcrestpl • * 

during the War. 

Belgium. 


Mr. Robert Qxaidron Consul 

Mr. J. Simon Do. 

Mr. James Borie Baxter ( Au.) Do. 

Mr. IS. S. Murray Do. 

Mr. G. K. Walker Do. 

Mr. W. Macdonald Do. 

Mr. R. A. Scott Do. 

Mr. J. Llnce Vice-Consul 

Mr R. W. Wateon (In charge) Do. 

Bolivia. 

Rumar Shyama Kumar Tagore . . Consnl-G('nrral 

Brazil. 

Mr. Joakim D. S. Nahapict Consul 

Dr. Edward F. 'Underwood, M.A., M.D.. 

Ph.D., J.F Do. 

D. Robertson Consular Agon' 

Chili. 

Senor Don Arturo Cabrera Consul-General 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . . . . Vice-ConKiil 

Vacant Do. 

Senhor L. Grommers 3)o. 

~ Vacant l>o. 

Mr. WlUiam Aichbald Do. . . 

China. 

•Ckla Wan Yan . . Consul 

Costa Bica. 

g ffniajf Shyama Eumar Tagore . . . . Consul 

Cuba. 

Mr. John Znberbnhier (Acting) on leave . . Honorary Consul 

Dr. Blaalo Poes (In charge) Do. 

J. Oxloudo Fener . . . . . . Uo. 

Denmark. 

Mr. 8. G. L. Eufitaco Consul-General 

Mz.A.F.SeU8 Consul 

Mr. B. S. Murray Do. 

Mr. R. T. Menzies . . Do# 

Mr J. F. Jensen Do. . . . 

Vacant Vlee-Consol 

Mi. S. O. L. Enstace Do. . . 

Mr. P; T. OhrlsttPsen ^ . . Do. . . 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


. I Calcutta. 


I Calcntta. 

I Bombay. 
Rangoon. 


Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 

Rangoon. 


Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

(Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Kancbl. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmeln. 
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Ecuador. 

Kunu Sbyama Kumar Tagore 


ZCyccbtthe Le-Fcuvre-McanJIe 
Mr. X. Nlcault . . 

M. Harold Martin 
H. il. Rics < on leave) . 

H. Adol|»tie Blcs (Acting) ' 
Mr. B. L. Price . . 

Mr. P, JB. L. Worke 

Vacant 

J. Scott 


Consul 

i 

Calcutta. 

Consnl-Geiioral 

\ 

Calcutta. 

Ciuineellor 

Do. 

Acting (tonsil' 

Bombay. 

LJousuiar Agi'ut 

Aden. 

Dt». 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

3>o. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Chittagong. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Akyab. 

l>o. 

Coconada. 

Do 

lellicbciry. 

ill). 

•Do. 


Germany. 


P it Swiss Consular offlenra arc in cluirjte of! 
German interests during t.Iie War. • 


Greece. 

BCr. £. S. PetroeochiiiG . . 

Guotemala. 

Mr. H. J. Sanders 


Consul 


Count 6. Vloladi Campalto 

Cav. G, Cccclil 

Cav, Dr, G. Gorio (on Icaive) . . 

Signor AH' redo Maiiza to (Aeflng) 

Mr.J. Mtiklo .. 

Vacant 

^SkorAlfredoManzeto(in eliarirt' of eoiivu! .f 

Vacant 

Vacant . . : 

Vacant , . 

Mr. H. J. Guy, ^ 

StgBor Aldo Viola 


;Oon«ul-Gcnoral 
iC’oii«ul 
I Do. 

I l>o. 

I DO. 

' Vicr-C’onsiil 
Do. 

Consular .Agent 
I J»o. 

Do. 

I Do. 

I Do. 


. ; Calcutta. 

. ' Aden. 
Bombay, 
Do. . 

.! liangoon. 

. ■ Calcutta. 

.. Bombay. 

Madras. 

' Moulmeln. 
,l Akyab. 

,1 Basscin. 

. ! Karachi. 


Mit;M.Sakcnoi>c.. 
Mr.Masuc Kuwnshinui.. 
Mr. Kongo Ito, CbauccUor 


. . ! Consul-General 
..iConbUl 


. I Calcutta. 
. { Bombay, 


Benodo Bobarl Banerjee . . 

HI. G. H, Pteeman Underwood, M.D. . . 


.Mexico. 


X. B. B»n 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 
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N’ame. 


Appointment. I Port. 


Netherlands. 


Ifons. J. Barendrccht . . 

Mona. Tj. Grommors 

Mona. J. O. Bondicn (on leave) 

€. :&ook-Wzn (Actin;:;) 

Mr. D. van Wjjngaarden 

Mr. W. Meek 

Mr. B. A. Scott 

Monsieur W. Massink . . 

Mr. J. W. Cruaha 

Mr. A. J. Steiger 


Consul-General 

Consul 

l>o. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

l>o. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Barigoon. 

Aladraa. 

Colombo. 


Norway. 


Hr. Einar Boltsan 
Mr. P. E. Hardcaatle 
Mr. W. Meek 
Sir H. 8. Fraser, Kt. 
Mr. H. A. lieca . . 
Mr. O. J. Smidt . . 


Coiisul-Gcnorj.l 

Consul 

Do. 

D«». 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

IMadros. 

Kangoon. 

Calcutta. 


Mr. 8. G. Eitherdon 
Mr. 8. Lucas 
Mr. A. Gardiner . . 

Mr. D. mier 
Mr. E. G. Moylan 
Mr. J. Anderson . . 

Mr. J. McCracken 
Mr. J. J. Shaw . . , . 

Mr, Vivian Fox (on leave) 
Mr. 1. it. Baxter (Acting) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J>o. 

J)o. 

i>o. 

IH^. 

Do. 


Chittagong. 

Do. 


• Goconada. 
Tuticoritu 
Akyab. 
Basaeln. 
Do. 

^foulmcln• 

Karachi. 

Do. 


Persia. 


Mirra Sir Davood Khan Mcftalios-SaKanch, 
K.C.M.G. 

Miria All Akbar Khan, B.A.; Barristcr-at-Law. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Sliujaut AFi Be^ .. 
AgaMirza Abdul Husain Ispahan i 
Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Mir Ayiib Kliau 

A. A. All Akbar Sheerazee 

Vacant 


Cansiil-Gencra] 

Consul . . 
Do. 

T>o. 

Viee-Consul-Gei)!* 

Viei-C‘oijbUl 

Do. 

Do. 


ral 


Calcutta, 

Bombay* 

Calcutta, 

Madras. 

Calf'utta. 

Karaclii. 

liaiiROon. 

Moulmein, 


Peru. 


Mr. Gilbert B. Hall 
Mr. W. A. Donside 


Consul 

Do. 


Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 


Portugal. 


Seuhor Benito d*Alpolm Toresano Moreno 

Dr. B. M. D'Souza 

Mons. C. Jambon 

Mr. Shalrp 

Mr. Hormnsil CowasJI Dinshaw 

to F. daCunha Pinto 

Dr. A. 'B. daFon^eca (on Icarc) 

Dr. L. Oastallmo (Acting) 

Dr. A. M. D'Souza 

James 9hort . . 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 


Vic(f-CoDSiil 
! Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Colombo. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Earacm. 

Da 

Rangoon, 

Madras. 




# Foreign ConstUar Offices. 


Appointment. 


W. W. Tomanosky 
Mans. M. Bies (on leave) 
Mr. Adelpho Kies (Autjut;) 
B. A. LlHSovBky . . 
A.F.Mytcihko .. 


.. Consul-Ocnoral 
.. Vice-Consul 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. . . 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 


T.nang Bliagha Pari vat ra 
Mr, ]C F. W. Macna^llten 
Mr. B. J. Uolborton . . 
Mr. A. H. liussell 
Mr* 0. Yan-dor-Gucht . . 


Con-ul-Geiicr: ^ 
Consul 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


. ! Dornliay. 

. ; ilanuoon. 

. ! Moiilmciu. 
. Do, 


Senbor B d’Alpoim 
Mons. L. Grezoux 
Mons. Af. Hies (on leave) 
Mr. Adolphe Bios (Acting) 
%. William Archbald .. 


■fr. T. II. Wiioolcr 
Mr. £. il. Loffan 
Mr. L. Volknrt . . 
Mr. A. £. Adams 
Mr. W. A. Soholas 
Mr. T. H. Wheeler 
Vacant 


Switzerland. 


Mr. CliorlGB Binggcr 



. . 1 Consul 

. . ! Bombay. 


.. Vice-<*onsQl 

. . i Calcutta. 

. , 

. . ! Do 

. . ' Aden. 

, , 

Dti. 

Do. 


. . ; 

. . Rangoon. 


. ,ron«iil-<Jon( 
.'ConMiI 
Do. 

J Do. 

Do. 

. Vice-Consul 
Do. 


ii\\ (.Voting) , 


, C.-iU'iitta. 

. I .Madras. 

, Bombay. 

. ‘ Aden. 

. I Rangoon. 

. I Calcutta. 

, • Mouluicin. 


Turkey. 

The Consular officers for Swede n arc ir 
erf Turkish Interests during tlio war. 

United States of America 


Tames A. Smith 
J. P. Doneliton 
Lawrence P. Brigge 
H. B. Osborn 
Laden Memniingcr 
Frank C. Rich . . 
Walter A. Leonard 
Mn A. Nye 
Kart K. I.upton 
fimon Miller .. 


imes Oliver Lalng (on leave) 
El. Rogers .. .. 

iMison £. Southord .. 
mnr O. Watson 
Ew. TlmewcU 


Uruguay. 


. ..Consul -noTiornl 
.. Vi('e-Con-ul 
. . t 'onsiil 
. Vict-Con-ul 
.. Con-Ill 

Viro-t’tMifeiil 

..I Consul 
. . I Vioo-Consul 
.. I Consul 
. . ; Vice-Consul . . 



.. Consul 
. . Aet-fng Consul 
. . Consul (on lc‘a\r) 
. . Acting Consul 
. . Consular Agent 
Do. 


UuDi. a lambon 


I Calcutta. 

! Do. 

Uangoon* 

Do. 

.’lladras. 

Do. 

Colombo. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Biisrah, Persian Gulf. 
Chittagong. 


Calcutta. 




The Army. 


' army of ludia originated in 

the amaO establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protcotion of the fac- 
scwies of the East India Company ; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and discipliuod by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this, 
defcaohments of soldiers were sent from Eng* 
land to Bombay, and as eaily as 1625 the first 
fortified position was occupied by tlic East 
bdia Company at Armagon, near Masullpatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 (lie 
flarrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
tin men. In 1661 Bombay was oeeupied by 
'400 soldiers, four years before the French ap- 
peared in* India. In IGGS the garrison of 
wmbay consisted of 285 nion, of whom only 
08 were English, the remuinder being French, 
Portuguese and natives. 

While tiio origin of the rc'giilur sepoy army 
is usually dated from 1748, wlieu .strir.ger 
Lawrence, "the father of the Indian Army,** 
enrolled an Indian force in Madras, it is in- 
teresting to note that there was a consiili^rable 
military establishment in Bomba v prior to 
that date. In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one regiment, consisted oi 
a captain, nine lieutenants, tifteoii ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-nuijurs. 82 sergeants. 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 319 European 
privates, together with 31 “masters** (pm- 
bahly Eurasians) and OQO topasscs — presum- 
ably Goanese. These were distributed in 
seven companies, their total montlily pay being 
10,814 rupees. Tiiere was in addition a kinfl 
of native militia, composed of 7U0 sepo^-. in- 
fdnding native officers. These were iriaintaiiied 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees. Ttiey were 
not eqnipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but supplie<f their own wTApons—swords and 
shields, bows and arrows, pikes, laneo» or 
matchlocks. After the denluration of wrar 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
were considerably increased, and an artillery 
company was rahied. Already In 1740 the 
Stench at Pondicherry had raised a large force 
of Mnsalnian soldiers, armed and eipiipped 
hi the European fashion ; and the full r>t 
Madias, which the French capturocJ in 1746. 
.Iniluccd the English East India Company to 
begin the formation of a niiiilary c^tahJlsIi- 
"^aept of like nature. In January 1748 Major 
Btimger Lawrence landed at Fort- St. Bavki 
-tocommand the foree^« of the Company. The 
BngUBh foothold in India was then precarious. 
The French under Dupleix were contemplating 
farther attacks; and it became luvjc^sury for 
'/fibe English Company to form a larger military 
fOtabUshment. The new commandant at once 
act about the organisation and discipline of 
bis small force. The ga^ri^'On was organ iserl 
In seven companies ; and tJie peons, or factory 
gnanle, were also formed into companies. 
SSiis was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Commander-In-Chief. In Madras the Enro- 
Mn companies developed mto the 1st Madras 
FUBlUers; similar companies in Bombay and 
Bengal became the Ist Bombay and Ist Bengal 
FnsUiiiES. The native infantry was similarly 
developed and organised by lawrcnce and 
CUve, who. was his contemporaiy, and militaiy 
•dVentitiers— both Musalznan and Hindu— 


readily took service under the East 'IMtt/, 
Company. degrees Royal Kegiroentfi MA 
sent to India, the firsU being the 8Utb 
which arrived in 1754. 

Straggle with the French. 

From this time for a century or more tqu 
Army of India was engaged in eonstSOt 
war. After a proUmged struggle with., the' 
French, whom Dupleix iiad by 1750 cilsed 
to the position of the leadbg power in IndtiL 
the efforts of Stringer Lawrence. CUve and 
Eyre Cooto completed the aownfUII ut 
tlioir rivals, and the power of England was 
; established by tlie battle of Plassey In Ben* 

; gal and on the. field of Wandewasb to 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
i cf (he French was completed, and the terri* 
tones of that enterprising people were reduced 
to a few s('t(lemcntH on the coast, the prtocl^ 

, of wliu'li, Pondicherry, was captured in 11^8. 
But while the Army of India luid accomplisbed 
this much, they had now to contend with the 
J great native powers, both Hindu and Mahome* 

■ dan. .\ number of indcfiendcnt states bad 

• arisen on the decline of the Mughal Einplre. 

I some rilled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
i Delhi and others by the Mahratta jirincesr who 

had succeeded to and extended the conque^ 

! of Sivuji ; while in Mysore Hyder Ali, a Mussal^ 

• man adventurer, had established himself 
I the place of the Hindu Raja. A great ai 
i prolonged struggle took place with the rulo 

. of Mysore, in which the forces of the Crown 
I and the Company’s Army bore a distinguished 
part. This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with the death m 
' llyder’s s-on and successor TIpu when bis capital 
of Seringupatuin was taken by assault in 1799. 
i Presidency Armies, 

j The extension of British* territory had 
; necc>ssi(a(ed a corre.si>or ding augmentation to 
j the stnmgth of the armies of Bengal, Madiaa 
' and Hombay, which were entirely sefiaiate 
I organisations, as rendejed requisite by the 
i great distances and independent territortof by 
! wliich they were separated. But Bengal and 
i Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
j In Sout hern 1 ndia, although ttie brunt of the 
; figtiting ]:ad fallen on the Madras Aji^. 

! Thc.se aniiios liad grown both In streng^ anB 
’ efficiency. In J787 the Govemor-GeHttal. 

I Lonl CornwallLs, wrote to the Dnke of 
I Y ork — “ A brigade of our sepoys would makfi 
anybody emperor of Hindustan. The appCgr*, 
ance of the native troops gave me Eto 
gi'cutest. Hal ^faction ; ' some of the battalluiii 
. were perfectly wcll-traincd, and there Was, 

I a spirit of emulation among the otooenq. 
j and an attention in the men. which leaves. 

! me hut little room to doubt that they wfi] soda 
I be brought to a great pitch 'if dlscipUttSt'^ , 
Reorganisation of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were w. 
organised, the European troops were about: 
1.3,000 strong ; the native troops numbered .soyno'^ 
67,000, the infantry being generally (onsed ‘ 
regiments of two battalionB each, la 
native infantry regtments were tomed by ^ 
existing battalions. The estabilshtiaeut of 
two-battalion regiment was 1 cotonel 
dant^ 2 lleutenaql-cdloaehi, 2 majocs, 8, 
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£2 Souleiiaiitaii JO fynslfsns, 2 European non- 
ocMBBMoiied officers, 40 native officers, 200 
fftstlre non-coniimlssioned officers, 40 drummers 
' -aod'-ftlerai 1«600 sepovs. Each battalion had 
■ two grenadier and eliAit' battalion conipanlos. 
'{^motion and furlough rules tor the officers 
were promulgated and Interior economy was 
tnipiOved. At thei»amc time the Madras and 
Bcmay armies were reorganlMxl. The Madras 
. cavalry was formed into four regiments, having 
; twelve Britisli officers each, tiic ariillery into 
two battalions of five companies each and 
fifteen companies of lascars. The native in* 
iia^ry was organised in eleven two-hattalion 
legiminits, rather stronger than those of tlte 
Bengal establishment. 'Ihere were altMj two 
battmlons of European infantry. The Bombay 
Army was organlstai on similar lines, an 
establishment of six two-buttulion rc!/iin(‘iith 
and a Marine Battalion ; six eoinpanies of 
European artillery were formed hi 170d. 
Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the wara that have been referred 
to, the East India Company hud been 
engaged in minor operations, paitimilarly 
against the g^o^^illg power of the Mahratta'*, 
^^ch menaced the stability of the Briii'li 
India. In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley 
vi^rlved as Goverunr-deneral liriuly iiniaird 
with the necessity of reducing tlie ptmer 
and Influence of tiie Frencli, wlik-ii liad 
ail^in arisen through the military advent uiei^ 
who had established tlieiUKi l\es in the sersiec 
of various native poweis. Tliere was a Frencli 
party at Beriiigapatam, and the ruler of Mvsore 
was in correspondence witti >"apo]eon Bona- , 
parte in Egypt. At Hyderabad the Freiieh 
adventurer Bayiuoml dominated the Slate i 
armv, having under his commaiid a disciplined | 
force of 14,000 men who carried the ec»lour« j 
of the French Ilepubiic and wore tlic Cap uf 
Lib^y engraved upon their but tons. In 
tlie l^hratta Stat.es, and cs[M‘ciully in .sindia’s \ 
service, adyenturtTs of the same cnterpii'ing j 
nutfinn had diHcipliiiod large fuiee'n of infant ly ! 
and artillery ; and the blind Buglial Km- ; 
peror at Delhi was held in the power of Pcri'on, j 
Shidia'a French General. One of tlie Ih^t , 
acts of the new Goveriior-Geiu ral ^^as to di— 
Iffm the French party at llyihTubau. n nit'aMiie I 
carried out by Captain (afterwards 8ii .lohii) 

^ llalCffim. The French officers in tlie Nizam's 
SQttdbe were deported to their own euuntry, 
ihH a treaty of alliance was concluded under 
■the twms of wtilch a Contingent uf llydonibaU 
' iCtopps was supplied for service in tlie campaign 
bf^figringapatani. Troops of all thrc'e prcr^i 
itoudlss took part in the campaign which terini- 
-with the capture of Seringa patani and 
tilt deatli of inpu on the 4th May 1799. It 
WAS ; In this 'campaign that Colonel Arthur 
'W^UflsIey, after wai-ds Duke of \Velliiigt.(m, 

' -caoie into prominent notice. It was now 
' necessary to direct attention to affairs in the 
' llabiatta States,, wliich were cncroachiiig on 
tbe terrilortes or our ally the Nizam, and liad 
WJ^Ugerous ascendancy thrnugiiout India. An 
^ffipfiitvnlty occurred in supporting the Peshwa, 
fifiMiifid been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

Mahiattas, orlginaUy mere predatory 
J. ' had become an organised nation 
th^'. ruia of Slvaji. Alter bis death 


the Oovemment which he had inaugoiated 
passed from the feeble hands of bis sucees- 
sors, the Itajas of Satan, into those of 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Peshwas: 
who liad their seat at Poona. Other 
raita princes, descended from officers of States 
Sindia, Holkar, the GAikwar and the Raja 
of Berar^held sway over a great part of India; 
and were attempting to extend their domi* 
iiioii.s and consolidate their influence from the 
Ganges to tlie Godavery. The Mahnttas, 
famous as irregular predatory hordes in times 
gone by, had never beep remarkable for cou- 
rage, tlie place of wiiich was supplied by their 
natural astuteness ami capacity for organisai* 
tion. Tin genius of the nation lay more In 
the ilirection of diplomacy and intrigue, and 
a false glamour appears to surromid their 
name as w rriors, to which hkitory has lent 
an uiide-served prestige. Their success must in 
pari ))o i>rcscrii)c(] to tlieir intellectual acumen 
and subilcty, and in part to the effete con- 
ililion of those with wliom they had to oon* 
tend. 'J'lie edificev of their nationality was 
built on the a-hes of the declining Mughal 
lOiiipire. But even since the days when^cir 
military renown had rested on some solid 
louiidation they had rapidly declined, and the 
pliantom uf their fame was dissipated the mo- 
they came Into collision with European 
iiriiiie<. Their artillery and intontry, com- 
pfM'd of Juts Uajpiits, Arabs and other mer- 
eenuih*'*. fought with desperate valoiur, but 
the iar-fam(‘d Mahrutta horse disappeared 
trom the field at the licgimiiug of every action. 
GeiuTal I.ake in the north of India defeated 
the foiees of Sindia in a succession of battles 
at Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Laswari; 
while in tlie south Onieral Arthur Wellesley 
capturcil Almiediiagar and Oawilgarh, ana 
gained complete victoiies over the combined 
torci'S of Sindia and the Kaja of Berar at As- 
saye and Argaura. In these campaigns a 
eoiisidciahle Briti'ili force and a large portion 
of tlio Bengal and Madras armies were em- 
ploved; they ncqiiilted themselves with their 
customary valour, an<i gained some of the 
mo.st notable victories recorded In English 
hKfory. During tlie progress of these wan 
the Arm> of India was eoii.sidcrably angmented] 
and we llnil that on reduction to peace estab* 
ii-.hnient in 1803 there were some 25,000 
B^iti^il and 130,000 native troops In India. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Indian Army has been from *time 
to time subject to incidcDts of mutiny wbiob 
were pr(n'Ui’.sors of the great cataclysm of 
18.17. In tlic fort of Vellore in liOO were 
coiitined the sons of Tipu ' Sultan, theso 
ilebi'eiidants of the most fanatical enemy Of 
the English in India being pennittea to 
maintain a large body of adherents and aa 
almoht regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 
The native soldiers of the Company had grto" 
vaiices. The military aathoritios bad * ^ 


a new pattern, of turban, which owing to fta , 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by half- 
caste drummers, gave rise to a rumour thaffi 
tbeir conversion to Christianity was InteododL 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to m 
religion and sentiments of botb HlnduB mid 
Mahomedans, caused the ■monldtring fils- 
-cQttt«ut already ealsting to break loaf nio open 
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IlMn were many sigM and pjn^ 
1 alBO of the greater rebellion. The 
become estranged from their 
•nd lived too much apart from them, ^e 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the iSuropean officers and 
■oldtera. their wives and children, quartered 
in the fort. whUe tlie striped Hag of the Sultan 
of Mysore was raised on the ramparts. But 
If the parallel so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of 180u differed 
widely from the weakiio.ss di»played at Meerut 
In 1867. There was happily at the neighbour- 
ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de- 
cision. and courage both moral and ph.vsieal. 
Colonel Gillespie with the 10th Liight Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti- 
neers like a hurricane, blew in the gates of 
the fort, destroyed most of the sepoys, and in 
tliti course of a few hours suppresseti the re- 
bellion. This retribution struck terror into 
the hearts of other would -be mutineers aud 
dlsaitection. which was rife tliioughout the 
Madras Army, did not elsewhere find active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was th(‘ mutinous 
discontent excited aniong tlic British officers 
by the ill-advised measures of i^ir George 
Barlow, unfortunately acting temporarily as 
Governor-General in 1809, which was w'ith 
difficulty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
more conMderato men. It was not only 
within the confines of India that the Army 
distinguished itself during the period under 
review. Expeditions were made beyond si^as. 
Bourbon was taken from tlie Frencli ; Ceylon, 
Malacca, and the Spiee Islands M'cre wr(»^-ied 
from the Duteb ; and Java was conquered 
. In 1811 by a force largely eomijosed of 
Bengal troops which had • volunteered for 
service. In 1814 took place the ^'epal 
War, Id which the brave Gillespie who had 
■0 distinguished himself at Vellore and in Java, 
waa killed when leading the assault on a foi-t 
n «ar Debra Dun. This war is chiefiy of in- 
terest from its having introduced us to the 
OurkhaB, inhabitants of Nepal, who form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Army. 
Second Mahratta War. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with 
the Mahrattas. The primary cause of the 
war were the Pindarls, a military system of 
Ampdits of all native races and creeds who. 
V|med mostly from tlie military adventurers 
^O had been employed by native jmten- 
bad established themselves in strong- 
|pn the banks of tlie Narbada river, 

^whence they Issued to plunder the 

country from the end to end. These people 
bad become so formidable that a large army 
bad to be assembled for their destruction, for 
they viewed with dismay and opposed witii 
fond the establishment of effective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with Impunity their lawless modes of life. To 
cope with this growing evil, armies were to 

r ie In from every direction on the fastnesses 
the Pindaris. At the same Ume a watch 
bad to be kept on the Mahratta States, whose 
^fttlers. encouraged by the feeble policy that 
bad followed when the strong hand of the 
Mirqaii Wellesley was removed, were pre- 


pared to take up onns once more. tnufUt 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, and^ 
all India wae turned into a vast canu^ ICiie 
experiences of 1817 differed in no wise (rcOt 
those of 1803, except that resistance was tm 
stubborn as the brigades of the Buropesa 
miUtary adventurers no longer existed in tha 
Mahratta armies. The Chiefs of Poona, Nag* 
pore. Indore and Gwalior rose in succession. 
At the battle of Eirkco, where the tramp of 
the myriad Mahratta horse shook the vary 
earth, tiicy were beaten off by one-tentb of 
tiicir numbers after a feeble attempt to ctuu^e a 
native regiment. At Koregaum where the de- 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a ret»istaiicc to tlie attacks of a vastly 
superior force, tlic Arabs alone fought on the 
side of the Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom sto^ 
idle on the plain. At Sitabaldi a few regi« 
nients of Madras native infantry beat off the 
attac'ks of the army of the liaja of NagporSb 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry. At the battle of 
Maliidpur the hosts of Uolkar melted like snow 
frotn the face of the dcscTt before the deter* 
mined onslaught of a small army of British 
uiid native troops. This was the last war In 
Southern India. The tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return. In the Punjab, to the 
borders of which our frontier was now extended^ 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Sikhs, a braver and mora 
virile foe 


Reorganisation In 1824. 

In 1824 there was another outbreak of 
mutiny, tliis time at Barrackpore in a regimoDt 
that was unwisely dealt with when about 
to proceed to the Burmese War In 
year the anoics were reorganised, the double* 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
the battalions numbered according to the 
dates when they were raised. Tbe Bengal 
Army was organised in three biigadea of 
horse artillery, five battalions of foot artil- 
lery, two regiments of European and 68 
of native infantry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
8 of regular cavalry. Tbe Madras and Bombay 
ariiues were constituted on similar lines, though 
of leaser strength. There were also varioui 
local forces, such as the Hyderabad Contin- 
g(;nt, paid for by the Nizam, consisting of 
liorse, foot, and artillery. The irregular eaval^ 
wcTG all Billadars, that is the troopers Aunished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
urcater part of tiie native cavalry of to-day. 
Tlie iriogular and local corps tiad each only 
two or three European Officers. 


, *^***5* Afghan War. 

In 1839 the occupation of Afghanistan was 
undertaken, l^abul was occupied, and a large 
Army staiJoned in this country beyond the 
Indus. Ilierc followed the disasters of EabnL 
the murder of British envoys, and tbe retreiS 
in which a whole army perished. This 
was in some measure retrieved by Bubsequent 
operations, but it had far-rcaching effemon 
the morale of the Army and on British preetlga 
The Sikhs. 

The people of tbe Punjab 
from afar the disaster of tbe 
Kabul. It is true that tbi 
also the advance of the vlotozli 
the tf iun^h of Its raturn which 


had wEnessed 
retreat ftm 
By had seen 
BUS army, and 
wasoelAzated 
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irtth barbaric pageantry -at Peshawar; but 
tba British army bad lost the prestige of in- 
& VtMdblUty which It iiad gained during a hundred 
bybars of victory throiuhout peninsular India. 

* It te convenient here ro give some account of 
Sflebs In whom our army met a more for* 
nibble enemy than they had hitherto cn* 
eoantered, who have since supplied many of 
tbe best soldiers in its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later served with vai iur and fide- 
lity beneath our colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war. In the early part of the 
fltxteentb century Baba Nanak, a peasant of 
a Village near Lahore, founded the religious 
sdBt which was to play such an important part 
in ^e history of India. The religion he preaeh- 
ed was pure monotheism and iu no way mili* 
taut In its original form. TJic new faith, 
founded on the Unity of flod and the religious 
equality of man. gradually made gnjat head- 
way, the philaiithiopy and tolerance of its 
tenets appealing to the hearts of Tlie 

Gums who suc<‘eeded Nanak were nelivc in 
their teaching; they founded and built the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar; and the eeci 
b^fun to assume a political significance;. This 
brought them uito conflict with the Mughal 
Government, and Sikhism was subjected to 
that persecution whiuij was alone u(‘CLS.->ary 
to transform it into a militant political foicc. 
W*r Oovind. the Sixth Guru, bocanio a mili- 
tary as well as a spiritual leader, and on lus 
death in 1045 left the Sikhs a strong and tnlli- 
taut power. 

After two hundred years the Sikh faitli 
beoaune established as a guiding principle to 
woik its way in the world. Nanak disongagt d 
his little society of worshippers from ilindii 
Idolatory and Mahoinedun faith; A mar Das 
preserved the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics; Arjaii gave hi.*' incTcuMiig 
followers a written rule of conduct and a ciiil 
organisatiOD ; ITar Govind addo(t the um? of 
arms and a military system : Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exi.^* 
tenoe, and inspired them with the dc'-ire of 
being socially free and naturally independent. 
Bikbism arose wberc fallen and corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines were most Ktrongly acted 
on by the vital and sprc:iding Malionicdan 
belief. As In the ease of other sects whose 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the 
iborld, religious persecution gave to Sikhism 
that vh idf^nug influence which was the neces- 
sary stimulus to pcTinanoncc and progn's.s. 
With varying fortune.^; ttie power of the Siklis 
was consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre- 
^mlnant from the frontiers of Oudli to tlic 
Indius. Their prestige is illu.strated In the 
gtory of traveller Foster, wli© describes 
alarm caused to a petty Chief and liis 
l^ple by the appearance of two 8ikh horse- 
mfiD imdbr the w'uils of their fort. Tlie great 
Chief Banjlt Singh, the ** lion of the Tunjab,*' 
CBtablbbed his ascendancy thnuigliout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili- 
tary adventurers such as* Ventura and Allard 
mganlBed a powerful regular army. Kanjit 
SInidi had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
tanna with tbe English, but his death was tlie 
for internal disaensionB which in course 
of rendered the Army the principal power 
Bl the state, and brought them Inw ooniUct 
tbrit VwUA 


Sikh Wars. 

A large portion of tlie Bengal Army 
under Sir Hugh Gough took part In the 
first Sikh War in 184't-O, in the opening hat^e 
of which, at Mudki and Kerozephahr. the native 
troopa did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
although they retrieved their reputation in 
■ subsequent actions when the Sikiis were de* 

I fcate<l at Aliwal and Sobraon. But the Bcn- 
; gal Anny had for some time been undergoing 
! that deterlor.it ion of discipline which culmf 
I nat ed a clozi'ii years liter in the mutiny. They 
' were no longer the soldiers of Lake and Has- 
' tings: tin; Ihtocs of Laswari, of Serlngapatam, 

, and of expeditions ovej*seas. In the snows 
‘ and de.•^LT^s of Afgfianlstan and a.mid the bloody 
scenes of the Klmrd Kabu' Bass and Jagdalak 
, they ha(< lost much of their ardour and pres- 
' tige. wlii e they had witnessed the defeat and 
' slaughter of their hitherto invincible English 
comm'lcp. They fought well on occasion, 
stimulated by the presence and example of 
EiiLdish regiments; but their training and 
‘ discipline left mucii to be desired. The second 
, Sikh War followed a few years later, when, 

I after the uuieeisive battle of Chillianwala, 

I the Sikhs were finally vanquished at Gujarat. 

; ‘J'he oilier Ciirnpaign*^ Ix'longiiig to this period 
j were tlie conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Eapler 
and tlie Seeond Biinncse War. On the eve 
of the Mutiny there w’ere in the Bengal Army 
' 21.000 British and 187.Ci00 native troops; in 
llie .M;iJrus Army 8,000 British and 40.000 
i nathc troops; and in Bombay 0.000 British 
; and 45,000 native troops. The conquest of 
; the l*uiijah e.xtcnded our frontier to tlic country 
. inhabited by tliose turbulent tribes which 
, have given so miieh troiib’e by their raids and 
I forays, while they liave supplied many soldiers 
I to our army. To keep order on this north* 
{ w^.'.tern limit of tlie Einpu'c the Punjab Fron* 
f tier Force was (^s(abli^hed, and was constantly 
i engaged in small expeditions which, while 
I they giMierally involved but little bloodshed, 
i kejit the Force fully employed for many years, 
' and involved much urdous work In the put* 
; suit of an elusive enemy. 

! The Indian Mutiny. 

Tin history of the Indian Army in general 
and of the Jieiigid Army in particnlar is 
' so closely bound up wdtii the great Alatlny 
: of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
into Rouic account of the causes which 
I brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
: in outline its chief events. In 1866 Ixird 
i Dalhousie resigned the Viceroyalty of India 
, after a term of office marked by stroinoos 
I activity and by an extensive policy of annexa* 
> tioii. From Oiidh a dissolute and incompe- 
! tent king was removed and his territories were 
j annexed to the British dominions, an act 
which could not but liavc a disturbing effect 
In a country where tlie natural and heredltai^ 
rulers of the people were regarded with the 
greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansl 
was also annexed, the Government refusing 
to allow the fioni to adopt an heir to succeed 
her deceased husband; and the Nana of Bl* 
thur, adopted son of the last Pesbwa Bid 
Eao. was refused a continuance of Ms adofr 
Mve father's pension. These two latter, the 
Banl of Jhansl and Nana Sahib, became the 
bitterest and most crud of our enemies. Tlia 
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of Oudb was a severe shock to the 
.•utceptibltttiea of the feudal nobles of that 
J^x^vinoe, from which it must be remembered 
a large TOition of the Bengal Arniy was re- 
OEUited. lijere were thus political causes of 
disaflection in India apart from the constant 
i presence of racial dilfercticc, fostered by poli- 
'iiDal agitators and a seditious press. Tlicie 
were Princes and States ripe for rebellion * 
While on the thione of the Alughals at Deliif 
there sat the sliadow of a inonaix'h whom tra- 
dition and the creatiicss of a name caused to 
be vencrat^ by Musaalmans throughout 
iadia. ’ And in the Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of corruption. 

The infantry of that army had hi its rnnlvis 
a great majority of Oudli sepoys; while men 
of the same race formed the bulk of forces 
such as the Gwalior Contingent, nuiintained 
by Native States under the terms of rp'atit '* 
witli the British Government. A sniail p<i- 
centage of Mahomedans of 1 [induct an was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Jufantry, 
while they supplied the greater pait of tlie 
Cavalry of that Presidency. It will thus be 
understood tliat in both aimies 1h(‘rc was a 
dangerous preponderance of one class, facili- 
tating and extending combinutioii on the 
part of the disalfeelcd. It was diliercni with 
the armies of the other Pre»iJeiicjes, which 
were entirely separate from the IhMigal Army, 
and under their own Comiiiuiitteis-in-Cliief, 
and where men of c\cry ua-ste and creed w( rc 
mingled in the raiikir. a sy tein whicli olLi\l:itcd 
th^ikelihood of combination among men ever 
prone to be suspicious of one anocher. Ihcie 
were in the Aladras Army tumily ti."3 to kicp 
the men true to their sail. Jn tliat PrcMdcjtcy 
the sepoy hud in ulmo,<t every iiistunce u iaigc 
number of relatives living with iiim. lie w*a.- 
not likely to abandon these 'leiations to their 
fate» and mutiny agaiiisl< the Govt'inmeut 
he served. The Presidential sy.stem, in tael, 
offered an effective safe-guaid in the **w:vtii- 
tlght compartments** liiat prevent-ed tlio.-e 
armies from interiniiigliug. llicrc wa«« iiwt 
only no sympathy but sonic uiituguiiisrii be- 
tween the different arinjes ; and on one ooca- 
olon wnen regiments of the noil hern and souin- 
ttn Presidencies were serving togelher, an 
'^Ofder had to be issued that tlie Idadra^' sei>o)s 
-'Were not to irritate tlieir brelliien by calling 
.:;l9iein ** Bengalis'* which was regarded as an 
-^FPlobrious term, applicable properly to a 
^pised and uuwaiiike race whicii lias never 
' bed any soldiers. WJiilc the siiscep- 

les of the Ourth sepoy had been hurt by 

i&e annexation of his country, the Mnliainiua- 
^bns fltiU held in venerplioii the pup£ir:t who 
OOoupied the throne ot the great Mughals ona 
i^eriwed the recollection of roriiier glory and 
power. They bad in addition the intlucncc 
Of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war a^nst tlie Christians. Their combina- 
tion with the Hindus Is, liowev^r, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
ttaam antagonistic peoplys into alliance must 
be MUght for elsewhere than in political in- 
fluences. Tliat there were leaders such as 
Cbe Nana, the Ban! of Jhansi and the MauJvl 
of Fyzabad who made use of the native army 
;£.liir purpoBes of rebellion baa already been indf- 
' oat^ But the aimy would not mutiny merely 


at the instigation of a few political latrlgneci 
and agitators. The seeds of lUsaffeettou bad ' 
long been growing in the Bengal Army, the 
disasters of the Afghan War had tau^t the 
sepoy that his European comrade wat not; 

, invincible. The proportlfou of Native to Brlittb ' 

, Boliliers in India was far too great. Tbe Indiau ' 

, Empire in those days rested too laiflelf ' 
on mercenary lorces. Tliere were In th^eoun- 
• try only some 38,000 British soldlora, While 
Die native troops numbered 200,000 'menj ' 
; exclusive of the numerous levies of ludepen* 
dent or semi-independent princes. A great 
, ci>tablishment of native artillery had grown 
up. While the Bengal sepoy liad deteiforat- 
cd in moruU, he had cause for discontent, 
lie liud been alternatively pampered and 
abiihod. Tlie grant of extra aUowanooB 
on all occasions for Odd service had in tbe 
lir.st place excitexi his cupidity ; their with- 
drawal bail arousiHl his diMiuntent.. He feared 
that ut tempts were being made to deM^roy 
his e.'iste and subvert his religion, the points 
on which he w’as most sensitive. There was 
too much centralisation of power in the hands 
of the. military authorities at Army Ucad- 
ijiiartcrH. 'J’be proselyrt-iiiig spirit was abroad, 
uiiil some aiinable but fanatical olffeers preach- 
ed tlioir leligion about Die country. The cru- 
cial qiie.^tioii of the grt'ased cartridges brought 
iiiuttiTs to a luad. With a great deal of reason 
Dm se{K)\’s cunipluined of the new cartridge^ 
the iiapcr of whiidi was greased ivith animal 
fat. said to be that of swine and oxen, the 
foimcr abhorrent to Musaliuans, the latter 
sacriiegions to Hindus. The mysterious un- 
icaxuicd enkes were circulated, and while 
Dieir sigullicunce was leiilisod by some, it was 
ignored by those in autliority. 

Course of the Bising. 

The iuiroduclioii of Die new cartridge for 
the EnUcld billc in January 1S57 caused wide- 
spread aLiim among Die nutivo ranks of the 
a liny. At. Ireihamporc the lOUi Bengal In- 
f.iiiliy iiiuiinicd, and was mai*chcd to Bor- 
r.ickjiuiv a:;'.l there ui. banded on tbe fflst 
iUun'ii. On Dm :ihih March, sepoy Mangal 
I'i.nih, of <lir- 34th Bengal Infantry at Bar* . 
ja<*kporc, nttael.ed and w^oiinded the Adjutant 
and !hiiopo:o) scigeantrimijor of his regiment. 
.M Mei-ritt. on the '24t.h April eighty-five men 
of Dic old Ca\atry refused to take the . 

new cartiiil'ju. They w'cro tried and Son* 
lenced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen* ■ 
lencn being anmiiinceil and fetters riveted 
on ill parade on Dio 0th May. This degradlog- 
aegravniion of punishment wa.s the spark thiilf" 
lin'd Die mutiny. Next evening toe troOM. ' 
in Mm-ut. rose, and, aided by the bazaar mb^ 
killed every European they met, released tbslT ' . 
comrades from the gaol, and went otf to 
' it is unfortiuuate that there was at Mtcerut ud 
iO'iiior olDcer capable of dealing with i^ie crisis. 
There w'cre in garrison, two batteries of flsid \ 
artillery, as well as one of the finest duval^' > 
regiments in the ^itish Army, the^ Combs' ' 
‘ nee-fi, and a battafioD of Rifles. But^.JatSl , 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, aiid ' the ^ 
mutinous soldlory marched nnmolesteif 2p '. 
DelJii. Hero the' troops soon followed.-^ " 
murdered some of their officers, while ^ 
escaped, and a number of Europeans 
ages and both seseB was maiSB«red hi!: 
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and In the sireete. An army waa at- 
oivanteeci for the recovery of Delhi, while 
'Jhnai were collected in the Punjab, which 
, femaiaed loyal under the etrong hand of John 
flAwfence. The British GolumoB having de- 
« Itated the rebels who opposed them at Badli- 
V-6arai. arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, 
^r«Dd began the long seigc which terminated 
^ the capture of the city In the middle of 
y^deptember, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
In the hour of victory. Meanwhile the mutiny 
-tiBd spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 

' The native troops at Gawnpore rose on the 
. Ith' June, tnassacicd the Europeans of the 
Oarrlson who surrendered on the 27th, while 
the women and children were butchered on the 
iSth July, the day before llavcl(x;k*s relieving 
column defeated toe Nana and enten'd Cawu- 
TOre. There was mutiny at many othei places 
during this period not only at statioua nortli 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
Bajputana, where the cliaafTccted trno{m of 
the Gwalior Contingent wore strttionvd at 
Gwalior, Nccmuch, Nasirabad and oilier can- 
tonmenta At Jliansi a gcncrul rIlas•^ac^e 
took place, when the Europi’ans uiiwi.-elv 
surrendered to tlicir pitilesn foe. Tliruugliout. 
Bundelkhand and the Central Provirices the 
wilder spirits of the country ruse and bunch'd 
With the y mutineers. With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madias Army and the Ilyderabad Contingent, 
although there were some isolated out-br(*aks 
at' Hyderabad and at Sholapiir. But geiieraU> 
qieaklng the rebellion did iioi spread south 
Of the Tapti River. On the doth ISepteniher 
the troops at Lucknow rose, aud there bi'gan 
the long and glorious defence of tljc Resldeney 
by the beleaguered garrison midci Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Lucknow ivas relieved by Have- 
lock and Outram on tlic 27tli September, but 
the rebel hold on the dc/onders was not relin- 
quished until Sir COlin Campbell advanced and 
drove off the mutin(N.'r8 with terrible slaughter 
two months later. Having relieved l.ucknow, ■ 
Sir Colin - OampbcU marched to Cuwnjiure, 
where General Windham had been driven into 
the intrcnchments, and was witli ditUculty 
liokllng bis own against (he Gwalior Contin- 
gent under Tantia Topi. On the Cth Dt'cember 
1857, CawufH^re w'as relieved, and the rebels ■ 
fOtired on Kalpi. It was not until 1858 that 
‘ Ihe small army under Sir Hugh Rose, tlui must 
Mdiful and enterprising leader of tliu'<e times, 
.najched through Central India, relieving man> 
-'Meagured places, fighting many pitehed ' 
.iMttl^ and avenging the massacre of Jhatisi 
^In the storm and cai^urc of Uuit place, at the 
'ore of Kalpi, and at Gwalior where the 
1 of Jhansl was killed at the head of bci , 
^ and Bindia was restored to the capital 
which he had been expelled. 

Beorganlsation after tbe Mutiny. 

When tbe country had been pacified, the i 
Govsnimentof India was assumed by Queen i 
Victoria, and tbe East India Company ceostid to i 
tatst. The Company's European regiments were j 
kfeusferred to the crown, and a regular system I 
^ relief of DritlBh regiments employed in 
was Instituted, tbe charaes b^g paid out 
/SKthe Indian tevenues. The Bengal Aimy had 
'almost dlsanpeared; and whue a new anny 
ina roM liithiit FresMency; Urn iffiiras 


( and Bombay armies were also reorganised 
Native sitUlery was abolished, with the ew- 
ception of some mountain batteries and the i 
field batteries of the Hyderabad Contingent 
The officering of the reorganised armies was 4 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff 0 
for each Presidency, on which the officers ^ 
all, borne on a general list and supplied to i 
meutsandto the staff. On completion oft 
reorganisation in 1863, the armies bad the 
following strongth : — 

Bengal Army— J!> Cavalry aud 40 Infantry 
regiments. 

Madras Army — 4 Cavalry and 40 Infiintiy 
icgimrnts. 

Imnibay Army — 7 Cavalry and SO Infantry 
regiments. 

Punjab i'lontifcf Force — 6 Cavalry and 12 
Infant ly regiments 

lij’d rabad Contingent— 4 Cavalry and 6 
infantry regiments. 

Otlier J^oeal Corps— 2 Cavalry and 6 Infantry 
regiments. 

TJic total strength amounted to 140,000 
men; and there vverc in India 65,000 Britlsli 
soldiers. 3‘he regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight British 
officers to each coips, excciit that tbe Hydera- 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establishment of four only. Tbe promotion 
of officers was made dependent on length of 
service, 12 >ears to Captain, eventuauy re- 
diieed to nine yean, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years and 26 >ear9 to lieutenant-colonel. 
The Staff Corps system, W'bicb still continues 
in fact tliougli not iu name, ba» the disad- 
vantage that it entails the frequent transfer 
of otiicers from one cori>s to another. 

Minor Campaitfns. 

During the period succeeding the 
mutmy, until 1879, when the second 
Afghan War began, there were muiy 
minor campaigns, including the Ambevla 
expedition, tlie Cliina War of 1660, and rae . 
Abyssinian War, wlien Napier of Magdalii, 
wlio liad. fought in tlie Sikh Wars and & the 
Mutiny, eunimaiidcd the cxpeditioiiary army.' ' 
Thcic followed tlic Afghan War, in which the 
leading flguic was Lord Roberta. There were ; 
evp'dilious to Lgypt and China, and various ' 
fiontier eaniiiuigns, the most impQrtant of . 
whieh xvas that on the Nortb-West Fiontier ' 
in 1897, sinec when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet. There were also ' 
the prolongeii operations following on the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns In 
l':a£.t Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi- 
tiou to Lliasa. But since the Afghan war 
the Army of India, except that porUon Of the 
Jiritish garrison which was sent to South 
has tiad little severe fighting, althou|^ engaged 
in many arduous cuierpriHes. 

Reforms. 

The twenty years which began In 18868 
witnessed many reforms and augmen- 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepaia- 
tious to resist tlie menace of the Bussian ad- 
vance towards India. The composition of 
the Army was Improved by tbe elimination 
of onwarlike men from tbe ranks. In parso- 
ance of this reform many Madras regmienti 
were reduced and replaced by < 
of more virile ncea, - 
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is^panlea were fomtcd iust'Cnd of men of every 
jtWto and ereed beinn raiiif^ied in the ranks 
rad Id some cases class rc^inients wore raised. 
I' But it is generally held Kiat, it is better to 
' form, regiments of class oorniia tiles and troops, 
litjiough the class ^c^i 1 ncllt has its advocates 
aigPng ttiose who ht/ld that such an organi- 
saUoD facilitates segicgation in case of trouble. 
In 1887 we And the Itritish Army in India 
nnmberiog about 74,OUO and the Indian Army 
153,000 men. In 1888 Indian battalions were 
grouped in threes, each with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
Instituted: these have been gradually aug- 
mented until the establishment nuinheis 
In the following year Imperial Service ^roops, 
to be placed at the dispu.sal of the Britl^h Gov- 
ernment in case of emergency, were raUid in 
Native States. These number 21,000 men 
officered by Indians and having Ir.speetiii'i 
Officers fumislicd by TtritUh omcers of the 
Indian Army. In 1801 the Si all Corps of the 
three Presidencies were anialgamat od. the 
first step in the abolition of the Pre.-idency 
distinctions, furtiiered two year- Inter by tin 
abolition of the appoint nu'iits of C'omn»andei- 
In-Chlcf of the Madras and JJoinbay Annies. 
While the fighting strength ol the .\riu> ha<l 
been augmented and improved during all 
these years, the adminiintrati\e services had 
not been ucgiceted. Tlic Supiily and Tiaiih- 
pOTt services were improved and the Cidnanee 
and Military Works were reorgani-ed, and 
measures were taken for the imj)ro\ enient 
Of dcfenceii, mobilisation and equipment. 
Changes were made in regimental oiganisa- 
tion, and the pay and allowances of the triH)p<i 
were raised from time to time. 

The number of British ofitccra has bcco 
angmented at inter^'als. The estahlMiineni. 
in the native infantry formerly coiiMMed of 
a Commandant, two Wing C'ornnianders, and 
five Wing Officers. In 1900 the Double Coni- 
^ pany system was institui cd, each pair of eoin- 
panies being placed under a Double Coinpany 
Oommonder, the Wing Commanders being 
aboUshed. The cstahli&hment of regiments' 
.now includes 13 or 14 British oineer.s, squa- 
■drons and companies being coniinanded hv 
Qalfive officers, ot whom there are Ifi in a regi- 
jUfiiit, Risaldars ami Subadars commanding 
and companies, while ifemadars arc 
tbfiir subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

She most monientou.i clianges that have 
place In the Indian Army since the 
j reorganisation were carried out under the. 
I of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 
^ of Commander-in-Chicf at Mu end of 1902. 

n Lord Kitchener arrived in India, the Coro- 

Birader-in-Chlcf had only ex'jciitive command 
Of the Army, with an Adjulant-Cencral and 
» a Qoartermaster*Ueneral as ids Chief Staff 
Offteers. There was no General Staff, the 
8M of the Army In India bt'ing divided bc- 
l^tween the departments of the Adjutant-General 
■rad QuartormaBter-Gciicial. The administra- 
.^QVe departments ol the Army were under the 
Htlitary Member of the Governor-General's 
‘,Con]iciI, ot which the Commander-in-Ciiief 
an extraordinary member. The condi- 
'jm of aflaira was not satisfactory. The pro- 
of the Coiiuiiradec«lu-Ohlet regarding 


measures involving cxpondltare had to be 
submitted to the Fiiianeiai Department through 
the Military Department, which bad cntlra 
Control also of the Supply and Transport 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, Remount rad 
Vfilitarv Works Departments. The oonse* 
qu< nee was frequent differences of opinion 
betw(‘cn the Military Department and Army 
ileadqiiartors. 

].or(i Ivitchencr organised a General Staff, 
j ami esLublished a Staff College at Quetta for 
I tlie t.raining of officers in the requisite duties; 

1 a Chief of tlic Staff was appoiuted, and the 
I proper divisjou of the work of Staff Officeis 
; was iiiiulc. those of the General Staff being 
; made responsible for tlic branch dealing with 
i ilie Art of War, including the training of troops, 

, white routine and administrative duties were 
' undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Gene- 
lalV and Quarterniast er-Generars l)e]»artinent8. 

On arrival in imlia Lord Kitchener found 
' that the military systeni, originally consti- 
, tilted on sound lines, had gradually deiHtrted . 

from the intention of its founders, and much 
1 of the power properly beJonging to the Com- 
, iMaiider-in-Chiet had been usurped by the 
j .Miliiaiy Department, while a succession of 
i I'eononiicaJ I'lnanee Ministers had so cut down 
i the military c'^timates and held the purse- 
j strings Ko tightly tliat it was impossible to 
torce tiirougb any eos-tly measure for the de- 
I hmee of the countiy. The military chaos 
1 wbleli waa the slow growth of a hundred and 
fifty yeais of constantly changing conditions 
: required rpTiioulding Into an orderly cosmos. 

! The army wa^ in many respects, with its want 
I of proper organisation fur external w'ar, its 
poFuleions and antiquated administrative sys- 
; teni, its fault J distriimtion in units scattered 
on no known stratfgical plan, more suited to 
! the cireum«tanoes of a bygone age, when the 
, country liad only rwently been conquered 
j jHid troops had to b(‘ retahicd at remote and 
, isolated stations to overawe the Inhabitants. 

I While the Coininander-in-Chief W’aS a strong 
aiul detorniined man with a genius for organi- 
. sation, the Viceroy wab also a groat personality; 

I holding strong coip'iet ions, and iiatuTally a 
champion of tin' civil power. liOrd Kitchener 
wi'^liwl to remove the obstruetiou of the tiiU* 
tary Department. Loid Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of tlic Civil Gov- 
ernment. The question was not merdy one 
of the abolition of a Department whicn bad 
grown obsolete in its methods. U woe a ques- 
tion of the status of the Clilef Military Author 
ity in 1 he country. 

Military Department Abolished.. 

On the reromnicndation of a Committee 
eoiniKvsed of Lord Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward I^w, the Military Deport- 
ment was abolished, and the Militaxy Sup]^ 
iffiiratinont established In its place In 19l»« 
iMros Curzon and Kitchener again came Into 
conflict regarding the personnel of the new 
Department, and the former rerigned. 31m 
C ommandcr-in-Cliief now set about the tan * 
of reform. He had since bte arrival in India 
been studying the situation, reviewing the athto 
of our military organisation, grasping its defeeta 
and contemplating its needs. The advanoo 
of Russia towards the Hindu Ebrnh doad* * 
sated the situation as it bad done for the Infi 
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'|iut of a himdred years. Under the old chaotin 
'system the mobiliaation scheme provided tor 
“we of two annicB, one through the 

Xbyber, the otlier by way of Qiiotta to Kan- 
dahar. From the aorth-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
maiob is recorded in history had ix>ured from 
>: time immemorial, was the Empire of India 
subject to menace from without. 

But under the system then existent the ; 
measures arranged for defence provided for a ; 
. force of only four Divisions of all arms. This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
' but in cajiacity Cor expansion. Its distribu- 
tion and orgaiiLsation wcie more suited tor 
..policing internal India than to contend with 
an externa] foe. The trpops wore di'^trihiited 
in Districts under generals whose commands 
were geographical in designation and in area. 
Here were no complete Arin\ (-orps, Divisions, 
amd Brigades ready to take tin* hold. In en.-'O 
of war the troops for the held arioy vveie to 
be drawn from all parts of Inciia. the vaiious 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Di\i- 
Bions on s^val at the base of nporatinns, and 
provided with a scratch lot of gencrais and 
staff officers tor toc occasion. 

Army Be-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of the s*eattorod 
and heterugeiicous forcon of the India n Ihn- 

g ire that Lord Kitehoner's gioat woik lav. 

ome steps had already boon taken tow.aid- | 
the abolition of tiio^o Bresidonoy ill'itlin't'ons , 
which formerly divided tlie Indian natne 
foic(» into three armies supplonictitod by a 
congeries of loc.al forces. But hu round throe 
armies, each conllned to i(> ouii gi'ngr.iplnoal 
llfhits, beyond vthicii its unit'* and i(< pi i.^oMiiol 
did not ordiitnnlv prfxniod ; or wlion they did. 
they carried the chains which linked them to 
their respective Prosidonoios. I'In' uiiiH of 
the Indian Army wore roiminlK'iod, n. fiuitfiil I 
cause of contusion being thus dinunuti'd ; 
Presidency and local di^litiIlotiolls wt'vo aho* 
lished, and a homogononiis army, though 
composed of heterogeneous races, fico to bi-ne- j 
fit by the experience of horviee in anv irail of 1 
India, was erealed. The oxpc'nonoo* oi is:.? ! 

E oved the measure of aafoiy pn^vnloil hy the ' 
esldoiitial syslom of three aiiiiios with iiiithing ! 
common between them; hot the ij-w ro- j 
gime considered that tlie conditions of lifi\ = 
years ago were obsolete, and had liceii I’ntnrlv ! 
changed by ineroased facilji.ies ami rapiilitv I 
of communication tiimugliout the Empire. * 1 
The whole army was iormed into nine Divi- j 
Slons, exclusive of the Burma l)i^ihio^, each 
With Ita proper complement ot the tiirei* ami's, , 
Under its General with stall complete. Tliesi* 
DiviBlons were organised for wht ; eueh on«' ! 
could take the field jiitact, leaving behind •' 
floificlent troops for tlic maintenance of inlernal = 
order. An'angeimmts were made for the 
organisation of supply and transport. The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war; it was expanded, the 
infantry reserves being augmented, while tJio 
cavalry was included in the system. Small 
Md iMlated Btations were by degrees abaii- 
wned, the Divisions, or at least the Brigades, 
Mug assembled alth a due regard to strate- 
requlrementa and to the neeossitleB of 
sfeufulng, though some are extended over a 


wide area of country. The nine divlstona 
were distribiiied between two armies, ea4b ^ 
with its Commander, their heads resting on ^ 
the main routes at Quetta and Peshawar. ^ 
Tlie Military Supply Department, with Its 
Member on the Govemor-Geuerars Couiic% 
was abolished in due course; an Army 9e-' 
partinent was created, to deal with much of 
the business carried on by its predecessor, 
with a Secretary in CUiarge. The Comuiander- 
iii-Chief is now the only Military Member ot 
t'oiiiicd, and it is a question whether he has 
not a burthen gi eater than one man can bear. 
Th^‘ rceoiiiiiii'iKiatlons cf Lord Kobert's Com- 
mitt e have bec'ii ignoriHl. for that CommlttCM 
rocordiHi tlio opinion tiiat “ tJie concentration 
of the wliole reBponsibi.'ity of Supply of the 
Army und(‘r one he.ad, if tliat head is to be 
the Cunimaiiriei-in-Cliief. would be opposed 
to all iiioderu prinoiplo-, in regard to Annies.” 
ft wiH fiared that- the system now obtaining 
would lead to the divcT'^ion of too large a por- 
tion of the time of the Commander-In-Chief 
fiorn hts natuial military duties; and It cer- 
t.'ihilv at'pears that the functions and status 
ul that high oliiccr have largely altered. 

liulian regiments are numbered consecu* 
tively. the iiitantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
friiu 1 to 30. Tlicy have subsidiary titles 
ba^ed upon their composition, their territorial 
oMgiii, or the names of distinguished officers 
witli whom they were connected. 

BiitUh troop-5 aie peiioilieally relieved from 
Enuiaiui and tiie Colonies, regiments ordi- 
narily being ^ome fifteen years In India, where 
they are kepi, on a war-footing by drafts sent 
foun the ngimenfal depots. Native troops 
consist of cvi-iy warlike chss, a great variety 
of r:iee> being found iii the ranks. Gurkhas 
ai.d Sikhs to a great extent, arc organised In 
class reginuiit.<. There aie llajputs of both 
Oudh !i'nl the rnited rrovinces; Jats, Dogras, 
.M:ll)^.'ttt:l^, Fallmns, Baluchis and Uaxaras. 
'Mahratlu.s are enii.-'lcd in Jlegiincnts of theii> 
oltl Boinbav Army ; MiilioiUf^anB from the 
>oiith of In Ilia and from Hindustan are found 
ill the ranks (f niaiiv coips, and most of the 
Frontier tribes furnMi their quotas. 

The. native ofileiTs generally rise from the ^ 
null s, but some an' given diriHrt commissions, 
although tlii.s bystein has not been largely - 
ailo|»ier|. The volunteers form a valuable ' 
and citnieiit body of men, who would be most ' 
usifnl in eimrgcncy, having a good knowledge 
ot till Use of aniKs and furuisliing some of the 
be>f i-holN it. the country. 

The Military Police is largely composed of 
warlike rdcct., especially in Burma, which is 
mainly garrisoned by these corps, whUo in 
Ci'iitial India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
liloynicnt in the ranks. These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Army; 
and M'rvo under the orders of the Civil Qov-^ 
eriimeiit. - ^ 

The l)h Lions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations .ndisated. 

Northern Army. Headquartexs-MuiFce. 
iBt Division .. Fcsliawar 

2nd „ . . Uawal Findl 

Srd „ . . Lahore 

7th „ .. Meerut 

^ »tb • .. Ludmow 
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^ Indian Brigades. 

^ Dtcnjat Brigade .. Dera Ismail Khan 
Bannn Briil^de .. Bannu • 

f Soathem Army. Headquartera^Ootacamund. 
dtbDlvlaion .. Quetta 

M -*• Mhow 

^ 6tli . . Poona 

Otb » . . Ootacamund 

Burma Division . . Mandalay 

Services of the Sepoy Army. 

The history of the Army of India has now 
been traced since its inception down to the pre- 
sent time. The military history of the world pre- 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than tliat of 
the great army of soldiers of fortune which, led 
by a few British otficers, has carried our flag 
into every comer of the Eastern llcmisphcrc 
dormg the past hundred and fifty years. Sol- 
diers by birth and breeding the sepoys of 
Hlndnstan and of the four quarters of India 
have served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, from Egypt to the Islands of the 
Bastem seas, in Belgium and in France. In 
the conquest of India itself, in seconding the 
valour of a handful ol British soldiers, they 
have borne a conspicuous port The very 
men who opposed us so courageously in war — 
Bltdia. QuiImaB, Fatlians ol the North-West 
Fnmtier, Jats and Bajputs — ^have fought with 
no lem valour In the ranks of our army. They 
sailed to the conquest of Bourbon, Mauritius 
and Java. With Gomwaills and Harris tiiey 
traversed the passes whicli led them to Mysore 
and Seringapatam. Under Stringer, Laurence, 
Olive, Eyre Coote, Lake and WellcBlcy they 
helped to oust the French from Southern 
Inala. The great theatre of war in %vhich 
they fought was divcrsilled by every physical 
leature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. From Chitral to Makran 
our soldiers have followed in the footsteps 
of Alexander the Great. On the banks of 
l^e Hydaspes, on the very ground where 
*the Macraonlans defeated Poms two 
jbousBud years before, they fought the battle 
ChiUianwahi against the Sikhs, who have 
'themselves since been among the bravest 
'ibldlerB of our army. Every pass on the 
Irontier traversed by the invaders of old con- 
-thlns the bemes of brave men who have fallen 
;M our service. The rude mountaineers of the 
ssjhmntler have eagerly entered the ranks of 
row army. Beyond the limits of India our 
■'IpAkUers have entered most of the capitals of 
Bast. They have carried the flag to Cabul, 
bo Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
- Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied BaJrd, and 
years later Wolsdey, to the Nile. Tlic 
dark page of the Mutiny is itself Illumined by 
many gauant deeds performed in our service by 
tbe native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow 
was hot defended by Europeans alone ; among 
jOn bravest men on the Bidge before Delhi 
•Iveie meu of Indian races; in the glorious 
eampaign In Central India 1858 the wings 
df 'sir Btugb Bose's Army were composed of 
native cavalry: the mutiny veterans who 
tottered Into the r*‘iia at the Coronation 
%rhar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol- 
d|en of native race. 

Army and ths War.— In 1914, when the 
jPeat War broke out, H. B. the Vioeroy,BpeakJng 
behalf of the whMe country, pledged every i 


man, British and Indian, to the aervloe of the ' 
BaJ, and a great forcd of all anns. ecQmated, 
to reach 200,000, was despatched to the' seat- 
of war in France and Belglnm, in East AMei^ 
Egypt, Turkish Aiablstim and Hhaatimf» 
'J'he Force In France constitnted the only trained . 
reserve available in the British Empire at the ' 
time. Its services therctoro must bo measioed' 
not only by what it did, but by the fact that it 
was the only force available for the duty. II 
took part, in some of the hardest fiMitluft and 
this in the strange conditions of the oQla, the 
Wot and the mud of Flanders, in trench fighting, 
which was even more strange to the Indian 
troni^s than to those ol the European armies, 
.*11111 under .*irtilieTy fire which subjected them 
to nn unprecedented strain. 'I'he gradual 
8tn*ngthening of the British forces and the 
pi'iidiug advent of another winter induced a 
irosh consideration of the employment of these 
trnoi)s in France, and towards the c^oso Of 1915 
it was decided not to subject thorn to the ordeal 
of another cAinpaign ip tho European winter. 
The Indian Expeditionary Force was therefore 
withdrawn, with tlic exception of the Cavalry 
Division. It was re-coiistitutcd in Egypt and 
distributed for service citlicT in India or on some 
otlicr iKirt of the buttle front. One cavalry 
brigade was subsequently withdrawn. Before 
tlic Force lolt If'raiicc. His Majesty the King* 
Eiiiperor .sent the following message, which was 
delivered by the Prince of Waes on November 

and subsequently issued In tho form ol a 
communique : — 

OfiiciTs, non-commissioned officers and men 
of tho Indian Army Corps, — More than a year 
.‘igo, I sniiiinoned you from India to fight for tho 
safety ol my Empire and the honour of my 
Pledged \rard on the battie-flelds of Belgium 
and Frauce. The confidence which 1 then 
<*xi>ressed in your sense of duty, your courage and 
your chivalry you have since then nobly justified. 

J now require your services in another field of 
action, but iieforc you leave Franco, T send my 
dear and gallant sou, tho Prince of Wales, who 
has shared with my armies tho dangers and 
hardshlje of the campaign, to thank you in my 
name for your services and to express to you 
my satisfaction. 

" British arirl Indian comrades In arms, yours 
lias been a fellowship in toils and hardships, in 
courage and endurance, often against 
odds, in deeds nobly done in days of an Over- , 
incnioralile conflict. In a warfare waged under 
new conditio' .3, and in peculiarly trying dicum* ; 
stances you have worthily upheld the honour qf 
the Empire and the great traditions of my army ^ 
in India. 

“1 have followed your fortune with fho ' 
doejNsst interest and watctu?d your gallani-- 
nctious with pride and satisfaction. I mourn . 
with yon the 1oi>b of many gallant ofitoers and 
men. Let it be your consolation, as ft WM 
tlieir pride, tliat they freely gavctbdrlivealu • 
just cause for the honour of their sovereign and j* 
the safety of my Empire. They died as gallant 
Boliiiers, and 1 sliaU ever hold their saetifles Wp 
grateful remembrance. You leave France 
a just pride in honour of tbe deeds Already 
achieved and with my.assurmiicb of oonlldem 
that your proved valour and eypedenea ' 
contribute to further viotoifMln tlwfidit it ; 
action to wbioh yon go. Ipvaydfidto UtMiMId -> 
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gttcA yCNi and to faffing yon tiack safely wlien tho 
ihlil yfototy ii woo each to his own home, 
llm to be welcomed with honour among his 
.wwn people.** 

iovd Fr«|ieh*8 *rrlbute.— The message 
WfUeh Viscount French issued to the Indian 
was olAclnlly published in India, some 
nig Bionths later than that of the King Lord 
' jftMeh describes the BrltLh troops of the corps 

baling borne themselves in a manner worthy 
Of the best traditions of the Army. 

The Indian troops (he adds) have shown most 
psatseworthy courage under novel and trying 
conditions, both of climate and of fighting, and 
haVo not only upheld but added to the good 
name of the Army which they represent. This 
isall the more protseworthyin view of the heavy 
losses among the British oltiocn which deprived 
the Indian ranks of many trusted leaders whom 
they knew well, and of the fact that thi* drafts 
necessary to maintain your stn^ngth have fn^ 
quently had to be drawn from regiments quit.p 
unconnected with the units they were sent to 
leinforce. You have done your work here well 

• . 1 thank you lor the services you have 

rendered white under my command, and trust 
that the united otforts of the Allies may soon 
bring the enemy to his knees and restore peace 
to the world. 

A no less emphatic tribute, and one taking 
a Wider sweep, was paid by the Sccretiiry of 
State for India, when presiding at the Icc'tiiru of 
Sirdar Daljit Singh, ot the India f>)imcil, ufxm 
the Sikhs at a meeting of the Indian St'Ction, 
Boyal Society of Arte. 

Mr diambfiriain safd that the Indian Army 
had served for the first time in a groat Europi'an 
War ; it had been employed not only in FYanee, 
but In Egypt, in Qallipoli, at Aden, in East, and 
West Africa, and in Alesopotamia. Wlierever 
there had been work to do and stout hearts had 
been needed, India had sent her sons to play 
tlielr part with the men of other portions of the 
Empire in defence of their Sovereign's CYowii 
and df tho liberties of tho Empire to which 
they belong. 

Statement by Lord Hardinge.— In July 
1917, Lord Hardingo made a statement in 
;he House of Lords showing the extent of thi' 
ncpedltionary forces sent from India. He said: — 
*rn August and tho early part of September 
in Indian Expeditionary Force of an Indian 
inny oorps of two divisions, under the command 
if General Sir James Willoocks, and one cavalr>' 
llvliion was sent to France, and a second 
lavalfy division was sent to Join this force in 
ihaloliowlng Hovembor. It may be of Interest 
lo remark here that the theatre of action of 
ihese splendid Indian divisions was. In tho 
Stst .instance, restricted to the Mediterranean 
lurbons and the Sudan, and it was dne to the 
insimenee of the Government of India that 
bhfw were sent to France, whore they arrived 
ill tiine to fill a gap that could not otherwise 
teve been filled, and there consecrated with 
|Mr blood the unity of India with the British 
SMpIre and their loyalty to the King Emperor, 
fhwe are very few survivors of those two 
n^an^d dlvidons of Infantiw. But Inda 
land frontlw, needing at all times a watch- 
gG and at timet each m these giving cause 
care. To guard that frontier three 


divisions were Immediately mobilised. 
September, 1914, by the order of Hie Ma|esty*a 
Government, a mixed division of troops was 
sent to East Africa, the co-operation of India 
with this force being limited to the supply of 
personnel, transport, equipment and ships. 
In October and November 1914, two divtolons 
of Indian Infantry and one brigade of cavalry 
were sent to Egypt. It was not till September. 
29. 1014, by which time eight divielone had 
already been mobilised and sent either abroad 
or to the fronti> r, that the poesibllity of ai^n 
at the head of ttie Persian Gulf was foreshadowed 
by the Secretary of State, and it was on October 
31 tlia' Turkey having entered the war agaliist 
us, hostilities commenced with the seiaure by 
an Indian brigade of the mouth of the Bhatt-f 
Arab, '"his brigade was reinforred to the 
strength of a division befo«'e the capture of 
Basra on November 23 and in three months* 
time incroased to an army corps of two divisions. 
Of these 10 divisions of infantry and two divi- 
sions and two brigades of cavalry, enumerated 
above, seven divisions and all the cavalry were 
sent overseas. But in addition to these organi- 
sed forces 20 batteries of artillery, and 82 
battalions of British infantry, the flower of the 
British army, many of them 1,000 strong and 
more, were sent to Englai d. A battalion of 
Indian infantry was sent to Mauritius, another 
to the Cameroons. and two battalions to the 
Persian Gulf, while Indian troops also co- 
operated w'ith the Japanese at tlie capture of 
LVingtau . A pproximntcly 80,000 British officers 
and men and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and equipped were despatched 
overseas. 1 vrould here remark that the largest 
Indian expedition ever prct'ioiisJy sent overseas 
amounted to 18.000 men. 

** A comparison jbetween the ordinary estab- 
lishment of the Army in India and of the units 
sent overt-euB In connexion with various expe- 
ditions shows in a striking manner the military 
effort made by India to assist the Empire. 
Of the British establishment in India, seven 
regiments of British csivalry out of nine were 
sent overseas: 44 British battalions of infantry 
out of 52, and 43 batteries of Boyal artillery 
out of ,f6; w'hilc of the Indian establishment, 
20 regimentB of Indian cavalry out of 89 and 
89 battalions of Indian Infantry out of 188 were 
sent abroad. In return for these troops, India 
received many months after the outbreak of 
w'ar and the despatch of Indian divisions over- 
seas, 29 Territorial batteries and 84 Teirltorlal 
battalions, but these were unfit for immediate 
employment on the frontier or in Mesopotamia 
until they had been entirely rearmed and 
equipped and their training completed. Many 
of them were sent later to Mesopotamia, whether 
as units or drafts for Regular regi nente, and all 
did splendid service. It is, however, a fact 
that for the space of some weeks before the 
arrival of the Territorials the British gatrlwn 
Id India was reduced to about 15,000 men. 
The safety of India was thus imperilled is toe 
interests of tho Empire as a whole. In snefa 
a cause I was naturally prepared to take rislOL 
and 1 took them confidently because 1 trusted 
the people of India, and 1 am proud to say they 
fully Justified my confidence in them. S^cn 
the moment of the outbreak of war, and af^, 
it was the steady policy of the Govorhment ot 
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India to fflTe readily to the home Government 
of overytnlng It posBessed, whether troops or 
war material. In the summer of 1914 India was 
absolutely ready for war in the light of what 
was then accepted a«i the requisite standard 
"of preparation of her military forces and equip- 
ment. The Army was at war strength, the 
rdagailnes were full, and the equipment was 
complete. Thanks to these facts, India was 
i^Ct not merely to send her divisions to France 
and elsewhere, but also to .supply to England 
within the first few weeks ox the war 70,000,000 
rounds of small-arm ammunition, 60,000 rifles 
and more than 560 guns of the latest pattern 
and type. In the first week of the war some 
580 officers of the Army, who could ill be spared, 
were handed over to the War Ofllce, and nearly 
5,000 additional combatant otficers have been 
sent overseas since the war began.'* 

The Fighting Races. 

The llj^tlng dosses that contribute to the 
oomposlUon of the Indian Army are drau-ii main- 
ly from the north of India. Of tlicso tliere arc 
86 squadrons and 214 companies of Sikhs, who 
tnus furnish a great part of tiii* strength of both 
Infantry and Cavalry. The Sikhs, of wlioiu an 
aooount has already been given, arc distributed 
throughout the Punjab. jMahomedans of vari- 
ous races contribute a still larger proportion to 
both arms. These are draw'ii both from the , 
north and south of India, as w’cU as from beyond | 
the frontier, where the tribes contribute 66 com- 
panles to OoT Infantry ; w'hile the Musalmans • 
and Fathans of India Itself furnish between • 
them 68 squadrons of Cavalry and 250 com- 
panies of mfantiy. These are all cxccUcnt 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nidied soldleis to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. Large numbers 
of Mbhomedans were to be found in the ranks of 
the Mohratta armies which opposed us during 
the early port of the last century. As Cavalry 
. toe ICahomedmis are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen and 
•sepert men-at-arms. 

Next to these in point of numliers are the 
little Gurkhas of Nepal, of whom 161 companies 
‘ serve In the ranks of the Infantry. These, with 
■'the exception of one company in the Guides, 
■^ ' are farmeAtu twenty complete battalions. As 
finders in^e hills, the Gurkhas are unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the Nortli^West Frontier, 
'' Tbeir^^nroflolenoy as soldiers was first proved 
, In iUpiepal War of 1814, when tliey fought 
, agalinB^as and has subsequently been displayed 
- 'on many a field in the ranks of our army. The 
' Oheerful and steady discipline of the Gurkha has 
' always rendered him a valuable soldier, while 
his uofidency in the use of arms, including the 
natiraal JCtihrt, has made him terrible in war. 

suOh a wonderful marcher In the blUs, the 
Gmldia soon tires in theplams. 

’ Ibe professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Bajput, who in- 
habtts not only Bajputana but the united Pro- 
vinces and Ondh. Of flue physique and martial 
beating, those waniors of Hindustan formed the 
backbane of the old Bengal Asmy, and have 
rastalned the British flag in every oampaign in 
*■ toe BMt. Their«liigh caste and consequent 
^ ^prejudlOBs in no waylnteifere with their martial 


Instincts and effldenoy In war, thla ebiaa 
furnishes 10 squadrons of Oavaizy and lOU dka*. 
panics of Infantry in our Army. Other olaaieg 
which are found in the rirnks ate Jate, Bogiagi 
Brahmins and Mahrattas. The Jets ate a fine 
and warlike race, found In the Delhi and Bbhiak ' 
districts and adjacent territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bbaralnur 
and reoelled three attacks ddlvered ^ agafisit 
their stronghold by Lord Lake's army in 1806. 
They now furnish us with 21 squadrons of'\ 
cavmry and 00 companies ofinfanm.. Dogtas 
ore good and steady soldiers found tn tbemlly 
districts of Punjab. The ruling Chief ot 
EAshmir is of this caste, of which are 11 
squadrons and 50 com panles in the army. Brah- 
mins are not now largely enlisted ; while the 
Ifiihrattafi, famous as predatory hone in toe 
historic psiSt, nowcom]N>Be 64 companies oC 
infantry. They are clileily recruited In toe 
Dcccan and tlic Konkan. Nor must we forget 
too Hill Kajputs of Oarhwal, good and 
gallant soldicTs, who supply two battalions; and 
the low caste men of Madras so efficient as 
Pioneers and Sapi>cTB. Some 9,000 MadraAs are 
atm in the ranks. 


New Regiments.--In 1916 two important 
ati‘]>3 were taken. In response to a strong desire 
manifested, the Govornnu-nt accorded sanction 
to the raising of an Anglo-Indian Regiment. 
By Anglo-Indian it should be understood that a 
eluinge in iiomenciature was nuide m the Cenans 
of lull. Tile term Anglo-Indian used to 
eonnott- the Englishmen resident in India; by toe 
census it was m.a.do to embrace wlmt used to be 
calk'd toft EiiruMan, or Domiciled coininnnity, 
tenns whlcli have now iwsaed Into desuetude. Re- 
cruiting proctn-ded all over tlie coimtry and the 
men cnlistt'd wrtre sent to Quetta to be trained. 
In October, 1917, toe Hou. Secretary, Federal 
Connell Anglo-Indian Associations of India, 
stated that the Adjutant-General in India bad 
made the folloMdiig report: — **1 am directed 
to say tliat the General Officer Commanding 
Force 'Ji* lias reported favourably on the 
services rendered by Auglo-Indlan unite em- 
ployed ill Mesopotamia, and has stated that he 
would be glad to have more of them, if available. 
In those circumstances I am to request that- 
you will use every endeavour to aoeelerate 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians with a view, tf^ 
possible, to the formation of new units. There ' 
isno objection to members of the Indian. Defenoa' ' 
Force (if eligible) joining the Ando-bdiaiL.j 
Force, and all Kecruitlng Agents shonld be 
instructed to approach such members wito tk' 
view to their eulistmcnt.'* 


In August, a Bengali donble compamg vaa 
raised . Since the advent of the Britiw to India 
if not before, the Bengalis have not been reckbn- 
cd amongst toe fighting races and lecruitlng haa> 
not been practised. This exclusion .^during to% 
war aroustid protest, and at Daoca on Augmfi' 
7th, Lord Garmidiael, Governor ci Bengal, mada'^ 
the following announcemcsit 

** The Viceroy has been ocmadeiixig the vM-i 
tion with the Conixnander-ln-Cailef opd 
members of hit Government. They liayd> 
determined to try ai an experimental xnaaaiMe 
raise a donblo company of infantry c 
Bengalis on precisely the same ' 
offered to the Ihduua Atvfif ' 
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/WUstment will bo for tho petlod of war with 
' opUon to tho soldier of remaining If ho diooitcB 
in the service after its oonclusiion. The double 
’eomhany when formed will bo located on the 
'.'ftontlor for training and when properly trained 
'may ho sent on Held service. That the Qov- 
wmmont of India should be willing to consider 
this now; sdiile the war is going on, shows that 
' they have not neglected the fecMngs of Bengal, 
‘that they should be willing to make an experi- 
ment Is a proof that they do aympatliise with 
' us, that they do bedeve that Bengalis are loyal 
and are devoted burely it is the duty now of 
, every one who loves Bengal, to twa that the 
eiperiment shall succeed, to sliow that emotional 
and impetuous as the Bi'iigiuis uhdonbtcdly 
' Ore. they are generous enough to excreis«^ st'lt- 
control. that they are ready to siibinit to dlsci- 
' liline and will do their iiiirt wIkmi asked just ns 
Well as other people, do their part, without 
demanding any exceptional or bctb;r tornui ** 

Tho Bengalis liad already raisi'd an Ambu- 
lance Corps, which did good scTVicc in Mesofiota- 
mia. The announcement wag received with 
general satisfaction, and the required nutitber 
of men was n'odily iortheuming. 

Central Kecruiting Board.—Since the 
outbreak of war rccruitingln India lias expand- 
ed to very groat dimensions and now deals 
with the manifold classes of men reipiired for 
the several theatres of a great war. 'ITie 
Adjutant-General had during tiie war not only 
to keep existing establishments up to strength, 
but to form new units of combatants, to enrol 
labour corps for France or ior Mesopotamia 
and to enlist railw'ay men, dock- yard haiid> 
and marine ratings. Besides nil tho.se classes 
of skilled labour, wlios-e services are jieee.ssary 
to the feeding, the transport and the romniu- 
nications of modem armies, the adequate fnl- 
fllmont of these tasks lias become loo heavy 
for mere departmental management, roiise- 
ouontly In order to organize the man power of 
Badia more eiTcctively to meet the growing 
demands made upon it the Governor-General 
In Council constituted in July, 1»17, a central 
recruiting board of which the Hon . Mir William 
Ueycr accepted the presidency. 

To enable the board to wal.eli the progress 
Qf recruiting and to ensure tlie, ou-oix* ration of 
m military and civil authorities tlirougli- 
out the country local Govrnmeiits formed 
provincial recruiting boards containing a large 
. civilian and nou-otHclal element in the .sha)H> of 
. .landowners, business men and leaders of puldic 
opinion. These provincial board.s helped to 
' mp the central board in touch with c\er> 

: aapect of the question. 

Developments In 1917-18. 

Doillig tllo ypar 1016.17, In ndditiuii to the 
very heavy drain of men required for the rdii- 
focoement of exlstiug Indian units In all the 
ynrious theatres of war, 13 fresh battalions ot 
Indian Infantry were plac'd at tlie disposal 
m War OlBoo for service In Mesopotamia ; li 
hew battaJloDS were raised and 12 more exist- 
W battalions, t^ bulk of which hod been 
mptoied set the fall of Kut, were reformed and 
mnglit up to strength In India, Thtec new 


Indian battalions were furnished to lilgypt. A 
Fhdd Artillery Battery of Anglo-Indians was 
formed and di'spatchcd Lorservlce in Mraopotam- 
la, and various new Sapper and Miner and Signal 
units were raised, tho strength of cxistitig units 
btdiig at the same time Increased. The estab- 
lishTPcTits of Indian cavalry regiments were 
raFed to 800 Indian ranks, and 796 horses and 
camels, and de.pots were raised to 275 Indlaa 
ranks each. In order to facilitate the recruit* 
nient and supply of follouers for sendee with 
held force's overseas, central depots were 
established at Mtcmt, Kirkee and Lu(dmow« 
Central rcsi-rve depots from which dcpartmenisl 
aur* regimental followers could be furnished 
lor 44>rvie(‘ over.><cas were also formed at Mcciut 
and AhinedabarJ. Six labour and three pmtoi 
free corps wercral.«cdfonci*vicein Mesopotamlat 
and lulia accepted the liability to find 50,000 
l:ilM)ur('rs lor France. It must be remembered 
ill tins coiineiition tliat tliere, was a seiloue 
sliortage ol lalsuir in Iiidiii itself which greatly 
iiain iH'nd certain iiu [lortant iudustrios , especially 
e(i.il. Tliirty-llvc new transport units (mule* 
imlUwk, iHuiy and camel) were formed, and 
with thf ('xct ptiou of some mules, all onlmala 
Wi re olitiiiiied in the eouutiy. Two Indian 
Meelianic.ii Transport conipaDicB Were raised 
and equipi»ed. 

The fon going details are taken from tho 
Ke}HU't on the Adiiiinhtration of India for 
11)10-17, piibli-lied in November 1918, and It is 
not po'.'.ible as yet to give equally full detaih 
eoiict iiihig the dexilopiuent of the Army In 
1917-18 aiid the great n cruithig effort wlileh 
di<-(illg^l^))ed the yi ar 1918. In a spepeh which 
he Tiiade in Coiiiiej] in SepU'Uiber 1018, H. K. 
tile Viceroy saitl that llio central Jlecruitlng 
Boiird had .-let it'-elt to thi' task of raising half 
a luiJlioTi nun •during the year. Over 97,000 
eonilNiUiit and marly 55,000 non-combatant 
reeruii.H were enlisted in Way, June and July. 
This eoiitiiiiied ineri.a«e involved a heavy 
increase in Indian e.vjH'nditure on Military' 
vitxUh s wliich roM* irom just over £21,000,000 
in 191:1-13 to more than £28,090,000 In 1917-18 
and loi 1918-1 J it is estimated at £20,000,000. 

Commissions for Indians.— Ih Augustk 
19L7, it wa> uiinoimeed tliat His Majesty's 
Government had decided to remove the 
bur u hi ell had precluded the admission of 
Indians to cumin issioned rank in His Majesty's 
Ainiy. Under this scheme a number of Indian 
griitfeiiuii have been granted substantive 
coiniiiia^iori;' in recognition of their war services, 
it. lias also bu n decided to grant (a) a certain 
lUimlM’r of King’s (ximniissions, confexiinff 
lioiioniry rank in the Indian Army, to selectea 
Indian olheers who have renderi'd distinguished 
vi rviee.iiut nece'^sarily during the piesetit war. 
and who, owing to ugc or luck of eduoatipna! 
(lualifleatioiis, arc not eligible for substantive 
King’s com missions. Such honorary . ' com* 
ll 1 i^^ion.'« will carry with tliem spi'Clal advantages 
in resi>ect ol ])ay aud pension; and (A) a certain 
number of temimmry but substantive Xing's 
commissions in the Indian Army, to selecttd 
ciuidiUates nominated portly from civil life and 
partly iroui the Army. Tho Govenunefit of 
India also decided to nominate tes qtliaa 
gentlemen annually during the war, tor jcndet* 
ships at the XoyalMi}ltiii)r Cbllegc, Sondhuctitp 
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InprommBU In Conmtlona.~Uaiiy i pay and pron^Mts of Indian Aimy. Ite 
bmiowamu bava been m^e In tba paji I example, the late of tatto atven on . 9aM 
the soldlf^r and the condit Iona of service. , gervice baa been considerably liicreaard for all 
They are thus> sumiuansed in the Report on combatant ranks : the Jemadar's has ' been 
the Moiai and Material Progress of India tor ■ increased from iUi. 7-8 tc As. 11 a 
ibe decade 1901-02 lo 1911-13. The decade ' tin? Srroy’s from Es. 1-8 to Us. 5. Sflladar 
began with an iucrease of the pay of British ; cawlry, who received no baUa Kfore, now get 
tlwiM due to the actoptiou in India of the pro- 1 it at the above rates. Indian troops and rol- 
. flbsals of the Home Government for an incioase lowers serving in Mesopotamia, Eut Africa 
.p|.8d. a day from the let April 1902. This ; and eastern theatres of war receive apprmd- 
Invoived an additional charge on Indian re- mately a 121 pcT c(*,nt. incn*asc oi pay, tn^ in 
vlBOUes of some £225,000 a year. In April • j':iiroiH' a 20" per cent, increase, as spedal Held 
1904 a further increase of from 4d. to 7d. a day, , iillo^vancc^. 

was given in the form of service pay. The : . 

whole of the service pay issued in India was • Bonus and Pay. — ^Tlio pay of the Indian 
to accordance with the decision of the LonI j commis.-inut d and non-commissioned ranks 
Chief Justice, acting as arbitrator between ! wjis inrresi'ied in January 1017. The Jemadar's, 
the Imperial and Indian Otivernments, home { in^tiince, was raised from Es. 50 to Es. 60 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus* a montli, and the Havildar's from Es. 18 to 
raised to about £700,000 a vear. From ttie I ‘^0. in June 1917 a bonus ot Ks. 60 was 
1st January 1909, in accordance with the in- decided ii{>oii to be given to every combatant 
tention announced in the Proclamation of the j r.'criiit. its. 10 oi this is piiid on enlistment. and 
King Emperor on the Oftieili anniversary of i hiihince when tin,* ineuicnl oilicer of his unit 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 1 pa■»^es him Ut for service. In January 1918 
general increase of pay for all ranks was granted | a similar bonus ot Its. 20 was sanctioned for all 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements were . the main non-^omltatant classes. In August 
ynarfA for thc frcc suppiv of fuel by Govern- 1 1018 two new' war bonuses went decided upon 
ment at a cost of £427,000 a year. The ui- to be given during tin' is rifsl of the tvar^^l) 
urease was Rs. 3 a month for non-commissioned . A recruit’s 1 raining bonus of Its. 15 to be ^ven 
offi c ers and men of the silladar cavalry ai d j when lie prcK'i'edi'd overseas or completed his 
Kb. 2 tor other troops. Other measures timt i training,— whichever comes tir-t. (2) A war 
may be noticed were the raising of the kit- ! bomI^» to be given ('very ‘•ix months to trained 
money granted on enlistment and the intro- '•oldie i> ; Rs. 24 to non-coniniisbioiicd officers, 
duetlon of a boot allowance, the grant of tnv ; sowars, and sepovs, and so ujiwards to Eitaldars 
grass to cavalry when on the march i ^ud 8ubadars who g(.t Its. fHi. Muleteer^ and 

or at manmuvres and of free passages by rail I the Army Ri'arer Corps will also receive tills 
^^tbto curtain limits) for men called liome ! 1 k)iiU'<. though at a ioivcr rate,— -Its. 12 instead 
on urgtot private affairs — all introduced in j ot Rs. i>4. 

1906 ; Uie revision and iiiipiovcnient of the | Pensions. — llic oidiiiary pensions given 
fusion ^1 ®. to retiring officers anil men of the Indian army 

aboUtion of the pimlshineiit of flogging in time • considerably raid'd since the outbreak 

of I ^ '^'***5 sepoy before the. war got no retiring 

punUffiment te peraissible to life, ni W0<-, p,.,^sioi, till after 18 years’ service, when he got 
08 ; and * J®™®”. i ^ *' gets Es. 5 a month 

cuptalM and sutaiterns of the Indian Army , ^5 yi-ars* service. 

Jgd of '^'***'’ Jemadar who ti.‘‘td to get Hs. 16 alter 

Mderable addition to **® 5^/ ^*1*^ ' 20 years’ s«‘r\u;e now gets Its. 24, and after 24 

Junior gn^es in 1909. 8mce 1910, conbiderable • ^e^viee U«. 30 instead oi Rs. S'O. Injury 

i have b en iiicrcA-«ea in the case of all 

OT iho accommodation for the native troops. service : aeimys witii less than 

JK bi^ bewme obvious that this improvement , ve'irs’.sen'*ce get Es. 13 a moutli fora wound 

« for oiw of the second 
* ‘f' ^ree, and Rs. 0 for one oi th(‘ third. Provision 
UOTUfortable and durable buUdmgs could no .,1 . ^ k,.,.., in addition bv orant of 

*^ncw*^*itoea^ di-abildv p iiMoiis— on v’aryhig stiles— lor men 

hMin rdnn!^^ "®^ WoUIUiefl blit disCilUrgcd OWiUg tO litoCBS 

• OM'apocity which lias been aggravated by 

HS? *'vrv>cc. A sepoy, for instance, o* less than 

i years’ service discharged for an ailmeut tof 
nguncy. Finally a bonus of half a month s degree) not directly caused hut aggra- 

anotlijr of U years' Mivtco, irtth • 
diKabiiity of the 1st degree, w:ll get Es. 8 A 
mouth. 

More important still aie the change* in fkmllF 
pensions. This in the past was granted to 
one iiu'iubcr oi tiie decea.-ed soldivrc' family 
noininati d by him ; tt was not traosle^ablUy' . 
and (*({«< ed .n tiie-d.:ath of the original nondiiee. ^ 
It did not cease if the soldier^ widow^ tos >. 
nominee, married again. If then the somT/' 
nominated, as he frequently did, his old fflmer « 
or mother, and they died, or if his widow man^. 


IMtllffi'Ond Indian armies, and to the equiva' 
tout nnks of the Royal Indian Marine, at the 
Ooiooalilon Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about 
£166,800. On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at the discretion of officers commanding was 
mmAm to all British and native troops. 

Improvements daring tire War. 

The Government of India introduced during 
tbc wars several marked changes afleding thu 



Sepoy *5 

liiB oliildron and immediate dciHmdeuts 
Wcmid lie left unprovided for. Tiiin lias now 
|>een remedied. The pension is, now transferred 
. to the next dependant when tlic original noniiiiei^ 
^es or ceases to be ftititled to a pension ; again. 
If the soldier’s widow remarries tlie iicnsion is 
transferred to a son or daughter. There is 
therefore abroliite scenrity that tlic noldiii’s 
next dependants, while unable to earn thtir 
living, will be provided for. 

BatloilS. — Since, tlic outbreak of war, fn‘0 
rations, together with a messing allowanre ot 
10 annas ^ menaem per man have beeTi gnint< d 
to all Indian comlait-onts : this, It is estiinati d, 
. means on addition ot Us. ;i*8 a month to their 
pay. Free rations Jiave also is ( n n to nn ii 
aemiig as followers or in i^ibonr CV)rji.<^. 'J'hr 
old klt>money has been abolished, and the 
Army Clothing Deiairtnient iieee^sui\ 

clothing, including boo1^, to the Indian army 
as a fnte issue. This free ivisuf* of riotliiiig ini'- 
been exU'ndcd to the non-roiub:iiant servUus loo. 
Hindustani clutlung is issind lre<-, u]) to a 
maximmn of Rs. 18, to all Indian soldiei^ 
Invalided from Held service, to 'i\hoin tli(‘ grant 
Qd free rations is aNo eontinned. 

After-care. — Garrison eoin|ianl<- iia\e 
been formed from pen^ioiu d and disehurgt d 
soldiers, who can still do loetul \\oik lor the 
country: a great Held Ims bieu oihmh d up loi 
pensioners in recruiting depots, labour d« pot 
and othjT work , and siieh men are pl^eii tiie iwi} 
of rank witli which they r< tired, good >en'iee 
and good conduct i)ay (ii they have « 'lined it;, 
free rations, free clothing and otlu r conn ^mohs, 
ill addition to their ])ensiun^. 

llu! Imperial Indian Relief Fund Iuin 
udmiiiistcrcd to special cases ul iiuKbinjioauM d 
by the war. Tlic soldier or followei disabled 
ill war service or unlit for further serMce ijoin 
any cause, cun oldain training to a trade at 
Queen Mary's Technical School tor di-aldi d 
Indian Soldiers at Jioinbay, and a hMiiilai 
institute is being ioiiiidid at J.aliore : here tin y 
can choose their trade, and eiiiplo>ment 
found for maimed men. Sjieciai attention is 
being paid at these schools to the inter< '>ls oi 
blind! d soldiers. The proNbion ot lue pi-iiiiai.\ 
education for ilie- suidieis' eiuUinn iias ii 
taken up by many J^il GoNerniiuui'*. 80 
has tlic question of priority in (Jo\t rnineiil 
employment in several jirovinces now aiiapixiini • 
mention a pay of less tlian ii>. iria niontii an 
temporary only during the war. and priontv 
ghamitccd to ar-conibatant soldiers ot gmal 
fCCOid. Finally, when war b over, a big .selu me 
df land grants to Indian soldiers Is to eome into 
. oneiation, and a good inuiiy si'iiilar inoas tires in 
the EMUC direction,— -of rewarding recruits or 
their fomlUes, and villages which iuivi givtn 
many recruits, have already been taken bv 
nearly every Local Goverumout. 

^Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1880. 
.'Untier existing arrangements, it consists of 
'man with not less than three years' colour 
Mvice. Men passing into the Reserve still 
h^oiig to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months* training once in two years. 
Ju ,1PM when the atrongth of the Reserve was 
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about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 50.000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs. 8 to Rs. 2 a moqth, and also to 
form on Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
I the system to Silladar cavalry regiments. 

Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
j service. 

Reserve of Officers.— For some years 
there has been entertained what was called 
The bidian Army Reserve of Oflioers — a 
' b idy of trained oflioers who w(>uld be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
olltccrs serving with tlie Indian trcMips In time 
of w't, r. This branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected ; the conditions of service 
were unattractive, tlic prospects of pron^iou 
were • Tactically nil ; and the military autbo- 
j titles preferred to rely on the expedient of 
I multiplying the number of British officers serving 
w'itli Indian troops in order to meet casualties, 

; rather tlian to train up on effective reserve. 
This policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casuiiltirs amongst tlie British officers wlm 
the Indian regiments were very large indeed; 
tliese regiments lost tlicir initiative when 
deprived nf tlie nfiicers on whom they had 
' been tauglit to rely, and it was impossible to 
I meke the great gaps good from the oidlnaiy 
I otlieer class, becunsc ot Uieir lack of knowledge 
I of tile Indian languages and Indian couditions. 
! An appeal for n* emits for the Indian Army 
j Reserve of Offidtrs met witii a very ready 
I response. Tile Hrst enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen hundred, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
V*olunt<'eT Officers, or from tlie ranks of special 
ci>rps like tiie Liglit Uoisc, who are ordinarily 
reemited from the officer class. The offloeta 
selected were put tiirough a rapid course with 
British and Indian regiments: made to pass w 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done excellent service and have 
suffered many casualties ; indeed, without thit 
leinformnent of officers specially acquainted 
with Indian coi ditions. the efficiency of the 
Indian Regiments could not have been main- 
taiiici.. Tile nuniiiers were raised to over 
1 , 000 . 

The Imperial Service I'roops. 

j Tlie voluntary moveuicut towards co-opera- 
■ tion in tiie task of imperial defence that led to 
; the Jur lout ion of the force of Imperial Service 
: Tioups was initiated in 1867 by an offer nude 
I by tne JMzam oi Hyderabad, whose example 
was at. once followed by a number of the 
J^ativc Priuces. The ti-oops, which are under 
regular iuspi^ction by British Officers, tfaoii^ 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the disiiosal of the British Qoveiumeut by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are re- 
cruited fiom their subjects. Their armament 
is the* same as that of the Bative Army, and In 
training, aiscipllne, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standard of excellence. They 
have done good service on the North-Weat 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of the decade (1001-08 
1911-18) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men, Bptno 
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additional oSeta of cantliigentB have ahioe 
been acc^jited, and the total strength Is approx- 
imately 22,271, towards which twonty-nlno 
States eontributcd. The total included some 
10,000 IniimtTy, and 7,500 ^ cavalry, while 
totnsport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contribute!) nearly 4,000 men, 
and TTimh mir over 3,500 ; Vatiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1,000 eacli. On the 
outbreak of the wa: practically the whole body 
of Imperial Service Troops were imniediately 
placed at the unfettered serrlce of tlic King- 
Emperor. Many of these offers were gratefully 


accepted and large bodies of Xmperud^ftor^-^ 
Troops proceeded to one or other of the theattei 
of the war. 

The imperial Cadet CoriMB. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1001, with the object of providing mUHary 
training for the sclonB of ruling and noble 
hirailies. The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who hove been edueated 
at the Chiefs* Colleges. • The course of instruo^ 
tion lasts between two and throe years, and Uie 
cadets are taught military exercises and mUltaiy 
science. Its licadquaxteiB are at Dehra Don. 


THE INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE. 


For some time before the war liogan it was 
realised that the Volunteer system in India 
was unsatisfactory, and the war made that, 
realisation all the more a(‘ut.<'. Clxa mixers ot 
Commerce and other bodies parsed rosoluMors 
in favour of some form of compulsory .‘•erviee 
for able-bodied Europeans, but none of the 
schemes suggested, either for the Improvenvnt 
of the Volunteers or for tlio ereatioii of a new' 
body, was very definite, nor indeed could it be, 
owing to the absence of any definite pronotinee- 
inent by the Goveniment of India ns to tlx* 
function which the Voluntei rs were su])ikk«mI 
to perform in war and iience. It is true that 
from the outbreak of the war the Volunteers 
were freely used, esixjeially in liomliay. lor a 
variety of duties normally pc'rfonncd by gar- 
rison troops, such as embarkation \\(*rk and 
later on for escorting prisoners to Ahroediiagar. 
Volunteers Joined the Army and tlie Tndiaji 
Beserve of Officersin large numlxsrs, a A oltiiitrer 
Battery went to Mesopotamia and a Volunteer 
Maxim gun section went to East Africa ; but 
of the force as a whole no use w’as made and no 
compulsory use. could be made so long as S<'ctioii 
, 16 of the Indian Volunteers* Act, wUieii pre- 
scribed local limits of service, remained in force . 

By the beginning of 1936, how-ewr, the 
gradual withdrawal from Ihdiu of Euroi)eaii 
fe^ps made it necessary to endeavour to form 
''Some scheme by which the Europeans remaining 
*Jn the country could be employi d for its dc- 
; fence. How many Europt'ans in iJidm wen* 
fit to bear arms was not kjiowji, nor did Use 
most recent C<nisus figures afford any elix* 

^ large nnmtx'rs had Icl'thinee August, 3014, ami 
Vrfeltelr places were not being filli'd from England 
The mat step thend'ure towards the do^iied 
«nd was the Tegistratiun of Europr'aiis, and oji 
Eebiuary 2nd, the Registration Ordinance, 
10X7; was published. By that Ordinance, every 
mMto European British suiqect (as defined in 
tlMM0riininal Procedure Code, 1808) be? tween the, 
agyl of 16 and 50 was compelled to registc'T 
'Wkname ; place of residence. ; date of birth ; 
tfltetber single, married or w'idower ; number 
Of dependents, if any ; profession or oucupation, 
'If any; name of businc-ss; address of employer, 

' if any ; and nature of employer's businosh ; 
vdietnei the work on which ho was employed, 
if any, was work for or under any Guveminent 
departimont; whether lie had uudergoue mili- 
tary or naval training of any description, 11 so 
What and for what period. 


European British Subject. — ^According to 
! soetioii 4 (1) of the Code of Criminal Proco- 
- dure, Euro rx*an British subject means: — (l)Any 
siibji ct of His Majesty, born, naturaiised or 
' domit'iled in the . United Kingdom of Groat 
! Britain and Ireland or In any of the European, 
j Anii'nean or Australian Colonies or posscBSions 
I of ilis Mi) j(*.<>ty or in the Colony of Now Zealand 
I or ill tlx* Colony of the Cape of Good Hope or 
I Natnl, (2) any child or grandchild ot anv such 
; por.sO}) by legitimate descent. That definition, 

I as will Im* seen lat(‘r, was amended before tho 
I piLssing of the Indian Defence Force Act. 

Exception. — Persons in the following 
' cati'gorirs were non-liublc to register but might 
lx* called upon to support their claims to such 
non-liability: — persons not ordinarily fesident 
in British India; members of His Majesty’s 
jiiival and military forces other than volunteers 
enrolled luider the Indian Volunteers Act, 
1869 ; pcTsons in Holy Orders or regular minis- 
ters 01 any British denomination; persons 
who have at any timesiiice the beginningof the 
war Ixeii prisoners of w’ar, captured orinterned 
by tilt: enemy or have been released oroxdianged, 

Fnilun* to comply with the Ordlnonce is 
piinisiuiblc- with a fine which may extend. to 
Jt*:. 509, and failure to notify change of address 
within .-^even days is punishable with flue which 
may extend to Bs. 200. 

Registration authorities. — It was provided. 

by a selicdulc to tixi Ordinance tliat those 
authorities *^liould be in the case of any 
pi rr-on in (io\(-riiin(']it employ the head of tto 
di'(i:irtnieid ; in M:e case of any ]|M'rson in tho ettir 
lilov of;m\ piiblie nut hority tile chief executive ' 
oUicvr Iff .siuh anthority : in' Llic case of any 
fM Fboii Ln tlid employ of any railway the head 
oi tlx; raiJwny administration; in any other case- 
' wlx n* )ifi s(x‘eial authority is prescribed. the 
District Magistrate of tho district where the ' 

, iN*r.son for the time ladng is resident, the 
j case of a iwrson resident in a prosidefiey town, ' 
I the Commissioner of Police. 

{ The Bill introduced.-— The ' prooesi df 
; registration was carried out with little difficulty 
: and but few cases of prosecution for h^uie ^ 
i n‘gihkT were reported in the Press. .Shoidiy vr 
I aifrf^rwards tho Indian Defence Foipe'Blfl 
introduced (for the full text of the Aet^aeo at'^i 
, the end of this article) and on that mkeastipn * 
H. E. the Viceroy explained that vofamteeilpg^ 

I was a broken reed and tttat ttiers Jhaai^fn 
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of saeriflce. **Itt8Uselos8,** be said, 
to Bpend money on a military fofoo which is 
txmna to be ineffective under the condition 
and the nature of^its existence, so thie new 
force will oome under the' proviafooB of the 
Indian Army Act. It is intended to be an 
effective military organ isation as the British 
element under this Act is to be dealt with on 
. the same lines as those of the British regulars, 
so the Indian element will come under the same 
military oonditlonB which apply to ilir Indian 
regular forces, saving the fact in both casfsthat 
.service is to bo within India. 1 do not thinK 
It necessary for me to labour this point. Wc 
' eannot play at soldiers in these times, nor 1 
. hope shall we play at soldiers at any future 
time/* 

In introducing the Bill H. £. the Comman- 
der-In-Chief stah'.d that tiic servu'e coinpunirs 
would for all intents and jiurposes 1 k‘ regular 
units for the time btdng, and woiilu be clotlied, 
equipped, rationed, and paid as regulars. Tliey 
would relieve regular units on garrison duty 
and would be stationed anywlicie in India 
where tluiv might be requirt'd. lie hu|M'd that 
l^dr work would be reckoned oiDci^lly as 
war service. 

In conclusion he said that ** though the 
Indian Dofeucc Force will he a second line lone 
It will be in no sense a second rati; force. For, 
we mean to make it a mod<‘l of it'^ kind. Its 
members must realise that we arc dealing now 
with serious soldiering and that pe^^onal con- 
venience and other considerations must yield 
to military efficiency, and to the creation ot 
a spirit of discipline upon whieh that elliehuey 
so largely depends^ Tlu'- old volunteer force 
has become an anachronism, It has Is'en ix*- 
placed at Homo by the Territorial Force, and 
will now be replaced in India by a Defence 
Force designed to suit local requirements whosc- 
, development and progress will bo watched 
with tlie keenest interest." 


European British Subjects.— The main 
alteration in the Bill suggested by the Si lect 
CSommlttee to which it was refern'd rclati'd to 
the' definition of the term " Furo]x an British 
Subjects." It was proposed originally to dt Ihic 
. that phrase as in the code of Criminal J’roccdun*, 
but the Goimnlttce made it more comprclirnsivc. 
It retained the referential definition contained 
via the Bill and brought within the scope. 01 the 
deflaltlon two other classes of persons, imuicly, 
hessons who wltliln the prcscribc'd pc*riod have 
' inserted the status of a European British Subject 
.by lodging forni (a) with the Itcgistratiou 
.ambbority under the Begistratlon Ordinance, 
'tAWf hod penons who are membe-rsof a Vcliui- 
' bsoT corps constituted under the Indian Volun- 
teaxi Act, 1860. " In the first case," said the 
.•gommlttee in their report, "the person ::onccrn- 
' > ad Jias himself put forward a claim to the status 
v'Wmoih should not lightly be refused, and in the 
' BAOond ease the I ustlflcatlbn for such a course is 
V tbata penon who has undergone some form of 
^InUltary training at' the ex^nse of the state 
well be ceqoiied to aid that state in the 
or need. By this amendment we consider 
considerable extension will be given 
the amUt of the definition, and though the 
^Miuge mli^t not commend Itsolt if wo wore 
nonohl JegUlatlon Iff ffounall 


times, we think that at the present juncture It Is 
jastiflable." The effect of this change was to 
include in the Force a number of Goanese 
and other aHens who had previously been 
members of the 'Volunteer Force many of whom 
were subsequently exempted by the Tribunails 
from liability to General Service. 

Exemption Tribunals.— Hasty drafting 
of the Bill led to not a little confusion and 
par.icularly was this noticeable in the proceed- 
ings of the Exemption Tribunals. The grounds 
on wliich they could grant exemption were 
suffic eiiily cli ar but what was or was not in 
the "national interest" was a frequent source 
of discussion. Eor were the duties. of the 
Selection (.'ommlttrcs (which select the men 
rcqiiiri J at a given time for General Service) at 
first clearly laid down, and it was not untilthe 
Tribunals realised that a Selection Committee 
had iK>wcr to refuse to select as well as power 
to select a given man that anything like 
uniformity of procedure became noticeable 
among the various Tribunals. But by that 
time some of thn more lenient Tribunals, 
that in Calcutta more particularly, haa 
4‘ither totally or partially exempted numoeis of 
men who would have had little chance of obtain- 
ing any form of exemption from those Tribunals 
which more fully realised the gravity of the clr- 
eum<^tanres wliicli had made the passing of 
the Indian IX* fence lorce Act necessary. 

The response of Indians to the Invltatlcn to 
enrol tlum-'Clvesiii the Defence Force was from 
the first poor. Objection was tfikcn to the 
t.crms ofieri'd and to the distinction made 
between EiiroixMiiB who were compelled to 
serve and Indians who were only asked to 
gnitify their frequently expressed longing to 
Join the VoluntePr force. In May the Govtrn- 
raoni of India issued n resolution on the subject 
in wliicii tliey noted with concern the disappoint- 
ing r<'.si)onbe made to their apwa] and recapi- 
tulated tin; circuinstanees in wnieb the scheme 
was initiated. It is, said the BesolutfOB, 
" a matter of disappointment to- the Govern- 
ment oi India to find that during the flnt two 
months after the jNissing of the Act only 800 
men liuvt! bi'en eurullnd in place of the ItOOO 
for which pn>parttlous were made. It is 
felt iliat all wlio take an interest Iti the Defence 
Force and believe those sentiments of patriotism 
which ha VI* brought it into being, anowho have 
the good name ot India at heart will ^ disbear- 
Vued to learn that out of the six months for 
which recruiting is open so much time should 
liave elapsed without any adequate nspoose 
Ih-ing made." At the end of August, Instead of 
( 1,000 bi'iiig enrolled as a preliminary step in six 
battalions, only 3,803 Imd applied to be enidUed. 
In Septi'mber, when the Hon. Mr. Sarma moved 
in Council tliat the period of applications for 
enrolment should be extended, the Command^ 
ill-chief said the final figures were 5,084 which, 
allowing for rejections, were as many rocmlts 
as could well bo drilled. After some months 
the question of Increasing the force might be 
reconsidered. 

Conditions of Service.— The conditions 
under which Indians were invited to serve were 
those ap^ying to His Majesty's Indian mces 
in the Begulor Army, and, as j^odlcal trabiing 
was not demanded of those enrolled, were ter 
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leflB onezoiiB than the terms imposed on Euro- 
peans In India. A furttier froncessiou to Indian 
Wishes was made in 1916 when it was announc- 
ed that Indians might oiler thomselves for 
enlistment In any of six territorial L. D. F. 


Provided that, If any person lefened to In 
this section whilst engaged in actual military 
employm»nt of which fact the Commandeiwln* 
Chief in India shali be thc^sole Judge, attains 
the age of forty-one years, such person shall 


4. 


unlm up to the total number of 6,200, alter i continue to serve for such additional period 
which Oovemmont would be propiir^ to I notexcee.dlngone year as the prescrihed military 
oottsider a gradual angmentaion of the csiiablish- { authority may direct, 
ment up to a maximum of 12,000. A Press- 
Note expiained that '*ihe Indian portion of tlie ’ 

Indian Defence Force is to be of real value in the ■ 
present emergency, it Is very desiiatdo that the j 
ahe nnlt:< above-named should be raised to thr i 
full establishment as S( on ns possible in order 
that immediate progress may be? niad(‘ witli 
their training.*' 


Obligation of 
locai military 
service. 


Act No. Ill of 1917. 

[28th Pebrunry 1 017.] 

An Act to eonstilute an Indian Defence Force and 
for other purposes. 

Whereas it is necessary to constitute an 
Indian Defence Force, and compulsorily to 
enrol for service in that Force cert-jvin Eiiro]ii'iiii 
British subjects ; and 

Whereasdn the case of others, it is deemed 
SUfHclcnt for the present to take power to enrol 

for such service only such xK rsons as may offer : 

themselves for enrolment ; it is hereby enacted ; -‘Attained the age of eighteen years, shall be 
as follows - ! di'cmed to be ei. rolled for local military service, 

1 /ixThia A..f mav iiA AoiiA/1 fUA 1 only be liable to such mi. itary training 

ohiVf f provid(‘d for by rt»gulations made 
Short title, extent DtJcncc lorct Act, 1917, • under tliis Act, and shall not be liable to any 

, other form ol military service. 


Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
February, 1917, was ordi- 
narily resident in India, or 
thereafter becomes so resi- 
dent, and who for the time 
I being has attained the age of forty-one years 
but has not attained the age of fifty years, and 
who is not within the exceptions set out in the 
Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to be 
, unrolled for local military service within the 
muauingof this Act. 

D. Every male European British subject 
who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February, 1917, was ordl- 
local military narily resident in India, or 
servici* and thereafter becomes so resi- 
liability to mill- deni, and for the time being 
taiy tniiiiing. has attained the age of 
sixteen years, but has not 


C. 


and duration. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, I 

Inmuding British Baluchistan and tlie Sonthal i 
itarganas, and applies also to European Itritish I ,, ^ 

subjects within the territori, of any Native I . 

Mnoe or CUtef In India. pctsoiiB c iirolled 

. , lor mlJitary 

(3) It shall remain in force during the 1 service, 
continuance of the present war, and for a period | 


Every person deemed to be enrolled for 
mllit.ury service, whether lo- 
cal or gf'ncral, shall, as from 
tlie commencement of this 
Act, be deemed to be enrolled 
ill the Iiiiliun Defence Force, 

- - XV a-t. - i!i. * I appointed to 

01 six montOB tbcreaitcr. j such corps or unit thereof as he may thereafter 

'2. In this act, unless there is anything he a,signcdto,and .shall, Ifheis a person deemed 
repugnant in the subject military service, be 

Definitions. context— ii^hlc to serve in any part of India. 

"B«oppM MtishsuWi-ct," means a Kuro-j 7. Kvery person deemed to be onrollod 
semi British subject as defined in the Code of | lor local military service 

Slmlnal Pt^dure, 1898, and shall for Obligation on shall !«> snbject’^to My 

;..l»iirpOBesrtthiBAct.tedcemedtoincIudeevew|,K.rsonseiirolled rules and reg^ationa relat- 
hefoi® the third day of March, lor local military ing to that service which 'oay 
17, has filled up, signed and lodged Form A service. be made underthls Act • 

With the Boglstration Authority under the ,, x 7 , acs. 

Bagistmtion Ordinance, 1917, and also every I I’rovided that no such rule or regulation shall 
uenon who at the commencement of this Act ! any such person to serve outside the 

Is a member of a corps of volunteers constituted ^ omits of the prescribed local area, 
nnderthe Indian Volunteers Act, 1869; j 8. (1) Every person deemed to be enrolled 

'* Prescribed ” means prescribed by rules i , for generaj military service 

made nndertUnAct. Obligation on shall be subject to any rules 

o TKa wnu.A.w.An h‘‘*'**o“*» ‘'‘“roilcd and regulations relating to 

8. Every xnllc ISnropean^ Brjtish subjt ct gi.nerai miJi. that service which mav be 


who, on the first day of 
Obligation of February 1917, was ordinarily 
general military resident in India or there- 
§- service. after ' becomes so resident, 
A.. vho Cor the time being 
has attainempe age of eighteen years and has 
not attained tSd age of forty-one years and who 
is not within the exceptions set out in the 
^Schedule to this Act, shall be deemed to bo 
enrolled for general military service within the 
meaning of wis Act : 


tary service. 


that service which may te 
made under this Act. 


(2) Every such person, when called oi^in the 
prescribed manner for general military service 
.'shall bo subject to the provisions of the Army 
Act and any orders or regulations made there.' 
under, whereupon the said Act^ ordere an4 ' 
regulations shall apply to him as if the same 
were enacted in this Act, and as if such pSwii 
held the same rank in the Army as he hoida fox 

the time beingin the Indian DiSenoe Foice, 
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.9* U any question ariseB, with refeience 
^ to this Act, whether any 

Determination person is a European British 
of disputes as to subject within tV meaning 
lesldonoes and * of this Act or is * * ordinarily 
ago. resident ’* in British India, 

or is within the exceptions 
set out in the Bclicdulc or as to the age of any 
person, the prescribtid authority, or a pi^rson 
Authorized In this behalf in writing by that 
authority, shall apply to the District Magis* 
timte or to an ofiScer specially empowered 
in this behalf by the Local Government, in the 
district or local area in wliich the person 
to Whom the dispute relates is for the time 
being, and such Magistrate or otiicr oflicer after 
hearing such person or giving him a reasonable 
opportunity of being head, sliall siinunarily 
determine the question, and the deeision of 
such Magistrate or other oflleer shall lx*, lliial 
for all the puriKncs of this Act : 

Provided that if any question referred to in 
thissection lias been decided in accordanee with 
the procedure provided in tlic Kogist ration 
Ordinance, 1917, such deciMon shall lx* deemid 
to bo a decision under this section ot tliis Act. 

10. If any pi'rson who is deemed to be 
enrolled for military service. 

Arrest of persons whether local or gi'oeraJ, 
under obligation disobeys any notier or order 
for military calling him out for sueh 
service. service, any District or Chiel 
Presldciity Magistrat.<‘ may. 

L:iOn the apxdication of the preseribod authorit>. 

I orofA person authorized in this behalfiii writii g 
by that authority, cauxe sueh to he 

arrested and brougiit belon' him, and ii the 
Magistrate is satisfied that lie is a iktsuii to 
. whom Sections 3, 4 or 5 of this. Act a pji]ie.s,ajul scrllH.d maiintr. 

who has been called out lor such M TMee, tin ("•) Kvery sum'll person shall, when called 
Magistrate without jm-judiee to anv jxnaltA outm the preseriU'd manner for general military 


be renewed, varied or withdrawn at any time 
by the authority which granted it, and may 
provide that a person liable to general military 
service shall perform local military service: 

i*rovidcd that every conditional or temporary 
certificate shall state the conditions under 
which or the period for which it is granted. 

(4) If, for the purpose of obtaining exemption 
for himself or any other person, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or 
withdrawal 01 a certificate, any person makes a 
false statenumt or false representation, to any 
authority under thissection, he shall be punish- 
abl with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both. 
13. (1) The Governor-General in Coupcil 
may, by notification in the 
Enrolment of ** Gazette of India,** con- 
tx'isons otiier stitute, in any local area 
than EuroiK'uii which ho may specify in the 
British subj(‘ets notification, corps or units 
in the Indian for the enrolment In the 

Defence Force Indian Defence Force of 
for general |M;rsoiis other than European 
military service. British subjects, who satis^ 
th(; itreseri^x^d conditions and, 
within six months from the commencement of 
this Act, offer themsdves for enrolment for 
general military service, and such persons may 
be enrolled accordingly in the pTescribed man- 
ner. 

(2) Every iK‘r.son enrolled in a corps or unit 
coiistibutcd under Sub-Section (1) shall be 
liable to .ser\(' in any part of India, sliall be 
subject to all rules and regulations that may be 
made under ttiis Act r dating to his corps or 
luiit. and shall not quit sueh corps or unit. 


"Which such person may have iiieiirreU vUall , 
“ake over such person to tlie custody 01 tlie 
'^Itary authorities. 

(1) Application may be made to 
pn'seribed autliority 


the 


, service, be subject to the Indian Army Act, 
lull, and the nilea made thereunder, whereupon 
, the auid Act and lules .shall apply to him as. 
if he held the bumc rank in the Indian 
I I .1 .. 1 Army as he hold.*, lor the time being in the In- 

pn'scribed authority by, or , .i:.,,. ni fi nr.. Koree 
'crtlflcatc of (subject to ruIeK made under I * /•■ « . n a. 

exemption. thii. Act) in res is ct ul aiiv ' (1) 'Ihc Governor-General in Council 

person refernd toil! SectiojiV, ^ , , may make rules to cam 

9, 4or6,fortheissuetohimoiaccrtilic.iteot' Tower to make out the purposes of this 
ttkemptlon under the provi ions oi this Act on ‘ 

Any of the following grouuda, uamcly : — 


(a) that it is expedient in tlie iiatiunal iiiterevt 
that lie should liisU'ad of U ing om]>lo>cd in 
military service be engaged in otlior work ; or 
(b) if he Is being educated or traiiu-d lor any 
, work that it is expcdieiitin the national inUre.M 


rules. Act. 

(2) 111 particular and without prejudice to 
tile generality of the foregoing power, such 
rulch may — 

(a) pre-.er(lM' authorities for the purposes of 
Seebjuns U and 10 ; 

(b) constitute authorities and prescribe the 


ttmt he should continue to be so educated or i proeeilure oi auch Huthorities for the purpose of 
trained ; or | con.^ideriiig applications for exemption from 


(e) Ill-health or infirmity ; 
ana the prescribed authority, if it considers the 
j^unds of the application e&tablished shall 
grant such a certificate. 

(fi) The Govcmor-General in Council may 
filso, by order in writing direct the issue to such 
persons or class of persons, as he thinks fit, of 
oerbificates of exemption if he is satisfied that 
a course is desirable in the national 

oeitiflcato of okemption may be 
, Amoiute, conditional, or temporary, and may 


military &cr\ice ; 

(c) pn'sr ribc the time within which, and the 
form in which, such application may be made, 
and tlie persons otiier tlian the person to be 
exempted by whom it may he made ; 

(d) prescribe the couaitlons subject to which # 
persons oilier than European British subjects 
should be permitted to offer themsolves for 
general military service ; 

(e) prescribe the military or other obligationB 
to which persons or any class of persons enrolled 
or deemed to bo enrolled under this Act shall 




Amending BiRs, 


respectively be liable; constitute or specify 
Oonrts for the trial and punishment of breaches 
of 81 ^ obligations; prescribe, the procedure 
to be followed by such Courts; and provide 
for the enforcement or carrying out of the 
orders or sentences of such Courts ; 

' C/) provide for the medical examination of 
persons liable to general military servier ; 

(p) provide for the calling out and all purposes 
ancillary thereto of persons or any class of 
persons liable to general military service, and 
constitute authorities for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the selection of persons to be so called 
out ; and 

(h) provide for any matter! D this Act dln‘ctcd 
to beprescribed. 

(3) Buies made under thisseetion may provide 
that any contravention thcri'of or of any order 
or notice issued under the authority of any 
such rules shall be punishable with i ni prison - 
mentfora term which may extend tosix months, 
or with fine or with both. 

(4) All rules made under tliis Act shall be 
pUDlishedin the *‘Ga 2 ctte of India”, and on 
such publication shall have elfcet as if enacted 
in this Act. 

14. (1) The Commandcr-in-Chief in India 
may, subject to the control 
Summary and of the Govi'nior-Gcncral 
minor punish- in Council, specify the sum- 
ments. maty and minor puiiiehmcnt.*^ 
for breach of any rule made under tliis Act to 
which persons enrolled or dt^cmed to be enrolled 
under this Act shall be liable, without the 
intervention of a Court, and thi> othcer or 
officers by whom an d the xl.cn t to whi eh suci i 
summary and minor pujiishmeuts may be 
awarded. 

(2) Ko. punishment cxceedliig in bcv(‘rit> 
Imprisonment in military custody lor a ]MTiod 
Of seven days shall be imposed as a summary 
ponisbrnent, and no punishment involving 
any kind of imprimsonment shall be imposed 
ns a minor punishment. 

16 , (1) The Gommandcr-in-Cliief in India 
may make regulations pro- 
Power to make vid in g generally for all deuils 

xegulatlons. connected with the. organi- 
sation, personnel, duties, and 
^ Military training of any persons liable to 
• military service or training under this Act. 

V' (2) In particular and without pr«*judice to . 
the generality of the foregoing power, such 
mgidationB may — 

‘ <a) specify the. units, wliether of regular 
troops or any other military force with which 
any person or class of persons enrolled or deem- 
ad to be enrolled under this Act shall serve 
or undergo military training, or constitute 
Apecisl military units for that purpose ; 


(6) specify the courses of training.' or 
instruction to be followed by any poison or ctass 
of persons liable to military service or training 
under this Act ; and 

(e) provide for and regulate the lemunomtlon. 
allowances, gratuities or compensation (if 
any) to be paid to any person or class of persons 
undergoing military service or training under 
this Act or to their dependants. 

(3) Bcgiilations made under thissccticm may « 
provide that any contra viuition thereof, or of 
any order or notice Issued under the authority 
of any such regulation, shall be punlsliable with 
fine which may extend to live hundred rupees. 

IG. Nothing In this Act shall apply to any 
Act not to apply person confined in a prison 
topi'rsons cop- or lunatic asylum, 

filled in a prison 
or lunatic 
asylum. 

17. Th(t Governor-General in Ooimoll 

I'owertodis- may disband any corps 
band corps or or unit constituted under 

UJiit. this Act. 

18. The provisions of the Bcgistratlon 
Troviaioiis of Ordinance, 1017, shall be 

Ib'gistration in force during the continu- 

Ordinaiiee, once of this Act, and shall 

1917, continued have effect as if they had 

i n force. Ix en enacted in this Act ; 
Provided that tlic following amendments 
sliall be made therein, namely : — 

(1) In Section 3, Sub-Section (1), of tlie said 
Ordinance, for the words **haa not attained 
the ag(> of liity yi ars on th(> first day of February, 
1017,*' the words " who for the time being has 
not attained the ago of fifty years,** shall be 
substituted. 

(2) In Schedule II of the said Ordinance In 
entry (1) after tho word "forces" the words 
** or of the Koyal Indian Marine Service'* shall 
bi; iii.sertfHl, and in entsy (2) for tho wordj 
"Brilibh," the word "religious” shall 
substituted. 

THE SCHEDULE. 

(Ske Sections 3 and 4.] 

JSxceptiona, 

(1) Members of His Majesty's naval and 
military forces of the .Boyal Indian Marine 
S(fT\ico Ollier than Volunteers enrolled under 
f^lic Indian Volunteers’ Act, 1860. 

(2) Persons in Holy Orders or regular Minis- 
ters of any religious denomination. 

(3) Persons who have at any time since the 
iK'giiiuijig of the war been prisoners of war, 
captured or interned by the enemy, or have 
been released or exchanged. 


AMENDING BILLS. 


During the autumn, 1018, session of tho * for the small number of num likely to be affected* 
Tni pAf iai Le^slativc Council three Bills were Experience, however, showed that there was g. 
afflftiAiiy introduced contained amendments good proportion of men in the Force who . on ' 

to the I. D. F. Act. The first made it possible taining the age of 60 might wlstUo xem«hi Init, 
for men over 60 to volunteer for service Tei^torial Ll^tatlons. ,.^0 BUL 
in tile Defence Force. Borne such provision known as the IndUm Defence mum msn. 

^.beeu contemplated In 1017 but it was under 41 more o?- ® 
i^tlien thought worthwhile to legislate | eitisens In the Vidted S[iQglODii ^aifi . 
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, jUible to service In an7 part of tlie vrorld. It 
oidttged ttie scm of the military service Im- 
.posedliy the I. D. F. Act so as to make service 
iOiit of India compulsory In the case of Kuropcait. 
> JnltlBh subjects in the General Service clasB 
(i. between the ages of 18 and 41). This mea- 

' fUre, said the Commander-In-Chief when in- 
troducing It, has the “advantage of considerably 
biasing the utility of the Indian IMonce 
:,'Foroe, for it is evident that military operations 
based oih India mlfdit easily extend beyond its 
frontiers, and in sueh circumstances, tlie exist- 
ing territorial limitations in regard to th(; 
.ei^loyment of the force would prove hlglily 
inconvenient.” 

iDdustrial Compulsion Act. 

Of greater importanec, however tlian the 
*two BUls just menlionod, was tlu‘ Bill which 
sought to provide tliat persons dcH'nied to b(‘ 
enrolled for military service under tJir J. 1). K 
Act might be callc<l uiion to perform war work. 
The bill was introduced and, after considerable 
Criticism by two Kuropi^an rntmiix-rs. post- 
poned for six months. It is snUicifiitiy 
explalhed in the statement ol objeets rt'nsons 
Which states: Certain industries ol iiiitionnl 
Importance, which are essentiul to the nioiiite- 
nance of the forces in the field, are steadily tx- 
Panding on a large scale neccssituting the 


employment of men with special technical 
knowledge and training on ascalc commenBUrate 
with such expansion. It is becoming Increas- 
liigiy difficult to obtain the services of specialist 
from idle United * Kingdom and it is proposed 
to iitillisc to the fnllest extent the services of 
those who are in India. liic Bill is designed 
to gfvo eiTect to this proposal. Briefly the Bill 
provides for taking power, by an order in 
wrting to require any member of the European 
pori-ioii ol the Indian Defence Force, wbether 
in possession of an cxempiiup ceitificatr or 
not, to take up or continue any employment 
ill .''ny industJT declared to be of national 
impi«rbancc by the riovvnior-Gcneral in Council. 
Persons in ri’spt'ct of whom sucii an order has 
lieeii made will be ilt^emi'd to have been called 
out to- gt'iKTaJ military service or to have been 
oalli'd upon t<> pt^rform actual military duty 
ns (.U(‘ <‘as(‘ may be, according as they belong 
to the general military servici* or local milltaiy 
service class. It is not intended to exercise 
tills power except for the purposes of Govern- 
ment serviee and industrial concerns under 
Cuvernmeiit control. It is proix>sed to make 
provision ior 1 In* payment of reasonable salaries 
to persons employed on teehnical work and 
t o utilise tile services of the Selection committees 
1 ormed iiiider the IndiaiiTk fence Force Act for ad- 
Msiug the Government as regards Individual oases. 


ARMY. 


The average strength of tlie Europrnii and 
Indian armies in India for 1010 <<*xchHive of, 
Indian artificers and follow'crs) was : Fnropt'aii ' 
army fi0,737 warrant and iioii-coinmi^sioned j 
officers and privates ; Indian army iiiehiding I 
those on duty In Ciiiua and otlii'r stations out- I 
side India, excluding those under field service ' 
^pondltfons, was 139,07C. i 

r Ihe net expenditure on the army in 1917-38 ' 
was £24,540,100 for effective charges and ■ 
£3,125,300 for non-c ffectivi* cliargi's . | 

The expenditure coverei} tlie full onlinary 
maintenance cost of the troops, Ac., employed i 
With the overseas Indian Expeditionary Forces, ; 
as, in accordance with parliamentary ri-solu- 


tions, Indian revenues continue to bear ordinary 
IKiy and other charges of these troops. 

Health of the Btilvth and Indian Armies , — ^The 
foIlo\ving table shows the sickness and mortality 
of the JlriMsh and Indian troops (excluding 
officers) ill India. During 1915 the death-rate 
ot tile British troops in India showed a further 
rl'^c over the rate for 191 4, and over the rate for 
1913, w’hleli w'iis the .luwi st on record. There 
w'lis a fnrfher ijSe in the admission rate. "Bot 
tin* Judiaii troops both death-rate and adtatsslon 
rate show' an iiicreasi*. These increases are no 
doubt in large* fiurt due to the treatment in 
India of troops evacuated sick from Expeditl* 
onary Forces. 





Batio JUT mille of strength. 





British Troops. 



Indian Troops. 



Average 

3908-12. 

! 

1 1913. 

1 1914. 

! 

j 1915. 

.Avenige. 

1908-12. 

191.3. 

1014. 

1016. 

'il^lBSionSinto hospl- 

638*4 

580*6 

014*1 

823-1 

578*3 

631*7 

50G*6 

744*4 


60*3 

29*7 

31*8 

39*1 

20*9 

21*4 

20*9 

88*9 

.. .. 

0*1 

3*3 

4*5 

5*95 

5*4 

4*0 

4*2 

S' 55 
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Marine and MUiUtry Expenditure, 

MARINE. 

Tbe net esmeaditure on marine serviocB in which coold not bo proceeded with in 1917*101,':. 
^;.1918*19 Is esumati^d at £651,700. as against This accounts for £132,800 of the increase. 'wfaUrt,' 
».£tt5,600 in 1917-18. Provision Is being made an additional sum of £ 64,700 has been attofned v 
"for the oonstmctlon of the Marine VVnsels for imported stoiha from homo. 

Ezpenditnro on the Military Services. 

















Expenditure on Military Services. 


VKOUah- 

JSffta^Stnion^ 

Pimenta to ^ar 
Office for Britiisb 
Forces. 

Farloogh Allowances, 


Consolidated Clothing 
Allowances of Bri- 




Furlough Allowances, 
Indian Service. 

Indian Troop Service . 

Other Heads .. 

Clothing Stores 

Ordnance and Misrell- 
aneoiis Stores. 

Medical Stores 

Bemount Stores 

Supply and Transport- 
Stores. 

Mechanical Transport 
Stores. 

Military Farms Stores 

Operations in Persian 
Gulf (Stores). 

Aviation Stores 

Horth-West Frontier, 
1914 . 

Stores taken to India 
with Troops. 

Total £ .. 

Non,*Bff§elive Service — 

payments to War 
Office for British 
Forces. 

Pensions, Indian Ser< 
vice. 

Other Heads .. 


Accounts, Accounts. 
1915 - 16 . 1916 - 17 . 



2 , 417,994 


4 , 825.831 


21 , 893,200 


1918 . 19 . 

Budget. 


930 , 700 | 930,700 


30,000 80,000 


161,700 

3,200 

83.000 


3 , 191,512 3 , 000.400 4 , 102 , 400 | 2 , 379,500 



5,3 


4 . 260.003 


2 , 155,4001 2 , 061,100 


5 , 117 , 400 | 6 , 257,800 4 , 440,600 


27 , 665,400 27 . 790,900 


90 , 00,890 1 , 17 , 70,562 1 . 02 . 35,000 1 . 24 , 33,000 1 . 29 . 01,000 



£ 

860,100 

284.000 


1 , 111.2001 1 . 144.100 


26 , 554.200 26 , 646.800 














































XT4 EdMished Sirmgth. 


• Esiabubbbd Stbenoth of BBiTifiB and iNDiAir ABims In Bbitisb Ibsia 
(exclusive of Indian Aiiaflcers and FoUoworb) 



* Latest figures obtainable, 
























J^asUftHts Sftttiiimi. 


„ Bfance 1008 a sqaadron of the Boyal Na^y, 

\jsa.s.“s5&2*55r^js <w^ 

mUy varied In strength from time to time, and _ “e" " ^ 

ofiate yean in particular there have been • Captain F. Hi 

several cnanges in its oomposltlon, the most Cauineia. 

recent being in the direction of strengthening Alert, slo* p, 900 tons. Lieut. A. Johnstone, e 

lt» owing to the disappearance of strength in Esplcgle, sloop, 1,070 tons. Commanda 

the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In W. Nunn. 

^ 2idTur« 0 W “■ 

or gunboats. In 1006, when the policy of ' 

withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two rAntwiKutiAM* 

third class cruisers, and remained at this ContribulioM to the Navy, 

strength until 1910 : when one second class . . .. - . ... . 

cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels vots.^? Si ^ ™ 

■olaUtated, and three cnitecra were lent fc»in Nafne Chiefs of India were eotag to prmt 
the Hedlterranean to assist in the siippressiot. supcr-liroaOnoughts and nine a wt d ato 

of the atnu tnifflc in the Gulf. By 191S ihc •'> 

position of the Bast Indies squadron had eon- ^o'j'inher 191-. and direetto pnblio station 
■Ueiably Improved. The battleship Swift- to Uie question whether fcdia was paytaj^ 


THE EAST INDIES SWJANlON. 

of the Boyal Navy, | Gommander-in-Cbief, Bear-Admiral Gaunt. 


sure bad takSIi the place of the second class amount for the services 

nuiBer whieh had been flagship, and a inodmi Naval Annual (MW 

second class cruiser replaced llio IVrw iis. Tliis edillon) took part in the amtotlon ter an in- 
u apparently part trt the seheitic for .on- TOntHbUtion by In^ » .tays^ 

a femlflc Fleet of three " units,” one “11““®“'’ .bf™ P«r«8tmt ^tdins On 
onit b^g thi Australian ticct vliich is ulti- attitude of India towards Now. _Soine 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruisers, ]0 i»n»- exaggerated st.iitcmeuts vrere published durhig 
teotod cruisers, 18 destroyers and 12 huhmarincs, *«‘thmg deflnlto has been donCe 

bat np to the present it 1ms coini>l.<cd, Hds m the more surDristog when it is remem- 
nearly so, one battle cruiser, thrt'o others, six '*?*'{'** seatome OTnoneica 
destroyers and three submarines. The other millions 

two unite” will be the squmlrons stationed t’ontribullon to the Navy 1? only £100,000 M 
In China and Indian waters respectively. **• total rc\enue of 82 millions Baling. K 

TP.ssf ,1* .. «+ i <**110 th.at very heavy expenditure 1 b involved 

V®? y? # n ill the niilitery forces of Ldia, but the com- 

MaSl® mcrcc, coast protection, and transporting of 

published lu the Nn\y troops is di'pnwicnt upon Britain's sea powen 
idiBt } .— There Is a prospect that India will vdantaiily 

Flagship: Swifteuroi battleship, 11,800 follow the example of the Bolf-govmnliji 

tons. Domiuloiis.’* 


The 
ia shown 


proportion of contnbuilons from the overseas Dominions towards naval ex] 
m the following table Issued with the last Navy Esstiuiates that gave details :■ 


naval expenditiire-' 


Bccoivcd from 


Nature of Service. 


Maintenance of UIs Majesty’s SJiips in Indian Waters.. 
Indian Iniop Service (on at*?ouiit of w'ork performed by 

the Admiralty) 

^ India ..‘S liepaynunt on a«*couiit of srr\icrs n'lidcrcd oy His Bia- 

^ jesty's Ships cjigaged in the suppres&ion of the Arms 

k 'J'rathc hi the Persian Gulf . . 

Anstmllan Common- Contributions on oreount of liability for llctired Pay of 
wealth Dominion of . Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Boyal Navy. 

fynifcdii,. 

Australian Commonwealth. Sui^'ey of the N. W. Coast of Aurtmlla 

« Do. Maintenance of an Ausinilasian Squuaron and of a branch 

_ ^ Boyal Navy Beserve 

Doininlon of New Zealand. Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Boyal 
■ Naval UcBorve 

».1|i^o|8oaibAfriea ... General maintenance of the Navy 

- Nawlomdloiid •• Maintenance of a branch of the Boyal Naval Beseive .. 


7,600 

41,600#^ 



Royal Indian Mating* 


< 
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India's Marine Ezpemlitnre. 

SInee l8dS India has paid % contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial €N>r 
111 eoDsideratlon of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under exisung atrani 
which date from I890-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep ol 
BhiCM of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond piescrlbM ImiltB, 
wltD the consent of the Government of India. The chief heads of marine expenditure, 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, arc shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of pilot- 
age are no Irager brought to account under this head 


>f certal]^ 




Accounts, 

1915-10. 

Accounts, 

1016-17. 

1917-18. 

Revised. 

1919-10. 

Budgets 

Expenditvbe. 

India 

Be. 

1 

72,07,696 

40,65,438 

40,29,000 

62,53,000 

Equivalent in steiiin g 

£ 

480,513 

272,362 

328,600 

8.V>.200 

England 

£ 

265,000 

421,318 

408,000 

610,100 

Total 

£ 

745,513 

093,680 

736,600 

O 6 O 3 OO 

BSOKIVTS. 

India 

Rs. 

33.48,942 

mm 

45,15.000 

46,29,000 

Equivalent in sterlin g 

£ 

223,263 

365,005 

1 301.000 

308,600 

England 

£ 

.... 

22 

.... 

.... 

Total 

£ 1 

22.3,263 

365,027 

301,000 

308,600 

NETExnBNniTxniE . 

‘i 

522,250 

328,653 

435,600 

661,700 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
- under the (Soveroment of India) traces its 
nrigin so far back as 1612 when ttie East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it wa^ 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vess^ to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coabts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Ho-oander 

£ r . Osiander), were despatched from England 
1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
■ days under slightly var>'iiig titles and of various 
' itrenuths the Government in India tiavc always 
- maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows; — 
Bon. £. 1. Co.'B Marine .. 1612—1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ . , 1830 — 18C;1 

Bombay Marine . . . . 1863 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—1892 

Boyal Indian Marine . . 1892. Present day. 
The^dtorine has always been most closely 
nouneeMv .with Bombay, mni in 1668 whim 

the £. India took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
^ was OBder the Government of Bombay, and 
alrivdVh from that date all the Marine Es- 
tobfi^iinents were amalgamated Into an Im- 
piriai .Marine under the Government of India, 
Itombay has continued to be the headquarters 
■ the offleiai residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 
1612-1717 Continuous wars afigdnet Dutch, 
‘^fTortuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
'j^J^Ooast of India. 1714 War inth France, cap- 1 


I ture of Ciiandemagoro, and French ship In- 
I diciine. In 17u0 Capture of Castle of Oherla, 

{ 1774 Mahratta War, capture ol Tannah. Lattor 
part ol the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Poudicberryt 
Trliicomalce, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
18U1 Egyptuui camjiaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capturo of French 
ship in Port louis. Early part of the nine- 
tecutlj century ppresslon of Jowasml Pi* 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Exjiedition ai^st Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capturo 
of Forts at Sevenidroog. 1819 Ezpeditloa 
to exterminate piracy in the Perslau Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Moclu. 1821 Expedition ' 
against the Berii-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 Ilist 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and. 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of ficul Yas P|A 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan anda 
capture of Karachi. 1888 Capture of Aden, i 
1S4U-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War. 
Battle of Mcanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban^ 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1865 PeisiMi < 

War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 W'ar in China. l^SlUfih. 

The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Ospturo„ " 

Island of Beyt. 1860 Cliina War, vw 
Taka Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871^1 
slnian War. 1882 Egyptian Oampalgn.«^ 
Egyptian Campaign. 1886 Third BonldL‘^ac, t 
1889 Chin-Lshal Exptoltion. 169671^ 

Expedition. 1897 Ex^tlon to ~ 




























Royd Indian Marine. 
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B. Afriea. 1800-1902 S. African 
*WM. 1900-01 Bozor BebcUlon In China, 


*Wm. 1900-01 Bozor Bebolllon In China 
h ssoOT.of Mdn. 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition. 

Persopnel. 1918. 

9 OITG. OIRBCTOB. 

Oaptoln B. F. J. Wllwn, o.v.a., c b s., R i.m 
(MB eo Residence, Oovemmiut Dock Yard, 

Bombay. 

(The DiTector, II.I.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on oU mantime matters.) 

Orfu. Defoty Dirloior. 

Ospt. B. H. Jones, R.I.M. 

Assiitant Director (Administration), A. A 
‘Whelan, Esqr. 

PETIY OlllCEBS MlN. 

2,226 Becrttited from the Ratnagiri Diatria of the Bombay Presidency. 

SHIPS. 

B. 1. M. £. Duffenn* . .6315 tons 


CAFTAlir SVmnmBSDERT. 


Captain If. W. Farewell, O.I.B., b.ijc,; Off, 
Residence, Miudne House, Calcutta. 


OFFIOEBB. 

Commanders 

liieatenantB and Bub-Iieutanantb 

Chief Engineers 

Engineers and Assistant Englneetb 

Maime Survey 

Warrant OpncBRS. 

Gunners 

n rks 

Engme Diivcn 


38 

72 

10 

76 

11 

24 

21 

2 


Ttoopships 


Llghi-honse Tender 
Station Ship . . 


Despatch Vebbel 
Special Service., 
Surveying Ship 


Station Ship • . 
River Steamer.. 


10,101 Horse Power. 


Hardingc* 

..5467 

99 • 

9,366 

I* 


Northbrook.*&048 

99 • 

7,240 



Ncarchiis 

.. m 


753 

I. 

Persian G. 

IlalllOUblL* 

..1521 


2,200 

>> 


Mayo 

..1125 


2,157 

t* 

Rangoon. 

Lawrence^ 

.. 903 

9J 

1,277 



Mintn* 

.. 960 

*7 • • 

2,025 

1,500 



Investigator .1014 

99 • • 

•1 


PahnuniB 

.. 299 

• t • • 

4H6 



hunlK am 

.. 3.14 

*9 • ■ 

70 

>* 

Pott Blais. 

Bhamo 

.. 172 

t* • • 

250 

1* 

Burma. 

blade n 

.. 270 


360 


■1 

• On Special 

bcrvict , 





service launches, target 


In addition tu the above arc 30 1 punches compost d of special 
towing tugs, powder boats, mibtary service launches, etc. 

Dockyards. l ments under local Govenimonts are held by 

There are two Royal Indian Marino Dock - 1 olhctrs in the Royal Indian Manne 
Mrds at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former i Bovibay. 

being the more important . 1 here arc 5 graving ' porf; Officer, A‘»Histant Port Officer, Ist 
doc ta aad a wet to«un at Bombay, together j Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor and 2nd 
with which enablcb the whole of theiund srd Engiii»crs and ohipwii^t Surveyon 

repairs for the sliips of the Bast India biiuadnni | to the Government of Bombay. 

«f^ i-hc , Calcutta. 


Royal Indian Marine and local Goveninunts to 
be earried out, aud tugs, lightshipb, pilot 
Mhocmerb, launches, etc., constructed. 
PRMoirAL Officers, Bombay Dock Yard, 
R. 1. M. Officers. 

SuperinimidBiU, Comdr U. A. Scott, D.b o., 
IRLIC 

I ^/fwycBlof of Machtnefy, VaeaiU, 

CIVILIAN Officers. 

OHtf CoRttnuior^ Mr. E. P. Newiiliom. 

L Omufmclor. Mr. W. J. Kinblutt. 

K pRorcoPAL Offiobrb, Calcutta Dockyard 
R. I. M. Officers. 

V, Commander R. G. Strong, r.i.m. 

' idachworyt Eugr. : Capt. 


L . * ifc. • * Clrot 


, 'b- • ' CIVIL OmCRRS. 

CbMnprter, Mr. D. H. North. 

^ Appointmanta. 

V la MSMIcui to the regular appointments In 
M «lw of the Royal Indum M^e, and In 
|hp R. It. Dockyards, the following appoint- 


Fort Officer, Denuty Port Officer and As* 
sibtant Port Olflerr. 1st, 2nd and 3rd Engineeni 
and Shipwngbt Surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Fnneipai Port Officer, Burma, First Assist* 
ant Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and Ship- 
wright Suiveyor to Government of Buimo, 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer. Akyab, Mouimein and Boasein. 
Marine 'i'lunsport Officer, Mandalay, and Snper- 
mtending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Offlcei and Deputy Coasw* 
vator of the Fort. 

CHITZAGONO. 

Port Officer, and Engmeer sad ShlpwilM 
Surveyor. 

ADBN.-^Port Officer. 

Karaobi.— P ort Offloer. 

PORT Blair.— E ngineer and Harbour Master. 
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From t-imw to time vise men have delivered 
themsdveB of lucubration on Indian finance, 
with special regard to tlie probable trend of 
events in time of crisis. The Indian finances 
have passed tlirough the tremendous strain of 
four years of war; not a single one of those 
prognostications has come to pass: the whole 
'o<}urao of Indian financo has been the precise 
converse of what was antic! puti'd. 

The main features of the Indian financial 
situation arc comparatively simple. India is 
a poor country, though steadily rising in the 
scale of wealth. She has a considrrahl(> forc'ign j 
debt, Incuiied for the construction of railways j 
and irrigation works and held in London. | 
She has to pay a substantial sum every year in | 
pensions and leave allovancvs to the diffcrt'nf 
services, and under those two heads has to nmiit 
to London every year approximately £ 22 
millions sterling, whicli arc called tlio Homo 
(barges. Next, India has never boon able to 
borrow within the country the money annually 
demanded for expenditure on ro]iroduotiv(‘ I 
works and has been dopoiulent on the London 
market for the hulk of her capital ro(|Uiromoii1s. 
The raldng by losvn of tliroe millions sterling 
in India In a single year was regarded before* the 
war as a remarkable aehiovoiucnt. The eivdit 
machinery of the country is badly organised 
and the mass of the people Is illH.or.ati* ; eonse- 
qucntly although there Is, managed by Govern- 
ment, a large Paper Curroiujy, tin* i)oimIati<»n 
is largely dependent on the motallie rUjKo 
clrcniatlon, and as India produces no silver, tlw* 
bullion necessary for tlie heavy coiiiagf* has to 
bo purchased abroad. TJie ru|)co is unlimited 
legal tender in India and Government is und**!- 
an obligation to provide sterling remittance 
for those who have to finance the foreign trade. 
For this punioae it maintains a large Gold 
Standard Keserve (q. v.) in Ijondon. It was 
always anticipated that in time ul erisi.s there 
would be an immense demand for sterling 
remittance and a reduction of the i’aper Currency • | 

How let us glance at the course of events. 
,$o for from the Governmoiit having to meet an 
embarrassing demand for sterling reinittaiiee, 
after a brief interval following on the declaration 
■of utar the principal embarrassment has been 
the demand for rupees, it is hoped that tlie 
action of the United States Govc'rninent in 
‘^ideasing three hundred and fifty million dollans 
hdd in their treasuries under the various Silver 
Acts foy bullion piinioses will provide India 
with an abundant supply indefinitely, although 
at the heavy price of a dollar an ounce. So far 
irom the Paper Currency circulation having 
contracted, it has enormously expanded ; from 
£ 42 millions in 1014, it lias increased to £ 70 
mlKion In 1018. Small notes for one and two 
'aUd a half mpees have been introduced with a 
ponalderable measure of auccess. The loan 
market In India has increased immensely. In 

1018-14 the total borrowings were £ 4*7 millions. 

'trhicih n^as oonsidexed a good figure ; In 1916-17 
the Government raised in India itself £67 millions, 
whilst dlschaTglng £ 2 millions of debt in London. 

A new feature was introduced into the money 

market by the sale of Treasury Bills, and £ 30 


millions were taken up In a few months. T!b\ 
small investor has been brought into the boROirf 
Ing agency through the (issue of postal 
certificates for sums as low as ten rupees, ani' 
through this agency £ 64 millions wme raised 
lost year, or almost twice as mucli as the total 
liorrowingB of the Government in any pre-war 
year. The imperial revenues last year were 
£ 22 millions more than during the pie*war 
year, of which £ 0^ millions are due to adoMonai 
taxation and £ 12} millions to additional reveniie, 
two-fifths accruing from the Increase in the 
profits on railways. In addition to financing 
an lniT>maI war cxpendltUTO in India of £ 128 
millions during the 3^ years ended in March 
last, India has iu\xsted £ 67 millions in Biiti^' 
'J'n'asury Hills and proposes to invest all ad- 
ditional £ 10 millions in the current year. 

Tlie ])rincipa1 forces inducing these wholly 
unexpected condllions are the very heki^ 
expenditure In India on account of the Home 
Goveinineiit, amounting as wo have seen to 
£ 128 millions. Secondly, the great balance of 
trade ill fa^ou^ of India. The demand for all 
varieties oi Indian produce at high prices has 
clfccted a very large balance of trade in favour 
of India, which is fully discussed in the Trade 
Section (q. v.); the combined efifectB of these 
eJiaiiges is imiuousely to increase the financial 
hfivngiii ol India and to make the future a 
suhjec’t of abouiidlng confidence. 


Financial Characteristtes.— Three import- 
ant facts have to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the finances of India. The first is 
that the Budget of the Government of India 
includc's also tlie transactions of the Local 
Governments, and tliat the revenues enjoyed 
by the latter arc mainly derived from sources ' 
which they share with the Central Govem- 
iiient. Tlic principles underlying the ndaUons 
of the supreme, with the local governments ato 
explained in the chapter dealing with this ques- 
tion. Genc'rally speaking, certain beads of 
revenue arc divided equally between the pro- 
vinces and f lic Imperial Government; and oer- 
taui heads are enjoyed entirely by the local/ 
governments. These vary with different ~ 
Vinces, but broadly it may bo said that tiie i 
di:d heads arc land revenue, excise, sta 
income-tax and the in-comings from the 
irrigation works. The P^vinclal G< 
ments take the whole of the receipts 
forests and registmtion, and the Incomq ( 
sjienamg departments Which they n 
such as ordinary public works, police, 

lion, medical, courts and Jails, ^e G 

ment of India take the whole of the revenu 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, custg 
mint, railways, posts and telegnpba, 
receipts and tribute from Native mtei, , i 
regards the expenditure, the OovommeDt '^ 
India ore mainly responsible for theu "" 
relating to defence, railways, posts 
graphs, interest on debt and 

and the provinces for charges < 

land revenue and general* 

forests, police, courts and Jidl^ ednea 
medical, whilst charges for Irrigatlfm j 

nary public works arc common I 
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WM and Frovinoial. The seeond point is 
'Hbt a vwy laige proportion of the revenue of the 
Wvenm of India is derived not from 
^tMOdloii hot from great SUte enterprises. ' It 
ataybe talmn roughly that nearly two-thirds 
nf iibB groM revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation, such as the lend 
revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native 
Ataites, pm and telegraphs, railways and 
lirigatlon. The third point is tliat tlic 
-fieeretary of State for India enters into very large 
dnaneial transactions on behalf of the Iiidluii 
Government in order to meet wlmt arc gencri- 
oally known as the Home Charges. These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
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Provincial and imperial— At this stage 
one point should be made dear. Study of tbs 
figures often reveals a baffling discrepancy be- 
tween “ Imperial** and ■‘Jmperial**-cum-provln- 
cial balaii res. This arises from the intermingling 
of Provindal with Imperial finance. During the 
hale^rou years when largo siuplnses accrued to 
tiic treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
genrTsl prosperity of the country, the Govern- 
ment did not reduce ta.\atlon, but devoted 
tiiesn surpluses in part to the extinction of 
floating debt and the avoidance of further debt 
liy liriniieiiig fMiblie works from revenue 
niid n part to inrge grants to the local 
Governments for ameliorative worin, obiefly 


,,innd are met by t)ie Secretary of State selling ! in improving education and sanitation. But 
ilbr gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea- ’ 

furies known as the Council Bills or telegra- 
pl^ transfers. TJiesc Homo Cbarge.s were 
lor many years erroneously described as a 
** drain** on India. A large proportion linw> 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materiaJs wiiich cannot be ac- 
quired in India. Tlie only pari* of tlie Home 
Charges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can be termed a ** drain" is that which 

stands for civil and military officers on leave or ,nr 

pension, and here it is now recognised that India , £«» ojj<j (^(,(4 n liovf*riiinent had therefom 

WOltercda O 116 BUpplcmcnttiry JKiJiit 1111(1 i>romkM*tiVi* di'flrittf hv horrowinct op liv thp 

imposition ot Insh taxation. They' speculated 
artiflcl^y Inflated «n the ussumption that the war would-be over 

the unusu^opium hefoTv tlie cIorc of the year, and decided to 

iiHi t thiMleflcits by teiiiporury and ptnnanent 
Ohtaia or the right ot expoiliiig opium to (bina inirrowinir. For ttiis tbex had luBtifinaffon. 
md in view of the approaclimg end of this trade 


tliespi] Hug of this money Involved long pre- 
paration, uith the result that the Local Govern- 
ment accumulated very large balances in excess 
of riie normal. Further, owing to the estaUish- 
ment. of a regime of strict official economy, tlie 
J*ru\iuc< s liav(' expanded their balances out of 
ciiiTciit 11 - venues. 

First War Budget.— These factors reflected 
in thf Jtudg(‘t. ot the Indian financial 

yi-ar riosis on IHurcb fllst— produced a deficit 
of £4,050,000. 'Jbe most rigid economy failed 
to b.'iinncu the Ibidgot estimates for 1015-16 


Inflated prices were given for opium lor export, 
nils lea to large windfall surpluses which 
Bet several years made the Government 
Inanees appear more prosperous thau they 
really ore. 

Twelve Years’ Finance. 

We may now turn to llie financial results 
>f the last twelve years in pounds sterling. 


— 

Bevenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Sundus. 

1 

, 

£ 

£ 


8or-a .. 

71,900,000 

70,700,000! 

300,000 

.. 

60,800,000 

78,500,000| 

1 *3,71MJ,C00 

^10 .. 

74,600,000 

74.000.0001 

C(M),000 

SMI .. 

80,800,000 

76,900,000 

3,400,0(10 

at-u .. 

82,835,750 

78,895,410 

3.940,334 

.. 

86,085.800 

83,623,400 

8,301,900 

i^u .. 

84,262.000 

83,675,000 

587,000 

.. 

80.156,000 

85,115,000 

•4,950,000 

.. 

. 62,620,000 

85,204.000 

•2,644.000 

9»tr ... 

06,884,000 

01,017.000 

5,817,500 


110.401,000 

102,320.000 

8,081,000 


108,847.000 

106,151,000, 

2,106,000 
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borrowing. For ttiis tlu} had justifleatfon. 
ill the jiast, it lias been the practice of the Gov- 
erniiu nt of India to use their surpluses largely 
for the avoidance jof debt for the eonstniction 
of reproductive works, and at the same time 
' to meet any de licit not by t-i'inporary borrowing^ 

! but by additional bixation ; it was therefore 

■ only fin ai-t of justice to meet what was expected 
j to be a t-ciniK-rary war deficit by borrowing. 

Govemuicnt tbe^vlore proposed to continue 
j the loan of £ 7 niiilions fiorii the Gold Standard 
i Itescrvo, to renew the £7 millions of floating 
; d»lit in .London, to borrow £fl millions in India 
! and £ 0^ inillion.o in l^iiidon. In these ways 
I they exiK'cb'd to maintain a fair scale of ex- 
I pi'iiditiire and a ri .'wwnable outlay on re|ffodnc- 
[ five works without recourae to fresh taxation, 
i Second War Budget.— The Budget of 1 6 

I having bceji based on the assumption that the 
’ w.-ir would lie ovi-r before the close of the fiuan- 
i c;?al year, <t was obvious that fresh taxation 

■ would be iMC( ssary to meet the conditions 
arising out of tlie prolongation of hostilities, 
Sloretivcr tiicn* Were certain adverse cireum- 
staiiees in the year. Hie monsoon rains were 
not good. 'J'iio Customs revenue showed a 
certain derliiie. The railway receipts were 
good; tliis has now become on important head 
in the Indian Budget, whereas in past years 
tlie railways did not pay interest charges ; the - 
larger revenue arose in part from a brisk Intemad 
trade and in part from the substitution ot' 
lafl-iKinic for sca-boino coal from Bengal to ilm 
chief consuming centres. The borrowing 'pto. 
gramme was interrupted. In the Budget, the 
Secretary of State calculated on borrowing 
£ fl| mUllonR; in prfletlce he raised only £8*1 
mflllons. Blgld economy was exereitodin tbo 
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eftpital programme : for iostooce the railway 
budget waa redocod from £8 millions to £4*f» 
miUfons, and the expenditure on Irrigation was 
■eat down from £ri million to £’9 midlon. 
The military ezrenditnro was also much heavier 
than was anticipated. Whilst therefore the 
budgetted rcsvcnuc rose from £80*4 miiionB to 
02 millions and the expenditure from 
£84*485 millions to £85' 264 millions, the 
deficit was £2*644 millions. On a cautious 
estimate of revenue and expenditure with the 
exfst'ng scale of taxation the close of tlic Onan- 
did year lOJG-17 — march Slst, 1917 — would 
have found the State with a furtlier dofleit of 
£2*96 millions. IU*fercncc has kM‘cn iimde to 
the fact that In India in time of crisis the State 
Is a lender rather than a borrower ; also to the 
fact that tliere was a large temporary debt — 
£7 millions >n London and a like sum in 
Ind'a It was therefore of tlie first importance 
to impose new taxation and to discharge as 
much temporary debt as iiossible. 

The New Taxes. — The new taxes took the 
general form of an addition to the tariif. it is 
exfdained in the section on Customs {q. e.) 
that the Indian tariif is one for revenue purpose's, 
that it is based on a general Import duty of 
five per cent, with a spcseial tariff of thive and 
a half per cent, on cotton piece-goods and a Large 
free list. Tlic Budget raised the goiiera' tariff 
to seven and a half per cent., except in the case 
of sugar, which waa raised to ten per cunt. The 
free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
omnged for wines and sptr'ts and toliacco. 
To tlds general rule, however, one important 
exception was made *. the import duty on 
piece-goods stood at tlic old figure of three and 
a ha'f per cent. These additions were esti* 
mated to produce £410,000. Export duties 
were also Imposed on two flourishing staples, 
tea to the extent of Ba. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs., raw 
Jute Rb. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs., equivalent to 
live per cent., and in the rase of manufactured 
Into jSs. 10 per ton on sacking .and lls. 16 per 
ton on Hessians. The whole yic^d from tJic 
revision of the tariff was put at £2*1 millions. 
The salt tax had been etcadi'y reduced from 
Bb. 2-8-0 per maund of 82 lbs. to lie. 1 ; as this 
has always been reckoned a war tax, an addition 
Ckf four annas a maund to the duty was made, 
e^matod to yic'd £600,000. Tho fnedme-tax 
Vwas alsogpviscd and further gredtwted. Under 
'the old^chedule incomes of Bs. 1,000 and 
under were exempt. Incomes above that 
,ilgDre paid either four or five pics in the rupee ; 
'gicmgh'y speaking the income-tax may be taken 
MM five pies in the rupee or six ponce to the pound. 

new proposals left all inromes of Bs. 5,000 
and under untouched. Incomes of Bs. 5,000 
to Bb. 9,999 were charged six pics or sevon pence 
hal^nny 1U the pound; incomes of Bs. 10,000 
to Bs. 24,999, nine pies in the rupee or elevcn- 
prace farthing in the pound ; and Incomes of 
Ba. 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupee 
or one and throe pence in the pound. Brofits 
on companies were charged the anna rate. 

FfBUDeial Effoet. — sum up tho financial 
effect of the proposals above explained. Gov- 
ernment aimed at an additional revenue of— 
(ff) £2,160,000 from Customs and ooose- 
quential changes in the excise duties 
bn liquors. 

(5) £600,000 by an enhanesment of the 
4Tity o^ 6a}t« 


(c) £900,000 by an ineroase under Bumdm 
T ax. 

Or in all a little over £8*6 mlllionB os iMist 
an estimated Imperial deficit of £2* 6 mllitons. 
This left an Imperial surplus of £1,062,000 
which, though somewhat less than olniM at in 
tho years just preceding the war, supplied a 
useful and much needed source of strength 
against contingimeies. 

Third War Budget.— The second war bud- 
get anticipated a revenue of £ 86*5 milHons- 
an expenditure of £ 86 millions, leaving a sut- 
plns of £‘473 miillop ; the revenue actraly re^ 
ei'ived was £ 90*7 millions, the expenditure 
was £89‘4 mUIlons, leaving a surfflus of £ 7*8 
millions. The agricultural year was an excep- 
tionally good one; despite the inevitable res- 
trictlons on trade, there was a consi^mhle 
recovery; and these conditions were reflected 
in the revenue. Nearly half the expansion 
was due to a phenomenal increase of over £4 
millions from railways. The more favourable 
trade and economic conditions, coupled with tho 
removal of comiictltion from the coastwise 
tratne, caused the railway receipts to attain an 
imprecedmted figure. Tho new taxes imposed 
in the Budget wore estimated to yield £8*6 
millions ; tlu* netiial yield was £ 1,200,000, more 
of which £ 200,0U0,occurrcd under salt, £ 650,000, 
under customs, and £350,000, under income tax. 
The gre.atDT part of tlie increased expenditure 
was under military charges. On capital account 
it was estimated that there would be an expen- 
diture of £ 0*0 millions, including £ 2 mllUons 
for the discliarge of debt ; the capital expen- 
diture vras £ 15*8 millions, mainly dne to in* 
encasing the discliarge of debt from £ 2 millions 
to £ 11*6 millions. The Budget for 1917-18 
provided for a revenue of £ 98*8 millions, an 
expenditure of £ 98*819 millions, leaving a 
surplus of £ *032 million. To appreciate these 
figure's we must turn to what was tbo do^nat- 
iiig feature of the Third War Budget namely 
India's contribution to tho War. 

India's contribution to the war — The 
Finance Member explained that the Oovornsnent 
of India had lieon token to task for not conttl- 
tnitlng more liberally to the cost of the war. 
Sc'ction 22 of tho Government of India Act . 
forbids the application of the revenues of India, / 
to defraying the expenses of any military opera- ' 
tlons carried on beyond her external frontiers, 
oriierwisc than for repelling or preventing 
actual Invasion, without the specific approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. By spedal 
resolution of Parliament India had paid the 
ordinary charges of the troops employed out 
of India, and up to the end of the year India 
has contributed In this manner a sum of £ 11% 
millions, to which would he added In the ordi- 
nary course of the year 1917-18 a sum of £ 4 
millions. But tho Government of India had 
always felt that if their circumstanoes warranted 
it they should take up the question of matog 
a further direct contribution towards the 
struggle and at the beginning of January the 
Viceroy addressed the Secretary of Bthto n 
telegram offering to accept an ultimata total 
special contribution of £ lOO.miUlonB to Che 
war. This would Involve an annual paysMt 
of £ 6 millions in Interest and slnkuig fund 
charges. On the existing basis of taxsUon 
the Bn^t wM9«tl|natedto|godUMasiii^ 
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£SSi niUioiiB ; but it was ncoessary to mvide 
i B iniUicniB for InteioBt and BiDkiiig fund onargeB, 
go anotber £ 8 millions would have to bo raised 
by taxation. , 

The new Taxes. — ^Tho natural manner of 
lalBing the bulk of this additional sum was the 
Imposition of an excess profits tax; but this 
was put aside, both bocaupo of the absence of 
the neooBsary administrative maclUnery, and 
' beoauHO the chaigc was a permanent one, which 
would continue after the excess profits due to 
the war had ceased to operate. It was there- 
lore proposed to establish a super-tax. The 
rate of income tax established in the Budget 
of 1910-17 ran on a graduated scale of four 
pies in the rupee to one anna, which last sum 
was made payable on incomes of Bs. 25,000. 
and over. The ordinary rate of income tax 
was maintained. In cxplaii ing his proposals 
la detail the Finance Member said ; — 

^ Tlic super-tax will l>eBin in resp(*ct of 
bibame exceeding Rs. 50,000 and will then be 
^jniivled in an ascending scale as shown Indow : — 
For every rupee of the first Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, ie., between Rs. 50,000 and 1 lakh. 
1 anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the 
excess, bt^tween Rs. 1 and laklis. 


annas per rupee. I 

For every rupee of the next R»«. 50,000 of the ; 
exoesss, t.c., between Rs. 11 and 2 luklis. 2 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs, 60,000 of the 
excess, i.e., between Rs. 2 and 2^ lakhs. 2^ 
annas per rupfte. 

For every rupee of remainder of tiie 
excess, i.e„ on everj'tliing over Rs. 2} lakhs. 
Sannas per rupee. 

** These rates will be in addition to the one 
anna Income tax, so that a per.«oii possessing 
an income exceeding. Rs. 2^ lakhs will |Kiy in 
all a rate of 4 annas per rupee (equivalent to 5« 
in the pound) on that excess ; while as reganis 
each hiuf lakh making up the first Rs. 2^ lakhs 
he will pay rates varying frem 1 aima (t.c., 
ordinal y income tax alone) on the first to 3| 
annas on the last. Ho is still fiivnuraTily 
situated os comixircd with the w’ealthj' taxpayer 
in England whose ordinary income tax would 
reach 6s. in the pound, while the super-tax i 
might extend to anji^hing np to 3g. Gd. 

** The materials for an estimate of the pro- | 
\ baUo yield of the suiwr-tax are not as adequate 1 
} as we should have wished owiitgto the fact tliat 
Under the existing Act the profits of compiiuies 
Hud iLtcmst on secnritios are assessed to income- 
tax at the source without reference to their 
Idttmato destination, so that we have no parti- 
'OQlars of their distTibiition between people 
who will in future be liable to ttic super-tax 
and those W'ho will not be liable. On such 
tttfonnatJon, however, as we can obtain wo take 
Sto probable yield at £ 1.350.000. 


**Tbe next source from which we propose 
to raise revenue is the export tax on jute. This 


I -Jivag Imposed in the cnm'nt year at the rate 
■Of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs. in the case of 
(:jnkw jute, with a special rate of 10 annas per 
t /bile on enttbigs; and as regards mannfactnied 
j JOto at Bs. 10 per ton on * sackings * and Rs. 16 
.00 ‘hesstoDB. Having regard to India's 
jBUHiopoIlst position In respect of jute produo- 
4|Qb> wUob cnobleB taamtiap to be normally 


passed on to the consumer, we propose to double 
the rates abovementioiied and thus to obtidn 
an additional revenue of £ 600,000. 

" The taxation already described will yield 
UB in all £ 1,850,000. The way In which we 
propoRo to make the bulk of the remaining pro- 
vision required is one which will, I think, be 
rcccivcu with satisfaction in this (k)uncil and 
in the country generally, while the Incldenoe 
of the tux will he- of much more general apidi- 
cation than tliat of the imposts above desciihed. 

It will be remembc'red that in introducing the 
Fiiiancifil Statement for the current year, I 
said that w'c hod boon anxious to raise the duty 
on lni))ort('d cotton goods, while leaving the 
cotton excise duty, which has formed the sub- 
ject of such w'idrspread criticism In this country, 
unetilaoced, subject to the possibility of Its 
iM'iiig altogether abolished when financial 
circumstancoR ant more favourable. But His 
Majesty's Government held that in the then 
circumstances such a coutbc would be undesir- 
able, and decided to leave the cotton duties 
question to be considered later on * in connec- 
tion with the geiioral fiBcal policy which may 
be thought best for the Kmpim and the shnic, 
milliiiry and financial, that has been tak^ 
by India in the pn'sent straggle*. To-day I 
am able t o announce that in view of the taxation ^ 
required to make unr war conttibuiion worthy * 
of India .and of the place we desire her to hold 
ill the Kinpire, His Majesty's Government have 
now' gi\en their consent to our raising the 
import duty on cotton goods from 3} per cent, 
as it now is, to 7} per cent, which Is our present 
genenil tariff rate. The cotton excise duty 
will remain at 31 per cent. There can bo no 
qiK'Stiou of our doing aw'ay with an impost 
which is estimated to produce about £ 320.000 
next year at a time when we have to impose 
extra taxation. By this means we estimate 
that w'e can get an additional £1 million. T am 
sure tlnit. the action of ITis Majesty's Govern- 
ment, following as it does on their recent assod- 
ntion of India with the. spt'cial Imperial Confer- 
ence called in connection with the war and 
the mea.sureB to be tak(>n thereafter, meet . 
with the gnatest appn'ciation in India. 

" Finally, wc have decided to impose, M a 
w.'ir measun*, a surcliarge on railway goods 
traffic at the rnte of one pie a maund on coal, 
coke and fircw'ood and two pics a maund on 
other nil ides. AVe have adviBe,dly taken a 
low uniform rate so as to avoid, as far as possiUe. 
the necessity for special adjustments in nif^rd 
to short distances or particular classes of tmfflo. 
,Sonie details in respect of this taxation an still 
under conslduration. but the. action neoessary 
in coiinertion with its imposition will be takra 
.IS soon as possible. Tlio }ield Is estimate 
approximately at £^ million, and we thus obtain 
the amount that we require to finance our War 
contribution, and leave, crarselvcs with a sur- 
plus £130,000, which is little enough having 
regard to the circumstances of the time." 

The New Loan ;~It was desirable, fironi 
every point of view, that as large a portion of 
the India share in the cost of the war of £100 
millions as possible should be discharged frmn 
borrowings in India. It has been pointed out 
that one source of ombarrassment to the Indian 
finances was the very large sums spent in India 
on account of the Home Goi^niinent. ^ Tas * 
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moesBary to raise a very largo capital sum to 
order to meet those expenses. Next the in- 

* teieBt and sinking fund charges ivlll amount 
to £ 6 xnilllons sterling a year ; it was deslrahlo 
that these should he distributed in India in- 
stead of being remitted to London. But the 
scope of the Indian market is limited ; it was 
oonsidered phenomenal when a sum of lis. 

crorcs or about £ 5 millions was raised in 
India In one year ; it was ob^iouK thc'n that the 
^ loan would have to be of a special rharact<er. 

In summarising bis proposals under Ibis head 
the Finance Member said : — 

“ The first option which w'o offer to the puldic 
is a long term loan issued at Its .05, w'ilh tuterost 
at 5 per cent; redeemable from 1021) onwards 
' and in any case not inter than 1947 ; supijorted 
by a special sinking fund ; and carrying con- 
version rights in respc‘ct of all our existing long- 
term issues. That is the offer wi; make to the 
man who desln's a seml-perinnnenf iuv('s1-ment. 

“ We feel, how'cver, that will not do fc»r 
the bonks and financial hou.^es. as well as many 
Others who arc willing to make a go'at effort 
in support of the War Loan but cannot, in 
justice to themselves, aflurd to lock np their 
money for an indefinite fieriod. Itid<‘ed for 
such persons e\en a iive->('ar period may be 
Ultoo long. What wc want to get is a maxipium . 

'■ cssponse, and wo wish then-fore to meet every * J»Ieasant 

fequlrcmcnt. Wc propose, therefon-, lll^o to ' 

Issue short-term bonds, with thn'-e or five years* 
currency at the option of the ])ureha«>cr and 
carrying a very attractive rale of interest. We 
calginally proposed to fix this at e imt cent, with 
liswlty to income-tax, but on i^xjsTt advice 
SB to the importance attached to in edom from 
income-tax present and future, we have deckled 
Co adopt an income-tax free rote of ])<'r 
But— wd here we follow thf* prceedent set 
by the Home •Oovenimcnt in res]K.-ct of their 
ea>lncome-tax borrowing — w’c do not extend 
this exemption tiO super-tax. 

“We arc also adopting a furf,hcr method, 

' Which is intended to be a permanent measun', 
to bring the Government into relation with 
Ibivestors of a smaller class than it )ui-s liilherto 
^ Cached, and which will have no tim*' limit in 
, ^ysspect of contiJbutions then'hy receivable. 

is proposed, with elfect from 1st April, 
small Government lioiids or certlflcati s 
Che eventual value, after five years, ot lis. lO, 

50, and 100 shall be constantly on sale at 
offices, and that the amounts for wiiioh 
' ' fpiy can be purchased shall lie so fixed that the 
4 Mount repaid at the end of five years, that is 
Cm full face value of the certificate, shall m- 
neeseut a return of about ])er cent, compound 
nuCereBt. Thus, a Ka. 10 certificate will be 
tnuobasablc for Bs. 7-12-0, a lis. 20 ccri.ificat,c 
for Jls. 15-8-0, a Bs. 50 certificate for Bs. 

S8-12r0. and a Bs. 100 one for Bs. 77-8-0. 

ThC ’Vollowlng specimens table for a Bs. 10 
bond shoPjii^how this 8y.stcm will work out as 
regards wmC years, and the gradual increase 

* In value of the original investment. 

BB. A. p. 

Amount paid on purchase . . . . 7 12 o 

4>ue at the end Of 1st year .. .. 8 10 

■V 2nd 8 7 0 

? „ 8rd 814 0 

4tb 9 0 0 

„ 6tb „ .. .. 10 0 0 


“ The amounts paid on these ceitlflcatcs wfll 
be free of income-tax, and the ceitlfloatef wi0 
be kept, if the holder so desires, in the custody ■ 
of the Postal Accountant General.'* 

Reception of the Budget:— The Budget was 
accorded a very wide measure of popular a])pro- 
val. The contribution to the war was regaa^d 
as large, larger tlian most Indian puUldsts 
had expected ; nevertheless it was unMmously 
ai>]>TOvcd. The distribution of the cost of tide 
contribution was also genemlly approved. The 
f>cnns of the new loan were warmly approved, 
and an active camfudgn was set afoot through- 
out the country in order to make it a success. 
A feature of the subscriptions was the large 
amount forth-coming from small Investors 
through the purchase of cash certificates, and 
the larg(‘. subscriptions from joint stock 
coiniKiiiirs, childly in the form of three year’ war 
bunds. The total amount of the subscription 
was Bs. 47 crores, which although It may seem 
small in comparison with the gigantic sums 
r.ii.sed jn Biiropn and America, Is an Immonse 
sum for Jiulia. 

Fourth War Budget. — The fourth war 
budge't prcs**niii‘d few'cr featiiros of sjiecialln- 
t nest, and it contained no HUT]>Tises, save the 
)iU‘a.H:iu1 that when e^eryonc was expec- 
ting nil incrc.'iM; in taxation none was found 
iifcrssnry. As is kIiowu above, the estimated 
leveime was iOS’H millions; it amounted to 
Cl 10.4; the estimated expenditure was £08.8 
iiiiliions ; it amounted to £102.8 : the estimated 
surplus was £.u:iK million; It amounted to 
£> millions. With this substantial sum in 
hand tlm Finance Member found himsdf 
able to moH th(> whole of his estimated revenue 
expeiiditun* witlioul imposing any additional 
t.iKnijon. Till' priiieipal contributories to the 
ine.ri'ased ivm'IIUc were railways, salt. Income- 
tax, and customs; the larger cxfNinditure was 
almost cnlirely tin militaiy expenses. The chief 
it'aliirc in the lliiane'ial history of the year was 
in the scrtir.n of the Budget which is called 
Ways and Cleans, and wliirli deals with the 
rupital aeeouiit. The ordinary tronsactlbns 
under this head are iictwecn twenty and thirty 
millions steiling; owing to the very heavy 
exyiendlture in India on aoe-oiint of the Home 
Gu\ernincul they umtAintcd in tjie past year 
1o £ 111 millions. This tremendous sum, for 
India, was met by the jiroceeds of the war loan 
' C8(iA millions; ivvenue £31 i millions; Treasury 
Bills £*tu millions; coinage £ 13 millions; andi 
iiivestiiicnts in liondoii on behalf of the Paper 
CurTriify Beserve £ 8.7 millions. The Ways 
and Means section also constitutes the prinol]^* 
yiToblem of the Budget of 1018-10. The sum 
which has to ho met is put down at £78 xnilllolitf, 
which it is proyiosed to meet as to £ 22T from 
remnie ; £20 from borrowing in India ; £18 In 
specie for coinage ; £16 from further Inveteenbi 
on behalf of the Paper Cuiiency B^tsscV^jgbd' 

£ 5 millions from balances. The-d et i 

new lo.an were not o^ounc^d imtfSrBUfilPpHM 

are dealt with separately 

and the War (q. v), ‘ ^ 
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'The detaile of the budget are set out in the following table. As the manner in which the gieat 
. ibeads of taioome like land revenue, lailways, irrigation and costoms are realised is described In 
' affpan^ articles (g. e.) they need not detain us here : — 


• 

Accounts, 

1916-1917. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1918-1910. 

EEVENUB. 

Sitfbi^pal Heads of Kevenue— 

' ''^lAnd Eevenue 

^lum 

Stamps 

£ 

22,041,205 
3.U J,005 
4,820,200 
5.770,696 

£ 

22,101,100 

3,008,500 

5.432.800 

6,745.000 

£ 

22,358,600 

3,101,800 

8,402,200 

5,028,000 

IHTrfaft 

Oostoms 

Income Tax 

O^er Heads 

9,215.809 

8,050,182 

3.772,007 

3,055,100 

30,050,100 

11,127,000 

6,075,800 

3,801.:i00 

10,873,700 

10,714,400 

6,313,200 

3.870,700 

TOTAL FSINOIPAL ll£Al>S . . 

61,107,470 

67, 552, 500 

66,242,600 

Ibtercst 

Posts and I'elegrapliS 

Mint 

1,130,504 

4,17-1,007 

2,245,300 

4,402,100 

530,700 

3,552,600 

4.782,800 

376,000 

Baoeipts by Civil Departments 

MIsodlaneons 

Hallways: Net Euccipta 

1,730,7] 3 
847,530 
21,313,797 

1.920.100 

2, .500, 000 
24,051,000 

1,950,100 

1,295,200 

22,983,700 

Irrigation 

Other Public \\ orks 

IQlltary Receipts 

5.1 :».>.024 
300,373 
1,575,040 

6,188,000 

3I8,9tH) 

1,502,200 

5,320.400 

304,900 

1,532,700 

Total REViiNt'K .. 

08,050,4:10 

110, ‘101,300 

108,346,900 

EXPENDITURE. 


• 


Direct Demands on the Revenues 

Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 

9.;’>28,008 

1,174,804 

3,411,387 

9.010.000 
7,707,500 

3.500.1 00 

10,438,300 

7,784,300 

3,931.400 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. . 

Miscellaneous Civil Cliargca 

JTamiuo Relief and Insuranec 

Railways:. Interest and Mi^ceiiaiieous 

Charges i 

irflgatlon 

Other Public Works i 

Military Services 

107,411 
10.081,2 *>0 
5,114.272 
1,C J0,000 

1:J,831,022 
3,510.012 
4,01 8, .535 
20,500,757 

170,800 

20,015,100 

5,804,800 

1,000,000 

38.876.800 

3.742.800 
.Sill), 500 

30,284,700 

170,000 

22.993.000 
5,644,700- 
1,000,000 

13.782.000 
3,928,700 
5,046,600 

30,532,700 

TOTAL EXFENDlTUlIBi lUFEBUL AND 

^Pbovinoul 

88,174,058 

102,320.000 

106,160,700 

\4dd — Provincial Surpluses, that is, portion 
, of allotments to Provincial Govern- 

" ments not spimt by tliem iu the yeor. 

2,307,302 

2,322,000 

361,400 

MM— Provincial Deficits, that is, portion 
' ' . of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 

from Provincial Ralances . . 


60,700 

446,700 

IMaL EXPSITDITUBB OHAHGEP to EEYJfiirOE. 

90,572,200 

104.576,200 

100,056,400 

SUBPLUS 

7,478.170 

5,826,100 

2,291,500 

Total .. j 

98,050,430 

110,401,300 

108,846,000 


I. " • idC . jbr Wk V. 
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THE LAND BEVENUE. 

The prlndple underlying the Land Ueveuue of the scttlemont of&oer to make a*reeord 
dpitem Id India has operated from time Imme- of every right which may form the subject of 
inoriaL It may be roughly formulated thos— future dispute, whether lOffecting the Intetesti 

Uoveroment is the supreme landlord and of the State or of the people The inteution 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent is to alter notliing, but to maintain and piece 
to rent. On strictly tlieoretical grounds, ex- on record tliat which exists.** 
ception may be taken to this statement of 

the case. It serves, however, as a substantially ... * ™ « S’, . .. .1 

correct description of the relation between ^ Under the Temporary. Settlemmt lend 
the Government and the cultivator. The tenures fall into two classes—peasant-boMlngi 
former gives protection and legal security. The and landlord-holdingji, or Kpofwon and /erniw 
latter pays for it according to the value of liii dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the diflerenoe 
holding. The official term fur the method between the two In a fiscal sense » that In Byot< 
by which the Land Hevenuc is determined is vari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
•• Settloment.'* There are two kinds of settle- rev.mue direiit : In Zemindari tracts the land* 
ment in India— Pennanent and Temporary, lord pays on a rental assessment. In the caw 
Under the former the amount of revenue has of the former, liowever, there are two kindc 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable bv the of liifolwaH holdings — those in which each 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti* individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- emment, and those in which the land is hdd 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the by village communities, the heads of the vU- 
olose of the eighteenth century. It had the lagP being resiionslble for the payment of 
effect intended of coiivcrtinc a number of large revenue on the whole village a^. This latter 
revalue farmers in Bengal into landlords uccu- fiystem prevails in the North. In Madras, 
pylng a similar status to that of landowners Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
In Burope. The actual cultivators became *** an individual basis, and the Government 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter enters into a separate agreement with every 
f became solely responsible for the payment of “^iuglc occupant. The basis of assessment on 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of ai* classes of holdings Is now more favourable 
bolding from the State. Tills system ha& lo cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
prevailed In Bengal since 1793 and in the greater what was believed to be a fair average sum 
part of Oiidh since 1839. It also obtains in was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
eertain districts of Madras. ilnritig the ensuing period of settlement. . Now 

actual yield at the time of asseBsment 
Tamporary settlements. alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 

BIsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- the whole of the benefit of improvements In 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty his holding subsequeuMy brought about either 
veam, more or less, the hand in a given district { bv his own enterprise or by '^unearned tnew- 
Is sabjeoted to a thorough economic survey, on ment.** The Government, however, may at 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- a new settlement re-classify a holding so aa to 
pbic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- '.eciire for itself a fair share in an increment 
meot of the Government of India. I^eh that may have resulted from public works in 
Village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- : the vicinity, siieh as canals and rallwasns, or 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, : from a general enhaneeinent of values. But 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and • the prineiplo that impruvementa effected by 
iMOOords of rights made and preserved. Under private cntei prise shall be exempt from aaseaa- 
‘lilie Permanent Settlement In Bengal the occu- { ment is now accepted by the Government and 
imt does not enjoy these advantages. The ! provided for in definite rules. j 

t«Uty of assessing the revenue of a district is ' 

tontruated to Settlement Officers, members of Incidence of the Revenue. 

Indian Cjvil Service specially delegated The incidence of the revenue chargea varies 
' W this worki' The duties of a Settlement accfirding to Ihc nature of the settlement, the 
Officer are thus described in Strachey's India class of tenure, and the character and clreum- 
■foevised edition, 1911) : — '* He has to deter- stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
.mine the amount of the Government demand. Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathef 
had to ffiake a record of all existing rights and le.ss than £3,000.000 from a total rental estl* 
mponslDlllties in the land. Ho has a staff of mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
axparlenced subordinates, almost all of whom Settlomcnte, 30 percent, of the rental in tM 
am natives of the country, and the settlement ease of Zemindari land may be regarded at 
nC the district assigned to him Is a work which virtually a maximum demand. In some parte, 
formerly required several years of constant the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one* 
partments and other reforms have however half the rental exceeded. In regard to 
led to much simplification of the Settlement wari tracts it is impossible to give any figun 
Offleer*B proceedings, and to much greater that would be generally representative of Uia 
aapidity In the completion of the Settlements. Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable gross produce is the extreme limit, « 
to the 'enpervlslon of superior officen. the as- which the incidence of tlie revenue-' bhA^ 
eessntents proposed by him require the sanction varies greatly. About sisttan years ago tm 
ol the dnveriiment before they become finally Government of India were invitea in a&mfiup’ 
binding and bis Judicial decisions may be entlally signed memorial to fix Ime-fittb pTtlib 
reviewed, liby the d^l Courts. It Is tbe duty gross produce as the maxjpijpT Goveigminit 
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4n»aod. In reply to this memorial and other 
fepreeeotationB the Government of India 
(£ord Cmvon being Viceroy) Issned a Resolu- 
tloii in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
Im it it was stated Wiat ‘'under the existing 
praetice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact '* and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the J.and 
Revenue Policy of the Govmmiunt of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
poIntB are noted: — (O In Zemindari tracts 
mngressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed! 
from on the side of deficiency than exem ; 
(2) in the same areat the State doss not hcHitaie ' 
to Interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (it) in Kyotivari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements Is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements siniplitled and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (.5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, n general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidanee — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when t)ie> 
occur, to be Imposed progressively and grn- 
dumlly, and not per eaifum ; (b) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspimsions and 
remissions being allow'cd according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(e) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the live x>ro]iopi- 
Uons noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holding. The Uudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important cliecks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1000 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of liis estate, and 
to place It beyond the danger of alienation hv 
•his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curxon, cm* 
loodled the principle that it is the dutv of a 
Government which derives such consldeiable 
,'PtoportioD of its revenue from the land, to 
linterfere In the interests of the cultivating 
,‘olaiaei. This Act greatly restricted the credit 


of the cultivator by prohibiting the allenatloa 
of his land In payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arrestiiig the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
has been called for more than once in Bragal. 
where under tlic Permanent Settlement (In 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 

" BO far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was lack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interfeiei be- 
tween landlord and tenunt in the Interests 
of the letter, its ovro attitude towards the cnl- 
tix^ator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
f*rninent. Tn the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated;— "The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
fiiitlay hai been repaid over and over again. 
'I'he extensions of cultivation which have 00 - 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
iiriprofltable lands) liave thus been proHtable 
to the State no less than to the individnal: 
whereas under a ZemintHri or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended tbroiighont 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the fyoU 
ill reducing settlement operations to a mint- 
miiin of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions are tre^ 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenne raised on the 
land Is estimated io 1918-19 at £22,368,600 
out of a total from all sources in the same year 
of £86,100,600. This compares very tavoniMily 
with the £34,000.000 of land revenue recorded d 
as ha iiig been raised annually from a smaller^ 
I'inpirc by Aurangzebe. 

The literature of the subject. Is conslderabto. i 
'I'hc following sliotild be consulted by rosden | 
who require fuller information " Lend Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing)! 
Baden Powell's ** land Systems of Brltisb 
Tiiiia": Sir John Strachey’s "India, Iti 
Administ ration and Progress, 1911," (Maemil- 
Ian & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley’s "Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India" (llae- 
rolllan A Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Piovincfal 
Government. 


EXCISE. 

^ ' The Bxdse revenue In British India is deriv- 1 tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
'id- from the manufacture and sale of intoxfca- 1 was a source of revenue. 
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Excises 


tbe main Bonice of revenne; except in tbe Madras 
PieBidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from ilquoca. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from tbe Mhowra flower, 
molaira and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice nnd rice. In Madras a ve^y 
hiige revenue is derived from fresli toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admiit- 
.Islxatioii either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
Byst^ or in somejcases a crude Farming 8>'Btein 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
omitrol were the limitation of the number of 
ahops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
tbe combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. 'J'hts of 
course was a* kind of control, hut it only enabled 
Government to impose hapliasard taxation 
on the liquor traflic as a wliole by meuTts of 
vend fees. It did not enable Govern incut to 
gradnate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stau- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other r«'asons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
tbe privilege of making tln^ir own liquor in 
their private iioines as a long established right ; 
and who believed tliat liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such us had been 
made by their own hands. The introduelion 
of any system amongst those pcojdes had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arraiigeincnt.s 
then in force began to bo collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures ciUled Distillc- 
lles, thus enabling Govcrniuont peifect its 
control by narrowing the limij,s of hUpc^\i^ion ; 
and to rei;alarize its taxation by imposing a 
direct stlU-hcad duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also boon possible to regulutc 
•ad supervise thorouglily the manufucturc of 
liquor and its diapos^ subsequent to its 
Jeavlng tbe Distillery by means of a system of 
insport passes, establishment supervision, iin- 
oved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Stiil System may be taken to in- 
‘ de all systems prior in order of development 
to tbe imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
Stated tlie stages of development have been — 
^ JItot ; farms of large tracts; Second : farms 
' ibf smaller -areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
right to manufacture and sell at particular 
Itaoes without any exclusive privilege over a 
oefinite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilllfg and the like. The Frovinclal Govern- 
meata have had to deal with the subject in 
dlflevent ways suited to local conditions, and 
SO tbe Cpder of development from the lower 
fonDB of systems to the higher has not been 
al#ays everywhere Identical in details. Yet 
In Its essence and main features tbe Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where It has not been 
poBBlhle to work with the fixed duty system 
m its slmj^t forms, to combine tbe farming 
and fixed 'duty systems with the object of secur' 


ing that every gallon of splilt should beer noei<* 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-StUl Bystnoi 
has in its turn been superseded by either tbe ' 
Free-supply system or the DistriOT 
system. The Free-supply" system is one M 
free competitJon- among the licensed dlst^ 
Icrs in respect of manufacture. The right- ot' 
vend is separately disposed of. Tlw Dlttrl^ 
monopoly system on the other hand is one bi' 
wliich the combined monopoly of manutao* 
lure and sale In a district is leased to a fCimef 
subject to a certain amount of minimnni atiU- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term or 
tlic lease. 

The^ recommendations of tbe Ttidig n. FwiM 
Cc^mmittcc of 10U5-06 resulted lu numezons 
rcfoniiB in British India, one of them 
that the various systems Jiave been or are gra« 
dually being supi^rscded by the Contract Sif 
tiilery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit fur supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, tbe rate of stUJ-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
ill the contract and the right of vend is separ* 
atcly disposed of. This is the. system that now 
prevails over the greater portion. of British India. 
*rhe other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
rt‘galations, and the conditions of nmnatacture, 
vt'iid, storage and tran^po^t, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of dis]H>sal of vend licensos, reductions 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
:iud control of local Advisory GomnMttees 
:iiul gradual eiihaiicemcnt of taxation with a 
vbiw to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
CViiiiiiiitti'c, ]tMi5-00, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of tiTritory wore transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system, lu 1005-06 
30 ])er cent, of tin* total excise area and 28 per 
c(‘nt. oi tile ixipulatlon of that area Were served 
by oiit-stills, the proiiortlons in 1012-13 were 
only 15 and 8 pc‘r cent, respectively. 

The Incidf'nee of the total revenue derived 
from country distillery spirits per jneof gaUon 
during the quinquennium lOOS-00 to 1012-18 
was as follows: — 


1908-09 .. ,.Eb. 6*62 

1000-10 „ 6*72 

1010-11 5*40 

lttil-32 6*84 

1012-13 6*06 


The inridenco of revenue per proof ga&Qfi { 
for the your 1015-10 was l&s. 7' 45. It was 
higln-sl in the Punjab, mz., Ks. 12*62 and 
in the N. W. Frontier Province, vie,, Its. 2*86. 

In the last year the incidence was hiflbest In < 
Bcriir 7' 24 and lowest In Bchar and Orissa 8*28.' 
The average consumption of countay spirits' pel ' 
100 of tlve population In the distUlei^ akeia 
during the above period was 08 follows 

1008-00 .. .. OaUons LP. 4*48 ’ 

1909-10 . „ 4M1 

1010- 11 „ 4' 40 ... 

1011 - 12 .. .. ,. 4*62 

iaa-18 .. 





In 1912-13 It was highest in Bombay 15*22 
nnd lowest in Bengal 2*13. 

In .1915-16 the average consumption of ooun- 
itey spirit per lOO of population was 5*40 gallons 
P. It .was highest in the Paujab« viz., 16-96 
nnd lowest in Burmah 708. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut ])a]ms 
oaBed toddy, Is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In tladras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed Ice on every 
tree brom which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of taxa- 
tion. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and Whiskies, are distilled from grajN; 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distiUerics in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries luis been cstiiblished, 
mostly in the hills, for the maiiufadurc of a 
beer for EuroiMsun and Eurasian cunstitn)) 
tlou. The uniform fee of 4 aun:is (i pii's per 
gallon is levied all over India at tlic time of 
issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, the most luiportant of which 
Is Ba. 11-4-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 4 
annas 6 pies per gallon on beer. It can only be 
Kdd under a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky are manu- 
factured lu considerable quantities at Biiruda. 


The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It Is 
drunk in big towns os a substitute for Qermfin 
spirit, and is excised at tarifi rates. 

DRuas.—- The nsreotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed lu India fall under tliree main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cuitivated female hemp plaai 
ciiaras, or the resinous matter which forms an 
ae.tive drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem arc restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Jhmded Warehouses, payment of a 
(juat -.Jtative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
u*:u.il1- sold by auction. 

OiMusr. — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ecs ill India. 'J'he drug Is commonly taken 
ill the foriQ of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drans 
dKsolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the. City of Bombay and other largo towns, 
riie general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Ireasnry, or a Central Ware- 
iiouse, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is . sold by annual auction to one 
01 * several sanctioned shops. 

The opium revenue in 1918-10 is estimated at 
£3,191,800, and thcExcisc revenue at £10,373,700* 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. 'J'iie.so tl'an^it due.s' 
were abolished tuul the salt duty eonMiliduted • 
and raised. There arc ftnir great sourees ul ; 
•npply; rock salt from the ^Salt range and 
Kobat Mines in tlie Tun jab; brine salt fioin 
the Sambhar Tsiko in Jlajputann. salt brine 
Oondensed on tlie borders of tin* Kann nl 

Catch; and sea salt faetoiies ill ^•ombay, iMudi;u- 
and at the luoutli of the Indus. 

The 8alt Bange mines cuatuius an 
.'tihle supply. They arc worki'd in (’haiiibt'ir^ ' 
tOXcavated iu suit strata, sumo of wliicli 
. nee 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 20 o . 

high. The Bajputmia supply eliieiiy eoine:: '• 
‘'from the Samhhar Lake where brine is extracted ' 


both for Bengal and Burma, Is Imported from ' 
Liverpool, (iermaiiy, Aden, Bombay and Madias.' 

V'-oadiy, one-half of the indigenous salt '§r 
luaiiufaclureil by Government Agency, and the 
reiuiiiiider under liceiuso and excise systems^ 
in the L’liiijab ajid Uajputaua the salt mand|L 
taetoi'ii'-^ an' iiiuler the control of the Northern 
India .S .1 11 I (I'jiart lueiit, a brunch of the Commerce ' 
ami Jiidii-hy ibparliueiit. In Madras and 
Loiubu\ I lie iiiauufaetoiics arc under tbesupec- 
M3I01J of l.<ie.ilGovernmeuts.Speclal treaties with 
.Native Mates permit of the tree movement of 
>alt. tliruu'rliout India, except from the ^rt'u- 
giii'-e teintunesot Goa and Daniaun, on the 
fioiiiieis of which patrol lines are establisbed to 
pi event the Muuggliiig of salt into British India. 


and evaporated by solar heat. In the Baiin • Fifuii 1S88-1 903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2-8 
"Of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar ]:»er inaiiud of 82 lbs.- lu 1903, it was reduced to 
heat and the product is known os Jiaragara I Ks. 2 ; in 10U5 to lls. 1-B-u ; in 1907 to Bo. 1 and 
' ludt* In lk>mbay and Madras sea wat.-r is iii 19 16 it was raised to Ihi. 1-4-0. The successiwo 
fst into shallow pans on ilie sea-cuust and ova- reductions in iluty have led to a largely Increaa^ 

S i by solar heat and the product sold consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
lOut India. In Bengal the damp climate between 1903-1908. To illustrate the growth of 
r with the large volume of fresh water consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Be. ^8m 
.,'fiom- the Gauges und the Brahmaputra into per luaiiud, the revenue was £5,580,068; for 
;Jlie Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 1018-19 with a duty of He. 1-1-0, the estimated 
tea . salt difl<mlt>and the bulk of the supply, revenue is £3,492,200. 
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CUSTOMS. 

The Import duties iiave varied from time to I per ton on sackings, and £b. 10 per ton on 
ttme according to the financial condition of ■ Hessjans ; these rates wisio doubled, with M ' 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were ; view to obtaining an additional revenue ol 
five Dtf cent. ; in the days of financial stringency | £500,000. The import duty on cotton ifOOds 
which followed they were raised to 10 and hi j was raised from 3} per cent, to 71 per cent, 
■ome eases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were ; without any alteration in the Excise, n^cb 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of remained at 31 per cent. This change was 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire , expected to produce an additional revenue 
manufacturers who felt the coniiietitiou ot i of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which ! was left untouched, lor the reason, amongst 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. othtirs, that the (iovernxiient could not possibly 
The continued (all in exchange compelled the forego the revenue of £820,000, which It was 
Ckiveniment of India to look for fresh sources of expected to produce. With these changes In 
revenue and in 1804 five per cent, duties were re- operation the revemuo from Customs in lOlS-lO 
imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- ! iH estimated at £10,714,400. 
ed. Oontinued financial stringency brought ! j ^ j. 

piece-goods witliin the scope of tJie tariff, A'^ic Cuslonw Department is admintoter^ 

and after various expedients tlie demands ot Jy *1” Imperial Customs Service res^nsible to 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of . ‘‘i** * Govcnimcnt in the pep^ment 
3i percfmt. on all woven goods — un import ' J*/ 

duty on goods by sea. an excise duty on goods | l^cal GovcnimentB. The senior Collectors 
pmuced in the country. The products of the ! specially chosen 

baod-loomB are excluded. These excise duties [or this duty ;1 he subordinates are r^ulted 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons . tndia and m England (Customs Tariff q. V.) 
set out in the special article dealing with the liiAAmA Tav 

subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit income lax. 

threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 'J'he ineoiue tux was first Imposed in 

exported to China, the silver duty was raifuui fndia in IdtiO, in order to meet the financial 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. au ounce, and liiitlicT dl^]oeatiou euiised hy tJic Mutiny. It was 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, lev it'd at the rate of four per vent, or a 
sptalts, and beer. 'J’hesc were estimated to ! little more than 91 d. in the pound on all Incomes 
pcoduce £1 million annually. j of five hundred rupeiis aud upwards. Many 


bance set up by the war. 
tatiff, which Iwd been at tl 
lid valorem since 1 894 was 
ad valorem, except in the ci 


. ..^vrsai^saavvs sji aasv A Siam m 

tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
j tlian agriculture which were exempted. On 
I ineoincs of 2,ou0 rupees and upw'ards It fell 
at. the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 


ta ffiest nr«lu«r M^or ^ ^ bet'wedn 500 and 

Si/iSinSt dutS on this staSt^ias fix Ml St 1 > P‘®8 in the rupee 

SS^t^TSSSsal^ama^^ P^urid. In March 1908 

'^Sie^lSncinal aitide Of tridc I ***** taxable income M'an raised from 

m not touX&^ ^»*‘*^*’ income-tax schedule 

tuies. For the past twenty years the iiosition j iJ^tlie**Jhid'vl iS* tlm c 

has been tliat cotton twists and yams of I taxMtim hmiiA? 21*^ 

; MludB 9* while a duty at the mb; , \Sr\Lo nni 


*****"*"« ««*' *>* war ‘conditions. All existing 
lin?£tod ir mlnuffimd iu 'V. re l. ft untouched aud no alteia- 

/ Indian mills Tile Budcet h*ft the iKihilioii as ****** '*^^'** luade in tlic taxation of persons whose 

tiMm tfiAfi tft sf>p thn tHriff raised to 5 iK*r font ! . P**^ anniiiii. In the case Of Incomes 

without any corresponding alteration of the S^tox wa^eulmnc^^^^^ 

excise, but were over-ruled by tiie Cabinet on *"*' **** eiihancod iu the following way 

the ground that this controversial jiiattor must (i) incomes from Es. 6,000 to Us. 9,099 pay 

Mti«nn «n .llaMlauinn nft.-if 'flln W!l.F Tl'illflllV A .1... m t Ji i ' 


the ground that this controversial iiiattor must (i ) incjoincs from Es. 6,000 to Es. 
come up Idf discussion after the war. Finally o ph s in the rupee, or 7 Id. per pound, 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea aud ^ ... ; 

fnte. In toe case of tea the duty was fixed at liicomes from Es. 10,000 to Es. 2^999 
Ite. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the cast* of jute the ex- ® P^^’b m the ruixic, or 11 Jd. in the poond,' , 

pogilllty on raw jute was fixed at E«. 2-4-0 per (3) incomes of Es. 26,000 and uin 


poMMuty on raw jute was fixed at E«. 2-4-0 per (3) incomes of Es. 26,000 and upwards pay 
baSjPtOO lbs., approximately equivalent to an 1 anna in the rupee, which is equivalent to 1 st 
duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 3a. in tlie pound. 

Into was charged at the rate of Es. 10 per ton ^ 

on sacking and Es. 16 per ton on Hessians. Vrofits of companies arc assessed at the 1 
^ anna rate; but this is subject to abatemeiA 

The Customs Tariff was further mateilally or exemption, to Individual shareholdets who 
modified in the Budget for 1917'-18. In the can show tliat their total income is such as to 
previous year an export duty on jute was warrant a lower rate of taxation or none at all. 
ImpoMd at the rate of Es. 2-4-0 per bale of Thus a shareholder whose income is less tha« 


Ibc. in the case of raw juto and Es. 10 1 Es. 1,000 per annum llr^ all sources obtaint 
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a nAmd of ibe entiie tax prevloiisly lecoveicd 
m his dividends ; a man whose total Income is 
Sa. 5,000 obtains a rofond of the amount rc- 
eoverra in excess of the 6 pie latc ; and so on. 

In the Budget of» 1017-18 the income tax 
was left untoiudied ; but there was imposed a 
super-tax. 

.The super-tax begins in respect oX income 
exotedlng Bs. 50,000 and is levied on the fol- 
lowing scale; — 

For every rupee of the first Rs. 50,000 of the 
exooBB, {.c., between Bs. 50,000 and 1 lakh : 

1 anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next As. 50,000 of 
the excess, t‘.c., between 1 and 14 lakhs : 14 < 
annas per rupee. 


For every rupee of the next Bs. 60,000 of 
tile cxeess, f.e., between li and 2 lakhs : 2 
annas in the rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Bs. 50,000 of the 
excess, t.e., between 2 and 2^ lakhs: 2| 
annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Bs. 60,000 of the 
excess, i.s., on everything over 24 lakhs: 
3 annus per rupee. 

These rab'S arc, of course, in addition to the 
standard income tux at the rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee. The maximum income tax levied on 
tills scale amounted to five shillings In the 
pound, income tax and super-tax combined. 

The total yield of the income tax in the current 
year is estimated at £6.313,200. 


THE DEBT. 


On SClh Sl'pCi-mbor 1U18, tlir national di ht 
of India vras 558 crores. This flmire rc-pn-M-jits 
less than R«i. 23 per lu-ad ot India's )io]tuIatioii; 
when coiniiared witli the puhlic rewnius, wiiieh 
iu 1017-18 amounted to aimut 107 eTon**', con- 
stitutes a national indebti diii'ss which, in com- 
parison wltli the national resources, is viry 
much riinalhr tliau that o1 mo*>t ottn r nations. 
The reason why India is in this tuvonrahle 
position is muhily the care with whieli. in the 
long years of peace preceding the gnat nar, her 


• outlay was restriettd to her .ivailablc means, 
‘ whereby the uecuinulation of watted ul and 
! iinprcxluctive di bt was avoided. At the com- 
I ineiict Tut nt oi the war India lound herself iu a 
]x>«itiun wlun ahnovt the whole oi her dtbt 
i(‘pr(‘seiitcd productive outlay on railways and 
irrigaiioii , noimully yiilding a Ktiiru consi- 
dtrably in excess 01 the interest which she had 
to pay on tlie amount liorrowcd. including the 
interest on tile sinull amount of debt which could 
be desciibi d as unproductive. 


Productive Debt. — ^'Hie followin table allows the amount of the national debt of India, 
both ivoductiw and non-productive, from time to time* — 

(Is CRoitrs or AurwKs.i 





Ordinary 

Debt. 

• lTlOJ*L('TIVli DL’IIT. 

i 

Total 
of debt. 

Railway^ . 

lirigation. 

Total. 

f 






1 


3 

4 

5 

On 31st 3tan‘li — 





1 



1888 



JU!rr» 

88 'S 

1*0 y 

114*7 

•224**2 

1893 




ijii*:* 

28 -1) 

105*4 

262*9 

1808 



lO.'i-O 

i.vj-n 

;!2 

191*5 

296*6 

1903 



NS* 7 

lUJ* I 

37*2 

229*3 

318*0 

1008 



:»(»• 1 

200*6 

Il-s 

311*4 

367*5 

xm .. 


• • 

37-5 

317*7 

50* 4 

1 374*1 

411*6 

1914 


• ■ 

10'2 

333*0 

59-1 

392*1 

411*3 

1015 

• • 

• e 

3*3 

349*8 

Ol'O 

1 411*4 

414*7 

iwo .. 

• • 

• • 

3-0 

351-0 

03*6 

415*2 

418*2 


• • 

• • 

10*5 

363*6 

04*9 

418*5 

429*0 

lttl« 

• • 

* e 

133*3 

358*8 

C5*9 

421*7 

558*0 



TA'tf T>M. 


too 


On the Slat March 1914, out of a total debt 
of 411 croreByOnly 19 crores ropicBcntcd ordi- 
nary or unprodiuitivo dc'bt. Tho annual intprest 
on the latuT was only a crore, and on the pro- 
ductive debt about 13 crores, so that India’s 
total interest chaT»$« s then amounted to about 
14 orores. On the other hand, railways and 
Irrigation works, Miich Imd been hnanct'd from 
the productive debt, yielded in that y<'ar a 
TctUTii of nearly 23 crores, which left a margin 
of 0 crores of ch-ar profit to the country, after 
meeting the interest charges on the eiitin- di bi. 
Even after tho contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of tho war whieli India made in 1917, 
and which added over 30 ]>( r cent, to the national 
debt, tho revenue from railways and irrigation 
amounted in tho y«‘nr 1917-18 to 32 c-rores, 
that the revenue from productive exiicndlture 
amoimted to 133 per cent, of tin; total inU'resi 
charges. Had it not bei'u for India* .-s contri- 
bution of 350 crores to the oxjs iises ol tin* war 
the ordinary debt would liiive been wuupletely 
wiped out ill 1917, and the aiuouut of the onli- 
nary debt outstanding on 3Ut ^laich 1018, 
namely, 133*3 crores was tiius actiuilly b'ss tlian 
the amount of that contriliution. 

Financial Strength. — TIu-se are not t.lu‘ only 
facts which show tlie strength of India's 
financial position, llic interest on lur imblic 


debt is not only secured by tho revenue from 
railways and irrigation works whidi were dlreotdy 
financed by borrowing, but is a charge m the 

S blic icvcniies as a whole. The ffillowing 
fic shows the. total revenue and ezpendltute- 
of India (Including the revenue and expenditoie 
of the provinces) during the past six years. 


In CiRfnais of Bvpbss. 
Bcvcnuc. Expenditure* 

1912-13 180 119 

1013-14 128 126 . 

1914-15 122 128 

1015-16 .. 127 128 

1916-17 147 138 

1017-18 167 158 


Form of Debt. — The existing rupee loana 

are of two kinds: — 

(1) Tlio-e wiiieit Government has undertaken 
not to rep:Ly before a ci*rtaiu fixed date, but 
wliicli are rt'payaible at the option of Govern- 
meiit at any time after that date, after giving 
notice. 

(2) Tliose whicli OoviTiiment lias undertaken 
to repuy (‘itlier (o) on a certain fixed date, or 
(/>) not earlier than a certain fixed and not later 
than anotiicr fixed date. 


Tlic following are the rupee loans now in exist eiirc 

(a) ^’0N-Tr.uMiNAUiL' Loans, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Kamc of loan. 

11, lb -yearly 
di‘te ol ii'iymeiit 
ol interest. 

Conditions of 
rejKiyment. 

(rnle«s otlienviso 
skiteil, repayment 
will be at ]xir ) 

Amount out- 
standing on 

March 31st, 

1018. 





Bs. 

1. 34 per cent, loan of 1S42-43.. 

2. 3| per Cent, loan of 1854-55. 

Iht Pebni.iry and 
ivt .August. 

30tli .tune and 
uJst December. 

1 

i 

1 

j 


•20,94,86,000 

20,43,89,000 

3. 31 per cent. lo.in of JS6r» . , 

4 . per cent, loon of 1879 . • 

I'll. Mav mid H 
J<o\cUibiT. 

IGth lanuary and 
lOtli .July. 

1 

! 

rib iKiyalile at the option 
(it CoveniTnent after 
tliree iiioutiis’ notice. 

34,13,09,000 ; 

2,41,37,000 ; 

1 

5. 3 per cunt, loan of 1890-97. 

30i'li.1une and 3Lsl 
December. 



6,93,211,000 1 

' '■ 

6. 3^ per cent, loan of 1000-01.. 

30th June uud 
Ol-st December 

Jleik'iyuble not bi'fore' 30tli 
December 1920, and 
tiuTesifter at ttic option 
of Guvcrunieiit . alter 
three mouths' notice. 

31,46,03,000 ' 

. . r 

1 

1 


Totap 










(6) Tebminahtk Loans. 



• 

Half-yearly 

Conditions of 

Amount out- 
standinc on 


Name of loan. 

date of payment 

repai'mcnt. 

March Slst, 



of interest. 

1018. 





As. 

1 

. 4 per cent. Terminable 

Slst May and 

Bopnyable not before 30th 

4,99,86,000 


Loan of 1915-10. 

30th November. 

1 November 1020 and not 
l:il-r than 30th Novem- 
ber 1023. 


2. 4 per cent. Conver'^ion 

1st April and l^^t 

Bi-navable not before 1st 

9,97,32,000 


Loan of 1916-17. 

October. 

Oeu ler J031 .'irirl not 
lalei than Ist Oetoher 
1030 



’3. 5 per cent. War lioaii. 
1929-47. 

151 li yd^rnary 

Liejuiyable not before Ifith 

25,00,35,000 

ss 

and 1 5th Au- 

I August 1021) and not 



gust. 

1 

lati-r than 1.3th August 


I 


1047. 

1 


*3. 

4. 5| pt^rcont. War Bonds, 

\ 

I5th Fibniarj 

1 

, Jfeivayjible on the 15th 

10,79.07,000 


1920.* 

and ISlh Au- 

1 August 1920. 

1 



gust. 


1 

6. Sjjjpcrcent. War Bond**, 

15th February 

and 15th Au- 

B(>]iayAb]e on tlie 15tl) 
August 1022. 

11,94,64,000 



gu^t. 



1 

Total 

71,71,24,000 



* Tlic iiitcrcsi on the loans marked* i.s ixi‘in]»t Iroin ineomr-fax, but not from 
snper-tax. 


(fr) I’KRMINAELE LOANS — COncld. 


Name of loan. 


llalf-y.arly 
dat<' of {tayiiu iit 
oi iiitenv‘*t. 


f 0. 6} per cent. W'ar Londs, 

' 192r*t 


l 

i 

I 


•7. per cent. War iionds, 

192a*t 


8. per cent. War Bonds, 
1925.*t 


L®- cent. War Bonds, 


13th March and ir»lh Srpti'ni- 
her. 


luth Miircli niid 15th Sepf em- 
ber. 


1 51 h -March and lotli Septem- 
ber. 


[iSih March and 15th Septem- 
ber. 


Conditiona of 
repayment. 


Jlo payable on the 15ih 
September 1021. 


Itepayable on the 15tli 
Sejitember 1998. 


Beiiayable (at As. 103 
per cent.) on the 15tb 
September 1025. 


llei^ayablc (at ]ELs. 105 
per cent.) on the 15th 
Sepiembtir 1928. 


JF.B. ^Ihe interest on the loons marked* is exempt from income-tax, but not Isom 

t llheoe Bon^ will be accepted at jms during thcii currency, as the equivalent of each for 
of tulwodptikp to any futnre longterm loan, whatever its rate of interest may b^ 
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The DM, 


There are aleo etill In existence a few Bpcclal 
loans, snob as certain railway Iohub taken np by 
three Indian Chiefs, and a sih clal A per cent, 
loan taken up by the Maharaja of Gwalior In 

1887 . 

Starling Debt- — ^Besides the rupee loans,! 
the «*fc***«Ai debt of India consists of somii ! 
£173 millions of sterling debt. In former yi ars | 
India was oblige d to dcpi nd to a large ni | 
on her torrowings In London to linance htr 
expenditure on railways and Irrigation, and 
the present sterling debt n presents such ol 
those loans as are still outstanding : — 

(1) India 31 per cent, stock, of uhieh the 
amount outhtandlng on 31st March 1918 was 
about £ 90| millions ; 

<2> India 3 per cent, stock, of which tlic 
amount outstanding on that date nas .nboiit 
£651 millions; 


[ the terms of the parUcular loan to wlddi this 
promisHory note rr latest, and to pay inteteflft 
thereon at a certain rate half-yearly on ocrtalu 
specified dates. 

Kach of the above, three "forms of security Is 
convertible by the holder into either of the other 
two. 

Other Government Securities. --Tmisiiiy 
UiiU* and Pott Office Cash Certificalea are aIUO 
forms ot Govemmint securities. 

Trfitaru RiUs, when issued, are In Tcspcct of 
temporary borrowing by the Government of 
India, and mually have a currenry of from three 
to twelve months. I'hcy arc sold at a dlsrcfUDt, 
and arc r*aid at maturity at their full lare value, 
the dilfercncc representing the yield on the 
investment. The lowest denomination Issued 
is for its. '>,000. Thidr sale and payment at 
maturity aie managed by the Ihusidency 
Jtunks. 


(8) India 25 per cent. st.ork, oi wiiich the 
amount outstanding on that date was about 
£ 115 mllUons. 

The remainder of the sterling debt is made up 
of some outstanding India bondt, and ci rtalii 
lailwav debenture storks, of which the amounts 
In ca<^ case are coroiiaratively small, togitbi r 
.with so mudi of India's contribution oi £100 
• millions as has not betn liquidat«d from the 
proceeds of the Vrar Loans ol 1917 and 1918 ; 
the amount of sterling debt outstanding on this 
account on the 30th Scptt>mbrr was about 
£28 millions representing the liability accepted 
by India for a corresponding amount ol Lritish 
WorjLoan. 

ffuture of Sccurities.-^'lbe three main 
forms in which the rupee debt is held are — (t) 
iRoek or, as it is sometime^ rail<d Book Debt; 
(it*) Bearer Bondt ; (i«) nromissorg Hatre. 

(0 ^Ifhcn debt is held in the form of Stork „ the 
owner is given a certificate to Gie c fleet that he 
bM been registered in the books ol the rublic . 
Debt Office as the. proprietor ol a certain amount \ 
of Government stock. This certifleate is . 
known as a Stack Certf/Sofi/s, and it is by tliat - 
name that this lortai of debt ib generally known. 

, (if) A Bearer Bond certifles that the beari'r is 
ontltled to a certain sum of ruiXH's in respect 
of the loa n jp which the bond relates. 

(iff) A PWlniMeorp Bote contains a promise 
.kiy the Governor General in ('ouncll, on iM'liall 
/Of the Secretory of State for India, to imy a 
oertain person a speclfled sum either on a t-pi'ci- 
lied date or after certain notice (acoozding to 


Cash Certificates.— /'Ml Office Cash 

Certitirates are sprcially intended to facilitate 
the investment oi small amoonts and to en- 
courage saving among people oi small incomes. 
I'hcy have a currency ol flve years , at the expiry 
ot wiiicii they will be repaid. The profit to the 
investor contr is in the lact that they are sold 
lor an amount les.s than the face value, thus, 
c.a>,|i ceriiilcatfs of denominations oi B.s. 10, 
Jls. 20, Its. .'tO, Jis. 100, and Its. 500 can at 
presiiit be obtainid on payment ol Bs. 7-12, 
Vs. 15-8, Vs. 38-12, Hs, 77-8 and Its. 887-8 
respr ctivi ly. Tlu iiia.vimum amount 1% whldi 
eertiticutes may be hi Id by any one pnlbn is 
its. 10,000 face value. The spiclal attrattiem 
ol thei-e Cii;h Critificat.i‘H is tliat the investor's 
money is not necessarily locked up for the full 
term of live years, lie can. If he wishes, obtain 
payment at any time during the currency of the 
certificate, and he will then receive an amount 
which, according to the time he has held the 
certificate, gradually increases at compound 
interest Iroin thi original purchap,r price uptotho 
lull face value ol the certificate at the end of 
live years. In the case ot the Gash Certificate 
issued in connert.ion witii the Indian War Loans, 
the yield to tiie investor ranges from 4 per cent, 
a yt ar, II lie pn s-ents ft lor payment aftc r having 
iK Id It for one year only, to 55 per ciiit. a year 
if he holds it for the full five years. The liives- 
tor's profit i.s not subject to income-tax. ^ese 
eoTtiUcab s are for sale all the year round ans 
can be oiitained at any Post Office which does 
savings hank business, and payment ol^e 
amount due can also he obtained at any snidi 
office. 



and the FsoroBaios of the Bvpeb Debx held In London, from 1820-21 to 1916-17. . W 



7 


(a) No iDtormatfoa. 








m 


Growth of t>eU, 
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\ 




10 


Dot. 


INTEBEST EXPENDITUBE. 




1015-1916. 

1016-1017. 

1017-1018. 



Budget. 
1918 1919. 



Revised. 

IHTBKBST ON DEBT OTHER THAN 

that charged to Railways i 
and Irrigation Works— 





Interest on total Debt — 






1. India .. .-j 

rii . 

5,70,46,941 1 

5,66,67,195 

9,43,00,000 

10,61,00,000 

.£ . 



6,286,700 

7,073,300 

2. England .. 

£ .. 



9,038,800 

9,196,200 

Total 

.. 

0,085,520 

9.624,645 

16,225,500 

16,269,500 

DedwA — ^Amount charged to — 





(a) Bailwayi : 






I 

(i) India .• ..-j 

fU . 

6,42,02,141 

6,20,88,181 

6.34,16,000 

6,51,65,000 

Li.. 

4,284,143 

4,139,212 

4,227,800 

4,344,300 

(ii) England 

£ .. 

3,738,480 

3.620,110 

3,600,000 

3,588,600 

Total Railways . . 

£ .. 

8,022,623 

7,750,322 

7,827,800 


(b) Irrigation: 

(0 India .. 

p . 

1,98,60,762 

1,93,89,288 

1,98,08,000 

2,02,24,000 

u .. 

1,324,051 

1,202,620 

1,320,500 

1,348,300 

(it) England 

£ .. 

327,209 

120,585 

120,800 

121,000 

Total Irrigation . 

£ .. 

1,451,350 

1,413,205 

1,441,300 

1 1,469,300 

Total deduction . 

£ .. 

9,473.073 

9,172,527 

9,269,100 

9,402,200 

Interest on Ordi- 
nary Debt • ■ 

£ .. 

511,556 1 

452,118 

6,956,400 

6,867,800 

Distribution of above— 





Tmjwrlid •• 

£ .. 

271,214 

229,306 

0,743,500 

6,659,100 

ProvliMdal .. 

£ .. 

240,342 

222,812 

212,900 

208,200 

InBLor OH OTHER Obliga- 
TIOHB— 





On Savings Bank Balances 
converted at £16»£1 £ .. 

473,085 

513,705 

688,100 

679,600 

Oiber items .. 

£ .. 

205,723 

208,951 

203,000 

287,500 

Total . 

• •• 

678,808 

722,746 

841,100 

917,000 i 

^ Gbahb Total .. | 

1,190,864 

1,174,864 

7,797,500 

7.7Bt.aMt 
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4 

1016-1917. 

1017-1018. 

Budget. 

1918-1019. 

-- • 

015-1916. 

Ecvlsed. 

Debt outstanding on Slst 
March— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sterling 

182,171,820 

171,144,724 

238,505,524 

218,005,624 

Enpee Debt — 

B.S. 

JU. 

Bm. 

Rb. 

KewLoan 

.... 

.... 

.... 

30,00,00,000 

6| per cent. . 

• • . • 

4,9I,07,2r>5 

31,75,34,255 

31,75,34,256 

5 per cent 

.... 

1.10,51,.'>23 

27,09, 65, .523 

26,65,65,523 

4 per cent 

8,18,86,000 

2 1, 40, .>4, 000 

10,10,77,000 

16,98,77,000 

3| jicr cent. 

1 ,:’.8,. ’>0,811, r, 00 

1 ,:52,02,13.!)r>0 

1,18,90,98,950 

1,18,94,58,950 

S per cent 

7, 7 . 1,4 7,200 

7.20,09,400 

0,01,93,400 

6,57,73,400 

Treasury Bills 

.... 

.... 

43,00,00,000 

43.00,00,000 

Temporaiy loans .. 

c,r>o , 00.000 

.^)0,00,(U)0 

4,00,00.000 

.... 

Other Debt 

1 , 00 , 71 , 000 

1,00.11,200 

1,00,14,200 

1.00,14,200 

Savings Banh Balances 

2:1,111,00,090 

25,25,08,358 

80,61 ,37,358 

32,36,23,358 


The total provision of .CG million nllotted in Jlmlgrt o^timato for the cnrreiit year 
f(ff the service of Lidia’ contribution to the war will be applied in the current and next 
years as follows : — 



1917-1918 

Budget. 

1018-19. 

In India — 

Interest and miscelinneoiis eliarges for Indian war loan. 
1917 

£ 

£ 

1 .1^3,200 

1,582,000 

Discount on 1 ong term Indian wa r 1 0 .'in ( 1 929-4 7) 

413,100 

• . ■ . 

' Sinking fund for long term Indian war loan (1020-47) at 
1 | per cent, on the amount of loan creaU'd by fresli 
Imuc and conversion 

270,700 

273,300 

Lump provision for charges connected with new Indian 
war loan 

.... 

666,700 

Totiil 

1,847,000 

2,622,000 

In Endand— 

interest on British 6 per cent, war loan (1029-47) taken 
over by India 

3,340,100 

3,006,200 

^ flinlring fund in respect of British 6 per cent, war loan 
> (1929-47) taken over by India 

812,000 

471,800 

Total 

6 ,000,000 

6 ,000,000 















xgS Mint ani Coinage. 

• THE INDIAN MINTS. 

TliAftiUxnrIngBtateiiifiBtBhcwB the details of the silver eotnage executed for the Oovemment 
of Indts to the two mints during 1 91 7-18 : — 


CAU3UTTA. Bombay. 1 Totab. 


Value to Bi. 



Quartar-Aupees 

Igghto-Bupees 


Total 

Total for 1910-17 


0,07.00,000 

62.G7.90B 

81.94.945 

9.91,G2.K54 

16.23.00.945 


13.61.33.293 

44.11.140 


13.96.44.433 

14.53,40.381 


22.68.88.298 

44.11,140 

52.67,909 

31,94,946 

23.87.07,287 

80,77,07.380 


The bulk of the coinage was from purc'Jiased silvt'r. Withdrawn and uncurrent coin' of the 
total Domioal value of Us. 1,20,7(1,902 was rcei^ived at th(‘ two Mints for recoiniige. . The demand 
for small coin has been steadily inoreasing during tii(> past two yt^ars. and a iargo amount of 
fcaotional silver oolnage was noe<‘ 8 Mar 3 ' to up sioi’kh. Besides the above, the following sub- 
gidlary diver coinage was executed during the year on helialf of ottu'T Governments 


Government 
on whose 
behalf the 
coinage was 
executed. 











iditU and Coinage, 




through the two yean 1807 i 

In 1800 there was no coinage of 
inpeei ; bnt in the following year It seemed that 
^oUiage was necessary, and It was begun In 
' Vebmary 1000, the povemment purchasing the 
iUtar lequiied, and paying for it mainly with 
tin Mid accumulated In the Paper Currency 
BcMrve. In that and the following month a 
erore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
TDpees in tne year ending the 81 st March 1910 
Inolnding the rupees issued In connection with 
the oaoveiBion of the currencies of Native 
' States. From the profit accruing to Ooyem- 
on the coinage it was decided to const itute 
a separate fond called the Gold Iteservc Fund 
as- the most effective guhrantcc against tempo* 
tairy fluctuations of exchange. Tiic whole 
wM was invested in sterling securities, tiie 
uterest from which was added to the fund. In 
1900 exchange had been practically stable for 

X years, and it was decided that of the 
ge profits devoted to this fund, six crorcs 
should be kept In rupees In India, instead of 
being InvestM in gold securities. The Gold 
Seserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan* 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that, only 
one-half of the coinage profits should bo paid i 
into ths reserve, the remain dor being used for] 
eapttai expenditure on railways. The Gold i 
Standard Reserve was called into action before I 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and In March 1908. tlio Govoru- 
mimt of India offered bills on the Hecrotury of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
flecretaiy of State sold £1,000,000 Coii.sol3 in 
order to meet such demands. Duting April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,05S,000, On a ropresent- 
ntloD by the GoTcmment of India, tlic Sooretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway coiistriiotioii 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000.000. On the 
outbreak of the war In August 191 4 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for sti'f- 
Ung remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 'J'ho extent 
of these rates is shown on pp. 191, 102. 

Gold. 

Since 1670 there had been no coinage of 
donUe molinrsln India and the last roinase ot 
aingle mohurs before 1918, In which year coinapt 
WM resumed, was in the year 1891 >92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1018 
aatabliBhi^ a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to tlie provi'-ion 
of this proclamation the Ikimbny Branch Mint. 
abali for the purpose of the coinugi^ of gold coins 
bo deemed to be part ot the Mint, and accord- 
Inlfly. (a) the Deputy Master of the Bomb, ay 
fSnfh Mint shall comply with all directions 
• ho'iDay receive from the Master of tile Mint 
tfbeth^ OB regards the exponditure to be in- 
OttRd or the returns to be made or the trnns- 
of Specimen coins to England or other- 
ddim and (1^ the said specimen ^ns shall be 
BiQsdaet to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
Ootnage Act, 1870, so, that they sliall be 
-MMUfawd separately from the a>ins roined in 
Of alt any other branch of the Mint, and 
|51Ea De^y Master of the Bombay 

' and other and picBons employed 


for the purpose of carrying on the baslnesa of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Gold Mohurs and scrveielgns were issued 
Iroin this Mint during 1918. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 15th 8ep« 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) siioll be a legal tender In 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver eolna 


arc : — 




! 

f FifiB 
SlLVEK. 

I 1 

ALLOr. 

TOTAL. 


1 grains. 

grains. | 

grains. 

Rupee .. .. 1 

165 

16 

180 

n.alf-ruppc . . 1 

82# 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 



46 

aniin piece . . ! 

41# 

H 

Biglith of a rupee or i 


J 

1 22# 

2-&nna picre . . j 

1 201 J 


One rupee « 165 grains of fine ellver. 

One shillings 80^^ gtalns of fine silver. 

One rupee =a shillings 2*0439. 

Copper and Bronxe. 

Copper coinage was Introduced into the 
Bengal Brewidency by Act XVII of 1885, And 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXiJ of J844. 

Tlic weiglit of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXlli of 1870 remained tbe same as it was 
ill 1885. It was as follows 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice, or half-onna . • • . 200 

ricp or quuiter-aiina 100 

llalf-picc or onc-eiahth of an aqna . . 50 

Tie, being onc-third of a pice of one- 

twcltli of an anna 

The weight and dimensions of bronre colos 
are as follow^ * — . ^ - 

Standard 
We ight in 
grains troy. ■ 

Plcc .. .. ll, 

Ualf-j)lce .. .. 87# 

Pic .. .. 26 

NIckeL 

Tlic Act of 1900 also provides for the ednago 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
onc-anna piece should tbenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and Issue. The notification also pres* 
cribed the design of the coin, which faaa a waved 
edge with twelve ecollops. tbe greatest diameter 
of tbe coin beta* « and Its leatt 

diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
tesning a halt anna nickel coin was coni^cfftd 
bv the Government of India in 1009, but ofUr 
consultation with Local Governments it qroa 
decided not to take action In thte dlrectlra Mtl 
the people had become thoroughly fOmUlar with 
tiic present one-^ima two-anna 

nidmitoln waa introduced In 1917-lfl* 


Diameter 

ln.ml]li- 

metreo. 

25*4 

21*16 

17*46 
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The Paper Cnrrency. 


Under Acts VI of iSSQ, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Presidency Panks of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras were authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically limited to tbe three cities of 
Oalcntta, Bombay, and Madras. Tiicse Acts 
were repealed, on the 1st Mjirch 1802, by Act 
SIX of 1801, provldlim for the issue of a paper 
oiurency through a Oovcriimcnt Bepartmoiit, 
by means of notes of the Government of India 

K yable to bearer on demand. Since tlien no 
Dks have been allowed to issue notes in India. 
Act II of 1010 amended and consolidated the 
law on tbe subject. ' By it. a note of tlic value of 
five, ten, or fifty rupees, as well as a note of any 
other denominational value whicli tlic Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of Indut^ so specify, was declared to be a 
•* universal currency note,” tliat is, legal tender 
throughout British India and encashalilc at any 
office of issue iu Britisli India ; tlie then existing 
BUb-circlea of Cawnporc, Lahore, Karaclii, and 
Calicut were abolished, and the first tlirce of 
these constituted separate circles of issue in 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bomi)ay, and 
Bangoon. At the same time, by a iiotififation 
Issn^ under the Act, the further Lsue of 20- 
rupee notes was discontinued. By another 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of tiic 
same Act a currency note of the. denominational 
value of one hun<lred rupees was declared to be 
a ** universal currency note.” 

Department of Paper Currency. 

The function of this department is to issue, 
without any limits, promissory notes (called 
euitcncy notes) of the liovcntment of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, of Uie deno- 
minations of Ks. 1, 2/8, 5,10, 50, 100, r>cio, 1,000, 
and 10,000, the issue being made in exehangu for 
rupees or half rupees or for gold coin, wiiich is 
tender, from any Paper Currency office or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
Ib not legal tender, from circle offices ou tiic 
regulsitioD of the Comptroller Geucrnl. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 
Currency notes are supplied by the S(%rctar>' 
of State through tlie Bank of lUnglaiid on an 
Indent from tlie Head Cominissioncr. 'J'he 
Head Commissioner or Commissioners sfipjily 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
^e purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
Bueb note, other than a “ universal ” not^e, bears 
upon It the name of the place from wliicli it is 
Issued and every note is impressed with the 
signature of the Ucad Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Di^uty Commissioner. 

The officers in charge of the circles of issue are 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes in 
exchange for Uic amount Uiercof (1) in rupees or 
half-rupees or in gold coin which is legal tender 
under we Indian Coinage Act ; or in rupees 
made under tbe Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
Geueial. to all treasuries, in gold coin which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at tbe rate of one Government rupee for 
7*58844 grains tioy of fine gold* Onziency 


notes can also be issued against gold coin of 
bullion or silver bullion or sterling seenritios held 
by tbe Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Notes when legal tender. 

Every note is a legal tender in its own circle 
(except by Government at the office of issu^ for 
the amount expressed in that note ; that is to 
say, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion of any payment, citlier to Government 
oil account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
body corjiorate or person in British India, it is a 
legal tender. Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes arc legal tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and liundrcd rupees are payable only at tlie 
office or offices of issue of tbe town from whioh 
they have bom issued. In ordinary circumstances 
every Govi;rnment treasury, of which there are 
about 250 in British India, cashes or exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience; 
and when this cannot be done conveniently for 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex* 
cliunged for travellers. 

The whole amount of currency notes in clicu* 
lation is secured by a reserve of gold and silver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Governmont 
of India or of the United Kingdom. 

The Currency and the War. 

The hi.-^tory oi the' Indian currency during the 
war is one oi -oincwhat strange vicissitudes. It 
was .always aritjcjjMti d that In time of crisis tbe 
great drinaiiu ou ih(‘ Indian system would be for 
gold to inert the remittances to l.ondoQ, accoro'* 
]iaiii(‘d by a simultaneous demand for tbo 
encashme nt of ruficcb in India. At first these 
anticipations were realised. The moment 
ho•^tlliti(> broke, out there was a demano for 
'.t<rlmg nmittanee, llus was met by the free 
I'^iie ol Stirling bills, commonly called Inverse 
CoitiidL, oil J.oiidoii, until demand was 
exhausted. Tli»-re w'as a demand for the en- 
(.asiiiuent oi Notts, this was wisely faced not 
by reducing tlie lacilities lor encashment ; but 
by increasing them. 'J'his measure was entirely 
1 ‘lhcaeioiis and the uneasiness soon sUbaldcd. 
Tii'-i’ealter a series of surprises Was in store for 
those ill aiillioiity. The iinmeiibe demand for 
Imliaii prcxluct', at very high prices, accom- 
panied by a diminished import trade, arising 
I ruin tile diveivioii ol the manufacturing power 
ol threat Britain and the shortage of frei^t, 
with hea\'y Expenuitiire in India on behalf of 
tile lloiiie. Government set up an unprecedented 
demand lor currency. It was accentuated by 
tile viilual cessation of private trade in bullion, 
one of the sources Irom which India in ordinary 
times meets the balance of trade in her favour. 
This induced a very large expansion In the 
volume of currency, both tlie Note issue and the 
metallic circulation. The appetite for mpees 
was insatiable and was met only by beai^ 
purchases from the United States ; and uthougn 
it was reduced by the issue of Notes ol sioaiicff 
denominations, namely ol one rupee and two 
rupees eight auiias.it still persists and is a 
source of considerable embarrassment at a 
time when tbo whole world is clamooxlnglor 
the predons metolB. 
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Demand for Currency. 

iChe extent of this demand for curronoy will 
be seen from the following; table. In 1013-14, 
the last pre-war year, Jbhe total demand for cur- 
rency amounted to ]1b. 2,3,84 lakhs ; in the last 
financial year It reached a total of Its. 33,15 
lakba^tlie largest on record. Thu figures are in 
lakhs of rupees 


(X) SiLVim— 

Kew rupee coinage 

Increase ( — ) of decrease (-j-) in tho 
Currency Deserve of Kiipeus . . 
Xbqiorts from India 

1917-18. 

-f23,12 

-i-c,r.8 

—1.62 

Total Silver 

-f28,l8 

(2) CtoED— 

Net imports of .sovereigns (1 liroii gli 

Currency) 

Increase ( — ) or derr<‘a«c (-f) in 
Currency Hcser\’c of sovereigns 

in India 

Transfer from or to the Cold 
Standard Deserve 

4-9, (»3 

4"-, *- 

+ 15 

Total Cold . . 

+11,60 

(3) Increase (+) or decrease (— ) in 
the circulation ol ciineiicy notes - 

(4) Increase ( — ) or decrease (-f) in 

Treasury balances 

•; 13..1‘J 

—.5 

GRAND Total CvuRrNfv 
Demands 

+53,1 


India's Demand for Silver. 

The rupee coinage was exrerdinRly heavy. Tn 
discussing it the Controller oJ euiTi iicy ,iri hi<l.isi 
annual report, say.s The rupee eoinageof the 
year amounted to 23,-12 lakli>., while (he net 
reduction in the rupee balances in trea'.iuii and 
in Currency was 6,80 lakhs. Dcdiwling t lie rul)t•e^ 
shown in the trade accounts as having iiern 
e2q)ortod by sea from India, tlic actual nuinlx r 
of rupi'cs ^ded in the yrar to tin- ciunlaiion 
in the liands of the irnhlh; was thu< 27,S(; lakhs. 
Compared with 1916-17, when tin* ul)sovi)tion 
was 33,81 lakhs, the absorption in 1917-18 wji.- 
on a aoinewliat smaller scale. It will he ot 
interest to note hiT<- that between the 1<1 .Xiigust 
1914 and 31st March 1918 the lunnher o! iiijx'es 
passed into clFcnlatioii w'as 78,93 Jakiis, n pre- 
senting just over 270 million oiinees ol line «<il\er. 
Tile total W'orld production in tlie lour year^ 
1914 to 1917 has l«eeii estimated at 050 iiiillioii 
ounces, so that Indian coin requin ini rit^ in tin 
44 montliR in question alone ri'pre«'ent more than 
41 per cent, of the estimated world production 
In those four years. To the coin reqiJrenients 
must be added tlie net imports ot silver on priMitc 
account whlcti in the same period have 
amoanted to 128 million ounces, bringing the 
total quantity of silver absorbed in India 
between tho dates mentioned to 398 million 
.cUnoes.” 

Demand for Sovereigns. 

. Xn order toreduoe the drain on the Paper Cur- 
xency Deserve sovereigns were issued; these, 
OVhifi to tho ^minm on gold, immediately 


disappeared. On this subject the Controller of 
Currency says : — 

**As regards sovereigns i the absorption 
amounted to Ds. 11,06 lakhs. It can safely 
be asserted that the whole of this amount went 
into hoards or tho melting pot, and represents 
no real addition to the circulation as a matter 
of lact, the absorption of sovereigns In tlie 
year was some.wbat larger than Is disclosed by 
the above- statement, for thi' figures there given 
do not include sovereigns imported and passed 
into consumption without presentation at a 
Coveriiinent olllce or treasury. In normal 
tiMies ' lie profiortlon of eiich imports to those 
which are tenden d to the Currency liepartment 
is not Very serious and possesses no spc'Cial 
sigiiilieat 'e. 'riio reduction, ‘-iuce the outbreak of 
w;ir, in private imports ot gold, which is largely 
required for use in connection with the arta, 
has einis(‘d a scaifity value to attach to the 
-.ovi-reigii ns a commodity and imported 
sovereigns have consequently not found their 
way into the ciirreiiey oi the country. Currency 
'lovi-nigns wc-re released in the year between 
April and Augn-t 1917 and again in February 
and Martii 1918 to relieve the strain on tho 
liver balances. They were issut'd primarily 
in connection with tlie purchase in Northern 
India ol wlieat for th(‘ Poyul Commission, 
though both ill April 1917 and in February and 
.March 1918, i'-siies w'ere also made in certain 
di-iriets ot Madras and Certain of the cotton* 
glowing districts of Donibay. 

The Note Circulation. 

Tile following talile illustrates the increase 
in the Note circulation as compared ndth pre* 
viou-' ycaib : — 

fin lakhs of rupees.) 


1 

CiacrLATlON ON 

M IKCH. 

Increase 
in average 
aetivo 


li'ro-is Net .Vctlve 

circu- 

lation. 

1 

1899-1000 .. 

1 ; 

2 S. 74 ' 27 . 01 ! 

22,10 


1904-05 

39.18; 30,30l 

! ' 

28,46 

+6.84 

j 1909-10 

54 , 41 ! 49,10j 

39,98 

+9,10 

1910-11 

54 , 99 ! 48,41. 

40,17 

+1,M 

1911-12 

61,3P 50,17 

44,61 

+3,14 

1912-13 

68,98 50,30 

47,32 

+3,60 

1913-14 

66,12 68,72 

49,97 

+1.24 

.1914-15 

61,63 55,65 

43,90 

—1,20 

1916-16 

67,73 64,13 

53,19 

+2.66 

1916-17 

80,37 81,98 

67,08 

+11.28 

1917-18 

99,79 97,78 

84,80 

+12,61 
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The Gold Staniard Reserve. 


The fleoies tor the not otrcalation cscladc liic. trpwmrlre end also of notes held in file Bead 
value of thenotcB held in the llcscrvo TreaKurloB. Oihoes of thi* Presidency BankB. . 

Those for the active circnlatioa further exclude 1 he Paper Currency Zh^partment made a 
the value of iiott's ‘in all other Government I profit of Bs. 1,52, lakhs during the ycar< 

The Currency Reserve .-^The currency reserve at the close of the financial year was 
made up of: — 

Silver coin In India Bs. 10,40 Inkhs. 

Gold coin and bullion in India Bs. 20,85 Inklis. 

Silver bullion uudtT coinage Bs. .‘10 Inklis, 

Gold coin and bullion in Pngland Bb. G7 1okb>«. 

Securities Bs. 61,48 lakhs. 

These securities were held in the follow iut: form : — 

Moirinal Valiii*. Cost price. 




a. 

p- 

Bs. * a, p 

IR BUPBB BKOtTKlTlES— 

34 per cimt. loan of 1842-43 . . 

.. 8,15.05,000 

0 

0 

8,00.00,000 0 0 

3 per oent. loan of 1 SOG-OT . . 

.. 2,04.86,50(1 

0 

0 

1,00,90,945 10 0 


10,20.81 .500 

0 

0 

t 9,09,00,045 10 0 


£ 

if. 

»/. 

£ s. d. 

IR SyRRUNO &ECtTBlTlF.S— 

24 per cent. Consols • . 

. . 2.628,438 

1 

6 

2.240,468 18 0 

British Treasury Bi 1 is 

[32,777.000 

0 

0 

32,078,782 12 0 

» 

3«) ,40o,438 

1 

0 

31,319,251 10 9 





= P..s, 01,47,83,778 1 0 


THE GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


The Gold Beserve Fund was first started in ; 
the begbning of 1901 when the profits which ' 
' jhad aocmed from the coinage of rupees from , 
,%»11 1000 amounting to £3 millions were ; 
'^M^ted to i^e fund, gradually remitted to i 
from time to time and there invested ; 
^in sterling secarltios. In the following years i 
l.tbe demand for rupees for trade requirements I 
'>1W0eBBltated farther heavy coinage and the . 
Itevestments held In the Gold Beserve Fund 
^ gapfdly BWdled by the credit of the profits , 
"cup the Intereet thereon and amounted at the | 
uDse of 1005-06 to £124 millions. During : 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade i 
activity reeulted in an unprecedented demand j 
tot silver currency and necessitated exception- 1 
al^ heavy coinage in a short space of time, j 
Ho avoid the fioBsiblllty of a recurrence of 
inoonvenience, a separate silver branch, 
of the Gold Beserve Fund was formed and 
wsa brought up to Its proposed limit of rupees 
6 czores (£4 mUllans) by Jtfaroh 1007; and 
after being for a short time known as the **Gold 
and Silver Beserve Fund ** it was finally named 
the Gold Standard Beserve. At the dose 
’ of 1906-07, the Beserve contained nearly £17 
J^JUons, of w^b dl2| millions were held U) 


securities, £4 millions In rupees In India and 
the rest in gold in India and as a book credit. 
It is not necessary in this report to recount 
the events of the latter half of 1007-08. It 
will be sufficient to mention that the sole in 
India during tiie first lialf of 1008-00 of sterling 
bills on I^ndon resulted in the witbdrowid 
from circulation in India of some Bs. 12 crores, 
the equivalent bdng withdrawn in gdd by the 
Secretary of State from the Beserve In londco, 
Bficiiriiies to tlic value of over £8 mllUons being 
put on the market. By November 1008, the 
silver in the Beserve in India hod reached 16* 65 
crores. The subsequent improvement In trade 
conditions neressitatod a portion of this sUvar- 
being transferred to the Paper Currency Bepait- 
ment to meet notes and frequent slmfiar nioB* 
fers continued' to be made, the acoouat^lieli^ 
adjusted by a transfer In the opposite dlseo- 
tion in London, made in gold from the Our- . 
reocy Beserve held there to the Gold Standard' 
Beserve. By Sfarch 1011, tiie silver biaiwi ' 
in India contained only 2*00 crores and 
balance remained at this figure till S^itemhn 
1012, when the resumption of (xfinage 
It possible gradually to Increase It up^ Bs. d 
ororesi of which ^ were hdd Ig ^ 
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Effeets of the War.— The reoommendAtloiiB 
«| the Currency ComiuisBlon regarding the policy 
to be pursued towards the Gold Standard Bcser- 
ve win be found eiplalned In detail in the section 
Goirency CommlsslDn (q. v.). Briefly, they 
were that the silver branch of the Reserve 
dionldbe abolished, and the rupees in the 
Beserve transferred to tlic Paper Currency 
Reserve in exchange for an equivalent in gold ; 
that a much larger gold holding. In liquid gold, 
should be aimed at; and that the Secretary 
of State should be prepared to sell sterling 
btUs and telegraphic transfers on London, or j 
Reverse Coundls as they are sometimes called, 
on demand. Unfortunaiely ttie war broke 
out before there was time for this policy to be 
carried into effect, so the emergency found the 
Reserve in a transition stage. Tiie mi'aHiircs 
adopted were prompt and cilicacious. The 
silver branch of the Reserve wos abolished 
by transferriKg the rupees therein to the Paper 
Currency Reserve in exchange for an equiva- 
lent In sovereigns, so that the Reserve was 
composed entirely of gold and gold securities. 
After a brief interval, necessary to consult, 
the Secretary of State, who naturally had to 
colour his arrangements by the abnormal 
financial conditions prevailing in London, a 
notification was issued early in August 1914 to 
the effect that Government would be prepared 
to sell sterling bills and telegraphic transfers ! 
on London to the extent of a iiiillioii sttTliiig a ; 
week, at the following rates Bills 1-3-20 32d. | 
and telegraphic transfers 1-3-27 32a. This at 
once steadied the exchanges. ( 

As the war went on tin* inovviuent was in 
precisely the opposite dirrction. As ex]uained| 
In the section dealing with the Papi r Curn'iiey,! 
the demand for rupees wu« insatiable : nt the | 
same time the price ot sliver (‘ontinued to- 
rise. Govemnieiit declined to buy -.ilvir lori 
coinage and to issue rupeo at a Joss, oii' 
Angusc 20th, 1017, the rate of f'Xeliange was i 
raised to one shilling and live pence. LfitiT 
very large silver purchases were*, made Irom the , 
dollar reserve In the ITnited Stales* to iiieit, 
the *price whidi had to be X)aid lor this on April i 
11th, 1018, the rate ol e.Ydiang(' was raised to! 
one shilling and six pt'iice. At that liguru it I 
now stands. 

The comparative failure of the rains in 101B,| 
With the consequent cessaliojj ol the export 
of food grains from India, cuii>ed a mi id d^^ln^- 
banee in the exchange market, iNink.s and firms, 
who had laid down lunds in India to tlnanee 
the export trade requiring to remit them to 


London. After an Inexcusable delay the Go- 
vernment of India issued Sterling Bills, according 
to iKilicy ; the demand was soon satisfied and 
the need for rupees resumed. 

The following statement shows the ■ position 
of the Gold Standard Reserve at the close of the 
fliiauelal year. Under ordinary circumstances 
the very lii-avy coinage of rupees would have 
swi'lled the Reserve, lor the profits on coining 
are credited to this fund. Owing to the high 
price of silvcT there is no profit on coining; 
therefore the only accretlom. to the fund arise 
frou. the iiit( rest on the investments . 

Details of the Gold Sfaudard Reserve on 
Blst March, 1918 
In Kii. land — 

S 

E'-timated value on the Slst 
Jlfarch 1018 of the Sterling 
Securities of the nominal value 
ol £29,389,824 (as ptT details 

btdow) 28,452,943 

Cash placed by the Secretary of 
Stitti' iu Council at short 

notice •• 6,000,409 . 

In TiidiOr^ 

Gold •• •• «• •• NU. 

Total • , 34,458,442 

Di tallh of investments • - 

Face value. 

£ 

JiOeal f.oans 3 per cent. Stock . 200,000 

Gun run teed 24 * per cent. Stock 438,720 

TrmiHv.iuI (Jov<-rnnent 3 per 
cent. Guniaiiteed Stock 

(1923— .'>3) 1,002,028 

l Aelu qiier (> per rent. J^oiidH .. ■ 4,082,800 

Exelicquer 3 per cent. Bonds, 1922 2,006,800 

„ 1021 139,800 

Kx'elu qiier 3 pi r eeni . Bonds •• 2,008,000 ; 

iMiliiida 3,' j)ei ecjil. Bonds 161,000 

N. w South Wiib s 31 jjer cent. 

Slock 118,000 

Biitish T^ea^u^y Bills .. •• 13,494,000 

Xiitional >Vur Loan 5 per cent. . 3,762,181 

Total .. 


20,380,824 
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The Cmreney Commlssioii. 


The BotbI Gonmnlssioii onTndlen Cnrmicy 
tad Finance was appointed In April 1913, m 
Older to Inquire Into certain questions arising 
out of the managimpnt of the Indian curreiio) 
eyatem and the control of Indian finance hor 
some yean, and particular!) siiici the Anuncau 
erisls of 1907, when the Indian cunencv system 
was severely tried, much criticism had been 
levelled agnmst the manner in which the prui 
dples laid down by the low lor CommitUi of 
1893 bad been developed and acainst the 
extent to which Indian funds and nMeiics 
had been drawn to London Ihtsc cnticism«i 
were Inonglit to a head when stronir ( ompi luit 
was made in Parliament of the age no thiou.Hh 
which large purchases of sihcr were made 
for the Government of Indii in 1J12 

It was to settle these I'.sues that the Commis- 
slon was appointed and it took cvilcnci 
tbroughont the latter part of the )e ir 1011 

ThO Report — Ihe report was d itcd February 
24th, 1014» some delay occuirm^ throiMh the 
necesaity of retemng it to Sir H iirv Clnlmers 
srho had taken up his post as (jovonior oi 
Ceylon and bir Shapiirji 13ro icin v ho h id bee ii 
ohuged to return to Bombay on iceount oi tin ) 
severe financial crisis consequent on tb(. fidiii 
of certain of the swad shl bonks Ihe ritort aa 
long and detailed so the ( oinnnssion furnishe 1 i 
Biimmazy of It, which condcnsiHl their opimcins 
and reoommendalions in the follow 1114 r issi^cs — 

1 The establishmrat of the c\ch ingi % dii 

of the rupee on 1 still lasts his I cn 
and 18 of the first importauc to Indi i 

2 The mciBSurcs adopted for the mainti nance 

of the cxcli inr vilii cf tli iui hii 
been neoebsaiilv and lialitly nth r suf 
plcmentuyto than in Ul r spictsdir ctly 
m puiBuanf^e of the rc eommciidatioiis ol 
the Cominlttee of 1898 

3. These measures worked well in lu ensn of 

1*X)7 08, the only otctsiori upon wliiih 
they have been seicicly tested liilluilo 

4. The time has now arriied toi 1 rtcnn ilui 

Uem of tlie ultimate goil of the liidiin 
CuirenGy system 1 he belief of tli (om- 1 
mittee (» 1898 was tint a Oold Curniic) ' 
in active clrculition is an essentiil condi . 
tion of the maintenance of the bold l 
Standard in India but ttu history of the 
last 16 years tfiows that the Gold Stm | 
dardhaa becnlirm]> secured without tlus 
oondltton 

6 . It would not Jbe to India's advantage to 

encourage an Increased use of gold in 
thetntonal cueulaticm. 

0. 31ie people of India neithor desire nor need 
my ccmsldecable amonnt of gold for esr- 
odatifm as ouirency, and the cuneney 
most generally suitable fbr the Internal 
needs of India oonsists of rupees and 
BQlei. 

7. Amintfor the coinage of gold Is not needed 

f orpurposes of euixenoyor exchange^ hut 
tt genuinely demsodi 

ft and the Govemmoit of In^ ore pre* 


pared to incur the espenaei theta li no 
objectlcm in principle to its estabHiBinMBt 
either from the Indian or from the Xmpe* 
nal standpoint provided that uie oan 
mmtod is the sovereign (or the half-sover- 
eign) , and it Is pre-eminently a queetlOD 
in which Indian senUment should ftevaU. 


8 If a mint foi the rotnage of gold Is not 
established, refined gold shoiM be 
received at the Bombay Mint In es* 
change for currency. 

9. Tlie Government should oonttnue to aim 
at giving the peoido the form of etrtenegr 
which the) demand, whetherrupees notes 
01 gold, but the use of notes should be 
encouraged 

10 Ih fss ntul point i« that this intomsl 
cut reney shoul 1 be supported for esohluige 
purpose s b\ a thoroughly adequate reserve 
of geld iiidst rliTig 

11 No limit cm at present be fixed to the 

imount up to w hich the Gold Standard 
It ervi she iild I c acenmniated. 

12 111 pmbtsou coinage of rupees should 
firth pr s nt eoiitiime to be credited 
ixelu i\ilv to the liU serve 

13. A much large r proportion of the Beaerva 
h ul 1 be held m actual gold By an cx- 
ebiiin oi is ts bctwuu this Beserve 
II d th Pip 1 Cnmncy Beserve, a total 
< f il out L 10 UOO 000 in gold can be at 
OI e s cur d lhi<- total should bo raised 
as oproitiiiiity off rs to £16,000,000 and 
tb r lit r th luthorltlob should ana at 
k piii/om-h dfolthe total Beserve In 
letual 4 old 

14 111 liiiliin brinch of tlie Gold Standard 
it iv in which rupees arc now held 
shoul 1 h ibtlished, the rupees b^lng 
hull il ov r to the Paper Currency Re- 
s iv in exchange for gold. 


15 111 prop r pi ICC for the location of tbs 
wh 1 of the Gold Standard Beserve is 
I iiiduii 


IG Jh Gove mm iit should definitely under* 
tike to s 11 bills In India on London at 
th r i of Is 3 29 iHd per rupee when* 
( V r e died upon to do so 

17 The Paper Currency system of India dundd 
bo made more elastic The flduelaxy 
portion of the note issue should be In- 
creased at once from 14 erons to 29 
crores, and thereafter fixed at a nuudttihBl 
ot the amount of notes held by Govern* 
ment In the Beserve Tressuries ^us one* 
third of the net droulatlon, and ffte 
Government should take power to mefte 
temporary Investments or loons ftam ftM 
fiduciary portion withm this liimrtnHm 
In India and in London, asnfi ottemalm 
to investment in permonent sseoittlsii 

18. Wc recommend the immedlnto nntveiMdh 
satlon of the 600 rum note end the 
Inoreaso of thb fMltttfii for the OKpfii* 
ment of notee. 


# 
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' 19* The Aggregate balances In India and Lon- 
„ V don In recent years have nnusually 
• ^ large. Tbls hM been due mainly, though 
' not entirely, to acddental causes and to 
\ fibe exceptional prosperity of India. 

SOI Oantion is Justiliable in framing Budgets 
; in India, but has been carried rather fur- 
; ther than was necessary in recent years. 

Slj A change In the date of the commencement 
I of the financial year from the Ist April to 
I the let I!ovember or the iPt January 
i would probablyenablo the Government 
< of India to frame more accurate Budgets. 

Snob a change would also enable the 
; India Office to fix the araountt of their 
I borrowings m London with closer regard 
! to immediato needs. We commend this 
proposal for favourable consideration. 

|B2. The praci ice of transferring revenue sur- 
< pluses to London to be used in avoiding 
I or reducing fresh, borrowings for capital 
expenditure hns been thoroughly justified 
In the interest of India, and the Secretary 
of State has made good use, for this pur> 
/ pose or for actual reduction of debt, of tlic 
I balances from time to time accumulated 
In his hands. 

28. But the recommendations which wc 
make as regards loans by Qovorninunt in 
India may lead to a revision oftheocca* 
sions, though not of the extent, of trans* 
fees of money to London. 

24. The indraendent Treasury system of the 
Indian Government Is not an ideal one. 
It is portly responsible for the stringency 
which recurs annually in tlie InOiau 
money markets. 

26. We recommend that the Government of 
India should make a regular pmetiue 
of granting loans to the Presidency Brinks 
from thdr surplus balances in India 



20. In deciding upon the location of surplus 
balances, the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State should act in con- 
^ sultation, and, while the transmission of 
the necessary funds to London at favour- 
able rates .of exchange is the first con- 
sideration, the anthority sliould havr re- 
gard to all the factors including the 
possibility of ntUlalug surplus balances 
for loans in India. 


27, 


! i;i 


In carrying out these recommendations, 
the authorities should proceed tenta- 
tively and with caution. 

We recommend that the amount of the 
rupee loans in India should be 
Increased as mudi as posdble. The 
figurea of recent loans appear to have 
been somewhat over cautious. We cal 
attentlOD to the questions of relaxing 
present regulations In regard to endorse- 
— 00 rupee^per and of creating new 


T|ie,Beeretary of State sdis Council Drafts, 
not for the convenience of trade, but to 
PSOviA* the funds needed In London to 
pMstdia lieqnlreiiients of the Secretary of 


80. The India Office perhaps sold Connell 
Drafts nnnecessarl^y at very low rates on 
occasions when the London balance was 
in no need of replenishment, bnt we do 
not recommend any restrictions upon 
the absolute discretion of the Secremry 
of State as to the amount of drafts sold 
or the rate at which they are sold, pro- 
vided that it is within the gold i^ts. 
The amount and occasion of sales shoold 
be fixed with reference to the argenqy of 
the Government's requirements and the 
'*atc of exchange obtainable, whether 
the drafts arc against Treasury balances 
or against the Beserves. 

SI. Tl -'re has been some excess of caution In 
the renewal of debt by the India Office 
during recent years. 

32. Q'he system of placing portions of the 
India Office balance out on ^oit loan 
with approved borrowers in the dty of 
London is on the whole well monagedt 
but we draw attention to^ — 

(a) The term for which loans are made. 

(2>) The desirability of 0vlng greater publi- 
city to the methods by wbkdi adnusslon 
is gained to the list of approved bor- 
rowera. 

(c) Some defects In the list of approved 
sccuritieB and espedaily Its narrow 
range. 

33. There is no ground for the suggestion that 
the City members of the Secretaiy 
State's Council showed any kind of lavoa 
iirltism in placing on deposit with certain 
banks, witli the directorates of wbtoh 
they were connected, a part of the India 
Office balance at a time when It was too 
large to be placed entirely with the ap- 
proved borrowers. But we call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State to the de- 
sirability of avoiding as far as possible ail 
occasion for such criticism, though It may 
be founded on prejudice and Ignorance 
of the facte. 

34. Wc observe that in our opinion the time 
has come for a general review of the re- . 
lations of the India Office to tiie Bank of 
England. 

35. The working of the present arrangements 
for the remuneration of the Seeretoxy 
of State’s broker should be watetaedj ftn d 
if necessary they should be revised. 

30. We record our high opinion of the way In 
which the permanent staff, both In 
and in London, have performed the oom- 
plkated and difficult financial dutici 
pl:iced upon them. 

37. We recommend a conttnuanoe of a Finance 
Committee of Council as providing the 
machinery most suitable for the work 
required 

88. The Finance Committee should. If pos- 
sible, contain three members with finan- 
cial experience, representing — 

(a) Indian Official Finance. 

(b) Indian Banking and Gommaioa^ 

(p) The London Money Market. / 
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In aay case ihere ehoiild be at least 
one member with Indian financial 
experience. The alieence of any le- 
nreaentatlve of Indian finance on 
the Committee since 1011 has re- 
sulted in giving undue prominence 
to the representation of I^udonCity 
experience. 

80. While we suggest that the changes recent* 
]y proposed and now under discussion in 
the constitution of the India Council may 
require some modification in order to pro- 
•ide for the continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council, we arc in sympathy 
with the desire for expediting financial 
business, which is one of the objects in 
view. 

40. The present arrangement under which 
the Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
having financial experience, is able to 
share with the Financial Secretary tlie 
responsibility for financial business in the 
Inoia Oflice has many advantages For 
the future we recommend that cither (1). 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Under 
Secretary of State should have financial 
experience as at prosent, or (2) there 
should be two Assistant Under Secre- 
taries, of whom one should have financial 
experience. 

41. We are not in a position to report either 
for or against the establishment of a State 
or Central Bank, but wc regard the sub- 
ject as ouc which deserves early and c.irc- 
ful consideration, and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a small expert committee 
to examine the whole question in India, 
and dthcr to pronounce against the pro- 
posal or to work out? in full detail a 
oonoreto scheme capable of immediate 
adoption. 

A Note of Dissent. — The report was signed 
by Sir James Begble subject to a note of dissent. 
In this he points out that the currency policy 
directed to the attainment of stability m the 
exchange value of the rupee by ineaus of gold 
veeerves collected from the profits realised on the 
ootnage of rupees had brought into existence an 
Vcoctensive token currency, which w.is not a 
desirable form of ciirri'iicy for a country which 
mbsorbs {paid on a very large scale. Sir James 
B^bie the^ore held the view. 

' ** That the true line of advance for the ear> 
fancy policy is to diseourage an extension of the 
token currency by providing increased facilities 
for the distribution of gold wiien further increases 
In the currency become necessary. These greater 
fadUties should, 1 consider, include tlic issue of 
dOM coins from an Indian mint of a value more 
I ottnlfie for ccneial currency use than the sover- 
etgjfljn ball-sovereign, tor the purpose of assist- 
ingHWistributlon of gold when, as Is frequently 
the case, the balance of trade is strong in indin’s 
fgvoor and gold arrives in considerable quanti- 


ties. 1 also think that anppttes of goldcolai 
should be laid down In the up-country dlstriett 
with the object of giving tiie general pubiD 
effective opportunities of obtaining gold oolni/ 

Action on the report as a whole tiM 
been deferred until after the termiaa|iion 
of the war— indeed it is doubtful If any imrt 
of general prououaccinent will be made on the 
report, because of the great changes effected 
by tile war-partial action has been tak^ in 
order to meet immediate noocssltles. Taus 
in 1914 the sliver brancti of the Gold Standm 
iteserve was abolished, the rupees held in toat 
; reserve being exchanged for an equivalentCin 
gold taken from the Baper Guncucy ’Broeilre. 

. The Gold Standard lleserve — it is sometimes 
: called the Gold Beserve Fund — ^now oonslits 
I entirely of gold and gold securities. In 1014 
! a Notification was issued guaranteeing to Isste 
•' sterliiig drafts on the Secretary of State in 
I London — these are called for ccmvenleno^ 
j lie verse Councils — at gold export point oi! 

: demand. The exti'ut of this demand will bi| 

I found in the section dealing wltli the Pape| 

; Currency and the Gold Standard Eeserve 
' (see ante)* Another important step waa takmi' 

] by the Secretary of State when he announced . 
that he liad exchanged tlic Consol holdingin the 
Cold Standard Ttc^serve for the new four and a 
i ludf iK^r ci>nt. loan. Tlic ofllcial communique 
’ said; — "tlie Secretary of State has con verted 
; the entire holdings of Consols in the Gold 
! Standard Reserve amounting to £3,266,891 
j into stock of the nevr war loan to the value of 
. £2,177,594. This lias been done partly by the 
acquisition of conversion rights from the public 
1 and to a smaller oxt'‘ut by a direct tender for 
j the new loan.” In the autumn of 1014, whm 
; tlicre seemed to be every likelihood of a com* 

. pleie break In the price of cotton unless special 
j .steps were taken to miablc iioldcrs to cany the 
, crop, the Government of India stiffened the 
; money market by offering the Fn^sldcncy Banks 
' loans from the Paper Currency Reserve In order 
to aislhtin the financing of threatened trades. 

; This help was not needed, because cotton re- 
I covered iti> value with surprising celerity, and 
. tliore has been a surplus, rather than a defl* 

, cieiicy of money. The Invttsted portion of the 
; Paper Currency Rcscr^'e has been increased. 

' The question of a State Bank Is in abeyance. 
When the scheme was first mooted its reception 
was generally hostile. It was impossible to see 
I liow theiiitt'rests of the three Presidency Banks 
; aud of tiie. large Joint Stock and Ebechange 
i Banks could be< reconciled with a great State 
i nstitutiou. Since then there has beim a certain 
; rcvulnlon of feeling, though opinion is still 
, iilcKily divided, and there are many who, whilst 
j not hostile to a State Bank psrss, are indfoeffSi^ 

! to think that Government can be Of move 
assistance in time of crisis by remaining outside 
banking and placing its resources at the disposal J 
of the market through the Presidency Banlui tn "I 
time of pressure. I 
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The history of Indian Railways very closely 
nflects the flnaDciai viclsBitudes of the country. 
Not for some t-lme after the establishment of 
BaUwaj'S In Bntfland was their construction 
In India conteinplated, and then to test tlioir 
applicability to Bastem conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 184&. Tlieso 
were from Calcutta to Raniaanj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyaii 
(88) miles. Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonaiu (89 luile^), MaUra^ 
Railway. Indian Railway building on u 
Scrions scale dates from Lord l)alliousie*3 great 
minute of 1858, wherein, after dwediing upon 
the great social, political and roinmereial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief c'lties by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk line.*-- 
llnking the Presidencies wilh <‘ach other and 
the hiland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Oi 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, diiriim tlie 
Mutiny, the barrers imposed on free coniinii- 
nicatioo were severely felt. As tln're wms no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Enulisli Companies, ilie interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the piirpusi.. Ity the end 
of 1850 contracts had been eutcred iiiio with 
eight companies lor the construction of a.lKiu 
miles of line, involving a cnaruntced eapiial 
of £52 millions. These coiupariiei< weie (1) 
The East Indian ; (2) the (;reat indlun Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) tiie. Uoirbay, Maroda 
and Central India ; (5) the Kaoteni Bengal ; 
the Indian Branch, ?iow the Oudli and 
hllkund State Railway; (71 the Sirid, 
Punjab and Bcllii, now merge! in the North 
Western State Railway; (81 tlie Cifat, Smith- 
cm of India, iiow the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of tiie Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment hail tbercforc again to resort to the 
syV.em of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
( 1882 - 85 ), absorbed by the Great Indian 
iViiin ulu ; llie Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87)i 
tlie Southern Marat hn (i882), and the Assam- 
Beugal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, h t on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

Tn 1870, embaiTasscd by famine and by the 
fall of t.he exeUauge value of the rupee, Gov- 
eriimoiit again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Pour companies were 
promoted : — the Nilgsri, the Delhi- IT mballo- 
Ralka, (tie Boncal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. Tlie first becatue bankrupt; 
the secoiul and (iiird received guarantees, 
and tlie Tiriiut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A btep ot even greater iip- 
portunee was taken when Native States 
W'<ri: invited (o undertake construction iu 
iheir own ternioiie'ii, and the Nizam's Gov- 
eiiiineut guaranti^od the interest on 330 miles 
of line in tiie Mate ot Hyderabad. This was 
the tirsi of the large Ry^>lom of Native State 
l(ailwa\i<. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,2.'>r) miles were opened, of which all save 
I."! were on the broad gauge; dunng the next 
ten years llieriv were opened 4,230, making 
tiie, total 8,404 (on the broad gauge 6,502, the 
, metre J.-SG.-i, and narrow 671 Then ensued 
a period of llnaneiul ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the r.ostly lines built 
on t.he tioutier. 'J'lte Vcrijdeh incident, which 
brought Great !lntaiii and Russia to the verge 
of war, neeessitated the eonucction of our 


The main principle in the formation of these 
eompanies was a GovcrniiKMit guarantee on 
their capital, for tJiis was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
Marautee was live per cent, roupled wilh tlie 
free grant of all the land rcqiiin'd ; in return 
the eompanies w'ere rcquiied to .•'hare the 
sorplus profits with the Government, alter 
the guaranteed interest had been met ; tlie 
tatereBt charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways woie to be svdd to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close ot twenty- 
five years and tlie Government were to exeV- 
ijdm, close control over expenditure and work- 
The early results were disai (>ointinc 
Wnilat the Railways greatly luci eased the 
efilelency of the administration, the mobility 
p Of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
. moveinent of tbe population, they failed to 
make profits sufllclent to meet the guaranteed 
hitereH. Some critics attributed this to tbe 
finneoeriarlly high standard of const'cction 
odooted. and to the engineers* ignorance of 
todal oondltioiu * the result wa« that bv 1869 
Iho deflelt OD the Railway budget was Ua. 1661 
rnkhi, Seetong for some more economical 
.RWthod ooostme^, toe Oovermuent 


out pi st.<« al Ouetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk linc''. Tin* sections through the desolate 
llurnai and Bulan Passes were enormously 
cosily; it i.^ said that they might have been 
ballasted with njpee.« ; the long tunnel under 
tile Khojiik Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary. but uiipiolltablc outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — ^the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies WM'O otfered a rebate on tlie gross earn- 
ings of tiie traffic interchanged with tbe main 

■ hue. so that tlic dividend might rise to lour 
. per cent, tut the rebate was limited to 20 per 

■ cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these con- 
'ditions. there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
j Prautej, ilie South Behar, and tbe Southern 
I Punjab, altliough only in the case of the first 
I were the terms strictly adhered to. The Borsl 

Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
I with rolling stock designed to illustrate (be 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive In view of tbe 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised Ui 1896 to provide lot on 
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I'lMIQIe floitnuiftee of 8 por oent. wiU a tbafp 
^l»f torg^ uofltf, or rotate np to the full »- 
twfe iiTm main line's net earnings in suiH^e- 
. iMnt of their own net earnings, the total being 
to. 8| per cent, on the capital outlay. 
■ ITntar tlieso terms, a considerable number of 
feeder lino companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacts. 
JtM thflse terms did not at first attain their 

^ they were further revised, and in lieu 

I substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 

AO from 3 to 31 per cent, and of rebate from 

Site 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 6 per cent, in both cases. At last 
uie requirements of the market were met, and 
then has since been a mild boom in feeder 
callway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important nliange 
was In progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the timfllo, both passenger and goods. The 
Idling la of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
enunent to rtaew them on more favourable 
terma. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Ballway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines. 
tUi'Was the CindereUa Railway in India — ^tbe 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with tiie completion 
of the Obenao and Jlielnm Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
lor tta State. In 1900 the railways for tlie 
, first time showed a small gain to the State. 
; In sneoeeding years the net receipts grew 
sspldly. In the tour years ended 1007-08 
/'they averaged* close upon £2 millions a year. 

. Sh the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
Jwrvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
panic caused by the American financial 
led to a great falling of! in receipts Just 
fim working expenses were rising, owing 
|;-tlie general Increase In prices. Instead of a 
here was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
accounts for 1908-00. But in the 
ig year there was a reversion to a pro- 
. toe net Railway gain has steadily in- 
... VoT the yev ended March 1917 this 
amonnted to £ 7,482,314. Although in a 
„ _itry like India, where the finances are 
iaislnly dependent upon the sharacter of the 
ion, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
is DO reason to anticipate a further 



___ but every ground for hoping that the 
fallway profits will fill the vacuum In the 
Indlaa sevsnaes oansed by the cessation of the 
oplom trade with China. 

Contraets Revised. 

A very Importaot fhetor in this changed 
noilUon Is the revision of the original con- 
ItaBti under which the guaianteed Unes were 
.tatatrnotsd. The five ijer cent, dividend, 
dSUMBteed at SfiA per mpee, and the half- 
Irsfiriy setfIsmentB made these eompsoles 
'a dnun on the State at a time when theh stoek 
Wif qt a high premls^i* Tfie Jlrsf; ooutract^ 


to fall in was the JEast Indli 

connecting Calcutta with ^ 

em provbces. When the oontrset 
the Government exercised their right af pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purmiaee-iaiiiW ' 
in the form of terminable ammltles, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sbikbfi 
fund for the redemption of capital. The mu- 
way thtiB became a State line; bat it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the Bsst 
Indian Company brought to the State In the 
ten years ended 1900, after meeUng all obarm 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of wUoh the 
purchase of the line was mode, and Interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the Uate 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly tea mU- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years bom 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700.000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to sevehty 
millions sterling. No other railway ahows 
results quite equal to the Bast Indian, beoaosti 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy iine, it possesses its own coUleiies and 
enjoys clieap coal. But with allowance fair 
these factors, all the other guaranteed eom- 
panics which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and aa* 
seU of the Htatc. It is difilcnlt to estimate 
the amount wlilch must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to eonnter- 
biilannc the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the interest eharges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil* 
lions. But oven if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnifloent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the compwtton of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Bastem Bajputana, the tnmk 
system was virtually complete'. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Bind la 
needed, but chiefly for strategic pnrposee. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Bao of Outeb to kny 
tbrougli Uiip in his territories, keep this Bdieme 
in the background. There does not exist an; 
through rail connection between India ana 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed ; the mountainous character of, the 
region to be traversed, and the easv meeneW' 

of communication with Burma by , 

this scheme of any living Imnortanee. 

Survey work wae undertiurea m Novemtag 18 
the three routes to bo surveyed helng tbe.,-^ 
route, the Manipur route, and the Bukong.i^ 
route. The metre gauge systems of ifortbecn I 
Southern India man abo be oonneeM 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
with Delhi, a project that Is n 
investigation. But these works- are 
nate to the necessity for ~ ‘ 
lines up to their trafile 

ptorwN iiw» ^ es , 
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S&oteiio In tbe tnde of India tonnd tbe main 
Unai totaHy nniircpand. Oontly woika were 
naoeieaty to double Unei, Improve the equlp- 
mroi provide* new and bttter yards and 
terminal faculties and to Increase m rollinfr 
atock. Oonseqaently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Lven then the 
raUway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the porposei and a sroaU Committee sat 
Id lODdon, under the chairmanship of Ior<^ 
Inohea je, to oonsldtr wavs and mi ms 1 hi 
Ckmimittee found that the amount whicl 
oonld beiemuniiaUvelv spent on railway con 
etruotlon In India was limited oiih by th 
capacity of tbe moniv nnikd Jhov fixed 
the annual aUoimont at £12 000 000 i 
year liven this reduced sum cinnot alwny** 
be provided 

Ckivernment Control 

As the original contracts carrid a dibiiitt 
Government gti'iraiitre of intcicst it w is 
necessary for Government to cxircisc stron 
supervision and control over tlu expenditur 
during cemstructiem, end over mauigemeni | 
and expenditure after the lines were open tot 
tiaflic for Uiese purposes a stiff of Con iiltinu 
Engineers was formed, and a whole «>>st(ni ot 
obeeks and coufiterctiicks estibli h d lealtiit, 
np to the Railway Branch oi the 1 ul lie Worl s 
liepartfflent of the Government India A 
tiaiUc developed, the Indian Rulwais out 
grew this dry nursing uid when tlu original 
contracts expired and the interests ot ( overn i 
mentandthoComparilessviiehreniiscd it tee mu ’ 
not only v exatious but uniu e essary At eor linglv 
in 1001 02 Mr Ihomas Robertson wi*i deputed, 
by the 8ccretar> of State to ixiraini the whol 1 
nneetian of the organisation md workiiir, of the 
Indian BaUways and he ree immcnded that i 
tbe existing system should be re pi iced' 
by a Bailwa) Board, ronsi<»ting of i Chairman } 
and two members with i Sforetirv The 
Board was formaUv constiinte 1 m Mmli lOO 
Tbe Board is outside but suhordinitc to the ' 
Government of ludii m which it is represented 
by the Department of Ceiiunuree ml In ! 
dustry It prepare b the i iilway pr igramme of | 
axpeudltore and consldeis the gre iter questions 
ofpoileyand economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties include the constiue 
tioo of new Imes by btate ageijc> the carrying 
ont of new works on open lines, the improve 
meat of laUway management with rtgird 
both to economy and public couvenicncc, the 
amngements for through trafflo, the settle 
ineni of disputes between lines, the contiol 
and promotion of the staff on State lines and 
the general supervision over the working and 
•spendlture of the Company's hnes iwo minor 
^'^'^gos have taken place since the cons itu 
of the Railway Board In lOOB, to 
the compbdnt that the Board wab 
mbleeted to excessive control by the De 
pairtmfliit of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
at the Chairman were increased and be was 
given the atatus of a Secretary to Government 
gJCh the right of independent aooesa to tbe 
ynnroy ; he usually sits In tbe Imp^l Legu 
latlbe OouncU as tbe npresentatlve of the Ball 
Sur tnteiist. In 1912 In eonseauenee of eem- 
Imte ffC the eneesrive luternieaGe of the 


Board with the Oonmanles, an Informal 
was undertaken by lord Inchcape to reoonelle 
differences. The oonBtltutlon ot the Board li 
now undergoing further Inquire, and the 
development generally favoured In tbe cstablliii* 
ment of a Railway Member of tbe Vloeroy’a 
Rxeeutive Council. 

Managemeiit. 

The Railways managed by Compantes have 
Boards of Directors in Iiondon. They are 
represented iii India by an Agen^ who has 
under him a liaffle Manager, a Chief Engi« 
netr, a locomotive Superintendent, a Storo* 
keeper a Police bupermtendent, (who Is ap* 
poiiite d bv Government), and on AudlUff, 
Ihe State Railwajs are similarly organised. 

Clearing Honse. 

Proposals have several times been made 
foi the establishment of a dealing House 
but the distances are too great ihe work 
which would ordinarily be done by the dearing 
lloiisc IS done by the Audit Ofllco of eaefi 
Uiilwav 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
wa<* in titutid In 1876 Ibis Conference waa 
coiisclidatcd into a permanent body In 1903 
unel r the title of the Indian Railway (tonftn^ 
met Association It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railwavs It elects a Prcsidmt from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
u eful work 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is live feCt 
IX inclits ^Vben construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and it waa 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge la 
order to rest t tbe Influence of cyclones. Bul 
in 187U, when tlu btite system was adopted 

It w iR decided to And a more economical g 

for the open hues had cert £17,000 a 
Vfter mueh Iciiberation, tbe metre g 
i feet 3| Indies was adopted, because aa 
lb V time the idc i ot adoptmg the metrlo systeaa 
fo^ India w«is in the oir Tbe original mtntlon 
w IS to make the metre gause Unes provisional; 
tlKY wer to bo converted Into broad gauge 
IS soon as the traffic jostifled It , consequfliimf 
thev well luilt very light. But tbe tn~ 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it ’ 
f>und eh aper to Improve the oairymg po 
of Ihe metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to tlu bioad gauge So, except in the Indue 
\filhv where the strategic aituatlon demaadnd 
an unbroken gause, tbe metre gauge Unm 
were Improved and they become a pernuuient 
feature m tbe railway system Now tliere 
19 a great nctre gauge system north of the Gaagea 
connected with tbe Rajputana Unes and Kathia- 
war Another System In Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maiatha and the gootb 
Indii Systems Those are not yet eoimaetodt 
but the necessary link from Kbandwa by way 
of tbe NIram's Hyderabad-Godaverl Bdlway, 

cannot be long delayed. All the ~ “ 

are on the metre nuge. Big 

of the Baisl line, iUostratlng 

tbe two feet six ineb gauge, theia ^ 
developed a tendeney to — ‘ 
ehla fatlrat than cm tl 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. 


Hits Administration Jlcport of the 
in India for the ycri 191G-17 doalt with 
the second cwaiplpto year durinf! the whole ot 
Which war conditions have prevniled. Tlie 
tedneed scale of r\]>onditiire both under Capital 
and lUvenuc Kcnewals which for-ned a feature 
cd the previous j'ear's programme was again 
zoflected in the flgiirc.s. Owing to the cxtri- 
evdinary demand for railway materials in tiie 
different thentrea of war and the caii.*>enueii( 
diver.tjon of supplies on which railway wnrk'i 
in India aro still largely dc|)cnd(Mit, it is inevi- 
table that a great part of the nece .sary rt^neivals 
and improvements on all line-, must continue 
to he deferred till normal conditions supervene. 
Olie liguios of grus.-^ earnings on the otJuT hand 
again show an inert'ase mainly due to the heavy 
military and coal trathc. 


Capital. — ^The Capital outlay inomred by 
the Government in the purchase and oonstruo- 
tion of its railways, including the lla^ity 
which remains to bo discharged by means at 
Annuity and Sinking Fund payments, amounted 
at the end of 1016-17 to £366,647,001. 

The outlay incurred during 1016-17 was £ 
1,980,428 distributed as follows: — 

Bs. 

Open Line Works including 


siisiH^nsc 1,13,00,415 

Bolliiig-btock .. •• 72,04,000 

Nev Lines 1,11,33,000 

Total .. 2,07,06,415 
Equivalent at Bs. 15=£ 1 to £1,080,428 


The following diagram shows grapltically bow those ilgiires compare with those of jiast years. 
The distribution oi tin* grant ol £ 3‘C iiiillion." (Jt^. 5*40 lakiis) whicli has been sanctioned for the 
financial year 1017-18 is also added for puriK>'<c> ol compaii.son : — 



During the year the actual capital expendi- 
ture fell short of the sanctioned grant lor (he 
year by Es. 153 lakhs. This lapse was due 
mainly to the dlfRcultiCH attendant on the 
simply of railway materials from England. 

Tnie capital expenditure sanctioned for 1917-18 
Jls £8 OmulidpstN This is an advance on the 1916- 
17 progcHliam Which amounted to £3 millions 
only,^^t tmi soveie leslBlolion of expenditure 


In the last two years has caused a large number 
of works to 1)0 deferred which have become most 
nece<sBary and the urgency of which is increasing 
as time goes on. It has, therefore, beocme 
necessary to provide for a slightly more libeial 
programme than in 1916-17. Funds have not 
been allotted for the commencement of any new 
line of railway, and the bulk of the expenipgie 
proiNMed to he iucuvd la on open um 
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The actual capital outlay on lallways whidi f the year was as follows 
haira been financed by private enterprise, such 1 . ^ . , « « ^ 

aa Branch lines pronfoted by Gom])anlcs, District i Companies Hallways. 

T!«Jc Tlivtnct Board Lines .. .. 20,40,000 

Lines, Native State Lines, etc., amonii- [ Native State Lines . . . . 03,04,000 

ted at the end of 1016-17 to Hs. 66,80.79,000. ; ... 

The capital expenditure on such lines during Total .. 2,47,44,000 


Bs. 


Results of Working. 

The following table compares the financial results at tninf d in the working of the State Railways 
during the year 1916-17 with those of i>revious >cars (in the cate ol money Ihc figures ore shown 
In thousands) 


— 

1011-12. 

[101 -13. 

1 

Capital at charge .at. end of each year 

! t 

:i:m,247 

£ 

.‘Jifi 10:V 

11evi:nxte. 

Uv.. 


Gross traffic receipte — State Railways. 


.Vi.o:! 117 

/led/xct—- Working Expenses . . 

2.7.80,46 

2S.02.3I 

1 

1 

21 17.11 

27.00,61 

Net Receipts. 

£ 

£ 

Equivalent in sterling R.**. 1 5 - C 1 . . 1 

16,1516 

l.'<,004 

I'crocntage of return on ca]>ital at. | 
charge 1 

i 4-03 

1 ! 

j O-20 


! 01 3-14. 

Iini4-i5. 

i 1 

1915-16. 

6-17. 

C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3.71 .302 

.361,560 

364,8.78 

365,483 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

76,31 ,02 

.71,1.7,78 

57,26,43 

62,94,69 

20 ..3.7, 01 

2'J,.72.K7j 

20,53,00 

29,96,86 

2 (;.or..oi 

2t 62,91 

27,73,43 

32,97,83 

t 

t 

£ 

£ 

17,073 

16,410 

18,489 

21,086 

,7* 12 

4*54 

5*06 

6*02 


The not working profit, from Stair HaMway'* . J tin* S. cr. lary of Slate for Tiuliacorlain Annuity 
after incoting interest and olh« r mi'-e. ll{lveo^l^ 1 .uid • Sinking Fiiud pjijTnj nts which really go 
charges, amounted in the yrar 1016-17 to 1 to tli- discharge of debt are lucliided in the 
£7,482,314. It would have ber n more, li.'.d M. • Railway IU \rnue Account, 
not been that in accordance with iii^fnu tion- ot i 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue cTiicn d I tuTc and gro'sr.cf ol tlw >t:»t.' fin. woilcd by th'- State and Companies 

for the past eleven years arc compared in the lollowiiig (li!*i*Tam 




2X4 RaUway Mileage. 

The wwiritig eTpensps during the Tier 1016 17 crons It "waa duo to the Inoreasing dlAeolty 
•moimted to As 20 97cronB or only 44 lakhs ot obtunlng railway material from Lngllandln 
mma the actual working expciibca lof 1016-1 6 const qui net ot w hich leiialrB and r«a( wale of 
TblaiMUlt isnmarKahlc aediigthatthc rfCti]it« pinnantnt way and roiiing-stook have keen 
Of the year txotcdid those of 1015-16 by ovlt 51 ristrutid. 

Passenger Earnings. 

The nuiubirs ol pasbcngLr<» earned and tin comingb tluiifioiu on all Indian railwajB see 
oompored below — 



The Increase in the pas me r triflic dunii' i how s r w i laimdiutd tow aids the end of the 
the year as comiMnd with thit of 1)1 l(i w i ^ ir mil could not hn hid miieh (ffret 
(ddefly due to the lir/ r movilomt ol Itcxii I iniii t\ clj ct oi th mhictmciit was not to 
and opening of new Inu s in i i lining liit to discoitragc travriltng 

The increase in < irnings w i do to sonic i it w i n i saT\ to r cdiicc train horviccB In 
extent due to the cnhanicnunt ot iir s which cnl r to con im zi Uciial lor tii airs, ett 

Goods Traffic '•iinil ir comi au on ut tht tr nii !» oi iiid i irmngs from, goods traffic 
IS afforded nc follow mg diagram -- 
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batter resulte of the year are attiibatable 
to tbo larger movement of military stores, 

■ opening of newlines and to the heavier bookings 
^ m coal and wheat. • 

The deoreaso in the average rate earned per 
ton per mile Is due to the longer average lead 
over which traffic vms conveyed, and to the fact 
that cpal, which formed the bulk of this long 
lead trafficis charged at a very low-avcragu rate. 

Thio gross earnings of railways other than 
State lines, snOh as District Boards' lines. 


Native State lines, etc., during 1016-17 amount- 
ed to Bs. 783*87 lakhs, as compared wfA 
B.S. 720*85 lakhs In 1016-16, being an Increase 
of Bs. 63,62 lakhs, and as the working expenses 
were more only by Bs. 10* 61 lakhs than the pre- 
vious year, the net earnings rOse from Us. 869.8£ 
lakhs to 403*23 lakhs in 1010-17, or an 
increase of Bs. 33* 01 lakhs. These net earnings 
ylrldi'd a return on the Capital outlay 
0,305* 5i lakhs) on op<m lines, that Is on mileage 
earning revenue of 6*30 per cent, as amdnst 
G'08 per cent, in 1015-16. 


Mileade.»Dnrlng the year 1916-17, 467*98 mllrn of rftil\v.ny were opened to traffic, bringing 
the total mileage op(*n (after allowing for minor eorrecii ns due to realjgniiients, etc.) up to 86,286 
ipiles. The additional nilleiige was made up as follows — 


State lines worked by Ihe State 

State lln(‘B workt'd by (JbmiMinies . . . . 

Branchlinc ComjianieB* railway under {ninrsmtee 
terms, worked by the Bnuieli line Com- 
panies « 

Branch lino Ooinpanies' railway uiub r relKite 
terms, worked by the JJran<*li line Coni- 
panlt'B .. .. .. •• 

Bciuich Ine Companies' ruiways under reliatt* 

terms, worked by the man line 

Branchlinc Companies' railways under guaran- 
tee and re batuterms 

Oomponies* lines sub.sidi 7 .ed by the (tov* rnmeiit 

of India 

Native State lines worked by Native 8f aU's • . 

Native State lines worked by the main line . . 
ComiKuiies'lliies guaranteed by Native. iStrte‘» . 

TotaIi 


.'i'-C* 


2'-6'' 


Total. 

gauge. 

gauge. 

gauge. 

gauge 


Mih'S. 

Miles. 

Milfs. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

s-s.'i 


40*48 

, , 

55*80 

45-20 

3*20 

•• 

51*10 

90*50 

•• 

• • 

4-2*69 

• • 

42*60 

• • 

• • 

7*68 

• • 

7*68 

Sl‘0 

• • 

• e 

• a 

3i*68 

•• 

3T25 

• a 

a • 

81*25 

14*70 




14*76 

•• 

li'oo 

38*52 

• • 

60*21 

25*90 

102' 49 

.. 


128*39 

•• 


0-50 


6*50 

120*48 

118*03 1 

141-77 

61*10 

407*96 


Ten years' ProSi'COS. — Tiie progress nuuK during tiie of ten yr arsis suznmarisidln the 
fQllowiiiy table — 



• 



.AFll.KAOK orr.s 

AT j’lIK 

Exr> OP 




Gauge. 

1907. 

1008 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1012 

1913- 

14. 

1914- 

15. 

1015- 

16. 

1016- 

17 

y-o* . . 

15,821 

15,951 

16,309 

16.701 

17,010 

17,189 

17041 

17.827 

18,060 

18,182 


12,613 

12,803 

13,323 

13,530 

13,7.59 

14,165 

14,389 

14,552 

14.671 

14,806 


1,234 

1,394 

1,443 

1 ,436 

1,632 

1,692 

2,174 



2,683 

.. 

342 

368 

415 

432 

432 

438 

452 

604 

663 

615 


80,010 

30 670 

31,190 

, 32.000 

32,830 

88,484 

34,656 

85,285 

85,838 

86.286 











9 t 6 Railway Mileage. 

The mllc^e of new construction sanctioned during the year was 222* 45 miles of which 115 
miles were to be finaiic('d by GoveniTnent and had to be undertaken for purely military purposes* 
The remaining mileage was almoi^t all under the heading of Native Estate lines. 

Construction Programme— The total mileage under construction or sanctioned for 
construction, at the close of the year wa*« : — 


1 1 
i 

“ - 1 ?.inge. 

1 

gauge. 

2' -6* 
gauge. 

2*-0*' 

gauge. 

Total. 


:\iii. 

Mile^. 

Mile*:. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

State lines worked by the State 

State lines worked by C'omiMinies 

ii.'i-oo 

jrrni 

oO’ ut 

8*43 


115*00 

422*68 

Branch line Companies* railways under gihimn- 
tee terms, worked by the Jiraneh line Com- 
panics 



120-33 


120*38 

Branch line Comp.'iTiies’ railwfl 3 s under guaran- 
tee terms, worked by the main line . . 

.. 

T-l-ll 

8-30 


82*41 

Branch line Gonipauies* railway-^ uinhr rebate 
terms, worked by thi* main line 

Branch line Compaub's* railway under guaran- 
tee and rebate terms 



isn-oc 


224*36 

C9‘48 

COmxmnies’ lines siih-^idized by the Governnunt 

of India 

Unassisted Companii'b’ lines 

i •• 


io-r>n 

27-20 

•• 

24*81 

27*20 

District Board lines 

Native State lines worked by Native' Rt ai es . . 


j tllT.'l 
4.SI-.1I 1 

23- 

U‘72 J 

95*55 

510-83 

Native Stat<‘ lines norked by tbo main line . . 
Oompanles’ linos giiarantec'lby Native States . 

•• 

j 2o:».u 1 

171-sl 

1 rj ’ .>0 

•• 

376*95 

3-60 

TotaIi . . i 

1 


OtiJ iW 1 

.">73-88 

14-72 1 

2,082*05 


An examination of the statement of new 
snlleago opened shows th.it only oiic>third ol 
this- was on Hues liuanced by Government, and ’ 
it may be jnentioned that work on these lengths 
oonstruoted out of Govenment funds had been 
in progress before the coiumenoenient ol the 
Ufiar. As to the table showing the total mileage 
UUder construction or sanciioued it ^hoIlld lie 
'.Heirolained^ih on most of the new lines coiiiTui- 
' '•ea in this statement work is oil her held entirely 
■ In abeyance or can only be jiroceeded M'ith vi-ry 
'fiiowly as linancial considorations and tlie , 
liM^tions in the bup]>Iy of eshoiitia] materials . 
u4mit; in fact the principal activity (and that • 
1b very limited) Is nnder lines financed by ISranch 
Line Companies and Naiixe States. The fol- • 
lowing paragraphs show the position on some 
of the more important projc(4;.s. 

Brwch Line Companies. — 'The Branch Line ; 
Tcrm|Ninderwejit no cliange during the year. | 
They provide for the grant by Uic Government j 
of India of financial assistaiKc to private com> i 
panies furnishing capital for the coni^trin lion ' 
Ol feeder lines to existing railways in cither of ' 
Ihe following terms 

.1. A firm guarantee by Government of a 
^ of 3f per cent, on the paid up share capital 
;bc Bran(*h Line Company. 


2. A rebate paid by the parent line from 
it" net earning'- from traffic brought to it by 
tile branch, huUii'ient to make up a dividend 
or o |i(‘r e< nt on tlie paid up share capital ; 

li.ibility of tlir; main line being, however* 
limited to Mic total ol its net earnings from 
sut;h traffic. 

The option is allowed to Companies, under 
certain cireuin"taiiees, of raising a portion of 
their eapiul uiidcr guarantee' terms and the 
reiiiaiiider under rebate terms. Advantage was 
recently taken of tjiis option by the Mymen- 
Singh' Bluiira b Jkizaar iCailway Company, floated 
with an autliorixed capital of Its. 86 lakhs of 
whieh Jis. lakiis were raised under rebate 
terms and the balance under a guarantee. 

Til the province of Assam, on account of the 
relatively less developed bta.te of the conntty 
and tile difficulty experienced In obtaining 
capital for private railway enterprises under 
the ordinary terms, it has been provided that 
the Local Administration may In approved 
cases supplement the Imporial guarantee of 
per cent, described above by the grant firam 
provincial funds of an additional gaaniitee 
for a Hpecifled term of years of 1 per cent* PU 
the paid up capital ol the Cpmpfiny 







the Chief EaUways. ity 

Tb0 ta1>te Iwlow the projects Hanctioned the end of July 1916, to prohibit altogether the 
tor oonetruotlon under the Branch Line Terms | raising of capital for Branch Line Projects, 
during the year under review. The foil In their except under the most npecial circumstances, 
nninber as compared witli previous years, is I It was recognised, however, that this prohibit 
entirely due to cau^s dimcliy connoted with ' tion would have to be relaxed in the case of 
tte vf'ar. Conditions in the money market had milways already under construction and of 
become unfavourable for tbo raising of capit:ii new projects, considered to bo of sufficient 
on reasonable terms, while increases in the cost urgonuy lor commei-cial or other rca ons to be 
of manufactured materials, such as rails and uu(l'‘rtuken in spite of the unfavourable cir- 
rolling-stock, led to large increases in estimates cumstai ces moutiom d. The railways shown 
for oonstruct on. For these n‘nsous,the Cov- in the tuhio theitiforc fall under one or other 
enunent of India found it necessary towards oi these two classes. 


Name of railway. 

Gauge. 

Length. 

C'aiiital 

.subi'Cnlit'd. 

I'inaiu ial 
a-fci-)tauc;'. 

Working 

Agency. 

ril03£OI]SBS. 



1 

1 Jt- 

(iii lakh".) 


1 


Arakan Liglit 

2' f)*' 

18*i>0 

22* 00 

Guarantee . 

Arakan Lijjht • 
UiiilwayCom-i 
pany. | 

Messrs. Martin 

1 and Company. 

Panposh-Boipui.a . . 

f 

ft' 6" 

11*30 

15*00 

Bebate . . 

Ihngfil-Xagpur 

Hallway. 

Bisra Lime Stone 
Gomijuny. 

T^fitii-Kurlgram 
’ conversion. 

3' 3;" 

14*8.ft 

7* 00 

Jli bale . . 

I..i-5t.i rn Bengal 
Jtaiiway, 

ilessrs. Apte, 

I and (kirn- 

! i>any. 


With a view to the resiiiii|»tion, on tlu' r»‘fi:rn 
of normal cordltious, of a mil ])rogKtnim«‘ 
xailway construction, the llailway Boaid decid- 
ed to proceed with ncgoiiatlou*. with Branch 
Line promoters in couiieetion with projects 
which were already under consideration, up io 
^e stage short of nctnal tlot.it ion ol the new 
Comp^os. Jn accordance with thi'- pjlicx. 
concessions have been gniutid for the cou- 
struotion, under ti'e Branch Jane Terms lle.<-o- 
lntion,of the TriclunopoIv-rudnKkoltai Jlailway, 
82 miles, the 8halldura-^'aro^val exhn^ion. 
48 miles, of the Sialkol-Narowal Jhulway, and 
the Enrigram-Chihnari extcn.ioii, HI mile.'., 
of the Teesturlviirigram Ihiilwav. A coiK'o.-.'iir.u 
has also recently been ollered to a Jk'miiay 
promoter for the construction or the rita]iliund' 
Biulway, 13 miles, and negotiation', are 
nn^gress in connection witii a liumhi-T of 
Mnios in all puts ol India, covering an aggre- 
gate mileage of 3,747 and involving a total 
Capital expenditure of close upon 15 million^ 
Coding. 

District Board enterprise in the Madras 
Presidency has also 1>cen alh'cted by the dillu:lllt^ 
In obtaining materials and the restricMou.s oil 
the lalsiugot cnpiijil referred to above. An 
arrangement had been come to, under which 
District Boards were permitted to borrow frtihi 
the Presidency Bunk; and not only was it 
found neoessary to cancel this arrangement but 
owing to the prohibitive prices of milwav 
materials, those Boards, which bad funds in 
-haad as a result of their cess accumulations 
prere unable to embark on new railway enter- 
prises. Ab a result ol these condiUoxis, conces* 


•^ion for the coii>.truct:on of only one District 
Bon id rnilwny, the Jh'pali-Viseswarum exten- 
'linn of the Teniili-Jlepali Biiilway, was granted 
during the year ; hut tlio Guntur District Board, 
decided to deier it' cnn'tructicn until the cost 
ol m.ireiinl.s hii lo a noimaJ level. For the 
•s:iau‘ ivasoii'. it was di-c.idcd to postpone the 
cf.U'truction ol the Manamadura-SivagangB, 

: M.i\;nuTajii-T:\nuqucbar and Tinnevelly TilU- 
I ciiendur ItaiJw jvs, sanctioned during 1915-16. 

Tlio ^Madr.i'i Prohidency still stands alone In 
thi'' t nil 111 local rnt( rprise, no other province 
having so l.ir cuacted legislation for the levy of 
a raiway cc^s. 'J'l.c bill to empower District 
Btiard." to levy a railw^ay cess which was stated 
in the. in'.! leport to have been introduced in the 
J.i'm" lathe (.'miiu'jj of the Punjab was with- 
dr.iwn 111 September 1916 owing to lack of 
'.iij)]>oii. The desirability of introducing l^s- 
Intiou in lliih behalf has, however, been lecog- 
ui.'.ed c sewhere, and it may be expected thrt 
when the war is over, other inrovincos may find 
it po.?siblc to follow the lead given by Maems, 

The progress of new construction in Native 
St.’ites continues to suifer from the restrictions 
arising out of lack of fund^ caused by the lane 
contriluit ou'., direct and indirect, which the 
Native Stati's have made to the Imperial re- 
' sources for the conduct of the war. An extension 
oi the Jai]>UT-llcengus-BikaT Bai way from 
Sikar to Jhunjnu and the Bhoyani Boad-Bedi- 
laji Eailway In the Jaipur end Baroda States 
aggreg.tiug 61*15 miles of new consliuotion 
on the metre-gauge were, however, sanctioned. 
The following table glvos a complete ttat of 
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The Chi^ Rttitways. 


lallwayB whltdi were under oonstroction in 
ITtilve Bfeatei during the year : — 

Bakoda State. 


in miles. 

1. Bodeli-Chhofa Udaipur (2' 6* gauge) . 22-65 
2< Bboyanl Boad-BechraJI (metre gauge) 21 * 30 

S. liasor Boad-Jambusar (2' 6* gauge) . . 6*07 

4. vMotlpara-Tankliala (2' 0' gauge) .. 26*20 

5. ^Okliamanda (metro gauge) .. .. 37*02 

6. 8am1aya>Timba (2' 6' gauge) . . . . 33*34 

7. Unai-Kolamba (2' 6' gauge) . . . . 8*66 

Bhavnaoaji. 

Savor Kundla-MUiuva with liionch to 
Fbrt Albert Victor (metro gauge) .. 54*30 
CUTCM. 

Anjar-Baohan (2' 6' gouge) .. •• 23*75 

Htdeeabap. 

Wanapartl Boad-l^adwal (metre gauge) . 13*45 
Jaipvr. 

1. Boengns-Sikar ( metro gauge) . . ..30*97 

2. SikarJhuhJnut metre gauge) .. ..30*85 

JUEAGAD. 

Vemval-Una (metre gauge) .. .. 56*01 

Mysore. 

• Lakvalti-Naraslmharajapura (2' 0* 

gauge) 14*72 

• yflore-Arsikero (metre gauge) . . 102* 25 

BA.TPIPLA State. 

Kaadod-Nandod Town (2' 0* gauge) . . 1* 74 

Tkavanoork. 

Qullon-Trivandruxu (metro gauge) .. 37*91 

Amongst the Katlvo States which now own 
property in the shape ol railways are : — 

Barodo, Hyderabad, Bhavungar, Gondal. 
Borbandar, Jodhpur, Bhoiial; Patiala, Morvi, ' 
Junaiad, Kashmir, Kolhapur, Bajkut, Jctpiir, ' 
Mysore, Gooch Belior, Gwalior, Mewar, Kotah, 
Havanagar, Bajpipla, Bikaner, DlirnngaUr!i, • 
Bsriakimedl, Camhay, Miilrr Kotla, Jiiui, . 
Oocbln, Tiavanooro, Cutch, Jaipur, Mourbhaoj, ' 
gaiigli, Dholpur, and Baliawalpur. Thu order in 
which these names are given represents approxi- 
mately the sequence in which the dilTerciit States 
' ftr tt began to interest themselves iu ^chemes 
railway extension. 

'l/ 'She total mileage of railways in Natives States 
- tipeinto traffic at the dose of the year was 4,826 
"wiftfl distributed between the various gauges . 

Iftimatt:— 

. ■ Miles. 

' , fi'e* gauge 960*23 . 

' 2^ 31? gauge. . .. 3,0.50*06 • 

- 2'^ '.gauge. . 519*23, 

gauge 287*09 1 


Accidoiits.~The total number ol piiitsoiia 
of all daseea kUled by oauaee beyond tlM 
control was 70 against 88, In ISIS*!#,' the 
increase being partly due to the large ntuniber 
of per ons killed in the aroldent at Ealaaonr 
station on the North^Wesroni Bailway leletied 
to below and to minor aeddents ; the number 
injured amounted to 424 against 237 in the 
pn-.vions year, the increase being chiefly atbl- 
biitablo to a larger number of persons being 
Injured in miitor accidents. Out of a total ox 
486 millions of passengers travoUing 244 were 
killed and 1,000 ipjurod, while of the former 
only 15 u'nre killed through causes beyond tbdr 
own control. 

Employes.~Thc total number of servants in 
railway employ at the close of the year WM 
636,488 of which number 0,907 were Luropeans. 
10,425Anglo-IndianB and 610,166 Indians. Of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 15,311 were 
enrolled as Volunteers. At the close of 1016-17 
there were 11,384 children and 10,418 appren- 
tices and workmen attending the ^flway 
Sc-hools. 

War and Bailways.— In addition to the 
very hcav>' tiaflic out of war conditions the 
Indian Bailways had to meet several other 
military requirements. A considciabJe number 
of officers and men volunteered for militiaTy 
duty. This throw a very heavy burden. on the 
remaining mcmlnirs of the staff, and the traffic 
w*as hanffied only by the zeal and devotion of 
these offict^rs. The dcvelojjmejit of opmtions 
in Me>.oi>otamiiv, li^ist Africa and Palestine 
madff heavy drafts on the Indian railways, 
whieli wert‘ met by the desiiatch of material ox 
all kinds. ^Vith the inoreaslng output of the 
munition works lu the United Kingdom the 
dcmiiud on India for shells ceased, and this 
branch ol the work w'as closed in ilcoember 
1916. But the demand for hospital trains, 
rail motors, and other equipment was incessant. 
The diversion of coal from ttic sea to the rail 
route, owing to the shortage of tonnage, added 
eiioriiiously to Mic volume of traffic ; ana It was 
met only by the most strenuous activity. Then 
the difficulty of obtaining railway maWial 
from liome comi)elled the Indian lines to econo- 
mise their rolling stock. A largo number of 
T)a',sengcr trains was discontinued; all conces- 
sions were cancelled ; and fares were raised. A 
small surcharge was also levied on goods. An 
important develojnnent was the final trials in 
the use of oil fuel, in order to economise the 
coal supply; these were successful and Oil 
luel is now largely used in the Karachi seotkn 
of the North-Western rnilw-ay, and It is Intended 
to exteud its use elsewhere in zones which can 
be served by sea from the wells of the . 
Persian Oil Company on the Korun. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Batlway, which is con- 
' Dted on the metre guxge. starts from Cbltta- 
r and runs through Surma Valley across the 
flftBihar 'Rill* uito Assam. It is worked 
k limited guarantee by a company wlmse 

t is tennlnable in 1921. The main line 

'has an open mileage of 654*37. The total capital 
outlay is Bs. 1,666 lakhs, gross earnings 67 
^ Iri^jneteaixilw, 14 iskhsandthepexcentage 



of net earnings on the capital outlay 0*86. 
The loss to the State for 1016-17 «H 
Bs. 86,59, 98& 

Bengal and North-Waflten. 

The Bengal and Nortb-Weffieni Ballimy waa? 
constraotM on the metre gauge tyrtenr sby #!•; 
company without any Government asslsmeef 
other than free land and mui opened te 



The Chief Railtva^, 
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la 186S« Tba lyitem was begun la 1874 m 
dm Slliliat State BaUway^ la ISSO this line 
naa. Jeiied by CkweriuneDt to the Bengal 
and iroxtb-WeBteni Bailway. Since then ez- 
leaalvfr addltlone have been made In both 
•eotlone. It is connected with the Bajputana 
metie >8ange .system at Cawnpore and with 
the Bastem Bengal State Bailway at Bliati- 
bar and the Ondh and BohUkhand Ballway 
at Bvares. The open mileage Is 2,053*73. 
*rae total capital outlay amounts to Be. 0*88 
gross earnings 118 lakhs, net earnings 
Bi. 60 lakhs and Interest divided between 
tbO' Goveniment and Company Bs. 60 
lakhs; peroentage of total net income on 
capital outlay 7*36. Tiifaut railway : Total 
oaptal outlay Bs. 873 lakhs, gross earnings 
Bi. 08 lakhs, net earnings Be. 56 lakhs, 

r la to the State Bs. 24 lakhs, and percentage 
01 * 

Bengal-Nagpnr. 

TIm Bengal-Bagpur Hallway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Kagpur to Cliliatls- 
fsxh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
nags and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
XmbL In 1001 a part of the Ease Coast State 
Baihray from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
ticasfeiTed to It and in the same year 
given for an extension to the 
coal HeldB and for a connection with the Branch 
or the Siast Indian Railway at Bariliarpur. 
Open mileage 2,706*18; under constructiun 
or sanctioned 327*64; total 3,122*82. The 
total capital outlay is Bs. 4,000 lakhs, gross 
eatalngB Bs. 612 lakhs, net earnings 265 
bkhi, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay b 6*40. The gain to the State is 08 laklis. 
Bombay Baroda. 

Hw Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Battway te one of the original guaranteed 
mHwaye. It was commenced from Surat rta 
Banda to Abmcdabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was tomlnable In 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1005 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the liajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
1 to the Con^ny and lias since been 


locoipoiated In ft On the opening of the 
Rogda-Muttia, giving broad gauge coimcc- 
tfon through Bastem Bajputana with Delhil 
the working was entrusted to thb Company. 
On the acquisition of the Comiiany in April 
f^ tbe purchase price was fixed at £11.685,581 . 
The statistical working of the broad gauge 
mows a mliesge of 007*12, the capital outlay 
UI8 laKhB, gross earnings 306 lakhs, net 
miingi 2^ lakbs, percentage of net earnings 
cn-Che capital outlay 0*28; gain to tlio 
me 108 liSha 

tllke metre gauge sjrstem of the Company 
MIOWC a mileage of 1,821*61 ; total capital 
dnBhSr 1,718 lallw. groea earnings 342 li&ha. 
M eanilngs, 100 lakbs; percentage of net 
MAags on the capital outlay 11*12; gain to 
|&Btctel85 lakbs. 

Bnrma Hallways. 

Railway b an laobted line, and 

various fontes hove been eurveyed 
ftlkariiL lltils pngpect of Its betarg oonneoted 


with the Baflway nrstem of India on 

of the difficult and mareely populated oooiitiy 
which Intervenes. It was commoneed as a 
State Ballway and transferred to 1806 to a 
Company under a guarantee. The "»H«ig<f 
Is 1,608*46, total capital outlay Be. 1,701 lakhs; 
gross earnings 223 bkbs, net earolngB 100 
lakhs ; peroentage of net earnings on the capi- 
tal outlay 0*03, gain to the State 81*84 bkhs. 
Burma extensions have a total mUeage of 
200 * 86 . 

Eastern BentfaL 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guanntee 
and was constrocted on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1802. 'In 1674 
sanction granted for the ccmstruction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Hallway, which ran ftom the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portfoas 
of the lino were amalgamated In 1884 mto one 
State Hallway. The open mileage Is 1,770*1$, 
capital total outlay 3,029 lakhs, gross earn* 
inga 369 lakhs, not eaTnlngs 168 lakhs, pei^ 
centage of net earnings on capital outlay 4*68 
Gain to the State Bs. 33 lakhs. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi* 
mental lines under the old form of guanntee. 
The first section from Howiab to Pandua WM 
opened hi 1854 and at the time of the MnUtoy 
ran as far as HanlganJ. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from Nath- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems coiinectod with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the Unm 
paying the shareholders by annuitlee, bw 
leased it again to the company to work undw 
a contract which is terminable In 1019. Tha 
open mileage Is 2,806*75 under oonstroctioD 
or sanction 6*55, total 2,812*30. T(M capfftsi 
outlay iOD 2,495 miles) Rs. 7.211 Jakhs, gracs 
earnings 1,108 lakh», net camlngs Be. 710 Jakhs; 
percentage of net earnings on capital outlay 
9*85; gam to the State 803 laklm 

Great Indian Peninsula, 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway to the 
earliest line undertaken In India. It was pco- 
moted by a Company under a guaiutee of 
5 per cent, and the first Bcctkm from Bombay 
to Tliana was open for traffic in 1868. 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ealebur, where it connects with the 
^ladras Hallway, and to Jubbulpore wliere it 
luccts the East Indian Railway. The fsataie 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
tliese sections being I5f miles on Shore 
Glut and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the oontiaet 
with the Government termlnatsa and unda 
an arrangement with the Tnilian Midland Bali- 
way that line as amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. The open mileage to 
8,265*66, under oonstructlon a sanction 162*2$; 
total 8,428*70. The total capital outlay on 
the Conmany's own system of 2,561*71 mltos 
to 6,677 liilua, gross eamlngib 874 liiklm net 
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Indtn tand Ceylon, 


eanlngs 460 bkbB; pereent«M;e of net earnings 
on capital outlay 6*84 ; gain to the State 81 


Madras Railway. 

The Hadiae Bailway was the third of the 
orl^ai railways constructed as experimental 
Unea under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
m connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-webturly direction to 
Oalicnt. On the expiry of tlie contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the Soutli* 
cm l^hratta liaihvay Company, a system 
on tlie met.re gauge built to moot, the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called ihc 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Baiiway 
Comiany. The mileage is u,100'0L. 'I'he 
capital outlay on the Company's broad gauge 
system of 1047*01 miles is i,88o lakhs; gro^s 
earnings 298 ; net I 'lO ; poroentagi- 802 ; nu-tre- 
gauge-mileagc 2,507*21 ; capital outlay 
lakhs ; gross earnings 404 lakiis ; net 227 lakhs: 
percentage 6*98; gain to the State lO laklis ; 
apnulty payment 73 lakhs. 

The North-Western. 

The Nortb-Western Stale Baihray began 
Its existence at the Siiid-Punjab-Dcliji Bail- 
way, which was promoted by a (-ouipany under 
the orighial form of giiamiiteo and oxtended to 
Rell^ Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Koirl. The Intel val between Kotii and 
Multan was unbridgod and tlie railway traffic 
was exclianged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection ol 
this by the Indus Valley State Kaiiwuys and at 
the same time the Punjab Norihent State Ball- 
way firoffl Lahore towards J\‘bJjawar was begun. 
In 1686 the Sind-Puiijab-Dellii Bailway was 
acquired by the State and amalgaTrialcd with 
these two railways under tlic name of lite North- 
Western State iiailway. Lt is the longest railway 
In India under one aduiii)i»tmti<iu. Tin* 
opened mileage is 6485*13, iiiider const met ion 
or sanction 209*45, total 5691 *58. 'Jtic sUitis- 
tical results of Uie working of the Stale owned 
40*67 miles are total outlay Bs. 8 737 Jakli.s, 
gross earnings 983 lakhs, net laniings 510 lakhs, 
percentage ol earnings on capital outlay 5'8C ; 
gain to &e Slate 174 laklis 

Ottdh and Rohilkhand* 

Oudh and Bohilkhand JHaUway was another 
if the lines constructed under tlic original form 


I of guarantee. It began from the north hank 
I of the Ganges running through Bohilkhand aa 
j'far as Baharanpur where it Joins the Korth* 
, Western State Hallway. It was not 
I 1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was oonn 
' plctcd and connected wf^h the Bast Indian 
I iiailway. To effect a connection between the 
, metre gauge systems to the North and those 
, to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
; laid between Bhuriwal and Gawupore. The 
. Company's contract expired in J889 When 
. tlie iiailway was purchased by the State and 
: has Since been worked as a State Bailway. 

. The opened mUcage is 1.638*01. The tcMtal 
' capital outlay on the State system of 
; 1.606 miles is 2,152 lakhs, gross earnings 
26!]akhs, net earnings 150 lakhs, percentage 
! of net earnings on capital outlay 6*99, gidn 

■ to the State was 60 lakhs. 

I The South ‘Indian. 

; The South Indian Iiailway was one ol 
; the original guaranteed railways. It was 
! begun by tlic Great Southern India Baiiway 
Company as a broad gauge line ; but was eon* 

' verted after file seventies to the metre gauge. 

' This line has been extended and now serves 
j the wtiolc of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Hallway. Between 

■ Tutifioriii and Ceylon a ferry service was for* 

' luerly maintained, but a new and moio direct 
i route to Ceylon na Bameshwaram was opened at 
( the beginning of J0I4. Ah the original contraet 

ended in 1007, a nc‘w contract was entered up* 


on w'itli ilio Comfiaiiy on the 1st of January 
’ 1908. The open mileage is 1,787*86, under 
{ construction or sanctiou 165*46, total 1,953*82. 
: The statisUial rohults of ihc working of the 
! Company's ^^yslem of 1,455*17 miles gives a 
) capital outlay. 1,878 laklis, gross earnings 828 
j laJvh^ net earnings 162 lakhs, percentage of 
lut earnings to capital outlay of 8*64; gate 
{ to the State 02 lakhs. 

i The Native States. 

Tlie principal Native State Bailways are: 
! The. Nizam’s, coiiHtructed by a company under 
I a guarantee fioin the Hyderabad State; the 
< Katliiuwar system of railways, constructed 
, by Hubsc.nptions, among the several Chiefs in 
; Kathiawar ; tlic Judhpur-Bikaner Baiiway. con* 
I htructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; 

' the system of railways in the Puujab construct^ 
. ed by tlie Patiala, Jind, Malcr Botla, a^ 
i Kashmir Cbieis; and the railways In Mysuit 
. constructod i>y the Mysore State. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


f 


9i|B possibility of connecting India and Ccy> 
iQU^ a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing tne wiiolo way from Baineswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1896 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to DhaniiAhkodi, the southernmost imiut 
of BarueswaFam Island, and the Goyloii Gov- 
ernment Ballway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
Ul^ut 81 miles across a narrow and shallow 
StraR^ the project has again been investigated j 


witli the idea of connecting these twot **^01 
stations by a railway constructed on a Ud 
emhankment raisi'd on the sand bank known as 
“Adam's Bridge", to supersede the feny 
•«tcamer service whidi has been cstahllsbed 
bv‘twccn these two noints. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the. 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con* 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Bhannshkodl Point on the Indian side to Talsi* 
mannar l^otnt on the Ceylon side^ a length ol 
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India and Ctylon. 


20.05 mlleB of whicdi 7.10 will be upon the dry 
lond of the various lands, and 12.80 will be lii 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on >a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitclicd 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into tlio sand. 
These piles will then be brao^d togcither longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete tics, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be srlipped into position , the bottom 
Blabs t>ciiig sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
Blahs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concn'tc work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the i-iiih 
will bo laid at that level. The hiuking of the 
pUes and slabs will be done by means of waiter 
Jots. This causeway, it is expect^'d, will cause 
the Bilspended tand brought up by the currt'iits, 
to settle on either side briiiglug about rapid 
accretton and eventually making one big island 
of Bameswaram island and Mannar Island. 

U this method of construction is adopted, it 
18 estimated that tiie total cost of the causeway 
Wad works at the two terminal points, viz : — 
Bnanushkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs. 

Indo-Barma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the t«‘mporiiry iuterruptiou of 
oommunioaUenDB between India and Buima. 
Btimulated the demand foradircet railway e^n- 
nectlon between India and Bunna. (luvenr 
ment accepted the position and appointi^d 
Mr. Klohards, M. Inst. C.E., to b<i tivc engineer- 
lu-charge of the surveys to dct<*Tinine the l»oBt 
route for a railway from India to Burma. 'Plio 
coast route appears to be the favoured oin*. Thi.>- 
would start from Chittagong, which is tin* 
terminus and head-quart(‘rs of the A^sani- 
Bengal Hallway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The. iout.e runs southwards tliroiigh 
the Chittagong district, a Itaud of fertile rice 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and It crosses tiie Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about ICO 
miles furtlter it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses ail Uic big tidal 


rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include the 
Ealidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
miles from its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 200 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
Hwamps which fringe. the seacoast north uid 
soutli of the harliour of Eaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
ttie iMicJcbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yuma liave to be crossed. Yoma Is a 
iiiuuntain ridge which extends from Gape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of ianglr^d lulls cast of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insicnificant but it has pi'aks as high as 4,000 
feet h ‘for(‘ it reaches tiie altitude of Sandway 
and further north It rises much higher. It Is a 
formidable obhiaclc to railway communication 
betweei* India and Buima This route la 
•‘stimatiJ to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented Ly branch lineB to 
Akyab where then* is at present a considerable 
riw trallie and the cost of this would have to be 
added to tlie £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the ‘‘ 
Hukong Valle y route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. B. A, Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route ib eati- 
mate d to co.st about £r>,000,000 ag it has to cross 
thrt'C main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,050, »,C00 ami 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tuunelllng 
through the three main ridges and through other 
' hills and mon* than 100 miles of expensive un- 
' dnialing railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 

• and 11,000 f'^et of aggrt'gatc rise and fall. The 

• JIukong valley roiit^* seems to be the cheapest 
I one as it is estimated to '^ost £3,500,000. This 
I line is only altoiit 284 miles long and It presents 
i lower engineering dilliculties than either the 

' Coast or ti»e Manipur route. One hundred^ 
I and flftv inib'S of this route lie in open country ■ 

! capable' of cultivation though at present It la 
i only wry tiunly populati d. Only one range of 
. hills has to be cto. srd and ihit- can be negotiated 
! with a siimniit tunnel of 5,000 feet long, at a 
In iglit of 2.500 feet. Th»*rp are less than fifty 
! miles of very v work and only about 4,600ft. 
j aggr<'gate of rise* and fall, 

i It is umU rstood tliat the conatmctlon of 
I thib.liiie will eon ^tiiute one of the first changes 
! on the l^ilway Budget when normal condlti||pns 
I arc restored. 




14 Wfooitage ot net eanUnge on 

toteleapitelontlay (item 2).. Percent. 4*81 5*46 6*87 6*77 . 6*19 5*83 6*99 6*96 

16 Oneliing taln-mlles (in thon- 

HUidf) TnOn-mllei 48,191 ■ 48,598 60,883 52,093 ' 55.972 68,569 56,364 65t719 






















I HlllMtf e of Railway Unas In India open for Traffic at end of year. 



' Wwked by a Compuiy. t Amalgamated with Eaatein Bengal BaUway. t I^ow worked by Great Indian Penineida Battway, 

,|Tlieee are tiM latest ilgiizei pnbUshed In 1917. (a) Bow called Morappnx-Hostir. 
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Irrigation. 


In tho West iirigatiou id j. aivt luxury, de- 
signed where it exists to incrcas the produc- 
tivity of a sou sure ot a certain crop under a 
nopiOQB and well distributed rainfall. In groat 
pans of the East, and especially in India, It is a 

• necessity to existence. For in India tliere are 
large tracts, such as tlie deserts of Sind and the 
South-West run jab, whicii are practnuilly rain- 
less; there are others, such as the beccau 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the irregularity uf tiiu ruiiiiall 
and the long intervals when tlio crops nuiy he 
exposed to a blazing sun and a de.>'&^icutius wind ; 
there arc some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few higtily favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of irrigation. 
There are great areas where a single crop, which 
is called the A'Aarif, or rain croi), can in noniuil 
years be raised by the uiiassistud raintull, but 
where the second crop, the ralti or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigaiioii. lua^:•- 
moch as in India sixty-live per eeiir. oi tne popu- 
lation Is still dependent upon agriculture' lor ttic 
means of livelihood, this briet summary indi- 
cates the enormous importance of irrigaliou to 
the community. 

Its Early History. — It is natural, in such 
conditions, that irrigation in India should liave 
been practised from time immemorial. In ttic 
history and imagery oi tiie East, tite.re is 
no figure more familiar than tiiu well, with 
primitive means for raisutg tlie water, followed 
to-day much as they were in liible days. 
In the early records of tlic jieoplcs of India, 
dating back to many years behwe the 
Christian era, there are frequent rufereiiees to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells tiuve itccn in 
tiBO from time immemorial ; most of the in- 
numerable tanks in Southern indiu i'.ave^ l)eeii 
In use for many gcneration.s ; tbo piactico of 
drawing off the flood waters of the liulus and its 
tributaries by means of srnuli iiiuiidal lou e^tuaLs 
. .Mb been followed from a very early date, ; and 
in the submontane districts of Nortiiern India 
' are still to be found the remains of ancient iiri- 
gatlon clianucls, which have been buried for 
centuries In the undergrowth of tlie toiests. 
.''/But in the direction of constructing large .uid 
^potentifle works for tho utilisation of the surplu.s 
‘^ 5 /' praters of the great river little was done before 
'the advent of Eritish rule, apd they are com- 
'’'.'ftaratively of recent date. 

. The State Intervenes. — Irrigation works 
, in India may be divided into tlirce main 
beadi^WfiUs, tanks and canals. The greaU'St 
and the most Impressive arc the canals, and 
these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule. They have in Britiah 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation, certain 
works in the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 

* agency. Both Companies fell into difficulties, 
iwd the system into disfavour; during the 

viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence la was decided 
that all irrigation works which promised a 
reasonable return on the capital expenditure 
sliould be constructed tli rough direct agency [ 
V and should be constructed by the State from I 
loan funds af^productlTe pufalie works } 


The British Inlieritaoce.— The British 
Government, in India mfuyiced .a few major 
irrigation wqrks. One of these war the Grand 
Auicut — the local term for barcage^strotchJng 
across tlic width of tlie Cauvery BJver In 
Madras. In the Punjab there were a few 
canals, chiefly inundation — ttiat ta above the 
normal bed of tiic river and fed from the flood 
curreut-K;oustructed by the Muhammedau and 
iSikh rulers, and owing to its proximity to Delhi* 
the waters ut the Jumna were brought to the 
noiglibourhood of the city by the Mughals. It 
is doubtful if tlieite works ever irrigated any 
cousidvrable areas or coufcired much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested the model on 
winch tlie British engineers worked. In South- 
ern IiidLa, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anient across the Coleroon Elver, so as tb 
Hceuro 1 he full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grtaiid Aiiieut across the Cauvery. He 
alao designed the works which, constructed and 
iinprovtHl at an oiitbiy of three crores, Irrigate 
more than two milhun acres in the Godaveri and 
Jvistua deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyii 
i‘aiitley cuu^.t meted the great Ganges Canal, 
whicli rakes off from Uic river near Hardwar, 
and whicli in magnitude and boldness of design 
lias not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or eisewhere. In this way were laid 
th>* fouiulalious of the irrigation system in 
India. The work was gradually pushed for- 
ward. In Nortiiern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, cliielly in tho Punjab 
and the United l^rovinccs. Some of these, like 
the grixit ('luMiali Canal, ought to be classed 
aiiumgst the womlcis uf tho world. It Irrigates 
nearly two million acres, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable urea in Egypt, with an ordinary 
Uisoliai^c uf eleven ihouiiiaiid cubic feet per 
si'cond, or about six times tiiat of the Tliames at 
Teddiuglon. The Chonab and tho Jheium 
Canals brought under irrigation great areas of 
ifov'crniueiit waste, aud thereby allowed the 
of ^>tate culunisation, whicli relieved tbs 
c'oiiuebtion on the older villages uf the Punjab; 
and (ihtnblishecl colonies of over one million ox 
piMqiU; on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads. In the Bombay Deccan 
a tew protective works were constructed, like 
J.ake Fife and Ijakc Whiting, drawmg their 
supplies from the Ghats and spilling them over 
the arid (Tacts of the Deccan. In Madras there 
wa.' completed the boldest ifud most imaginative 
iirictatioii work In the world; by the device Ol 
constriKaing a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of tho ghats, and carrying the watei M 
me^iis of a tunnel through the intervening hill, 
the Madras Oovernmeut turned tho river back 
on its watershed and poured its waters . 
ft-rtile lands starved by want ol moisture. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. The eulti- . 
vators would not use the water in years of good >. 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far 111 ^ 
seasons of drought ; the inevitable result Ofieoeb 
conditions was to concentrate attention qpon 
the remunerative works on the rivers of tho 
Punjab, and to leave protective lirigatiop to' . 
wilt for want of fan ds. . 

The Irrigation Commission.—- la otdrif 
to substltutp policy for spasmodic effOit; IM 
Irrigation Commission was appointed bjr 4k>rd 
Carson’s Government in lliaL It . 



Irrigation Commission. 
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> jdftalled survey of tlie conditions of the country, 
' ftnd produced the report which is the founda- 
tkm of Indian Irrigation policy to-day. 

■ Xhe flguies complTed by the Commission ill us- 
^feotte the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop In the 
Irrigating provinces, of British India, in round 
numbers 44 millions acres, 01 191 per cent, were 
• ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
mllUOD acres or 42 per cent, w'as watered by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 251 iniilion 
4cre8, or 58 per cent, from prhatc woi-ks, of 
which rather more than one half was from wells 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by Government works iiad been 
increased by 8 million acres., or by eiglity per 
cent, and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
iiad Increased by at least tlireu million acrea 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in Briiihli 
India of 11 million acres or 33 per cent. Includ- 
ing the Native iitates the area under irrigation 
'annually within the British Empire was 
placed at 53 million acres (lO iniilion from 
canals, 16 million from wells, 10 nuJIion from 
tanks, and 8 million from other siiuices). 
The Commission reported that the field for the 
construction of new works of any magnU tide on 
which the net' revenue w'ould exceed tiie inteiost. 
charges, was limited, being rostricte/l to the 
Puniab, Bind and parts of Madras — tract -• for 
the most part not liable t,o falmu<^ Tiiey 
recommended that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only boeaii->*‘ 
they would be profitable investments, hut ahu 
because they would increase t he fisul Mipply ot 
the country. Then addressing themselves to 
the question of famine protix'tioii, tiiey worked 
out a very interesting equation. 'J'aking the 
district of Sholapur, in the. Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most faiujiic-susciiptiblc di>trici 
ro India, they calculated tliat the cost of fauiine 
rdlef in ft was 3 lakhs ol rupees a year, ^'rom 
tUS deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine reilef, they said that the i^tale was justi- 
fled Id protecting the land in such a distriel at. a 
cost of 221 rupees per aero. For the geueral 
protection of the Bombay Diwcaii tlu*y i rconi- 
moDded canals fed from storage kikes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to tail even In the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the * investigation of tlic old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
Stonge work on the Kistiia. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the construc- 
tion of protective works for the rice-growing 
distriots of the Central Provinces and the Keii 
Canal project in Bundclkhand. The Commis- 
slqn Inriher sketched out a rough prograiume of 
OefT' major works to be constructefl in different 
puts Of India, which would cost not less tliao 
44 eiOEOS of rupees and would result in an in- 
ereaig of 6,500,00h acres to the Irrigated area. 
' Th# estimated that the construction of these 
worn would Impose a permanent yearly burden 
iaH nearly 74 liuhs on the State, through tne 
i anoCBa of interest charges on capital cost over 
no neb revenue produced from the worka 
" jM^st this would have to be set the' reduction 
jhiitbe cost ol fttuie famines resulting firom the 
' fxittii^ractk^ of the works, .which the Commission 


put at SI lakhs per annum. The balance of 
13 lakhs would represent the not annual cost of 
f hc works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famific which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan- 
tages which might be attributed to them. 
The principal eflcet of the irrigation Coinmls* 
siun’s rejiort was to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and the pii^gress shice made has 
been reiiiarUablc. 

Irrigation Dues. — The charges for irri- 
gtiHoi . v\het'iei' taken in the ' torm of eu- 
hiineed laml revenue iroi' oecii|iIcis* .ana owner*' 
ratis. vary vny niucli, deiieuding on the kind 
ol ihi* (jiisiiitity {*i water required for 

it and the time vviieii it is requirod, die quality 
of flit: oil, the inteiL-aty ,'ir constancy of the 
<ieiii.(nd. and tin* value of irrigation in 
iiieriMsing thi: outturn. In the immediate 
viriidly of J’l.ona a rate of £s. 30 an acre 
D paid lor sugareaDo. -Tills is quite an 
cxcepiiunal rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by higii inanuruig, can raise a crop 
valued at iienriy iMglit-liimdrcd rupees an acre. 
Oil Ollier parts of tiio Mutha canal the rate 
varies horn Its. 40 to its. 12, and on other 
caoaL< in the Bombay Deccan from Its. 23 to 
Its. 10 per acre. In Madras the maximum rate 
(or bugareaiie is B;,. 10, and in tlie Punjab it 
does not exceed Rs. 8-8. The rate charged tor 
riee varie.-^ in Madras from Us. 3 to 2, and in 
Bengal tioru Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 1-8 per acre. In 
both flK>se provinces irrigation is practically 
eonfined to rice ; in the Punjab, where this crop 
Is not exteii.<>'ively grown, tlie rate varies from 
Ks. 7 to 3-4 per acre. The ordinary rate hi 
tlie. Punjab for wheat, which is the principal 
crop, vaiies from Rs. 4-1 to Rs. 3-12,' and for 
foddiT crops fiom Rs. 3 to 2-8 pea* acre, llio 
avenigc rate realised from major works tor 
irrigation of all kinds is about Rs. 3-8 per aert^ 
tne jirovineuJ averages being Rs. 1-9 m Sind 
aiid Bengal ; Rs. 3-4 in the Punjab ; Rs. 4-8 ia 
Madra.s, tlie United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. Tiie ciargcs for irrigation may he 
taken as vurying from 10 to 12 per coni, of the 
value of tlie eroii, except in Bengal and the 
Borabav Decean, wlicrc the average is UtMe 
more tiian six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation. — Twenty years 
agi> a Cl cut deal was hoard about the 
desirability oi roiL-trucliiig navigation canals, 
eiUinr in conjunction with irrigation or for 
truuspoH. pure uiid simple. The i^pa is 
now exploded. It received a certain stimulus 
fivon the unprofitable character of Indian rall- 
wa>x ami liie handsome caiiunga Of the liriga- 
Don works; it received its quietus when the 
railways tunicd the comer. Broadly speaking 
it may he said that navigation and Irrigation 
rigliU clash ; navigation is not only costv hut 
it' cannot be maintained during the see son ol 
short supply, except to the detriment 01 imea- 
tion Outside the deltaic tracts of Bengal: 
Orissa, Ma/lras and Sind, navigable canals wiu 
never be of much use for tlie purpose of inlana 
navigation. There is however consideniible 
scope for connecting canals to improve tlra 
facilities (or navigation on tlie great river system 
of Eastern Bongai. This is a question which is 
now engaging Ibc attention of the Govemment, 
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TJi« lavgor v.orLs of tills clasb iu ojic'iation nit^ libiiJsil '.>fl MUii tlia returns obtiiiniHl in lOlG-17 : — 
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Of the works niiiliT the foMiiwjui’ j.n lli.- >iii|Uirfaiil : — 


Pniviiice. 
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r..'stininteil cost in 
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Central Proxiiices 
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Tiimhil.i 1 'iial . . , , ' 
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Minor works (‘wuiiuisr tliosr i.ninl- vnOdi'd L-’.‘ 'J | it 'riic ni \r 

aiul uavigatidi: s^oiks inu, cl.i'.si-il ;ih, |uoi|iu-fi\r iti lln^ w'lpinc, w.is tl‘i* l’uiij!i!i, \vlii>r<‘ :• T^^lurn 
or prolwtivi*, ami amli'iiltinMl wmks whii.li .ur oi pi-r (•cuti was filizi'il. wlfile in the 

nmlui't;ik!‘i. lor Msa wiiitji! iuijiiMNrim-iit oi lhi‘ i iih*-! IhoMia*'*-, ,iiul Siml |».‘ii;i'iitag«'s of S’ ft,"), 
cmiutry; tin* ontl.iy iinon Hhmh is nn-t tnnii | ainl 7' ftr im*i r, s|!i- li\. l> , with ohtainoil 

current lv^MUU-s. Soiin- oi r'u'iii ar<< oM \wirks Tin I'fiuiu on piodii' ii\i‘ works i liroiighout 
constracliiMl Ity th(' loriiKT iiili-i- oi this ( oiinm ' iiuli.i. Jms‘* coiistruction ami 

HTid e\tiCU(J(*d or ii'slorcil 1i\ (In* liritNli . iml \r! faiiiim; ii xciiuc was S' 81 jut cent, 

molit, soim* Lumi eoiislTiu-tiMl h\ thr r.iih’.h [ on (In* I'apha) oiitl.i;.. 
liovmiTiii'iit ainl olhors mv >illajrc works, ' 

originally providnl hy or l•Illnnulll.^l ; Tlnn\-U\t‘ pint i-.ui* works wen- hi oponitiou 

effoit, tiv* ivnitTol ol whic-li has heoii as-,am«*a ninl .mi--, woif irrigated. The total 

by the >tati* owiim to dispiiti* bclwri-n ihe capital oiil !a\ in"n re:l on works of this nature, 
parties interested or to their iii.ihilii v Ui jii.dmain ««» >‘> thr rinl oi i In* year anioiiutod to 7 crores 
the works in an elfioieiit si.iUe ot irpair t'apWal •»» rnpi-i-s, ami. e\i;Iinlin«; works mider coustrue- 
aud revenue aeeoiiiits art* ki’pt oi thesi* woiks tiou, a reuini -o I'lis p-T cent, was realized, 
where they cost more Ihnu JK riO.ooj and when- 

it is anticipated that the r.-veune derixni mini ' «i'\<bviaed into three classes 

tliem will KiUIice to cover the workirm ixpi-iisos ‘ ci)i<liii- |o iW im thod ol ai-coiinting adopted 

Thorcaiol^lRUchwirks, Uieeapitalrxpe'iiliiuic ^““Pht'ity these may he 

0 * whieh totals OO.") Iakh«, and they prodiut-i!. («) niluor worka, the capital 

in 1910-17, a net lewuue. of I*'? lakhs ol rumw- exceeded JR.s. &0,00d and the 

" ^ ‘ ol>l:.iiii*U from which is expeeted to 

. Al^ Irrigated. — The total area iii'i{i.»leil comi* ilu* working expemes. (ft) Kecoiul class 
^all tlie productive imblic woiks, (‘xeiiiilltig minor works costing less than Jls. ftO.dOO each 
branches iu the. Natixe Srides of the Ihinjub. and (c) third class minor works wJiicli consist 
®™obnted in the year to slightly mow t.liaii 17 nuiiiily of small tanks, the majority of which 
million acres. Towards this t.otiil the Punjab arc situated iu the Madras pwsidcTicy. Of tho 
canaJs contributed nearly 8 luilliou acres, 12i works of the Urst clas^ ll.l are Inigatioii 
"indras SJ- millions, the ITuited 'Proviucea 2A works while the reinaiii.ug S arc jiiaintainod 
mrinons and Sind IJ- millions. The return oii piirol.v for navi'.iafiun purposes. The net 
capital outlay was highest ill Madras j where the >' rovciuiu loulizcd jrom woiks ot this category 
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(mhidtng navigation nmonntoil In 

1916-17 to 38 laktisoi riiprBj!, which cori^sponci* 
to a return of 8* 7 p^r cent, on the capital outlay 
laouired upon them. Tlic ai'oa served wn.s 
million acroe, inclusive of r>0h,006 aoros In Burma 
which represent linid uiutc'r culMvatinu wtiicl\ 
has boon reclaimed frf m the rivers by means 
of flood embankmoaU, the cost of w^ch has 
boon charged to thi.s head. The second class 
works>> which are credited with a share of the 
land revenue on I ho areas they protect, and are 
debited with aM oxpciidituro included on main- 
tenanco. extensioijs and improvemcnr.s. imgafed 
ncdrly 3 mlJlion acres during the innl -r 


revieu, and produced a net revenue of 46^ 
lakhs. Tu addition some 8} nullton acres were 
irrigated by works of the third class, whioh ^ 
com))nso over 37.000 small tanks. The total w 
area served by minor works of all classes was 
thus slightly more than 8^ million acres, or 
almost exactly one third of the total area Irri- 
gated during the yoar by Government Irrigation 
systems. 

Cropped and Irrigated area — oompaifson . 

of the acreage of crops matured by moans of the 
<;c}verum(iut irrigation systems, with the total 
ar(‘a niid<*r eiiltivntioii iu the several provinces 
ill IIUO-IT, slious ; — 


1 

Provjutv. I 

i 

1 

1 

! 

Xfl n»'!i 

liea irp- 
galt'd b.\ 
(lio'eriuncnt 
iriigation 
w orks. 

i 

Pi!(’!‘U|.Mgi‘ 
Ilf irrigiifed 
area 1o 

cni|>iK‘il 

aiea. 

Caiiitnl cost 
ot 

Gii\crii- 
mciif. irri- 
gation works 
1.0 end ot 
1010-17 in 
lakiis of 
rupees. 

Bstimafed 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irrl- ‘ 
gation, in 
lakhs of 
rufioea. 


.\en'.'*. 

Aei«‘h. 

1 



Burma , . . . | 

il,4li>,00(» 

l.h'-I.OllO 

! ' 

2S.1 

4.30. 

Bengal 


1 1 i.UoU 

1 

21.5 

81 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


.'^1 1 JiOf* 

1 

: JO* i 

02^ 

442 

United Provinces of Aura 
and Oudli 


2.012.000 

1 

1 VO 

1,252 

1,627 

Ajmer-Mernara 

4:;o.oon 

31.000 

j ' * 

•i.5 

13 

Punjab 


.S,*)2J,000 

i ’ ' 

2,212 

3,209 

Korth-West i'roiitier Pro- 
vlncft 

•J,JS7;",0U0 

331.000 

1 

jj(. 

200 

158 



3,8r»0,U0iJ 

;;,s 2 u,ooo 

JH>* 2 

320 

938 

• Bombay Beccan . . 

35,:!ll,00l> 

2im;.ooo 

. i-o 

407 

187 

.^nlral Provinces (excliid- 
^ ing Berar) 

1 l,G-i3,0(K) 

135.000 

t 

1 O'O 

231 

46 

Sfadras 

39,052.00(1 

7.280,000 

' ISO 

1,10S 

2,056 

Baluchistan 

21,000 

.5.000 

20-8 

41 

2 

Totai. . . 

197,037,000 

26,027,000 

1 

13-2 

i 

T.124 

9,108, 


IS per cent, of the cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation works, and that the 
estimated value oi the crops so irrigated in a single year embeds by more tlian 2& per cent, the total , 
Capital outlay expended on these works. 
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: Comparisons.-— Tho following table compares the area irrigated by Government worlre 
dntlng the year with the average area so irrigated during the previous triennium 


• 

Productive. 

PK*" peotive. 

Province. 

1913-14 

to 

1915-1 C. 

■ 


191C-i'7. 


Acres. 

1 

Acre.e. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

.Bombay Dcccan 

3,401.444 

88,870 

.3,471.20.5 

27,208 

108,272 

94,817 

104,040 

<13,020 

Sind 

Bengal 

1,342.470 

8U,7i:i 

3,490.000 

S.'>,.'<27 


.... 

United Froviuccs 

Punjab 

2,974.337 

7.188,440 

2,00.5,194 
7.880.21 1 

202,030 

14.5,234 

Bihar and Orissit . . 

Burma 

844.rN{2 

271,811 

M I ,.570 
270,938 

0f,nS3 

.31,470 

Central Provinces 

Ifortb-Wcpt Frontier Province .. 

4,99.3 

205,202 

70.201 

334.445 

:U.191 

40,256 

1 

Bajpntiina . . 

Baltiohisinii 



504,293 1 

384,026 

"1 

1 

1 



I Mf.s'oi:. 

Total. 

Province. 

I 1913-14 
: to 

1 191.5-10. 

t 

1 

: JtMO-17. 

i 

19 !3 11 

191. -.-10. 

1016-17. 


.\cres. 

\crrs. 

Acich. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay Bcccnn , . 

3,<;C3,«I2 

131,521 

3 7n3.7<J> 

1 75.721» 

7.2.33.558 

315,208 

7,270,610 

265,957 

Sind 

Bengal 

2,231 ..5ik; 
23.53£» 

2 328,88 1 
28,899 

3.573,982 

104,252 

3,810,874 

114,726 

United Provinces 

Pnnjab 

951,421 

KH.CfiS 

1,042,513 

3, .320 480 
8,139,867 

2,912,091 

8.922,727 

Bihar and OriBsa I 

Burma 

l,6.5<i 

991,700 

712 

1,092,558 

910,671 

1,263,511 

843,752 

1,863,406 

Oentral Provinces 

Kofth-West Frontier Province . . 

Bidpntana 

Bal^fdiiBtan 

' 19,700 

2,500 

19,553 

4,589 

18,230 

30,512 

5,047 

58,800 

267,702 

19,658 

4,589 

134,696 

334,445 

30,512 

5,047 


Total 

8,185,043 

8, ->88,404 

25,212.20:; 

20,026.942 
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PROGRESS OF BIG WORKS. 

This siatuiiK lit .‘-liowh till' ]>rogr«i«»s made lu ilu* dcvi'lopment- of major Vorks (productive 
and proteciivr) dni: " f hi- la-'l ao yoar" .• — 


I\In.l’AGK OF 

C'H \NX 1 .TS. 


J>isf riiiii- 
iarii's. 


1 ..ai 


oiiUay ilk' 
\i‘ar.* 


Area 

iiTigatpil. 


IMili’s. I T«ikliK(ir JiiilJi-^of Tlioili-aiid 

i iiipfrb. iiipc'i's. riipr’s. of acres. 


ISDI-tk:: 


189:J- 04 
180 1-OS 


ISO.V 0 (i 
I 80 r »-07 


1897- 08 

1898- 90 


180 ‘.V-I 000 


..li»05-00 

.100(i-07 

; 34H)7-OS 
'•'1908-00 

1900-1 (* 
1910-1 1 

1011-12 

1012-li 

191»-14 

>ioh-j:> 

f lOlfi-lO 
lOlC IT 


12,272 

I I 2 .:;(i(i 



• JMri’ct fxijoiulitnre only^ 
Pi reel and indirect expd 
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Value of the Crops. 

A comtiarison of thn acrrage of crops maiiirrd by mcaiiH of the Govcninu-nt irrigatioti 
^^ystema, with Uic total area under cultivation in the bcverai proviiiccu.iB given below ; — 


• 

Province 

! 

1 

1 

Xeta»'ea 

croj)ped. 

Area irrigai- 
e<l by Gov- 
ernment 
inigal.ioii 
Avork*.. 

1 

1 

1 Percentage 
■ ot irrigated 
j area (o total 
croppi'd area. 

Capital cost of 
Government 
irrigation AA'orks 
to end o( 1015- 
IG in lakhs of 
rupees. 

i^stiinated 
value of crops 
ruittcd on areas 
receiving State 

1 irrigation, in- 
jlaklis ot rufjccs. 


Aeres. 

Aens. 

Percml. 



Burma 

I4,OS‘),000 

1,271.000 

00 

212 

411 

Beiigiil 

24.i:»4,000 

100 000 

0’4 

230 

HI 

Biluir and Orissa 

S. 230, 000 1 

878,000 

111* (i 

027 

404 

United Proviiici's o( 

3:»,().’.3,ooo j 

3,21 1,000 

0- 1 

1,237 

1,601 

Agra and Oudh. 

1 





Ajmer-Merwara 

2!) 1,000 ; 

1 0.000 

0* 5 

.35 

5 

Punjab 

lfl.;i80,00(» ! 

8,210,000 

12-1 

2,175 

2.751 

North-W.'st Frontier 

2,278,000 1 

307,000 

13*4 

250 

143 

Sind 

3.100,000 ! 

3,378.000 

00* 3 

.324 

800 

Bombay Deccan 

21,1 n,ooo ■ 

2j?2,000 

1*2 

480 

18S 

Central PriH-inces (ex- 

ir.n.s;t,ooo ‘ 

:» 2 .ooo : 

0*3 

J71 

20 

cluding Bcrat). 

! 

i 




Madras 

!{0. IT. 1,000 ■ 

7,370,000 : 

IS- 8 > 

1.102 

1,868 

Baluchistan . . 

22,000 

7,000 i 

!»l’S 1 

' 30 

2 

Tiital 

iss.ns,(Mio ' 

2.5.1 15,000 1 

13*3 

G.003 

8,271 


Land for Soldiers. 


On October lOtli, lOliT, the Omrimnnit of! Oi llie rcuininin^ 10,000 reeliinples 7.000 wdil 
India i^aued, in a mop> roinphtc t'ona Ilian h:ih < cnnotltute the Iioi'm* and niuli>-f breeding grants, 

liltheito Ihm'h fivjiilaJ-Ir, a -JiiiiiuarN or thi ir colo- | Tor Ihi -o the luildrr^ oi tiu* 17.000 ivctanglcK 

nisatfoii policy, which is or pi da I hit- rot in ! n)(.iilioncd above will couniete. The land will 
relation to the jirnvision cii hind lor cx->'Oldii i?. ( be giv» n out oii ten .w ars’ leases on coii- 

In the course ol thl' ttny'-aid: — i ditinn that the r.i nnnt. of each rectangle 

uitiiniaiiiH a n*a?e. \ large projwtion of the 
The older c::naN Idt uiiirri.'aled the upp»‘i eouinetitor'. will be military men. The strong 
purtiui s ot the •!< eh and tin Ue'^iina Du-di-H and inilitar.v eli lueiil. among tin. colonists should go 
the lower xiarts ot tlu- Hail l)o.ib Tie ean.d-., a linni way *o en-^nre the siieccss ot Hub part 
the triple proKd-'thi' iipi». r Jluliiin, Hu- of the trlninr. Kv-r.ixalry nun. especially, 
upticr tlipuab and the Inv.ei Iwiri j)oab i-iimd’ — rliould maKi l.C'-t late l>iei ders. 'Hu' soldier 
will bring Avati r tn iii'ieh lii llu' lanii in Hie granb i » will ‘■il' eful by the military 

hitherto UTiw'.deivil poiHon mi Hi.., i|)i,f .n.ilio’ifi, .iiii i I)’.'- w.ir. and will probably 

I)u.i.bs. TJic lirNi. and seifinii oi (in iMpal*' i be inr lie luiei p.Mi r'Hrtil otlici rs and 

thougti tlu-y will irrig.ili- ‘.oine :ijir,0t»0 and ■ ineve'inin-etioiit d I'dii- r^. 

650,000 Jicrcs, res ^iccti\el>, ','i'e Iitth sec'pe lor 'll,eii* are onlx afioiit Ttt,O00 aores ot Gov- 
Hchemc'i of eoIoni/.-d ion ns tlu- aii'a-. ot the ernn»eii1 land inig.di*i by Hie Upficr Chenab 
Governineut waste, indiidi d A\iliiin Hu- liniibs i»j Taiial .iiid ol fJ.OOO acres Avill receive percii- 
irrlgction are eoTiiy-tJirativrly sjxaking small, iiial iiri<i,ili')n, whilst, the remainder will be 
On the loAVer JUri I)o:ib canal* liowexei, the irngat,d tor tlie kluiiifV liarA'ost only. On the 
area available tor eoloiij/ation is somethiiig l pp.-r Hhi nab Canal and on the Upper .Thr him 
like 1,200,000 acres. Tim nulk of tlie land. Canal no more than 10,000 acres Ih available 
about 7r»0,000 acres (or 30,000 reetansles oi 2:» loi colon iz-itioii. Out ot this provihion has 

acres apiece) is to l»e given out on t. rms which be* ii made ii]> to a maximum of 15,000 acres for 

Will encourage the l>reedliig ol hor-es am! mules, nwerd -:rant.- to is-rsons in the Kawalpindi 

About 12,000 reetaiigl.-s w ill bi- dhtnluif'-d, Jor dnision who r. iidc ri*d a.ssistynci' to the, criminal 
Hic most )>ai't ill grants of one ri-ctangh- each, adndni drat ion, »,0('0 acres are to be given as 
to neasant colonists and ex-‘ oldie r.- i or eultiva- comj»*:n. atioii grants and another 6,000 acres 
tion. No conditions in wcard to hor-o and will Ite k^i.t in rcj-civ'e for reward? to the army# 
mulc-brccdiiig will attach to the Unurc ot theac; (>.0<> » acres h.ivc bieu provided for tenants now 
rectangles, but tlic grantees will be, eligible holding l:u:d on the. Lower Jhflnm Canal, whom % 
for extra ];ectangles to which Kiich condition it is dc.sirc(Ho remove in order to allow for the 
. Of these 17,000 roclrtiigicB aijout 7,000 extcMision of certain regimental horse mns. 

hav^ been set apart for ex-soldiors and for 1,000 aijivs arc desired lor special reward grants 
the rest ^eleedions have already been niadt' to milh.'Ty oilicers, and the lialance will 

from the peasants of dislricls lying wTst of i provide for gnuing grounds and mihccilaucous 

‘ rciiuirciiuiits.^ .. 
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WELLS AND TANKS.' 


60 far we have dealt only with the ereat irri- 
gntton Bchemes. They art* cseentlilly exotic, 
the products of rritisli rule; the real eastern 
inttrumenf Is the* ivcll. The most recent figures 
give thirt.v per cent.ol tlie irrigated area in India 
as beiiitf under veils. Moreover the well i)> an 
extremely clheient inslnimcni of irrigation. 
When the cultixalor liaf to laise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varjMiig depth, he 
Is more careful in the use of it; veil vatei 
' exerts at least tiirec tinir*i as much duty os 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost ol lifting, 

■ it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estiinated that wcil-irrigated lauds produce at 
least oue-third more tlian eanal-waterod lands. 
Although the huge arciis hroiiglit under ciiltivn- 
tion hy a single canal seliviue i(*iid to teduct the 
disproportion lietween tlie two systems, it must 
be remembered tliat the spread of canals in- 
creases the posslLiliiics of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the storr- ol subsoil 
water and raismg the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells in India an 
of every description. 'I’liey may I.0 just luiles 
in the grotiiifi, sunk to siili.Miil ievel, used to 
a year or two and then alhiv 'd to fall Into 
decay. These are. temporary or lacha veil*? or 
they may ho lined with timhor, 01 v'dh hriek nr 
stone. They vary from Mkj Kaelia v"*ll costing a 
few ruiieos to liic masi'Uiy veil, whuli will iiin 
Into tbousaT'ds, or in the saiidv wasto*, n| iVikanii, 
where the water le\el is thiee hundif‘(l leet 
below the surfuec, to still more. The means 
of raising the water varv i;> eijual degree. ’Jhere 
Is tlie pieotlah, or weighted raising a 

bueket at the end of u pivoted iiole, just i*' 
done on the banks of ine Nile, lids l^ rarely 
used for lifts beyond flftren feet, i'or gnatei 
lifts bullo(;k pow’tT is in\ariu!»ly u.''<‘«i. 'ibis 
genemily liaruf’ssed to tin- moi, or h*:i;iif'r Ime, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging tne 
then raid’d by bull(K-ks who walk down .*» 
rimp of a length approximating to the deptn 
of the well. Sometimes the mtft Is ju£>t a leather 
bag, more often it is a M'lf-aeting arrangeraeiii 
which dfscluirgcs tlie water into a sump auto- 
matically oil reaching the surface. ]3y this 
mrwnB from ihii-ty to foity gallons of water are 
z' lal^od at a time, and in its &iiiiplicity, and the 
with which tiie ajiparalus can be construc- 
i ted and repaired tiy village labour, the mot is 
. unsurpassed hi efflcleney. Tlusre is also the 
Persian wheel, an endlc.'-s e!,nin of cart henv arc- 


pots mnnlug round a wheel. Eeoently ittempts 
iiavc been made, particularly in Madias, to < 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oll 'v 
engines, for the bullock. Tills has been found 
M jnomlcal wiicre the water suppiy Is snlBofently ‘ 
large, cs(>ixiially where two or three wells can be 
linked. Goveniment have systematically . 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing fondti . 
for the purpose and exempting wellwatered lands 
from extra asscBsmeul due to Improvement. ' 
I'hese ailvances, termed takavi, are freidy made 
to approved applicants, the geneml rate Of ' 
i'jteicst being (>{ per cent. In Madias and 
(iotnbay ryots who construct wellb, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from euiiunoed assessment on tliat account, in 
Oilier prov inces ilic* exemption lasts for speclflo . 
periods, tlic ti'rm generally being long enough 
to recoup tlie owner tlie capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the Indigenous 
insifriimeiit of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or tlic roadside* tank is one of the most consploU' 
oua features in the Indian scene. The Indian ' 
tank ina> be any size. It iiuiy vary from a ^raat 
woik like Lakes I'ife and Whiting in the 
Bombay rresideney or the Pcriyar Lake In 
Travaneore, liolding up from four to seven 
liillion ruble feet' of wul.cr, and spreading their ' 
waters throueb great cliains of canal, to the 
I little \illage tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early Htiige In Indian oivili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
greiit size, lioldiiig from three to four billion 
cubic f(*ef, vitii water spreads of nine milea 
'J'he hiscT iptions of two large tanks In the 
Chhigleput district of Madras, Which BtiU irri- 
gate from two to four tiiousand acres are said 
to be over 1 , 100 years old. Tank Irrigation to 
pnvctieally unknown in tiie Punjab and in Bind, 
iiut it IS found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
dcvilopmi-nt in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
ti-acis of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks arc controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tnicts only the large tanks are 
stale work ’4. According (.0 the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks to about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply to 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks oeliig 
a refuge in famine they arc often quite useless 
imisiinieli as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
I them and they reiiiain dry ihroughoui the, 
season. 



- •> Mie BaiidlngB and Hoads Inandi of the Public Works Department embraces all the opeiations of the Deputment which aio not classed 
isithe special beads of Hallways and Irrigation. It Includes the extension and maintenance of the road system, the construction and . repair 
tithe buildings required for the proper discharge of the functions of gOTemment in all Its brandies, and a large miscellaneone rfaM of 'works 
publicimpiovement, including lighthouses, harbours, embankments, boat bridges, and ferries, and the watersnpply and sanitation of towns. 




iTrade. 

The broad characteristic:} of e trado of India , tlia pf)oplc. Another f^satiite which ariscif from 
arc familiar to readers of tlio Indian Year Book, these conditions is that the imports are diainly 
India Is chiefly an agricultural country, for of iranufactured goods and the es^rts pi pro* 
Siicty-^ievcn per cent, of its people are <lcpcndont diicc. The imports of manufactures in ^-war 
on agriculture for their iifuans of ilvclihoo'l. days diiefly came from the Unlt^ Ktnf^om, 
Consequently the prospcrjfv of tho country is ‘ whos** exporting power has Hxjen seriously dlmi- 
largcly determined by tlie character of the mon- < nislicd by the diversion of the energies of ^e 
soon rains. An area whieli grtnvs larger every . people to the war. A large part of the export 
year is protoctod by irrigation, and the oxtouHion ■ iu pre-war days went to the Continent ot Europe, 
of these works. With the incri'asod resisting and that market w'aa closed by tlio war. On 
power of the people and the grou't.h of iiianofac- these grounds tiicn the trade conditions of 1017- 
turiug Industry is expected to make the people IH were dominated by the war. It is in the rda- 
immune from the shock of such famines as tliose tion of the trade of India to the war that we 
of 1696-97 and 3 8i)9-19(i0; but man}M>f the find the most prollbiblo line of study in consl- 
irrigatlon works, such as tanks and wells, de- dering the history of the past year. The main 
pond on the rains, for their replenishment, coneiuslons an! indicated in tile annual review 
<k>nscquci)tly the trade of the year is mainly of Lidian trade, by the Director of Statistics, 
determined by t)ic rains, which decide tlie exjtort Mr. G. Findlay Shi'rrus. from w'hich the follow- 
trade and the consequent pureUasing jiower of ing article is mainlv drawn. 

THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 


Owing 1o (lie |)li( nominal siiortatn' of ntjeoii 
freight and the ioiit. in the out How ol 

merchandise in vurioiiF^ w.-iy-^, India (whi.'ii Inu! 
Indd belore tin- outbrcjk u\ Avar tin- K»rond 
jil-iee in tho Knipire’s Iravle. i»ext onlv .ittn tin- 
I’nited Kingdoni), gaA'e inidc ol jjla'-r to Canada. 
The imports ot nieiehandi'r av. n- apinovinialt ly 
the same in value a>. in tli.- pne Mling jear. 
There Avas, howiAer. in the t xj'orl • ol meiA'han- 
I* disc a decrease Ol* only one i»er ciiii. The 
^ value oJ the overs<'a-. tia'Ie in nieiehaikdi-i* 
ill tli£5 year ending :tKt Man-li this w.i'. neeilv 
696 crores (.CgO'J JUillioiis) a-, agabwt U- 695 
crores (£206 millions) in tlie pn vioii«. a, i'i. and 
31 h. 670 crores (£;!47 millions) the i»re-war 
RAvrage. Lniporlsoi nn-r«*han<li-'e. as eoiiipar»d 
Avitb the ]irc-war liUinqneniiinni. n eoided an 
ncreuse of 6 ji-t eent. » \port.- oi n p. i . 
and re-exiK>iis, owing to tin- .seareitv oi •.hii»- 
'j^ing, of no less iliaii 97 ]nr rent. Tin- 'n t 
"Tinports of tn*asure on piivate aeeonnl anionm- 
ed to nearly Its. :!i crore-^ (£l.t millions) a^ 
against Jls. 19 crons (meiily t7 million^) in 
, JUlfi'lT, and JN. 60 crons (C2d millioii.^^ the 
Value of Trade.— The dr-eJan-iI \alni- of |hi 
' ytuii-s and the ]U'< -wai nniuin vas as lu 

ImportH nut! ej-jmria of yv/c///c \If’.-r/i,itnlisi' <• 


.•lAiT.'ig- oitin- piv-u.ir oninriuenniuni. Aeeord- 
inu tf* tin- ordinaiy iiade ndurns. the imports 
Ol 191T-IS Were valued at J!.s, I!i0 crores, an 
iiierea«^e fd 1^. 79 l.>kh'> over 1910-17 ; blit Avhen 
the prie oi ih. lain i yeai are applied, the 
Aahii i . lednci d to li .. I:.*J erores. thus tdiouing 
ae iiiercase in (he leipoit trade on iwcoimt of 
iri:ili.‘r j)i lei s ol lb . L's j-ron s or 26 per ei ut. If 
nnauliiy is taken, by comparing the A'.ilue of 
the year*- ir.i'J" n-e ileiilattsl at pilei-h of 1916-17 
with the .leiiiiil \;i!n.‘ oi the trade in J 01 0-1 7. 
lin* iignn - n \eal a deen asr of nearly Bs. 27 
crores Ol is jiev c iit, in the Aolume or the 
import Iradi . indiiin im)>ortcrs had to })ay 
l '> iierc. Ill inoie in oid-'r to g4't J8 ]>{‘r'e»‘nt. 
I••ss. Ueg.iniiny eApoil*. tin actual clr(‘Clared 
A.tliie ill J'd7 I < w.is *1-. 2;; ciores, Avhile the 
A.'.hn* e.denl.'tted ai i!i. priei's ol the preA’ioiis 

Aral w.iN n.s.2hier( i> s, oi. in other 90nls, there 
was a ji.iin ol IJ .. 17 eIon^ or 8 ptr cent, on 
a« count ot hiirher ]iihe«. The volume of tin* 

» \}W»r‘s '.ho^^ed .» deeiea e ot JN. 1*1 eror**H or 
tt pel e..;il 

l»:ul" iiA emnj ared amIIi that of tlie two preA’ions 
utt nrl tiKpon' el on pritvtle iircuHvt. 


Thtyatt 

,\vi i;i'j:i- of 
liA'e >j‘arv 
I9d9-I0 
to 

191.M 1. 

191.5-10 

1 OKI. 17 

i 

1 

; 191 7-1 S. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

lncre.i‘«i! 
(+) or 
decrea.«.c 
(— ) in 
I91T-J8as 
einiipareil 
Avith the 
pre-war 
average. 

Stports ot .Mei-y 
chun(li«c 

Imports of .Indian 
Aierchandi.se . . 

B.a-cxports of 
Foreign Aler- 
c:Iiandi;}e ^ 

Total priw'iw 
Arerchandi-c . 

XEr fMPOETS OF 

TRCASriU! (FUI- 

A'ATP). 

Gold (net imports) 

Silver „ .. 

Total trea-nre 
(net, import .4). 1 

JN. 

i,4ri,iiJ.':2.hoo ; 

2,l'J,19,7:;jmii 1 

1 
1 

4,61,88,000 

U-- • K.. 

1 .61 .98.0. 5.000 ' 1 ; 7.1.(100 J .r,0..1 2.51, 000 

■ 1 

1 .92. . 56.46.000 • 2 :7 UT. ki.OoO 2, ‘'..'{.-PJ, 14,000 

1 

4,84,59,000 ' 8,07,71. 000| 0,12,00,000 

(Iter cent). 
+ « 

+ « 

+97 

6, 09, 90, .66, 000 

.6,29,60.0.5,000 i 6,91, 7.8,00, OOOj 6,92.08,04, 000 1 

+ C 

28,80, 64, 0t)n 
7,20,91,000 

I 

—1.14,06,000 1 

5.57,60,000 1 

16,27.01,00 
- •1,62,06,000 

19.9.6,86,000 
68, .52,000 

—31 «v 

3fl.07,2.>.00O 1 4.42,04,(KMI t 9.9.>,58,000 . 20.02,68,000 



Import Trade. 24X 

' In t potable given stores and treayurriTupoi+ed or exported on Oovernmrilt accounts are oxclud- 
od* Tho values of articles of national imijortaiiro c'xported on Govcniincut account ant 
Include^ under private export"., and arc, thcreion*, excluded from export? ol store on Govctu- 
' m»nt account. 


fwpwfs anif jjrporix oj <i,ir rrrnU/U ^i.tna and mt iu\t„ri' oj on C,orern 



1 AM'r.igi* of 
; live yeai.- 

1 to 

' FOl'M.!. 

1 

i 

1 

. lOl.Vlf.. 

1 

1 

lOlC-17, 

; 1917-18. 

i 


! 

li . 

1 

It-*. 

R^. 

Trai)orl> of Mi ii-haudit-e 


<;.l*i.3i.biio 

io,«i,‘;7,ooo 

13,92,07,000 

Exports of Ind.'ari Mcrchainli-e. 

.'..hj.iioo 

I,'" 1.0.1,000 

iVOl.l .1,000 

2.21,72,000 

Ee-exports of Foreign Ali-r- 
chanrli-T 

i.pph 

::.s,or,oi 0 

1 1 .8‘),000 

12,21 ,000 

Total .Store.- . . ; 

5,03 hr.ooo 

l.ooo 

1 

1 2.77.11. 000 

lfi.20, 90,000 

i 

NPT T MPOUTS of TKP. KSCi-.r (ON' ! 
GoVKKNMPNT AeVOrNT) i 





(JoUl (m t import.-) 

-Tl.bMioii 

.1,000 

- 1,07,000 

.1.21.00,000 

Sliver ( „ ) 

:!..M.07,<HIP 

-- 74,01,000 

22,12,01,000 

1S,:5.1.«G,000 

Total treasui e (net imiun 1 - ) . . j 

2.b0.4.<,i)<m 

— 70.'il>,000 

22,07,97,000 

23,59,00,00 


Munitions of War. — Tliiink- 1o (!w 11II> , decreases in .•.nlphinic :e‘id. iili/Miriiic .niid ani- 
Usually ^,ood inunsooM, It. >v.is |iO'silil.' to e.;pnrt ' line <l>e>.. iin-lah. inolor ear.s, kerosene oil, 
oonslderabli! (iiiiiiitities rd nuinitioiis oi wai to papei,' xmumI pulp. pro\^^IrlIls. salt, railway 
the I'nited Kingdom and tile Allic'.. In Ini7-ls ' iiiaieiialsanrl eortrm .‘mki woollen goods. Tnder 
Indiaseiit goods to the value or Ks. 127 j i ore-. ' exiiorts.iinli'ro. gr.im, maize. pulse, tanned eow- 
(iiearly £8ri millions) to the I uited Kinudoni hide-, Mirouihe. piir lead, vesiet able oils, rubber, 
and other jiarts ot t lie liriti-Ji Kmpin and !!s j '•ottoii and jute good.-., and eigarettes, showed 
90 crores (£00 inillions) to the Alliis. 'I'lie impoilant iiieiea-e,-, while there w’ere large 
bulk o/the expoit.s tothe bnilid Kingdoiii and deerea.-e'j in oilseed'-, eoal.i aw hides, raw textiles, 
her allies consisted ol articles o| national ini' j espeeinllx raw* jiiii' tanned skins, iiiuulircs and 
portaiiee A.s c*om]mred witli the ]iie-war I zine. 

period, the quantities and Aaliii s 01 the cNjiort-. ’ Prices- At fhi* end 01 ' ^farch 1918, as com* 
of food-grains, especially win at, barle\ and | pared wiili the e(jrresponilinR pcriotl of 1917. 
grain, jute mmiutact.iires, tea and taniu'd liidi's ' law rollon showvd a rise of nolens than 86 jier 
considerably increased. The total value ol 1 rent., sesaimini red p«*i cent., rape seed of 
food-grains exfiorted amounted to nearly Its. :>4 I II pei cent., and food-grains of 16 per cent, 
crores (.£3(> millions) as ugaiusl Us. 4ii ermes (iiiaiaiy b.'ijr.'i *10. jaw.'ir 4^, and wheat 1^, the 
(over £.'J0 millions) the pre-war av» rage, ol wliieh inciease the e-.i.sc ol rice being only one per 
wheat aoconnied for Its. 19 cron s (nearly J£i:{ cent.) in raw jute, owing to tho prohibition of 
niDiions). Juto inanufactures, mainly giinnv exjiort there was afaUof :»0 perccnt.in price, 
bags and cloth were valued at a])pro.xiinate]y .is comparfd with the level of prices at the end 
ii3.48crores (£29 tniUions)in 1917-lS, as against of Aliireh 1014, raw I'otion showed an increase 
-Rs. 20 crores (£13 millions') in The pns->var of 150 jm t eent. and lood-grains 13 i)er cent, 
quinquennium, tea at nearly Jts. JS erores (mainly jawar, bajra and wJient, rice .showing a 
(£12 millions) Jis against Rs. 13 crores (?9 tall of 11 per cent.), while raw jnte •showed a 
nillUons) and tanned hides at Jls. 5 crores (£3 decrease ol 44 per eimt., linseed 10 per cent, 
jgwions) as against Es. 11^ crores (i^l million), and rapeseed 12 per cent. IMail prices of the 
tU4fet noticeable changes, as compared with artieh's of iood rose to a much smaller extent 
Joe pre-war year 1913-14, were the increases in than in most countries. A liigli level of prices* 
imports, of fuel, oil, petrol, eocoanut oil, prevailed for imported articles especially cotton 
ctJWa/cIgHfettrs, coffee, and tea, aud the piece-goods, kcrosine oil and salt. 





Capital and Profits 


— — >■ — total nwuibcr of Joint Btocic CJompanips regfsterel 1W7-18 was 

^"•ni oSuiorlaed capital of Its. 30,58 lakhs as against 184 companies with an autiiortseflji****^ 
• ' £! 17,86 lakhs in the preceding year. The large Increaec in capital was eUefly oader Bi 

■v jawing to^e flotation of the Tata Industrial Bank wito an authorised capital 
Gom^y flotations in the year 1017-18 and in the preceding four years wcia as idfloOfs^ 


Authorised Capital in lakhs of rupees. 



Banking 

and 

Loan. 

Cotton 

Mills. 

Jute 

Mills. 

Tea 

planting. 

. Coal 
mining. 

Ottiprs. 




1 ! 

JN. 

IN. 

Jls. 

Bs. 

Mi 


(lakll^). 

(lakhs). 

(lakJis). 

(lakli-.). 

(lalihs). 

(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 

1913-14 (pre-war year) 


Ml 

50 

:,\ 

17 i 

i .'>8, .■'.7 

66, 91 

1014-15 

:i0 


-• 

IS 

27 

;j,i2 

4,4?: 

1015-lC 


ill 1 

(i4 


17 

5,40 

7,20 

1916-17 

i 

1 


:5,7:» 

US 

1 

i>0 

7,69 

17, 2C 

1917-18 


S2 

IJM) 

U t 

7.S j 

i 

1 

1-1, .33 

30,58 


The prices of Hccurities iuid sliaris i>htAv u general iucrea.He to far ax industrials are con- 
cerned, while there was a doeroa^e in the nuiikd prier ol Goviriiiuint .’^eiiiiitlfb and jAnnlclfal 
0 Bebenturcs as will be seen from the table ghen below which is peihaps an inti resting sideli^it 
of the effects of the war on Indian induct ry : 


ludess numbers ofUte prices of sectiritirs and bhvrvs hikiinj the priie on the ’ddth Jafy 1014 as 100. 



201 h .lul> 
ION. 

2lith .luly 
1017. 

26th March 
1918. 

^|i^4Stovernmcnt securities 

IlMI 

70 

68 

Port Trust and Muniei])al i)cbeutur< 

|U|» 

iSJ» 

84 

!BaiL||L 

^^98 JutciKlls (Ordinary) 

HM» 

lOU 

106' 

:ill 

112 

467 

66 Cotton Mills (Ordinary) 

Hill 

J32 

161 

90 Goal C(»iii>anics (Ordinary) 

100 

141 

ml 

1 Wodllen Mill (Gawnporc — Ordinary) 


IOC 

125 ' 

, ^ Tea Companies (Ordinary) 

100 

127 


; 7 Flour Mills (Ordinary ) 

100 

120 


; 1 Iron and !§tccl Company (Tota^Ordlnary) 

100 

332 

1 





Ipvpori Trade. 


THE IMPORT TRADE. 


^!Elie value of the importB of meichandiHe in 
over I^.lSOororeB (£100 millions) 
itf Allowed an increase of Bs. 70 lakhs 
ftfe0,000) over the inreccding year. The value 
^ ' t017-18 was 8 per cent, higher tlian the 
iUpnnal average of th^ live years immediately 
leding the war and, wlUi the exception of 
two pre-war years 1012-13 and lOlS-14, wan 


/Igade since the beginning of this century was 
'kmi follows I 

Bn. (lakhs) : 

We years ending 1003-04 78,42 | 

'i;, „ „ 1008-00 .. .. 111,85: 

„ „ „ 1013-14 (i)n -MT.n 

year) .. 14.5,85! 

• 1017-18 .. .. 1.50,64! 

I 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war year? 1 .S‘>,25 1 


Year 1014-15 . . 
*„ 1915-16 .. 
„ 1916-17 .. 
„ 1017-18 .. 


Bs. 

mleo 

140,08 

150,42 


As compared with 1010-17, the value of im- 
ported cotton mannfactures showed the largest 
increase, vir.. Bs. 3.64 lakhs. The imports of 


by Rs. 85 lakhs, and articles imported by post 
by Ks. 07 iakhn. The mor.t noticeable decreases 
were 'n motor cars and motor cydes (Bs. 1,42 
lakhs), railway plant and rolling stock (.is. 1,07 
lakhs) and kcrosinc oil (Bs. 80 lakhs). 

showed an Increase of nearly Bs. 2 
crorcR, mainl}' accounted for by cotton mann- 
factures. Imports into l^mbay showed an 
Increase of more than a crorc of rupees. On the 
otlicr hand, there was a decrease of Bs. 2oiDreB 
in the case of Ihirmn. nearly half of which' was 
accounted for by cotton gOMs. 


Chief Imports Tlic cliit f imports into India were as follows 



Bs. 


Cotton goods 

4S,4(),s:>,(Hl0 

,) yarn 

3,77,18.000 

Sugar 

13,17.58,000 

iron and steel 

11.17,45,000 

Machinery of all kinds, inciudin'i iK-liing. 

5.80,0 f,00u 

Chemicals, drug-*, etc 

2,12,73,000 

Silk, raw and innnujachirr » 

3.*.n,,'»4,000 

Minera) oil . 

3.72,03,000 

ij&ttdware 

3,17,01,000 

iilquors . 

2,02,46,000 

^per and pasteboard 

1 ,27.07,000 

tot 

70,16,000 

^toTisions . . 

• 2,05,10,000 

itocKr oars and cycles 

1,00,64.000 

itovay plant and rolling-stock ^ . 

6,10,04,000 


Rs. 

JD.Ol, 57.000 

4.04.80.000 

15,45,03.000 

8.88.06.000 
0 . 01 . 12,000 
:J.50.S7,000 

3.01.80.000 
4, 4:’., 93,000 

3.10.87.000 

2.33.01.000 

2.33.10.000 

1.01.46.000 

2.80.01.000 

2.11.41.000 

1.56.86.000 


Bs. 

52.40.74.000 

4.20.52.000 

15.31.08.000 

7.75.80.000 
.5,23,50,000 

4.30.10.000 

4.02.75.000 
3,6i,07,eop 

2.71.56.000 

2.40.06.000 

2.81.12.000 

2 , 20 , 08,090 

1,77,87,000 

72,16,000 

40,68;000 


.manufactures.— The value of the imports of cotton manufactured increased, io 
OT*uyB8;27 crorcs from Bs. 53 erorosin 1016-17, and Bs. 52 crori^s the pre-war quinquennial ave- 
Mtgj : ::Jghi8-tncrottsc was due entirely to a large rise during the year in the prlttes of cotton -goods 
gP^inP^lahtity import cd diminishing stvadily. 'Jliese intports were 38 jm i end. of the \aimc of 
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Import Tra46- 


The Foreffin Sea-borne Trade of India. 

{a) In a tferaffe— 1008-09 to 1917-18. 


l90B OE) iQOfl -3. iriQ II 13» iS in-.3 *'1 1*114!? 191.? lb 15116-17 I9l7'l»' 



1908 09 1909 10 !}i'0 1l 1911 *.2 .9'*’ ipiM4 UM« »S l9ISi6 l9lb-»7 l9l7 iB 


{b) During half a ccnlury 1805*00 lo 1!U7-1S. 

IhbSf.9 Irt' -> M .rt'4 M IK '9 84 1884 ft*! fb- -14 ,V**!’/l i ,04 JT I*lll9 14- 191418 



'BG9 74 :R‘'A-79 i879 84 IftdA 89 1889 94 if/jA 99 IftSTOA 190* U9 ib09U iflW-iB ■ 




tofial imix)rtB in 1017-18, as compared wifJi 35 per cent, hi 1016-17 and 36 jicrcent. diirlnS 
,die pre-war quinquennium. The chii-f clnacriptions of imports were as follows;— 



Twlfti and yarn 

Piece -^oods — 

Grey (imbleaelKMl) 

White (bio.-ujlv d) 

.Goloured, printed or dyi il 

* ^ Tent^ of all dcheriptions 

Total piece -ji 


Hosiery 

Huri(lk<'n'ht*'f.‘' and i-haM h . . 

Tliread 

Other sorts 


Average of 
five years 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,77,1 :5,0t)'' 

I,0.1.89,0()t) 

4.29.52,000 

2l,()S,.'>0,000 

10,86,98,000 

18.43,23,000 

1 1 ,20,33.000 

1 2,79, 3.>, 000 

14,20,48,000 

J3J.-,,J7,0IM) 

l.V»8,«4,0(lO 

16,11,58,000 

.... 

.80,47,000 

94,21,000 

•J.i,i4,:5r».000 

4.5,61,04,000 

49.72,.50,000 

yj.sii.noo 

1,41,34,000 

1.02.52,000 

.■>2,20,000 

1 7,S8,0()t) 

15,90,000 

:j«,io.t)00 

.■»5,32,0()t) 

01,89,000 

1 . 1 . >, 33.000 

1 ,22,39,000 

87,93,000 

52,1 8,0 ?,00() 

53.00,46,000 

56,70,26,000 


As coinpjired with 11)10-17 and al>o with the 
pre-war quinqiienninin, tin* mo'll notieeable 
InorpJiHe was ill the Aaliie ol iinportfd pie«*e- 
Soods whieh ro-’e 1)> no less than Its. :U eroies. 

Cotton yarn.- -nie imports oi > am .> 0101110 - 
ed to 16 million Ih-i., a deeii asr ot -'it per ei'rit. 
as comjiiired with the piv-xious > 1 . 1 ). and ot .Vi 
per cent, as compared witli fh'- pn-w.n qiil'i- 
queunlal averase. The quiinlitv x\as th • lowi st 
recorded since lSG0-(i7. The \alur 01 thoe 


imports, however, increased to Us. 4,29 lakhsf 
fnmi Jls. 4,05 laklis in 11)10-17, and Jls. 3,77 
lakh’i, till' pre-\var average eon oipient on the 
liis;Ii ram;e ot prieis. The axerage declared 
xalue iier ih. rosi* to Ks. a-:i-r» pics from Re. 1 
and 6 annas in t!'" pn'viou^ year, and 14 annas 
flies tile pre-\xjir qiiiiiqiK uiihil average. The 
iolioxxii.g talile shoM'. the imiKiiis ot , 
eo'npnied xMth ilir puKliii-tioii of }arii in the. 
Indian milh 


Indian 51 ills 
ProducLiou.' 
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Import Tr§fie. 


Ttfe tlntted Kingdom Bnpplied nearly 15 
million Iba. or 77 per cent of the total ImportB 
and Japan over d million lbs. rhir fly counts 81 
to 50 and aho^, and m( rc( ri ed rotUm yam— or 
22 per cent, as again*-! 00 prr cent and 1 per 
cent., respective iy, in the pie-tvar qoinqnennium 
There vrere no import*^ fiom Holland and onh 
16tCM)0 lbs. camt irom ltal> and 144 800 lbs. 
from Switzerland 

Cotton piece-goods. — ^Tlie mamlrature oi 
the tr^e In India » ehief import (eotton puci 
goods) was the eficrt a c in the qiuntit\ iinpoiti el 
coupled niUi the large Inrr asr in -xaliu ^s 
compared aith loiblT the* quantlU ot gte^ 
goocU imported deena«-ed I > as iniuli as 20 1 c 1 


cent, white goods by 16 per cent, and ooMe^ 
pnnte d, or dye d by 18 per cent. The vam 0| 
iniportc d gre y good* inerc a « d ly 0 pe r ceni. W 
Ks. 18,43 lahiis, white by 11 prr cent, m 
Ks. 14,20 lakhs, and rolonv d by 7 per Oei)^ 

to Bs 10,15 lakhs. The de claiec valor prr yild 

01 gn\ good« ro e by 50 percent. from 8 aM M O 

2 pie S In 1010-17 to 4 annas 0 pies, vdiite gOA 
b\ 28 pi r cent from S annas 0 pies to 4 amai 
0 pus, and coloiiii d goodb b; 22 per cent* from 
5 annas 4 pu s to 0 tuinas 6 pics. The cost M 
piouiiLtlon ol nhites has. lioaivcr, increaiM 
more thin tint ol gris^. The Imiorts tor 
IMst ihe Seals mfh the aver*ig(h eif the ttjO^ 
ifulnque niiLd periods ending nith the Itart 
3*K)8 (M) and 101 1 14 aie gheii below — 



Ave'rafife of fl\r rears eneiin.^ 1008 00 
, , 101 1 14 

\iar ion 14 (pie-M ei \ ei 
1014-15 
1915-1(1 
1010-17 
1917-lb 


Crie V tirae t 

(iinbl If lu el) (I K nelii d, 

inilhoiis 01 millions of 

\ mU \ards 

* 1 "10 ^ 572 7 615'4 

I.U1 0‘>4 .1 081*5 

1 m4 2 701 8 681*8 

1 >20 2 004 2 494*8 

1 1 lb 2 011 I 358*7 

S17 589 8 454*9 

02) 5 502*3 393*6 

1 




Eighty-seven per cent of the imported gre\ 
goMS came Iroro the I nite d Kingdoi \ vhile the 
United States supiilied less than one ]Hr cent 
maiiily sheetings and drills and je ans *11 d .1 q m 
over 1 1 per Ce nt mamlv longe loth auel hn ting** 
sheetings and drill ana jeans In \ehite gooe s 
the share ol the* luitod kincdom Ma« ne iih 00 

S cent and the re mainde r eoiisi te d n iitil> of 
[Cloth and shirtings fiom Holhnd ana J ti 111 
dfills and jeans from the latte 1 ronntn 
nearly 92 per ce nt of coloure d goods ^as napo 
rtcdfiom the Voited Kingdon 'Ilie re 11 an de r 
came mainly trcmi Holland 1 1 ja r ce nt (chu ll\ 
chntics tDclac.ing Imigie s), Itah 1*8 pe i re nt end 
Japan 4 7 iki ce nt (chie tl\ llanne 1 and tlai 1 1 
lew*s, drills and jeans and shiitin^-) Jn ade^i 


fmn in th sr thue iniinckis es ol plrce-ffiOOdf 
th le neii iinjoit*- Ot tents ol nil c escrlptlons 
nliuli .iinouuteel to 32 inillion >aid*t, valued at 
B.S 91 likhs as aguiiwt neiih 4*2 inillion yards, 
^alui d at 80 LOJis m 1910-17. 

Cotton hosiery.— 'the \.\lue ol imported 
eotlon ho len eleeie i 1 e^ 1\ L7 pel Cent iO B« 
1,0.. lakh lln nsiiagr Mint ol the imports 
dining the pii Mai r|iiinf|ii(iininm Mai* Bs. 93 
lakh liiqorisirom laiiMMere saluedat over 
B 01 liklis iTiil tTOm the 1 niteel Kingdom at 
fieaih It* s linli- as aciiii t Jts 1 17 Inklis and 
II likh'- i(s]itti\eh 111 the lire \ioiis ycai. 
1hi el s(ii])tie)nH oliieee Lords DrcKlnce d in the* 
Jndnii null mil ispcnticl lioiii Hiitlsh In^ 
Mill be toimclin*lh lolloMing ] igr-i 


Sugar. — ^Witli the exception of tla inipoiN nt celton iinin‘M iiies siif.sr is liidia*b largest 
intpori, and owing to the Mai, the eoiinlrie s 01 ronsj,.iiiui iit ol II1 e nnj oits .ue 01 exeiptlona) 
Interest. Ihe priuripal pouiees ul s*,pph .m Iiomu bdrM (111 ton^-) > 

Jmpotlsof wqai {fxclmj nqmohiwtsani! tonfiffiurtcni) 
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Mb aMI Steal.— Iron and liti>cl. India’s 
< slailiMtlinpart alter cotton pieoe-goodb and bugar 
•abf^d a ooneldPiBhle decrease. The total 
, amoonted to 15 ?, 00 ft tons* a decroabe of 

'> <1 por cent, as compared with 1016 - 17 , and of 
per cent, as compared with the pre-war qrln- 
fjimlal average. The value of these Imports 
' aannanted to Rs. 7,76 lakhs, a deerf a«*c in value, 
notwithstanding the great foiling of* In quantity 
Of on^ 18 per ce!>t. as cnmpnrec with 1016 - 17 . 

SaOway plant and rolling stock.— 
TtiC year's imports on prh'ate and Govt niment 
account decreased by 45 pt r t:> nt. us eomiiatt d 
VM 1016-17 to Jls. 00 lakhs, 01 wlii^'h IN. 50 
lakhs Were on private account, and its. 40 lukhs 
t on Government account. 'I he total value of 
- toe trade In 1017-18 was only one-ninth ol the 
' pre-war quinqiienuial uverac:('. 


Of tile total imports (fis. 00 luklis). its. .'il 
lakhs were on account ot currla<;es and wagons, 
Ba. 68 lokiiH on engines, and its. 10 lakhs oti 
materials for const met ion. The sImk ot the 
United Sirgdom was 05 iK‘r eeiil . and the I nii( d 
States 8*5 IK r cent, as against 0.1 and 6 |ier C( nt., 
♦ r08p(‘Gttvely,in the prexioiis yeai. hiani supplitd 
almoit the entirt quantity (l, iUO tons) 01 sU cim rs 
of wood Iniporten on prhatt' and <«o\einment 
account. VVhUi ruil^, dulrs and ll li|ilat(s, 
sleepers and other materials lor eoiistiiiction 
decreased uud( r Impoitsonptivatr .‘teconnt.tlun 
was a iioticeabl<> inen >i-( in i ngioi 1 and wagons 
on Government account. 


Other Metals.— Tlte inipoiN ot eopivr 
amounted to approvlinuteb -diOO tons as against 
1,700 tons in the pr(‘\iou« yi at and :{0,U00 ton-, 
the pre-war q 11 l 11 qn 41 mt. 1 l a\iiag(. Ja)iau 
luorea^cd htr shipmuits 01 unwruiigid tilts, 
ingots, brarlersiind ^ht its, wite and otie i luaiiii- 
ItHtnreA and her shaie in ilit total ini)R)its 01 
copper increa'ed to b'l p r ta ut. tioiii 0 ]m t ci nt . 
the pre-war average and ^(> pi r < t nt. in J<.U(»-17. 
The imports of coppi r troni Aii-ttsdia which an 
said to be of liner quality than those ui .lap in 
amounted to 100 tons as ugainht 1 , Mn pie- 

war qidnquenniul average . llruss w a - 1 inporti d 
In the same quantity ub in the jinvious year 


2,800 tons. The muiiutactura of brass has rc” 
cently been undertaken on a large scale in 
Calcutta, where a company has been formed, the« 
output of which Is expected to be 4 to 6 tons per 
day. Lead sheets for tea chests arc required 
for the staple Industo' ot tea and thi* imports of 
thobc sheets increased to over 3,200 tons from 
3,000 tons in the preceding year, due entirely to 
larger imports from Ceylon. Imports of tea- 
chests mainly of wood were volUfd at Bs. 04 
lakhs as against Bs. 87 lakhs in 1016-17. The 
share of the I'nited Kingdom in the total imports 
oi tea-chest^ was 43 pi r cent., Japan 36 iier cent, 
and BiNsiA 14 pr r cent, as against 63, 11 and 
2.5 per Cl*! .,r4speclively, in thi* previous year. 

Machinery and Mlllwork.— The value of 
the total imports ol machinery and mill-work, 
inehiding I Iting. in 1017-18 amount to 
Hh. .5,23 I.akh^, a decrease ol 13 per cent, as 
compared iw ith the prcciding year. The most 
notl(*i .il)lf‘ doert'u 1 s were in jute mill machlnory 
Bs. .Ml lakhs, cotton mill mttchinerj'Bs 12 lakhs, 
f leef riciil iiiarhineiy Bs. 15 lakhs, mining machi- 
ni‘r> Bs. 10 lakhs, and tca-gardrii machinery 
Bs. 0 lakhs. 

Chemicals and Drugs.— The total value of 
imiKirted chi micals inen a-cd by 45 nor cent, to 
Ks. 2,72 lakhs. There was a noticeable increase 
ill the quantity ot the imports ol sodium caibo- 
u«ii( . caustic bodn and sulphur, and a decrease 
111 acids, aluminous sulphatib (including alum), 
bli iichlng irntiTials, carbide of calcium and 
coppi ras. Sulphur inciea-cd to 9,800 tons from 
iicarlv 9,000 tons in 1916-17. llie imports from 
Itnl) on account ol the scarcity in triights were 
nominal. 2 tons only iis against 4.700 tons In the 
prixiouh >(‘ar, while .in)»un more than doubled 
ht r expoits tioin t,100 tons to 0,500 tons. 'Iho 
4iiinntil> Ol till imiMuts ot Ui.'uhing materials 
dtcna idh\ <)\(r8per<(iil.to.'i.(H'i'toiis.wbile 
till v.ilm Ol thi-e inipoits iiirrea*’ed by 21 per 
Cl 111. to niMilv B-. :’l luklis. More than two- 
tliiiil- ot till inipoits ol clumiealR came from 
the 1 nit 111 Kininloiu and oik tilth Irom .lapao. 
I 111 'e was a conseii lat'li Ineirnsc in the ImiKxrtB 
from the I lilted Stalls luibharr liaving risen 
to nearly 11 pir nt. 


Mineral OU. — ^In view of tlv considerable dgcriasc i’l the luiiioits of mineral oil detailed 
stailistlcs of imports * 811 ' given. 


Imports of Alhtrral Uit. 




Aviiage 01 ll\i 

pn -war >ears 

t 

■ IMUi-IT. 

1 

1917.18. 



to 

191 Ml. 

Moa .. 

KSMamia— 



Callous. 

8,1*30,000 


OalkMu. 

isso9,ooq 

•• 


50.800.000 

16.049.000 


20,477,000 

4,007,000 

Total Keuosexe .. 

09,909,000 

40,107,000 

81,884,000 

^mSeilbSnsol, petrol, etc 

gMjij^qttons, and compositions . . 

13,522,000 

131,000 

2,000 

2,271,000 

18,683,000 

15,000 

2,000 

676,000 

16,875,000 

866,000 

868,000 


Total MunuRAL Oil . . 


88,165,000 

<2.7B7.IW<> 
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Iterdware.— The most interesting fuataie 
ill remM tr ti.e year’s trade in hardware is the 
wway In whidi Japan and the United States 
' wve been steadily trying, not without a large 
measure of snocess, to capture the position 
vacated by Germany and Austria. The total 
'valne imports ainounted to Bs. 2,72 lakh^i, 
a decrease of Bs. 39 lakhs or 13 piT cent, an 
compared with the piv\ious year. Of this tlic 
share of the United Kingdom was 41 pi'ret'ut. as 
against 60 per cent, in 1916*17. The United 
States Increased her shan* from 1 9 to 28 per cent . 
and Japan from 10 to 26 per cent. 

LiquorS--*'A main fratuiv of thi' liquor trade 
was an ali-roniid doerense in the* (|uaulity 
imported. The total imports ninnimicd to 
3,443,000 gallons, a deeivase of 23 pi r ri iit. as 
comiKired with tlie previous year aiiu ol 40 per 
cent, as eompared with the ]jre-w.»r normal. 
The value of these imports iiiereased b\ 7 per 
rent, to n«*arly Jls. 2,30 lakh'.. Fiity-toiir pn- 
cent, of the total quantity ol liquors imported 
consisted ot ale, beer, and poiler. 39 |ht rent, ol 
spirits, and 6 ]ier eeiit. wines. The total im- 
ports during the year amoiinled to l..s.~>s.U0U 
gallons as against 2,r>8t‘*,0U0 gallons in 1910.17 
and 4,403,000 gallons, the pre-war averugt*. 1'lie 
United Kingdom has hitherto been the larm-st 
Hopplior of alt*. Ihv'I and portt r. and for the lir.-r 
time Japan took the lead M’ith 888.000 galhins 
cr 48 per cent, as against 820,000 gallons or 
nearly 43 per cent, from the I'niled iCingdoin. 
The production of Indian breweries in I id 7 
was 0,217,000 gallons, an increase ol 52 per cent, 
as compared with that oi tin* previous >ear. 


Paper and paste-baard.— 

of the imports of paper and poste^mtd'. 
was only sligiitly less than in the preceding yew. . 
The imports were valued at Bs. 2,81 lakhs lul 
against Bs. 2,33 lakhs in 1916-17, and Bs. 1^27 , 
ItUkhs, the pre-war quinquennial average. Them.' 
has been a very noticeable diversion of trade, « 
espeeially since the outbreak of war. The 
Knglish ‘paper mnnnfacturer has. by forc.e of 
rireiiinstaiiccs, found it impossible to Happly- 
markets abroad. Tlic share, therefore, of the ‘ 
United Kingdom has deercased to nearly 27,. 
per mil,, from 47 p‘*r eent. in the preceding year, 
and 38 iut rent, in the pre-war quinquennium. 
tSeriuaiiv and .Austria- Hungary (which had OiW^* 
louith of the tdtal !)ie-war iinpoi*t.s) left a gap 
that Jaii-.iii, Xoi w ay, Sweden ami t o a less eirt^ent - 
the United Stall" have atteini»ted to fill. The 
prcHliietion of the Indian jiapei* in ills amounted 
to 31.S0O tons, alnio*'! thesaine as in the jireced- 
iiig >e:ir as against 2<i,4.Vl ions, the’ pre-war 
(liiinipiennial average. 

Motor Cars and Motor Cycles.--Tiie 

niimbei Ol i»i>toi ear^ imported deerensed 
b>:i"inneh .'is 7:i per cent, on nceotint of the 
embargo on lln* import of motor ears, motor 
cycles and parts thereof. The ]>roliibitiou was 
introduced in lli'ceii.ber 1916 on two grounds; 

(1) to cheek the Increase in tin* conHUinptiou 
ol petrol in India, ami to ensure an 
au<*qiiate supply lor military requirements ; and 

(2) toset ire(‘ tonnage whhh is urgentlv required 
toi other more necessaiy eommoditics. The 
lollowing tal'ie shows the number of C'ars im- 
port* d "luce tin pie-w.ii >ear 1013-14:— 


ikHinbor of Mul or ('ors hnjinrttfl. 



‘r Kincty-flve per Cl lit. ol the total imniberinii*ortcd came Jiom the Uniti cl States as against 
per cent, iu the previou'* year. 

Other articles. — Ol the oflnr u^tic^•^ ol impoit not analy-.iil in I hi" eliapter the mate 
>■ arc eiiumeruti d Iiclow ; — 
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' Otlier articles. — Of the othesr artieli'.s of Import not anaJyucd in tliiB cliaptcr the more 
ISipoitaut are enumerated below :—€ontimwd. 


• 

Annual av*eragc 
of five years 
1909-10 
to 

19l:l-I4. 

191C“17. 

1917-18. 

[ 

Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tobacco ! 

71.07,000 

1. 25, i:?, 000 

1,69,97,000 

Gloss and glas.sware 

1 .r#I .92,000 

t ,50,09,000 

1 ,62,46,000 

I)yeingandtaiinini;'>nb 

i.;J.3,oi,ooo 

1.1 1.7.3,000 

1,41,10,000 

Wood and timber 

79.39,000 

1 ,17,:)0,000 

1,32,73,000 

Apparel , 

1.10,07,000 

1 ..■»7.y2,ooo 

1,29,61,000 

Soap 

01,87,000 

1 .00.97,000 

1 ,1:1,84.000 

Fruits and veg* tabl*'.s 

1,07,72,000 

t 

1.10,92,000 

1,03,18,000 

Paints and paint* !- ’ mat n idi . 

71,00.000 

1.1-1.80,000 

96,73,000 

Haberda^lu'ry and railTinei.' 

1,. JO,.’* 1.000 \ 

1,33,18.000 

87,:J9,000 

Art.lcles imported by im*.t , . . j 

1 ,09..'»9,00O ; 

2,12.12,000 

:i, 08, 87, 000 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Owing io the ropiou-' inoiivfiou oi 1 1)17 niul 
an insistent dcminul tor aUiel*-. oi tintmiial 
ituportaiiee on the part ol tin* Allir.', thf rNport 
trade ol 1017*18 wa.^ '.atMaetoiy in '.pitr oi tin- 
Hcarcity in tonnagt . Tin* v.ihn oi tiie « xports 
of Indian merehaiiili«e om t tSs. in»n's 
(£155 millions). This wn'' I lur below 

the value, of the previous >ear but. t* ]»«’r ein1. 
above the annual average oi the h\e v^•ar^ 
Immediately iirercdir.g the war. The Nalue 
was the highest ever reeonU d. vilh the exeep- 
tion of the two iin-war year- and 

and the preeeding vi ar lOUi 17. The 
course of the export, trade vinie the beginning 
of the century i'* given below : — 


llie -ignifleai.l I'eatiire'. oi tin ri.tiirnf* arc <l) 
the larjre increase ol 5‘^ per e.enf . or over Its. 18 
erore^ in tlie value of lorsl-jiains exported. {*.) 
the iiierea-e iu the value ot raw eotton and 
niantir'afl tired jnte which rose by over Its. C 
eior«'» and Jl". l crore, respect ivi Jy ; 8) thu 

larjTt decrease in raw jute-a doe^ea^e of no less 
than ii‘'» per eent. or Ks. n- crons as compared 
nith In*' • xport of the previous year; and (4) 
iuipe.rtant dren a-* *^ in -ecds (Ks. 8 err-res) and 
in i.iw Pides ..nd .skim- (R>. t» cioi-es). India's, 
•‘ix chit I export-^ are in order ot importance: 
etifton raw and l^l;^n 1 l^aclur^^, grain, jnilsc and 
Hour, j'lte, raw and manuiHctures, tea, hides 
and nkin>, raw .iiid tanned, and seeds. 


ilakh-)- 

Five year.^t-nding 10il.;-0l .. 

„ H)08-0P .. .. Ibl.Sf 

,, ,, 19l3-U(j>r* -nai >ear) •JlP,r»0 

;; * „ „ 1917-18 .. 210,94 

Year 1013-14 (pre-war year) . .. 244,20 

,, 1914-1J> »“V*8 

^ », 1915-16 I92,r>:; 

, „ 1917-18 -37,07 

; „ 1917-18 '.23:1,41 


Cotton und cotton Mannfoctures— 

The total v.ilii*- ol raw cotton exported 
.iinouiOed to nearly Its. 43 crores, and 
Ihal. Ol eotton maiiiif.ietnres to over Rs. 13 
eroo's. The e«nnbiiicil value was the htfdiest 
reconh-d and amounted to nearly Rs. 50 mores, 
an iiicrea-e of 13 per cent, as compared wito tiic 
pn ^ion^ year and of 25 per eent. over the i»re- 
^\ar quinqueiinlul averaiie. The increase wa^ 
ahiio t entirely duo to the high range of prices 
ol raw cotton. The figures arc as foUowfi:— 


Cotton raw. 


Cotton munufactuies, 
including twist. 


Total. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


of five years 1909-10 

. 3 tei 5 i»-u 

Tute 1916-17 

m7-i8 


.T3.27,83,000 

86.10.13.000 

42.05.74.000 


11.40.54.000 

13.64.26.000 
1:1,33,45,000 


44.68.37.000 

49.74.39.000 

55.09.10.000 
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Exports. Imports, and net Exports of private merchandise during the 
ten years endmg 1017-18. 

EXPORTS. 

<30809 nn^J-n mnn m\ m\^ niB*? m/is 



IMPORTS 

190804 tor r ••’Ip « q •» \ II 1 17 isi/ 8 






Export Trade. 


r €ottOM«— ‘Tho quantity of raw cotton 
„ ,jdln m7-18 waB 365,400 tons or 2,056,300 
)-df 400 lbs. each. It was 18 per cent, below 
(t>df tho prccedinit year in tonnage •and 15 
^^f^rCent. below the pre-war quinquennial aver- 
' "’*1^ Before the war, 6 per cent, of the exports 
f rijW'potton went to the British Empire, nearly 
1 per cent, to the Allies of which Japan took 
Ustroent. and 22 per cent, to enemy countrh^s. 
|.:the year, more than 10 pt'r cent, went to the 
Empire, and 83 per cent, to the Allies, 
Of Whidi Jai»n took 71 per cent. Almost nil 
;th0 principal consumers of Indian cotton did 
trade with India during tins year, (>xcept 
^Iho^-'United Kingdom which took 38 per cent. 
. AUNSB than in tho preceding year. .Japan im- 
as a rule GO per cent, ui its requirements 
mj» India, 30 per cent, from America, and .i 
per 'Cent, each frohi Egypt and China. 'I’lie 
other principal consumors of Indian cotton. 

ance, China and Si}ain, also took snwiller 
Quantities, the decrease lu-ing very noticeable 
In regard to Soain. The outturn of the 1916-17 
' crop was 4,480,000 bales of 400 lbs., a Idle the 
sum of tho net exports aim internal consumption 
'Was 4,070,000 bales. The 1917*18 erop was 
estimated to yield t,o.t".ii00 balr^ or '0pere<nt. 
leas than the prrviou>, eroj/. Piires to a 
very high level, lur <-\ahi|iIr. iht- ^vhl>^^tlle 
price of Broach eotton per Ciiii<<y ol 7^1 lb-<. at 
Jiioaibay wah its. 415 at the b. ginning of the 
year. It soured to tlie < >:ti. uadi nary high le\t I 
pf As. 098 ill .Mtiroh 1918 wliieh i*. to be attti* 
buted chiefly to speeiilation. A icirt. (»iily ol 
tho Inflated price lUlghl be i'« aMinably eou^idi n d 
to bo due to the dear iail\\a\ fn iglit^. The 
average for the >eai' was li^. .*>07 as again.*.t 
As. 340 in 1916*17 and Us. tlie ],re*w.ir 
average. Had the Ie\el oi pre.-s oi 19H5-17 
prevafled, the value would have breii As. 20.00 
• lakhs, Instead of As. 42.66 lakh^, or iu other 
winds, there was uu increase of ll<. 13,00 lukUs 
, ,due to higher prices. 

Cotton Manufactures.— The j^roduetiuu and 
export of Indian maijniuctiir(-.<* of cotton nne 
much aljove the pre-war average, although the 
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higli-watcr mark of the previous year was not 
reached, presumably to the check Cdosumers 
placed on their purchases by reason of the grow- 
ing dearness of cloth which had necessarily to 
be manufactured from dearer raw staple. 

Cotton yarn.— The production of yarn in 
Indian mills decreased to 661 million lb.s. from 
681 million Ihs. In 1916-17. This was accom- 
ptuil(‘d by a depreS'^ion in the exporttrade. The 
total quantity exported was 122 million lbs., a 
Jb erea-e of 28 per C( nt. as compared with 1916-17 
and of 37 per cent, with the pre-war average. 
China, t'nt principal -market of Indian twist, 
took 81 per eiuit. of the total exjioris, but the 
quantity exported to that country decreased to 
I the extent of neariy >2 million lbs. as compared 
I with I9ir»'*7. This was much below tlie pre- 
‘ war normal. Tin* fact may be reasonably 
i a'icribed to Ifie rnmiiKinttixely chcajier cost of 
i yarn wliieh has for some years tho- 

I roughly established il'^elf in Cliina. As com- 
t pared with the preceding year the cxfiorts to 
I Egypt and 8ii>m increa<(ed, while those to the 
I Straits Si'ttlemeiit'-, Persia, Arabia and the 
I United Kingdom decrea'»ed. The total value 
S Ol the exports ainouiiteu to over As. 7,50 lakhs, 
‘ but. had the price of 1910*17 prevailed, the value 
would have been its. 5,72 laklis, or in other 
word^, there was. due to higher prices, an in- 
. !• .iM* 01 As. 1.81 lakhs. 

Colton goods. — The exports of Indian-made 
’ pii-e. '.oiKls were more than double the pre-'wnr 
:i\* r.igr. the exiiorts amomiting to over 189 
million yards or more than 13 piT cent, of the 
! Mii.uility iinpoited iroiu Lancashire. These 
* \]ioi:,s wt*iv, howeM r, 28 per cint. below those 
. ol the pre\ lolls year for tlie rea.'^oii stated above. 
' Pii-iM •goiKis aeeoiinl 1 d for 96 jier cent, or As. 5,54 
' lakliH out of a total export of cotton goods, 

: ^ allied at As*. .">.77 lakh<. rriccs were higher 
! than tho.'^i? in the ])re\ioux your, and had the 
’ level of prices ol 191 6* 17 F»revall(*d, tho value 
would have hceii As. 4.31 lakhs Instead of 
As. .5,54 laldi.-. In otln r word^. there was an 
iiKTcarjc of A^. I 2 O laklis due to higher prices. 


The following tabic compared the dc;»criptioii.* oj lolton i,euil* pi alii il and ixporttd:- 


Produ'tion in Ih* IrAian jmU''. 


! aSET AKP 

' PlkCkGOOPS. 

.\\erage ol live 
years llHiU-10 
to J9 i;mi. 

■ 

• 1017-18. 

K’ 

Icings and longcloth 

Aliillons 
of yards. 

288* 1 
269*5 
139*8 

64 1 
26*4 
66‘2 

Millious 
of yards. 

427*8 

300-0 

19*2*1 

67*8 

50*5 

91*1 

MllUona 
ol yards. 

^450*6 

326*0 

137*4 

64*0 

78*0 

95*3 

^doth/domestics, and sheetings .. 

Mna and jeans 

P^ffiorta 

, ' Total .. 

pj* ' OoLoniEi) riE( r.' ooj>3 

Total piccogoodfl .. 

854*1 

251*4 

1,136*2 I 
441*9 ‘ 

1,140*0 

473*1 

1,105*6 

1,578*1 

1,614*4 
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GKEV AKl> nt’ACUEt' 

PlCCb-GOObS. 



15)17-18. 

1 

1 

Millions oi 
yard-. 

II 

0 

Millions of 
yards.. 

Shirtings 

Chadars and dlnit is . . 

7*6 

u-o 

12 5 

7*8 

8*1 

T. cloth aud domestics 

Drills and jeans 

2J li 
'6 

92-7 

1 -6 

35'3 

I'O 

Other ^orts 

1 

12-2 

28 -2 

26'6 

Total 

1 44-2 

bhibbdh 

78*8 

(‘OLOrRKfj i*n:cj'.(;ooi»s 



1100 

Tot'd ineci ffOixU 

j 


189‘4 


The production in 191708 rosr by inoro Ibnii 
500 million yards, or Ir, 4(5 prr cent. uIioni* tin- 
pre-war averaigc. A-* eonipand with (lie pn- 
ceding year the product ion ol p:rcy aud bleaiclu d 
goods showed a small increase while tlicrc A\as 
an Increase of over 7 percent, in coloured goods. 
The Increase in exports was eullTcly in gn'V 
goods. The quantity of colourcu goods cxjiort ed 
Increased by nearly (5 per cent. Indian ]»ieei- 
goods compete with iinport.ed goods mainly in 
regard to grey goods, and the area of coni]>eti- 
tlon is in grey goods of the coarser eouiits of 
yarn, mainly grey shirtings, grey drills. , and some 
classes of dhiitics. Shipments of Jndiaii cioih 


to almu-t all the principal purchasing countries 
deerea.sed with tln' exception ot IVrsia, Ceylon 
and KgMit. It will be s(>cn from table No. 23 
ill Part 11 that business with l»ersia and Basra 
and other ports in the gulf has greatly increased 
aince the out bi i*ak of war. The* share of Bombfty 
iu the exports ot piece-goods was 84 jM^rceut.as 
compared with 88 per cent, in 1916-17, and 71 
piT cent.. the j*n-war inerage. while that of 
^fadra<> was ]r> ]»er cent, as against 13 percent, 
in the preAioiN year and 27 per cent., the pre- 
w'ar normal. ICaraelii exjiorl.ed nearly one per 
Cent, ill the >ear under review. 


Grain: — ^The quantity of tood-giaiiis exported showe d an ineiea-e of n(>le>s tlian 54 percent, 
over the previous year, and 2 per ct'ut. abo\e tlK pre-w'ar avtiuge. J^argt increases took place in 
the exports of wheat gram, barley, pulse, and laaixe. The ditail- ot the exi«orts are slioAvn In 
the appended 1 . 11110 : — 



Average of live year'. 

, X9(m 10 
to 19i:{-U. 


1917-18. 


“f. 

Tons. 

Ton-.. 

Tons. 

8ico, notin the husk . . 

2.297.900 

1 ..'iSVt.OOO 

1,939,400 

„ in the husk 



25,200 

„ Hour 

Wheat 

2(NI 

100 

100 

1,308,00 

7-)S.il00 

1.454,400 

flour 

55,000 

70,200 

71,600 

Barley 

226,800 

209.500 

358,700 

Grom 

1 32.000 

.;8.20U 

;327,100 

Pulse 

158,900 

167,900 

229, TOO 

Jawar aud bajra 

41,100 

30,300 

16,800 ^ 

Maize 

• » • ■ 

24,900 

91,000 ' 

Other kinds 

49,400 

2,000 

1,200 . 

Total tons 

4,410,900 

2,987,800 

i .*.n8,7p« 1 

Value Bs. 

4.5,81,11,000 

35,28,82,000 
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Jate and Jute Manufactures. —Tho 
value of the exports of raw jute amounted 
to As. 6,15 laldis, and iiianufactuiTd jute 


to Ks. 42,81 lakhs. The combined value 
amounted to As. 40,29 laldis, a decrease of 15 per 
cent, as compared udtb the previous year, out 
au increase of 16 per cent, over the pre-war 
average. The value was 21 per cent, of the total 
value of the exports of Indian meidiandisc as 
coinpored with 24 per cent, in the preceding 
year, and 1 9 per cent., the pre-war average. The 
derreu'se crmi>arcd with the ireceding year, us 
V ill be sei-n from the following table, was due 
(‘ntircly to the decrease in the exports of raw 
jute • — 


— 

AxeraiJe >l li’. 1 

vi.irs HMHI-lU to 
1!)I:M4. 1 

HU 6-1 7. 

' 191 7-1 S. 

1 


1 A-.(I.ikh-). 

A-. (lakh-). 

As. (lakhs). 

Jute, raw | 

1 22.20 

16.20 

6.45 

„ maiiufaetuies i 

1 20,25 1 

41,67 

42,84 

Totvi j 

1 

7>7,fMj 

49,29 


RUW Jute. — The main feature m the Itade 
was a considerable decreu^e in tlie quantity ex- 
ported which amounted to 278,liMi ions, tin* 
lowest on lecoid since 187T-TS. The i-xiioits 
were prohibited to all d(‘stinutioii'» • xe< pt tindei 
a license granled by the cliiei (U'.tohi-. otlieer 
ttt the plaee of export. ’Ihere Ma-< a laU in 
.quantity ot 48 per cent, as eoiniiaied with the 
previoU'. year, and ol 04 pei < « nt. with the ]«ro- 
W'ltr quinquennial average. Tlx* \alu<* ol the 
exports decreufied b> 00 inr cent, to Jls. 0,4.'» 
laldis. Had the level oi prices of JOKV-IT eojiti- 
nued, tile vuhn* would haw* ln-eii lakh-., 

or In other words, tlit Tc w'aw a d»‘crea'^« ui As. 
1,04 lakhs due to low'cr prices. 

Jute Manufactures.— One or tlx* chid 
features of the trade in 191 7-1 S was Hie ri&i* in 
the prici* of llie manniactureii art ide. Tlie \alue 
of the exports, notwithstanding the ueeiease 
iu the quantities sliipped, rose by o per cent, 
toneai’b As. 43 eron s. a ligure inoit* than double 
Hie average value of the exjjorls in Hu- pn-war 
quinquennium. There were 76 mills at work 
With 40,689 looms and 884,0r>5 spiiiilK.s. The 
number of persons employed w'as 2GC,u:>S. In 
the ijre-war year 191:M4 the iiumlier ol mill.- wa.s 
84 with 36,050 looms and 74I,2M» spindles. 
DlfflCUlties with freight and exehaiigi' pre\( nti d 
free exports of jute maiiiilactures with the 
result that the Bengal mills worked onl> 5 da\s 
per week instead ol 6 during t he first nine montiis 
d the period under review'. ^Ince January, 


howiM-r, they have resumed full time w'orklng. 
An (',limatc of the jute jirofits was made from 
a ileiailecl analysis of the published iwcoimts of 
•12 coinpaniiK. 26 of wiiidi w'ere registered 
undei the Indian Companies Act, four in Scot- 
land. one iu Mugland and one in France, its 
laelorx Im iuv! situated at < handernagore. The 
eoinpilatioii of the data was made uniform as 
lar a- praetic.ible. and tlie 42 companies were 
regardi d a- one corieerii. In all ca-rs the profits 
w’eie show’ll aitei dedueliop ol iudian Income 
'I'itx and Super I’ax beeuii»e the amount of tax 
paid was not always shown separately in the 
baluin'e slieit.^ but lumped with other items of 
exjKiiditure uudi r the hi nd ot “Manufacturing 
and uthei ex]>eu''is." In the case ol sterling 
coiujuinies, tin* Ihitl-li Jneoii e Tax and British 
exci pioiits (lui\ weie deducted US w'cll as the 
Imliaii incoiix' Ta.x and Sujhi' Tax. The 
profit aie shown i>efcr.* and after deduction 
Ol interest on iLehintures. Some companieft 
bavt paid olT tlu-irnelieiilures, others arc ikying 
oir these, while utlieis again havc created 
debenture ri dein]>llou juuds out of surplus 
]irnlits. I'eluuture interest is not shown 
sepniately in all the ])ubli<«hed accounts, but 
the amounts were ascertained as correctly as 
po-sihle. .No allowaiiee Iuih been made for 
ilepm'iation as no unifonu practice of writing 
off depreeiation is loUowod by jute mills In 
lieimal. Tile results arc summaiised in the 
following table : — 


' Profiisof Jute Mill Companies after d&turt ion of lucoMe t.ir. Super hue amt aho fin the case of 
, stert i mj com pan i e/f, ex ec's.s t,s da fu. 


— 

1914. 

■i 

1916, 

1917, 


I 

! ~ 


Sl, 

Wal profits 

k Tlebontureintcrebl .. 

b , Net pr^ts (subject to dcproeiutioii) . . 
h'; Ratio of net profltsl No. fi.i to paid-up 



982,0Ui> ' 

159,090 

823,000 

10 

1 4,?'20.(Hn* 

i 1 a9,000 

4.061.000 

oA 

6.309.000 

i:*4,ooo 

6 , 1 : 15.000 

75 

4.447.000 
142 000 

4.305.000 

4% 
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Hidn BkinSt — ^The irain features of 

the jjfeepB trade were a rousidorablc decrease In 
the exports of raw hides, uii increase In the 
oxportB of tanned hiucs, Mnd a decrease in the 
exj^U of raw and tanned skins. The quan* 
iity of raw hides exported was less than one* 
haU of that of the preceding year and only ^2 
per cent, of the pii-war average. Of these, 
exports of cow*hidcs amounted to 15,879 tons, 
val^d at Bs. 2,32 laklw, being 54 p<‘r rent, ot 
prccedina years exports of 29,082 tons, 
valued at Bs. r >,00 lakhs. 

011 -soeds.— The main features of the trade 
were ( 1 ) tiie remarkable fall in the eX]iorts whieh 
were the lowest on record sinct‘ 1874'-80, and (2) 
the large increase in the siiare of tlie Tiiited 
J^^om in the trade .^4 eoroiiared with the pre- 
war period. llie exports amount ed to 4."i7,700 
tons, a decrease of 51 per eent. as. eoinpan'd with 
191G-17, and of GS iH.r cent, with the pre-w.ir 


average. The value of these eXfKirtB aino^tel^ 
to Bo. 8,22 laldis. aud hail the level Of prices 
iJlG-l? prevailed, the vidue w*ould havn heCDL.j 
Bs. 8,04 lakhs or in other words, thete was iMtL 
increase of Rs. 18 lakhs due to iilghur prlcet* .;;,y 

Baw wool.— The exports abroad of 
wool excluding re-exports amounted to nearly ' 
43 million lbs., a decrease of 13 percent, as ooto*', 
pared with the previous year, and of 22 per ceiM>* . 
as compand with the pre-war average. Tha.*i 
decrease was due to the greater coiisumpttqii' 
of Indian wool in tiie eountr 3 ' both by wooUea.; 
milLs and by liandlooui weavers, engagea in the, 
iiianiiiactiire of blankets and other Atmy ' 
material. The exports were made entirely tO- 
the I'nited Jviii^'dom. The value of tneSC 
eKl)ort>i ;iinounli-il to Bs. 4.07 lakhs, and had 
the previous yi sir’s pi lees pn* vailed, the ValXlf!' 
would have bei ii Bs, 3,30 lakh<«, there Was., 
an increase 01 it<. 71 lakhs due to hi^er prices . 


Other articles.— Of the otiier articlG.s not analysed In this cliapter, tlie more important 
articles are enumerated lielow : 


Average of 
live years 1909-10 
J9U-14. 


Lac 

^lictals and Ores — 

' ^fangancse Ore 
Wolfram .. 
Otliers 


Opium . . 

Dyes— Indigo . . 

„ Other sorts 


Oils .. 
Rubber . . 
Farsfflu wax 



ions and oilman- 


stores. 


'rOhel and coke . . 

'ib^ftsles exported by post 


Bs. 

2 , 20 , 1 .''»,U 00 

98,04, OOtl 

7u,io.uoo 

9.90.17.000 

29.92.000 
8 :>, 00 ,UUU 

91 .90.000 

39.38.000 
.>4,99 000 

8 .", 88,000 

34.90.000 

1.37.52.000 

78.27.000 

35.87.000 

45.63.000 

7.5. 77.000 

90.76.000 


1910-17 


2.SO,:{2.000 


1 . 2 '».. 12 , 0()0 
l, 0 .'). 0 (U) 

1.41.37.000 

2.09.05.000 

2 . 11 . 20.000 

91.75.000 

1. . 51 .01. 000 
! .58,.t4,00(l 
1,01,09,000 

1 ,0!».5.;.00t) 

1.0. 5.55.000 

1.07.68.000 

1.64.12.000 

:> 1 , 10,000 

71.01.000 

76.22.000 

1.39.98.000 


THE DIBECTION OF TRADE. 


1917-18. 


Bs. 

.3,77,78,000 


85.07.000 
1,08,66,000 

99.05.000 

2.40.77.000 

1 .52.81.000 

69.77.000 

2.05.98.000 

1.02.36.000 

1.10.99.000 

1.09.20.000 

88.74.000 

99.31.000 

79.44.000 

8 <S,20,000 ' 

70.37.000 

'28,00,000 

1.46.89.000 


The direction of trade is of unusual ioterrt^t 
as it shows tips eftpct of the war in Increasing the 
tgule of India with other parts of the Britb li 
Bmplre. In the year ending aist March 1918, 
the share of the British Emj^re rose to 67 i>cr 
oent. from 53 per cent, in the pre-war qulnquen- 
If'^imn, while that of foreign eoantries oecreased 
to the uofrespottdlug extent (4 per cent.) from 
, 47 percent. t#48'^per cent. Another noticeolile 
teture of the trade Is the extent to wbldi the 
puce of enemy oonntrles has been taken lof the 


British Kinpire and the Allies. Over 
cent . 01 the total trade of India In the 
peilorl was with enemy voantrk's, afld 
now b>>('n taken partly by the Brlthh 
and also by Japan and the United 
imports, the share of the Brlti«h J 
creased from a pre-war normal of " 
to 64 per cent, in 1017-18. Thli 
to the decrease in tbs imports 

Kingdom, the produda 

'*Unat 


“Ml 
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importauce. The share of other offorelgncoiniteles vasnolesstbau SSpercoit. 
of toe Brith«h Empire and of the AllieH of the total exports. Enemy countnes took 
oE^asedi that of neutrals, althou^ less nearly 14 per cent, of the exports, chiefly raw 
- that of toe previous year, exceeded the materials for tl eir industries, for example, 27 
''• average, ib tbc pre-war period, enemy per cent, of the e>ports of raw jute, 21 jier cent. 

\SliitntTieB had 0 per cent, of the linrxtrt trade of of raw cotton, 15 i>or cent, of oil-seeds, and 87 * 
' fadla, and their place has been taken mainly by pr^r cent, of ruw hides and skins. In the year 
’ Japan and to a loss extent by tlm Ifnited States, under review, the share of the Britl^h Empire 
'’3Htore the war, iron and steel manufactures, in the export trade has risen to 53 per cent, from 
-glato and gUsswaro, synthetic dyes, hardware, nearly 42 per cent, in the pre-war period. Hie 
' .Satolnery and mill-work, paper and «iaste-board, place of enemy countries lias^ been taken in the 
.hididing and engineering materials, and coloured e7])ort trade mainly by the British Empire. The 
'totton piece-goods went largely imported ironi following tabi ' illurttnitcH the percentage shares 
' enemy countries. There hits In'cii h consider- oi the 1 'nil (‘d Kingdom, othni parts of the British 
•able Increase in the imports ot tbe^^e commodiths Empiie, the Allie.s, and Kcutrals in the trade of 
fijom Japan and from the ITnited 8tat<>b. In India in the year under review as compared 
toe direction of the cxiiort trade there has ul^o with tbc previous yrar and the pre-war guin- 
boen an Important change since tlie outbreak queunu' n : — 
of war. In the pre-war period, the total sliarc ' 



ITnited Kingdom . . 
British Po-HHussioJi' . 

Total Britibh Kiu])ire 

Allies 
Neutrals 
Enemy couutti<s . 

Totfd JToreign eount- 
artes. 

!t!0tiil value of trade 
' in toousonds 01 n7, 

Total value of trade 
rin lakhs of Bs. .. . l,b 

■ • .t * ' 




FRONTIER TRADE. 


Ijfhc ttontler- trade of British India is carried 
pwito adjoining countries across a land frontier 
ptoiefip than 6,^0 miles, or slightly greater 
Mtodjditoanoe between Bombay and London 
lijil route. The total value of the 
the high>'! t on recortf and 


amounted to Bb. 28 crores,an increase ot22pex 
cent, over the previous year, and of 60 per eimt., 
over the lue-war quinquennial average. Thel 
value of this tra^c is, however, couipazatIvelF 
small as it was only fl per cent, of the total vitae 
of the -ea-lH)me trade In the yc ar und*‘r neri*#'. 
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Customs Reoeuue. 


The foUowing lohle sliow.s the total value of both roercliandi^e and treasure 


— 

IMI'OUTS. 


Totai. 

1 

Average 01 the live iire-war I 
years 1909-10 to lOl.'M 4 ..1 

Kb. 

10,:*.(i,s:l,0n0 

Bs. 

8..’>9, 28.000 

Ks. 

18,90,11,000 

Year 1910-1 7 .. 

i2,8:l,(i.7,0()0 

10,:l 1.09,000 

23,18,34,000 

,. 1917-18 

14,7T,.'i8.000 

I.1.7.7.1 7,000 

28,32,75,000 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

The oi cii-tom*. din v on iinnorf' d diitii - IN. mUh or -JO ix r eeiit., Ilir excNe 

rouialued unchaiigt-d u.>^ <rnl also !•»«■ dmi. -. on duly on eorion iiijimilaotuirs Ks. 78 lakhs or 
exports, iiai’.ely, tlioso on jute, riee and tia. . r> pir cmt. and on motor spirit Ks. 21) lakhs or 
The total uross sea ami lainl en-'.oin- r*-Aoniie j '1 land rU'loins and iuisoeUaneon.'< 

(exeluding salt reM'inn ) aiiioun1<<l to sis miieli 1 > ii Ul< d a^•l^o^iTn■ltel.\ JN. 22 lakhs or one per 
as IN. iu,r»7 lakhs, an imreahi- ot JN, ‘*...“18 lakh^. ■ c ml. The jnlr n*' > wliieh was IntrMluced in 
or 28 per rent, ov* r the pn cedini' >i jj. and ol , I'HJ iort»n I*, nelit o\ tlte Tale iittalinproveiDe lit 
its. 0,73 laklis or 08 j»ev eent. o\vr tin- pie- TriKt amount d. in the .vear undor review, 
war quinquennial averagi . Oi the total 10 Jts. 7.UKU0I). and the teaivss mllected !>>' 
revenue ToaliBed in 1017-18, (inti* H ton! ri- tJoverunieist on ln’liall oi the tea indiPtry io 
but'.d liLs.i‘j,<iO liildis or 72 ]ier emt.. eXiioit ; Ks. 


SHIPPING. 


Tlic total register tomia-je ol ve--.« N imhulimr 1017-18 as air.iin-l l 079 in the pre^iolN year 
natiw oratt was 10,868,0(Mh a doen-a-i oi 0 ]i< 1 and 2, .> 2 . tin pie-war averaue. The total 
cmt, as compared willi the prcei dm*.' y< ar. end . iiiimht r oi Ne„,.rl'. lnme\er, inen ased tn U, 4{>9 
Of 33 per cent, nilli the pre-war qnniqimniial , liom IO,:58d in IO'P-17 and R,r»l)7, tlie pre-war 
average. Hteamers accouuti d Im o'* )« r e* nt. a^e^ay< . The eii aranei s 01 \« Is witlieargois 
of this total, and sailing vessels 5 per ei ni 'rhe ‘ und in hallse i eii'rai:i d in o\. r-i as trade wer« 
average tonnage per .-Uniner 1 . 8 t »8 in 


Tdiiiouif Hi’fii'UHf'r’i ft'ilh vnnjot't> in 



j Avi iage ol Iivi- y« ar^- 
1 (909-10 to lOiMi 
j (1\ aei- cemditioub; 

1 “10-1 7 

OV.ir roudi* 

IJOll'.) 

1917-18 
(War coudi- 
tions). 

1 


Ton-. (]i' i e. ut.) 

Ton . (p' l e. nt.) 

Tons, (percent.) 

i.sh ships (including Brit ish 


' 


i''- Indian) 

0,112,000 ( 79) 

1,8.> 1,000 J" (ol) 

3,900,000 (71) 

•^iToreign shipB 

1 1,088,000 (21) 

i,icJ.P(a> * (19) 

1,G2S,000 (29) 

Tolul .. 

8,(00,000 (’00) 

0 , 00 ’.OOt) (luo) 

5,618,000 (100) 


Thera has thus been ad.crea^r ol 30 per cut. in llu el.jiraiK-es 01 I!'17-18 as against tbcpri-'^ 
war average, 'fills shows clearly the rtilHciillii . in reganl to tunnag ■ and the surprlBing fact ia ‘ 
not that the tonnage tlgun s were so loiv lad t ha ^ all things con^ tie n d, the> uvresonigh. 


if GOLD AND SaVER (COIN AND BULLION). 


A special feature of the year was the is.«iir of 
kthc Gold (Import) Ordinanee Ko. Ill of 1917. 
"for the acquisition by (loverninrnt of gold 
Importcdlitto British India. Gold thus aiquired 
has Ikm’H rctiorded as prfr^'sitc iiuporU since »iich 
^ ImportB were brought li^tp India by banks, etc.. 


in the ordinary way for the partial liqnldatkfn^ 
ol the exeesb ol exports over imp " * ‘ 

regan.' to silver, an Ordinance (>' “ " 

waBBlinilarlyifsBUrd on the 11th i 

this was not re*i nnetrd, and 

acquir<.d under tbiti Oidimca^^ 

• ’ ' ■ - 
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7 ;^ "Cbo im)K>rts of gold on private 

^INbidQBnt sliowisd a grrat incrra.s<> over thOHt' of 
llHd ^ceding year, although still much below 
this m^-war avernge. The net luiiiortM of gold 
on Private aocouut umoiiuted to JIh. 10,04 laklis 
i&S mlttlonB) at» agaiiist Us. 13.28 lakhs (£ 0 
indUen8)ln 1010-17. and Us. 28,86 lukhs (£ 10 
InflUoiis), the pre-war average. Thew' figures 
take into account the iinporls and exports of 
gold bnllloii into and from llomlMiy on ladialf 
M the Jiank of lingland which, however, do not 
atfocrt India's bakince of trade. Such gfdd is 
not in settlement of India's trade ^ailaru.c, but 
is ItHMited, refined, and warehoused in Jlombay 
on tadiBlf of the Bank. 'Hie im|wts on Govern- 
ment' acooimt eonsisted mainly of sov( reigns 
and the net immrts on Govern men t aeeoiint 
ill 1017-18 were valm d at JN. r>.24 lakhs 
£3.403,000) us against a net i-xiiort of Us. 4 
aJehs (£27,000) in the pn'Aloiis year and oi 
ils. 71 lakhs (£477,00(0^ the ])r( -war average. 
'Che alMorptUm of gold eoiii and liulliou was 
Us. 15.33 lakhs (£ 10,221,000). JJurlng the la->t 
quinnuenninin, that is from 1013-14, India has 
ab.4orlK*d not less than £ 54 million worth oi eold 
or over oiic-halt ot the world’s y» arly produetion. 

SUver. — ^lu regard to -.ilwr, tiic prin- again 
advanced and the price p r ounet* in 1 ondun 'was 


36d. on 1 st April, 1017, and rose, to 558. by tho 
21.si September, a ft^re. that has not been 
exce(‘ded siiicf' Kebriiary 1878. On Ist April 
1018. till! price was The. iiujtorts of 

silver on private account were above, those of 
the previous year but mucli lower than the pre- 
war average, while those on Government account 
Were less than hi the previous year but consider- 
ably al)ovi‘ the pre-war average. The net 
iiii|M)rts of silver on privati- account ainoiintcd 
to Us. (18 laklis (£457.00(1) in the year under 
. r'‘View as against a net export of Us. 3,32 lakhs 
I (£2.21 3, (I00) ill 1 01 0-1 7. The exjiort of piastre's 
coined .1 lhi‘ Jiombay Mint 011 behall of the 
l^gyptian (ioverniiieiit are included in the almve 
i tigiiri's, but these do not alfect India's lialanee 
; oi trede :» the coinage was troir. sliver imported 
I oil Government atrount . In the pre-war quln- 
' (|iienniiim the annual average net iijijiorts of 
' silvi-r on private account wen* Us. 7.21 lakhs 
<£4.80(>.000). Till' net imports on Govemnient 
account in 1017-18 Were valued at Us. 18,36 
lakiH (>‘12 millions), as against Us. 22,12 lakhs 
(nearly £ 15 millions) in 1016-17 and its. 3,52 
l.-ihlis (over £2 inillioii'>). the pre-war average. 
The net i)n|K)rN ol silver during the last quiii- 
I queiininin amounted to £ 44 millions, or nearly 
, twice the world's yi arly production. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The main features are follows :~- 

Precvdiii} Year under 
year. review. 

£(1,000) £(1,000) £(1,000 

140.411 ; hi 3,434 101,703 

s 

07,232 j 1 ) 0,757 100,283 


(3) ^etexi»oris 

(4) lujKrts of Treasure and liinds (private 

account) 

(a) ^'et import s ot Gold 

(5) „ Silver .. 

„ „ Tp’asure 

(c) „ G o V e r n m e 11 1 

Si’eurltli's 

(d) Council Bills 

of trade in favour of India 

„ against India 




(1) Cross exports— private iiierelmndise ,. 
(3) Gross liuiK)i1s — , 


J*re-wiir 

sivei.lge. 
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Abscrpion of Gold. 


Tho roooid gap between exports and import<i 
of private motdiandise was a unique feature of 
the previm years* triidc In tm vear under 
review, the gap dicnased bv ovtr 12,000 000 
to over £61 millions Vi m rthi loss, tht diift r 
«nce was b^cr iha i thi pre war averig b 5 
19,211,000 Ibc net import of gold and sil\cr 
during tbt 5 Lsr was 1 15 277 000 as against 
1 1,357,000 in ibi pre ci ding ar Ihtse flgiirt s 
oiriude such tranbactioub as thi imports and 
oxpi^s ol gold bullion on behalf ot the Bank 
ot Lngland and the caports of coined silvir on 


b half of the Kgyptiin Oovernxnent. Ihe aet 
Imports of thoie seciiritles which are fcnown 
(t e onl\ tho^e which pa**B tkrous^ the PubUo 
Debt OtBei ) iiicnastd f ouncil BUls paid to 
Indi i amounti d to 1 )*i, 816,000, a rocora flguze, 
ab iguiiDt £ Jl, 183,000 in 1016-17, and 
1 27 ibOOOO till pri war average The net 
balanci iii tasour of India was i 11,500,000 as 
against i 30 30a 000 in 1016 17, £17,168,^ 
in 101a lb, and £ 17 8 2 000 In 1014-15 The 
pre war a\crugc was i 285,000 against India 


ABSOBPTION OF GOLD cboth coin and bullion) IN INDIA. 

{In thov^an of i sferZtH / ) 
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Absorption of Gold (both coin and bullion) in India— 
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1909- 
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1910- 

11. 

1911- 
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1912- 
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1013- 
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Aver- 
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14. 
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1916- 
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£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) j 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

. 1« Frodnctlon 

2,207 

2,200 

2,240 

2,273 

2,293 

2,243 

2,340 

2,367 

2,308 

2. Imports 

16,GR7 

18,594 

27,000 

27,527 

18,820 

21,858 

7,133 

3,520 

3, MO 

(a) 

3. Exports 

2,231 
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2,487 
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3,207 

3.001 

2,040 

4,20J 
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' I. Net Imports (i^., 
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22,007 
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5,093 

—740 

2,772 
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+0,340 

+00 

+9,340 

+4,133 

—4,000 
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8. Net absorption 
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10,320 

18,127 

18,073 

20,807 

22,800 

18,027 

12,047 

8,685 

5,303 
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^ 9. Tnmsslve total 
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I- 

170,000 
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220,245 
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<«> 




Id net progressive absorption (item 10) are ralculntcd on the annual figures and are not baeed 
Ito 9Ib tlie sum of tho yearly figures in item 5 and item 10 the sum of the 

Ea^udes gold Imported from Natal and warehoused in Bombay cm behalf of the link 



Commercial' InteUigence, 



COHMEBCIAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The CSommerclal Intelligence Deportment, 
India, was founded in 1905 under the control 
ot a Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
fenoe. 'Its primary object was the supply to 
' the public of such Information as would stimu- 
late Indian trade development. Since April, 
> 1914, the compilation and issue of official stutis- 
' . ^fOi of India have been carried out by the De- 
partment of Statistics, India, under the control 
of a Director of Statistics. 

As now constituted the Deiiartment serves 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
' mation on subjects of commercial Interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
Ikam which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men on commercial matters. It is 
situated at 1, Council House Stn'et, Caleiitta, 
the Imadquartcrs of the Director-General. The 
information collected by the Department and 
Intended for general publication is printed in its 
w^ly official organ, the 'Indian Tnide Jour- 
nal.** The principal features of the “ Journal '* 
are (a) Information as to Tariff Clianges in the 
Untted Kingdom and elsewhere which affect 
Inffian interests, (5) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reiiorts, (c) 
Abstracts of the proci^edings of the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
Of crop reports and forecasts, (e) Goverument 
.oWtors, eommuniques and other notices affecting 
^de, and (/) anonymous enquiri(*s for securing 
trade introductions. It also contains analyses 
of Indian trade statistics. 

A Commercial Museum has been pe rmanent- 
ly organised as a part of the Commercial Intelll- 
gmoe Department with the object of bringing 
toge^r purchasers and suppliers of Indian 
Bumufactures. It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resources of the Department as a bureau of 
Information, and stimulates the deveiojmient 
of the natural resources of the country, a'he 
'Mamum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
.'j Ufaniifa rf-.iiii* as have been received for exhibi- 


tion together with informatipn as to prices and 
the names of the manufacturers and coiuuier- 
cial agents. The exhibits have been carefully 
groupt^d and catalogued. Order books are 
available in which orders may be registered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
fN)mmercial agents. An Enquiry Office is at- 
tached to the Huseiim, which is also located at 

I. Council House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. and^ 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a.m. to 2-30 p.m. 

J. dmfsjnGn Free. 

Department of Stati8tiC8.~This was origt- 

nally creati‘d in 1895 and in 1914 was re-created 
and r(*-orgiinls('d. It is officially under the 
Di'partment of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and returns 
under the orders of other e xeciiti ve departments. 

It is divided into two main divisions, each 
under a Siiiierinhmdent. The first divlBion 
consists of six sections and the second division 
of four soetions. 

Section I. the Ih'gistry Section, deals with the 
receipt and issue of Irtti'rs, pay, pensions, dis- 
tributions of publications, record and library: 
Section II deals with l*rice8, Itatii Lists and 
Fnd gilts; Section 111 with Wage Statistics: 
Section I V,.1iidicial, AdminlstratJve.Ediicationaf 
and Vital Statistics ; Si'ction V. Bail and IMver 
Borne I'rade. ; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Diland and FrontiiT trade of Bengal } Sec- 
tion VII, perliaiis the most important section 
in the whole Depsirtuient, the Sea-borne 
section, which compiles the All India Sea-borne 
Trade Betunm Including ('ousting Trade 
sure. Shipping, and Customs duties ; Section 
VIII deals with Frontier Trade ; Section IX 
with the Agricultural Betums, Crop Foreeasfs, 
Cotton Fress Betums, etc ; Section X deals with 
Coiiiinerciul and Financial Statistics. 

Dirjtctor of Statisiics: — G. Findlay Sliliias, 1# 
Council Street, Calcutta. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 

August 1917 the Department of Commerce tliat India will i>e able, to capture and retain 
Government of India, issued a the extended markets which should fall to her 
.'Ipa memorandum to Chambers of Commerce share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
pt'fndia on the subject of the adulteration of improvement in the reputation wliich, the 
Ittfiian produce. This memorandum said: — (lovcrnment of India fear, some of her products 
Ootton is still watered; jute is still watered ; ■ have only too justly merited, 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adiil- Attitude of Government^Aftcr review^ 
terateA'; this at least Is common knowledge, ing the facts concerning the adulteration 
It Is mmecesBary to dilate on the loss to Indian of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 
trade^^hich this practice of adulteration must bees’ wax the memorandum continued >— - 
Inviilve, but it appears to the Government of It will be seen from the preceding sketch of'- 
India to be specially important at the present previous discussions on this subject that the ' 
tlma to endeavour to focus attention on the . Government of India have been consfsieiitly'^- 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that , opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by < 
tbe present war will be followed by a period of legislative measures. They have held the View < ^ 
keen competimn among Industrial nations for that any such measures would be ' eactremely 
materials of an descriptions and for products difficult to carry into effect, would seilovily' " 
which India should be In a specially favourable hamper trade, and would probably, fn Way ^ 
poiltlon to supply.' |^ut it cannot be expected case, prove ineffectual as a praetirai feaMNl{|M< 



Civil Vderimry Department. 


'1^6 part of Oovornmont is doBlrable. To tlinse Sat.ycndra, In introducliif! thr> Jiiii, said that 
VieWB they are still Inclined to adhere. At the the existing law had failed to cheek the practice 
H same time, they wCtiild welcome any suggestions of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 


' ^oa the subject, and would bo glad to co-operate, ghcc in Calcutta. In view of the evils resulting 
tf further discussion should show that any action trom wldesproad adulloratioii it was considered 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable, necessary that more stringent measures should 
It seems to them, however, more probable that be taken to provide for tlic purity of the article 
the situation could be most satisfactorily dealt »nd to penalise the maniifacturo, storage, and 
with without any intervention on the part of sale of ghee that was adulterated. In this Bill 
Government. If the leading exporting iiriiis a definition for adultcratiou had been introduc- 
of any paitlcular commodity in India would od by wiiioli ghee must not consist of any article 
h.nange with their leading buyers that the latter . wliicl was not extracted from milk. The 
should insist on freedom from adnltersition, an : itenalty impost'd under the Bib for offences 
improvement could probably be more readily ' ranged from a line of Ks. 200 to Ks. 1,000. The 
ejected by this means than by any action on i Bill vt i taken ui> for eoLsideration after sus- 
the part of Government. Ttiis would seem to j pending the rules of business and passed, 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it lias t- 


be the most fruitful line of attack, but it lias 

!.T'.'.l.rtiTv‘ I Ifuriiia .1 siiHlIar liill «.18 i«i8«.(l iu Oftober.m?, 

MffffCRtlon i^ins^vo^ ' ^***^*' propo.sed was to ensure that a 

This suggestion si tins \vortli> oi consuK latioii. , di sircs to obtain ghcc should be 

Adulteration of Ghee. — ^Tn tiie autumn ■ cniitied to rc(‘cive an aiticle which was derived 
of 1017, considerable livling was c\oked = fxelusivfly ironi milk. If purcliaser desired 
in Calcutta by tlie practice ol adulterating glicc. { a cheaper KUbstitiite,' tiie Bill did not prevent 
F(^ instance, a paiichuyat of Marwari.s e\eom- liim from obtaining it. U did, however, prevent 
^jgfgUicated five ghee dealers, in one case two I him from rcaadving such substitute under the 

n ors were exconiiminicatcd for <nic year | iniprcKsion he was puicliasing ghee. It was 

ordered to pay Ks. l.Uo.doO touaids tiie.' not antieipati'd tliut the Bill would effect any 
nihdiaKiiig of grasing ground for cattle. Jti ! dislrx>ation ot any e^taldi.^hed trade. It would 
nother case a faiiier and son were lined Bs. be necessar\ for inanulaetiirfTB and dealers of 
1^6,000 and in other eases the lines ranged mixtures which hud hitherto been sold under 
from Ks, 500 to Ks. 1 , 000 . Feeling waxed so tlie name of ghcc to arrange to sell such mixture 
strong that a depuiiitlon a^ked the Govimor ’ under distincti\c namc.s in order that the 

to move the Gnvernnwnt ot India to pass an • customer might In* tnlly aware he was not 

ordinance, pending legislation, pciuili.sing both! piirehasing ghee. If such names were speedily 
the adulteration of ghcc and the selling or - adopted, the o\ils resulting from the sale of 
•tocking of adulterated ghee. SlKirtly alterwaids ] tliese mixtures as ghee would be prevented 
an Emergency Bill was introduced, iiy 8ir | without un> loss or dislocat ion of industry. 


Adulteration Act.— In 


Adulteration 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Vo the Civil Veterinary Department, wideli far sliort of tiie saiitdloned establishment, the 
oxigfaiated in 1802 as an expansion of tile niili- demand for vcU'rinary graduates being greater 
taiy hone*breedlng department, is entru.stt*d than the supply, and the European staff re- 
tha'po: Efoimanoe or supervision ol all oflieia] luained small in proportion to the volume of 
VB^fMnianr work, in India, other than that of the work calling lot attention. The post of Ins- 
Anity. Its duties fail under the main heads of peetor-Gcnoral, Civil Veterinary Department 
disease and cattle breeding, horse and was abolished with effect from the 1st Apr 1 
. breeding, and educational work In vcterl- 1912, the duties being transferred partly to 
; tMUt ooUeges. local Governments and partly to the Agrkul^ 

Ri 1006 and the following years botii the tural Adviser to the Government of India, 
and the subordinate establishments Ol late years binall veterinary departments, 

. 'tPUfosonBlderablyineieased; but the strength of modelled on the Civil Veterinary Departnun t 
^;dhO'iii]Mdinate staff in most provinces was stlU were started in several native states. 



Cotton Duties Act. 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


‘ !nie origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 wora the embarrassment caused to tho 
jnancea of In^ia by tho fkll in exchange drove 
- tho Govemment of India to the necessity of 
''adopting measun's to increase their sources of 
fOfenue. Among these measures was tho re> 

• rAposition of the Customs Tariff wliich had been 
te' force prior to 1882 subject, however, to tliis 
. difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
' 'And formerly been subjected to an imiiort duty, 

, wore In 1894. excluded from the list of dutiable 
. Articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
dnties had been recommended by tho iJcrschell 
■ Oommission which, in reporting in 1803 on the 
ennency question, had favoured this method 
' of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In i^iiit of fact, Jiowever, 
this recommendation which wu.s carried into 
effect in the - Indian Tariff Ad- of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 

S rt of their policy the Government appealed to 
9 Besolutions passed in 1877 and rcallirmed in 
1879 by the llouso of CominuiH, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as *‘being 
contrary to sound commercial iiolicy, ** while 
lattier called upoh the Government of India 
to effect ** the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian cuihsiimei 
and to the English producer.*' It was, how- 
ever* an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yancs . 
wnd fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- • 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of , 
"state. It was pertinently pointed out that ' 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and . 
yams then represented nearly one-half of , 
the total imports from abroad, and that the , 
exemption of these important commodities ; 
Sln^e other important commodities when I 
nractically every single other commodity was ■ 


nstlled on its merits as a sound fiscal incasiirc, ; 
less when it was on admitted fact tliat , 
Budget would still show a deficit. 


Swelse Duties Imposed.— -I'lie opixisl- 
to this measure, though it failed to secure 
sejeotioi^'<vin the Legislative Council, was 
ng enou^ to induce the Secretary of State 
pmonsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
presentations of tho Oovcruinent of India 
of Indlao pnblJc opinion, ills Majesty’s 
ment eventually agreed to the ru-lm- 
of Import duties on cotton yams and 


' is 'SMSsnre was necessitated by tho position of 
ladiaa finances, and that it was combined with 
so SxclM duty which would deprive tho import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterimtion In the flnandal position, two biils 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 

first of these subjected cotton yams and 
tabtiea to the metal import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on alheotton yams of 20*s and above pro- 
dn^ by Mills in British India. In Inttodue- 
ng this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
bat the pelley underlying its provisions bad 


been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pun>uance of the Be- ^ 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. . 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was lecogiUsed 
that they were unpractical, lamcasbire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from tho Excise Duty. Practical dlA- • 
cullies were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to s ' 
particular count. From the liUncashire milDt 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities lor evasion while it was admitted that 
under the adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 

tion of Indian and Luucushirc products was 
not being curried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1898. — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
errmeiit of iiHiia were compelled to ro-consider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new ine:i.sure which became law in January 
1890 as the Jndian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
'J’iiis measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should t>e made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally innimfacturcci, and tliat an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether iintM)rted or of Indian origin. With i 
the object of ciniciliuting the opposition, the 
. rate of duty wa.'^ fixed at 31 per cent, as opposed 
; to the general rate of Customs duty of 
, .> per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
I provid(;d that the assessment for tho puixosei 
of eoliecting the Exci>e duty should bo based 
] on returns submit U‘d by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should bo made -for a rebate In 
! the cose of woven goods exported out of India. 

; No control beyond a requirement that statis* 

, tical ivtiims sliould be fiiniished was attempted . 


i fjcrtain cinicivsions in the matter of import duty 
' on Mill stores niTi* made by executive order so 
; as to place liidiitn Mills on a footing more or 
i Ie.s‘ equal lo il*cir ].aneashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— It is not 

possible witliiii the liniits ut the present artlc^ 
I to do more than .summarise the criticisms wt^ 
j wliich thi.s measure was naseived in India. Hoeb 
! of the opiKihition was based on grounds of a 
I t niiihioiit character ; as for instance that the 
j Indian industry was then in a state of continU' 

; cd depression and tliat it had been liard hit 


the currency legislation, and by the uaeer- 
tAiinty ar to the fiscal policy of GovernmeDt. la ' 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand wea vin g industry at an ad- ' 
vantage with the Indian power weaving Industry. 
But the hostility, to this measure, as also to ^ d 
earlier measures already described, 
proceeded from the feeling that the polh^- o|';.’ 
the Government of India and of the BeefMniy^^ v 
of State had been dictated by Lanoa8falza,.|ina^tl 
that the action of laucasbiFe was due not lO' '■ 
much to the feet that there was any real eoa^X 
petition between Indian and Manchester 
buir to a desire to handicap the Indfefi 



Cotton Duties Act. 




was akeady caustiig uneaal&CBa 
interests. It was aiTgued that 
' tbe imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher ^unts, whicli, for cumatic 'and 
.other reasons, Indian mills could uot produce ; 
' ‘that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
' haillowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by ccitaiu draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not bo overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
' be said to have a protective ciiaracter, in view 
^of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill wliicli lias to iiuixjrt its 
machinery, and of working c.\penses couse- 
eruant on the scarcity of skilled laljoiir and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in tlie 
ptoduction of cloth, k'maiiy, trom tiie sfaud- 
' point of tile consumer, very severe eriticisni uas 
directed against tlic rediieliun, in fa\our of 
imported cotton gooiLs, of the gont ral rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to per cent, on Mte 
• ground that the elfeet of tJio legislntiun v>otild 
relieve the richer classes who wcie con‘<uincr8 
of the finer MuiichcsU;!* fabrics and impose 
new taxation on tJic poorer cIu^m's whobe re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors in the Sitiiutioii— bince 
the passing of tJiis measure into law Jic iiuliey 
'0( the Uovcriimout of India in tiiia ius(H;ct lias 
frequently been tiie subject of attack in the 
press and in the* IiOgislati\e CuuneiK while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
Iircsentatious by the iiidiibtnal interolb atteuted 
and political organizations. In mon' recent 
years the agitation in fa>uur ot (lie abolition 
of the Excise duties has been rcMVeil by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the ixilicy of J''ix'c 
Trade. Advantace has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 

e y ot Protection and the removal of the 
be duties is now claimed by tlie opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
ajpplication to tlie Itritish Empire of tlie pnii- 
cfmes associated with the name of Mr. ('liamber- 
lain. A new factor in the sitaiation wliieli lias 
strengthened the pusiiiou of those wlio are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
la the severe competition whicii Indian milis 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. 'I'lie JupancM] market 
was lost to India in the early yoai-s of t.lils 
oentury. More recently, liowevcr, Japan has 
stored as a competitor with India into the 
Clhtna market, while within the. last few ^eai-s 
It has pushed its advantage as against^ the 
Illdiaa millowucr in t.he Indian uurket itself. 
Again it is claimed that, the leeeut enhance' 
mottt of the silver duty has inatcriully alfuctcd 
tihe mitlon of the Indian spinner who relied 
An tho China market. On two occasions within 
' Idte last five years the question of Excise dutica 
hafl oome prominently to the front as a ic.'^ult 


' Wdflbatei in the ' Viccioy’s Council. Tho 
attitude is firmly based *un the posltum 


that the Excise duties staud and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to wbi6b the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, ot 
course, make uo head way. Tlio Government 
of India arc confronted with a heavy lecuning 
loss in their revenues as a iiisuit of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 

Policy of 19 iV.— Tilt policy of Government 
: towa ds the Cotton liutles underwent a further 
development in 1017. In the budget of that 
‘ year provision was made for interest and sinking 
tiiiid '‘.''argos on £ 100 mii.'icns, the contribiftion 
of India towards the cast of the war. This 
liemunded in addition to the natural increase 
. in the revenues Iresh taxation to tho extent of. 

I £ :> iiiillioiis ]H.T anmiin. Amongst the expedients 

■ adot)t(‘d to jirodnco this revenue was the raising 
; ot the inqiorr. duty on cotton goods from 

|«er cent to 71 per cent, which is tlie general 
i i.trilf rule. At the same time the cotton excise 
duty wa«5 lixnl to rcinaiu at tlio previous figure 
(»l ]A‘r cent, tlms giving tlic indigenous 
industry a slight ]>rotcction to tlie extent of 
4 |>i‘r cent. The qiiestiuii of the abolition of 

■ tlie Kwise entirely had to bo dismissed from 
_ eoiwderation in \iew of the. demands upon the 
' e.xelieqiier, u'* it wa.t eaiimatcd to produce in 

I‘J17-I{) £ ily nuaus of the increase 

, in tie* iriiiir on CoLlon Duties the Finance 
' Mcinb*'i‘ e.-,liuialed to produce an additional 
£ I iiiillioti per uiiiitiiii. The propteal was 
. loeejxed nilli iiiini''nbe, sutisiaction in India . 

, as <t step towards the lighting ot wtiat is almost 
eveiywhefe regarded us a reverse cconondc 
wrong. It aroiibcd vci'y vclioiuent protests in 
I.MLiuea.'ihirc where Uio cotton industry organised 
Its, political vole and brought great pressure 

■ to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austeu Chamberlain, thft< 
then Secretary of State for India, stood ffirm 
ami witli the Crovurnmcnc at his hack refuaCdV:' 
to budge an iiieli iroiii the position wliich he 'i* 
had taken up in supporting tho Government 

of India ill thi> m.itter. There were auxions 
nioineiits in tJie llmisc of Commons when the 
baboiii Parly jinniiig with the Irish Nationar 
lists and the l.aueushirc vote mobilised its. 
loie-.'s against Die Govcrimient especially aa, 
the .iitituiic 01 3Lr. Asquith and his following 
uas obseiiie. Jn the end 31r. Asquith gave 
Id.', .-upport to the. Ciovcrnmcnt polioy on the 
llndeI^t.lndlng that tliis, in common with all 
otliii iiv^eal issues, would be reeonsiderod atttac' 
i ud o! the war. With this support, the Bill was'' 
t.iiiievl ihiougli (lie lluu.sc of Commons by a 
l.iig' iaainiit\. Whatever may bo the Influence 
ill this .slighi protective duty in tho future it 
^ iuiiot pos:,ibly affect the Laucasbire industry 
ai lli^ present time. The dominant iaetor - 
' governing the impoits of cotton is not its piloa 
. but noiglit aud prices have scai-cd to such 
! height that a lour per cent, protective duty 
• raiinol possibly influence the volume of Loneo* ' 

; sUuu trade whilst these conditions prevalL' 


TT 
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B anking . 

' i)t ttie three Presidency Banks the Bank of ; Government nniverail Currency notes for the 
Benj^ wliich comuicnccd business in the year ; public freely at most of their Branches and in 
1909 is by far tlie oldest. It was followed | consideration of their having undertaken this 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the work Government have, it is understood, 
wok of Madras in 1843, but the former was | agrei-d to inainhiin certain mlulmum balances, 
wound up in ilic year 1867 u:id llic present ' at such Brandies so long as they arc entrusted 
- Bank dates from the year 1868. | with this work. 

, To commence with and for some considerable ! _ * 

• time thereafter Governuient Juid a very large Government Deposits. 

interest in all tlirce Banks, holding as tiicy did | The following statement shows tlic Oovern- 
/ a laf^e proportion of the share capital and having , meiit deposits with each Bank at various 
the right to nominate a imiuher pf tlie i>irec- i periods during the last 40 years or so : — 
tore. It was decided however hi 1«76 that! iM/ts of ritpeet, 

this connection should cease and (loveminciit | 
holding of shares was accordingly rcalist^d 
in that year and the right to be represented , 
on the Directorates was given up at the same ■ 
time. Gkivcrnment are still entitk'il, however, 
to audit the Banks* ac'ccuiits at any time if 
they deem tills necessary, to call for any in- 
formation touching the affair.- of the Banks 
and the production of any doenmonts relsitivc i 
thereto, and may also require the publication ' 
of such statements of assets and liabilities I 
at such intervals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought fit. 'I'he Jiunk^' Agree- 
ments with Government arc. usually arranged 
lor a period of ten years at a time and now-a- 
' days provide for the most part for the carrying 
on at the head offices and branches of the 
ordinary banking business of thiveinment iti 
India and for the inanageinent and eomiuet 
. In the three Presidency towns of the Go\»*ni- 
ment loans. The management of the tlovem- 
ment Savings Bank w'as at one time entrusted 
to the Bank, but this w^as handed over to the 
Post Office in tJic year 1896. 

Paper Currency. 

The Banks had tiic right to issue currency 
< botes until the year 1862 ; but in that year 
privilege was withdraw'n and to eoinpen- 
tarte the Banks for being deprived of tliis right, 
v/^vemment decided to deposit the whole ot 
balances at the l*rehidency towns with 
'’.’Mm Banks. Tliis practice liel<l good until 
year 1876, when the Reserve Treaswries 
formed ; but since that year Government 
ncGS, which are all payable, at cull, liavc 
been maintained at a figure sufficient to 
•Wet the demands of Government and suffi- 
also to compensate the Banks in part 
liar the work of keeping the accounts. There 
are signs however that Gowmraent intend 
to adopt a more liberal policy in future in regar<l 
to the balances they maintain with the Pn:t4- 
dency Banks." There is ro definite undertaking 
on tlie part of Government to keep any 
balance with the Banks either at the head 
offices or branches ; but there is a stipulation 
that In the event of the balance at the head 
office of each Bank felling below a certain 
stated figure, which varies in the case of each 
Bonk, Government will pay Interest on the 
deficit. 

In Older to assist Government In tliclr 
attciO|its to onconrage tlie use of currency notes 
jbhftiugiioat India the Banks have recently 
fiodertaketi totssue ontf encash on bebalf of 



. Bank 
of 

Bank 

of 

Bank 

of 

Total 


j Bengal. Bombay 

Madras. 


•Tune 

1 




1881 


61 

53 

344 

1886 

.. 320 

82 

30 ‘ 

450 

1801 

332 

07 

53 

482 

1896 

22.1 

88 

57 

370 

1901 

. . 

90 

63 

340 

1906 

. . 1S6 

03 

46 

825 

J9I1 

198 

120 

77 

404 

1912 

... 210 

15.1 

75 

440 

1913 

..' 247 

167 

68 

482 

1914 

. . ; 200 

197 

03 , 

580 

191 . '1 


187 

102 

552 

10 Hi 

. . 1 33b 

1 

263 

115 

714 

1017 

..| 1338 ' 

716 

209 

2208 

1018 

. . * till 1 

549 

! 213 

1426 


General Banking Business. 

I'his l.s regulated by tlie Presidency Banks 
Act, 1876, under which Act all tliroo Bonks 
arc now working. The various dcsoriptioaB 
of bu^incss w'hicli the Banks may transoOT are 
clearly laid down in 8cc. 36 of the Act, and It 
is expressly provided in Sec. 87 tliat the Banks 
Aliall not transact any kind of banking Irasl- 
11 C.SS other tlian those sanctioned in Sec. 96. 
Briefly stated tlic main classcB of business wllicb 
the Banks may engage in are as follows:— 

(1) Investing of money in any securities of 
tlie Government of India or of the Dnitad 
Jvingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
tiic stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Railways bearing a Government guar- 
antee in respect .of interest and tbs de* 
bcnturcs and securities of any Munloi- 
pal body or Fort Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust ind 
the altering, oonverting and tcaaspos- 
Ing of such investments. 

(b) Advancing of money against finy uf^ibs/ . 
Bocniltles specified above or awOT'^^ 
bidfioB or other gpods wlilflii 
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documents of title to which are deposi- ] 
ted with or assupind to the Bonk as 
aeourlty. ' 

(8) AdTonclncL of money aRalnat accepted \ 
billB of l^change and promissory notes. | 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling | 
of bills of exchange and other negoti- 1 
able securities payable in India or i 
Ceylon. I 


of any immovable property or the 
documents of title relating thereto is 
expressly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partneishlp by way 
of discount or on personal security la 
limited to an amount prescribed in the 
Bye>ljiws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws 
having previously been approved by 
Government. 


(5) Receiving deposits. 

<6) Receiving securities for safe custody 

and realisation of interest, &c., from con- 
stituents of the Bank. 

(7) Buying and selling of gold and silver, 
whether coined or uncoined. 

<8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 

on commission. 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banks are as 

follows ; — 

(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 

selling of bills of cxcliangc and otlu'r 
negotiable seeuritius is confined to 

bills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 

in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
in any otlier manner upon the security 


(5) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

(6) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry ewith 
;.iem the several responsibilities of at 
least two poisons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnershipi 

Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Banks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, particuladv 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, whicn 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
auyilung in tbc nature of exchange businesa 
and from having access to the London money 
market for borrowing purposes. The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wistiGS In the above connection to a great extent 
in tlio year 1903 ; but tlie Secretary of State 
did not approve of the Government proposali, 
and tlicy were finally negatived in 1906, 


Government Deposits. 

The proportions which (lovcrniiicnt deposits liave borne from time to time to the total Capita 
Reserve and dejiosit of t.he three Banks are shown below ; — 

In Lakhs of liapers 


— 

1 

Capital. 

2 

1 Reserve. 

3 

, Gov<*min.'Tit 

1 drpoviTd. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

1 . Proportion of 

I Government 

1 deposits to . 

: l,2,S<k4. 

SlBt December. 





. 



1801 



3:»() 

97 

”97 

j 1412 

13*7 percent. 

1896 



firiO 

ir»3 

: 299 

1292 

14*2 

-■>11 

1901 



MOO 

”13 

j ‘ 340 

; 1403 

14-3 

r. 

1006 



300 

279 

307 

274 

8*3 

.. 

1007 



300 

• 294 

33r» 

2811 

8-8 


1008 

•• 


300 

:i09 

,32:> 

2801 

8-4 


1000 



300 

1 31S 

319 

320:> 

7-4 


1910 



300 

.331 

423 

3234 

9*7 


1911 


• • 

300 

i 340 

! 438 

3419 

0-0 

n 

1012 


• 9 

376 

.301 i 

1 420 

3.'i78 

9-0 


,1018 


• a 

376 

370 ! 

1 687 

! 3044 

11-8 


1014 

• a 


376 

380 

i 1 

4002 

10*6 

w 

, 1016 



375 

369 

487 

3860 

0-5 

St 

1016 

• 9 

a a 

376 

358 1 

1 620 

4470 

9-0 


1017 

• • 

• • 

376 

303 

771 

0771 

0"3 

fti 




— _ - — 





. 



Xbe Banka h%ve also the management of the debt of a uiiiuber of the 
tTteiiMa Trusts fhmgliout liptfa^ 


Buniditalitles, l^oit 
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Govenmenfe p(dloy In refurd to the disposal , ment should make Jouos from their bafonoea 
of iheli auridUB treasury balances in India has to the Presidency Banks--snoh loons to be' : 
been otzongiy ciiticispd at various times during I wiihin the absolute discretion of Govermnent 
the M thirty years or so, and it has been ; and to be granted only on good security and 
•tgoed that the high rates of interest which i for short periods. It is not* known how far 
•re so common a feature in India when the | the Government of India are prepared to accept 
~ eropB come to be marketed are to a very larce > the Commission’s recommendation in this 
•SMt due to Government action in withdraw^ | respect. 

tag money from the market when it is most \ The question of the establishment of a State 
^•med and locking it up in the lleservc Trea- ! Bank was considered at some length by the 
lories. This question was considered at some 1 Commission and a considerable mass of evidence 
: length by the Royal Commission on Indian ! was taken on this point. The opinions offered 
finance and Currency q. v. which arrived at were however very conflicting, and althou{|^ 

' the conclusion that the present methods of a draft scheme for such a Bank was drawn up 
dealing with the balances were open to critieism. ' by two of tlie Afembers of the Commission, the 
S!be Commission further stated that the most Commission as a whole Anally came to the 
obvftus remedy would be to close the Rp«ei^'t' conrhision that they were not in a position to 
flfreasuiies and place the whole of the Govoni- make recommendations one way or the other 
ment' balances in the Presidency towns with on the question of a State Bank. The whole 
tike Ptesidency Banka ; but their final reeom- • question will uo doubt ree^'ive full consideration 
mendanon in this connection was that Govern- after the war. 


Recent Progress. 

The foUowing statements shew the progress made by the three Banks within recent years 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 

Bank of Bengal. 



— 

Capital. 

Ile«erve. 

(«'o\f. 

de|H)- 

Mlrt. 

tjepo- 
Mt S. 

; Ca-h. 

1 

1 

Jiive.Nt- ] 
uuMit'*. I 

Dividend 
for year. 

gist December. 

ms 

: 

.. 200 

OS 

^4 

077 


i 

122 i 

10 

per cent. 

IdOO 


. . 200 

lod 

155 

r»s2 

2i:i 

120 1 

11 

ff 

1005 


. . , 200 

140 

107 

1201 

:{90 

18I 

12 

91 

1006 


.. ; 200 

150 

100 

1.505 

.52.8 

149 1 

12 

99 

1007 


.. i 200 

157 

J«7 

1 57:» 

100 

279 i 

12 

99 

1908 


.. ! 200 

105 

178 

157.5 

:*t»7 

249 1 

13 

99 

1009 


.. ! 200 

17(1 

lOS 

1700 

015 

411 I 

34 

99 

1910 


. . 2(M) 

175 

19S 

1009 

51 1 

‘JOS 1 

14 

99 

1911 


2<»0 

]SO 

270 

1077 

729 1 

221 1 

14 

«9 

1912 


.. ! 200 

185 

2:34 

1711 

005 1 

1 :lio 

14 

99 

M918 


.. . 200 

191 

:;oi 

1824 

840 1 

1 319 

14 

•9 

;Y1914 


.. i 200 ; 

2(K) 

287 

2100 

n(»9 ; 

' 021 • ! 

16 

99 

' HOIS 


.. 1 200 I 

•20 i 

2r,r, 


7S.5 ! 

i TIO! ; 

10 

99 

^ 1916 


.. 1 200 1 

•2i:* 

271 

21 VA 

772 i 

i 7 OS ! 

10 

99 

; 1917 


. . 1 200 j 

1-221 

4.18 

29 ; 1 

MSJ i 

77:! 

17 

19 


• 

t 

Inclndt's Rs. 6:3 lakhs as u reserve foi drpre iaiion of invcbtinents. 

ff 07 .f • #> 
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S895 



100 

51 

76 

3.58 

228 

305 

11 percent 

1000 



100 

70 

87 

4:32 

129 

80 

11 


1005 



100 

87 

02 

676 

2.50 

1.58 

12 


1006 



100 

02 

101 

832 

3.54 

177 

12 


1007 



100 

06 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1008 



100 

101 

94 

«32 

377 

140 

• 13 


1000 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 


1010 



100 

105 

1.52 

ior.3 

4.36 

140 

14 


1011 



100 

106 

107 

' 1104 

463 

908 

14 


1012 



100 

lOG 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

M 

1013 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

4^7 

232 

14 

•f 

1014 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 


1015 



100 

100 

136 

1070 

423 

270 

16 

•* 

1016 



ion 

00 

142 

1307 

667 

312 

16 

M 

1017 



100 

02 

235 

2817 

1308 

744 

, 17* 

•• V 
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bank of Maduab. 

- 

• 

i 

. Capital. 'Reserve. 

. 1 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Otlicr 
. depo- 
sits. 

1 

Cash. ! 

1 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for j-cai. 

1895 


..! 50 ! 

10 

45 

I 278 

i 144 

45 

10 

percent. 

1900 


60 . 

22 

35 

! 260 

82 

67 

6 


1905 


60 ' 

30 

41 

344 

• 140 

71 

10 


1906 


..i 60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 


1907 


..1 60 i 

30 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

52 

4 17 

lf>3 

84 

11 


1009 


60 

44 

40 

500 

141 

79 

12 


1910 


6l» 

48 

72 

567 

. 184 

65 

12 


1911 


60 

52 

■59 

62' 

> 105 

104 

12 


1012 


• • 70 

70 

75 

74u 

; 196 

113 

12 


1913 


. . 75 

7 :; 

86 

805 

. 219 

117 

12 


1914 


• • t.i 

76 ■ 

91 

701 

1 267 

134 

12 


1015 


. . 75 

<tr> ' 

86 

803 

: 256 

184 

12 


1010 


75 

55 

104 

060 

28G 

161 

12 


1017 


. . 75 ' 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

tf 


Nois , — (The Bauktt have power under 8c‘c. 30 (0 to draw Bills ot Exchange payable out of India 
under certain Btatccl circumstances, but this permission is of comparative^ little 
Importance.) Bane ov Bohbat. 

Bombay— 

Branches. ByeuUn. Maiidvi and Fl-kudhurst Road. 


Bank cu- Bunoal. 

Calcutta— 

Harrison Road, Clive Street &. Park Street. 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, CuwiijHirc. 
Cliittagong, Dacca, Uellii, llydonibad J><m- 
can, Jaliiaiguri, Lahore, Liieknow, dloiiliuein, 
Nagpore, Naruingungc, Patna, Baugooii, 
Secunderabad, Simla. 

Pay OJDiccs. 

Cbandimrc, Serajguugc and Bomli.-iv (Agency). 


Ahrnmlabad, Alnuodabad City (Sub Brandi), 
Akola, Ainraoti, Brooch, Hyderabad (Sind), 
Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, Poona, Ea)kot, 
Sholaxmr, Siikkur and Surat. 

Bank of Madkas. 

Allcfipy, Bangalore, Bellary, Bimlipatam, Cali- 
ent. Coeouada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, 
(luniiir, Madura, Mangalore, MasnUpatam, 
Negapalam, Ootacaroiiud, Salem, Tdlicberry 
'Jriehinopoly, Trivandrum and Tuticoiin. 

Out Stations, 

B< /wa<l:i Erode, -Varsapnr, Rujalimundry and 
V i/.i:ii!a<iram. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks cariyiiig on Bxciiungo bu^'iness • 
'in India are merely branch aconeies of Bunks 
having their head ofhccs in I.ondon, on the ' 

‘ Continent, or in the Far En'<t and the I'nited ' 
States. Originally their business was routined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- ' 
temal trade of India; but in recent yc.ars 
most of them, while cuutiniiing to liisance tins 
pait of India's trade, have .tisfj taken nii active 
part in the financing of the internal portion al>o 
'at the places where their branches arc situated. 

^ At one time the Banks curried on their opera- 
tlous in India almost entirely vith money 
' borrowed elsewhere, principally in Loudon — 
the borne ofilces of the Bunks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of iii- 
larast much higher than the I'lngli.-h Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- i 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible , 
'to attract deposits in India on quite as fa /our- ' 
,.able terms as can be done in Ijoiidon and a very ; 
;lai:ge proportion of the financing done by the ! 
,'Bsmuuige Banks is now carried through by 

B l money actually borrowed In India. 

nation is available as to how far each i 
a socuTCd deixisits in India but the < 
Btatenumt published by the Director- i 
»f StatisticB in India shows how rapidly i 
^ta have grown in the aggregate 
^ years. i 


U'oTAL dlti'««iis or all Exchange Basks 
sEcuKiiD IN India. 

Tn Lakhs of Rupees, 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the InvasU 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it eon* ' 
cerns India, this to a great extent oonalsU ot 
the purciiase ot bills drawn agalnat ImiportB 
and exports to and from India. 

The fluanolng of the import trade orlgtoSledA 
and Is carried throngb however tor thq moto* 
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by Bnaches outside of India, the Indian 
ficaaonea* diarein the business coniusting prin- 
nipally in ooUectiiig the amount of the bills 
at matniity and in furiiishing their other branch* 
as with information as to the means and stand* 
Ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re* 
(nods the export business that the Indian 


or be accompanied by the documents rslatbig 
to the goods in respect of which they ore ditawiL 
Most of them are drawn on ^ell fmotm firms . 
at homo or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearlim as 
they do an Excluuigc Bank endorsement uiey 
are readily taken up by the discount " 


Branches are‘ more immediately concerned, i and Banks in London.' Any biUa purchased 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono* I in India are sent home by the first possible 
pciy of the export finance in India and in view j Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to | as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
be dealt witli the Banks would under ordinary i Banks arc able to secure the return of thar 
dicnmstancos require to utiUse a very large | money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having' 
proportion of their resources in carrying through • to wait for three months which would be the 
the business. They arc able however by a ! case if they wore unable to rediscount. It 
system of rediscount in London to limit the ; must not be assumed however that bills 
employment of their own resources to a com- j arc rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
paiativcly small figure in relation to tlio busi- ’ us at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
ness they actually put through. No definite , bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
Information can be secured as to the extent i discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
to which rediscounting in London is carried - prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
on but tlie following figures appearing in the , as an investment until maturity. 

of f fiU^ ^ Bauks plocc thcmsclvcs lu fuiids lu India 

the undemoted Banks will give soincidca of this, purpose of purchasing export bills in 

Liability on bills of exchangk rk-dis* . a varietv of ways of which the following are 

COTTNTBD AND STILL CuitllENT. ! the principal ' 

£ i 

6,150.000 ' 

718.00(» 

8,000,000 ' 


Chartered Bank of India 

Eastern Bank, Ld 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bankliig 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. 
Nationa] Bank of India, Ld 


(1) Proceeds of imiiort bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and tclegrapblc trans* 
fers payable in Jjondon and clsewheiu 
out of India. 


0,415,000 1 

2,lS;j,000 ; 

21,115,000 I 


(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
ptiic Transfers payable in India nom 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bur gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Tin|H)ris of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 


The above figures do not of course relate 

to fe-discounts of Indian bills alone, us the ■ i> • « .i. • . s j 

Baqks operate in other parts of the world also, in India is of the usual nature and need 

butit may safely be inferred tliat bills drawn in , detail. 

India form a very large proportion of tlic wdiole. . Tlie following Is a statement of tlie posltlmi 
The biUs against exjiorts are largely drawn j of the various Exchange Banks carrj^g OD 
At three montlis* sight and may cither be*'clean” ' business in India as at 31st December 191V. 

In Tfiousands of £. 


— 

! 

CapitaL 

Rosstvc. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investment. 

^lliartered Bank of India . . 

.. 

1200 

2000 

2S042 

K020 

.^likmptoir National D* Escomptc dc 

8000 

1715 

74720 

15503 







Bank, Ld. 


600 

70 

5049 

2275 

^Honkkong A Shanghai Bank 


1500 

.‘14.50 

31402 

10253 

Intemational Banking Gorpn. 


650 

‘.•02 

7306 

3204 

Mercantile Bank of India 

• • • a 

562 

650 

0812 

3295 

National Bank of India .. 

a a • • 

1000 

12.50 

24685 

8851 

Eusbo Asiatic Bank (1915) 

a a a a 

4745 

2500 

48200 

11260 , 

Ydkohama Specie Bank .. 

1 

a . . . ' 

4200 ; 

2402 

52700 

19901 

Sumitomo Bank . . 

■ « . . 

1S75 ' 

1 

360 

18762 

6540 

Bank of Taiwan .. 

. . .. j 

2250 ; 

603 

33430 



1 

1 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


'PzevIbiM to logo there were few Banks of 
this desciiption operating in India, and such as 
«pere then in existence wore of comparatively 
small Importance and bad their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
de^opment of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
moent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
Alter that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
OomMnles confined themselves to legitimate . 

I banlong business, on the other hand a very large | 
number engarod in other businesses in addition i 
and can hudly be properly classed as Banks, j 
These Banks made very great strides during | 
the first few years of their existence, but it { 
was generally suspected in well informed circles ! 
that the hnsiness of many of the Banks was ' 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
It was a matter of no groat surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in dlfflculties. 

The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and the toss 
of cbntidencc caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failnres, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

The public have for the time being lost much 
of their confidence in this class of Bank and 
dopositp >0 a very large extent have been with- 
drawn and it is fearcxl that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the. Bankn, 
particularly the older established coneems. 
have always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent lines. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 


Tn Lakhs of Rupees* 

— 

1 Capitel. 

Reserve. 

1 Deposits. 

Gash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank. Ld. . . 

.. .. 30 

50 

680 

288 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. 


M) 

1229 

523 

Bank of Baroda, Ld. 

.. 10 

7 

178 

62 

Bank of India, Ld. 

. . . . 50 

' 12 

445 

207 

Bank of Mysore, Ld. 

.. .. 10 

3 

74 

27 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

.. .. 25 

i 

404 

262 

Indian Bank, Ld. 

. . . . 10 

1 

2 

20 

10 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 

0 

, , 

7 

1 

National Pinancing and 

Commission 10 

1 

37 

20 

Corporation, Ld. 





Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

5 

3 

12 

3 

Punjab Kational Bank, Ld. 

16 

11 

142 

72 


The principal Banks which have gone into liquidation during the last three or four years ' 
are given bdow along with a Statement of thdr Capital Buserve and deposits aa at the date of 
the latest available Balance Sheets : — 


In Lakht of Unpceg, 


Bank of Upper India (1012) 
Bombay Banking Co. 


Credit Bank of India, Ld 

Deocan Bank, Ld. 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

^tblawad and Ahmedabad Banking Corporation 

Xahore Bank, Ld. (1012) 

People's Bank of India, Ld. 

|^tf|lOo4>pm^ve Bank, Ld. (1012) .. 


Capital. 

Beserve. 

Doposltn. 

10 

9 

101 

1 


15 

10 


61 

1 


11 

76 

15 

270 

7 


28 

1 


28 

12 

2 

127 

7 

2 

60 

2 gi 

• • 

1*06 

10 

• * 

4 
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Native Bankers ana Shroffs, 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following flgurixi appearing in the Report 
of the Ihiectot-Guirral of btatibtics sliewe the 
growth of the Capita? Keserve and Depoaite 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
n India.— 

In Lrdrhs of rupees 



Capital 

Ke$ene 

DepoitU 

1870 

.. 9 

1 

13 

1875 

.. 14 

2 

27 

1680 

.. 18 

3 

63 

1885 

.. 18 

5 

94 

1890 

.. 83 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

31 

566 



CapUal. 

Bsfsfw^ 

^Depam 

1900 

•. 82 

45 

807 

1905 

.. 84 

77 

1108 

1906 

.. 133 

66 

1158 

1907 

.. 229 

68 

1400 

1908 

.. 239 

69 

1626 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2566 

1911 

285 

126 

2629 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

132 

2259 

1914 

251 

141 

1710 • 

191d 

281 

166 

1787 

1916 

287 

178 

2471 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native pnvatc Bankers and Shroffs fluurishtc' | tioint that the assistance of tlie Banks lb called 
In India long bcfoic Joint stock Banl s wcic into niiuisition Ihe Hluoffs do this by taking 
ever thought of, and it setms likely Hut thc\ i numbir of the bills they already hold to the 
will continue to ilirnc for some \en coiisidu Banks for discount under their endorbement, 
able time to come Ihc use of the viord uid the Banks accept such bills freely to an 


who chaigcs usurious rates of inter st to in cit the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
pecomous people, but this is lurdly fur to the Ihc extent to which any one shroff may grant 
people knoan as slnoff in bukiii,^ c licit ncommodatiuu in the bazaar is therefore 
as there IS no doubt that the latter are of \cr\ d p ndciit cn tu > factors viz^ (1) the limit 
real service to the busmess eommunit> and of wlueli he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assrslanee to Binks m Inlu bndcr place c n his trail aeUous and (2) the extent to 
present conditions the Baok^ in ludii can never cvhieh the Banks iir prepared to chseount bUts 
nope to bo able to get into sulfacuiitlv close bcanii,; his endoisinnnt Ihe shroffs keep in 
touch with the affairs of tlic vast truling com \civ elobc touch with all the traders to whom 
munity m India to enable them to f.r cut lu >m they grjuit aeeominodation, and past experience 
modatiion to more than a few of these tiadcrs his shewn that the class of business above 
direct, ana it is m his capacity as imddlcman ufcricd to is one of the bafest the Banks can 
that the shroff proven of such gicat service cngar,c in 

In this capacity also he brings a ver con I , , » 

ddecable volume of business witlim the bcope ' -E^he rites chi f,cd the shroffs are usually 
of tte Presidency Banks Act and enables the i based on the rites at which they in turn can 
J^reildency Banks to giv e acc onimoclation dihcouut the bills with the Banks and ueoes* 
which, without hib assistance the Banks would 'i«irily varv aecoiding to the standmg of the bor- 
Mt be permitted to give Ihe shroff s position rower and wiUi the season of the year Oene- 
Og ku mtermediary between the trading com rally sp» iking however, a charge of two annas 
MBiiity and the Banks usually arises In some Pi'r cent per mensem above the Bank s rate of 
wWg after the following manner A Shop discount or It Vo is a fur average rate charged 
Inaper in the bazaar, with limited means of his lu Bombay to a first elass borrower Rntes 
wWIL finds ibath after usmg all his own money he m talcutta and Madras ore on a slightly higher 
liU requires say Ba 2o,U00 to btoek Ins ship scale due in a gr at measure to the factUiat 
eoltably He thereupon approaehi s tlic bhrott i the competiiion auioiig the siinifls for busmen 
and the latter after ve ry careful mquinr s as to ii> not bo ke in lu these places as it is in Bombay 
tbe ifoopkeeper’s position grants tlie aecom ^ 
mods^on, ix he is satisfied that the busmess i«> 
cafe. The business, as a rule, is arraiigt d enrough 
a hoondee broker, and in the ease referred to 
the latter may probably approarb about ten 
■hxofls and secure accommodation from them 
to tbe extent of Ba 2 500 each A hoondcr 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost mvanably taken by the sbrofls m 
relpeot of such advances 
A stage IB reached however when the demands 
on tlie shrtiffB are greater than they arc able to 
meet out of their own money, and it Is at this 


Ihe shrofts who engage in the class of businns 
I above described are prmcipal^ Jdarwories and 
! Hultanis hiving their head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikaxpur. rosuMtlvely. ^0 
busimss elsewhere than at the Bead Offieei 
bemg earned on by **Moomm8'' wbo bayg 
very wide powers 

It IB not known to wliat extent native bonken 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ek* 
change business throughout India, out there Is 
no doubt that ibis is done to a very GoniideiaMi 
extent. ^ 
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THE BANK RATE. 


tBtueth Presidency Bank fixes its own Bank 
and the cnrrmt rate of each Bank deter* 
jhlnei to a great extent the rates for all im- 
portant clasBM of business within the Bank's 
of hiflucnce. The rates in the three 
JnesIdeneleB are not always uniform, but it 
oddom happens that a difference of more than 


The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
the Banks on 4emand loans against Govern* 
ment securitieB only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan* 
CCS or discounts are granted at from one-half to 
thcofilcialri 


one per cent, over 1 


1 rate ; but this does' 


exists, more particularly as regards Bombay not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
ana Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch I when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal. 


with each other than appears to be the case 
• fWlth Madras. 


. it often happens that such accommodation 
I is granted at the official rate or even less. 


- The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 .'7- 



Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Pear. 

Ist 

HaU- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1st 

Hiilf- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1st 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1884 

0*03 

4*17 

G‘G0 

8*833 

1 3*946 

6*379 

8*42 

4*13 

6*27 

1885 

! 5*00 

4*00 

4*95 

6*757 

1 4*005 

5*381 

' 5*71 

3*23 

4*47 

1886 

6 *.3:1 

0*50 

(i‘42 

5 023 

1 6*152 

6*037 

■ 5-48 

5*04 

5*56 

1887 

7-78 

3*73 

0*75 

7*475 

i 3*804 

5*639 

7*92 

3*00 

5*91 

1888 

5 *90 

5*51 

5*70 

5*736 

. 5*185 

1 5*400 

5*78 

5*44 

5*61 

1880 

9*46 

4*00 

0*73 

9*309 

4*674 

} 6*991 

9*62 

4*14 

6*88 

1800 

0*21 

3*28 

6*24 

8*265 

3*.315 

i 5*790 

8*14 

3*32 

5*7.3 

1801 

3*88 

2*23 

3*05 

3*502 

2*622 

3*062 

3*60 

2*25 

2*92 

1802 

307 

3*04 

3*50 

3*884 

3*114 

3*499 

4 03 

3*07 

3*55 


5*97 

3*84 

4*90 

5*685 

4*076 

4*880 

0 19 

4*.36 

6*27 

1804 

7Tir» 

3*4« 

5*50 

7*425 

3*364 

5*394 

6*72 

3*31 

6*01 

1805 

4*30 

*3*00 

3*95 

5*066 

3*592 

4*329 

:>02 

3*50 

4*26 

1806 

5*85 

5*10 

5*47 

5*774 

5*008 

6*691 

6 00 

5*2.8 

5*64 

1807 . . . 

lO'll 

0*64 

7*87 

9*884 

5*967 

7*925 

9-97 

6*00 

7*98 

1808 

12*03 

4*55 

8*29 

11*016 

5*114 

8*065 

1109 

4*51 

7*80 

1800 

6*34 

5*42 

5*88 

6*337 

5*-^94 

5*915 

6-27 

6*83 

6*06 

1000 

6* 9 

3*79 

5*34 

6*414 

4*272 

5*343 

7*24 

4*60 

6*87 

1001 

7*07 

3*83 

5*45 

6*895 

4*070 

5*482 ' 

7*57 

4*00 

5*68* 

1002 

1 6*25 

3*43 

4*84 

6*176 

3*549 

4*862 ' 

7* 

4*02 

6*5l' 

1008 

6* 7 

3*48 

5*09 

6*265 

3*494 

4*879 

7*13 

4*27 

5*70 

1904 

5*15 

3*82 

4*48 

5*560 

4*190 

4*875 1 

0*42 

4*07 

5*24 

1006 

6*77 

4*42 

6*09 

5*558 

4*630 

5*004 

0*04 

4*10 

6*11 

1006 

7*24 

5*28 

6*26 

6*950 

5*885 

6*417 

7*15 

5*04 

. 6-09 

1007, .. 

7*81 

4*11 

5*96 

7*635 

4*676 

6*105 

8*24 

4-54 

6*89 

1008 

7*84 

4*02 

6*93 

7*417 

4*244 

5*880 

8*38 

4*88 

0*88 

1000 

1010 

6*47 

3*82 

6*14 

6*580 

3*907 

5*243 

7*65 

4*41 

6*98 

6*10 

4*14 

6*16 

6*143 

4*510 

5*320 

7*17 

4*65 

5*01 

1911 

6*56 

3*62 

6*03 

6*657 

4*358 

6*507 

7*50 

4*86 

6*07 

1912 

6*01 

4*10 

6*05 

6*242 

4*592 

6*417 

7*61 

4-59 

6*05 

19^. .. 

7*28 

4*62 

5*92 

6*569 

5*331 

5*950 

7'76 

5*54 

6-66 

1914. 

6-62 

6*28 

5*40 

6*989 

4*961 

6*460 

6-68 

6*16 

6*86 

1016 .. 

6*84 

5*30 

5*67 

6*639 

5*543 

5*691 

5*87 

5-54 

6*70 

lOio 

7*18 

6*65 

6*41 

7*252 

6*321 

6*786 

7*71 

6*48 

7*06 

;; 

■■ ■ 

6*70 

5*42 

6*06 

6*600 

6*364 

6*027 

8* 

6*64 

7*82 

6*70 

f . a • 

•••• 

6*778 

• ••• 

1 

6*02 

• • • s 
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^ n 

Bank of Bombay. 

1 Bank of Bengal. 

' Bank of Madras. 

1 


Date. Bate. I Date. Bate. I Pate. Bote. 


1904 

February 

March 

May 

June 

October 

If 

1005 
February 

March 

April 

»• 

July 

August 

Kovembn 

December 

1006 
January 
February 

March 


tore 

Ji^ 

t# 


August 

September 



June 


August 

Sq^tember 


November 

lj|eeember 



■ February 
March 


August 

Scptciiibor 

November 

I>eceiiib<'r 

1000 

.Tunuaiv 

Fcbriiaiy 


0 I Apnl 


I September 


9 I April 




5 September 
November 


I 1908 
5 I January 
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Bate 


ld08 

^awiaiy 

Vebniary 

Maidi 

June 

Jttly 

w 

OciEober 

November 

Deeembur 

1900 

Janoary 

May 

Jane 

jJy 

November 


1910 

March 

May 

June 

»i 

Inly 

October 

November 

December 

1011 

Btoy 

7nne 

Toty 

October 


^ 1912 

ramiary 

•• 

rebtnaiy 

«• 


Uf 




ombay. 

Bank ot Bengal 


Bank of 

• 

liate. 

Date. 



Bate. 

Date. 


Per cent 

1%8 



Pei cent. 

1906 

3 

7 

JanuAry 


16 

9 

December .. 

0 

8 





6 

9 

Man b 


A 

8 






26 

7 

1007 

19 

8 

May 


21 

b 

January 

26 

7 




Apnl 

16 

8 

June 


2A 

6 

May 



July 


2 

a 

28 

7 



10 

3 

June 

2o 

6 

S( ])t( mill r 


3 

4 

July 

2 

A 

NoMiuliii 


1 

A 

July 

16 

1 



2b 

b 

Novcmbir .. 

2.S 

3 






22 

4 

1000 




Doe< inber . . 



Januai) 


14 

7 

99 • • 

A 

.0 


2*1 

8 


10 

(I 

Muu li 


IH 

7 

lOirt 







JaiiUar\ . . 

14 


\pnl 


20 

U 

Febiuary .. 

7 

\I.IV 

!! 

27 

a 

13 

(i 

June 


17 

4 

May 







J une 

3 

7t 

July 


1 

1 

Of • • 

24 

15 

4 

3 

Sept* iiibf r 


30 

4 

July 

VuvoTuber 


13 

A 

4 

4 

J)iH eiiibi r 


9 

6 

Vovembir .. 

18 

A 





Dccimbir .. 

20 

6 

1010 







Man h 


3 

7 

1909 

3 

•j 

May 


12 

6 

Januaii 

12 

b 

J mu* 


2 

A 

** 





IG 

4 

June 

2 

A 



30 

3 

»» • • 

23 

4 

Septeiiiliir 


22 

4 

July 

7 

3 

Oitobtr 


“b 

a 


0 

4 

XovomlM r 


3 

6 

Xmimlur .. 
D( 1 ( mbi*r . . 

3 

A 

Dcctmlnr 


' 1 

7 


17 

0 



1 


1910 

10 

7 

1011 




Janii iry 



Pebru 11 \ 


23 

S 

’Vlan h 



March 


iU 

7 

May 

18 

6 





1 

5 

May 


11 

0 

June 

21 

13 

4 

3 

June 

»» 

, , 

1 

la 

a 

4 

July 

10 

4 

August 


.1 

3 

November .. 

21 

A 



31 

4 

n • • 



September 


28 

5 






December .. 

11 

6 

1012 




9* • • 

18 

7 

Januuiy 

«• 

11 

0 

1911 





18 

7 

1 

8 



26 

8 

May 

22 

7 

1 

March 


7 

7 

June 

20 

6 



21 

0 

•f • • 

9 

6 

May 

•• 

28 

5 

July 




23 


V3 


Bate. 


Per cent. 


7 

8 

7 

0 

5 

4 

5 

.6 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. ^ 

Bate. 


1 

Rate. 

Pace. 



Kate.* 

f 

Bata. 


Bate. 




Per w’nt 




Pi r cent 




Per cent 

1912 




1912 




1011 




June 


19 

4 

June 


2f) 

4 

November 


14 

6 

July 

. , 

11 

3 

July 


11 

3 

Becember 

, , 

21 

6 

October 


3 

4 

Sepfembei 



4 





Kovember 


14 

6 

October 


* 

5 







28 

6 

Novimhcr 


14 

b 

ini'* 




Perember 


1 .' 

7 



‘•i. 

7 






, 

27 

8 





January 


9 

7 





1013 






29 

H 

1912 








M.IV 


29 

7 





.Taiiiurv 


9 

8 

June 


17 

6 

X 


3 

29 

7 

6 

Februtiiy 

April 


IJ 

17 

7 

6 

JuiV 


24 

8 

6 

4 

June 


12 

5 

June 


5 

5 

No\ umber 


12 

6 

July 


3 

4 



19 

4 

Decembei 


2 

6 



17 

3 







9 

7 

August 


7 

4 

July 


3 

3 



30 

8 

Be^mber 

Oaober 


10 

10 

5 

G 

August 


7 

2 H 

4 

5 







.11 

5 

September 


IS 

(> 

1913 








Novi iiibi i 


l.t 

7 





1014 








June 


4 

7 





1911 






m 

6 

January 


1.5 

6 





July 


Kl 

5 

Voy 


21 

5 

Marrh 

, , 

1 ‘) 

0 

Oitoher 


■1 

6 

June 


4 

4 

May 


1 

5 







25 

3 








August 


6 

4 

June 

, , 

4 

4 

1914 






]‘J 

r> 

July 

, , 

9 

3 







20 

0 




January 


2 

7 





August 

,, 

b 

5 

May 


26 

6 





Nov« mlior 


> 

G 

June 
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BANKEBS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


. i^dfial Cleariug Hoases in India are 
ttibse ox Galcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Ka- 
' liKdil, and of tliese the first two are by far the 
no^ important. Tho mombeis at these places 
mifst of the Freitideucy Banks, most of the 
fibmhange Banks and English Banking Agency 
fiilDB, and a fsw of the better known of the 
toeal Joint Sto^ Banks. Bo Bank is entitled 
to daim to be a member as of right and any 
^ppUoation for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by die Presldoncy Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of cocli member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between Ms 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during tT*<i course of the da^r and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of tliose amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances arc settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In Uikha of Rupees, 
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Govemment of India Bupee Loans. 

Thft fcdlowing are the Loans in the hands 
of the public still extant, all the others having 
bt^n extlngiiisbcd either by conversion or by 


ducharge : — 

(1) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1842-43 

(2) Ditto 1854-55 

(3) Ditto 1865 

(4) Ditto 1879 

(5) Three per cent, loan of 1896-97 

(6) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1900-01 

(7) 4 per cent. Terminable loan of 1915-16 

(8) 4 per cent. Conversion loan of 191 6-17 

(9) 5 per cent. War Loan of 19l7 

(10) 5J p.*r cent. "War Bonds of 1917 

(11) Ditto 1918 


The first four of these loans were made re* 
payable at the option of Govemment on or 
after 31st July 1904 on three mouths' notice 
being given sc that the po.'^itioii now as regards 
theso toans is that Government arc at libert'y 
to discharge them at any time on giving three 
months' notice. In view luiwever of the ii<*ccs- 
dty of f^h borrowings by Government tliis 
power is not likely to be exercised for some 
considerable time to come. 

The per cent. Loan of 1900-01 is repay- 
able, also at the option of Govern luont, on or 
after 31st December 1920 on three months' 
notice being given and all loans issued since 
the year 1900 have been included in and form 
part of the 1900-01 loam. 

In 1800 Government resolved in view of the 
easy condition of the money market to try 
the experiment of borrowing at 3 per cent, and 
the loan of Rs. 4 crores raised in that yeair was 
accordingly issued bearing that rate of interest. 
The opportunity wa.s also taken to advertise 
lor discharge the two 3^ per ceut.loans of 1853-54 
and 1803-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were given the option of transferring their 
holdings to the new 3 per cent. loan. The Ks. 4 
.mres Ioannas successfully floated and appear- 
ed to be a great success but it was soon seen 
'that the public had no use for a 3 per cent, 
security and Government have never repeated 
fto attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. The 
successful tenderers for the loan of 1896-07 
experienced great difficulty in disposing of any 
part of their holdings and as through course 
of time the notes became practically unmarket- 
able it was generally felt tliat Govemment 
must do something to improve the market 
for the notes. Various proposals were sub- 
mitted to Govemment with this end in view 
but the latter delayed taking any action in 
the matter until the year 1008. Such action took 
the form of giving holders tbe option of couvert- 
faig their 8 per cent, notes into 3| per cent, notes 
Of the lOOO;^! loan on the following terms : — 

(1) If G||li!ttce value of the 3 per cent, notes 
tcHped for conversion is an exact 
nuH^le of Bs. 700 the tenderer will 
reepKe in exchange 3| per cent, notes 
lQ|^B-7ttis of such face value. 


(2) If the face value of tbe 3 per cent. noMk- 
tendered lor conversion does not fenii 
an exact multiple of Re. 700 the tenderer 
has the option of receiving- 
fa) 81 per cent, notes equivalent to the 
nearest lower multiple of Bs. 700 cal- 
culated as In Clause 1 together witlr 
the difference in 3 per cent. noteSi 'or 
(5) 3f per cent, notes of the nearest blBbor 
equivalent face value in hundiedB 
calculated as in Clause 1 on payment 
in cash of the difference between 
(i) 6-7ths of the face value of the f 
3 per cent, notes tendered and (li) 
the face value of the 3f per cent, notea 
received in exchange. 

The above offer is still in force but Govern- ' 
inout liavc reserved tlie right to withdraw it 
at any time on giving 6 months' notice. The 
balance of the 3 iier cent, loan stood at 
Ks. 10,95 lacs on Slst March 1897, at Bs. 11,07 
lat'S on 30th September 1908 at Bs. 8,42 llM» 
on :Ust March 1 913 and at Bs. 7,26 lacs on Slst 
March 1017. The work connected wiiii the pay- 
ment of interest, &c., on Govemment loans is 
entrusted to the rresidency Banks in the 8* 
rresidi'ney tewiis, to the District Treasuries^ 
elsewhere in India, and to the Bank of Kaglai|» 
in Loudon. 

Tile 4 per cent. Terminable Loan of 1916-10161' 
was insiicd at par in August 1916 and the Loan 
if not previously rcdei'iued will be repaid at 
fiar on 30th Novemtx^r 1923, Government how- 
ever reserves tin* riglit to rcdcH^ni the loan or 
any part of it at any time on or after the dOth 
NoNcinlicr 1920 on giving tlirce months* noUoe. 

A new departure was made when issuing this 
loan — tin? public wore permitted to make 
applie.atiuiis tiimugh the Post Office for sums 
not cxc(‘edin(; Bs. 5,000. SneJi applications re- 
ceived allotiueiit in full. The offer remained 
oi>en until 30th Oct., and resulted in a further 
subscription of forty-four lakbs. 

7’hc 4 per cent. Conversion Loan of 1916-17 
was Issued at {Kir In June 19] 6 and the total 
tinders, exclusive of those n*ceivcd through 
the Tost Olliee, amounted to Bs. 0,35 lacs, all 
of which were acce[ited by Government. Allot- 
ments of this loan carried with them the right to 
eonvert an ec|uiv.'ilent amount of 3^ per cent, 
or 3 per eeiit. seeurities into the 4 per cent. Loan 
at the rates of 90 per cent, and 82^ per cent, 
respectively. 

The Loan of 1917 was for an nnlimited amoimt 
and w;is raised for the special purpose of paying 
a portion of India's gift of 100 million poondi 
towards the co.st of the War. 

The issue was made in various forms, tU .*— 

.5 War Loan payable 1029-47 issued at 06 %. ^ 

of % War Bonds payable 1920 
Do. do. 1022 

Post Office 6-ycar cash certificates. 

Applicants for the 5% Loan secuiod for every * , 
Bh. 100 of the 6% Loan applied for the right to 
convert Bs. 150 of other loana as follows 

3% Loan converted at 65 for every Bs« 150 
nominal. 

3i% Itoan converted at 76 for every B«* 160 . 
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Tlie total amount subscribed towards the 
Loan up to Ihc cud of Aupist 1917 was 
TOUghly Bs. 60 crorcK, • 

Hic Loan of 1018 was also for an iialimit^'d 
amount and was raised for paving a fmri of 
India's 100 million pounds contrihiition lor tiic 
prosecution of the war. 

The Issues wore in the following forms : — 

61 percent. Wair Boiuls repayable 1021 iS par. 
61 per Cent. ,, 102:1 „ 

Sf pur cent. ,, 1025i» 103 

fH;r mil. 

61 per cent. , 1028/# I0."» 

|K‘r cent. 

Post Office 6 yi Cash Ci rtilieale. 

Speelal rights; War lOiII, 1‘i23, 

102'> and 1028, will he aecepled -it |i:ir (hJ'‘iiig I In* 
currt*ncy ot the Hords as llie equixalent oi < a-^h 
tor ttie. puriiose of bUhserij'tioii to any lutiin 
Jong term loiin issued bv I be (Joverinrenf 01 
India, whatever rde 01 iiitiTe‘'l is attai'liod 
to such is.siie. 


The total amount sul sort lied toward-' I be 
^(‘Cond Indian AVar Loiin up to the end ui 
Se{itcinbur was roughly lls. 51 erore‘'. 

Government debt may lu' lir-ld in the Innii 
of Bearer Bonds, promissory notes nr Siiwk 
CertiHeatcK. Promissory notes are tiaie-* 
((!rable by endorseimnt ami a*, siiph tnois- 
fer.s do not require to be red it ltd* 

lows that Government do not keep any record 
of the holders of such notes from time to time. 
A holder of a Stock Ccri/lficatc is a, registered 
holder however and transfers can only be made 
by transfer deed wliicli must be aubmitted 
to and approved of by the autliorities conduct* 
log the loan business on behalf of Govern meut. 

Interest Is payable lulf-ycarly on each loan 
00 the dates noted below : — 


Loan of 1842>43 Ist Febry. d: 1st August 
Loan of 1854-'65 SOtli June. & 31st Beer. 
Loan of 1866 l st May A 1st ^'ovr. 

Loan of 1879 16tii Jany. & IGlh July. 

Loan of 1896-97 SOth June A 3lst Deer. 

Imd ot 1900-01 SOth June A 31st l>ecr. 

4% Loan of 1016-1 G 1st Juno A 1st l>cr, 
i% Loan i)f 1916-17 1st Apl. A 1st Oct. 

5% A 61% Loans of 1017 15th Pub. A 15th Aug. 
&| % Loan of lulS 15th Ahin'li and 15tli .S>pr. 

Interest may be made payable at the option 
of the holder at the Public Debt Office Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at anv G overo- 
mtnt Ireasury, or at the Bank of Eiigbin'i, Lon- 
don. In the case of Promissory Notes, pr^'senta- 
tlou of the notes at the office wbere oitcrcst 
ll payable is necessary before interest can be 
drawn but this does not apply as regards Suick 
OertUloateB and interest warrants in respect 
of these are sent out to the registered holder 
as soon as interest fells due. The interest on 
not«eB enfaoed to London is paid by ruime drafts 


ttenewnl. Conversion, Consolidation and 
SiAi-lllvislon of Promissory Notes. 
Bbnkwal. 

' IThen an the spaces reserved for endorse* 
ttents on the levexse ot a note have been fUled 
Up dr when the spaces utilised for recording 
of inteiest have been exhausted 


the note requires to be renewed before any 
further transfers can be allowed or inteiest 
drawn. The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of ^ per cent, on the face value ot the note sub- 
ject to a maximum of Be. 1 for each note but 
no renewal fee is charged in the case of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
interest charges are expended. 

CONVERSION. 

Prnmisp^ry Notes ot tlic 31 percent, loans 
of 1842-43, 185>i-55, 1806, 1879 and 1900-01 
may be transferred to any otlier of those loans 
e.vcept that no transfer to the loan of 1009-01 
from any o; the other loans is admissible. 

It is made a condition however before any 
such transfer is permitted that a full half-year’s 
interest is due on the Promissory Note at the 
time it is presented for transfer. 

The fees charged are the same as those appli* 
cable to renewals. 

Consolidation and Sub-Division. 

Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
has been paid up to the same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may be sub-divided into 
others of smaller denominations, but of the 
same loan, at the option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for Bs. 100 or multi- 
pies of lie. 100. 

The foe charged is at the rate of | per cent, 
on the face value of the new notes received, 
subject to a maximum of Kc. 1 for each note. 

The management of the debt in England is 
entrusted to the Bank of England who are 
paid commission at the rate of £300 per million 
pounds in respect of the sterling debt and £400 
l>er crorc of rupees in respect of tbo rupee debt. 
The cliarge for the latter is however subject 
to a minimum of £8.000. 


Quotations for 3 A per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 




Jiupee Loan. 

Sterling Lotok. 
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Ab crop! depend on the cxiatonco ot plant 
food and moiatuie in the soil bo the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its Boil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, wliilc varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respi'ctB is remark- 
ably similar in character ttiroughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have tlie cflcct of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
Juno tiU October abundant rains full over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tem India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, wliicli is of considerable 
impoitan ce to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often repre»cnt- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at. what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the )oar, viz.^ 
mid-summer and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers arc practically valu(de.ss 
UB evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common ir England, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 

BOllSL 

Soil. — ^I'or the purixise of soil clasbifleution 
India may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Giingctic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetie plains (ineiiid- 
Ing the Punjab, Sind, the United rrovinccs, 
Bmgal, Bihar and As.«am) form large levrl 
stretches of alluvium of grout depth. I'lie top soil 
waries in texture from sand to clay, tlie great- 
er part being a light loam, ix)rous in tcA^urc, 
easuy worked, anef naturally fertile. The great ; 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
-soil temperature. Central and Soutlicm India ; 
on the other hand consist of liills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near ' 
the locK to be suitable for agriculture wliicli is ■ 
mainly practised in the valley's where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moi.sture more plenti- 
ful. The main differenee between the soils of the i 
two tracts Is in texture and wliile the greater | 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the | 
surface, large stretches in Southern and C(*n - 1 
tral India consist of an inti actable soil called ' 
thd Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and ' 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its \ 
moUture at lower levels. | 

, Agricultural Capital and Eanipment.— ; 

^ India is a country of small holdings and the I 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches ; 
varyiug in sise from one to mght acres. Large I 
bolcings are practically unknown, and are mainly 1 


confined to European planters. Famdag li 
carried on with a minimum of capital, ahate, 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build- ■ 
ings, or implements. The accumulation ot 
capital is pioliibitcd by the occartenoe of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and Mtra- 
vagance of expenditure In marriage odebia* 
tioDs. The organization of co-operatlv^ credit 
which has been taken in hand by Govemment 
and which has already proved successful In 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat deMBdkd 
chiefly on cattle which, os a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. Tbe 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of plougliings, the result being that 
tlie soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is nut due in any way to wont of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. Tlie Indian Agnciiltuilst, as a 
rule, pussoHscB an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails tbrougli 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements arc mode of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design. The levelling beam is used ihrou^ 
out the groat or part of the country in preference 
to tlic harrow and roller ; and throughout Nor* 
tlicrn India tlic plough and the levelling, beam 
are tlu^ only implements iiossessed by the ordi- 
nary cultivator. 

In liic heavier boils of the Deccan trap a ool- 
tivatiiig implement consisting of a single hlndo, 
resembling in shape a Dutcii hoe, is much used. 
8i‘od drills and drill hoes arc in use in parts ol 
Bombay and Madras but tlirougliout tlie greater 
j>art of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or idoughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of lioes, the best known of which 
arc the kodal or spade witli a blade set at an anido 
towards the labourer who docs not use his feet 
in lUgging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of Itarvcstirig machinery there is none, ^aln 
i.s F(*purat.cd eitlicr by treading out wilb 
or beating out by haiul, and winnowing by the 
agency of tlic wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at Its best is 
(li.stinci.ly good but in tlic greater part of the 
country it lias plenty of room for Improvement. 
As ill any other country success in a^ccdtttie 
varies gri^atly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most ])laces considering the 
largo iKipulatioii cultivation is none too good* 
x\griciilturo Hulfcrs througli lack ot oigiote- ' 
tion and equipment. Owing to the neoesaity 
of protection against thieves, in most puta 
tlie people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Agam, 
iioldiugs, small though they are, have hes^'^. 
sub-divided without any regard for cduvenleadci^^ 
Preparatory tillage generally consists ol' 
pcated ploughings, followed as seed time \ 
liroachCB by banowings with the. levelSMf-'. 
beam. The Rabi crojis generally reoelim.^At; 
more thorough cultivation than the 
finer seed bod being noccseacy owhm 
dryness of the growing eeoBCUi ‘ 
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The Chief Crops. 


generally applied to Kftarif crops. Seeding is thus does not exist. This Is partially tf BOt 
ei Jier done broadcast or by drilling behind a entirely made up for by the large nnmbeia 
wooden plough or drilL Thinning and spacing required for tillage and the amount of cows sad 
are not nearly so well done as they might bo, and buffaloes kept for mlft. Unfortunately fuel 
Aetercultivation is generally too supcrflcial. is very scarce and a gfeater part of the dung 
Harvesting is done uy sickle where the crops of animals has to be used for burning. The 
are out whole, and there is little waste involved, most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car- same purpose and the net return of organic 
tied out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, matter to the soil is thus Insigniflcant, Hi 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
number of cattle at his disposal. for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 

Irrigation fa necessary over the greater the greater i»rt of the coimtry the only manure 

B ,rt m the country owing to insufficient rain- apphed is the balance of farm yard muuro 
1 and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal available after fuel supplies have been satl^d. 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the I manwe is particularly ^ecUye 

Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras ; its value is thoroughly appreciated but the* 
through Government canals wliich, in addition ! people have much to learn in the way of storage 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated ! bulky manures and the conservation of 
land have converted large desert tracts into | urine. 

fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- i Rice.— A reference to the crop statbties 
ed Provinces arc naturally well suited to canal ' shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. > crop in India, although it preponderatw in the 
The water is generally taken off at a point a ! wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
little distance from where the rivers leave i Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- wit>li well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
Ing branches, which again subdivide up into : vtirictics arc numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
distributaries from which the village channels , lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
receive their supplies. Water rates arc levied I soil and climate, and the people possess ua 
on the matured areas of crops. Government ; intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. ; tlnur own localities. The better quiuitieB are 
Much of the land is supplied what is termed , sown in seed beds and transplanted In the 
flow irrigation, t.e., the land is directly com- j monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
mandod by the canal water, but a great deal i in lowlying areas and is sown before the num- 
has to be ufted from one to three feet the canal soon as it must make a good start before 
running In such cases below the level of the ! the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
land. Rates for lift irrigation arc., of course, j and to a great height and are generally able 
lower than those for flow. I to keep pace with the rise in water level. 


Irrigation canals are generally classed into ' transplanted rice the soil is generally 

(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals Peren- I pr<*pured after the arrival of the monsoon and 
Dial canals, which give supplies in all seasons worked in a puddle before toe seedUngs am 
geneimUy have their headworks near the hills, | transplanted. The land is laid out into BO^l 
thus commanding a great range of country, j with raised partitions to regulate the 
Farther from the bills, owing to the very gradual I distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers are planted in small bunches cont^ning 
In the cold weather, perennial irrigation is i to 6 plants each and are slmdy 

diflieult and inundation canals are resorted to. ! fbhblcd into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
These p-ftwaig only give irrigation when the i l*iclies apart. Whtjrc available, irrigation water 
rivers are high. As a rule, in northern India ! Siven at frequent intervals and the flelds 
they begin to flow when the rivers rise owing to i more or Jess under water until the crop 

tile melting of the snow on the hills in May > begins to show signs of ripening. 


and dry up in September. Wheat.— Wheat is grown widely tbrou^ut 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one- Northern India as a winter crop, the Imlted 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country Provinces and the Punjab suppying about 
^ Is got from lifting water from wells ranging in two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their ^brec quarters of the total outturn m India, 

1 4 . 1 .. J 2* 4 . nr>i.n 4 - 1 ... 


tneir coostruction. The recurring cost of this ere geiicrauy while, red ana amoer cojourea 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased end are mostly classed as soft from a eom- 
owlng to the high price of draught cattle and mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
tiie increasing cost of their maintwance. plump uud well filled but the samples are spi^ea 
I. through mixtures of various qualities, udian 

^ Sn ^**®*^^ generally adulterated to some 6Xt«nt 
barlcy and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and ^though there is a good 
boM during the drier seasons of the y^r. demand in England and the Ckmtlnent frrrtiio 
distribution is the same as that surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably ■ 
by ^aJ. _ , with those obtained for Canadian and AmtS* 

fllamms.— Fee^g of aninuda for alaught- llan produce. The crop la ganeraly gmilpii 
ar being practically unknown in India* the after a annuner fallow and, except In ImaiiiA 
amou^ of yart manure genenlly tiacts, depends largely on the oonaanratifNi irt ' 

available is other oountiica from tfab source the aoU molatiiie the pieffom 
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The Chi^ Crops. 


fta^iita In JAnuaty and February are meiaUy 
but an excess of ramiisU In these 
w y^y it-ba minaHy produccs rust With a dindnutiou 
of the yield. On iriigatod land 2 to 4 waterings 
,aie generally given. Tlio crop is generally 
harvested in Ma^b and April and the thresliing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of Biay. 
Xn good years tlic surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets* — ^These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
tfuality, height and suitability to \arious 
climatic and soil conditions. Terliaps tlic 
two best known varieties are Jo war (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing witli a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and tliiu 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than tlie bajras and tlie distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is niaiinre 
ap^ied and cultivation is not so tliorougli as for 
vraeat, tlio main objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in ttie beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses aud other crops 
in which case thin seediugs are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops arc harvested as they 
ripen citlier before the millet is harve.^ted cr 
aftorwardB. The produce is cuusumed iu the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
hadia and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
aze subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are tlicreforc 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
lOtaUon. The chief crops under this heading 
axe gnm, ,jwh, mung and moth, gmm forming 
' the mau>*?Winter pulse crop while the others 
van grom^in the summer. The pulses grow 
' best on 14^ which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A flue seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
nod well arated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
tu BUiope as food fur dairy cuws. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports fium 
India and the crop is widely grown in 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
front- Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
andlcoatse in fibre and uosuited for English 
mins. Japan and the Ckmtinent an the chid 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Bain 
iaunediately after sowing or during the flower- 
rig period is Injmious. In parts of Central 
aid Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
- and tbs crop receives careful attention but ovex 


Nortbem India it Is sown bioadoaat <0^1 , 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the time of picking is piaotfoauy > 
left to itself. The average yiwd, wnioh does 
not amount to more thffii 400 lbs. per aete of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly in w e M Sd 
by hotter cultivatlou. 

Sugarcane.— Although India is not natur- 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 8| 
millions of acres are annually sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tkarti 
of Northern India. The common 


are tliin and hard, yielding a low pereentm 
of juice of fair quality, lu India white suf^ Is 
net made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. Tlio 
product called gur or gul Is generally sedd 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
r)ii. The profits, however, arc small owing to 
the eheapm‘bs of imported sugar and ihere 
apiiears to be some danger to the crop if the 
: present taste for gur were to die out. ThO 
i question 1ms been taken up by Government 
'and a cane- breeding station has been recently 
|Op<‘iied near Coimbatore in Madras with idle 
I object of raising seedling canes aud othenrise 
I improving tlie supply of cane sets. A number 
; of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
jset up within recent years in Bihar and the 
■ United Trovinccs. Tiie chief difficulty seems 
I to be the obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
jof canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
; of tlic undertakings. 

I Oilseeds* — The crops classified under this 
I heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
I the cruciferous oiiseteds (rape, mustard, etc.). 

; Although oilseeds arc subject to great fluctua- 
•tioti in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature— they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and^molst soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United rrovinces aud the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much sliorter liabit of growth than those of 
J'luropc. TJic yield varies greatly from praott- 
vally nothing up to 500 or 600 Ikn. of seed per 
acre. 'L'he seed is mainly exported whole h^Ut 
a certain amoimt of oil pressing is done in the 
fountry, 

, Sesamum (or Glngelly) is grown mostly 
111 Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported. 

, The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
imjioriant group of crops iu Northern India 
where they grow freely aud attain a fair state 
(ff development. They are one of the most 
I useful crops iu the rotation. They occupy 'the 
I laud for a few months only, and owing to their 
• deubB growth leave the soil clean and in good ^ 
condition after their removal. A number of 
I varieties are grown differing from each atb^< ^ 
' in liabit of growth, time of ripening, ond^ «int.v.^" 
and quality of seed. The best known are rmifK 
toria, and saison. The crop is graexally 
in September or early October and harve wi -L" 
from December to February. The firojS'« ' 
subject to tbs attack of aphis (green 1^) 
time of flowering and eometimes euflani.^' 
sidefable damage .from this pest. 
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is very subject to injury from rain and great 
carebas to be taken in tije drying. The produce 
Is largdy exported whole, but there is a con- 
ddeiable amount of local oil-pressing — the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

jale, — ^Xwo varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Qjitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bastem Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil. 
Owing to river inundatiou this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure The ciop 
Is rather delicate when 3 'oung, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and rotted in water. After 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
removed by wasliing and beating. At the 
present high range of prices jute may be con- 
sidered to be the best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and tiicre all over 
the country chieily, however, in Bengal, lUhar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana 'J'abacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops arc obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a higli stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the attcu- 
Uon necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants arc transplanted wlien 
a few indies high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and ail suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves are 
become brittle. By varying the degree of 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities 
of tobacco are obtained. A black toliacco is 


required for Hooka smoking and tbls Is 
most common product but a certain amomit 
of yellow leaf is grown lor dgar making. < 
Live-stock consist mainly of cattle^ 
buffaloes and goats, taoiaes not being used for 
agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in more 
general use thou buffaloes especially in tbe 
drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes arc perhaps more pro* 
fltablc than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it: but they require more feeding; 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of wliich there are an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts In CentanU 
and Soiiihcrii India, Southern Punjab and 
llajputaua, where distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been preserved. The bestj 
known draught breeds arc Hansi, yelloMi.i 
Ainritmcbal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the flaesM 
milk cows are ihe Saliiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka^ 
tliiawur) and Kind. Owing, however, to 
encroat'hment of cultivation on the grazi^ 
arcus well-bred cattle are becoming scarce, 
and some of the breeds are threatened With 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in tiie non-breeding districts by 
the use of seiected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by tlie promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying. — Thougti little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through* 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butt(‘r has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
be ])i-ociired in the villages, in the towns dairy 
products cun scarcely be bought uuadolter* 
ated. ^ 
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The Agricultural Dcpartmi'iits in India as 
they now exist may be said to be a creation of 
last ten years. There liav<* for a good many 
years past been experimental farms, under offi- 
dal control, in various parts of India, but they 
were In the past to a large extent in the liands 
tA amateurs, and tlie work of the Agriculturaj 
Depar^nts, with which all the major provin- 
';oes wore provided by about 1884, was in the 
main confined to tlie simplification of revenue 
settlement procedure and the improvement of 
the laud records system. In 1901 the appohit- 
mmit of an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in a position to en- 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
IlBeB in various provinces. At that time the 
staff attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a 
Ciytogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only 
in Mpdii^ Bombay and the United Frovince 
and^e Economic Botanist in Madras was the 
only provincial representative of the more 
specltlised type of app(dntments. Within the 
next few years a number of new appointments i 


were made, so that by March 1905 tliore were 
altogcthi r iiO sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
th*'.se seven were Imperial, iiieliidliig a number 
of sp(M;ialist upjioiiitment.^ attaclied to the Agri- 
cultural BesearcU Institute and College, the 
establihlimeiit of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
sanrtionefliii 1903. A great imix^tus was given 
I to tile development of the Agricultural Depart- 
I ments by the decision of tlie Government 01 
India in 1005 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
(£133,000) a year for tlxe development ol agri- 
cultural experiment, rescardi, dcmonstratiklii 
and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
cxpn ssed, was the establishment of an ejqiei!l- 
menta] farm in eadi large tract of country in ' 
whieli the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by' 
numerous small demonstration fanns; the ' 
creation of an agricultuial college teaewff 
to a three years* course in each of the latgnV# 
provinces; and the provision of an exiierts$|!|' ^ 
in connection with these colleges for puiposes ivA' 
research as well as education. The eventual oos(E»'^^' 
it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 Ifikhi V 
a year. The Pusa Bcseai^ Institute and Odl-; 
lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 Incindtoi-t^., 
equipment. A part of the cost was met fltpiin V 
a sum of £30,000 placed at Lord QuiaOnM dl»^v 
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Area, Cui/tivated and Unci}1.titatbd, In 1910-17; zm Acres. 


AdmlnlstrationB. 


MrSk 


Presl- 
Bombay - ! dcncy. 
L Sind 
' Halted r Agra 
Pro- - 
viaceg Oudh 
Blfaar and OrisHa 
Punjab ^ .. 

r Upper 
Burma. ■< 

(. Lower 
Centra] Provincoa 
Berar 


STorth- Wes t Fron - 
tier Provinoc. 
AJmer-Merwara 
Belhi 
Coorg 

Monpnr Parcrana* . 


Total 


* Arfia 

Deduct. 

NET AREA, 

according 
to Survey. 

Feudatory 

and 

Tributary 

8tat«a. 

Area for 
which no 
returns 
exist. 

Total. 

According 

to 

Survey. 

According 

to 

Village 

Papers. 

53,931,504' 

97,839,907 

85,7U6,:I37- 

5,451,520 

6,79«),660 

37,004,800 


3,451.520 

6,700,661) 

37,004,800 

50,470,084 

01,040,337 

48,700,537 

50,479,084 

80,530,706 

48,700,537 

33,075,088! 

57,342,219, 

3,872,000 

4,345,232 


3,872.000 

4.345,232 

30,103.008 

53.996,087 

30,103.088 

52.758,056 

! 

15,300,720 

71,137,505: 

86,367,310, 

57,226,906,! 

1K,*334,72(» 

24,511,384 

3,375,130 


18,334.720 

24,511,384 

3,375,130 

15..306,720 

52,802,785 

61,855,035 

53,851,776 

15.485,417 

ii2,802,785 

60,159.086 

63,851,776 

1 

65,201 ,786; 
72,552,216: 
11,374,574; 
39,275,404. 
8.40 7,5 5Hj 

19.*06O,343 

7,«’6*9.»2(» 
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i i 

.... j 
.... 1 

1 

10,060,343 

7,060.920 

i4o.,soa 

55,201,786 

52.. '>9 1,873 

11. 374.. 574 
31,305,574 

8,356,758 

55,201,786 

52,60.3,542 

11.374.574 

31.305.574 
8.571,360 

1.770,018 

366,406! 

1,012,2601 

31,346; 


.... 1 

i 


1,770,918 

366,406 

1,012,260 

31,346 

1,770,918 

366,406 

1,012,260 

31.346 

748,01 5, 153i 

129,75<s509 

1 

1 

120,756,500 

619, 1.58, 644 

616,110,710 


Administrations. 

CVLTIVATKl). 

UNCULTIVATED. 

Forests. 

Net. Area 

actually 

(dropped. 

Ciirn*iit 

Fallows. 

Cultur.ible 
>Vaste 
otlu^r thau 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

riiltivatioii^ 

Bengal 

Madras 

r Presl- 
Bombay < dency 

1 Sind .. 
United [Agra .. 
Pro- *5 

vlneos L Oudh . . 
Bihar and Orissa .. 
Fuaiab ^ . 

» r Upper.. 
Burma { 

L Lower . . 
Central Provinces .. 
Berar 

Assam' 

BTorth-WestFroa- 
-tier Province. 
^E^Merwara . . 
5^hl 

OOQIK ' 

HaapnrPaqpuia* * . 
* Total . .. 

24,665,000 
34,-3 17,077 
27,470,113 

4,622,084 

27,3»4,35ll 

0,. 360, 114 
25,800.400 
26,938,748 
5,222,511 

0,316,608 

18,371,315 

6,016,051 

5,884,193 

2,462,723 

419,625 

217,986 

142,093 

7,186 

5,201,924 

8, 160,607 
:i..SIO,T25 
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2,206.418 
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2.400,507 
1,225,426 
2,470,406 
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24.3,811 

1 2.077 
168,282 
424 

5.120,667 
11 4.58,723 
1,22.5,018 

5.012,863 

7,286,(531 

2.820,257 

6.(10.5,708 

16,148,824 

10,403,402 

14.790,227 

13.228,068 

130.469 

14,338,.342 

2,030,977 

168,872 

5.3,878 

10,243 

7,175 

11,202,008 
22,2 77, (>65 

5.632. . 504 

1.3,908,331 

7,712,821 

2,228,540 

0,648,300 

12,546,005 

20,920,700 

23,064,381 

3,006,554 

052,304 

5.510. . 500 
2,614,015 

841,828 

69,852 

1 334,232 

870 

4.283,485 

13,006,644 

8,531,1.57 

814,710 

8,722,455 

613,641 

6,793.757 

2,220.901 

13,109,015 

7,245,938 

14,6.37,008 

2,140,424 

3,093,044 
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96.782 

12,018 

357,410 

16,088 

229,620,075 

45,493,149 

112.485,364 

143,441,508 

85,070.524 


• A British District la Central India. 
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posal by Mr. Phipps an AnuriCiUi vihitor to 
In^. This example of muiufleence has r<- 
eently been followtd by Sir Sassoon J Da%id 
who plaoed the sum of i ) 1 300 at tlie disponal 
ol the Government of Uotnbay lOr the establish- 
ment of vemaeular agricujtui^ school and tin 
Impiovemcni ot aeniultuial methods, in com 
menfoiatioii of tin \isit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India 

Record of Progress. 

At the beginning of 1913 tntri wtre OMr 40 
posts in tilt Indian Agruultural Strsut, bt 
stde4 that of Inspector (ici cral, vlnth was 
abolls td at thi tnd of the jt ir 1911 13 tin 
rapid adsoiicc of the prOMiitial dtpaitnunt 
having rtndtrcd its contiiiuaiiit uunitt saij 
The olliu rs s( rsiiig din dls under tin (jovcni 
meut of India included the Dircctoi ot ilu 
Fiisa Iilstitutf , who was also Piiiicipil of tin 
Agricultural CoUtgt, a tot ton spifialist, two 
mycologists, three t ntoiiiologists two a/ncul 
tural (hemists, and an cronoiuic botanist 
borne of these wtre suptriiuiiniaiy olliciis 
nndeigoiTig traiiiiii,^ Tin pioMiuiil a,;riiul 
tural dipartnif nth vai> in sficngtli (xiicrolli 
speaking, each of tin Urgti proMncts his at 
host a ikputy-Dinctor ot Agricultme (most 
piovinces have two) an ^gruuKuial Chmust 
and an iiconomic itotanist In scscial iro 
Vinces ttu prmciiMilslup of the Vgiicultuial 
College IS a separatf ipiointnnnt and among 
tnc remaimngoihctrsaic a lihit i\]N it in 1 a^t 
em Bengal and Assam and a **stitntilif offi 
oer for planting mdu*%tT]( s m boulhem Indi i •* 
in Madras The Govtninttnt ot Midi is hast 
also a mvcologist ind an tntoinolo^i 1 
of the ir own. Tlu po^ts so l ir r« 

feired to havt hitherto inassarilv hun lllud 
almost exclusively by4;h( appointment of trim 
ed specialists f I oin the L nit (d Jvnicdom Tlioit 
are also m the vaiioiis pi o\ lilies a considf table 
number of locally appointed Assistant Fiofis 
sors (la the Agiicultural Colli ges) Assist mt 
Agricultarlsts and Imtoniologists Agrnultuial 
Inspectors, bupermti iidintb of Finns iti 
4* and subordinate oibitis It is an (sscntid 
part of thf scheme odoiited th it fuilitiis for 
the best agnciiltural tnuning shall bi modi 
available in India, in order tliat thi lountiv 
may become silt-supporting, so far as possible 
In regard to tlio bcientifi( di velopmint of agn 
onltural methods on lines suitid to local con 
dlttons Provincial a.ericultural colleges which 
axe also research stations, liavc within the last 
few years brcneatablishcd iti Madras Bomba> 
Bengal, the bnitcd Provinces the Punjab and 
Cuttral Provinces The Central College at 
Pnsais intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and gives tiso short practical courses 
In subjects not at present taught In the pro- 
vmdal colleges. The Provinual Directors of 
Agriculture have so far been selected from the 
ranks of the Indian CivU Se rvier, and they still 
in some pfovmoes have other functions besides 
the supervision of the Agricultural Department 
but In all the larger provinces except the United 
Provlnoes the appointment of Director of Agri- 
cnlture has smoe 1905 bee n sepiuated from that 
of Dlicotor of Land Kee^ids 
Machinery. 

The rapid extension m India in leoont years 
of the Use of machinery In ocmnectlon with 
agriculture and imgatlou has oruaud a de> 


I maud for expeit aaalstanee to meet which Agil- 
cniltuial Irngineers have since the end of the 
I perioil underreview been appointed In Bombiy 
and the United Piovmccs to advise oultlvalm 
os to engines, pumps, tlivslimg madilnexy, eto« 
An important advance In the direction af 
brmgmg the provincial agricultural deputments 
moK closely into touch with one another was 
I made in 1906 by the creation of the Board d 
Agiicultun The Board, which includes the 
Impi rial and piovmcial c xperts, meets annually 
I to discuss tile programme of agricultural work, 
ind agricult uial questions generally, and makes 
1 C (ommciidatioiib whidi are bubmitted to the 
Ciovciiinuiit of India foi consideration. 

Work of the Departments. 

Tlu woik of till Agricultural Department has 
1 wo m im asi c its On tlic one hand, by expert** 
iiu lit and n sc arch, improvid methods or orops 
ill divclopid, or thi mconb od combating a 
|Hst arc woikid out , on the other hand,aBoer- 
tiimd impiovcmcnts must be dimonstiated 
iiid introduce d us far as pohsiblc into the piao- 
ticc ot the Iiicbaii cultivator There is an 

I sintiil dllfcieiicc between agricultural de 
piitmi fits in Ilu I a^t and in the Wist In that, 
when as tlic litter have onsen to meet the 
spoil tain oils demands of the cultivators of the 
soil tlu foimir aie lutinly the creation of a 
^nvcnimiiit anxious to give all the assistanci 
it can to its ugrii nltural subirctb The demand 
for improved agiiciiltiin has not in India, 
(vejt m siHiial casts, come from the enltlva- 
*oi ind it js lie ce ssaiv for the Department tp 
put tortile \ t IV I tfoit.llrsi to asrcxtoiii theneeda 
oftht lultivatois and then to ik monstrate how 
tlu V ( in must ctfictivi ly be met It Is only a 
liw vt ii^ since woikoii mode m lines was eom- 
iiitnetd bv tht n org imst d agricultural depart - 
Hunts ind m tlu llrht place, a great deal of 
spult woik liul to bi perfoimcd. 

Cotton. . 

Cotton from the flibt received mncdi of 
the attention of the new dqmrtments. 
V rv striking resulth have alnray been 
ichie ved and iiiorr particularly with Cambodia 
and otlu r t \otir vaiictub The seoond line 
ot iminovi Hunt IS the hc paraticm and selection 
of indigerioiis v ..nr ties. In Madras the eff rts 
ot tlu Agricultural Dt partmint have resulted 

II thf spKOd of tlu local improved variety 
called Karunganv in the Tinnevelly District aiM 
white -SI f dr d Icllapatlij cotton In Eumool 

I both ot these vaiuties having been selected 
Horn among the mixtures oidlnarlly grown Is 
the fbstricts A systim of seed dlatrlbotlon 
was gradually built up, and now, after five or 
SIX years’ work, there Is a vast area mdar 
Earunqanif The Department supplies pure 8e^ 
to contract sied growers and bujrs the seed* 
f otton from the sc men, gins it, and anangei the 
I distribution of seed through village denote. 

I In Bombay two have been selected as the neat 
out of many hybrids and pure line cottons 
' bred and tned for many years on the SOMd 
fann They give a distinct advantage hM 
in quantity and quality over the oidlaikiy IMI 
(H>tton, and promise to sell at »tes 5 per cMl 
higher In another part of the province ainngs' 
nunts are being made to dlstiibnte on a teigi 
bcalc seed of anothi r improved fonnL which cRt 
be growm it is estimated, over 1,800,000 aeni. 
In the Southern MiuMliha Ooontiy, Biom 
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ABIA, WDim lUUGATIOH IN 1016-17 : IH ACRES. 




Area Ibbiqaied. 

• 

^ Admlnlitiatlons. 

Total Area 
Cropped. 

By Canals. 

By Tanks. 

By AVells. 


Ooveror 

ment. 

Private. 

Jfeagal 

Ufadras 

Borntwy ..{gSS‘ 

29,217,800' 121,634 

;10,052,377 3,475.261 

28,238,95' 12l».371 

6,029,210. 3.312,237 

175,132 

226,201 

84,740 

20,081 

8o3.i>4] 

4.161,746 

124,013 

12,685 

1,576,087 

630,220 

35,093 

United Fro- ( Agra 
, Vinces. i Oudb 

34,183,195 

12,413,034 

2.367,660 

30,466 

64,467 

.3,977,410 

l;505,238 

Blbar and Orissa . . 

Punjab 

^ :: 
Central Provinces . . 

Berar 

31,702,300 
31.704,168 
6,818, 136 
9,352,326 
20,902, (ir»K 
0,048,66:1 

84:1,752 

8,071,508 

.507.075 

297 

79,243 

642,628 

521,182 

2i)i»,181 

28,987 

1,911 

1,401,581 
10,1 18 

1 204,665 

3,008 
327,987 
473 

640,259 

3,433,076 

17,729 

2,766 

85,380 

30,185 

Aasam 

Korth-Wesi Frontier. Fro- 
Vince. 

AJmer-Merwara . . 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Kanpur Pargans . . 

6,410,648 

2,875,438 

120 

323,136 

1.33,23:1 

4Ci,72o: .... 

■' 94,762 

493,772 

;139.02T 

143,121 

7,682 

20,965 

2,356 

— 

42,324 

411 

1,573 

77,483 

14,591 

■■■■ 112 

"total 

264,948,71;: 

19,251,701 

2,537,555 

7,195,937 

12,032,066 



Area Irriuatep. 

Crops Irrigated.* 

AdmlnistnUons. 

• 

OtlliT 

bourci'S. 

'J'utal Area 
Irrigated. 

M bent. 

Other 
CfTl'llls Htlli 
FuLm's. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Food 
• Crops. 

Other 

Crops. 

Bengal 

Madras 

1,017,28-j 
61:; ,762 
45,623 
418,668 

2,210,274 
9, 9.5:;, 059 
913,997 
3,786,079^ 

25.' 15 
3,583 
192,992 
532,0 78 i 

1,626,185* 711,117 
9,745, IjVlU.r^S, 347 
•]67,5i»‘l| 208,733 
3,009,723 73,053 

313,186^ 

538,837 

153,683 

569,990 

united Fro- < Agra 
Vinces. ) Oudli 

1,821,946 

1,2'‘6,976 

8,261,958 

2.792,211, 

2,033,:;8:;j 

1,172,798! 

4,420,721 

1,316,698 

196,433 

58,820 

1,523,006 

288,431 

Blbar and Orissa . . 
Punjab .. ..{ 

-IS’wSr' 

1,031,738 

159.751 

138,837 

160,:i67 

4,559,958 

12,195,715, 

1,077,487, 

195,425 

367, 0,*:;. 
4,934,500! 

3. 1 16,838 
:3,;id2,057 
1,061,634 
183,430 

617,377 

527,343 

45,023 

9,014 

164,148 

3,677,938 

893 

3,478 

l^tral Provinces . . . . 1 

Berar 

1 

Ko^-'West Frontier Fro-' 
‘Vfalcs. 

^nter-Herwara . . 

Bediil 

gWg ; 

1 2S,07S 

.526 

1 244.910 

! 84,197 

! 

1 

522,599 
31,1 84i 
378,263, 
965,805; 

n 9,001 

3,*>.0c7| 

3.939 

ua, 

12,0tilj 
7,0871 
20 : 
31 2:104 > 

1 

21,718; 

14,0081 

412,202 

846 

372,022 

475,737 

55,763 

4,425 

3,929 

40 

65,891 

21,o77j 

3.244 

54,516 

27,187 

10,580 

2.425 

1,674 

2,977 

120.938 

19,774 

;,142 

jPnipnr Pargana . . 

'V-'^ Total 

. 

•• 

“ 72i 

•• 

.. 

6,982,755 

48,003,917| 10,309,5»lj 

20,964,U6j3.759,155 

7,397,430 


4 \ • lucludoe tbs area inigated at both harvests. 
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AgrtcuUw'«l Progress. 


ooMqu, ioirodaoed by tlio Departmeut, Is 
gaining favour. Th«rt*ls said to be scope fot 
250,000 acres, and the iiicrcased proftt to the 
cultivator is estimated at £1 or more per acre. 

In the Central Provinces also, two indigenous 
varieties have bi'en sclecti^d. In the United 
Provinces seed of a superior variety is being 
distributed. Wheat also has been ilic siibjeci 
of prolonged experiments. One of tiie first 
restUts of tlic investigations carried out at 
Pusa, was the demonstration of tlie fact that 
varieties with milling and baking qualities ; 
siotflar to tiiosc of the best wheatsou the English * 
market could bti grown to pt^rfection in llilu^r. ! 
By the application of modern nictliods of ‘ 
selection and hybridisation these higii grain I 
qualities were succt^safully combined with higii i 
yielding powcT.rust-resistancc, and strong strew. , 
Another crop with wJileh considerable sue(H‘ss , 
iias been attained is Ground-nut, the culti- ' 
vatlon of which had at the b(;giTiniiig of tiic 
decade fallen off, owing partly to the preva- , 
lunce of a fungoid disease and partly tii deficient , 
rainfall. Exotic varieties with a better yield liavc \ 
been lntiodutx‘d in Bombay, and in ihinua ouiti- ; 
vation has advanced wit.ii extraordinary nipidlty. ■ 
A Pn*ss note issu*‘d bv til*- trovi'ninu iil ot . 
UoiiilKiyiii 11117 d'*l!iil^ 111** ri*''nlt of > 

gat ions w’illi referme* to the value oi -»ronjid 
iii't e-ake ns a relatively cheap aitiel** of food. , 
It states tliat witii the intro liK'ticiu of eertaiii , 
Improvements in til*- in**thod of oil «'Xp^e.-^ion 
a cake Ciin in* obtained, which eunfonu'. to a 
dellriite. standard ol purity, 'riiis <.iiidard is . 
rctu‘hed wltliout any serious iinaneial outls.y 
on the part' of tile oil iriill owner and svitii Itis ' 
exi'^tlng iJiacliitiery. This standaid artiele 
has b<>en called nuimiHine iiotli tor tin*, sake | 
ot simpltfk'atioii ol description, and al-o 
to indicate' its origin and iiutritixe vaim*. Hy ' 
the improved i)ro.fss. all ol»ieet.ions to tli- 
ground-niit as an article of loofl are removed 
and having obtained a good flour, th<>, iKioi- 
bliities of utilizing it are aliuo-t unlimited. 

TEN YEARS 

n 1915, Mr. James Miickenna, i.c.s.. Di- 
rector of Agriculture in Burma, publislicd a 
broGhUTC in whicli lie reviewed tlic progress 
In Agriculture in India in tlic last ten years. 
In thlB, reviewing the effects of the work of the 
now A^icultural Departments, he said 

The Agricultural Departments are now rc- 
' Mvded as an Integral and important luirt of 
.the administration. Th<^' few European and 
r Indian workers of 1905—158 in all— now num- 
. ber 806. Their labours are concentrat.ed and co- 
ordinated : they now work on general schemes 
of development. Farms and ^lumonstratioii 
plots .formerly scattered and4isconiicct('d, have 
increased from 35 to 374, and work on them is 
concentrated on the main problcmH, and not 
dissipated as used to b<!l%lie case over a number 
' of subsidiary and unimportant enquiries. 

** As a result the Department can claim credit 
for a great advance in general agricultural 
practice. Cultural and manuiial problems 
nave In many cases been solved. Local machi- 
nes have been improved and adapted, or better 
implfiments Introduced. Beal and substantial 
work has been done on the Improvement of such 
Important crops as wheat, cotton, rlcc, sugar- 
eaneand tobacco. The general principles ol 


The preparation of iintraminc biscuits has so 
far been atUmded with success and overyoliB' 
wlio 1ms sampled them has expressed satis- 
faction. Bread made with mitramine flewur 
alone is apt to lu*. lieavy Unless eggs arc itaed 
as reeommi'iided in the previous paper. Ualsqf 
a mixture ot nut ramiiie and wlie-at flour in the 
ratio Ol L to 4 good r.'sults arc obtained for 
fiotli br(‘ad and biscuits. On the whole sudi 
a mixtiiiv is prcfiTcble, although very palatabp 
■ ' ” ■ ■ ■ tmim * — 


iuscuits can be iiuule from nutramino 

Another siiccc'ss of marked Importanoe aohtev- 
ed by tJie efforts of the provincial agiicultmai 
di partiui'iits is tiie Introduction of agrtcnltunil 
implements and maehinerysuitcdto the oon^* 
tioiis of dilfereiit provinces. Information and 
.ossisfanee in r(‘gard to tlie eJioicc of imtiemeats 
suitabh; lor various conditions has, under 
present eireumstaiiei^s, to be interpreted and 
brouglit home to Indian cultivators by a more 
diri'ct agi'uey tiian business Arms, and the 
agricultural department's liave tlicretore to do 
» good deal of tliis work. They have succeeded 
already in introdueing various kinds of Imple- 
luimtsin dilFenait i>arts of the country. Every 
assihtiinee is givim in the tisc and rej^r ot Im- 
plements recommended. Up to the prosmit^ 
the di'paTtmcnts perform to a certain extent tha 
functions of dt'alers in implements, bnt it 
is beroming diflieiilt to control the work as the 
art'U eovcri'd by the introductions Is gradually 
iH'coming large, and a need for the develop- 
ment of co-op(.‘rative societies is felt*. In 
Bombay, t)\e Department has introdueed 
plouglis of various patterns and Is selling a 
larger numlH>r eaeli year. In some provinces 
iron plouglis are becoming very popular. The 
possibilities of improved harrows, ciiltivaton, 
and clod-crushers are also receiving attention. 

Cotton Staples:— A small commitfib^ 
under tint chairmanship of Mr. J. MacKeni 
I. C. S., is now taking evidence in liplla ool 
general question of improving the Btople>r 
marketing of the Indian cotton crop. 

PROGRESS. 

crop improvement have naturally been dealt 
with first ; but given more men and more money 
.aU the crops of India will be taken up. 

** Money spent on agriculture is a good inveet* 
ment, but materi.'ilresultsarc difficult to gauge. 
Many factors liave to be considered. A wbo^ 
industry tlireatened by destruction may be 
saved by the discovery and application of 
preventive and protective methods . The tfOAt- 
meut of the palm industry and arcca-nut indufl-, 
try of .M iilras and the protection of the potato 
crop of Patna are illustrations of this kiadL 
Agiiiii, there are the direct gains following the •' 
introduction of new or improved crops, imiAe- 
m<mts, well-boring and improved methods Ot , 
cultlvat'ion. Wc may, at a conservative eitl* 
mate, claim tliat the increase to the vslun.m 
Mie agricultural products of India as a refvti ' 
of tiie labours of its Agricultural Deportmotii ' 
is already about 31 crores of rupees anim'^*^ 
or over £2,300,000. This Is the remit Of r 
etn years* work , and It must be jemenib 
that every year will show a progressm InoM 
On the de Dltsldo wc have an amnicilexpeadL 
on agriculture which has risen from Bs. 
or £58.742 in 1904-05 to Bs. 

£342,043 in 1013-14.** 




' IdnislBtrationi. 


r Presidency 

iBomimy 

(. Sind 

llattedPro- ( Afcra 
Vinces. ( Oudh 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
Biudab 

r tTi-per 

Bimna 

(. Lower 
Gcmtral Provinces .1 


Becar 

Auam 

Korth-Wesfc Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

dJmer-Merwara 


Delhi 

Coorg 

Plbuipnr Pargana 





Jawar or 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Cliolnin 

(Or«>at 




Millet). 

! 21,091,000 

! 128,800 

09,500 

2,700* 

1 ll,ri32."02 

17/211 

3,- 11 

j 4,760,647 

l.&>U,034j 

i 1.664.443 

2 *,666 

j 7.209.230. 

1,270,8571 

1 606.968 

22,573 

760,781! 

4,500,3*0; 

i 5,039.147 

.3,79-*.306 

! 2,091,816 

2,(538,(8r 

1 1,7>8,443, 

1,250,-93 

1 310,005. 



HslSft.OftO: 
1 0 

2.1s 5. -113 

8,4 '5,7! i 
5, IJ 1.912 

41,807 


200 
•.,,4 07.2 (I 
48.4'5j 

11: 

3,300.587 

I 

447.812 

eo-*! 

1,050,478 


1,270,500| 

1,153,001! 

9 


470* 20,998 

I i 

100 47,908 

84.609 .. I 

71 1,655 

80,088,124 25,013,686. 


^8,900 

l,40.s7J4 

684,778; 

I 

712 

2,034,550: 

I 

2.153,217: 

106,802' 

89.708’ 

21.292' 

i 

3,116 
21,691 .080 


5.800 

3.410.870 

4,527,062 

1,138.882 

2,173.554 

374,648 

70,300 

3.083.211 


37.204 

80.926 

262.049 

54.461 

58,885 

15,227,9571 


4,072,166 




: 


Other 

Total 




AdiD^trationa 

Maise. 

Ornm 
' (p1jl8<*). 

Food 

nr.iins 

Food 

nrains 

and 

Lin- 

seed. 

Sosamniii 

(TUor 

JlnJiU). 

ik 




Pulses. 

pulses 
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Admlnistratione. 

Bapo 

and 

Mustard, 

Orouudjiut. 

Other 

Oil 

Seeds. 

Total 

OU 

Seeds. 

Condi- 
ments and 
Spices. 

Sugar 

Cane. 

Sugar 

Othettt. 

Bengal 


1/225,200 


38,700 

1,055,400 

174,1('0 

220,100 

70,700 

Madras 

- 

47.776 

1,798,418 

697,311 

3 , 3 : 14.490 

724,664 

114,371 

90,278 

■ Presl- 

7,255 

219,910 

275,813 

962,827 

226,631 

75,920 

1,028 

Bombay • 

deucy. 


. smd.. 

205,572 

4 

17,541 

347,236 

11,427 

4,023 

2,311 

United 

Agra.. 

105.093 

2,617 

10,677 

672,398 

118,700 

056,349 

Provin- 







CCS. 

.Oudh, 

50,217 

5,C23 

499 

118,849 

24,008 

244,347 


Bihar and 

Orissa . 

757,800 

285,900 

1,911,500 

78,100 

279,000 

209 

Punjab 

- 

1,016,012 


i:*.,T61 

I, 307,577 

J, 40t.,l 64 

50,396 

414.110 

2ai077 

1 

Burma.. 

' Upper. 

286 

256,808 

13 

78,800 

3,498 

Lower. 

3,020 

4,585 

103 

76.062 

22,9081 

14,858 

69i 

Contral Province: . 

64,857 

7,381 

333 , 017 ! 

2,127,297 

68,705 

21,061 


Berar 

* 

1,399 

2,776' 

70.271 ! 

203,851 

25,1 75 

1,047 

... 

Assam . 

- 

278,282 


• • 1 

296,851 

1,000 

35,451 

, , 

North-West Piou- 

103,160 


59 1| 

167,614 

1 

5,118 

30,186 

. • 

tier Province. 




Almer-Merwaru . 

803 

• . ! 

2,599. 

11,135! 

8,230 

68 

a , 

Delhi . 

. 

3,608 

. • 

84! 

3,762! 

J,58l 

6,463 

a , 

Coora 

.. 1 

4 

. . 1 

2* 


3,451 

44 

a a 

Alonpur Pargnna 



155! 

4.')5| 

22 

•• 

Total .. 

4,010,941 

1,296,1 52| 

1,756, 340j 

14,635,588 

i 

1,629, 054j2, 421 ,608 

198,280 


t Ai\:u uii'lcr bugar-yicldiim plants other than sugarcuuc. 
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• 

Administrations. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

1 Coffee. 

1 Tobaooo. 

Other 
Drags 
and Nai> 
cotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Bengal 


165,800 


311,900 

3,900 

112,000 

S47ll61 



iKi,?07 

*47.754 

50 

207.741 

95,077 

149,703 

28,307 

r Presidency. 


20 

1,712,887 

Bomtmy 

1 Sind 




7,926 

95 

37,508 

r Agra 

1*15, 32:> 

8,018 


83,722 


1,026,916 

United Pro- 
Vinces L Oudli 

oo.oas 
.. 1 


15,047 

1,112 

161,578 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

2,200 

, , 

118,100 


89,500 

Punjab 

2,286! 

9,874 



i,760 

4,056,279 

r Upper . . , 

200; 

2,299 

78 

27,673 

1,080 

81,418 

Burma . 

t Lower 

1 

! 

1 

4> 

56,699 

38.187 

3,233 

Central ^^ovlncc^ . . . . • 

. . ' 

1 



^^^■sTirn 


Berar 


1 


10,-91 


163 

Assam ! 


:;89,S03; 


0,67? 



Korth-West Frontier Pro-. 



11,087 

121 

87,808 

. Vince. 

Ajmer-Merwaru 




37 

CO 

525 

Delhi 



i 

l.OSt 

, , 

43,443 

Coorg 

i 

289; 

42.717. 

7 

237 

Hanpur Pargana . . 

1 

1 

! 

•• 



Total , . ' 

:» 16,8091 

lUtg.SlO] 

90,002 

1,041,303 

227,726 

8,173,05a 


AduUuistrations. 

• 

Fruits at id 
Vegeta b- 
ics. 

includiu >4 

Root 

Crops. 

ItiMCclLaneons 

Orops. 

Food- |foSS: 

Total 

Area 

Cropped. 

Deduct 
■ Area 

Cropped 

1 more tlian 

1 once. 

Net 

Area 

Cropped. 

Bengal 

Madras 

% jT Presidency 

Bombay ..s 

L Sind 
f Agra 

United Pro- < 

Vinces. 1 Ondh . . 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

PnnJab • • ^ • • ■ ! 

r Upper . . 
Buuna .A 

C. Lower 

Aentral Provinces . . 

Berar 

Assam 

Borth- West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Delhi 

^Coorg 

Miapur Pargana . . 

« Total 

657,800 

1.148,;i{9 

572,506 

5],U>G 

370,214 

154,309 
732,100 
24 7,870 
679,701 

469,S56 
94,576 
14. T4 
419.2A8 
25,685 

674 

6,829 

6,111 

8 

1 

1 357,900 

19,040 
; 0,134 

171 

92,016 

2,202 

501,600 

89,176 

1,534 

8,316 

1,951 

1.714 

(«) 

4: ,023 

0,061 

143 

(a) 

109,600 

151,2:12 

4,730 

80,395 

8.380 

.585 

232,800 

11,562 

4,468| 

147,207 

79.5 

4561 

175,306 

963 

2,997 

330 

”21 

29,217,800 

39,052,377 

23,298,953 

5,029,210 

531,183,195 

12,413,9.‘:4 

31,702,300 

,31,704,168 

5,313,436 

0.352..826 

20,002,658 

6,948,663 

(c)6,410,648 

2,875,4.38 

493,772 

339,027 

113,121 

7,682 

4,r.52,800 

4,731,400 

328,846 

407.120 

6,788,836 

.3,063,820 

6,871,900 

4,766,420 

690,926 

35,628 

2,531,343 

81,712 

626,465 

412,716 

74,147 

121.041 

1,028 

497 

24,666,0^ 

34,817,m 

27,470,118 

4,622,084 ^ 
27,394,369 

9,360,114 , 
25,890,400 
26,088,748. 

6.828,6i|i^ 

9,816,698 
18,871,816 j 
6.016;961 ^ 
5,884,193 
8»*4e2,728 

419,628 
217.086 
142,008 1^ 
7,186^ 

6,650,302 

1,130,980 

l,072,398j264,948,713| 

86,328,688 

229,680.076 


* ' ;<«)l]ieliidedimdernoD-fooderepB. 

vV V (ft) iBOlndaB 842,173 acres lor which detiUls arc not avallaUe. 
«;opo M 














: * 9 * Ten Yean* Progress. 


The following !■ a iiimmaTy of the varlow orop foreoasto relating to the ■eaaon 1918kt9 . ' 
tened by the Department of Statistics, India up to August 19i8:— . ;j; ; a 


.Crop 

Tracts comprised In the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop re])re6cntcd 
by them. 

Estimated 

Area. 

t 

Per cent 
of preceding 
year (100» 
final figure of 
preceding 
year). 

Estimated 

outtora. 



Acres. 

Per cent. 


Sugarcane .. 

[J’.P., Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind,* Assam, 
N.VV.F. Province and C. P. and Bcrar 
(90 per cent, of total sugarcane area 
of British India). 

2,550,000 

i 

91-2 

(a) 

Sesamnm . . 

G. P. and Berar, Madras, Bonfibay 
andSiiid,* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,' 
Punjab, Ajmcr-Aierwara (7ti per cent., 
of the total scsamuin area of British ' 
India) 

1,162,000 

i 

! 

1 

1 

26'8t 

ia's 

Cotton 

All cotton-growing traits exiort Sind, 
Guzarat, Karnatak and Baroda (75 
per cent, oi the tiital cotton art'a oi 
India). 

11,038,000 

1 

47t 

i 

(0) 


* Inclndlng Native States. 

t The percentages arc 62 for sedamum and 88 for cotton, if compared with the estimates 
at the coneaponding dates of last year. 

(a) Not yet avadable. 
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Meteorology. 


meteorology of India Uke that of otnet i 
tOdWlaa la largely a cerolt of ita geographical 
:fNBiil|ioo. The great land area of Asia to the 
ikmward and the enoimona sea expaiue of 
Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
'determining factors in settling Its principal 
meteoralogieal features. When the Korth- 
ttn Uendsphere is turned away from the sun, 
te the noithero winter. Central Asia becoineH 
•D area of Intense cold. The meteorological 
oondltlons of the temperate sone are pushed 
■oeraward and we have over the northern pro* 
ivlncea of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
reidmii* while, when the INortliem llomisphcrc 
la tamed towards the sun. Southern Asia bc- 
jQoens a super-heated region drawuig towards ; 
It an Immense current of air which carries j 
Wl13i it the enormous volume of water vapour 
IKhIcb it has picked up in the course of its long i 
rpastage over the wide expanse of the Indian | 
Ooean. so that at one season of the year parts > 
of India are deluged with rain and at another ! 
persistent dry weather prevaiU | 

H0n8OOas.~The all-important fact In the i 
meteorology of India is the altmiation of the ; 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- ; 
■oona. During the winter monsoon the winds arc 
Of oontlnental origin and hence, dry, aiic wca- t 
ther. cleat skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristie features of this : 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- | 
vlnoes of the N’orth-West Frontier Province ! 
and the Punjab about the middle of Septembej ! 
after wbirh cool westerly and northerly winds j 
set in over that area and the weather becomes | 
(retb and pleasant. These fine weather con- | 
dttlons extend slowly eastward and southward 
•0 that by the middle of October, they embrace I 
iji parts of Jhe country except the southern ! 
ball of the ^nlnsula, and by the end of the ; 
have extended to the whole of the Indian i 


a suceesslon of diallow storms from the west 
ward. The number and ebaraeter of thess 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. . 
In nonnal years, bowever. Id Northern India* 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbefl weatlier (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and Uglit to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs, in the case of 
Peshawar the total raiulkll foi the four months. 
December to Marcb, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4.78 inebes, showing that the 
rainfall -f the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this •‘egion than that of the summer mon* 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** tains** 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madias is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount Is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
tiic grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.-'March to May and part of 
June foim a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometrie 
pressure throughout India. During tills period 
there occurs a steady transference noiimward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum tempcratiires, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 10^ and 
105^, lies over tbe south of the Central Pn> 
Vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem* 
peratures, varyuig between 105^ and IKP, 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding llO^ oeenr 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120^ have been recoroBd 
over a wide ar<'a including Sind, Rajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and tbe west ^ 


ristj 
sruary 
! tem- 
Lndia ; 
inds of 
operly 
steiid- 
season 
Indian 
these 
leriod, 

w.«.t WHW wwav W.V ■•uw >i\ri vjf-vr CSt Of 

XndlAi In the former region the north’Cast 
stjbsdir-whioh set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October eoaicsoe with the damp winds of the 
lelgfiating sommer monsoon, which current 
ewes fonnd over the Bay of Bengal, and. 
Mowing directly on to Uie Madras coast gives 
to th« region tbe wettest and most disturbed 
veather of the whole year, for while the total 
MmU for the font months June to September, 
’i^'dtjiO 'saiiimer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
MfOtory amounts to 16.86 inches the total 
itanlidll for the three months October to X>e- 
OSSPhSk aouMiiita to 29.48 inches. Tbe other 
Mm Ih which the weather Is nnsetUed, during 
of RSneirJly settled eondltioiiB, is 
fiMVNW Indtai Tf If region dnilng January. ! 
' and pnit- of Mareb is tmveraed by i 



become stronger and mere extensive, faiitm iff 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take tbe forms of dust itonna 
Id the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is intcr-actlon between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These stonni are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat haa 
been established over North-west India, In tbe 
last week of May or first of JnncL India haa • 
heeome tbe seat of low barometrie prcssoiea 
relatively to the adjacent seas and tlm whole' 
ebaraeter of the weather changes, Duriag 
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IlM bot weather period, dtacoBBed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
hy local eonditiona Between the Bqnator 
and Lit. W or 8{>° south the wind drciuation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
tram about Lat. south a wind from 

south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. . Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
eonsideFsble elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
ds., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 2C° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
BtUl turner to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
beating effect of the sun's rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and load up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence t.he 
then^ equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade | 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the stm in il.8 north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tom ve- 
nture over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
fflrtendh»B northward and the local land and 
sen circulation oxtendmg southward until 
about the begdnoloK ^b& light unsteady 

interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes link«xi j 
on to the local circalatlon proceeding between 
the In dian land aiea and the adjacent seas ' 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— | 
the south-west monsoon proper, lliis is the 
most Importaiit season of the year as upon 
It depentu the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 80° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
fanportaDt tact about it is that it is a continuous 
boniontBl air movement passing over an 
eortenslve oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is eonstantly in progress so that wlicre 
the cunent enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the eommeneement of June and in the coarse 
of the Buoceeding two weeks gpreads over the 
Anblan Sea and Bay.of Bengal up to their 


extreme nortliem limiti. It advaaoei over .1 
India from these two seas. The Irabiaa eee , 
current blows on to the west coast and sweeps 
log over the Westero Chats prevails am or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Oeirtfal 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay, the 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly 19 the '' 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and • 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier ' 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a souih-eaLSterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four ^ 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or cud of September. Dutbig Its , 
prevalence more or less gone/al though far 
from continuous ram prevails throu^ont 
India the principal features of the ralufoU 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total ’ . 
volume of which is probably tliree times as 
great as that of the Bciigu current, blowc 
directly on to the west coast dlstrietc. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill ranged Is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy min alike’ 
to the coast districts and to the hilly ranges 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which fulls ill four months. The cuirent 
after parting wif.h most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula givmg occasional uncer* 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local. current. 
Tlic northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a ccrtaui amount of rain to *‘he coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Amvaitt 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Etajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon , 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the soutbera 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asscrim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy laln. 
That portion of this current which advanoes 
sufliciently far northward to blow over Bespal 
and Assam gives very heavy min to the 
lying districts of East Bengal and Immedlatcd^ 
thereafter coming under the influence of tha^ 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest In toe worldl 
to the southern face of these hills. The ro ' 
mahiing portion of the Bay current advancaa. 
from tlic southward over Bengal, is then do-, 
fleeted westward by the barrier nf the Bl- ' 
malayas and gives general rain over .the dan*' 
getic plain and almost daily rain over tbe loiter' 
ranges of tbe Himalayas from Blkbim to Kaafi^' 
mir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of tfafiv 
Bay current and to the north of the weatailb' " 
wind of the Ambian Bea current tbere 
a debatable area running roughly from BtJaair^ 
in the Punjab through Agm, Allababad ifid 
part of Cbota Nagpur to Orissa, where QeMjNer' 
current of the monsoon prevails, la ddafiidar/ 
tbe nilnfaU to mecrt^ln and woidd'.itopIMlr 
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belUfatv but that the Btornw from the Bay of 
Angal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
olhog this track and to give it heavy falls of 
' rain. * 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
, iJone to September) is 100 Inches over part 
. of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
coly 5 Inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
laenes on the Tenasscrim and South Burma 
•coast and decieascs to 20 inuhrs in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Nvallev and diminishes steadily westward and 
Ida OQ^ 6 inches in the Indus ValUy. 


' The month to month distribution foi the 
whole of India is : — 


May 

.. 2*00 Inches 

June 

.. 7*10 „ 

July 

..11*25 „ 

August . . 

.. 0T>2 „ 

September 

6*78 „ 

October . . 

.. 3*15 „ 


^diiQelonic storms and cycloncis arc an almost 
-mwmable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian 8ca titey nrdinarjiy f<irm at the 
commencement and end of the. vir.. 

Hay and November, but in the Bay tliey foim 
a ooDStonlly recurring feature of the infint'oon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded dining the period 1877 to 
1001 and shows the monthly distribution : — 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. xMay June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Pec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

%Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Avabian Sea 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 6 .. 

The preeeding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India duriug the year, but it must be re*- 
inembored, that every year produces varla* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
year.>> these variations are very large. This Is 
more particularly the case with the dibcontinuons 
element raiiifalL The most Important va- 
riations ’u this element which may occur 
are ; — 

(1) Pcla^- in the commencement of the rains 
ovti a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west Indio. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
botli. 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more ram than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other pait of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About tlic midille of September fine and 
fresh wiather begins to appear in the extreme 
nurtli-wesli of India. I'his area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the .area f>f rainy weather at the same time cod- 
tractiiig till by the end of October the rainy 
area has rctrealod to Madras and the south 
of the P(‘ninsula and by the end of December 
has ditriippeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing tluoughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which arc inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(/'or monsoon oj 1918, sec pag^'. 300). 
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Monsowi 0 / 1918 . 


MONSOON OF 1918. 


The monsoon of tfie year wao as feeble as the 
monsoon of last Vf-ai was marlndlv vigorous. 
The rainfall sathend on the plains of India 
as a whole m* is lor the poriud .lime to.drtober in 
defect bv M 7 or 21 per cent. This Is the lame.st 
deficiency on record not exreptiiiir even that oi 
1894 when the detect was 0*5 or 17 per cent. 

The abnormal features exceptional to the 
Incfience of the year's monsoon were (li its 
early onset in Noitb-Kast India and tnc 1^‘niu- 
BDla. (2) ‘The marked teebleness of the Arabian 
8ca cnirent and its failure to extend ir.to North* 
Vest India as against the pronounced vigour 
Of the Bay current the onset of which was 
specially notable In Assam. Bencal and Bibar: 
and (4) the much too earl\ T<'C('««sion of the SW 
current from a large portion nt Northern India. 

The Arabian Sea monsoon appeared on the 
Malabar Coast on May lOtb about three 
before the noriiinl diiio. It rapidly <^\teuded 
Northwards and gave durln? tlu month wide 
Bprcaa and heavy rain over luarlv the whole 
of the Peninsula, its inilial onset, howevtr 
suffered a .nuddeu check and the current br*roinmf» 
extremely feeble romaiiKd weak trom the lN‘i!iii 
niuK of June to about the middle of August, 
practically throughout the iKTiod duiing which 
the activitv ot the mon^ixm ciirr«jrit is ustmlp 
most pronounced. Advent ol a fresh pulse 
made an appreciable impruvcmeut in the 
conditions diwink tlie latter tiali nt Au. 4 ust, 
but the effects were trsnsi.ory and a complete 
break eiipoivencd thereafti'r which at fh**! i 
affected the Pnniab but rapidiv e.xtendin** 
eastwards and southwards it embraced practi- 
cally tlie whole ol Northern and Central India hv 
the end ot fcfeptember. The earlv r^'ccsslon 
besideE BerioUoly influenced the C'ctofier preeb 


pitation over the whole of India with the e«Cep- 
tion of Bav Islands anct Upfier Burma. Ihe 
h(a\y deficiency ot C9 jicr cent. Is a recoEd for 
tnc month * ■ 

The Bav eiirrent hrousht the monsoon ralua 
to Bengal on- the '?7th Mav about two weeks 
eariiei than the usual date. It remained action 
and wa** decidedly strunucr ttian usual m .tune 
end AugiKt, beran-e appreciably feeble In July 
and markedly so in October. It was ateut 
normal in SeTitomber. 

A markt'd feature ol the season was the 
absence ol any heavy and well developed 
cyclonic storms. A tew which were noted 
w*‘re mostly cither poorlv developed or short 
liied di^iu^hanc(‘s and did not Inflncnce or 
inif-iiaity the S \V current or benlflolally 
allect the precipitation om'T the sorely stiicken 
areiis. Ol these, three need a TMU^sinu reference. 
Ihe first storm ol the r.eu^^on which arose iu the 
l^y on the 2<‘th May crossed ‘the Coast on the 
.'•>th .*11111 giving heavy min on the Arakiui and 
' liitlagong (‘on-its h.*i<-lencd the advani'e ol ihe 
nioiioobn in Bengal. A small dlstiirhance 
starting 'rom Bihar cave mu h needed isreclplta* 
tion to Giijntat. and Pairmlana about the la«t 
week in Aueu-t A third short lived diaturitanoB 
startiDi* fioni the Bav advanced into Bihar 
and gave 20 ‘25 ot rain to Patna between thu 
fith and '‘th Si pten.ber 

The total lull for the whole I'erlod , June to 
OrtobiT WHS in <‘xcess by 25 per .cent. In Assam 
and Bi‘ngiil ; About normal in Burma, Bihar 
and Ori*<.'*n. and in over the rest of the 

whole cf India. In smd the defect was as 
mncli ns 02 kw cent, while the deieet elsewhere 
varied I rom tO to 00 per rent., the Central Pro- 
xioei'S only showing a detect of 27 per reiit. 


The following table gives details of the rainfall for tho peiiod: — 


BAmALt JUND TO OCTOPLK 1918 . 


Division . 

1 

1 

Actual. 

Normal. I 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Pcreentlne 
departure 
from normal 


Inches. { 

Inches. 

Inches. ‘ 

percent. 

Bnrnut •• •• 

90.5 1 

92.1 

— 1.6 

—8 

Assam 

Si . 8 

C 5.3 

+ 16.6 


Bengal 

80.8 

64.6 

+ 16.2 

-f- 25 y 

Bihar and Orissa 

47.1 

48.6 

— 1.6 

• 

Dnitcd Provinces 

22.5 

37 . 5 * 

— 16.0 

—40 

Punjab 

8.0 

J 5.7 

— 7.7 

—40 .. 

M. W. Pfoutler Proviucu 

2.0 

5.0 

— 3.0 

—66 ' 

Sind 

0.4 

4.8 

— 4.4 


Xajpntana 

7.5 

17.7 

— 10.2 

• ' 

Bombay 

17.8 

40.5 

— 22.7 

—"* 66 ,' 4 *' 

Central India 

18.5 

84.5 

— 16.0 

.'— 46 * 

Central l*rnvluces 

31.2 

42.7 

— 11.6 


Hydeiabad 

18.7 

20.1 

— 16 . 4 . 


Mysore 

. 10.7 . 

21.2 

— lO.B 


Madias 

17.0 I 

84.6 

— 16.7 


Mean of India 

32.4 1 

41.1 

- 8.7 1 
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The Textile Industry. 


. India had been tne home of the cotton trade 
'‘'from the earliest ximes Itseotton, kn'iwn ai> 
'%hite wool, was well known Iai the an<iciits, 
" hkid Ite cloth was tamlllar to the West In the 
- days of the overland route. The name Calico 
eomes from the One woven sooda of Calicut. 

' and the prodiieta of the Dacca handlooras are 
still remarkable as the Onebt muslius human 
akin can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

' The exports of Indian cotton began to a.s.«:uine 
' hnportance with the opening of the sea route. 

' They received an immense stimulus during the 
dtnerlcan Civil War, when the clo^e blockadi* 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in LaiicaHliiro. and tiircw tlic Ktigli^n 
Sfinners back on Imlia fur tlieir supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- i 
fuents of Indian co€ton were 52S,0o0 baicb, 
bat during tlio last years of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of tliis coiUhi wu" 
sold at an enormously inflated price, an«l 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there 
no outlet. Tiie consetitience was an iinprece- 
deiited outburst of speculathm known us the ! 
**81111^} Mania,*' and w'lien tim snrreiidcT of Lee ' 
re-opened ttie Sontlicrn Ports widespread ruin ' 
followed. It is estimated ttiat tlie surplus | 
wealth brought Into the country by tiic Arniri- 
con Civil War aggregakd i! 02 iiitilionr. Since I 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, iiltlioiigh ( 
Interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. : 
Tor the last season for wiiicli returns are avail- 
able, 1917-18, the total area in nil the terri- 
-lories reported on was computed at 24,781 .qoo 
acres which marked a net luercase of 3,nnG.000 ! 
acres oxl4 per cent, on tlie 21,745.000 aere^* 
(revised figure) of the previous vear. 1 he total ■ 
estimated outturn was 4.0 Oi.OOO bales of 400 | 
lbs. as agidnst 4,502,000 bala** for previous year, ! 
representing a dccKMise of 10 per cent. | 
To this figure may be added some 1,000 bales I 
estimated as the pFoductlon in Native Slates | 
in Bihar and Orissa which make no return. j 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and II y- 1 


Area (acres). Yield (baled); 
Central India .. .. 1,454,000 116,000 

B-'woda 915,000 240.000 

Hsjpufana 435,000 64,000 

Mysore 154,000 23»000 

(a) Including Native States. 

(A) E.Kciiiding Native States, for which the 
yield is roughly estimated at abofit 1,000 
bales. 

Till' distribution of *he export trade is 
indicated in the apptmdcd table. 

Exports of cotton.--A portion of the 

I-idniii crop o: the sea .on 1016*17 and a portion 

o the crop 01 tli(' season 1017-18 came Into 
titi tienl co'i-idi ration in the exports doitoff 
th y ur 1!)17-1S. The exports amounted to 
61 million cwts. vaiui d at B. . 36 croTf'S against 
.si m. 11 ion cwt-. v:Uii( dal croresin 1010-17. 

This r pr<‘sent^ 48*18 pt'r cent, of the total 
v.ilii oi r.'iw niati rials rxporti d from India and 
16 3d p r e.-nt. oi the total exports. The 
•xports -.liowcd a decra^e of nearly 22*60 per 
C(' It. ill qu-intity and an inert'ase of 6*21 per 
ciiit. in v.iliie. 'rile av. rage declared value 
P>r unit ro e ironi 40 to 55 per cent, or by 
‘)7 5 |iiT e lit. on a total iticn^se o) li«. 2 croros,' 
T '.e. di'lribiitJon or the trade is shown b^low. 
Th* Unilecl Kingdom and .lapan had larger' 
r eeipts during tMe war period as compared 
\vi;.ii tlio^e in the carli> r pc'riod. Tlie principal 
pur'iia^tr- of cotton oliu r tlum Japan are lit 
•lonnni year- Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austr^ 
Hungary and France. 

Exports of Raw Cotton. 

1015-16, 1916-17. 1017-18. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 


^6,682,860 


figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
mt they Indicate the distribution of the crop : — 
Area (acres). Yield (bales). 
';tombay(a) .. .. .. 7,3i2.ooo l,33\roo 


'^Omtral Frovincos & Berar 4,582.0C'0 apidioo 

jfodras (a) 2 ,ri 02 ,o ()0 660,000 

;• /C -• 1'7J0,000 271.000 

^^nited Fiovinccs (a) .,1.316,000 los.ooo 

!^%nd(a) 245,000 67.000 


U. Kingdom 

833,628 

801,132 

(h^rmany 

.... 

.... 

Belgium 

.... 

■ « • * 

France 

205,457 

264,940 

.Spain 

2.19,025 

254,677 

Italy 

Austria-- 

1,124,100 

0G6;391 

Hungary . . 
China and 

•••• 

336,841 

Hungkonp.. 

381 ,435 

Japan 

tniier 

5,917,603 

5,791,289 

Countries . . 

152,653 

91,226 


'Burma 2t6.ooo 

^liar and Orissa (6) . . 60,000 

(a) 7J,000 

, sbrSb-West Frontier Pro- 
rsrlnoe S8.000 


Total.. 8,853,067 8,605,996 J 

Bombay is the great centre of the oottoD 
trade. I’hc principal variettes are DboUecasb 
Broach, Oomras (from the Betars), Dharwai 
and Coomptas. Broach Is the best cotton 
grown In Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu* 
tatlun. Bcngals Is the name given to the 


i tatlun. Bcngals is the name given 
cotton of the Oangetic valley, and goneial]y> 
to the cottons of Northern Indu. The MadiMt' 


ymen-Herwaia 
iydoxfibad .. 


10.000 cottons are known as Westerns, Ooeonadaai . 

12.000 Colmbatores and Ttamevellyi. The best xd:. 

14.000 these Is Tlnnevelly. Cambodia cotton hai 
450,000 been grown with success In fioutbem India* 


, . 2,451,000 450,000 I been grown with 

Dot^s for each country sec ” Trade.*" 
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bat It shows a tendency to revert. The high 
|tt|ce8 of cotton reallsea of recent years have 
a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
meat have also been active in improving th(* 
class of cotton produced, by eeed selection, 
hybridisation and the importation of exotic 
eottons. Although these measures have met 
srtth a considerable measnre of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaveo the 
whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
fOltable to soils where the rainy season is brief, i 
Reference has been made to the popularity I 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest j 
days of which we have record. This trade! 


grew BO large that it excited alarm In England j 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
oommendng in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in Gangland. The In- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and tltelr development hi England convert* 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom fur the bulk of her piece-goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was In 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first idU 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with oeca- 
sional set back« from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in iiounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months, April to !Uarch, in each of the pnsc t hreo yivir^ : — 


ll»i:..lG. 1917-18. 


I 


BninsB India. 

1 

1 



Bombay 

j 509,770,810 

482,147,956 

468,072,125 

Ibdiae 

! J 4,803,310 

44,187,107 

43,002,020 


j2, 096, 459 

28,568,020 

32,881,683 

United Provinces 

18,144,669 

46,177,251 

39,478,169 

Ajmer-Merwaia 

3,5:4,452 

2,570,103 

1,816,864 

Punjab 

4,739,520 

3,749,852 

3,909,431 

Delhi 

2,802,305 

2,702,886 

3,18^,993 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

•;7,4JS,17J 

34,337,717 

33,466,316 

Tot.\l 

6S3,154,«09 

611,446,901 

626,800,510 

Foreign Tekkitoky. 




Jilltlve States of Indore, My.'-orr, Buroda , ! 
Kandgemi, Btiavnagar, Hyderabad, : 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjalu) uud 
P^dichezry (a) 

39,269,880 

36,660,330 

33.775,105 

GRAND lOTAD . . 

722,424,570 

081,107,231 

660.676.616 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 


The spinning of yam is in a large degree [ 
•SDtrsd in Bombay, the mills of that province ; 
prodnelng nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity 
l^ueed in Britisb India. The United 
PiDViDCM of Agn and Oudb and Hadraej 


produced about 6 per cent, and 7 per oent 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central^ 
Provinces produced 6*1 and 6*2 per eent.^ 
Elsewhere the production is as 
limited. / . ^ 
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Eere to a detailed statement of the quantity (In pounds) and the oonntsi or numbeiBi ol yam 
qnm In Bombay Island 

— 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Nos. 1 tolO 

97,875,248 { 73,500,246 

71,167,206 

S 11—20 

197.320.321 

198,699,900 

186, .336,410 

jB 21—80 

77,10; ,994 

77.591,278 

90,915,609 

;; 31—40 

.3.831 

4,824,359 

6,991,059 

Above 40 

557,233 

1,225,775 

1,846,887 

Wastes, £c. 

50,314 

57,928 

31,467 

Total 

370,742,801 

355,899,495 

357,283.638 

\ABN AT AUMEOABAO. 



The corresponding flgiirng for Ahmouabn.d are as follows 



1915-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

Nos. 1— 10 

3,140,878 

1,648,077 

974,314 

ii 11-20 

24,438,520 

17,997,730 

14,884,912 

« 21—30 

41,701,403 

45,704,037 

36,038,418 

;; 31—40 

10.546,407 

14,178,018 

12,008,343 

Above 40 

83,339 

67.5.5S8 

1,009,719 

Wastes, Ac. 

4,052 

4,399 


Total 

82,921,008 

80,209,049 1 

61.805.706 

Yarn Spun throughout India. 


The grand totals of ilic quantities in various coiiiit<9 of ram spun in tlie whole of India: in. 

eluding Native States, are given in the following table: — 



— 

101.VJ0. 

1910-17. 

1917-18, 

' Km. 1 — le 1 

115,300,79: 

110,682,164 

100,452,492 

11 20 

380,187,003 

360,032,533 

346,001,810 

;; 21—30 

109,743,030 

171,487,582 

183,6«7.1Se 

|r's 

18,572,994 

34,081,081 

24,388,708 

%bOfe 40 

1,962,987 

4,677.334 

6342,190 

f?ltatiiii Ae. . .. 

660,562 

345,937 

228,279 

Total 

722,424.679 

681,107,231 

660,575,61^ 
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Id tbe Darly day? of tJio textile Indostry the 
enoiBlei of the mfllownere wore laiyely cod* 
Veentmted on the production of s^aro, both for 
ChlOD mafket, and for the handlooms of 
udla. The Increaslni; competition of Japan in 
.theXhina market, the growth of an indigenous 
Indnetry In Chinn and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
mtehan^es oonsequent on vuriatfoTis in the 
price of silver eompclled the miJJowncra to 
cultivate the Home market. Tlie g -i eral 
tendCDcy of recent shears has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing 
cotton for this purpose to supplement tbS 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goo^. Tbto 
practice has reached a I’lgher devefopment In 
BrMiibay than In other parts of India, and the 
noiiibay Presidency prcMluciis nearlv 87 per 
eeiit. of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provliiee's produces 2‘4 per cent., the Centrat 
Pro Vinci'S 8'8 per cent, and Madras about 2*5 
per rent Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 70 per cent, of the whole prodiiction. 


Analy&i:3 of Woven goods. 

The following brief extract is taken from the slateinciit of the quantity (in 
g^ivalent in yaids) and description of woven goods produced in all India, 


pounds and their 
including Native 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Ponnds 

Yards 


goods— 
Pounds 
Dozens 


Dozens 


Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool— 

fronds *4 

Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


1 

i 

j 1910-17. 

1917-18, 

2fi7,lCr»,2'<8 

1,094.807.131 

274,8.51,4 43 i 
1,136.170,3:3 ; 

1 

1 268,772,199 

1,141.021,562 

81,003,755 

346.047,419 

98,351,965 1 
441,902,416 

106,751,853 

478,104,806 

2,540,552 

6:>3,343 

3,113,280 
C(;0.384 I 

3030,423 

706,261 

.360,077 

220,754 

409.790 i 
250,576 . 

j 

340,878 

215,221 

588.883 

959,679 ; 

1,638,317 


42.65? 

253,004 

352.2.5 1, 555 
M4 1.5 14, .550 
874.097 

377 728,-16 ! 
1,.578.]32 789 ! 
80r..900 j 

3glH404,169 

1,014,126.458 

921.472 


, Bombsv Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three yF.ttrs in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
|Tbe weight in pounds represents tiie weight of all woven goods , the measure in yards represents 
:''iho equlvalCDt oi the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) ^ 


<y.- * 

V ' 

1913-10 

J 916-17. 

Arands 

Yams ' 

Dobdds 

» 

287,487,309 

1.201.489,745 

675.189 

305,178,667 
1,318,810,1 70 
731.589 


1917-18. 


800,llu,f 
1,351.080,711* ^ 
.7S1.SW i 


The grand totals for all India are as follows:— 


% 


Pounds 

Yards 

Posens 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

8.52,254,555 

1,441,514,550 

874,097 

■ 877.728. «16 
1,678.132 780 
896.060 
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Progress of tlie Mill Indnstry. 

. Tbe following statement sliows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 


• 

Tear ending 30th June 

ff umber 
of 
Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

Average 
No. of 
Hands 
Employed 
Dally. 

Approxim 
of Cotto 

Cwts. 

ate Quantity 
n Consumed. 

Bales of 392 
lbs 

IdQS 





4,2r»9,72d 

38.013 

148,904 

5,184,048 

1 

t 

1,481,828 

1090 




iSS 

4.720,333 

39.ti69 

102,108 

5,863,105 

1,076,100 

1900 




I9:i 

4,04“»,7«.3 

40,124 

101.189 

5,086,732 

1,453,852 

1901 




19;; 

;>,99(i,U36 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,000 

1,351,740 

1002 





5,000.906 

42,r>84 

181.031 

6,177,638 

1,765,038 





192 

6,043.297 

44,092 

181,309 

6,087,000 

1,739,340 





191 

.6,118.121 

46,337 

184,779 

0.106,081 

1,744,766 

1006 




107 

.6.103, lOO 

60,139 

196,277 

0.577.354 

1,^79,244 

1006 




217 

r..279.r.9:i 

.62.668 

208,616 

7.082.306 

2.023,516 

1007 




224 

5,333,276 

68,430 J 

205,690 

0,930,595 

i 1.980.170 

1008 




241 . 


07,920 1 

1 221,195 j 

j 6.970,250 1 

1 1,001,500 

1000 




269 

0,05.3,231 

76,838 1 

1 230,924 I 

1 7,381,500. 

2,109,000 

1910 




263 ' 

0,196,671 

82,725 i 

1 

233,024 

[ ! 

0,772,535 j 

1,035.010 

1911 




20;4 1 

1 


85,352 ; 

230,049 

1 0,670,531 

1,905,866 

1012 

V • 


•• 

208 ! 

0.403,029 

88,051 

213.6.37 1 

1 

i 7,175,357 

1 2,050,102 




.. 

272 

6,506.862 

04,136 

253,786 

7,330.050 

2,000,016 

ri9i4* 




271 I 0,778.896 

101,179 j 

i 200,276 

7.500.061 

2,143,120 

1^6* 

• 



272 1 

0,8 <8.744 

108,009 

20.6,346 

7,359,212 

2,102.682 

1016* 



.. 

2(10 

0,839,877 

110,268 

274 s ;i 

7,692,013 

2.107,718 

1017* 



.. 

203 ' 

0,738,697 

114,r21 

270,771 1 

7^093,574 

2.108,164 


• Yi-ar ending Jlsst August. 


^ Earaings of Labour. 

TH 1917 wages li: the IkiiniKiy coltoi. iiidu>try wi-rt* iiirn’a'Od by ten per cent, to meet the 
higher cost of food. They wrre mNrda lurfliert *ii ])■ r nuit. in 1919. We give tbe average 
wages, it being understood timt the lioiubay rate is at k a^t ten per cent, higher. 


AvERAdG Wages. 



1 Rate per j 

1915. 

1016. 

1917. 



Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 


Month 

1 12 13 0 

12 0 8 

12 1.3 .7 

12 0 8 

18 2 0 

12 12 0 


*» 

0 8 0 

10 0 0 

9 8 0 

10 0 0 

10 8 0^ 
17 0 0^ 


•t 

•* 

23 6 10 

33 8 0 

28 6 10 

36 0 0 

23 8 10 

86 0 0 


% 
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Statement of the amount in rapees of Excise duty reallaed from goodB wovenin the; 
^Itotton MUle In Brliisli India; under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1690; also the amonSt.pf • 
equivalent duty levied In the native States: In each year from 1890-97 to 1917-18. 


— 

■ 

Bombay. 

1 

Madras. 

Bcnqal. 

United 
Provinces 
of Aqra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer* 
Merwara). 

Punjab 

aTid 

Delhi. 

■Central 

Provineet 

andBetac.- 

1897-98 .. 





66.470 

1,180 

44,3.10 

14>60 

79,269 

1808-99 .. 




11,20,390: 

89,130 

900 

61,000 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 




10.9.1,230. 

89,078 

2,523 

54,818 

10,448 

88,109 

1900-01 .. 



• - 

10,2S,.-i4*2. 

41,827 

5,0.38 

50,116 

5,806 

84,978 

1901-02 .. 




1 . 1 , 20 , 103 ! 

54,130 

5,80.3 

60,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 .. 




jr>,H4,12ll 

07.813 

C.001 

74.023 

3,031 

1,30,620 

1903-04 .. 




17,04.527* 

02.310 

10,008 

80,189 

1,104 

1,56,871 

1904-05 .. 




20,43,832' 

05,379 

11,929 

06,710 

2,607 

1,01,368 

1906-06 .. 




! 22,78,425 

1.10.913 

11.305 

1,32,304 

' 5,144! 

! 1,68,748 

1006-07 .. 




24.30,26.1 

l,32,t;03i 

23,700 

1.3.1,881 

1 7.404 

1,64,680 

1907-08 .. 




28,82.290 

1.35,131! 

31, .150 

1,06,044 

8,740! 

! 1,75,944 

1008-09 .. 




20,51,859 

1,42,295! 

j 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9.500j 

1 1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 




3,3,88,6.18 

1,45.33.31 

55,822 

1.02.5.12 

! 6,611 

2,17,217 

1010-11 .. 




30.78.5,151 

1,48,130! 

50,3.19 

1,82,083 

7,.300! 

1 2,07,818 

1911-12 .. 




42.17,8781 

1.0.1,048' 

48.031 

1.84,053 

i 10.802 

2,52,415 

1912-13 .. 




4S,27,608j 

2,00.802 

81,709 

2,11,847 

1 17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 .. 




45,68.18»5 

2.13,106 

78,951 

2..15,407 1 

1 22,363^ 

3,00,919 

1914-16 .. 




42,.31 ..' 14 O 1 

1 .83,(580 

53,040 

2,07,454 1 

1 10,0i^8i 

2,54.987 

1915-16 .. 




42,25,008! 2,11,4501 

11.701 

2,01,012 1 

1 9,291 1 

2,36,497 

1916-17 .. 




35, 58,230 

2,87, (.‘1 3 

70,529 

2,47,091 ' 

' 21,183 

2,93,466 

1917-18 .. 




0.1,80,261 

4,00, 4 G7| 

1.18,330 

2,01,052 1 

1 38,628 

3,49,489 


. Grand Total. 




1897- 98 . . 

1898- 99 .. 

. 1899-1900.. 
,1900-01 .. 

1901- 02 . . 

1902- 03 .. 

^ 1903-04 . . 

1904-05 . . 

1005-00 .. 

1900-07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

%lfllS-14 .. 
^1914-15 . 

1016-10 .. 
lOlO-lv . . 
1917-18 . . 


Gross duty. 

h’ct duty. 

Giops duty. 

Gross duty. 

Eetd 

inty. 

11,06,320 

11,38,9.10 

47,835 

12,14,164 

11,86 

,785 

1, *5,75. 119 

13.1.1,120 

52,186 

14,27,30.1 

14,05 

,306 

1.3,39,812 

1 3,00,5 i 4 

40,9.37 

13,80,749 

13,50 

,451 

12,16,307 

1 1,02,947 

48.440 

12.64,756 

13,11 

,396 

17,00,008 

17,10,836 

01.171 

18,31,079 

17.7kto 

18,66,213 

18,25,460 

05,54 1 

10,31.754 

18,91 

010 

20,77,449 

20.36,104 

59,061 

21,36,510 

20,95 

149 

23,81,82.1 

2.3,33,036 

07,320 

24,40.145 

24,06 

976 

27,06,784 

26,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,64 

Silt 

29 00,057 

28.64,202 

81.976 

20,82.671 

29,46 

16? 

83,99,717 

33,55,046 

97,499 

34,97,216 

84,68 


35,43,778 

34,98,480 

1,14,496 

36,58,276 

36,12 

ss? 

40,06,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,609 

41,43.802 

40,91 


42,28,575 

1,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,66,120 

44,01 

707 

48,79,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,470 

60.61,057 

49,86 

mi 

66,17,969 

55,76,567 

2,21,178 

68,39,147 

57,97 


54,39,043 

53,05,014 

2.38,393 

56,77,486 



49,40,9.31 

49..32,185 

2,33,160 

61,74,091 

StM 


49,25,571 

48.40,107 

1,90,276 

61,16,840 

6p.S 


44,61,448 

43,80,425 

2,47,301 

47.08.749 



77,87,237 

75,90.355 ! 

3,06,850 

81,84,^8 
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coined money and brought t^ie total of theii^ 
looms up to 1,250.** To lIlUBtiate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Baniagure 
i:un)i)ariy. On the vvorkmg of their first hail 
yeai, u 15 per cent mterim dividend was de- 
clared, aiiich seciued to jUBUfy the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
Horn ilic l>onK‘o ixtmpany, and shareB touched 
OK per cent, pieuiium. The dividend for the 
. ilrst yea~, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
■ cent., foi 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Ihen came a change. The invest- 
I mg public had loi gotten the effect of the Port 
! Canumg o .bbJe, and the condition of the Juto 
industiy iii 1872-73 seeming to Oder a better 
I rtituru tliun coal or tea, both of which had 

„ ' just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 

, and' engaged in commercial pur.?niL^ ' issue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 

in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later ; the shares snapped up in the course of on after- 

on he turned his attention to lieui^al, and ! noon. 

arriving m Calcutta about 18.53 In- got into In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
touch with the inaiiagemeiit of the p.tpcr ' incally — the Tort (Jloster, iiudge Budge and 
works, then at Scrampore, wi.eie cxiHirinunis mojkiic, and two iiumc companies the Champ- 
were being tried with country gi•a^^^‘£ ami libre : danj and Kaiiiuuggcr, all ol which commenced 
pladits to improve the quality or ciieapui the ! operations in 1874. In 1874— 5 eight other 
manufacture of paper, 'liiis sccius lo haves | mills were lauuelied — the Uow'rah, Oriental 
suggested to Aciand the uuiiiultn ture of iljca, j (uow Cnioni, Asiatic (now Sooruh), Clive, 
and in 1854 he proceeded Ui England, willi a lirur'iil riessiug and aianufacturing Co. (now 
view to obtaining iiiaehineiy and eupiiui in ! the JieUiaghuttu-Bartiagore branch null), 
ordei^to mauutacture goods iiom thai material. ! Kusiomjec (now the Central), Canges (regie- 
Dudllg lliis trip bo visdted Uundei*, and ulmc > tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
there Mr. John Kerr, of l)ougla> Foumlrv, ’ .Me.-srs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 


Ooittldeilng ItB present dimensions, tne jute 
induetry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill iir Bengal was started at 
' Blsbia in 1855, and the fli-st ixiwcr-lootu was 
introduced hi 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 19U9 it iiad grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 3,000 tons 
, pet day. and it sliows every ludicatiou 
Of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interestmg thing about the juto in- 
dustry ol Bengal IS that, although it is practl- 
oally a monopoly of ticoUmen fiom Hundeu, 
■^e industry itself owes its iiice.piion to an 
^jEng^Bhmau. The founder of tiie industry 
I was George Aciand. an Eugli.shinun, vviio bi'gaii 
life as a midshipmau iu the navy, anti wa.s 
for some years in the Bast India i^lannc Ser- 
vloc. Ue quitted lliis service while still a young 


isted to him tlio importing ot nii'chiiuiy 
Bengal ‘‘where the jute e<nueh ftom and 
it ihcic.** This suggesluin bore tiuil, 
, shortly afterwaidB Aeiaml j laced oidiis 
li Kerr for a few sy^tem.s nl iirepaiiiig and 
spiuniiig machinery, and rciuined to India 
the same jtear ucconipnnied by bi^ two soiin 
and a few Dundee ineeiiaiijCH who wctc to as- 
sist him in ciectiiig and oxieiatiiig tie tii>t 
jute mill iu Bengal. Tins, ha^ beiii stated, 
was at ilishra, the site of the ]>rcsetit Welling- 
ton mills, near Scrampore. and liere, in 18.5;/, 
the first mai'liiue spun jule ynrm> were made. 
As not infrequently liappcub (he piomei got 
very little out ol liis vcntuie. Arter rewral 
ujm and downs the Aciand inteiv^l in the 
lushnpjuiil ceased hi I8G7, and ihe coinpiiiiy 
whicb<,mchind had formed in 1651 was wound 
Op in 1868. 

P 0 Wer-l 0 oms.~Thc pioneer’s example wai^ 
■foUttwed by Mr. George iirnclci>ou oi rlrtl 
ill^^d firm, and in 18.^9 the Borneo Jiiu lo. 
wak lannchcd under his .Huspicob. lo thin 
fompany is due the credit ot intiudueing the 
wwir-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
lhe„QganciaJ difficulties which bad buideucd 
ds, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 


all thirteen new coinpaiiies, coming on all 
oi a licap and swelling tiie total looms from 
1 .25U up to 3,.5U0. 'J lus was too much of a 
r'.tr:iiii for the new industry, and for the next 
ten >eurs all the mills had a severe struggle. 
Ihe older ones ail survived the ordeal, but 
four ol the new coneeins — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal IMcnsing and Mauufac- 
. tuiing Co. and the Bustomjee — became luori- 
biiiid. U) appeal again later on under new names 
. amt luaiiugcmcnl. lort Glostor also sufieted 
j badly. 

I iK^tween 1875 and 1883 only one new mill 
wii.x pul up. 'J ills was Jx.imarhatty, promoted 
! bv Me:^i.s. Jurdiiie, Skinner & Co., which came 
, into being in 1877. us the lesult ot.Dr. Barry's 
viMt to taicntui in l87(i, when he transferred 
i the ngeinj ot iJie Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 

I .lanbne, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
- laiil, Uigiiln-r with auditions made by some 
! ot the bi hei mills, brought the total looms 
Ufi tu 5,150 in 1862. B> the end of 1886 the 
total wa.' lurther augmented by the Hooglily, 

■ Taaghur, Victoria and Kaiiknarrah mills, 
Iniugiiig the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 Bixuu this period on to 1894 no new 
nulh CMU(‘ into existence except the Calcutta 
' 'Jwrii .1 Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 




ntsmin their capital twice over. Jn 1872 
'ill#.imlls were turned into a limited habiotv 
UOinpuiy, the present “ Baniagore Jute Alauu- 
itt»rinA>Co., Ld.*' Four other miUe followed 
m . mcQBslon — Qouripore, Serajgunge, and 
Jute Millsr 

1808 to 1873,** writes Mr. David 
(n **The llomanen of Juto,** **t]to 
1^4^ n^gs excepting the BMua lulU simply 


Co. Between 1696 and 1900 ihe following new 
nulls were started the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spmdles (now acquired by Ans^o- 
li dla), Khardab, Gondolpara (ITxench ownedW 
Alhaiice, Aratlioon, Angio-lndla, BtendatdT 
l^auonol, Delta (which absorbed ihe fieiaj- 
gunge). and the Klnnlson. A lull ot four yeais 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mlllii 
after which came the following series of new 
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Aouhr, 


beaidei farther heavy extensioos — Dal- 
ilKiUHn, AlezandFa, Naihati, Lawrence, fte- 
Inuice, fielveilere, Auckland, Kelvin and 
brook. 


E7orth* 


Progress of the Industry. 

Tbs record of the Jute industry may well bu 
said to be one of unlnterrupt-cd progress. The 
following statement shews quinqoeniiial aver* 


ages from the earliest year for which aomplete 
information is available with actuals for .the- ;Jaat 
three- years ; and the figures In bracketa repieseat 
the vaiiat ons tor each period, taking the average 
of the qiilniiueniiium frolA 1879-80 to 1888-84 
as 100. It will be seen that the numbm eg looms 
and spindles in operation and th»t of persons 
rmployt d have increased to a very much larger 
( xtent than cither the numbrr of mllis at work 
I or the amount of capital employed : — 



Number of 

1 

Aut1ini-(d 

Number (in thousands) of 


milN at 
work. 

Capital (in 
; laklis of Ks.) 

Persona 

employed. 

Looms. 

BpindlsB. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(lOOJ 

270 -7 (100) 

38-8 (100) 

5-5(100; 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

24 

(114) 

341 *0 (126) 

52-7 (1.3C) 

7 (127) 

138*4 (167) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

20 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

04 -3 (160) 

8-3 (151) 

172*6 (190) 

1894-05 to 1898-09 

31 

(148) 

;V22-1 (193) 

80-7 (2-23) 

11-7 (213) 

244*8(278) 

1809-1900 to 1003-01 

30 

(171) 

080 (2.>1) 

114 -2 (-294) 

10*2(295) 

334*0 (380) 

1004-05 to. 1908-09 

40 

(219) 

9li» (:i5r.) 

lor. (12:») 

24*8(451) 

510 *5 (580) 

1009-10 to 1913-14 

00 

(280) 

1.200 (44:j) 

2(l> 4 (537) 

33-5 (009) 

091-8 (786) 

1914-15 

70 


1.:*.»4'3(515> 

2.18-3 (Oil) 

38-4 (098) 

79.V5 (004) 

1916-10 

70 

(3:13) i 

1,3220(488) 

2.VJ-1 (655) 

39-9 (t25) 

812*4 (928) 

1916-17 

74 


l,39.>-5 (.>16) 

262-6 (677) 

39 -7 (722) 

824’3 (937) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still gn'atcr extent. Tlie following figures shew 
the exports of Jute manufactures and Uu* decland values tor the same periods. The combtned 
value of KUniiy bags and giinnyclutli exported by sea in It)] 0-1 7 Is over thirty-three times as 
great as the average value of the exports in tlie peiio-l 1870.80 to 188:1-84 : — 


— 

Jute manufaetiires. 

Cuiiny bags in i Cuimy cloths in 
millions of j millions of 

number. i yards. 

Value In 
lakhs of Bs. 



; 1870-80 to 1883-84 

04-9 

(100) 

4 • 1 (100) 

124 -e 

(100). 

r 1884-85 to 1888-80 

77 

(140) 

15*4 (350) 

162-0 

(1^ 

1889-00 to 1803-04 

111*5 

(203) 

41 (932) 

289-3 

(889 

1894-05 to 1808-09 

171*2 

(312) 

182 (4,136) 

518 

(MS) 

1890-1000 to 1003-04 

206*5 

(376) 

427*2 (9,709) 

826-5 


1904-05 to 1908-09 

257*8 

(469) 

698 (16,864) 

1,442-7 

(1JL64) 

1900-10 to 1918-14 

339 1 

(618) 

070 (2,046) 

2,024-8 

(^.62^ 

#914-16 

807’ 6 

(724) 

1,057-3 (24,030) 

2,588 ' 


1015-16 

704-1 

(1447) 

1,192-8 (27,098) 

3,707-8 


1016-17 

805 

(1,466) 

1,230-1 (27,957) 

4^165-5" 
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: - Up to the last quinquennivo the exports of 
' paw jDte were marked by increoaeB from year 
itO year though the improvement was not bo 
■ npld as in the case of miuiutactUres. A slight 
' decrease in the eftporta occurred in 1909*10 
■as compared with the figures lor the preceding 
quinquennial period and a furttier decline in 
j 910*11, but a marked recovery was mode 
In 1011-12 which was accentuated In 1012*13 : — 


1870-80 to 1883-84 .. 


Jute, raw, 
millions of 
7*5 

in 

cwt. 

(HK» 

18S4-85 to 1888-80 .. 


SO 

(119) 

1880-00 to 1893-94 . . 


10 

(133) 

1894-05 to 1808-90 . . * 


12*3 

(164) 

1800-1000 to 1003-04 


12-7 

(169) 

1904-05 to 1008-00 . . 


15 09 

(201) 

1900-10 


14-6 

(195) 

1010-11 


12-7 

tl69) 

1011-12 


1(1-2 

(210) 

1912-13 


17 5 

(233) 

1018-14.. ... 


15*4 

(20:,) 

1914-15 


10*1 

(135, 

1915-16 


12 

(160) 

1016-17.. * .. 


l(rs 

(144) 


Jhe jprioe 
) A 19£.12 

3-14. me 


per bale respectively. In 1910-11 

rose again to Rs. 41-8-0, to Bs. 51-4-0 f 

and further to Bs. 70*12-0 in 1913-14. 

following arc the quinquennial average prioes 
per bale (400 pounds) oi ordinary jute calculate 
fiom the prices current published by the Bengal 
( iiauibcr of Coiiimorcc : 

Price of Jute, 
ordinary; 

per bale of 400 lbs. 

Its. a. p. 

.. 23 8 “ 

..•23 8 
.. 32 6 
.. 30 12 
.. 32 1 
.. 44 13 
.. 31 0 
.. 41 8 

.. 51 4 

.. 64 12 
.. 76 12 


The total quanlily of jute Tnaniiiacluri ^ , 
exported by sea hoin Oalciilta during tin oilicial ■ 
ypar ending Slat March 1918 was 716,000 ton.-. ' 
as against 784,800 tons in ihc pncidii.g y<ai} 

1916- 17 and 60.1.500 tons in tJir jin-war ymr 
1913-14. In 1917*18 gunny bags contributi d j 
404,000 tons and gunnycloth 307,000 tons a<- ! 
against 461,800 tons and 317,800 Ion.-*, ro'pf c-| 
tively in the preceding y«ar (It)] 6-17) and; 
324,300 tons and 275,100 tons rrspt ciivt , 
in the pre-war ytar (1913-14) The total vain,-' 
of Jute manufacturer exported during flu* >(ai 

1917- 18 was £28 millions- as apaji.: t 127 iniinn . 
In t^e preceding year and £19 millions in thi 
pre-war year (1913*14). 

The price of raw jute reached a very hi«.di 
point ift 1900*07, the rate being Its. 05 jier bale : 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Its. 42 per oale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1008-09 und 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 30 '4 and Its. 31 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
188^-85 to 1888-89 
to 1893*94 
189-1-95 to 1898-99 
1899-’9tM) to 1903-04 
1004-^5 to 1908-09 

1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 12.. 

1912- 13.. 

9*3*14.. 

. 914 - 15 .. 

19i:..16.. 

I010-J7.. 


( 100 ) 

(99) 

(188) 

(181) 

(137) 

(191) 

(182) 


(827) 


54 8 0 (232) 
48 4 0 (205) 
50 12 0 (210) 


Tiic avrrago prices of gunny cloth have at 

been as follows : — ^ 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lO^oz. 40* per 100 yds. 

Its. a. p. 


1879-80 to 1888-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

1804-95 to 1898-99 .. 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 . . 

1911- 12 11 14 0(118; 

1912- 13.. 16 e 0(156} 

1913- 14.. .. .. 17 0 0(162) 

1911-15 12 4 0(117) 

1915-16 20 10 0 (197) 

17 6 0(166) 


10 7 11 (100) 
6 0 7 (77) 

10 6 6 ( 99 ) 
0 11 8 ( 03 ) 
10 2 10 ( 97 ) 

11 14 1 (112) 
9 3 6 ( 88 ) 
“56 


The 1918 crop. — ITie final flgun^s of outtiini for the tlin’e provinces work out a? follows 


", I Bales. 

FBOVIXOE. I 1 

j 1917. 1918. 

. Difference. 

, ' Bengal (Including Cooch Boharj . . 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

Aaaam .. .. ... 

s Total 

7,94S,!)5« ■ 6,390,934 

73l,2(i2 ; 40.3,038 

* 245,849 . 214,188 

—1,558^022 
«-88Q,824 
— »l,66t 

8,929.067 ! 7,000,060 

—1,920,007 

. 

.< 1 Aeba in aoubs. 

' PBOVINClf. 

. ' ■ ! 1917 , 1916. 

c, ■ . — ; 

Difference. 


2.412.427 
223,272 
• 100,300 

2,249,020 
150,98 •< 
07,200 

-^,100 

2,735,999 

. 2,407.214 

—238.785 





'.''1 


• Revised. 
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mills in and around Calcutta. Commltteo— 
Mr, Ck'o. Morgain, Chairman, MemlM^n^-Messrs, 
G. 8. Alexander, D. P. How, N. Blount. 
M. MttiTi-^on, and A. Tosh. 

Effects of the War.—^e official review 
of the Trade of India in 101 6-1 7 says: — The 
value ot the exports of raiv jute increased in 
1910-17 hy nearly Ks. 05 lakhs to Bs. 1,620 
lakhs. The qiianMIy exported, however, was 
than in tin; i)reccdiiig year. The estimated 


^Tlie tiite XliUs Association now one of 
the most Important, if not the* most 
ImpAlliant. of the bodies afflliatod to the Bengal 
dumber of Commerce, was* fetarted under the 
following circumstances ; — In 1880 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marker.'*, -working results 
were not favourable, eume to an agreement, 
with the late S. H. .1. Clarke, Secretary to the 

Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work , ^ . 

short time. The only mills which Vtood out | yield of the. crop was la per cent, above that 
of this arrangeruciit were the Boughly and i J»f the previous year, viz., 1,400,000 tons or 
Semjgunge. The ilrcit agreement, for six ; 8,:{40.000 bale.s. Owing to the luck of tonnage 
montlis dating from J5th hchruary 1880. was , and oilier abiioriiial circumstances broniimi> 
subsequently renewed at intervals without la bout by the war, the quantity exported was 
a biei^ for five years up to t'ebruary 15, 1891. j 10 per cent. bt.'Iow- that of the previous srear. 
The state of the market at the time of the ' Of the consurnei-s the United Kingdom and 
lenewalu dictated the extent of the shoit time, 'Italy took le<s. while the (<nitcd States, France 
which varied throughout the five years bo- (nialnlv via nuiikirk), llussla (na Vladivostok) 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and and J'lrazil took gi cater quantitfes. There 
6 days a week. Besides short time, JO per ! were, m couisc, no exports to enemy countries 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for ' which, took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
a short period in 1890. An important feature (years ending the pre-war year. The 

of tills agreement wais a mutual undertakiiig increase; in tin* vuliii* accompanied by a decrease 
^ by the parties not to increase their spinning in the volume of exports w*as due to the very 
''■power during the currency ot the agreeiiiont, 'high range of iiriccB during' the months of 
only a few exceptions being made jii tJic case i Soptciuher, October, -November and December, 
a few incomplete new nulls. Towards the close ol the year under review 


The officials of the Association arc 
Chaimnan ; Mr. A. B. Murray. 


[prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

I tfule ManufacturcH- — The value of the 

MambersofCommitUc: Sir Archy Birkmvrc, ' j^eports now ap|)lo^lmntc^ to ^a. 42 crores. 
Mr. P. W. Newaon, Mr. J-1 ai. i?eat, and ' difficulties 

MnG.F. Eose. i*** freight and finance, the exports of gunny 

cloth s-howed an luirca'-c of Ks. 241 laklu of 
Working days- — With the introdiiciiou of s which it**, ic:: l.iklis were due to higher 
the electric light lUte the mills ni 1890, the > prices uu*l its. 78 l.ikhs to an increase in the 
working day was mcreasot* to 15 hours, Mitur- volume of rxpoits. 'J'lieie were also an Increase 
days included, which involved an adibuouul of U.s. 118 Ukhs iti the value of gunny bags 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on loxpottcfl. The number of bags shipped In- 
Bundays. In ordci to udiihriise this Sunday |•:lea^ed while the wiight decreased, sand bags 
work and give tJiom a Iree Sunday, an agila- ! fur war purpose.s bi ing lighter than the ordinary 
Uon was got up in 1897 by the Mill Europ(*an {hags for iiuiisprirlir.g grain. Exports to. Aus- 
oasistaiits to have the ciignies stopped ai 2 Iralia in 1918-17 were n record. The United 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- ! Kitigdoin with AiiPtialia took more than half 
meut took the matter up, but their actiuii | oi the unmher oi bags exported while the 
went no further than applying moral siiaMon, ; Unitofl States t-o(»k inorc titan half of the 


backed by a somewhat haJf’l.caitcd ihicat. 
TJto kllir Association held meetings to consider 
tbe question and the mciubcis were practi- 
cally- agreed us to the utilit.y of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more gua, could nut trust 
tbemselveB to carry it out without legislation. 
tlllfOfttanately the Govonimcnt of India re- 
fUMd to sauctioii the passing of n llciolutinii by 
tbe provincial Government under the Factory 
AcA a&d tbe matter was dropfieil. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mille Association in des- 
pidr bxQSlght out an American business expert, 
Mr. Jte' B. Parks, to advise them on the ix>ssl' 
biUty/of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the AKsociation promptly 
pigeon-holed because the ^lump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the pilce. of jute. 

AnjfAs^ociation, styled the Calcutta Jute 


quantity oi doth exiiorted. 

There wen* 74 mills at viork throughout the 
year with ;;9,G97 looms mid 824,815 spindles. 
The numbc-i of pcr.*<oT)s employed w'as 202,652, 
There were no dilliciilties us regards the supply 
of lahoiii . Four new mills came into existence. 
It is improbuhic that these, with one exception, 
can begin manufacturing to any extent until 
after the war. 

Beinp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experimeuta have breii made during the last 
few y'ui:, by the Agricultural Department of 
ttic Govt-riiiiit-nt of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hituccuj: cannabinus), which -yields a fibi^ 
Very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Tyix^ S, has been ob- 
tained, which it Is now proposed to introduce 
into sevt ral paits of Didia, and, as a beginning, 
the varii'ty is to be grown on a number of es- 

tates in Bihar. A bamplc of the fibre prepared 

Jmilirs Association, has lately been formed ; from this vari ty by the usual methods of*ret- 
in Calcutta to promote and to guard tbe com- ; ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute < li^t colour, well cleaned, and of good mreugth. 
for local consumption. The members are ; It was valued at ^18 per ton with Bl^pataln 
balers and brokers of jiilc for sale to the jute ' jute £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
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£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly estenslTely in Bombay, the Central 
Frovinccs, and Madras, where it Is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth.* A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re ! 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplic'd by i 
the following coiuitricB in order of iniportantM* : — I 
the Philippine Islands, T^i'W Zcalnnd, India, ' 
Ttossia, Ittily and Grrui.aiiy. The oj>inioii ap- 
pears to be held tluit the of the war will be 
to cause very cojisiderable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre marlnt. TIktc will probably 
belabour diiricultjes.it is thought, in the profiii- 
ration of the hemp crops o£ Rii.v-(i.a and Hungary, 
and It is not uiili keJy tliat the v.'oi id w’lll look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may bu used ua sul)stilMiteiii tor the Huro- 
peaii varieties of hemp. 'J'hiTe cau bt no doubt 
that one of the (tarly ellceti of the war was 
to finu up hemp prin< s. As f-irus h.dian hemp 
is coneerned, values were persisteutl:^ «lepreci;»teiJ 
during the first six inoiiths of It) 14 owing tc 
large stocks held ; but the elo'-ure of tiie llu.-^sian 
hemp nuirkei ojj ti'e oiitbr ak of war resulted 
in a marked improvonienf in vaiueq, and theie 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. 

Profits of Bengal Jute Mills. 

An estimate ot the proht- oi the B<n?at julo 
mill!* daring the fhvl ball ol JiU.^ li.'t-. h< ^ n n.adr* 
in the Depailnieiit oi' Staii tic- Irom d<tnilid 
analysis ol the piiMi-hed aecotint- ol Mi iute 
mill comiKinu'h (iticlndiiig one ,-t. rlinu eoiepany 
registered in the Inited Megdom) wlio-e 
accounts were elo-ed during the luili yrar. If 


is Interesting to note how sterling companies 
api being transfonr(‘d into rupee comi^leB. 
Prom 1914 to 19lfl th^re wore 9 -iterling Com- 
panies including one P^mch company working 
at ('handemagori'l * three ol tb'^se wtw trans- 
formi'd In 1017 into rupee companl 's under ttw 
Indian Act. The re are thus 0 <>t.Tllng companies 
now wot king in Bonsai of which one Is, as 
-fati d above, m sh. with in the -itatistic^ fortho 
fir I heir ol 1918. The other five companies 
w'hieh clo-e tlv ir aceount-v In the second half 
Ol the vt ill- will b(' d( iilr. with in the next state- 
iii< 1. thill is. for tlu' latter hall of 1018. The 
eoiiipitatioii of tin* data ha<- b<>eu made uniform 
a- lar as practienble, and the 30 mills have 
b ■e*' rc'rard' d as one mill. In all ca^es the 
proli.is havf b>en shown after d(‘duetion of 
I•lrliu 1 l inromi> tux and ^'iipiT tax because the 
.•l•<oll,)t Ol tax paid wj« not always shown 
.i puMt- lv in tile Jhilaiice Sheets but lumped 
v'illi oUit r IL-'iii- ol i xpenditure unoer 
head Ol ‘ .U.'miiinetiirlng and other expenses.** 
In the r:i e ol t lie sterling eotniMiDy the British 
iiirome tux and tli'* British l■\c*•‘'6 profits dUljT^ 
have hei’ii di'iiucti'd as well us the IndiaifS 
ineoiu'' tux and -uiiir t.uv. The profits arCL- 
shown b“lore and :iiiei deduction of futerest c m^ 
d'-b ntuos. Sonu- eorn^iunies have ywiid 
th ir d Imitiiiis, oth« r- are In the process of 
iloi'ig so, wliile otlu rs again have created 
d'b iiture r dempiiun funds out of surplus 
nrofl*... Debenture intevist is not shown 
paratelv in all the publi hed accounts but 
till amounts h.*ive b- r n a-certained as correctly 
a- po sible. .No allowance has been made 
‘ord *preel.itlou no ciiiiorm practice of writing 
oil depreciation N lollow'ed by )ute mills in 
lit ngal. The r -suits are sumtn.'irised below as 
com (in red wd<h the pre-war profits and the 
]>rolits since thi' ombuak oi w'ar. 


• 

yr«R. 

\umbi » Ol 
(’o . \\h(i-e 
neeounis 
A\ere e.lo ed 
diiriu'z eueli 
hall yiur. 

ihoiits 
b lore 
decut tion 

Ol Intel e>t 
on d -In'ii • 
tui.* .. 

Tnti r.V't on 
dv b ntnii*''. 

X-‘t profits 

(-lll)J'-Ct to 
depreci- 
ation). 

Ratio of 
net profits 
(Col. r>) 
to total 
paid up 
capital. 

1 

- 


4 

It 

6 





h . 

lls. 





! *51 

(lOlKi) 

(1000) 

(1000) 




'Firithali (pre-war). 


64,90 

9,94 

54;g6 

1 


1914.. 4 







10 


B-'rond half 

:i.s 

SAJ.'i 

18,90 

68,49 




r First hall 

81 

1.70.40 

10,07 

1,60,38 



1915.. J 







^ 58 


Second half 

8^ 

5,52.60 

13,74 

5,38,86 




r First halt . . 

82 

8,94,99 

10,25 

8,84,74 

' 


1916..- 







- 76 


Second half 

on 

5,51,89 

12,88 

5,88,51 



1917..- 

^ First halt 

84 

2,60,78 

9,59 

2, .57,19 

. 


1 Second half 

40 

4,00,8.5 

11,74 

3,88,61 

j 

. 49 

1918.. 

First half 

36 

7 28,00 

0,50 

7.18.50 j 




4 


• This ratio has been calculated on the profits ot onlv the fir^^t half of 191S. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the profitb during the flrht half of 3918 have 
; sui^pasBcd oil previous n'coidki 




Hydro-Electric Development ' 


India protui^es to Pr onr of thr loadlnff conn- 
tries of the world In regard to the development 
of hydro-electrie power and great stride's in thi^ 
direction liave aln ady been made. India not 
' . only specially lends Itself to proji'cts oi the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them, ('he.np 
BlOtive power is one of the 8<'crets of sneces-sfiil 
Industrial development and the tavoiirabh 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
entbuslasrii forindustriul development wltieli ha- 
seised nearly all classes of ednealed Indians, 
and the special attention whhdi the eireiim- 
stances of thi' war have cumpi'tlt‘d Clovernmt nt 
to direct towards the scii'iititJc iitlii^atioe 
of Indian natural resources ail point to a rjpid 
mowth of Industrial enterprise in all p'irtv. of 
^ India within the next f<'W year-. Indeed, tin- 

W process, for whieh sound fonndati(>ii> had bee: 
laid b(‘forc the war, is now rafiidlv \ii der w'itv. 

^ India Is severely handicayipi-d eotin»:iv<'<i with 
other lands as regards the gcneratioii m power 
by the consumption of furl, eo.d or oil. Tin-e 
cotumoditles are all difllcult to obtain, aid 
oOsUy in India except in a fe\7 lavoured :ii'ea«>. 
Goal supplies, for cx;Miiple, are eliieily eeuir<d 
in Bengal and C'hota Kagpur end jtiie cm 
tiansport is heavy. Water yxiwer and it 
tiansml'-sion by electric ity oIfc>r, on the otln r 
' hand, Immense po^sihilitieb, Ivith ns reg:ird 
the quantity availabJe and the eUenpiie*--, ut 
whieh the power can be rendered, in all iiart. 
Of India. 

Water power sclu'r.ies. pure and simple, rin 
generally difficult in Inula, b'-eau-c* t.he pow r 
needs to be continuous, wdiilc tin rainfall i- only 
during a small portion of the year, reri-nnial 
rivers with aufflcii nt water flirougliout the yc ar 
are practically non-exi'-tont in Ii-dia. Water, 
therefore, must b<' store d for u^ee during tin diy* 
season. « Favourable sites for this exi-t in many 
paita.. ln the moiintninoiis and hilly regionV 
where the heaviest rainfalls oecur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the e.lect.rieal 'trniismi sion of 
power affords hisli encouFag m<'iit for the 
lo^lire. Further, hydiu-rleetiie schemes can 
•fpn|uent]y be asisociated with Importart Irriga- 
; projects ^he water b -ing iir-t u cd to 

driive the tVTOlncB at the g nemting Ktatiors 
and then ai«tribnted ovc'r the fl< lds'. Water, 
as was pointed out in an intr n sting pape r on 
the subject pri'hented last autumn to the In d Jar 
Industrial ComnUssfon by Mr. K. B. Joyner, 
C.I.E., M. Inst. C.E., lati'ly in the Irrigiitior 
Branch of the Bombay labile Works Departmi nt 
and now engaged In the Tata's Hvdro-Eiectrie 
Works 111 Western India, "can be ston d In thI 
country at a third or a quarter of the cost ■ wlilcli 
there would be In other countries. This i** not 
men ly on account of the cheaper labour, which 
wodld he the chief rc'ason In an earthen dam. but 
In niHBOitr>' or concrete dams. It is also b<'caiis( 
we do not use cement, which, for some reason 
not well-known to me. Is generally deemed 
essential elsewhere, though it cannot really be 
Bp suitable,** , 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

Tile greatest water-power undertakings In ' 
Indhi — and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fniitiori, and constantly 
iindirgoing expsiusion, for the supply of i 


' i n thi' cir y of liombiiy. Bombay is after London 
th(> mo-t pofkulous city in the British Empire 
"ud it is the 1 rgi;st manufacturing town In Ai^ 

Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 hor-e imwcr of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
pro\ idl'd by steam, generated by coal coming 
iroin a di>,tance — ^mostly Bengal. The Tata 
1 Hydro-Electric J'owcr Scheme, now an accom- 
i [tli hfd f.*ict, marked one of the big steps forward 
! made by India in the history of its Industrial 
* drvi lopmi'iit. It was the product of the fertUe 
' brain of Mr. David liostllng, one of the wcU 
I known chameters of Tkimbay, a little over a 
I decade ago. The exceptional position of the 
^ Western Gliats, which ri<e 2,000 feet from < 

' «e.a-level within a very short distance of the 
' Anibian Sea, and lorei; the monsoon as itswi^eps 
i to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
; mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 

I and the table lands behind the Ghats foim^a 
magiiiiieent eatehmeiit area to conserve this 
In avy naiiifall Ln. Mr. tlo-tling pressed the 
.ch"me on tin atti'niion of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
lor v»*ar-,and with per-everance colIec!t.cd data 
whieh he laid b< lore that pioneer of the larger 
industries in Ijidia. He 'summoned the aid Of 
exifrt- from England to in vestigate the plan. 
Till' scheim' wa*. fully considered for six long 
vi-nr*-. Ml ai while both Mr. J. N. Tata and BDr. 

D.I vid Go-.tll! g |)a.-.*-( il away, but the sons of the 
lormi rcontinuc d the ti-ork of their fatherand 
on Mr. Go-^tling’s death, Mr. B. B. Joyner's 
aid w.*is sought to work out the Hydraulic 
ide oi the undert.nking. 

The scheme completed, a s^mdicate secured 
the liceusc triim t>ov<'rnment and an endeavonV' 
wa^ made to enli tthe support of financiers Of 
England who tri« d to impose terms which wore 
not acei'ptabte. M< an while, the attention of Sir 
(borge (*)arke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor oi Itombay, and an engineer 
•li •tinetioi) him- < If. was drami to the scheme. 
The iidcrud -howii by him* drew the attenUou 
of Indian Ghicf^ In the PP'sidency of Bombay 
and Oiibside it to its po*>'sibilities. funds fiowed 
III and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupt es was started. ^ 

The hydro-r loettic engineering works Isi 
connection with the project an> situated at and 
about l/>nuvla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rail* tall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, ■ 
Walwhan, Shlrawta whence it is conveyed ia ; 
tuasoiiry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The powi r-hou-e Is • at EhopdlfT 
at the foot of the (Uiats, whither the stored ,, 
water Is conveyed through pipiB, the fall b ^njj , x. 


one of 1,726 feet. In tailing from this 
rile water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. pcf , r, 
square Inch and with this -foioe drives w; V- 



tiyiro^lEloMo hevdopmetit. 




'..terblnei or water wheels. The scheme was 
' ' origtosSly restricted to 30,000 Electrical hone 
power, out the Company, in view of the iocreas- 
' Ing demand for ^wer from- the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shlrawta Bam and i<si|od further Shares bring- 
Ing the capital to Bs, 3,00,00,000, the caiMicity 
« of the scheme being increahcd to more ituin 
40,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capltsil 
7 cent. Preference 8,735 shares fully jiaid ami 

Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
paid and 8,000 new shares, on which lls. 4(io 
have been called np. Then- i>. also a Drls'iiture 
Loan of BB.85iakhs. The works were lonn.all> 

r ned by H. E. the Governor oi BoTnlMiy on 
8th February 1915. At present there ar« 
altogether 86 mills with motors of tin- aesn - 
gate B. H. P. of 40,000 iii service'. In addition 
to the cotton and Hour mills which have con- 
tracted to take supply from tin- (;ompany lor 
a period often year*-, the Company have enLere<l 
Into a contract with the liomtviy Electiir 
Supply and Tramway.*, Company, Lhuitid, 
for energy requin'd by them tor t wo of their 
sub-stations and the nec("-sary plant for oim- 
ot these has beciionlcn'd. Tlit-re remahi nuin> ' 
prospective buyers of electrical energy a!>d tin ! 
commotion* of the Company's full scheme willl 
not sufBce for all such donvinds. Besides th« ' 
Bombay cotton mills, which alone would rt'qnin i 
about 100,000 horse power, th<<re are, lor 
instance, tram^vayH, with po^•^iblUtles ot 
, suburban extensions. The probe bic futun 
demand is roughly estimated at about . 
160,000 H. P. 

Investigations with a riew to developing the ' 
electrical supply led to the di*.covery of a , 
hl^ly promtiing water storage site in the i 
vuley of the Andhra River, situated near the i 
present lakes. A scheme was prcfiand. to be j 
carried out by a separate eomimny and pro- ' 
vldliili for holding up the Andhra lliver by a' 
Bam, about a third of a mile long and 102 lect | 
high, at Tokerwadi. Thi.- dam will hold up a 
lake nearly twelve miles loi g, tin tun her end ! 
of which apinroached the brin k oi tin Ghats .at i 
Ehand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarU r| 
long, will carry the wat.« r to the surge* eiiambc r, | 
whence it will enter tin* pipe s for a vert-iraJ i 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generatij pi 
station at Bbl^ri, about 17 miles from th> | 
generating station at Khopoli. The schd.n ; 
is designed to yield lOO.OOO horse power in its 
lull development. A new company to ope*rate 
the scheme was .formed on the Sl.'^t Augu-t 
1016, with an initial caiijtal of Rs. 2,10,oo,(u:o, 
If divided into 160,000 Onlinary shams of Rs. 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of R-. l.ccc 
each, this being the Andhra Volley Power Supplv 
Oompany, Limited. This Conip;iny will i^ay 
.annually to the Tata Hydro-Eh ctric Pow<'r 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a sum of 
jBa, 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the Intention being that the now company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Bydro-Electrh 
Power Supply Company a minimum snin oj 
Bb. 60,000. The arenas intended to be supplif d 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Mnniclpalltlr's of 
Buidra and Enrla. The IMraullc Works 
. oohslstlng of the Bam, the Tunnel and the 
. Pipe Llucs, have already been commenced ond 


have shown two soBsonB' satisfactory 
Contj-octs for machinery have been satfslOc- 
turily entered into with manufacturers of 
repute. It is estimated that supply of power 
will commence about the end of 1920, the 
•icheme leaking a couple of years more to come 
fully into comlnission. 

Mysore Installation. 

Tlie flr.st hydro-elcctrlc scheme undertaken 
in liulin or.indc'ed.ln the East, was tliat on the 
Rivi T rail Vi- ry, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugnrati d, with gi'iierating works at Slvasa- 
mndr.im, in 1002. The Cauvery rises in the 
Uriti-h district of Coorg, and flows right across 
My^Ol.‘. Tin* fir^t obji'ct with which the itistal- 
l.itioii wa.s iinflcrtakeii was the supply of power 
to flu* goMfli liU at KoIut. These are QZ miles 
di d..int from Sivar-ainiidram and fora long time 
this wa- till- long* -si electrical powc'r tiansmis* 
-.ion line ill the world. C'urri'nt is also sent tO 
Itir.galon*. .50 miles away, where it is used for 
both indu*.irial and lighting purposes. ^ 

The following table shows the growth of the ^ 
--cheme ‘-ince its irauguration fiftt*en years ago. 
the flguri*s ha \ ing been placed at our disposal;; 
by the pr<*sent Chief Electrical Ei^neer With' 
the Mysore Govi rnmeni, Mr. 8. G. ^rbes:^ 


Year of 

H. P. 

Total. 

[\*4laIlation. 

; Ca])acity. 

1002 .. 

6,000 

6,000 

1005 .. 

5,000 

11.000 

1008 .. 

..! 2,000 

13,000 

1015 .. 

.. 4,000 

17,000 

1016 .. 

.. 4,000 

21,000 


Till' total capacity of thi* Sivasamudram 
iiistidlation, after the complrfiion of some Im- 
proviTnoi.ts . ow in hand, will be 22,650 h.p. 
and it is estimated that an expenditure of 
ap i>roximati 1 y Rs. 15 lakhs on newanHcata 
and ehaniuis for leading water from the OW-V 
wry would i*nal>’e thi.*- to be increased to 80,0QQ ‘■S 
net h.p. Thit would be* the maximum 
able with th** water wliich the Cauvexy affoidi-^' 
and, th>-r.‘ior(*, with the number of oonsumemi^^ 
large and ^-mall, rapidly incri'asing, the ncoessRit-ji 
of a complftily new Installation elsewhere, tp'ii 
be operati-d in parallel with or separately froBi'^ 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognbed;'^ 
Two proji'cts offer thi'meelvrs. The llni-t 
would involve the use of the River d*' 

tributary of the Cauvery which has' natuiul ' 
tails, and the second, known as the BCekadatU. ' 
project, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Blvasa* 
muiliam and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacc nt to the Madras Presidency. The 
h(*ad of water available at Sivasamadiem Is 
4U0 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet nek 
which would generate 30,500 e. h. p. At Mek^ 
datn the Cauvery runs in rapids and a d^ and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22| feet bed 
would be necessary. There would oc tIuM 
generating units, eadi giving an ontpot el 
4,000 e. h. p. Future oxtenstons ytelding an 
additional ^000 b. p. could be made. 
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Works In Kashmir.— A Kch!>xne of much i 
Importance from Its sizr, but mon* jnt<‘rrbi- 1 
IqyK bocaoue of the f]rv« lopuiints timt may < 
M expi'Ctt-d from it than lor the part which it^ i 
Gitnreiit supply already | i<iyh in the liic oi the | 
OOUiitrysidc, is one iiisUdlid a few year^ ago i 
by the Kashmir DurKir, utilising the Rivi r ■ 
Jhclum, ucar liaranfiilla, which lii^s Uiin>- 
four milefi nortb-vri^t oi Srijiagar. The hiad- 
works of tlu- Jh< lum ]x>\v<>r Li^tallatioi. are 
aituated six and a haJt mile^ irom the powi r 
hoUno and the inaiji coiujcction betwuii tin 
two Ik a greitt tijxilii r flume. These works iind 
the fore bay at tlu di li\( ry end oi the flume hii\ i 
a capacity jor cniTybig wiitir suilieidit for the 
generation of 2U.(J0(i electrieai horne ]X)tv( r. 
Four pipes C(»0 feet long lead Jrom the fon Uix 
to the pow<T house, anil iro fon liay t<» wati r- 
Whccl there an efl'eetiee in ud oi <‘{U.i Jeil. 
There are lour vertieal wall rwhi els, eaeli 
coupled on the same .-haft to a J,UOt» k.w., 
fl-pliase, 2,300 volt, 2.’i-pi riod g( i.i rator runj.ii g 
at 500 T.p.m., and eaeli niiii i-* e:ijKible of tuKii g 
a 23 per cent, overload, wliiih the gemr.iior 
end is guacantoed to maivitain viih satity lor 
two hours. The- power hoU'C i- of i^ullicit nt 
capacity to allow oi 15,000 k.w. g^utraliuj: 


Development. 

plant being Installed within It. Two tmns- 
missloii lines run side by side as far as l^ramulla» 
21 miles di.^tant, at which point one teimluatcs. 
TTie other continues to Srij.f^r, a further 34 
miles. The Installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and drali.il g the swampy countx^ide and 
reiidi rii g it available lor cultivation, but these 
0 |K rations liave temiiOTarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dndgi r is now in optration. 
'I'ln iightii g oi iViramulla lias lately been taken 
in hantl with ^nti laetory results and it is 
expected t hut the lighting deiasmd will rapidly 
iiicn U'^e and that a. snuill di mand for power wifi 
soon oprii g up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at till* stati silk factory, win n current is sup- 
plii ti not only lor itriving niuchli.rry and for 
Jighting, but ior heating. The greater part of 
Srii a:.rar city K now eli etrhally lighted and 
durii g till piist vi ar a motor load oi over 100 
k.w. ha ' been connected with tin mains, motors 
being bin d out to consumi t*« by the Klcetricai 
De]Kirtm* 111. 'Jliis step w'a.>^ taken wdth a view 
to eduesiting tin p» o])je in the use oi electric 
IKiwer and it ha- been entirely successful. 
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In the early dan of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prosi>ered greatly, and 
varions Bnb>troplcal races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the folloaing reasons ; — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenih centuries 
India’s chief coinprtllor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful cffortH, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Kiirofic one 
or two races of a toinpcTate worm, iirociircd 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
Its appearance croat(‘d a new demand and 
^ organized new markets. 

iSi^d.11 subsequent experience seems to have j 
HHCdblished the belief that the plains of India, j 
"or at all events of Bengal, are ii<>n'er likely to | 
• produce silk tliat could conqu'ie with llus new ■' 
industry. On the low<‘r lulls of Northern lixiia, | 
on the other hand, a lair umoiint of aucees't lias 
been attained witli this (to India) new worm. 

for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. , 
.In Manipur, it would appear probable that i 
Bombj/x mnrit possibly obtainexl from China, ' 
has been reared for ceiiturii's. The caprice of ' 
fashion has, from time to tinm, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk w(‘re formerly much 
appreciated but the demand tor thcni lias now 
declined. This circiinist<unce, tosether with 
defective systems of rearing and ot hand- 
reellng and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— -Sir George 
Watt states that in no otlier country docs ttie 
necessity exist so pressingly as in I ml in to treat 
thesubj ctof silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz.. Boiiibyeidae, the <loiJiesticatcd 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Satiirniidac, 
the wild or non-mulbony-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (lioiiibyx Alori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six ctiief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracte of India various forms of Mtrrwi 
ofta, (the mulberry of the European silk-pri- 
duclng countries), are grown srieciully a.s food 
for the silkworm. Tills is the case ' in many 
ports of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and alting the 
Himalaya at altitudc^s up to feet. The 

Other speeicB even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Ituiira of wlii(*h there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
is the moat common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also oft cNilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
' silkworms : the tOKar. the mitga and the eri 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially tlu-s*- of tlic great central talile- 
land, and foods on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a I 
state of Bcnil-doinestlcation, being reared on | 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
. the miiya silk Is the most interesting and attrac- ! 
tlve, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The j 
, >fi Mlk, ua the other band, is so estremely ’ 


difficult to reel that It is nearly always eaided 
and spun— an art which was practised In tha 
Rhasi Hills of Assam long before it was thone^t 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving gericulture in India. French and 
other exports arc agreed that one of the causes 
of tlie doeliiio of tiie silk imlustry in India has 
bcci. tlic prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
bring pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
expei' iicnts in cross breeding, believes that 
iiiiprovi'iiiout In the crops will be obtained as 
soon os the fight against pebrine and other 
di.^i'nscs of the 'worms is taken up vigorously 
ty the prnclucers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, wliile improvement in tlie quality ot 
tile cocoons v,ill he obtained by rearing vanomi 
races. ]mn' and cross breds. 

In Knsliinir and Mysore satisfactory resulti 
iiavc Ix'oii obtained. In the former State 
sericulture lias been fostered on approved 
Irluropcaii principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed Ixdiig imported annually on a large 
scale. In 18‘.i7 in .Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
Hi'lccting a plantation and site for roaring house^ 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant ot Bs. ‘.1,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japaiu'se methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore ^tate arc exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The w'ork of the 
Salvation Army is also uotewortliy in various 
parts of India. Tlicy have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
a .d niib-^idiM’d si‘Vi.>rul -.jlk HChooib. The draft 
pro^iM'ctUb ha>« b<‘eii it.t>ued of a silk farm and 
institute to be siaitr-d at Simla under the 
.u^piech of tlic Saixation Army. The Lieut. 
i;ov.nior of the Bun jab has pt^rmlttcd the 
'•chuol to b<’ call'd uftei his name, and the, 
Fvijab Goxi'rninenl is making a grant of Bs. 
2,000 this- year towards the expenses. SlT', 
Dorabji Tata has al.-so made a donation of 
It-.. 1,000 Tlic Ix'iigai Silk Committee under - 
the giilU.intM- of borne Fn nch experts have coo- 
ilueteii rro-s-Tm e llng e.xpcrlmcjits with a view 
to estahli>)i a multivoltlnc hybrid of Europi'an 
quality. Tht re Is a Govcniineiit serlcultural , 
rariu at BorWamTKirc', wlierc. It is said, a pure" 
white inulti-voltiric of .silk worm Is reared. 
The n sults of the B-ngal Committt'e's labours 
iiiav b ' 'tuniiued lip a.s follows : the only really 
i>i7ce.t.iv«. lilt thod of dealing with the problem 
IS to woik up gradually to a point at which 
tlic whole of the seed cocoori nco'ssary 
for the |»roviiicc* will be .supplied to rearers 
u- der Govi nirnoiit supr , ai d to esta- 

hli.h irriuluailv a snfliclent number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province, 

111 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultuml 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Buikelin (No. 48 Of 
191 5 )en titled “ First Beporton Uie Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.** In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Baiubrigge Ilctclier (Imxierial Entomo* 




lOStiit) eziriAlnB that the object of the Bulletin 
iB to place Orr record some of tiio more Important 
Cltpi rimentB which wf>iT commenced at Puaa 
la the year 1010 and have :-inee been carried 
on In the eudeavom to tlx a sup rlor multi volt lii<‘ 
race Of the Mplb> rry SllJcwonn whicli would not 
deRpnerate and which would yn ld silk b> tier 
both In quality aitd outturn than that supplied 
by the multlvoltine raixss which arc reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries— Thu report ol the 
Agrirulturai Dopartiiient, Beti.«;!al, for the year 
ending June .SO, 1013, givoR an aeeount of a 
scheme which has been devl«uHl with the object 
Of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the Bchcme is gradually to establish throiigiioiit 
the sMk (liatriets a sullicient niiiiibcr of cx'iitral 
nnrscrie-R with rearing houses ami thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under (joverniucnt 
supervision. It Is beiievi'd fliat tliis is Mir- 
only really ctfcctive method of dealing virith 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
Dureerles were closM during 1013 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses cumplrte. 
The ultimate suceess of ttie scticmc d(‘pcnds i 
largely on the willingness of the i oarers to pay i 
an aa(K|uate price for pure seed. | 

A pamphlet was piibli'.lu d in 1015, by Mr. M j 
N. 1^, Sericiiltiiral A>sl'«iiint at IMisa, wliicli 
contaliiB priw^ieal hints on iiupiovid inethod.'H I 
which are recommended to be «-.( d for rt‘eiiiigl 
mulberry silk in Bengal and othi r silk prodij. I 
oing dlatricter. It has been found tlmt, by 1Ji<' I 


provision <tf two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Ikmgal type of reeling madilne, superlov thieaa 
can bo obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is men ly nominal (flve or six annas per machine)^ 
whibt the aiiitabUity of the madilne for cotUin 
workers is maintained. By attiiitiori to Budi 
'liupb points os the stifling and storage Of 
•‘.unoous and the temperature and quality of the 
urater ii.sed In the reeling pans, grf‘Ut Improve- 
inerit- oan he efFccit d in most silk centres In, 
Bengsd and other di-trids. 

Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
the trade' has showed in some degree signs 
of n'vival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exiK>ris during 191.5-10 Improved by Rb. 12 
lakhi^ to Its. ‘J7| lakhs, of which raw silk accoun- 
ted tor R'i .24 lakiis. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 54? iakhs. 

1'he export of silk manufactures In IO16-I? 
was vahud at Rs. .5,4 3,0tK). 

Imperial Silk Specialist. — ^At the end 
of 1915 11 w:is decided that the first step to be 
t-:ik< 11 to levivi the silk industry should be the 
eluplo^llK‘nt of .a (]U;ilified export who, after 
:i eait'fii] study of the conditions not only in 
India but in oilier silk-producing countirles, 
will formulate reeommendations for the con- 
sideration of OoM rnmeut.. With the approval 
Ol (he Secretary ol State, Mr. H. Maxwell 
(.eiioy, forriKTiy Imperial Entomologist and 
now rruf>-sbor at the linpc'rial College of Science 
an<l 3'eelmology, South Kensington, was ap- . 
pointed to the teniiorary post of Imperial 
Silk Sirf.‘c,jaliBt. 




Indigo. 

Indigo dyoB ore obtained from tiie indigofera, , of the many siirprKseii of the IndustQr, the 
n genus of Lcguminos.ae wliieh comprises some province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
SOD Bpecics, distributed throughout tiio tropical ! It had no sooner lieen organised, however, than 
and warm temperate regions of tlie globe, j trouble's next arose in Bengal Itself through 
India having about 40. Western India may ' misunderstandings between tlie planters, thw 
be described as tlie headquarters of tiic spcc'ios, cultivaton. and the (iovoruinent, whiim may 
BO fhr a^ndia is coucemed, ilTi being peculiar be said to have culmiiuitcd in Lord Macaulay's 
to that^nesidcncy. On the eastern side of famous Mcmoraitdum of 1837. This led to 

Indio, In Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, another inigration of the industry from Lower 

fbere Is a marked decrease in tlie number of and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
BpecieB hut a visible increase in the prevalence Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
Ca those that are met wltli. did not end, for tlie researches of the chemicu 

There is evidence that wlie.n Europeans first laboratories ot Germany threatened the very ^ 
begoh to export the dye from India, it was existence of any natural vegetable ‘dye. They 
prbonred from the Western Prasidoncy and first kilk'd the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
■hipped from Surat. It was curried by the j safilower, the iac and the ai dyes of India, and 

Tnniognese to Lisbon and sold by tlicm to tlie are now advancing rapidly with synthetio 

jdyers ol Bolland, and it was iiie desire to indigo, intent on the complete annuiilatlan 
ohUdn a more am|dc supply of dye stntf th.'it 1 <m 1 of the natural dye. Opinions diifer on many 
to the formation of the Butch East India aspects of the prt»cnt vitissitnde ; meantime . < 
Gmnpany and so to the overthrow of the tlie exports from India have serioutiy declined, 
fmtuguese supremacy in the IJast. Opposi- and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
tion to indigo in 17th century J<:uropc was dicapcr production both in cultivation and 
keen owing to its interference witii the wood maniifactrrc. Tlicae issues are bolDg vigor- 
industry, but it was competition to obtain ousiy faccl and some progress has been , ' 
Indigo from other sources than India that led accomplished, but the future of the industry' . 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry, can scarcely help being descrihed as of great 
In the middle of tile eighteenth century, when nnc.ertainty. The issue la not the advnntamol 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had new regulations of land tenure, but one exdnsl- 
been given up—partly on account of the high veiyof natural versus syntiietio Indigo. (3ee, ' 
duties imposed upon It and partly because sugar Watt’s *’ Commercial Products of India.”) In ' .. 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— February 1915 a conference was held at Delhi 
the industry was revived In India, and, as one when the possibility of assisting the natiintf 
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■ InWo indostnr was considered from three 
' 'pOiuU Of vli w agrioultuml, n-M arch and com* 
Okfreiai. The agricultural or botanical sidi* of 
tile question is fully discusst d by Mr. and Miv 
' Bfiward of Piibatii lliilletins Nn> ni and ri4 nt 
tlie Agricultural Besearch Institute. Other 
Mpeets of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal ot Inula 
by. Bur. W. A. Oavls, Indigo Bcsearch Chemist 
to the Ooverumenr of India. An inciigo Cess 
itill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Oouncil in 1918. It provides for a ices on 
Indigo exported from India for the seientilii 
Investigatilou of the methods of eiiltivatlcn 
> and manufacture of indigo, the proeecds 01 tiie 
ccfs being received and expended by Govern- 

I^EeclIne of the Industry. — since synthetic 
HK^o was put upon tlic market, in 1897, the 
indigo industry of India lias declined 
very rapidly ; apart from eliglii r,:co\‘eries iu I 
1900-07 and 1011-12, the decline contiuut5d ; 
Witfiout a break uiitil tiie revivi.i dm tu tiii 
I. impost- ibility of obtahiug artiiiciul dyts n 
't BUfflCiciit qiiaiititieb during the war. Th< 
figures for tiie last few yi ari^ may be coiitia-f ■ d 
With those for the five years ending in 1897. in \ 
which the area under indigo avc-ragid 2.40U ■ 
square miles and the value of the exports ov< 1 ' 
£8.000.000 a y. ar. ! 


— 

1 Area 
under 
Intligo 

Quantity 
Exporti d 

Value of 
Kxports. 

1011-12 

19.2-18 

^vere'. 

271,000 

210,009 

• Cwts. 
19,165 
11,857 

£ ' 
250,686 
147,000 

I0?:i-‘14 

1914-15 

1 76.000 
148,4()(. 

10,930 

17.142 

142,000- 

690,040 

191.5-16 

1916-17 

311,301- 

7511,490 

41,042 

33,509 

1,883,428 

1,888,000 


— 

Area 

under 

Indigo. 

Quantity 

Exported. 

Value ot 
Exports. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1901-02 

1002-03 

791.000 

646.000 

89,750 

65,377 

1,231,837 
803, V3S 

1008-04 

1004-06 

707,000 
• 477,000 

60,410 

49.252 

717,468 

556,405 

1005- 06 

1006- 07 

384.000 

421.000 

31,186 

35,102 

390,918 

466,985 

1007- 08 

1008- 00 

394.000 

284.000 

32,490 

24,946 

424,849 

320,986 

1900-10 

1010-11 

289.000 

276.000 

18,061 

16,939 

231.544 

223,529 


I Present Position. — The crop is most im 
: |)ortant in Bihar and Aladros : in the Punjab 
I and United 'Provinces it now occupies little over 
I 100 square 111 lies altogether. In Bengal the 
I ero|i is lurgtiy raised by British planters. In the 
j other provin(‘(!8 ciiicUy by native cultlvatars. 

; Seiontitlc research work on questions connected 

• with cultivation and mnnutacture has been 
earned out by tiie Bihar Planter’s Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

In 19IG-17 the production of indigo was 
I estimated at 95,000 cwts. as against 55,000 in 

• the preceding year, but the exports decreased 
' owing to a larger local demand consequent on 
! the scarc'ity ol synthetic dyes. Tlic exports 
I were :{;l.riO() ewts, compared with 41,000 cwts. 
! In the preceding year and l.'>,400 cwts. the 
; pre-war quinquennial average. The average 
j deelap'd value increased from Us. 406 per cwt, 
I in 1015-16 (.0 lis. 618 per cwt. in 1016-17. In 
; l)(u‘e~ril>ur 1018 the price at the Calcutta sales 
! was its. 562 per cwt. of good to flue Beu]^ 

and Tirhoot indigo. 

Crop Forecast.— The Director of Statistics 
in his flnuJ memorandum ou the crop of 1018-19 
states that the total area is osliniatod at 800,700 
aciCH, which is us much as 58 per. cent, below 
tlic finally revised acreage (710,600 acres) 
ot 1917-18. The total yield of dye Is estimated 
at 44,100 cwts. at> against 88,800 cwts., the 
finally revised oslimatc of the previous 
year, or u dcci-ease of 50 per cent. The pro- 
dui.:luu of the artillcial dye iu the United 
Kingdom has not lieeii without its effect on 
t he Indian iiidust ry. The bcason, on the whole, 
has not bwm tavourablo for the indigo crop, 
owing mainly to deficient rainfall. 


Details for the provinces are given below : — 


Estimated 
total yield. 


Average yield 
per acre. 


Mbiltas 

TBhai» and OiisBa 

; SStbd FroYlnces 

' '.Itatfab 

'llomtey and Sind (Including Indian 

;;^fitato8) 

>' Bengal •• •* •• 


1918-19.j 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1917-18.j 

1918-10. 

1017-18. 

Cwts. 

Cwt s. 

Acres. 

r- . 

Acres. ! 

lbs. 

lbs. 

28,800 

42,900 

149,100 

324,400! 

22 

15 

6,300 

10,200 

64,200 

86,700 

11 

13 

3,S(JU 

17.400 

50,700 

100 , 200 ! 

8 

10 

3,800 

15,5001 

19,000 

90,70Qj 

19 

19 

1,100 

1,800’ 

7,600 

11,600! 

16 

17 

800 

500j 

10,100 

7,0001 

9 

8 

44,100| 

88,300 

300,700 

710,000| 

16 

14 
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Tea. 


Tea cultlrutlou in India ia chielly Jij 
Aasam, Beugui and Soutluiru India, tlic cuitiva- 
tlou eldu where being coinparaUvely unimpor- 
tant. The latest available oiticial general st/atih- 
tics are those for the year 1916 ( i he statistics 

of production deal, lor seasonal reasons, with 
the calendar year 1910 and those of trade with 
the oiUcial fiscal year 1910-17.) They show a 
total area of 050,800 acres under tea, 2* 5 more 
tiion in 1915. Oltiiisarea, 001,400 acres were 
plucked in 1910, The total number of planta- 
tions was 4,480 against 4,437 in 1915. The area 
under eiilli vutiun luts iiicre.ised in the last 10 
years by 21 per cent, and the production by 5J per 
cent. The average production per acre lor the 
whole of Lidia, excluding Burma (wiu-re the 
l^oduce of the tc‘a gardens is alJiiu.st m holly 
converted into wet pickled Uu, wiiich is eaten 
as a Rondiineiit) was 014 lbs. in 1910 as eom- 
imTvd with 637 lbs. in 19ir>. 


Area and Production. 

The total area under tea was divided bt tween 
the different PfO\ uiccs as follows : — 


A88ani-~ Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley 242,470 

Surma Valley (Cachar and Sylhet). 140,702 

Total, Assam .. .. 389,172 

Boogal 165,709 

Bihar and Orissa (Ghota Nagpur) . . 2 ,iC 0 

United Provinces 7,978 

Punjab 9,879 

Madras 30,919 

Travancoro and Gochin 42,105 

Burma 2,S4l 

Grand Total . . . . oiu,H2.i 


The total production in 1916 was 308,582,088 
lbs., divided between the different parts ol 
India as follows 

Lbs. 

Assam 242,184,571 

Bengal 02,044,990 

Bihar A Orissa 390,971 

United Provinces 2,352,732 

Punjab 1,530,101 

Madras n,304,44o 

Travancore A Cochin . . 17,059,801 

Burma 146,070 


^ Total . . 368,582,688 


rcatures of the Trade. 

The quantity exported in 1917-18 was the 
nigiicht on record. — S:>9 million Iba., an increase 
oi 23 per c. nt. over tlie previous year, and of as 
much . 1 , 35 p r ci ut, above the pre-war average. 
'I’ll value ot rile export.' aTnounti-d to Bs. 17,67 J 
KikJis and bad tlie fevei ot the previous years*] 
nrii-i .s pr» valli d the value would have been ; 
Jl'. 20,09 I.ilchi, i.e., there w'On a diCTTBEe of' 
B . 3,(J2 l:ikh diie to lovvi r prices. The average 
luici- ii ali ed in Calcnlln at the auction 
iliirirm 1917-18 v\af. 7 nnna:' .3 pies pit lb. as" 
8 anna' 8 pies in 1910-17 and wat the 
Iov'.e.'t .inc«- 1912-13. The cstimati d outturn 
ill India in 1917 bu ed on n turns reciivid in 
Mii-' '‘rpjirtnn lit i.-. 370 million lbs. as against 
million lli.-. in the previous season. The 
diiiieiiiti ' ill obtuiiiine loniiagi^ Were the ron- 
•Mllinu iaeior in lln* trade ol the year. 

Th - Fooii foutrolh r ol Ui*^ Majesty’s Govern- 
aieiit tormubii (1 a 'clieme lor purcluidiig and 
diippiii,; Indian tin betwivii Novtmber 1st, 

I L91 7, and Mey oIhI , 1918, and thi^ n llc\cd the 
iinlian m.irki 1 dm lug the latter half of the 
lasoii. The lood Controlli'r originally con- 
.vaeti d lor 40 pt r cmt. oi the Indian crop, but 
•diimstely eoiilracted ior 25 million lbs. In 
‘\c. -.s ot tiii.- amount and finally took all the 
'•a that, oilend in ordi i to All the available 
uitinage. Ol the lolal .shipiiiejits from India, 
90 IS r c» ut. vva<; irom llciigal, 7 per cent, 
irotii Ma.(Ira^, and alnio.-t the whole of the 
reniaindi 1 iroin Bombay. 

Tin main .eaturis ol the export trado wore' 
O) ihe targe inercaH' in the shipuicutF to the 
I I idled Ivingdiun, Canada aud the L-flitcd States* , 
!( 2 ) the Inn a e In ihe exports to Au tralia,'. 

. Cgv pi. Cape Colony, p,-r'.la and Asiatic Turkey 
, (mainly de-opotamia). and (3) the great de- 
er, .n e in the evports to Bu sla and to Chinn. 

I tin I xjiorlsto ihe ridti d Kingdom Were higher 
_ by 12 'iilMloii lbs. or 19 per cint. than tho e in 
191 •'.-17, and Were 37 per Ciiit. above the pre- 
; w.ir avera^^i-. Jt lia.- to be borne in mind that 
I ^ lar".- pan oi ilii‘. made up for the smaller ex- 
l"K-i in ih. ])rrvious years. The direct ship* 

111 Ids to (he United Stati s were nearly seven 
tiiU'.' llio e of 1016-17 and more than eight . 
vi-a s th.- pre-war average, while tho c to Canada . * 
mof|. than doubled. This was due to 'the 
•'tupik'igi Ol 4 xports irom the United Kingdom 
n>ui Llie r. (piin nn iits of Ihi sc countrlis as also 
o. South Atriea and South America were met by 
dinct 3llpnJvllt^ iTom India. The increa e in 
thi d. mauds .Tom North America by 30 million 
lb,, ns compand with tin- previous year is a, 
■'.’U-i f:u*toiy .suture oi tin trade inspiti of .laVa** 
po S4 s,^ ing a shorti r . ea routi to Ami rlca than 
Ihdia. At tile same time the ri‘-c xports of 
Indian tea irom the United Kingdom to r 
til -e markets increa cd in the calendar year y 
1917 to I 41 9,000 lbs. irom 8,014,000 Jbs. in 1916. .< 
Juv^a has bi eu a keen rival oi India In tho " ' 
Anu rican murki t, and the prohibition oi importa ' , ' 
Ol tea from -'ava into the i.'nlted l^fidom had 
.\tb«tralia is said to have consideranly Ineteimed 
the Imports from that soiuce lato Indhk ' 



QUANTITY OF EXPORTS. 

Ibe following table shows tho quantity of Tea exported by sea and b> land to Foreign 
Countrlup from liidiar Ceylon, and Ghina^ in the years 1896>97 to 1017-18, with variations 
Id index numbers, taking the figure of 1 80O-07 as 100 : — 


China t 



India. 


Ibh. 

15:£,:U4,our) 
158,0:19,488 
177,1 fl;j,99'j 
]92,:iU0,<>5S 
182,0l)4.:i0(i 
18:i,7iO,‘Kil 
209,552, 150 
214,;i00,:;2» 
210.770,:Ui0 
2aG,090,-i28 
228,I«7,82G 
2:!0,08i),!2(i 
259, 021 ,004 
25u,4t{S,01 -1 
2(i.;, 515.774 
281,81f»,;i2» 
291 ,71 5.041 
:j02,55G,G97 
:uo,4;J:ijo*3 
202,593,914 
:5G9,0il,Stl 


110 1 ] 
U05i 
U1«J 
U28J 
[ 121 ] 
I! --21 
1139! 
11-121 
ll't-'l 
11571 
11511 
|150j 
II07J 
1170J 
[1 75 j 

Ul»U 

12011 

r22GJ 

[194J 

12401 


Ci ylon < 

lb-,. 

114,le0,;i8 
122,:l05.5l8 
129.tx;i,908 
149,21: l,00:i 
1 4 l,27:»,t>08 
150,8-9,707 
149,-227.2:10 
l57,929,:;s:i 
171,250,70:1 
I7l.55H.no 
I o 1,1 20,-298 
l.'-.l,l.:o.7l« 

I M>.585,924 
1 80,925,1 1 7 
184,720,5:14 
IMl.O {2,:i^0 
1 97.4 1 9. 1 50 
19i,s.:,S,!»lG 
21 1,900, ;5i^3 
208,090,279 
i95,-_;41.,»!>2 


illiick and green, j Brick, tablet dfcdu^t. 


Il04j 
[1111 
HIM 
1130J 
[1311 
I137j 
U35J 
LI4.i| 
1150J 
11501 
lion 
1105! 
11721 
1170J 
llOh] 
11091 
II79J 
11741 
I 195] 
1189] 
117TJ 


i Ibh. 

! 137,097,000 

147.907.200 
' 1.009,007 
1-4-1,270,933 
1 19,:190,000 
128.220,9:1:1 
140,007,807 
132,300,0:i:« 
112,152,5:1:1 
108,804,5:14 

130.022.200 
129,205,7;53 

120.174.800 

12 : 1 , 947,734 

137,788,033 

127.820.800 
103,038.000 

114.089.200 
1-13,002,000 

120.260.800 [78] 
Not. yet. 


[ 86 ] 
192J 
[95 j 
[90] 
[74] 
179J 
[ 88 ] 
L83J 
109J 
167J 
[001 
ISO] 
174J 
177] 
185] 
179] 
104] 
[711 
[83] 


lbs. 

75,781,807 

68.017.007 

71.205.007 
52,190,667 
42,740,533 
78,512,400 

83.813.600 

01.493.733 
70.784,267 
79,500,133 

84.910.000 
80.885,7::3 

79.017.000 
84,158.943 
57, 2.'! 1, 407 
69,733,200 

70.061.600 

84.307.733 
9:1.776,067 
79,259,723 

available 


[983 

[87] 

191] 

66 ] 

[64] 

[lOOJ 

L107J 

[78J 

[91] 

UOIJ 

[108] 

1103J 

UOIJ 

1107J 

173J 

[BOJ 

[89 

[1071 

[119] 

[ 101 ] 


* The figures for yiar^ |>r< vious to 19U5-00 relate to tile cal iidar year as it has been lound 
impOBslble to procure com])Iete data for tie: otticial y<‘ar. 

t For’calendar year. 


Tho following stateiiK'iit illu*ili'ateb the v.i nations In prices of Tiuliaii l(;u •.old at the auction 
sales In Calcutta and declared value'^oj e\]uirt- by Se.*i in 1888-89 and the six years ending 
1016*17, the avorime price 01 ]99i-u2 to 1910-1 i being taken >is 100 in each case. Tho figures 
represent the average of the jnk-e-i per pound of tea from all disliict'* at each sals: — 


^'eur. 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 
1014-13 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 


Av< rjigi’ ]i (Tin 

Indian t<'a. 


.\M-iuge deelureU 
\ului‘ of l:lxpoits 
by Sea. 


i 

1 rriee. 

Vaiiation. j 

1 

rrii'c. 

Variation. 

-V.-. p. 


AB. p. 


8 2 

136 

8 8 

124 

. V 4 

12G 

7 11 

113 

7 1 

US 

7 8 

; 110 

7 9 

129 

K 3 

118 

7 7 

126 ' 

8 3 , 

318 

8 11 

149 

9 5 ! 

135 

S 8 

lU 

9 2 

331 


The average pric ; of Indian tea sold at anction in Calcutta In 1917-18 was 7 as. 3 pies 
per lb* against 8 as. 8 p. in 1916-17 ; and the average declared value of exports by sea was 
7 as. 10 pies per lb. against 0 as. 2 p. in 1916’17. 


The following tabic ehows the quantity of bea» 
; Jn India during the years 1909-10 to 1916-17 


Ifoar. 

I 1909-10 
. 1910-11 

; :i9lb-w 

, 1912-iS 

^1913-14 


Lbs. 

13,477,207 
.. 14,224,808 
.. 15,204,472 
.. 21,730,066 


grctu and black, available for consumption 


Year. Lta. 

1914- 15 10,290,819 

1915- 16 41,311,788 

1916- 17 85,256,846 

.-1917^18 ... . . . jy ot ye t ava ilable. 




Uplt(‘d Kincdom 

Bus&la 

Ctiina (escinaivc of Hongkong) 

Canada 

Australia and New /caUind . . 

Crylon 

United states 

Cbile 

Turkey, A«iatir 
Straits »*i‘.ttl( nienta 

PK‘.^^ia 

Egyit 

flermany 

Aral ia 

Other countries 

Total British Empire - . 

„ Foreign countrU e 

Gbano Total 


Exports of Indian Tea (Quantity in Lbs.) 

- — - Average 

of five 

COUNTRIES. y- ar? 1916-1 

1900-10 to 

1913-11.’ 

BRUi'in Emi'Ire. 

TTnitod Kingdom 19M«1,000 221,928 


<3anada 

Australia 

Oeylon 

Cant' Colons' 
. OtlierBritbl 


tier Britiah Possessions . 


io,iO),onn 

8.078.000 

4.162.000 

l,200,r'00 

116,000 

2.028.000 


lbs. 

266,064,000 . 
21,153.000 

9.020.000 

4.481.000 

6.226.000 

3.220.000 

4.218.000 


Total 'Brltii.U Empire 


' Bmala ^ 
, Vnlit dStat^ 
China 

Other Allies .. 


29,614.000 

2.430.000 

7.809.000 

78,000 


40,0=10,000 


27,604.000 

3,032,000 

0,229,000 

86,000 


8.122,000 

20,065,000 

8,245,000 

737,000 


82,769,000 


Turkey Asiatic 
A'r«ia 
CitUc .. 

Other Qountrics 


-3,321,000 

347,000 

4>1,000 

1,583,000 


1.483.000 

1.263.000 

1.736.000 

11357.000 


1.077.000 

3.486.000 

1.507.000 

8.151.000 


Total lbs. .. I 266,497,000 1 291,403.000 i 850,174,000 V 

Total valu» in Ba. . .| 13,06,78,000 | 16,77,10,000 I 17,6!r;80.il00 ~ 
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Coffee. 


9!h« history of the introdnction of coffee 
into £ndla is very obscnre. Most writers agree 
that It was bronght to Mysore some two con- 
tofles ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Bndan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
farottght seven seeds with him. This tradition 
Is so universally believed in by tlie inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of Its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 10th century 
there is no doubt coffee had foimd its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
piaoted in fulfllment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
waa sneoessfully grown in the Botanic Qardeiu 
Oalentta : but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plaina 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, In Mysore more especially, and thus 
Into the very region where tradition afArms 
It had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first aystomatlo plantation was appar- 
ently Mr. Gannon's near Ghlkmuglur. This was 
established in 1880. It is supposed, however, that 
MajfOT Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
thewynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Oodcbnm's Shovaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr.XJannon's. In 1840 Mr. Giasson form- 
ed a fdantation at Mansntoddy, and in 1846 
ptantatlons were arganised on the Iffllglrl hills. 

The Position of the Industry**— The report- 
ed area under coffee has shown a continuous 
dhnlnutionrfdnoe 1896. 

It is reported that in some of the coffee- 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap 


Brazilian coffees in-the markets of Europe has: 
by bringing down prices, no doubt Injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously; 
but the following figures of export trade show 
no marktd change in the position ainoel902, 
except in the last two years ? — 


Cwts. 

1902-03 209,165 

190301 201,254 

1004-05 329,647 

1905-06 860,182 

1006-07 228,094 

1907-08 244,284 

1008-09 302,022 

1909- 10 232,645 

1910- 11 272,249 

1911- 12 241,085 

1012- 13 267,000 

1013- 14 260.000 

1914- 15 200,000 

1915- 16 177,000 

1916- 17 108.000 

1917- 18 .. .. 196,000 


The exports to the United Kingdom have 
in the last few years fallen off canslderab^, 
there has been a great diminution in the trade 
with France, but exports to other Ccmtinmital 
countries have shown some increase. No esti- 
mate of the quantity of cou'ee coosumed in 
India cai, be giTen, 



The Forests. 


The necessity of protectlnR the vast forest 
trSM In India and Burma was first recognised 
Id the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protext on a limited 
•pale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1886 Doctor Cleghom was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide- 
spread protection in the vast aroas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Oovemment came none loo soon, 
for already In many localities the wanton hack- | 
ing by the local population and even more so ! 
by timber contractors, bad reduced the foreste | 
to a state from which they could not be ex- 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Becruitment of the Staff, 
la order to introduce a systcin of conservative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
Impo^nce to collect a staff of trained forost-ers, 
ana as no forest training eollcge cAisted at tliat 
period in England, the Government of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services of 
throe German Foreat Officers. The first of 
these to como to India w.*is tlie late Sir Jleirich 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., f.r.s. and It was io his extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was mati'riatly 
strengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Indian Army. In 1869 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
joined the service, having received their train- 
ing either in Gemiany or France, and thl« 
system of continental training remained in 
force until 1876. after which the training was 
Oi^ed on entirely at the National Forest 
' achiool of Nancy. The first batch of Coopers 
l£ll trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
ODd the last In 190.7, after which date the train- 
' Ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
^'-•Iso gt the Universities of Cambridge, Edin- 
bnrgb and Dublin. In this way the Govern- 
/,mmt of India have been able to collect by 
'/degt^ a highly drained staff of men to carry 
the administration of their State forests. 
jK^tol strength of the Imperial Establish- 
ml at the present time Is 2H7, of whom 29 
administrative officers and 219 Executive 
^Jlcers, among the latter are included In- 
gtmetors and Research OtBccrs who are employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

In order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened 
In 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Bangers. Recently this School has been con- 
verted Into a College and the Instruction ex- 
tended to Include a course for training men for 
the Piovtnctal Bervlccs. Besides tbe Forest 
College at Dehra two new Bangeis* Schools 
have been established, one at Fyinmaoa In 
Burma and the other at Oolmbatoro In Madras. 
BiMdm thli aeariy every Frovlnce baa eetab- 


lisbed a local Forest Schoo .for the fwifafog 
of the lower subordinate estabUAment. 

Area of State Foreats. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
In 1916-17, 246..579 square miles, or roughly 
one-fifth of the whole of India and 

Burma. Of this 100,808 square - 

are Reserved Forests, 0,140 square miles Pro- 
teeter] Fnrt'sts and 137,131 square miles Un- 
classed forests, by far the greater portion Of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The dl^ 
tribiition of those areas Is by no means uniform: > 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam: 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of aira 
extending into the Himalayas from tbe Nepal 
frontier westward through - the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangctic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and 
putana few forests ocenr except along'the rlveng 
nor docs one como across large wood^ tracts 
until one enters the Ccnti-al Provinces and the 
Godavari catchmcTit area. From there sontii- 
ward in the Satptiras and throughout tbe North 
anti South Decean there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in large 
blocks, while on the AVesiem Ghats, In the 
Nilgiris .ami Anamalis, are found some of* tbe 
finest teak forests of India proper. The TC a# f 
Coast of India is fairly w'ell stocked with forest 
growth, cspeeially in the Godavari basin, to 
ihe west of Cuttack and Puri and again in t^ 
Sund.arbans, wliile the Andamim TbIwh uq 
densely w'ooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure and Orttum. 

The gross Revenue from State forests in 
1916-J7 amounted to Rs. 3,70,61,930, while the 
expenditure stood at Ks 1,87,43,883, giving a 
net revenue of Rs 1,83,18,047. The totid out- 
turn of timber and fuel in that year amounted 
to 306 million cubic feet. The bamboos removed ' 
were valued at 14’5 lakhs of rupees, while the 
total revenue derived frpm Minor Pioduota 
was 124 lakhs of rupees. 

From the a)>ovc figures it will be readily' 
understood that not omy is the revenue reallsM 
by the State considerable but toat the hand* 
i ling of such large amounts of Forest Ptodnoa 
, requires a competent staff of officers. 

I Management. 

Tlie system under which the State forests 
are managed varies in different Provfooea. 
In all cases, however, the aim of tbe Fotest 
Department has been to introduce "Woridng 
Plans for their forests, based on Bnrqpeaa 
systems of management. The system mogt' 
usually adopted in India, especially tor woifc*; 
ing tlie valuable teak and sftl tcrata, 4a thb 


and other coniferous forests and alao In a leW' 
instances In sftl forests, the Uniiogm 
or a system by which trees of more ov tarn 
uniform age are grouped together te hnsn 
apsiled, and tUi method of i ^ ^ 



forest. 
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* may come Into more neneral nse io 

ttMiratme. as a greater number of trrined 
oSoeis become available. In many ca^, 
.'^Mring to the destruction of the forests In the 
■ — ^ it only *bcen possible to prescribe 
ovement ITcIling, though in time a more 
liar system of working will be introdween. 
forests which arc destined to supply snmll 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tion are generally worked by either the Cop* 
ffi Tf with Standard or Pme Coppice methods, 
Secording to the state and composition of the 
iateBt. while certain areas have b<*cn put aside | 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder llcscrvcs 
^ as gnuing areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

'The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Trigono* 
metrical Survey Department. The an‘u for 
rvlilcb detailed surveys have been prejared 
was tonghly 84,53? square miles in^ IDIG-IT, 
to which figure yearly additions arc bring made. 
As soon as possible after the coinpilatiou of 
detailed maps, A^'orking Plans arc prepared 
for the forest, and up to 19J6-17 about .08,588 
sqnaxe miles of Forests have been dealt with. 

Method of Extraction. 

Once the forests have been organized and 
MIS of workhig prepared by an oitieer put 
i special duty lor the purpohc, it renmins for 
UN executive olBcers to arrange tor the ex- 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro- 
visians of the sanctioned plans. This work 
Is carried out in various ways in diflt'rent loca- 
lities. Sometimes It Is done dcpartmcntally, 
as for Instance in certain divisions on the West 
and idso in three or four of ttie western 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma. Tills system 
wbiob had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and con- 
tractors dbuld not bo obtained, has now geiie- 
lally been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work the forests or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case 
of MS Venable teak forests of Burma tbc 
system of grouting leases for a period of from 
10 to 20 years has generally been adopted and 
bos been found to work satisfactorily, the 
for fdllug being marked by the Forest 
jrtment. In other provinces this system j 
/ been adopted on a more restricted scale, 
ma In India proper the custom of holding 
sales and sdling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and pi-ofitablc. 
tin right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
put up for auction, which gives the highest 
bidder the right to collect the produce from 
'the forest for a given period, guiierally one 
year. In order to meet the requiremeuts of 
ibe local population a system of issuing per* 
mit* Is in force, 'the permit being issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
nt n low fee to other persons. This enables 
igrioulturists to obtain their requirements 
Si to fuel, building timber and grass, etc., with- 
and without having to pay enhanced 


by the public. For instance the nnmbor of 

tree species is about 2,500, while the number 

of woody shrubs and climbers is not for short 
of that total. . Of all Indian speeies of timber 
teak stands first, both in quality and as to the 

amount annually exported mom the State 

forests. S:il comes next in importance and is 
obtained in the greatest quantities from the 
United Provinces and Hepal, while a very 
considerable amount is also available fkom 
Beiigiil, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Feudal ory States of Orissa. Of other 
sp'Hiies if nearly etiuol importance Is deodar, 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal- 
wfMMl, LI :^>o and black wood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for building pur- 
poses ufid furiiitiurc making; the sundii-wood 
of tlie Sundarbans and Basscln, used In boat 
and carriage building ; Andaman and Borman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car* 
riages, furniture and railway carriages; the 
Pyinkado of Burma, used In building and 
one of ibe first sleeper woods In the world; 
the Bed Saiidars of Madras, babul, the in or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other pu^r>ses and Khair from 
which “ Cntch *’ is obtained. A great variety 
of other useful limbcTS e(»uld be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance io the above, which 
go (o* supply the miuircments of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 


to' a middleman. 

fil dealt with in tbe same way. 


I to grazing 


Important Timbers. 

fphm fensts m British India contain a vast 
nmmb V of tnes and woody plants, In fe^ a 
m gNiUv suDllw than is genemUy leaUMd 


Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Forest Products; tbs 
most important come under the main heads, 
fibres, and ilosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resins, 
rubber, drugs and spices, edible products; 
bamboos, tanes, and animal and misceUweous 
products. The number is very large, while 
Bonie of them arc of conddorable economic 
imimrtancc, sO’much so tiiat they realized over 
117 lakhs ofxupees in 1915-16. It is not pos- 
sible to do more tliau to mention one or two 
of the most Itiiporrant of those commodlriss; 
as for Ltstance inyiabolams for tanning. Cutcb 
IS of cvfm greater Importance, being pfo** 
duced cliieily in Buiuia and the United Pro- 
vuices thougi) also prepared on a mere limited 
scale elsewhere. Another equally well known 
product is lae, produced chiefly in Sind and Ibe 
Ckijit ral Provinces which besides being used lo- 
caUy, is annually exported in the form of ■haliag^ 
Of ottier Aliiior Forest Products which deserve 
mention are ro^ba and lemon oils; gnmlcino, 
babul gum, gurjuu oil, ttiitsi damar and nibber, 
wliieli'aru classed as exuded products; eabaf 
glass for r^permaking and mutij grass fer 
fibre and thatching ; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil. sandal and agar wood cul andthe 
essential oils obtained from them ; simul floes 
used Cor stuffing pillows; komella powder 
and lac dye used for dyeing; podopfaylluni^ 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper aiid <« 
strychnine, come under tbe head of drugs and ' 
spices ; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values. 

From wbat has been said above It wUI .be 
seen that the Minor Products obtatoed ftom 
the Indian forests play by no means a amaii 
part in the economy and commene of tlM 
country. 


^24 PoHsk. 


TheBtatomont below lelatiug to Exports of Forest Products is taken from tlie ** Annual 
ncitani of BtstlsticsrclatiDg to forest Administration in British India "for 191017, leoeoitly 
issued: — 


Articles of Forest Produce. 

Quantity in Tons of 

20 cwt.in tile case 
of teak and otlier 
timbers, cubic 
tons. 

• , 

Valuation at Fort 
of shipment in 
1916-17. 

Average of 

6 y«*aTs 
1911-J2 to 
1915-10. 

In 1016-17. 

Total. 

P>T Toil. 




• It-. 

1^. 

C'uoiilchoue raw 


'»»•>•* i 

1 i,:>s.h!, 2 s.s 

4.008 

1" Button 

■1 

j 


I 


J.ac \ Sholl 

> («) 

('0 

i («) 

(«) 

(. Slick.sr.rd and oMvi* kinds 





Culeh and Gam birr 

4.1 G2 

;m‘I4 


3.53 

llyrabo1am<; 

Gt.-’jr 


, 01 ,90..'>:;o 

113 

Cardainums 

' («/) 

0>) 

i («> 

(«0 ^ 

Sandal, Ebony and otiirr oriisvm* iilui; 




vfooda 


il) 

! I^\04.7J'M 



Teak 

i 


! 4rt.OO,OS7 

189 

Oilier timbers 

i 5,911*1 

2.7?'7 

2,1.1.903 

77 

Total in 101 6-1 7 .. 

• • • • 



„ 1915-)6 .. 

• • 

.. 4,7n,*JO,44S 


,, 1914*16 •« •• 

»• 

4,17,19,407 


„ 1U13-11 •• 

.. 

.. 1,5J 

,25,118 


1:U2-13 •• 

.. 

4,o: 

,S0,til;i 



(а) The dHailcd figures of lac and card'iiuuiu'« an: mit. pablNlied in the Seaborne trade 
sccooiita of Dritish India, haxing been temporarily di^-eoiitiiiiK'd under ordci>r of Commerce and 
Industry JJcpartiuent, 

(б) Quantity (whuUier by weight or mcaMUicinejit) ih not recorded. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES. 


In a biochuie published in 1917 the Govern- ; 
ment officially reviewed their work and Indicated 
tlie scope of its development and its potenti- 
alities. The most interesting port of this memo- 
randnm was that wblcli summarised the develop- 
ment of Indian forest industries. First amongst 
these was placed the Indian pine resin industry. 
Xn this it was stated that from very small begin - 1 
nin^ in the United Provinces and later in tlie | 
Punjab the industry has grown until for the year 
~ 1 30th June 1916, the annual resin collec- 1 

Lthe United Provinces and the Punjab 
to 69,980 maunds net (2,502 tons), 

- lions covering 62,000 acres of forest | 

1,141,000 blazes or channels in work giving 

employment to at least 2,400 operatives. The i 
gross revenue was Bs. 6,04,249, the gross trad* ! 
jug account profit Bs. 1,73,802 and the net trad- 


ing account profit Bs. 1,46,794, while the Invest* 
C(1 capital stood at Bs. 1,61,906. The poesild- 
iitlcs of development of tlie pine indnstry are 
cnnsidorablc. 

fsext in regard to paper it was pointed out 
that the present demand is supplied by the mills 
in India to a small extent. Of the total demand 
the Indian paper mills produced In nomnal 
times about 26,000 tons which during the waif; 
has risen nearly to 30,000 tons. The impurta" 
of paper and paste board in India In 1914-13' 
amounted to 51,390 tons valued at £ 709,872 ofe' 
including note paper at a total of £ 879,299. 93ie 
demand tor paper in India may theroforo be pn^ 
at about 76,000 tons per annum of which India 
supplies one-tlilrd. In the matter of paper palp' 
India Imparts 13,260 tons. The most Imponoin 
raw material used in India is Sabalbhalwff oc bfiib 





iraflfl, which is obtained from the forosts of 
JBemgal, Chhota Naspore, Orissa, Nepal and the 
tliiitM l^vinces. ^bo enarmons supplies of 
bamboos and elephant grass available could be 
Utilised for the manufacture of the 60,000 tons 
of paper and pasteboard which India now im- 
ports annually. 

Another prennising forest Industry is matches. 
The diffiemties under which the industry 
labouiB is that imported matches are very 
dheap. Great difficulties had been ex- 
perienced in obtaining first class indigenous 
timber within the working figure of cost, railway 
freight has bit the local trade and the cost of 
landing the timber at the factory site has in many 


cases turned oUt to bo excessive. In spite of 
these difficulties the industry still pendm and 
the edution of the problem m Northeni 
India is found to lie in the erection of portable 
or semi-portable splint machines in tiie 
vicinity of the spruce and silver fir forestB and 
by exporting the prepared splints to centnl 
match factories in the plains. 

Another promising industry is the antiseptic 
treatment of timber which has given gbod results 
but for its full development requires the establish- 
ment of the manufacture of coal tar creosote 
locahy. The following figures show the steady 
groath of the forest revenue in recent years. 


Financial results of Forest Administration io British India from 1S64-05 to 1913-14 (in 
lakhs of mpccs). 


Quinqucnuial ])Criod. 

Gross revenue 
(average iier 
annum). 

'Expenditure 
(average per 
annum^ 

SuTplilS 
(average per 
annum). 

I^cxcentdge df 
surplus to 
gross revenue. 


liiikhn 

bsikiifl 

l.ukUn 

i.tikits. 

1864-65 to X8G5-G1) . . 

37.4 

2:1.8 

13.6 

36.4 

1860-70 to 187:}-74 

.ic.-a 

U9.:) 

17.0 

; 30.2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . . 

I <Mi.6 

4.1.8 

20.8 

' 81.2 

1870-80 to 1883-84 

'' 88.2 

56.1 

32.1 

1 36.4 

1884-85 to 1888-81) . . 

, 116.7 

74. » 

42.4 

1 36.3 

1880-90 to 1803-91 .. 


86.0 

73. •’i 

! 40.1 

1804r-95 to 1898-99 

177.2 

' 98.0 

7.). 2 

44.7 

POO-IOOO to 1903-04 .. 

196,6 

112.7 

S3. 9 

42.7 

|004-05 to 1008-09 . . 

257.0 

141.0 

110.0 ' 

45.1 

1009-10 to 1913 14 .. .. 

206.0 

, 163.7 

132.3 ■ 

• 44.7 


This statement exliibiis the striking fact tliat crease in tlie surplus is all the more satisfactory 
the surplus has increased nearly ten-fold during ' when it is considered that all capital expendltnie 
the last fifty years, and that it averaged £ 882,000 I has been met from revenue and that a conslder- 
sterling per annum during the last quinquennial ! able proportion of this expenditure is Inooned 
period, without including the large sum represent- ' on silvicultural and other operations which as a 
ed by the value of forest produce given away j rule do not show any return for a long period 
ftee or removed by right holders, which at a rough of Umc. 
estimate amounts to over £ 400,000, The in- { 
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BUBBES CULTIVATION. 


The molt important mbber^yleldins tree 
found growing natorally in the Foiesta of India 
Is Fieua ekutiea, a very large tree of tho outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Kbasla Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Cliarduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Dl\n8ion, as also 
fn the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhatl Sub- 
IMvision in the Kamrup Division. There are 
'also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in tho Indian and Burmaii fon'sts from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts liave been made 
to cultivate Para, Ceara and Castllloa in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India projM'r th(‘ 
chief attempin were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubber 
Is being grown as a commercial product rather 
In Burma than the rest of India. 


The production 
confined to Assam, 
Presidency r — 


of rubber in India is 
Burma, and the Madras 


Assam 

Madras 

Burma 


Total 


Acres. 

4,081 

12,022 

29..544 

40,247 


No. of trees. 
lM7,4:iO 
1,G:10,476 
4,911,399 
0,085,305 


The ylidd of Assam plantatlonB is idaftludy 
small, and the number of trees to the sen u 
much less than In Madras and Burma. The 
outturn of Madras in 1013 was more than 
double that of Burma, wbera most of the trees 
being less than six yean old are not yet pro- 
ductive. All planting Is stomp planting ablmt 
9 to 12 mouths old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years from the date. of planting. The 
averai yield in Burma from 4 to 6 yean old 
trees is 1^ to 3 lbs. per tree per year. The 
capital invested is from £22 to £25 per acre. 
I’hc -age cost of production is about Is. 
6d. to la. 10 Id. per lb. 

There has been a steady devclqpmciit In the 
exports of rubber from India. The ex- 
])oris in 1917-18 amounted to 8,430,000 lbs., the 
iiighe^t on record, nearly eight times the annual 
.'iverage exfiorts during tho pre-war qulnqnen- 
liiiini. Nearly Hcven-tcnlhs of the exports went 
Iroiii Madras, and the remainder almost entirely 
from liiirma. 

lilBUoGRAPBT.— For fuller details sec “Dle- 
tionary ol the Economic Products of India ** 
and the aliriciged edition of the same published 
I in liK)8 iindeT the title •' The Commercial pio^ 

■ ducts of India *’ by Sir George Watts; and the 
** Cc>mm(‘rcial Guide to the Forest Economic 
I Products of India '* by R. S. Pearson, pub* 
‘liphed by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 

The total imports of matches into British India in 1017-18 wore over 18 milUon 
gross, valued at approximuhdy Rs. 2,34 laklis. In 1918-17 there was a setback In the Imports 
of matches, 11 million gross l)eing imported against 10 million gross in the previous year. 
British matches have almost disapix-ared from the market. Japanese matches ate ordinarily 
of very inferior quality, hut they arc rheup, and as the Indian Is runtent with a poor quality at a 
low price, these matches arc occupying tho market to the exelnsion of the more highly priced 
matches and even to the detriment ol the cheap Swedish matches. The percentage shares of tho 
Uuited Kingdom, Japan, and Sweden in tho. pre-war ye.ar w'crc 7'53, and 20 respectively;!!!! 010-17 
the percentagos were 4*83, and 13. The development of the trade in rect'nt yean Is of more 
fchan oidlnary interest, and the figures in tho following table siieak for themselves: — 


I Tw<‘lvo months, April to March. 


“ ■ ~ 

j 1913. 

1914. 

IBIS. 1 IMO. 

. Fapan • - • • > • 1,000 gross boxes . 

Sweden ,, 

Norway . 

. Avstria-Hungaiy .. „ „ . 

Bciginm „ „ . 

OofuiflDir If If* 

ibndts Settlements (chiefly of 

Japanese manufacture) ,• „ • 

Other countries •* -• » i. * 

Total : 

7,209 
4,220 
! 1,419 

i 1,1 •'>4 

j 347 

1 351 

248 

81 

7,287 

3,635 

865 

1,377 

307 

189 

86 

148 

10,478 

2,877 

649 

815 

172 

96 

166 

162 

15,278 

2,321 

544 

"^*88 

7 

96 

26 

15,125 

18,894 

16,415 

18,805 

In normal years matches are also imported 
' funn Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium. 
In the opinion of tho Forest experts at Debra 
Ihm there Is an abundance of raw material in 
this country for match manufacture. 

Ittdlnn ttnibors for matches. — In an article 
- 1. «miIbAIui mitdt inda&y^wbldi 
.'4*%. imUm JertnUemtU th* wood. Ow 

following spectes are aaid to be employed in 
Burma for match apllnts: Bombax inaum, H. 
malabaficum (slmnl), Antkoembahu CodOmlo 
(kadam). Sanoeaphaliu eormu, Bpondtes 
Ungaro (amrm), and SngOlSkita^SZ 
(palam). Iheae wooda are not tha best iSr the 
purpoae* but are thoae meet eeaily proomnlileL 
iSme am ottiv Undi cl whits ira^ sash « 
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Paper Making, 


poplar. pbM^ wUlofr. and alder, in abundant 
duaaftlti^ but they are diffleult to artraot and 
tBaaqNJrt and ate therefore ooetly. 

The attempts to icannfactnte matdiea In 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great ancoees. bat recently two well-equipped 
nctoriea have been started in Burma which 

g ive promise of good results. One of these is 
I Bongoon and is owned by Chinese ; ttie other 
Is at Ifandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment. Further investigations are said to be 
neeeasary in order to settle tlie question as to 
the moat suitable woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con- 


duslon it Is thon^t that Burma will be able to 
produce matcdieB of Urst-elaaB quality. It may 
be added that in lOlS^ the latest year forurUm 
complete statistics are avidlabie^ there were 
six match factories in India. 

The Law in India prohibiting the import* 
ation of the old sulphur matclics as from July 
let, 1913, has not smously affected the position 
of the Swedish manufacturers, as they were 
able to supply another ** stiike-anywhereT* 
matcli to take the place of the kind then pro- 
hibited, but as the new kind is dearer to mann- 
facturc tile prices have gone up. and arc 
likely to rise still further. 


PAPER MAKING. 


This industry before the war did not make 
the headway In India that had boon anticipated, 
there being only 11 mills at work now with an 
aiitl.orised capital of Be. 4 Of lakhs, from which 
the output in 1910-17 was 31,000 tons compared 
with 26,450 tons, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. Further in entases in outturn are 
hampered by tlie inability to sooure new machi- 
nery and tlie irregular arrivals of chemicals of 
which the cost continues steadily to rise. 

In India the effects of the war were 
mmediately felt in the rise in the price of wood- 
pulp, which is used in consideralile quaTit.it.ies by 
mills. The hi£^ cost of import'd woodpulp and 
the Increasing price paid for raw materials sucli 
as baib grass, tlie cost of iransportiug the raw 
material to the mills, and the temporarily high 
cost of diemicals arc the ciiief obstacles to the 
development of the local industry. Tlie posi- 
tion may be greatly improved when the n«>w 
sources of raw materials ore exploited and the 
products made readily available. 'J'be total 
emummptioQ of paper in India is at present 
estimated at about 80,U00 tons per annum, of 
which over 30,000 tons are iminiifaetiimd in 
bdia, and the balanee (diiefly higli class stiilion- 
ery) is Imported. Ibc war has been of gn^it 
advantage to Indian paper mills as it has rc- 
snltod in curtailing the competition from abroad, 
and Indian niills have accordingly been able, 
with the decreased supply for consumption, 
to raise their prices. 


acre of tiamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
st<uus equivalent to 6 tons of merchantaUe 
Cf'lliilose. Ilk 1905 Air. li. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of mann- 
factiiriiig paper pulp. Uis report on the subject 
appeared in March 1900. lie made numerous 
experiments witli bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which fnrther eimuiry 
should be made, i^ubsequently Air. W. j^tt. 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Bes- 
earcli Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
proc(iSscs, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with ri'inarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and intemodes. His results . were embodied 
in the **Heport on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Troduction of Paper-pulp/* published 
in 1911. Mr. B. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service. Dehra Dim, os tlic oiitenme of enquiries 
made tliroiighont India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilisation of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Pa))er-pnlp, The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually uscfl fur paper. Tlie cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper tiian imported uiibicaclicd spruce 
sulphite and unbleaclied sabai gross pulp. In 
1915 Air. Dhniva Suinunas pnbli^ied a pamph- 
let, Dcndroc^alamiis Strictus Bamboo of the 
Danes, as the result of inxestigntious carried on 
in Bansda St.'itc. 


There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, vur., at 
Tltagarh, Eankinara and Baniganj in Bengal, 
the upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Beay AUll at Poona. There are also two 
•mailer mills at Bombay and Surat wlilcb make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
^ber mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
enunent orders paper is placed in India. 

The existence of the local industry depends 
chiefly on toe supply of Sabai grass which on 
account of unfavourable seasons sometimes 
yields short crops. It is of great importance, 
therefore, to look for materials affording a 
oonstant outturn, and various reports have 
been published on the available paper-making 
matenals. .Considerable attention has been 
devoted toABambCMi, since 1875 when It was 
found toat|tols plant— of which there are four 
ifliisf vaiienes in India— yielded a fibrous paper 
•took whleh made a quality of paper aupenor 
to esparto grass and at a oimndenbly Jam 
wst* It was at that time estlnuited that one 


The leading Indian paper grass for toe 
last thirty years has been toe bhaib, bhabar. 
or sabai grass of Noitikem India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Kagpur and llajmidial to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Teral. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
gaiij is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 30*6 to 
45*5 per cent, of bleached ceUnlose. 

Imported materials.— Paper-making mate- 
rials, mostly woodpulp, are normally imported 
; to a great extent from the United Klngdcm, 
Austria-llungary, Sweden, and Germany. Of 
chemicals the blcaclking material, caustic soda, 
and sulphur or sulphuric acid ate Imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. Bosla la 
already being manufactured by the Foveat 
Department In the United l*rovlnoeB.fioin Grade 
reslB obtained by tapping pine trees la the 
HlmalayaB forests, and the pcodaotls taken by 
the paper milto Inladia. 
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Mines and Mineraisi 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1916 and 1817 . 


Mineral. 

1 

1 1916. 

1 

1 1917. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 



£ 

£ 

1 ‘ 

£ 


Coal 

Gold 

. 

9.878,664 

2,909,629 

4,511,645 

2,223,880 

699,081 

*8*r,134 

+16* 3 
—3*8 

Manganese -oie 
Petrulciun .. 


1.187.026 

1,119.405 

1,.>01.080 

3,002,964 

14,054 

’ 26)441 

+•9 

-5-4 

Salt 

Saltpetre . . 

. 

728,yr>‘< 

607,488 

983,1.57 

527,666 

254,709 

* 7*9* 822 

+34*9 

—13*1 

Tungsten-ore 

Lead and Lt'ad-ore 

• 

497,997 

428,989 

029,074 

510,399 

12.->,r)77 

82,156 

.... 

+26*3 

+19*1 

Mica 

Building IVI^tcriiils 
road noietal. 

Silver 

Tin-ore and Tin . . 

UJK 

911,680 

209,9«4 

SS,GS7 

99.902 

508,1 7:'. 
249,776 

297,216 

6((,5a3 

196,493 

40,442 

148.529 

27,231 


+63 

+10-3 

+167*5 

+69*3 

Jade Stone 

Irou-oro 

. . 

4«,926 

37.081 

67,502 

39,977 

18,576 

1,996 

.... 

”+5*2 

Monazitc . . 

Biiby, Sapphires 

Spinel. 

Chromite . . 
Magnesite .. 

and 

97,734 

97,519 

16,403 

14,065 

56,489 

51,891 

26,216 

14,559 

18,775 

14,318 

0,815 

494 


+50 

+38-2 

+69-8 

+.3-5 

Alum • 

.Clay 


6,205 

4,645 

3,707 

9,019 

4)974 

2,498 

—40*3 

+94*1 

rCopper-on? . . 
pCornndum .. 


9,2.59 

2,789 

30,162 

9,874 

26,909 

1,001 


+825*6 

+30*2 

Steatite 

Gfhphitc . . 

•• 

2,628 

1,501 

6,470 

547 

9,812 

”’*354 

+146-2 

—63*6 

Ochre 

Agate 

•• 

941 

783 

1,630 

255 

089 

”’*628 

+73*2 

—67*5 

Bismuth .. 

Gypsum . . 


’ *745 

169 

1.094 

1C3 

289 

.... 

'+38*8 

Antimony-ore 

Bauxite 

.. 

609 

4(» 

199 

620 

”’*167 

364 

a • a • 

—72*4 

+83-9 

Diamond . . 
Molybdenite 

-• 

361 

202 

1,826 

626 

1,465 

424 

s 1 • • 

a • a « 

+405*8 

+209-9 

Amber 

Platinum . . 

Asbestos . • 

•• 

1.57 

40 

684 

19 

:ut:t 

527 

”'*303 

• • • • 

27 

+.335*7 

—58-7 

Total 

.. 

11,916,460 

13,351,364 

1,626,663 

191,768 

+12*4 



1 


+1,434,895 1 
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Ktikes and liiinirats, 


The featnn which stands out most piomi* 
nenUy In a survey ot the mineral Industries 
of India Is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
m essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has bemi made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
eonveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century .igo. The EuroiM'au 
ehemlst armed witli cticap supplies of sul- 
furic acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
ntelghts and increased focililics for intennU 
dlstribation by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all l)ut 
remote locaUttes, the once tlourihliing native 
manufactures of alum, the varhms alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and Iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade In nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that Invasion is of recent date. The 
lugh quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and bra^ 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
anoient metallurgical world, wliiie as a cliicf 
source of nitre India hold a position of peculiar 
political importance mitil, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Euroiw 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of exploBivoB. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manulkctuTes connected with Jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must bo reached at which 
^0 variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Host of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal— Gondwuna coal-flelds. Outside 
Bengnl the moit important mines are those at 
Blngueni In Hyderabad, but there are a number 
«f imiller mines which have been worked at 
time or another. 


1 Province. 

1916. 

1017. 

ITyderahad . . 
North-West Frontier * 
Province . . 

• 

Tons. 

76 

Tons. 

216 

47,440 

49^0 

6;iM6 

Punjab 

13,841 

Bnjpiitana (Bikaner) . 

.... 

.... 

Total 

J7,2U.^ 

18,212,018 


The growth of the Coni Mining Industry 

may be roiiglily gauged from the following 
tabic showing the number of Joint-Stock OoSl 
ComiMuies and their total iiald-np capitaL 


No. Bs. 

190fi-07 66 200 lakhs. 

1907- 08 115 432 „ 

1908- 09 125 658 „ 

1009-10 128 731 „ 

1910- 11 129 721 „ 

1911- 12 .. 128 722 „ 

1912- 13 139 716 „ 

1913- 14 143 725 „ 

1014-15 145 744 „ 


Output in 1917. — ^’nierr. wa*) a large increase 
in the output. in 1017 which wns 17,326,384 tons. 
This is an increase of 907,302 tons or 5.58 per 
cent, over tht' output of 1016, the average 
increase dturiiig the previous ten years being 
730,611 tons. The increase represents an 
addition of nearly one million tons in two years. 
The opi'iilng stocks W(>rc 697,270 tons, and. the 
closing stocks were 518,838 tons. The despatebea 
amounted to 14,970,190 tons, and the* colliery 
con8uin])tiou to 1 ,835.510 tons (10* 50 per cent, 
ol the output). The amount of coal delivered 
to coking was 600,122 tons, from which 100,820 
tons of tmrd e.okc and 225,120 tons of soft coke 
Were m;idc. This increase was general Ihtou^- 
out British India, and only on five of the seven- 
teen coalflelds ivas there failure to respond 4o 
it. Amongst these five, however, were the 
Important Kanigaiij and Girdih coalfieldBi the 
other three txliig small fields, llie main 
increase was in the Jharia coalfield, the output 
Ol wliich wns 833,470 tons more than in 1016. 


n*iivlncial prodnctlon of coal during the 
9uanl016andl017. 


Province. 


1916. 

1017. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

JMm » 

•• 

267,315 

801,480 

Bslnolilstan 


42,163 

40,785 

Bengal .. 

• • 

4,092,876 

4,681,671 

Bihar and Oriass 

•• 

10,767,088 

11,932,410 

108,407 

Burma ' » 


200,285 

Oentml India .. 


287,882 

871,498 

OenM ProTlnoes 

«9 

ei5,2M 

080,889 


War Conditions. — Of the total ontput. 
16,562,712 tons, or 95*59 per cent, were raised 
in Bi'ugol and Biliar and Orissa, the percentue 
of the previous 'five years being 95* 80. It is 
difficult to draw any comparison between the 
conditions in these two coalfields in 1017, and ■ 
those previously existing, as they were to BUdh 
a large degree influenced, even dominated, by 
war requirements. All the better coals were 
requisitioned by Government for m i litar y 
purposes, direct and indirect, at fixed prieea ' 
and these coals uatorolly hod the benefit ot ^ 
priority as regards transport. The result wia ‘ ' 
tliat the demand for the noa-requlsltioned 
coals exoceded the available supply, and prices / 
fox such coals ranged for above the prises of te ^ 
requisitioned coals, and were, abnocmrily UA 
eBpechdly If tbslr Inferior qosUtif Is Min 
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oonsldexatloa. It may be safely stated that 
ibe end of September there was not a mine 
In the Jharia coalfield, capable of being worked, 
which waa not being worked, many of them 
being minute cdhctms, raising inlrrior coal 
- which had been closed down lor years. Tlie 
same remarks apply to the Mugina area of the 
Baniganj field. Of the twenty-five largest 
concerns in both fields only five showed increases, 
and some showed considerable decreases, com- 
pared with 1910. 

The Output per person employed w*as (a) 
below ground 182 tons, and (t) nlxive and below 
ground 113 tons. The figures lor the five years 
preceding were (a) 178 and {b) 115. Taking 
each group of coalfields separately, these figiiiv's 
were as follows : — llt nga] and Bihar (n) 18C 
and 181 , (t) 115 and 116 ; Assam (a) 1.56 .and 170, 
(M 102 and 112; Balucliistnn (a) 67 and 69, 
(b) 43 and 45 ; the Central Tiovirces (a) 135 and 


120, <b) 88 and 82 ; and the Punjab and Nocth-* 
West-i^ntlcr Proiince (a) 72 and 71, (b) 4ft 
and 46. Tlic output in England In 1916 was 
S23 tons per person cmidoyed below ground 
and 251 tons i>cr person employed above and 
below ground. The whole question of the 
output of Indian coal is one of labour. Given 
a HiitOeicnt supply, the output from the existing 
workings could be increased 50 per cent. 

Prices. — ^The consideTable Increase In the 
output in 1915 combined with the lack of sea- 
borne transport resulted in a considerable fail 
in the pit's mouth value in the chief producing 
areas, the price failing in the Bengal fields from 
Ks.3-12 10 per ton in 1914 to Bs. 8-6-2 In 1015* 
and in Bihar and Orissa from Bs. 8-8-4 to 
li». 2-15-6. In 1917 the average pit's mouth 
value In Bengal rose to Bs. 8-15-1, and In Bihar 
and Orissa to Bs. 3-5-10. 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Ori^^a arc the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron sniolt- 
Ing, however, was at one time u w'idohpr<-ad in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts oi ilie Indus, 
Ganges and Bralnnaputra in whicli slug hcai)s 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining siifDcient supplits of 
ore from deposits that no European ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to IntrodiUM' i:.iiropeau proeetH's 
for the manufacture of pig- iron and steel were 
mcoxdcd in 1830 in the sontli Arcot District, 
miice that date various other attempts have 
Rteen made but none proved .'t success b<>ioro 
^watnowln operation near Ihirakariii Bdiaul. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works vras origi- 
nally dioscn on acooimt of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the. eoal-bcaring liaro- 
kar and Baniganj stiiges stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from tliis form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore u.sed in the 
blast furnaces. Becently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Mmiblium and 
Slni^bhum districts, and tlic production from 
the lost named district has largi-iy replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near tha 
Iron-works. The Bengal Iron and St.cel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Baniganj and arc now obtaining their 
oies exdusively from t^eKolhun Estate, 8ingh- 
bhum. The deposits are known as Fanslra Bill 


ORE. 

I and Buda Hill situated about 12 miles and -ft 
I miles south-east of Sflauharpiir Station, Bengal 
i Eagi>ur Bailway. The total qiiantity^ of ore 
I in tliesc two doiKtsits has been estimated to be 
about 10 millions tons. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakclii posscsseB slightly 
ridicr and purer ore-bodies in the Baipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the di'posits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-di^posits 
have all Ix'on found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, In close asso- 
ciation with granite On the one hand and granu- 
litic rocks on the other. These latter have been 
noted ill the field as chaniockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loo.wely no doubt, but pro- 
bably in the main correctly, to cMiver types of 
pix-tty widely varying acidity. In still more 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quart/ rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
qiiartz-iron-orc roeks. TJiese last are Of the 
tyiN's so commonly associated with Indian 
iron-ores, but arc here not so prominmit aala; 
Usually the case. 

Tliere was a slight increase In the output 
of iron ore in 1917. The Tata Iron and 
Steel CoTnT»sny produced 167,870 tons of pig 
iron and 114,027 tons of steel Including steel 
rails, wiiile the Bengal Iron and Steel Company 
jircKlnccd 80,262 tons of pig and 2,256 tons of 
cast-iron castings. In the Central Provinces 
there was a slight increase in the number of 
Indigi'iioiis furnaces at work, 812 being operated 
during the year, but there vas a fall in pro- 
duction. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry commenced some twenty 
peaoi ago by quarrying the deposits of ttie 
£[sagBpatam district, and from on output of 
674 tons In 1802; the production rose rapidly 
' tO' 01^008 tons In 1000 when the richer deposits 
. Ut the. Oentcsl Provinces were also attacked, 
W!l H»W ^ fff 


than the Visagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Bnasia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
important depeslts oeenr In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Oentral India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Csotral 
provinces, The uses \q ^e oro {g pqf 
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we Bomewhat varied. The peroxide Is used 
by glMs manufacturers to destroy the green 
onour in glass making, and it is also used In 
porodaln painting and ylazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
i In the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
In eted manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 1.50,100 tons, the progress 
IMF the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the hiidi pnees prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247.427 tons; the following year It 
was more than doubled (571,405 tons), and in 
1907 the Agues again rose to 002.201 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,075 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1010 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1011 
it fell to 670,290 tons. In lOlG the output was 


645,204 tons valued y.o.B. at IhdiaB Ports at 
£1,487,026. The ore raised in the Central Pro- 
vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 5p to 
54 per cent, of the metal, and In consequence of 
its high quality is able to paysthe heavy tax of 
freiglit over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America, for 
the %vhole of the ore Is exported to be used prin- 
cipally in steel manufacture in the United 
lUngdom, Germany and the United Statoa. 

Manganese was one of the minerals which wore 
largely ailccti'^d by the war, the exports being 
restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
small qiuintity to the United States ; the quan- 
tity pnxluced in 1017 amounted to .500,813 tons 
valued, f. o. h. at Indian r*ort^,at £ 1,401,080, 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India i.n derived from ilio fColar gold Held 
in Mysore. During the last decade t))e produc- 
tion of this mine reached its higiicst point in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1007. 
The figures for the latter years rovcsal a small 
Improvement. The Nizam's mine at lloiii in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a rcHpuciable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other itiiiios 
from which gold was raised were tliose in tin* 
IMiarwar district ot Bombay and the Aiianiapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar miii<‘S gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1010, 
the amount being 2.532 ounces, valued at its. 
1.61,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 til) 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. Tlie Kyaukpazat mine 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1003, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 


down. In 1002 dredging operations were 
stai'ted on t he Irrawaddy river near Myitkylna, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
tell to .5,072 ounces in 1010 increasing again 
to 6,390 ounces in 1011 and l>eing in 1013, 
only 5,303 ounces. Tint gold craze, wiiich 
was prevalent in liangoon a few years ago, 
has disappeared as suddenly as it sprang up. 
The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
right to dredge for gold in the bed of the Irra- 
waddy river and notwitlistaiidiiig the obstacles 
encoiiukTcd from time to time in the shape 
of ilootls, cl(‘., the company has so far been 
fairly successful in its operations. Tlie small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, IJie 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by wusliiug. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is J 
no complete record of tlie amount obtained in ^ 
iliis way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 


Quantity and Value of Gold produced in India during 191 C .* 1111 1017. 


101 «. 


1917. 



(Biaiitity. 

Value. 

(piaiitity. 

Value. 

Niftor and Orissa — 

Sitighbhnui «• 

Ozs. 

864 

£ 

3,077 

Ozs. 

2,462 

£ 

10.133 

Burma— 

Myltkyina 

Katha 

Upper Chlndwiu 

Shwebo 

Salween 

1,901 •«:, 
21-21' 
46*96 
7-41 

7,280 

85 

276 

36 

24 

1,005*55 

31*19 

42*18 

3,805 

113 

240 

Bpderabad 

Madras 

Mysore .. .. 

Fu/njab 

Untied Pnmn/cfs 

18,657*2 

22,371 

551,301 

186*23 

7*C3| 

71,577 

94,780 

1 2,121,120 

! 810 

1 

13,466* 7 
20,529 
536,550 
190*08 
7* Cl 

52,013 

87,066 

2,067,541 

857 

31 

Total 

698,869*69 

2,303,023 

574,203*01 

2,21,880 

' ':V' 
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PETBOLEUM. 

Petioleiim la found In India in two distinct gallons, and after a foil to 31i million gallona 
areaa— one on the isst, which includes Assam, in 1910 it rose to 60^ million gallons in 1012. 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. Several of the islands off the Ai^an coasts are 
!thls belt extends to the productive oil tields of known to contain oil deposits but their value 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and obtained from tlie eastern Barongo Island 
Balndiistan the same belt of oil-bearing rocks near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallouB from 
being continued beyond the borders of British Bamr^ Island in the Syaukpyu district during 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 1011. Oil was struck at Minbu In 1010, the 
area is by far the most important, and the most pnxluct m for that vear being 18,320 gallons 
Buccestful oil fields arc found in the Irrawaddy which inercased to nearly 4 million gaOons in 
valley. Yennaugyaung is the oldest and most 1012. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
developed of these fields. Native wells have known fc' many years and an oil spring waa 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing mors 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, however, was done until 3883, and from that 
the output is estimated to have averaged over year up till 1002 progress w'as slow. Since 
2 million gallons a year. Brinin'* was begun that year the annnnl production has been 
in 1887. The 'kenangyat field yieldcid a very between and 4 million gallons, 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in On the west, oil springs have been known 
wlii(di year drilling was started by the Burma for man y years to exist in the Bawalpindl and 
Oil Company. Siiigu now holds the second otlier districts in tlic Punjab. In Baluchistan 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum geological conditions are adverse, and tr^«o vgh 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, some small oil springs have been discovered, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and attempts to develop tliem have not hitherto 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million been successful. 

w- . 

Quantity and value of IVtroli'uni produced in India during 1910 and 1917 


- — 

1 

3 910. 

Quantity, j Value, 

1917. 
Quantily. j 

Value. 


: 


£ 

U.dnai-. 

£ 

Akyab .. .. 


11,882 ■ 

22S 

30,804 

210 

!Ky:uik]iyii 


j 

321 

40,821 

1.408 

Yeiiaiigy.'iung Ti« UI 


inn,ir/j,9;j3 j 

700,502 

370,979,020 

681,212 

SinguPicId .. 

•• 

8 >,110,138 j 

505,002 

85,039,360 

320,635 

Yenangs’at Fifld 

.. . 

r> ,3 1 0,710 

19.080 

6,020,908 

24,825 

^rillbu • . ■ a 


2.015.542 

8 

3,4(W,»S2 

14,452 

Thayctmyo . . 

Aswm — 

' 

35,000 

2y;! 

30,000 

253 

Bibgboi (Laldiitiipar) 

. , ! 

5,2j0.8lK» , 

17,274 j 

0,419.840 

21.176 

Badarpnr 

Punjab — 

* • ! 

— ! 

1 

2,924,975 

14,625 

1 

Attack 

•• 

182.180 

1,236 

618,508 

5,165 

Mlauwali 

’* ! 

1,334 

14 

910 

13 

Total 


207,189,787 

1,119,406 

232,759,523 

1,002,964 
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ImportB of kerosene dccrf^nscd largely In 
1917, being only a little over 33 million gallonp 
ae eompared with nearly 00 million gallon? In 
ibe preceding year. 438,888 cwt. ol parafiin 
tfax, valued at £CG!>,47i>, were exported. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica. — Amber la 
found in ver^'aniull quaiitiiicB in llurma, the out- 
for 1017 Iteiiif! 50*0 cwt. valued at £084. 
Graphite is fouiifl in small quantities in various 
{daces but IJrrJc progress has been made in 
mining except in 'i'ravancoro. India lias for 
many years bmi the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output WHS only c.nta. compared nith 

48,600 cwts. in 1018. Owing to necessary 
zestn'ctioiiB with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off cojisiderably In the year 101 5, 
but subsequent demand in th(‘ UniU d Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during 19JG. 
tbe total output being nearly 2.000 tons valued 
at over £100,000. Tlie amount exported in 
1916 was 2,735 tons. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for sometime insiguifteant but 
rose In 1013 to 116 tons vuliiecl at £46,000 
Which fell to £38,000 in 1014. In 1017 Burma 
yielded 13,320 cwt. vnlin-d at £6r»..'J33, Copper 
IS found In Southern India, in Bajputann, and 
at various places along the ouh'r Himalayas, 
but the ore is smelted for the met«*il alone, no 
attempt being made to utilize the by- products. 
Tbe only lead mine of any importance bidjig 
worked in the Indian Empiu' is tinit of Bawdvi in, 
where a very large body of bigh-grado leatl- 
slnc-silvcr ore has now licen blocked out. J*’or 
many years the smelting opt'ral.ions of the 
Company were directed to recovering lead and 
Blivcr from the slags left by the old Chinese 
miners. Those slags, however, are iiom' jirac- 
tlcaUy exhausted, and the mine has readied 
a stage of development at which a steady 
output of ore Is assured. Nearly 0,000 tons of 
ore were produced during 1910 as against 
4,000 tons in the pi’eceding j’car. On tlie 
omr hand, the production of .slag fell from 
8^684 tons in 1915 to 4,771 tons in 1010. Tbe 
' total output of lead was 13,790 tons, valued 
at £428,065, and that of silver 759,012 ounces, 
yiduod at £88,552. 

SHver is obtained as a by-produrt in the 
'gmeltlng of the lead-zinc ores of Bawdwiii. Tbe 
/anl^t from that seurco during 1037 was 
1^680,557 ounces, being an increase of nearly 
'fW,000 ounces over the ontput of the preceding 
year. There was also a considerable iucrcai-e 
m the Anantapur output w'hieli, however, only 
amounted to 1,362 ounces as against 512 ounces 
< In the preceding year. 

21nc> — ^A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1017 says that 
during the past fifty yi'ars zinc ores have 
received but little attention In India, and no 
production was recorded until 1013. In 1014 
m production was 8,653 tons , and although the 
output fell to 196 tons In 1015, there is a prospect 
of India becoming an Important producer of 
alnc ore in the future. Important silver-lead* 


Mhndalay-tAshio Branch of the Burma ralt^yu 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 mllez long, the linM 
meeting at Maahpwo, which Is about 544 mllea 
from Bangoon. They were worked for many 
cr>nturic!S by the Cbinnsc fer silver, and have 
long l>een known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appeani 
to have been made to market the ore for its zino 
\alues. In 1007 the present undertaking was 
'Started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
he.'ip-^ left liy the Chiii(;se, estimated at 125,000 
t o ir>0.000 tons , and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting o|K‘ rations on these slogs were first 
earrit'd out at Mandalay, but later the worka 
w'ere tran';ferrea to Kamtu, about IS miles 
br-low the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
'ITie deT)o>iits , wliich comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma CoriH)ration, Ltd., and one is being 
worked. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
preeious stones at j>rescnt mined in India are 
tiic diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, iojirmallne, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jodelte 
and amber. Amlier has already been referred 
to : of the rest only tlie ruby, sapphire and 
jaclcite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the cx]K>rt of the latt>er has declined 
owing to liie disturbanees in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadolto. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant. I'ho ruby-mining industry of Burma has 
lately undergone a favourable change. In 1015 
the output of gents was 251,000 carats. 

Wolfrom.- A marked feature of the deve- 
iopiiieiit of the miiienil industri<« of India dur- 
ing recemt ycais is the rapid rise of tlie wolfram 
industry In tlie d]stri<*ts of Mergul and Tavoy 
in JjOW^t Burma, Although »her<^ was an out- 
put of 7 tons from Mcrgiii in 1900, tile industry 
datc-.s pracl.ieally from the following yeaflt, 1910. 
The output of wolfram in Burma rose from 
1 ,6S8 tons in 191 3 to 4.528 tons in 1917. Accord- 
ing in an ollicial note on the mineral production 
of Ihirina in 1917. about 80 per cent, of the 
Bnrin.'i yald conu's from the Tavoy district. 
Wollram has lately been discovered on the 
border between tbe Yamethin District and the 
a.oiIong State. Sineo the close of tbe year 1917 
*<01110 20 tons of wolfram have been extra- 
cted troin a concession in this locality situated 
to the South of Bylngy6 peak and nnmerauB 
other prospecting licenses arc being issued In the 
neighbourhood. ITratiircs of the now field are 
the complete absence of tin and the large 
pi^rcentage of molylxlrnitc whidi Is found with 
the wollram. In consequence of the nccdjCor 
wot tram lor th(* manufacture of high-speed 
steel, hpecial measures were taken by Govern- 
ment to encourage the output. . Several 
of the hu^er firms in Bangoon were In- 
duced to take up wolfram concessions; the 
‘nhorttige in the. supply of labour at the mbieB 
wa.<< met by the importation of Chinese and 
Indian labourers through Government agoncy ; 
the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, was relieved 
of his other duties In order that he give 

special attention to wolfram mining; and 
the BcrviccB of two Geological OiBeen, 
a Government Mining Engineer and on OIBoez 
of the Chinese Protectorate In the Eederated 
I Malay Sta^s wefc lent to ^iiooa] > 
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innnt to assist in the contnd of mining methods 
imd of the labour employed on the mines. On 
many of tbe smaller mines and on some of the 
larger ones, the methods of working still leave 
much to be desired, but with tbe introduction 
of a greater numiKir of firms of standing and 
with the more cfiicinut control which is now 
being exercised, then; has Isirn a marked impro- 
vement both in output and in methods of 
mining employed. 

According to the Director of the Geological 


Survey, the total production of the world'll 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car- 
rying from 60 to 70 per cent, of tmigstic trioxldis. 
Of this Burma produces one quarter. In Slam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development 
Wolfram is also produced in Australia and in 
the Malay Peninsula.- Formerly, Germany us^ 
to bike over uO per cent, of the total exports 
from India, but this is one of the mineialsof 
which the export was restricted owing to the 
I war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungsten-ore produced in Ii dia during 1916 and 1017. 



191 1 

j 1917. 


. _ 



Quantify. | Value. 

j Quantity, j Value. 



Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Siughbhum .. «• 

« . 

640 


1.333 

.ji-' Burma — 

^ Ifiergui 

^ Southern Shan State s 

Tavoy 

Thaton ' 

. . ;>2.s f» 

43.«*1 

72-7 

-><»«•) 
2'.).2i'7 
3(»h, I2,S 
lu.llo 

308 
307 
3,007' 5 
107*5 

1 49,541 

39,910 
508,794 
15,366 

Central Provinces — 

Nagpur .. .. .. 

1; 3 

220 1 


1 • • • • 

Bajputana — 

Harwar • * «• 

.32- 7 

c,;ir)8 ■ 

42 

1 8,130 

Total 

3,7c>l*2. 

! 

400,00-1 ! 

1.512 j 

623,074 


Radio-active Minerals. — Tiie General Ke- 
port of tbe Director of the (ifsologieul Survey 
Of India for 1013 includes a brief report by 
B. C. Burton on an occurrence of pitch blende 
at mica mines near Siiigar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite tliat is intrusive in 
mica BcbistiS. Other minerals occiirriiig in the 
pegmatite turo mica, triplite, ihneniti;, tuiir- 
maliue, and uranium ociirc ; whilksli coliini- 
blte, zircon, 'and torberuite have al.so been 
recorded. Of these minerals ti'iplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
Inquegnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitcli blende, and as the pits wt'ri: 
deepened tbe weathering became loss and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months from July 1913 to February lOL-t, 
elfi^t hundredweight of pitcli blende wasobtisiincd 
from Abrakhi Bill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
Of triplite and two tons of tantallte. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Ulll alone and in March 1914, a 
minin g lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Slngar estate. 
The flnt Intention was to work only the five 
•gwee ndlos round Abrakhi and a syndicate 


, was formed for this pm pose, which on the out* 
break oi war, -vaa refused a Trading 
. on account of the German element in it. 

I Labour in Mines. 

I The quest] (111 of the labour supply presents ■ 
j ditliciiltles \\iiielj an* not eneounti^rpd in coun* VV.' 
■ trii-.^ wlurii miuiug is a special oailing. Tbe' ‘^^ 
j inajorif.y ol the j-cisous working at the Tpdjftyt 
I eo.il mint s an- imricultiiristb, and the supply of 
' labour, ns exjH-rlL-jice has recently shown 
! depends to a mamnal extent on the condition 
i oj the agricultural industry. •• The major DOT- ' ' 
I Lion or those employed,'* says a report by tto ’ 

; Department ol Statistics, " are the aboriginal - 
! Dravidians from tlic mountainous coiuitry ■ 

1 of Choto Nagpur and tbe Central Provinces. 

! blit a large number of otlier oastes is em« 
ploye.d, imrticularly in the outlying fields. 

I Tilt' majority of the workmen follow the vocation ^ 
' Ol agriculture as well as mining and retum « 
to their homes during the period of sowins 
and reaping, the result being tiiat at sueb 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of the 
Assam Xbailway and Trading Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mckranls, Chinese, and NepoJese. 

The Chinese have, bowevei; proved 
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Dtctory, anil it is unlikely that they will in lutuio 
be leimted.** With the iuczeaso in the depth 
9t working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and If the price of coal 
retnalns at a sufficiently high level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cuttlug 
plants may take place. During the period ot 
nigh prices soniu nine years ago cutting plants 
were Introduced iu order to augment ttie output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the macmncB were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1017 the average number oi 
persons working in and about the mines regula- 
ted by the Indian Mines Act was 211,881 oi 
whom 133,042 worked underground and 7b ,830 
on the surtace. Tliis is an increase of J 3,002 
workers or 7*05 per cent. One hundred and 
tblxty-one thousand SIX liondred and i>evi'nt/y— 
two were adult males, 72,770 were adult I'emalos 
and 7,430 were children under 12 years oi age. 
lliose employed in coal mini's numbi'rtd, 
153,688, which is an increase ol 10,224 coiupiuvd 
with those employed in 1010. 

Aceldeuts. — ^During tlie year 1917, at mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, loOl, there 
were 175 latal accidents, being an increa.se ot 
35 as compared with the number in 1910, and 
an increase of 6, as compared with the average 
number of the last .five years. These ai’cidcuts 
involved the loss ot 201 lives, which is a decrease 
of 6 as compared with 1016. There was no 
accident causing loss ot Jilc on a large bcaie. 
in four cases three lives, and in 18 cases two 
lives were lost. 

Of these accidents the Chief Inspector of Mines 
regards (a) 01 as being due. to ini.sad\cnturc. (5) 
46 to the tault of deceased, (c) 7 to the tunlt ol 
fcHow workmen , (d) 10 to the tault of subordinate 
officials, and (e) 21 to the fault of management. 
ISie largest increase was in tails ot roof and sides. 
Which numhered 92, This is au iucreasc ol 22 


over those of the previous year. Fifty-four of ^ 
them oocurred in the coalllclds of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, and In 19 cases they were 
due to the fault ol the deceased. Going uuough 
fences to rob pillars caused.9 of such accidents. 
Tile method of testing the roof was found to be 
faulty in more than one case. In two cases, 
jiursons wore killed by the fall of Ironstone 
nodules or boulders i n the roof. The next largest 
increase was iu liaiilage accidents, which were 
19 in number as eonipiirod w'itli 12 in 1016, and 
in sundries imderground vrhich were 16 as 
comimcd w'itli 7. In four cases of haulage 
oeindcnts, Uii‘ couplings were found to be faulty. 
Shaft accidents showed a sligiit decrease, and 
surfiice accidc'nts roinainod stationary. Shalt 
accidoiitb in nu'talliferous mines tend to increase, 
and the ei>iidition ot such shafts should be a 
matter lor aftontion by the nianagcmcut. 
There were three svecidt'uts causing deaths from 
electricity, a dt'croast' of one. 

The death-rate per thousand pf:rsons em- 
ployed was * U.'Vj while that ot the precc'ding live 
years was I* 08. At coal mines only, tlicsc 
figures were 1*06, and 1*20, and at mines otiicr 
than coal *64 and ‘70. At coal mines in 
England, during the ten yt'ars ending with and 
including 1910, the dcatli-rate pi^r tlionsaiid 
perbona employed varied Irom 1*08 (lowest) 
to 1*00 (highest). The death-rate ])cr million 
tons raised at coal mines only was 9*41, while 
tiiat ol the preei'diug live years vius 10* 53. At 
eoal mines jii EngUind, during the ten years 
ending vvhli and including 1016, the death-rate 
pi'r miilioii toiip raised varied irom 4*31 (lowest) 
to 6-37 (iiigliest). Of the *201 persons killed, 
183 were males and 18 were lemalcs. 

Chief Inspector oi Minet in India, O. F. 
Adams, M. liist.,'G. E. 

Bibliography.— Report ol tlie Chief In- 
sjiector of Mines iu India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VlU of 1001) for 1017, by G. F. 
AdantB, Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on 
the MincriU Ib-oduction of India during 1916. 
By H. U. naydeu, O.I.E., Director, GKsological 
Survey of India. 




CBEMATION. 


Cnmatlon as a means of disposing of the 
is commonly adopted throughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago In Calcutta 
eiose to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000. But the return for 
tl^ expenditure is disappointing. Only five 
or six cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year. In apite of the fact that the foe for croma- 
Ckm baa been Ibed by the Cremation Society 
•f Bengal at tH ^fsty low figure of Bs. 80, 


subject to reductions In the ease of poor fsmi> 
lies. The reason for tills is thought to be thafo 
when possible. Europeans go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pro* 
judice exists against this form of the disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay amiagements bavs 
recently been made for a Bmall area In the 
Sewrl Cemetery to be walled tn, and for ora* 
mations to be eanied on within it In the pel* 
mliive style of the country, but In such a way 
as to preserve the ashes. 



indastrial Arts. 


**The Arts of India/* wrote 8ir George 
Giidwood In the flnt Unea of his book od the 
Industrial arts of India which has now become 
a dasaic, ** are the illustration of the religious 
life of the Hlndust as that life was already or* 
flanlsed In full perfection under the code of 
Stoa, B. C. 900-300.** Whether that state- 
ment be accejitcd in its entirety or not, some 
knowledge of the religion of tlie Hindus is most 
OBBcntial to an imderstanding of tiieir arts. 
That subject is dealt with elsewhere in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a knowledge is equally important in this con- 
nexion. But, by way of preface to a brief 
outline of some of tlic more linportaiit art 
Industries of the country, it may be well 
to state what is the basis of practically tlie 
whole Industrial system of Indio.. I'lie cliUd 
learns his hereditary craft from his father 
or is apprenticed to a mistn, or master- 
eraftsman, wlio is often a relative of the 
pupil. There is no regular fee, but a small 
present Is often paid to tlie owner tir fore- 
-man of the shoj>, and in some trades a reli- 
gious ceremony may take place at the time of 
V apprenticeship. Tiio child begins iiis work 
' at a very early age; at first ho is e.xp<>cted 
to undertake the menial duties of tlie siiop 
and is put to cleaning the tools ; later lie be- 
gins to perform tlie siinple«t- operations of the 
trade. There is little definite instruction, but 
the boy gradually acquires skill by handling 
the tools and watching tiie workmen at. their 
task. As soon as he has made a little progr('*.K, 
the apprentice is granted a small wage iviiich 
Is gr^iially Increased as he bccnuies more 
lisehd: and when his training is finished, he 
either goes out into the world nr secures a plaice 
on the permanent roll of Iii.s master's shop. 
To the poor ariibaii tlic arrangement has this 
great ad\1iiitagc, that at a very early age the 
child cams his livelihood and eeascs to be a 
burden on his parcnls. In former days the 
system answered well enough for the rude 
village industries which satistled the needs of 
the bulk of the jiopulatioii, and it also suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metals and textile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that their work lias 
dballenged comparison with the most artistic 
piodncts of the West. It has not, however, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abreast 
with modem industrial development. Im- 
ported articles have to a considerable extent 
mpplanted the products of home industry, 
the quality of Indian work has in many caics 
detenoiated, and the workman has neitlicr 
taken due advantage of the wide opi-nings 
afforded to him by advancing civilisaticn and 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods 
and traditions. The efforts made to assist 
him have not as yet been attended with a great 
measure of success, but the pntcntialitics of 
the Schools of Art and Technical Institutions 
ate only beginning to be appreciated. 

Wood-carving. 

Ihdlaa wood-work, which must come first 
In Importanoe in the art products of the country, 
■bows great diversity, and many points of 
mtereit, and the wood-carvers of the country, 
bqve gained a well-deserved reputation out- 


side India. The, more noteworthy oraftB 
include carving as applied to architecture; 
furniture, and cabinetwork inlaying with other 
woods or metals, veneering, and lattice-work 
The art and indastrial schools of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore have given muon 
att.eution to developing tk<sBO crafts on indi* 
gciious lines, witii the result that degeneratioa 
lias 1.0 a large extent been prevented and a 
sujierfor class of carpenters, dispersed over 
; the eo. utry. On a smaller scale, objects are 
! carved in siuidal-wood with a minuteness and 
{ intricacy of elahorution only equalled by the 
! results i tained in ivory. As to style, there 
: is a great varitdy of tbron^iout the 

! country, the two cliief inllucnccs on the art 
I eoneciition being rdigioii and the nature of 
the wood used. Maliomeduii and Sikh work— 
for exnniplc. is largely constructed on a geo* 
metne bunis. though in the modern Sikh work 
as in tlu* ITuidii — grot.esqiie animal forms oc 
mytlinlogical suliji'cks are freely introduced 
The woods childly used for ornamental work 
are Irak, s/eZs//a»», deodar, sundnl-wood, ebony; 

I walnut, fun, ntm. Madras red-wood (sometimes 
1 called black- wood), dudhi (wtiito-wood), rod* 
cedar, babuls and others of less importanca 
I Deep under-cut ting and sculjiture arc ponsibl 
j witi) teak, red -wood, and walnut; whereas 
{ ahisham and dco'hir can be used only for low 
relief work. In recent years a great demand 
for cheap and inferior carving— on tables and 
, other ari/iclcs alien to tlie Indian mind— lias 
; sprung up in Europe and America aiid^ has 
been met by the cxjioTt of vast quantities of 
j poor work, for which the soft woods only are 
used Willie bone takes the place of ivory in 
inlaying. ** In tli(»c abominations,'* writes 
iSir George Watt in the c.atalogue of the 1908 
Exhibition at JU'llii, ** it i^ tiiought sufficient 
puKif of an Indian character to introdnee 
some portion of a mosque nr temple, and that 
being done all i.ttcntioTi to such details as 
suitability of design or nature of ornamenta- 
tioji ca . be disrc'gardcd." 

Metal Work. 

I The purely indigenous or village metal manu* 
factures are pcrluips, after those connected 
with w'ood, the most important of all the art 
industries of India. Most of the household 
utensils arc made of metal, which thus to a 
large extent take the place of the porcdoln 
and glass of Europe. Brass is most frequent^ 
cmploytul by Hindus and copper by Slahom- 
medaiis, tlic copper vessels being generally 
tinned for safety. Every large village has Its 
copper and ironsmiths and also its jeweller, and 
; in some in.siaiices these local industries attain 
! eonsideraiilc magnitude, as is the case with the 
' manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Srinagar, Benares and other towns. The 
making of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and 
other European articles constitutes an important 
industry in many places, and a variety of pro- 
cesses is of course employed such as enomelung; 
damascening, and colouring either with lac os 
paint. The provinces of India have each two ov 
throe centres noted lor their copper or brasswaro; 
and there are as many different art concep- 
tions as centres. Some of the styles ate wm 
known an over the worid; such as the Benang 
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■tj^e of puncbed braas, which is As a rule bad 
In design and execution, and the engraved 
or repouisfi work in polished brass that comes 
In large quantities from Jaipur. Better than 
either of tbosc are the perforated and repouss^ 
copper work of Lucknow, the best prodiicliS 
of Bombay, Poona, and* some of the southern 
India centres, and the kuii^ and idols made 
In Burma. Ordinary domestic utensils, wiiich 
are free from ornaiueiitation so that they can be 
readily 8<;ourcd, and the more elalMirate Imple- 
ments used for reliuioiis ceremonials are among 
the most and beautiful interesting metal warcsin 
India : but they vary in style and finish timiugh- 
out the country, fflr George W'att writers : — 

" The copper or brass vessel of most general 
nse by the Hindus is the; lata, a globular nielon- 
shaped v&sscl flattened from the top and having 
an elegantly reflexed rifii by which it is e^irritMl 
suspended between the fingers and thumb. 
In shape tliis doubtless originated from the 
partially expanded flowers of the sacred lotus. 
Its name thus coming froni the same root as 
the Latin loins, ** washed/* and the English 
lotion ‘‘a wash**. With the Malioinedans 
the lota (or Coni«) has been given a spout be- 
cause the Quran ordains that a man shall per- 
form his ablutions in running water, hence 
the water when poured out of the tonti is con- 
sidered to bo running water. It is carried by 
bolding the rim at one side and it thus dangles 
Instead of being (as with the Hindus) su*«pmded 
from the middle of the hand. The shapes of 
the lota and fonit and their resp<‘ctivc uses 
have given birth to two widely dilten^ut forms 
of both domestic and decorative metal work 
characteristic of India. Fur example, the 
spout and. the use of copper, more espexiially 
when tinned, has originated a whole range 
of' forma and designs not only quite unknown 
to the Hindus but next to imfiossible with the 
materials permitted by their religion." It 
Is Bcarcdy possible any longer to divide 
the gold and silver plate work of India into four 
or five well defined classes disUnguisiicd by the 
style of ornamentation, as the workers in these 
metala have been quick to adopt a variety of 
Buiopcan models. In Madras mythological 
medallions, in imitation of the oiicrustcd style 
of Soutbeni India art, still form the charactcr- 
btlo feature of much of the silver work. In 
Bombay two distinctive forms survive, the 
Foona and Butch: of these the former is a 
rieep form of repoussd, the silver usually being 
oxidised, the latter has a floral design of Euro- 
pean origin in shallow repousse. Rangoon 
work is generally known i^y the frosted suriaco 
of the BUver and Moulmcin work by the silver 
being ^ther polished or burnished. But In 
almost every case the design of one province 
le copied in another, and the best forms of 
ornamentation, such as the shawl pattern of 
Kashmir, have fallen into disuse either because 
of the labour Involved iu their production or 
because the smiths liave found by experience 
that It is just as easy to sell Inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen In the arms and jewellery made in India. 
Sir George Birdwood in bis ** Industrial arts 
of India^ says that "the forms of Indian 
jewellery^ M well aa of gold and silver plate, and 
Ibe ohMlngB aad cmhoiwieBti OMonttog 


J 

them, have come down in an unbroken tvadl- 
tion from the Ramayana and Mababbaxata.”* , 
The old types survive side by ride with the 
copies of articles imported from the Rue de 
la Paix, and in any Ind^ jeweller's shop a 
bewildering mixture of tno archaic and the 
modem Is to be seen. 


Shawl and Carpet Weaving. 

It is only in Noitbem India (more espe* 
dally ill Kastiuiir) that the spinning and weav- 
ing of wool extends to the production of highly* 
iinished aixl artistic goods. Scattered here 
and there all over the country arc band-loom 
factories wlicrc coai'se blankets, carpets^ and 
other fabrics are produced. Tbls IndlgenoUB 
wool industry is most imfiortfuit in the I^njah. 
Tlic groat ci'ntre of shawl production is Kasb* 
mir; the industry has also been carried on 
for many years in parts of the Punjab, where 
it was iiit.roduccd by colonies of Eariimir 
wea\ers. France was for many years the 
ctiii:f foreign market tor Kashmir shawls, and 
the trade, which was damaged also by the 
competition of cheap imitatiouB produced at 
Paisley, never renovered from the oflects of 
the Franco-Oerman War. The bulk of tho 
Kashmir shawl-weavers became carpet-weavers 
or agriculturists. Tho latest report from the ^ 
Punjab regards the case cf the genuine riiawl 
industry as “ almost hopeJess.” Carpets 
weaving is carried on in various parts of the 
country. It is one of tlie many indnstriCB 
which is said to have been ruined by modem 
civilisation, and in so fur as many carpet fac- 
tories ill India are turning out an mferlox 
article, according to tl(»igus fumlsbcd by deal- 
ers in Euroijo, this i.s correct. But It Is wrong 
to ascribe the cheap<>Tiing of the caste weaver's 
product and his increased output to imdersel- 
liiig by those jails in which tho weaving of 
carpets has been irtroduced as an occupation 
fur prisoners. On the other hand^ the jails,* 
and especially that at Yerrowda, near Poouas 
have set a liigli standard by conserving edd 
designs, by using good material, and by avoid- 
ing the use of aniline dyes. Since the London 
Exhibition of ISfil a considerable export trade 
iu Indian pile carpets has been created. Am- 
ritsar, which caters for the American market 
in particular, is the most important carpet- 
weaving centre in India, but tbere are factoriei 
in many other places in Northern India, Baj- ' 
putana, Crntrul India and tJie United Piovinoes. 
in the lower provinces the Industry hardly 
exists. Cotton and woollen carpets In other 
than pile stitch are made all over India. They 
arc known as dari (a rug) and Bhatranji (a 
carpet) and are made in groat variety. Tm 
poorer classes of Mahomedans generally me 
the cotton manufactures as praying carpets. 


Apart from woven mats or carpets tiiere Is > 
niaiiufactuTcd a great variety of so-called mats 
ro.adc from grass and other materials such as 
alof!, bamboo, coir, date and other palm leaves.' 
Mats or rather screens ( tatties ) made dt ' 
tile sweetly scented Khai-khoB are hung ini-.v 
front of doors; etc., to afford shade and -3^ 
to coefl, by evaporation, the air which passes. 
through the moistened texture. Bamboo mats, 
are manufactured hero and there all ovtt' 
India, and in Bengal moro espeeiaUy dsrsia 
mats (those eonstnioted of coeds) ace an M ; 
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iiiilT«Mny used in hoase-constniotion. The 
tnIBo In dama mats must, therefore, be very 
fteat. and give employment to a far larger 
number of persons than can bo learned from 
pubUshed statistics In some of the Jails 
aloe-fllNre mats are” produced and find a fair 
market, while cane mats are not uncommon. 
These are formed by selected canes being placed 
parallel to each other and bound in position 
by croBS>tle8. They arc exceptionally strong, 
and especially valued in public oliicH^s where 
there is much traffic. 

Embroidery. 

This Is one of tlie most important of 
the art industries of India attainmg its 
highest development in Northom India. 
The stitches employed in the various kinds 
of work arc narnerous, but all have this in 
common that thev arc formed bv tne needle 
being palled away fnim and not drawn towards 
the worker. Airs. P. A. Steel has wriiteii a 
descrlpilon of the Punjab dam stitch, known 
as pu^fuirit but most of the v.n.ii(‘ties still await 
their * historian. Darn stitch is chiefly used 
on coarse cotton and chain stitidi on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the former covering tiic tcv> 
tile the latter omamcntiiig parts of it. Euro- 
pean demands have led to the production of 
large quantities of silk cnibroklery, in whieh 
colour^ silks and gold and sil\eT wire arc 
employed, for curtains, tabic cluilis and so 
<MD. Another common form of embroidery 
is what is called chikan work on some white 
washing raat-erial such as calico or innslm : 
in this the most usual foriii of .sfitcli is the 
satin stitch combined with a form of button 
holing. The luaniifncture of laee and knit- 
ting nave been introduced into India by mts- 
slonarles. “ Laid ” embroidery with gold 
and sliver wire f called Irarchnb work bemuse 
It is done on a frame) is eoininon throughout 
the country in diilerent forms. The wires 
are drawn in a number of cenlres, particularly 
In lAbore, Delbi, Agra, and Benares : the 
details of wire drawing and the form of stitch, 
fDgethcr witb the coiubiuation with precious 


stones and silk; make a great number of elas^fl* 
cations of this work TOssible. A rongta divi- 
sion between the two forms is that the massive 
kind is called zardoti and tbe light and graoefol 
kamdani. 

Ivory. 

The carving and inlaying of ivory are still 
though perhaps in diminished importanom 
arts much practised in India. The best 
matcnal used is African ivory, which is whiter 

• and of closer grain tluin the Indian, but Sir 
I George Watt has jioititcd out that the *' flab 

tooth*' ivory, or Afainmoth ivory of Siberia, 
is also used by Indian workers. The centres 

• of the cr'ft arc Delhi, AfiirsJiidabad in Benfpil, 
; Mysore, /m van core, and Moulmein. A en- 
! riotis fact about this industry is that, though 
I c.ai^'ing is generally an horeditary occupation, 

• I here is no spmial caste identifled with the 
; craft like that of the silver smitfas, and this 
; is hold to show that the industry as It now 
; e.\iRf.s is of comparatively modem origin. Its 
' developnnnit in ret'cnt times is due to the de- 
i sire ot sigiilseers in India i.o have ** sometlilng 
> Indian " to take away with them in an easily 
I portable form. But some of the best work 
I is still of great beauty and fine workmanship. 

I Tlic carving ot iiorns and shells may posslbfy 
j be counlicd as variations of this art. 

Statuary* 

I Fart of that division of handicrafts which 
i is vagmJy connoted under tlie term *• fine 
I arts *’ is the subject of an article elsewhere 
' in this book. Apart from painting, It is 
I not a very eonsidcrnble division. Statuary; 
ie.\cept the wide-spread production of 
j statuettes (in stone, wood, or cast metal) of 
j mythological subjects, is little practised. Va- 
rious brass workers are expert In reproducing 
I ill miniature seeiies of Indian life and animals 

• of the country, and at Lucknow some realistic 
! terra cotta Btatiiettcs arc produced. Wher^ 

\ ever wood-carving is practised, and mrticularly 
j In Burma, statuary in t'hat material is turned 

out and is used cbielly for decorative purposes, 
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Fisheries. 


The flBherlcB in Indian waters are nnorganised | 
In the modem sense of the term. Vast num* j 
hers of the coaslal population are through ! 
ns^ural circumshnicos enKageU in ilshing, but ' 
in 'a great proprirlion ot ca^i's this mc^iins of ■ 
livelihood sWc's tlifir iinui' witli ngriculture. • 
The Bengal G<»voriiinent took the Important ; 
step, a few vcars ago, in (oiiiiection nith deep { 
sea Ashing, ‘of m trouncing a steam trawler. 'J'he | 
undertaking served ihepiiriHisc of investigation . 
but vrv luive yd. to boo cuiniiiereial develop- I 
ment on a lnrg(‘ seale. Sfieeial measures { 
have also l»een takj-a by the Madras Governm* nt ■ 
with more or less success, there being in this 
province a Fishery department of Government • 
under ,aii Ifonorary Director. 'J’be Inland 
Aaheries whc.re there are Jaige rivers or (auks • 
arc often Important in many parts of India. 

I 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The importance of the Bengal and nihar and 
Orissa Fisheneb — wlihdi are coiisitlered to- • 
gethur, as they belong tr> the saim- geograpliieal 
region — ^may be gaiigi-d from tlie faet that 
rice and Ash are iiu' principal foodstiilTs of the 
fiopulation and tiiat not less than 80 pe^ cent, 
pf the entire people eciusuinc llsh as a regular ' 
article of diet. A« a result, l‘(i ]k*t cent, ol ■ 
the population is engaged in culehing, curing, ' 
and selling Ash, a percentage which ii?e& to 
2*0 in tlio FresUlency, liujsliahi and Dacca 
Divisions; moreover, large iiuiribers of ciilti- 
vators are returned as ttshermen also. The 
waters of the Bay, tlie uv(‘rs, and swamps 
all contain fish, and eveiy ditch and puddle 
funiishes small fry to eke out tiie frugal duit 
ot the people. The best Halt.-watcr Ash arc 
the bekti, taps!, or mango- A^1l, mullet, pom- 
fret, and sole. Inland the hiisii (Clupe.a lisha) 
1b found in elioals in the Ganges — it niigraU's 
up the TlvorB, from the sea, to spawn, exactly 
like English Salmon ; while the rohu (Dibi'o 
rohita)aQ(l the katid (Cailu buehaiiani) abonud 
everywhere, as do also iiminnerable other 
varieties much esteemed by the Bengalis ; 
prawns and crabs arc oaiiglvt in myriads. 'J'he 
mabseer is found in the higiier rcarhes of the 
Elvers which debouch from tho Uimalayus, 
and (according to some rci>orts)in some of the 
rivers of tlie Chota l^agpur plateau. 

The Bengali is a clever A.shernian and the 

K and others Asli along tho fon^shore of 
y of Bengal, drying tlndr catcdicb ashore 
on stakes driven into some sandy beach. T'he 
larger rivers are usually Ashed by means of 
enormous nets. The tanks and ditidu s are i>c- 
ifodically dragged, the Ash at other times being 
aniP^cd or cau^t in a east-net. Every streazu- 
let is studded with hundreds of wicker Ash- 
traps, while prawn cages are ubiquitous. The 
wonder is that any living Ash escapes, so p(’r- 
sistent and remorseless is the hunt for the 
finny tribe. Every other iuten^st is subordinated 
to its pursuit, and not only is navigation im- 
peded, but the drainage of the country is blocked 
by the obBtruHion of every cluuinel,^d outlet. 

Qovenument probably do not owfi more than 
10 pel ceiipof the entire fishery rights, wbidh 
have gcnmlly been alienated to prlvffte persons, 
iM^vUig been iucludcd in the s* assets '* on which 


the permanent settlement of estates was basod* 
but in some cases the fishery itself Is a separate 
** estate.** In tanks the right of fishing vests 
in the 0WD(*.r or occupant who may be some 
public body or a private individual. In the Bay 
and ill some portions of tho Sunder bans fishing 
is free to all. 

AlfiOgcthcr 044,000 persons in Bengal subsist 
by Asliing, or double the number subsisting 
by pasture. Nor is this to bo woudered at, 
con.sideriug the nature of the country and the 
resources, even tliougli imperfectly developed 
of itit rivers, its estuaries and the sea board. 
Ill addition, inonover. to those actively en- 
gaged in Ashing, there arc 324,000 malnmined 
by the sale of Ash, so that the total number 
supported by catching and selling llsh is very 
little under ] million, or 2 per cent, of the total 
IMpiilatioi). Fisiiing is in Bengal not con- 
sidiTcd an honourable reputation, and the 
ambition of A.^liing castes is to attain greatw 
n'.-ipe.et»i>i1ity by bee^^ming cultivators. At 
it is. one in every twelve of those whose prin- 
eijtal occupation is Ashing also cultivates some 
land in Bengal, and one in six in Bihar and 
Oli^sa. 

One of th(‘ first to turn liis attention to scienti- 
lie hfiidy of Ihe A^heries of tho Bengal icgiOD 
was Bussell, who ealiie out to India (Vizaga- 
paUiin) ill 1783 and ue.ted ns Botanist in the 
Carnatic to the East India Company. A 
.sueeessiou of iiivt^stigators have continued 
his work and their ri'porks showed that the 
Ablu'ries olfen-d gi’i’at Scope for proAtablc develop- 
ment. Di ]>urtieu)ar may be mentioned the 
great additions to the knowledge of the deep 
sea Ashes in the Ikiy of Ik'iigal made by Colonel 
AlcfH'k, 1 . M.K., Surgeon Naturalist to the Indian 
Marine Siiriey and, later, SniicTintendcnt 
of the loiliaii Museum in Calcutiji. Alter 
extensive ini|Uirii’S, ho wrote that *‘the sea 
A^dit rics of 11if‘ B.iy oi r>cngal are of a value 
well iiigli incalculable. That they are unknown, 
iim’ared for and unappreciated is unfortunately, 
true ; but it is equally true that tlicy wiU jirove 
a miiw of wealth to whoever may have the 
enter] >riso to e.\])]oit them, and the tenacity 
of pur|)ose to w'ork them in the face of the apathy 
and inerediUity tliat at present exists regarding 
them . . . . I may state that, as Natura- 
ll^t to the. Indian Alarine Survey, I have oare- 
iully, and J think thorouglily, explored the 
Bay of Bengal from P'alse Boint in the Mahan^ 
Della, to Dc\i Point on the Kistna Delta; 
and .iS these explorations have extended over 
four years, I have had ample opjioitunlty 
of eorrct'riug and verifying all my earlier cem- 
eliislouH.** AftiT minutely describing the var- 
ious kinds of Ash avaAable be concluded, **I 
can on! V repeat the opinions expressed at the 
ouk^et. that the fisheries of the Bay of Ben^ 
arc ol inestiiuable value, and that whoever 
has enterprise enough to take them up and 
strength of purpose and length of meani to 
stick to them, will reap a manifold refnrn. 
The only special question for conaideraticni 
is that of carriage from sea to market.** 

In 1906, the Government of Bengal plMed 
Mr. K. G. Gupta, G.S.I., I.O.8. O^ow Sir K, G. 
Gupta), a Senior Member of their Board of 
Bevenue, on special duty ifi order to 
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Inlo iho Bam« subject. He made a comprc- 
lienstve and Talnable icpoit from which followed 
two importaiit icsults— (1) Jlis recommen- 
dation that a survey should be made of tlic 
fishery possibilities ii%tho Bay of Bengal was 
Immediately acted u^n by Government and 
a typical steam trawler was set to work in the 
Bay under the direction of Dr. I'ravis Jenkins, 
of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries, who was speci- 
ally engaged for the work; and (2) a B<‘ngal 
Tluiery Department w'as established. Dr. 
Jenkins also specially investicated the Miery 
possibilities of the Sundtu'bans. 

The results obtained by Dr. Jenkins were 
of great importance. He showed that traw- 
ls- ling could be carried on suceessfully throiigh- 
ottt tile year, and concluded that a properly 
organised scheme fur developing the iisiieri(\«i 
would yield a profitable return on eaT>ital 
Invested. He inrlicnti'd the lines on wiiicli 
tiicse fisheries cduld be exploited. 

While the sea fisheries of Bengal were thus 
Investigated gniat jiidnstry was hliowii in the 
collection of informal ion, in exTierinental 
work and in the initiation of breeding operations 
^n scientific lines, hi regard to llie fresh water 
UpSheries, in both rivers and tanks. The fre- 
Eltaent overflowing of llie great rixeis in tiio 
nrolns and tlie necessity lor studying the liablts 
of the river flsli addl'd greatly to tlio work 
under this heading. 'Ilu: erection of weirs 
and the various irrigation schemes initiated 
in both provinces have also olteu wrought 
havoc With the fishery outlook. 

The Fishery DeiKirtnieiit, after following 
lip Dr. Jenkins' imestigatlons, regard tlic Siiu- 
derbans flslierics ns caiiablc oi furnishing yi'arly 
not far sliort of 200,000 Tnaiinds of fresh fish, 
while they point out that the area covered 
by the potential marine fisheries linving Ihvii 
tiiowii to be rouglily fi0,000 square miles, tlie 
supply from such a vast area iniist be well 
nigh ineochaustible **l'roiu .statistics which 
have been carefully conu'ilcd it has further 
been ascertained that tiie annual inifKirts 
of fitii to Calcutta from all bounces roiigldy 
represent SO per cent, of the actual require- 
ments.** 

The future development of the fl&lierics 
on commercial linos will not only nuinirc some 
outlay of capital, but will also necessitate: 
some advance in the general conditions and 
'mental lot of the Ibliormcn, bocuuso the low 
esteem in wlilch the occupation of fisiiing 
and the dealing in fish is held has led to the 
whede industry being left in tlic liands of pr:oplu 
with no capital, no education, no initiative 
and no business capacity. The most hopeful 
sign is officially stated to be the prospect of 
the spread of co-ppcratlve credit societies 
amon^ fishermen in the near future. The 
situatmn is obviously one in wliich there is 
ample scope for a development of this kind. 
Meanwh^ the ITsherics Department are carry- 
ing <m persistent, careful and extensive pro- 
pagamla work. As regards actual fishing, 
the Department are dividing their concentration 
on two polnta — (l) the possibility of inoicasing 
tbO actual number of fish present, and (2) the 
poaaibllity of capturing a larger proportion 
of mdBtbg fish without exhausting the natural 


A problem at the present time Is the ahsenos 
of fishery law^s In Bengal. The Fishery Depart- 
ment point out that as some Icgicdation has 
been found necessary in every other civilised 
country, in order to protect both fish and the 
conmiiinity against the rapacity of man, ifi j 
may lie assumed that sooner or later legisla- 
tion will bi* fuiind necessary in Bengal. **At 
present we know so little regarding the habits 
of ttic commoner marketable fish, that we 
have not suilicieut data on w'hich to formulate 
any extensive Fishery Laws. The results 

uf the sc'ientific enquiries will 

etiubJe I.J first to determine whether legislation 
is ncceasary or not, and then to define the 
nature and object of any laws desired.** 

Tile Fi.‘.aeTy Departniriit was two years ago 
sei»irate(l from lluit of Agrirnilttircaiid a«epa- 
raio Director of I'lslieries :ip]ioiiited. Tlic 
seii-iifiJu* iiivi stig:it.ions cnndiirted by the 
' De|Mirtiui*nt haw bf'cii extended (xmsideraldy 
, during the Iasi year or .so it being rrr'ogiilscd 
that siieli invt'sligalioiis form the' foiiiidatioii 
I oil wliieii all I lit lire progress of any lasting 
eharaeler iinisl depend, k i‘onKiile.ral>1e num- 
i lii-r ol Bcienfilie paiN'is liave i>een published 
' in the Beeords of the Indian Museiini and the 
list Is being added to from \ imi* to time. Thi'se 
IKipers deal with a variety 01 subjeets siieli as 
fi'>li dis« n^e*! and T'i^tusite.s, lite histories ol the 
prineijMil edible sp,.r|j‘s, ete. etc. The life his- 
loru-s 01 the |»riiieipal tresli water shells (used 
ill the nuiuiirneiiire of pearl buttons) are also 
being in vestigab'd. In addition, eleven Fisheiy 
linlletins have bein issin d during the lust 
.“i Years. ’Hiese lUiUetiiis eiAiT a wide range of 
subjeets ineindiiig statistics of the fish trade in 
lU'iigal, simple inst met ions to fishermen, general 
review ol the tisheiies situation in Uie provinces, 
etc. etc. 

Necessity of organising Trade. — The 

manner in whieh trade in I: di is oigaiiised and 
coiidueted ill Bengal is quite unsatisfactory. 
Practically the AvhoJe of the (aieutla trade is in 
the hands oi a li .v ])er.soii> who are siiflieiently 
IX)Werlul to overcome the ri\iiJry of any otiier 
I compinitors. .\iiy outsider starting a business 
I Is sure to bo uiidei-.'<o]d and boycotted by these 
' “fl^h kings" who La\o ag«*iits every where 
throughout the iiroAiiicc. These agents make 
ad^'anlvs to the fisleiuien on condition that 
they rt'Fiay in ti-li, the value of which is deter- 
uiiiied by the ngml. As a rule, the fishermen 
are in debt to t lie agent and for this reason alone 
they are unable to sell their catches freely in 
tin m.trki't. 1’he result is that the fishermen 
class who e.aii'li the fish, are almost Invazlably 
poor, whilst a lew middlemen enjoy the entire 
profit. Lixiked at broadly the improvement 
oi the fisheries involves the solution ol two wiajp 
problems, liz,, (1) to increase the number of 
fish a^ailable, and (2) to organise the trade in 
fi>,h and tliis iacludc.s the questions of co-oper- 
ation and banking. For tliis reason very great 
attention is being given to tiio formation of 
fishcimeu's societies for taking out leases of 
Government fisheries direct from Government 
I and to rt lease the fishermen from the clutbhes 
of the Zamiodars as well as mahajans. 

Statistics of fish imported into C^utta are 
collected annually and arrangements wve bectn 
made by the principal railway companies to 
provide special cold storage vans foe the cii^|e 
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th flab. will t>e of Ifrrat value to tbe Bah 
metchants as it practically dispenses with the 
necessity for Ice. 

Subsidiary lnduslries.>-Attcntion is also 
ing given so far the existing staff of the 
ps^oicnt permit*., to stimulating industries 
in the by-products of fish and other aquatic 
animals. At one time a large nuinb('r of iieople 
in Dacca and adjoining dii*tricts earned their 
livelihood l>y /nnnulaet.uriiig omnincnts from 
pearl mussels nnd ch.*)nk shells, 1>ut recently 
the indu>4try deU'riorated owing to the 
inadequate .supply of raw materials. As the 
Indu-atry is ol a very importiint charsteti-r, 
efforts arc being made (altliough much little 
success .IS- yet) to enable Ihi* liaeoa manufac- 
turers to purchase shells direct from GovcTn- 
meiit through a Co-operative Society. Steps 
are also being taken to inerense the supply of 
pearl mussels. Of the by-pro<lucts of llsh. 
fish oil and fish manure are higlily im})ort.aiit 
and if properly nianubiciured and plaei'd on 
the market in suflieieiit quantities would siireiy 
prove lucrative to those engaged in tin* tradi'. 
It has been ascert.ained that atiout fiOO innUDds 
of fish oil are manulnctiired in Bengal every 
month, but samples examined were found to be 
rancid, even after flliration. They ul^o con- 
tained a large proportion of Irn* fatty arid. 
The question of reiiiiing Ibis oil bus to lie eoiisi- 
dered. Manures propfired troin li*.!! reto.<*e 
would bo tiighly useful for the culti\*otlQU oi 
certain crops and if iUc'se t^in lie placed in the 
market at a cheap rate, would rc-jjav in the 
increased outturn of tliose erops. I'liesi in- 
dustries howev(‘r depend on tbe opening out 
of the marine fisheries. 

Steps are also bidng taken to place salted 
and smoked li-b on the market with the ohjoet 
of testing the demuiid. 

Burma. 

The fisheries of Burma arc important finan- 
cially and otherwise. From time immemorial 
the exclusive right of fishing in certain classes 
of Inland waters has belonged to the Govern- 
ment, and this right has been perpetuated In I 
vaxlooB fishery moctmenta, the latest of which j 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing ! 
Is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in tbe 
Delta Districts. The right to work these 
fineries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch ; 
very considcrablo sums. Biver fishing is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each not or other fishing Implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergul Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
shark-finaifc fish-maws, and beche-de-mer. 
Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino aund Japonen 
Ufrrrs in 189S. They worked matoly for th^ 

.. '* 


shell, It being Impossible tor them to Inqii m ^ 
effective cheek on tbe divers as regards 
pearls. After about five years, when tbe 
yield of shell bad decreased, they ml left. The 
industry was then oarrM on by the Burmese. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay sea fisheries are Important 
and give employment to numerous castes, 
chief of wlilch are tlie Kolls. Pomfret, sols^ 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, 
such as the bombil, are salted and dried. Large 
quantities of small fry are sold as manure.* 
'i'hc palla, found in the Indus, and the mazal 
and mahscer arc the principal fresh-watw 
fish. 

Sea-fishing is carried on by Uie Muhana 
tribe of Musalmons, wno reside for the most 
part in hamlets near Karachi.' The principal 
fish caught on the coast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearl oyster is found at several 
places, and the Mlrs conducted pearl open- 
lions on their own account. Under British 
rule, the right has been let for a small sum, 
but tlic pearls are very Inferior In size and 
quality, so tliat tbe industry lias greatly de- ^ 
cliiicil during the last thirtjr years. At present 5 
practically no pearl fishing is carried on. Cm- 
siderabie llslieries also exist in the river Indus, 
chictty for tlie fish known as palla, which ate 
annually leased out by Government for about 
Km. 20,000. 

But for a province with such a length of sea 
board and witli the estuary of the Indus within 
It.H borders tlie fishing population Is singularly 
Binall. The fishing boats and appliances 
generally are very small and the fishermen do 
not go out in rough weather. 'J'hc best flEibiDg 
season is the cold weather months of December, 
January and February, and it is probable that 
with such a very brief season the harvest of 
the sea is not siifliicicnt to support a larger 
population. The fishing castes froquentty 
dnsert. their caste occupation for others, accord- 
ing to tlie 1911 census report. When the two- 
groups. ilinhcrnien and fish dealers, are amalga- 
mated there is a decrease of 9,000 in the aggre- 
gate, which can only be explained by their 
deserting tlie.ir ancestral occupation. 

The Government of Boroda. a State lying 
within tlic borders of the Bombay Fresldenqy, 
being desirous of introducing oyster culture 
into the coast districts of their State, have 
delegated a student to Pulicat, where tbe 
Madras Fisheries Department are engaged lo 
similar work, and he is receiving practical 
instruction. 


Madras. 

The Madras Irrigation tanks usually con* ' 
tain coarse fish, the right of netting wbieb Is 
disposed of annually. The Bea-fishetleB . 
along the coast employ thousands of penong, 
and the salting of the catches is a very eon* ' 
Biddable Industi^. The development of the o. 
fisheries of the Presidency Is now under in- r! 
vcstlgation by Oovemment. rish-curing is 
carried on in special yards under Ctovenuneht ' 
Buporvistoo, and is ap Imyortont tpdqifti^, 
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uL#JOthi^Tmp(irlant depaitmcnts of the work 
uoliide canning, soap making, stocking of 
■tanks, trout culture in the Nilglrl streams, 
fxmservancy In various inland waters, edible 
and pearl oyster culture and Ushlng, deep sea 
experimental Ashing of the West Coast, wiUi 
much attendant rest'orch and instructional 
work of asclentiAc character. 

The war, with its consequent special demands 
imd its interference aith sea Ireighi, navigation, 
labour, recruitment and the trniisit ot inecliimicsil 
-appliances from England bus serion^ly ham- 
pered the development ot tlu‘ oin riitlons carried 
'on under the direction of the depiirtmcnt. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Pfsherics Department came into 
being as an experimental mcasiirc in 1012, 
and received the official sanction of Oovemment 
as a regular Department of the Punjab in April 
103 A. It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
Ihmjab, under control of the Financial Com- 
missioner 

HbB first three years, under the Director of 
Fisheries, Punjab, the Department was almost 
entirely ooncemed with pn'liminary work, 
ooDsistlng largely of invostigations and experi- 
ments in the ^as and Bavi Bivcis. These 
Biveis were exploited with a view to ascertain- 
ing the indigenous species which Inhabited 
them, their habits, spav/uing grounds and other 
data whidi would enable Govcnimuut to frame 


regulations for their pEOtecUon. The vaihws 
Ashing communities were interviewed and 
their views and statements carefully considered 
as to their rifdits in Government waters. From 
the mass of evidence collated the Director 
drafted rules for the Eangra District, whi^l 
while conserving the Ash supply and being a 
source of revenue to Government would be 
acceptable to the people of the District. 

The mlc.s came into force In July 1916 and 
appear to be W'orking smoothly and satisfac- 
torily. 

HeguiutionH on the same lines but based on 
locAl conditions luive since been drafted and 
.submitter^ to Government for approval for 
the fullou .ng Districts: — Hosluapnr, Gurdaspor, 
Juliuiular, Ludhiana and Amntsar. and the 
Eapiirtliala State. Those for Jiillundar and 
Amritsar have been ap]>rovcd and became law. 
Tbc others are still under consideration. 

Trout cultural operations sthl continue to 
nourish. Good sport is enjoyed by anglers in 
the KuIIti Valley and during 1918 ova were 
brought into Kangra and pl.iuted in a couple 
of streams within 50 miles of Dharmsaia. 

A large percentage hatched out and another 
large eon -ignmeut will be sent in during the 
winter 1918-1910 and the experiment watched 
with much interest If successful, it is hoped 
that many of the stream;, in the Eangra Dis- 
trict will tie storked with tront.iu the near futnre 
and anglers in Lahore bo able to obtain trout 
Ashing within a 12 hours' journey. 



The Opium fnA^. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin* 
Kuished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
Jrom poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
Ihd Matwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain ^^ativc States in Central 
India and Raji>utaua. 

Bengal Opium . — Cultivation of poppy is 
only p(^mitt('d under license. The cultivator 
to whom ad\;in(:es arc made by Govenmient 
free of iiiterr'di is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Fact<ory iit 
Ghasipur at a rate by Govenmient, 

now Its. 7/8 per se<*r of 70° consisteney. The 
area licensed for eultivation has in recent years | 


Malwa Opinm.— <Tlie poppy from wbldl 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopu, 
Jaora. Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Eotab. The 
British Goveniment has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the o]tiuin : but it used to regulate, b^ore 
exports to China were stopped, under the sys- 
tem explained below, the Import of Malwa opium 
into, and the transport through, its territories. 
As tlie eliiof imirket lor Malwa opium was Chhuu 
and as tlio States in which the drug is produced 
hiid no access to the sea, except through Bri- 
ti‘'h t-erritory, the British Government were able 


been much reduced as u cousequenee of the j on the importation of the drug 

' GovtTiiiiieiit of India ( Bombay for exportation by sea. 


agreement betwetm tlie 

mid the Chinese Government., and is now 
rastrieted to tlio United l*roviii<*es. The 


No statistics of cultivation or production 
are uvailahli*. The poppy is sown in November, 


f.illnwiiiff are the li«ures of flip -iip-i nmlpr • J ne poppy is sown in movemner, 

SStonSJid ol DrSliou - i *'>' “•>*" l^^bmary. uid by tb. end 

ciilti\ationann ot pwiuuumii. i , hM bMn col- 



Acrrtitje 

\Mttvnd8of { 

umber 

— 

under 

i opium. i 

of 


cttUicttlion. 

i proiiuced. ! 

ehesfg imtde. 

1911-12 

200,672 

1 31,473 1 

23,126 

1910-11 

302,868 

! 4 1.926 j 

2:s6f 1 

1909-10 

35.1.577 

1 67,666 i 

36. 1 72 

1908- 9 

361,832 

! 61.803 ! 

33.K9.5 

1007- 8 

488,548 

! 71,3.10 ; 

51,230 

At the Factoiy two cla.sses of opium 
fketurod : 

arc inanu- 


(1) “Provision” opium iiit.(TKled for export 
to foreign countries. 'J'his ojiiuin is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3 ‘A lbs., 70 cake-s 
weighing 140^ lbs. being packed in a ehest. 

(‘^) 
tiou i 

tiackets^ . . 

being {lacked in one chest. It is of higher ; at monthly auction sales. 


lei'tiMl by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
ii|> by tlie large dealers who make it up into 
halls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it is ready lor export-, usually in September 
or OetolxT. 'Die opium is of 0(P to 95^ con- 
sisteney and is parked in half chests: con- 
siderable dry.igc! t.ook jilacc in the case of new 
opium while liuiispurted to Bombay. 

To enable l^iahva opium to reach Bombay a 
pass fioiii the Opium Agent, or his Deputies, 
was required. 'I'liis pass was not granted until 
the duty imposed by the Guveriimcnt of India 
had be-eti paid. This duty was until 1912 at 
the rate of Rs. 600 pi;r chest: but was raised 
to Bs, ],200 in that year consequent on the 
introduction of a system similar to that appli- 


(2) ** Excise ** opium intended for consuiiip- I hie to Bengal opium. Under this system 
[in in British India. 'J’his is made up in eiihie j the Collector of Customs, Boiiihay. sold the 
tekets, each W'cighing oik* seer, 60 paekels ! right of exTioiling opium to t.he highest bidder 


consistency than " provibioii " ojiluin. 

'* Provision ” opium is sold tiy public auc- 
tion In Calcutta, the quantity to ho sold being 
fixed by Govcriiincut. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with Cliina, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1011 and 6,700 chests 
912. Exports to China have been stoiipcd 
- ' her since 1013. 

Staftstics of Trade. 

The difference between the cost of manufac- 
ture and the price realised at these sales may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Governmeut : — 


On payment pf 


— 

NuThber 

of 

chests 

told. 

Average price 
realised at 
auction sales 
per chest. 

Average 
cost of 1 
manvfaeture } 
per chest, i 
i“''l«e. ! 

1 

1911-12 

26,330 

2,790 

1910-11 

37,560 1 

2,890 

525 

1009-10 

42,300 1 

1,612 

515 

1908- 9 

45,900 

1,383 

525 

1907- 8 

48,900 

1,350 

603 


tlie price bid and iif duty at fJie enhanced rate 
tlie bidder was given a certificate authoris- 
ing him to import opium from Malwa. The 
uiiiiiher of chests fixed for export in the 
yc'*r 1913 Was 14,860. But out of these only 
2,753 were exported during the year owing to ■ 
the large accumulation of stocks in China 
markets. Sales of Malwa 0 {uum for export to 
thill country have ceased since January 1913 
iuid the trade has heoome extinct since 17th 
December of that year when the last shipment 
was made. 

Practically the whole of the Malwa 
exported from Bombay went to China. Thera 
is no market for it in the Straits Settlementa 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibai; 

Revenue — The re^^ue derived by the Gov- 


1914- 15 •• .. .. 664,089 

1915- 16 1,144,331 

1916>17 912,894 

1917-18 1,116,800 

1018-19 (Budget Estimate) .. 1,264,800 


* Plgures not availablo. 
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’^attSimieaS with China.— Tto fluetiutlonB 
'm l£e revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1007 being satiMod of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Oovemment to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
Cmua, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was coiitduded by which 
the total quantity of opium ex]K>rtcd from India 
was to bo reduced annually by 5,100 ch^^1.s from 
' an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. ITndcr a 

t further jagreement, signed iu May 1911, i-he 
cessation of the trade was to he accelerated on 
eiidencc being shonm of the siipjin'srijon of the 
native production of opium in China, and m 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on ex]K)rt.s to Cliluesc itoits. 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China find a correspond- 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 


ever, in 1912 the trade In China was paralyi* 
ed by the imposition bv Provincial Govemon 
in defiance or instructions from the Central 
Government of reetrictians on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulate 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and thi' 
position in December 1912 had become so acuta 
that a strong anJ iulluential demand was made 
on the Govomment of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of soles. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and MiUwa 
opium and in ordfr to afford the Malwa trade 
the inos. complete relief, tlic Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained U be exported in 1913. The present 
position is that the cxfiort trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. Tluj export.s of opium on 
pri\uU‘ neeount. :imoiinted in 1917-18 to 12,000 
ewt'.. \alued at Bs. 240 lakhs. Tlie importing 
eoiintrles, in order of Importance, were Indo- 
Clilnc, .lava, Siam, Hongkong and Strait'S 

Si ffleine'd-i. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of glass and glasswan’ import- 
ed into India in 3917-18 was Bs. 102 lakhs, 
oompored with B.s. 150 lakhs in the proeeditig 
year, and Its. ICd laklis, ilKt annual avi^ragt' 
of five years up to 1913-14. Aiistria-TIuiigfiry 
and Gernjany, before the oiitbo'ak of war, 
exported bangles, lK‘n (Is, bottles, luniieK. glolM-s, 
etc., to the value oi Tls. 11 G lakhs in 1913-14. 
The value of tlie average imports irom the 
enemy countries during the li>e pn'-war yea^^ 
was Bs. 93 luklis or about 57 per r('iit of the 
trade. With their disappearance from the 
Indian marki^t, imports from Japan have in- 
creased to 71 per e-nt. from 8 per rent,, the pn - 
vw average. The Thilted Kingdom increased 
her shipments of shei’t and plate glass, whieh 
bcfCffe 1914 came largely irom l^-lgiiim. 

Glass manufacture in India consists of 
two well-defined classes, the indigenous house- 
hold industry and the modern factory Vndnstrv. 
The indigenous household industry, which is 
represented In all parts of the country, is chiefly 
eoncemed with the manufacture of cheap 
baimleB. Glass manufacture iii India on the 
modem factory system has hitherto been an 
uphill struggle against great difficulties. In Ben- 
gal; ^e Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, of Titagarh, started work in 1899 
and the Bengal Glass Company of Bode- 
pnr in 1898. They ceased working in 1899 
and 1002, respectively. The Madras Glass 
Worin founded in 1909 has ceased work, though 
It Is hoped to restart It. A factory started In 
Hyderabad also proved a failure and its plant 
was taken over 1^ the Glass Works at Anibala. 
The Himalayan Glass Works at Bajpur in the 
Dm* Dim district dosed after three or four 


years* working in 1908, but was restarted later 
under new management. Finally, the Upper 
India Glass Works at Ambaia. which was started 
by Indian eapitnli.sts in 1895, was at first a 
failure. Since 1903, however, it has been much 
more siieecHsl'iil. It established itself firmly in 
it.s earlier years by specialising in the manufac- 
ture of bangle glass ; and in this line it is inter- 
esting to re.cord that the bangle glass of Ambaia 
and Firozabad has siiceei'ded in capturing tlie 
market, whereas formerly large quantities of 
glass u.sed to be imported from Belgium for 
this purpose. 

During the past year or two, a number of 
Glass Works have Iven ofHmcd in the Bombay 
Pit’sidrnry and adjoiniiig districts, local manu- 
f.aetiiro li:ivijig lieeii stijoiulated by the cessa- 
tion of imports of German, Austrian and Belgian 
Glass, In Bomiiay City itself there am three 
factories, I lie Bombay Glass Manufheturins 
ComiKuiy, the Indian Glass Maniifactnzng 
romfKiny, Ebrahim Ft'cr Mahomed and Company 
(Glass ManufaetUTcrs), and elsewhere in the 
rre.-^ideney other important Works include the 
Western India Glass Works, Sunth Boad* the 
Swadeshi Glass Manufacturing Company 
liimited, Pi plod ; the Baroda Glass Works 
Baroda; the Paisa Fund Glass Works, Thiegaon* 
the. Ogalij Glass Works, Earad. In addition! 
the Kotah State has erected a factory at Baian 
for the production of Glass for Bangles. Jnb- 
bulpore also has an important Glass Factory. 

Becords of the earlier ventures have shown 
that the failures in some cases were dne. In 
part at least to preventible causes, prominent 
among which were (1) the lack of sufficient 
fluid capital and the consequence inability of the 
oompanles to meet their heavy Initial expenses 
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iftd (2) laesperienee and lack of teiAiileal 
kOOwleaBe os ^ part of pronoters. Bst there 
an also eeitalo real and special difficulties 
arbtch klass mannfactoicrs in India haTC to 
obstend agal n st . 

The prinoiml present dlfflciiItiPB arc - 

‘(1) The diflieiilty of obtoininff tikillcd labour 
fOiidaBS blowing. 3'hi» cliflirulty should be 
overcome in roiir<c of time, as tlw're arc now a 
fow experienced Indian lUowcrs. (2) The heax-y 
cost 'of fuel, the works URiiully bi'ing situated 
where good sand and quartz can be obtained. 


and eosseqnestly. Is nost easea at a 
distance from the coal lieldB. (8) 
from Japan. 


The Alkali used is almoft entirely of Bsffiteh 
manufacture, being Carbonate of Boda 08-90% 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken the idaco of the vazions 
Alkaline Eartlis formerly emfdoyed by the 
Glass Bangle manufacturers, as the latter can- 
not be used in the manufacture of glass which 
is to compete with the imi)ortcd article. 


WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for pTohibitlng the importation Into 
England of wild birds* plmnagc, which was 
introduced into Parliament in was the 

occasion of a fierce ex)ntroverKy on the nature 
of the plumage traffic. But organised ojiposi- 
tion to the Bill failed to convince the public that 
the plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 
Among well-authenticated cases from India 
that prove its cruelty was one from Earaclii, in 
1013, in whif^ two men urerc fined for sewing 
up the eyes of birds so that they should not 
fight in their cages. It was stated that this 
was a common practice of ilshemicn in Sind, 
VPho breed birds and cx])ort their feathers to 
England. This according to T//e Timfs, is 
not only another apparent exaint^lc of the way 
In whldu the prohibition tin the export of plumage 
from India is notoriously evaded by sraugglihg 
Into the open market of England, hut shows 
how easily abuses might arise under any system 
which gave a general sanction to feather-farming. 
All legitimate methods of breeding birds for 
thdr plumi^e can be safeguarded as definite 
exceptions under an Act prohibiting importa- 
tion ; and only tlie exclusion by law of all 
plumage not so specifltd can put England 
abreast of the United States and of her own 
daimhter Dominions in the suppression of a 
barbarous industry. 

namage birds. — ^Tlic birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India arc paddy 
birda, kingfishers, bustanls, jimglcfowl, egrets, 
j^easants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes. 
Irahaps the moat extensively killed in the 
put hu been the Blue Jay (Coracias Indica). 
The smallerfAjigrct is met with throughout 
India and Nmhem Burma. It is a pure 
white slim heron which develo]M during the 
'breeding season a dorsal train of feathers, 
which elongates and becomes “decomposed** 
W It is expressed, that Is to say, the barbs are 
aqMurate and dironct from each other, thus 
farming the ornamental plume or aigrette for 
which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six lakhs In one year, but 
rinoe 1805 the export trade hu steadily 
diminished. But, thoui^ legitimate exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrativo as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 mouths the Bombay Fre- 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
ImmeB wo^Bs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
u London. The rupee value represents the 
■om which the exporteiB paid to those who 
took the ffeathers from the birds, so the lou to 
the trade was coDddeiable. In addition, 
peoalttefi vuyingfiom Bs« 5,000 to Ba, 10,000 


each and amounting altogether to Bs. 50,176 
Were inflicted on the ten merchants conoflnned 
in attempting to export the feathers. A ease 
was reported from Bangoon in lOlG of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Bs. 66,000. 

Legislation. — ^Indian legislation on the 
snbject will be studied with interest by those 
xvlio have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local govemmmits 
and municipal and runtonrnent authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during tbeir breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during ' 
those scaMons; and loc4U governments were 
ciupowerf.Kl to apply tliese provisions to animala 
oilier than birds. 

Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
tlic Sea Customs Act. to prohibit the exportation 
ol ttic skins and feathers of birds, except feathen 
of ostriches and skins and featHerst exiKxrted 
horuifide os specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes mucti further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local govemmenu 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ** close times,'* presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of tlielr 
territories or in specified areas, for wild blx^ 
and animals to which tlie Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sole, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the “ close time '* regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumi^ taken 
from birds during the close time. There Is 
power to grant exemptions in tho interests of 
sciontifle research, and there are savlnga for 
tlic capture or killing by any person of a wUd 
animal in defence of himself w of any Other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or imimai in bona fide defbnoe of 
property. 

One defect in tlie law may be noticed. When - 
an exporter is discovered, the Cnstoma Depart- . 
mentcanon a magistrate's warrant have his 
house searched and seize tiio feathers ioimd ■ 
there to produce as evidence that he is ensige^ 
in the trade. But they have to retumtha ‘ 
featheiB and can only take ponesalon of them ^ • 
if they are discovered pcesently la eoium of 
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BREWERIES. 


StatisticB compiled from ofiidal rcitmu show 
that there were, Iil 1012, 22 breweries In 
Biitleh India, cd whlcli one did not work during 
the year. Fifteen of these are private property 
and seven are owned by six lolnt-stock coinpan- 
. lea with a nominal capital of Rs. 26,71,000, of 
vdilob Ba. 22,26,280 was paid up at the end of 
1012-18. Eight of the oreweries are located 
at atationa in the Himalayas from Murree to 
Darjeeling. The largest brewery is the one at 
Murreeb the Bangalore, Solon, Bawalpindi, 
Eaaanll, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries 
: standing next in the order sliown. Production 
was largest In 1902. since when it has tended to 
decline. In 1917 the production was 6.217,000 
gallons, an increase of 52 per ccnt.ascomiuircd 


with that of the previous year. 

A substantia] quantity of beer produced 
locally is consumed by the British troops In 
India. In 1907 the Army Oommissariat pur- 
chased some 38 per cent, of tiie to »tl production 
and the average purchases in \i* five years 
1903-1907 amounted to' 2,633,616 gidlons 
yearly. From the 1st January, 1908, the 
contract with Indian breweries for the supply 
of malt liquor to British troops have been 
discontinued, each British regiment being left 
free to inrke its own arrangements to obtain 
the necessary supply ; as a result, the figures 
of Army consumption are no longer rmlly 
available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


nie qaestion of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain lias engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more jtarti- 
euarly In the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
oountriM In the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject bus been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
paurtmont. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the ikets are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Omin Elevators^ by the lute Mr. F. 
Hoel-Paton, Director General of Coinmercial 
InteUlgcnce to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and sliows that loss tliau 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
I s held and the risks tliat it runs. It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mean 
of preserving his wheat and that be is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower thain those usually current in later months. 
The constant natiure of the European demand 
la explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
acetepted by Etiropc at one time and at a good 
prict;, or could be economically transported 
undtT a system in which a few mouths of cm- 
gostlon alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Flgunss arc given which suggest that 
in prsictlce the clleot of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage ill a vicious clrdc. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars are giv'^n as to the laws that govern 
their ojicratjous ill such coimtries. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
m the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Oaloutta, in consequence of the lack ot adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, with tlie iutrodnetion of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthcnnl 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
dnfy, and this increase enabled examination 
to 06 . made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
tateuded originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade deseriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quontityV While the Act was before th'i 
Xegtdatnre a provision was added to require 
that all piece-goods should be stamped with 
tiidr len^ In yards. In this resp^ these 
goods are an exception, for the Act; does not 
toqube that other descriptions of goods should 
ha stamped or marked, tbou^ It requires that 

— — Tked the marks must be a 

The Dumber of deteo- 


tions undci the Act during the twenty year 
ending has been:— 

Average of the live jears 

ending 1807-98 1,886 

.» » 1902-03 1,411 

„ „ M .... 1907-08 1,198 

1912-13 1.960 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 

cation, and there have been only 100 such 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed In 10,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptfons. 
In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin waa either not 
stated or was falady stated, and In 21 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the itamp* 
ing of piece-goods bad been infringed. 
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HIDES, SKINS 


India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily iiicre;ibcd in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw liidcs 
In this coiintrv was good; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtraciing in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million iiieces. 
On the declaration of w-ar, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Ux|}orts to enemy eoiintries, espeeiaUy 
to the great cmporiuia of Indian hides, Ifani- 
biwg, were stopped, and exporters li.nl to And 
new roark(;ts for the raw material. 'J'lic raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
i n the hands of German Arms or Arms of German 
origin. Germany has h<*id the largest sliare 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbn'ak of war siie took p<‘r 
cent, of the total ex]X)rts. In 3912-18 site 
took 32 jicr cent, and in 1913-14, 3.'> jier cent. 
Raw hides were exported to 'I’ricsto in eoiisi- 
clcrable quantities whe-ne-e tliey w<-n* taken to 
Germany or Austria. Jn the four inuntiis 
before the outbreak of war ir» per cent, of 
India's exports passed through Trieste ; in 
1913-14 the iierccutngc was 21. 

Trade of the year. — Tli<* main of 

the triwie ol 1017-!.'^ were -i coiinidi rahl*- dei reUM 
ill the exixirts of rin liides, an jiier« :iM- in the 
exports of tuiiued iiides, itiul a deiTra''** in tile 
exports of raw and tanned ''kins. Tin qnaiitily 
of raw hides <*xported (20,y0ti tons) was Ii“.s than 
one-half ol thst ol llie preceding vraraiul only 42 
per Cent, oi tin- pre-war avnaqi*. <>i tlie^t . 
eXiKirts of cow 111(1**^, niuoiiiited to 35>79 *oii^, 
voJucd at its. 2,'J2 laklis ticing 54 percent, ol ili«' 
preceding year*} exports of 29.082 tons, v.du-d at 
Jls. 5,00 lakhs. Tlio exi»oit oi r.iw cow nid*'}. 
was very larg' Ij under (ioM'riiiiieiit control ilir 
quality Miitahle lor Army si’Ii-et ion le.’itiier. allei 
meciiiig tile requirement', otlinliiiii taiiie‘i',, 1n<- 
iug purchased lor the liriliNh and Jtaluin tioxern- 
mentb. 'The decroiiH* in exjorts is neiountMl 
for partly by Iho great uieri-.isc in tin- tanniivr 
of cow hides in India lor Army piir)K>.'''.s, ami 
jiartly by tlie grealei scan ity ami eost ot in ialit 
which limited the exr>ori oi iiiteiioi (lualitio oi 
hides, liovirnraent eonfnd. xvhieli iiirUid< d a 
proiiibition of export on jiri\.it.e aivoiiut ni 
Weights suitable for Arm\ MorJf, aeeoiint'. :d o 
for tile, change in the dir.'i't ion ot the tiadi* atid 
the decrease iu the ex/Mnl.- lo M»e \ iiited Slatt-*' 
ol Amcrioii, which took .‘>00 tons only as agaiiibt. 
10,400 tons in lOlj-17. 'J’lie iargi'st exports 
were to Italy 7,000 tons (7 per cent. IcbS than in 
the preceding yi-.ir) .and tlie I’nilcd Kingdom 
eoime next, witli 7,400 tons as against ;»,300 tons 
iu 1010-17 and 700 tons in the pre-war ycai 
1913-14. 

£\i)orfcs of raw ImiTalo hides (4,245 tous valnod 
at Us. 64 laklis) were 3.3 per eimt. oiil.v of the 
preceding year’s Agures (13,055 tons xvilued at 
Jls. 2,03 lakhs). The decline was due priueipaliy 
to freight dilUciiltioH and the weakness of tbo 
UniU-d States market. There has, however, also 
been a great inereaso in the quantity of buffalo 
bides tauuediu ludiu, particularly at C^wupore, 


AND LEATHER. 


I for Hole.s of Army boots ar «1 for equipment. The 
I Uniti'd States w'as, as usual, the biggest buyer 
I but took only 2,741 toms ns against 10,786 tons 
jin 19I0-L7. The LTnited Kingdom was second 
; with 1,429 tons as against 1,871 tons in 1910-17* 

I Raw skins deert'ased iu quantity by 21 per 
'Cent, to 22.400 tons, mainly accounted lor by 
isinaller expuifs to the rnited States. Eighty 
1 jMT cent. r»i tlie quantity c: ported xvent to the 
i riiiteil States as auainst- 87 per cent. In the pre- 
i \ioiis 'L’he n.mainder was shipped chieAy 

tutlie fbiitetl Kingdfiiii and Australia whidl took * 
. 2.000 toils ami 1 ,000 1 oils, respectively, as against 
; 2,100 lolls ami .;o0 tons in the preceding year. 

; .Nine -lentils ol the shipments ol raw skins con- 
'i-li-d ol coal skins. The quantity of taiiued 
hides ex)M>ited inereascd by 13 per cent, to over 
18,300 tons .‘itid ^sas ne.nrly double the pre-war 
fpiinqui-niiial axerage. Almost the entire quan- 
litx xvassbipprd to the United Kingdom. Krarly 
, 95 |K‘r rent . ol the exports xvas t.'iniied uow liides* 

I thi* *<bii)iueiits ol x\hieh iiiereustd in the year 
I under review to 17.300 tous Irom 14,300 tons in 
, the proxioiis year and 7.900 tons iu the pre-xvar 
jxear J9i:M4. Aceording to the Coiitruller of 
• Hides, at lia-l three -tilths of tlie ui>per leather 
,u-«editi Hie I nited Kingdom in tlie manulactiirc 
iot bouts lor tin Ihitish and .\llied armies is 
'.'(iippiicd from Indian tanned coxv hides almobt 
all ot xvliirh wi‘p' laiiinnl iu the Iffadras and 
. llombax J'residriieic.s. Large stocks Were held 
, !>> Covi riinn iit. :it .Mudas and Eombay at the 
, eloM* ot till* yi iii awaiting lacilitics lor export, 

! and in addii iim about 40,000 hides monthly were 
!'>ii|>p]ied lioin Roinbfiv tanneries to Uiwnporc 
'lor Army work iu India Owing to decreased 
impori'i ot Jratliei and lealln r luunufuctures , 
i .1 iiineji large! quantity oi liideb ia being tanned 
lor ioi'ui consumption. 

'J'hc trade in hides and skins and the croft 
in leather manufacture arc In tlic hands either 
of Jdahonu'dans or of low caste Uindus, and 
aro on that account participated in by a com- 
paratix'cly small eouiinuiiity. The trafflo is 
subject to coQsidexrnble fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In faioino 
yours for instance tlie exports of untanued 
liides rise t>o an abiiormai Agurc. The traific 
is also peculiarly alleeted by the difflcolty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation , 
and neglect : it lias thus become a monopoly 
within li restricted community and suffers urom 
the Joss of competition and popular interest 
' and favour. 

, Ko lajge industry has ch.anged more rapidly 
; and eoiiiplotoly than tliat of leather. By 
I the chrome process, for cxamplq, sujietior 
: leather may nc produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twi'uty-foiir hours, and from sheep and goat 
.'ikins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as mnob as , 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India wore slow to take advantage^ , 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneiiesi especially 
those under European managemait;) la io 
certain respects equal to the oest lomoited 
articles; But M a result of India slow ^ 
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to adopt up-io-datc mctliodB, there has been the Tanncr*a cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
« decline in the demand for Indian dressed bolaiis. By these and such like materials and 
ekina, while the demand for raw ekins has by various methods and contrivances, hides 
Increased considcjsably. The chief tanneries and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
are situated at Cawnporc, Calcutta and Bombay, and the leather worked up in response to an 
BSflorts are being made to remedy the wastage immense, though purely local, demand. But 
caused by doiective methods of killing and the inferior quality of the leather so used by 
flaying animals. effect methods may be illustrated by the fact 

that the arfJcIcs produced rarely fetch much 
methods. — ^India possesses a moie than one-fourth the value of the cones* 
large selection of excellent tunning materials ponding articles made, of imported or Cawnporc 
suw as Acacia pods and hark, Indian sumach, (Euro can factory) leather. 

INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 

Aluindbookto the Patent Oificc in Tndia; of law for the registration of trade marks, 
which was publislied in IDi 0 by the iloYcrunient India cannot become a ]jurty to the lTiti:niationai 
]^8S, Calcutta, gives the various Acta, riiU's, Convrution nrulcr which ccHain rights of priority 
and instru^ions bearing oii the aiibji'Ct together are obtainable in other countries, 
with hints for the prepiration of spocilieatioiis xhe first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
and drawing, hints for Hcarcbers and other privilegeh to inventors was jiasacd in 1856, after 
valuable intorniation tluit has not hifluTte an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
been readily acccs.Mble. to the general public gome twenty years. DUftcultics arising 
in ^nvenient a lorm. In the prcUu'c Mr. from an imccrtJiiniy as to the effect of the 

H. G. Graves, Controller of Patents and I>i‘signs* goyal Prerogative pre-vvnted curlier action, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in liidiii j^nd, owing to some informalities the AcA itself 
and Indicates wherein they differ Irom English j repealed in the following year. In 1859 
law and procedure. I jt vr.is re-eiiaetcd with iiiodifications, and in 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 1 l87tS tlut Patti^ms and Designs Protection Act 
out the world lies in the English ** .Statute of > was fXissed. The. proteciion of Inventions Act 
Monopolies'* which was enacted in the of 1B8:I, dealbig with exhibitions, followed, and 

Slst ycarof King.lMm(‘stb(: I'lrst. liijKirLthib then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1868. 
Act has been rc|icaled but the t'.xinnt. portion All th* sc arc now replaced by the present Act 
of the more important suction « is as follows : — of 1911. 

"Provided also that any declaration before existing Acta extend to the whole of 

motioned shall not extend to any le tters British India, including British Baluchistan and 
jAtent and grants of prjviJugc for the term j^anthal Pargauas. 'j’his of course includes 
erftourtecu y<jar8 or under, lu roall^ir to b«' matic jjurma but it does not embrace the Native, 
the sole working or nuaking of any manner of sfah-s. Of the latter thirc, vis., (1 ) Hyderabad 
t=/'5ew uwnufactuivs within this n^aliii to the ,(Bci-can), (2) Mysore, (‘.i) Gwalior liave ordin- 
' true ailU first inventor and luveiitors oi such anci'S of Uk jr own, lor which iwirticulars must 
manufactures, whieh others at the time of be obtained from the Government of the States 
making of such letters p-ite'iit and gr.iiita shall i„ q„(.stion as they are not administered 
not use. so as also they be not contrary to the ti|,. inujan Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
law nor inischiexous to the bfate l»y raising jecjl oJ the Act of J IMl was lo provide a simplerj 
prices of comnioditicB at home, or hurt ol 1 rade, , direct, and luoro effective procedure in 
lor gcncraUy inconvenient ; the said fourteen .. n-gard both to tiie grant of patent rights and to 
giars to be acconiplisheil from th- date «»f Oic • tjuar subsequent existence and operation. The 
,lffBt letters patent or grants ot sucli privilege crimes Tnad<* in tlu* law need not here be re* 
hereafter to bo made Imt th.it the same shall gave further protoc- 

as they should be jf this Act tjou j,, f|„. inventor, by pruviding that 

imiad never been made, and ot none other.** : |j|{, application siiould b« kept secret until 
The existing Indian patent law Is ! aci^epiiinci-, and to the public, by increasing 
Contained In the Indian Patents and Designs i the facilities for opposition at an effective 
1911, supplcinciited by the Jnd:an Patiaits period. At the same time a Controller of 
mid Designs (Tcmiiorary Hides) Act, 1915, and Patent .s and Dcsigus was c.stablishcd, with 
the Ilulcs made under tlioso Acts. The power to dispose of many matters previously 
^T^tent Ollicc doi*s not deal with trade marks . referred tn the Govcruor-Gcueral in Council, 
^or with copyright generally in books, pictures, and provision was made for the grant of a 
K muric and other matters wliich fail under the scaled ** patent** Instead of for the mere 
7 Indian Copyright Act III of 1014. Then' is, i recognition of an “excliudve privilege." The 
In fact, no provision of law in British India for proxisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
the registration of Trade ALirks which are j modillcatinxis those of the British Inventions 

S cted under the Merchandise Marks Act , and Designs Act of 1007. 

•f 1889) which forms Cliaptcr XVlll of tlic j nimpai report of the Indian Fateate 

n I’enal Code. i office for the calendar year 1916 states that 

On the whole. Indian law and proccdiire jfour hundred and forty-two applications for 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for patents and 1,773 applications to register 
the pi^ctian of inventions and the re^strat ion j designs made in 1016 as conroared with 
of tBeslEnB, ks they always luive done in, mutters AiS and 904 respectively in 1915. The income 
qI major interest. Ode main difference* exists, • of the office increased from Ks. 69,760-3 In 
MireTtiv, «B owing to toe absence 'Of provision ; 1915 to Bs. 77,608-13 in 1916. Figures for 
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previous years arc piibUshud in tlio Keport. 

Graves, the Comi>troller, remarks that if 
the natural increase of pre-war conditions had 
been continued, there would have been about 
800 applications tor ])aU‘nts and an income of 
Over Bs. 80,0U0. A]tarb from the falling-oif 
In applications, the war does not appear to have 
made any matrrlaJ change in the nature of 
inventions in this country where the novel 
neeesaitles of tiie moment are not apparent 
and cannot therefore be supplied by would- 
be patentees. Altogether 2,ti40 patents were 
in force on 31st December 1 93 G. These Include 
1,814 patents out of 2,108 sealed on 2,858 
applications under the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, together with G5 of the 148 
patents converted under section 81 of thiit Act. 
The balance 770 consists of exclusive pi iv ileges 
remaining under the Inventions and Designs 
Act 1888. 



Calcutia 

Cawki-oRe 
C uiNSUTtAB . 
Chtttagosg 


..Public Library. 

.Indian Institute of Science. 

. .Bccord Office. 

..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Dj’culla. 

b.The Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering AsBoeJation, No. lA, 
Sussex Boad, Parel. 

..Patent Office, Bo. 1, Council 
House Street. 

. . Civil Engineering College, Slbpnr. 

. . Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

. . Office of the. Commissioner, Bnrd- 
wun Division. 

. Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 


Applications for patent by enemy subject 
are permitted, but as a rule are held iu sus* 
pense and tlic sealing of iKiteiits on their 
applications is not alTocted for the pn'sent. 
]rotcntB in existence arc, however, renewable 
at the option of the holder even if he be an 
enemy us* it is not considered desirable tluit 
the property therein should in; destroyed. 
It can, however, he alimated or utilised for 
tliO benefit of the public on application. 
ProvlBion for these proceedings is luade, by a 
License Act, and rules Intruclueed alter the 
year. In their main linos the l^iccnse Act and 
rules follow the piactict' in the Uuit.('.d Kingdom. 
They enable the controller to deal with ixitents 
hold by enemy subjects and remove the dis- 
abilities under which any pi'T.son may suffer 
in respect of patents or designs owing to the 
present state of the war. 

Printed Specification of appllcationR for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may bo seen free of charge, togt^fher 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

AsaiBDABAP, .B. C. Technical Institute. 


Dacca . . Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Delhi . . Offic‘.c of the Deputy Commissioner. 

UyUEKAEAD .Hevonue Department of Hlfl 
IJiglmcss the Kizani's Govern- 
ment. 


Jaepaigitri . . Office of the Commissioner, Baj- 
shahi Division 


Karachi 

Lahore 

London 

Madras 

Mysore 

Nagpur 

Poona 

Banuoon 

I llOORKEE 
1 sholapur 


. . Oflice oi the City Deputy Collector. 
. .Punjab Public Library 
..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

, .Becord Office, Egmore. 

. . College of Engineering. 

• .Office of the Secretary to Govern- 

ment, General and Bevenue 
Department. 

• .Victoria Technical Institute. 

. . College of Engineering. 

..Office of the Bevenue Secretary 

Government of Burma. 

. .Thomas College. 

. . Office of the Collector. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
. iar the registration of Copyright. Protection 
far Oopyright acemes under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there, is now no regis- 
tration of rights but the printer has to sni^ply 
oopies of these work as staled in that Act and 
In the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
' ^ 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imiienal Copyright Act 
ofl911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
Its provisions to the circumstanees of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force In India by proclaniutioii in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s 27 
t. of that Act there is limited power for the 
^legislature of British pos.sei<bioiis to modify, or 
to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to. the possession, and it is under this power 
t^lst the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
purtlons of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Aet to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to| 
ladian law aad pz^ceiuift, «uid somo material! 


inoditications of them in their application to 
tranhlniioiis and musical compositions. In the 
ra.'?i. ol works first published In British India 
ilic sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish u truuslution is, subject to an Impor- 
tant proviso, to sulisist only for ten years from 
the first pnbliculiou of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical Instru- 
luents for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. **The' 
majority of Indian melodies*’ it was explained 
in Council, *‘havc not been published, f.e., 
written iu staff notation, except through the 
nu'diiiin of the phonograph. It is possible 
in manv cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these . 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the' 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by' 
defining musical work as meaning aaye 
combination of melody and horlbo^, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to wrlUd|',4nr 
wise graphically pioduc^ ' 
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Ai tha oorraney of Tndla Is baaed upon the 
npeoi atatements ^th regard to money are 
nnerally espreased in rupits, nor has It been 
foimd pOBSibic In all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling Down to about 1873 ,tlie gold 
value of the rupee (eontalnmg 103 gruna of 
pure silver) was approxiniati ly tqaal to 2s , 
or one-tenth of a 1, *ind for that ptriod it is 
easy to convert riipus into stdiiiig by striking; 
Off the final cipher (Its l,()0(i-ll0()) But 
after 1873, owing to the depiuntion of siImi 
aa compared with gold thioughout ilit woild, 
there came i sinou« and pro^i ‘•sim tall m thr 
exchange, until at onr time tiu gold \iluc ot 
the rupee droppid \s low is la In ordir t > 
vide a nmedy tor the hr i \3 los euiaid 
the GoMmm ut of India in rrcprrt oi its 
gold payments to bt made in 1 ni land, tnd 
also to relieve foreign tisde und hnanrr fiom 
tbe inconvoniem ( dut to (onstaiit and un 
foreseen fluctuations in <\rhiii„i, it is i 
solved In 18<)3 to closr the mints to tin fir 
coinage of silver, and thus forir up the \ diu 
of the ruprt by ies^rictiii,< the circiildirm 
The intention was to raist tlu (vchan^^r \ du< 
of tlu rupee to 1« 4d , and thin iiitruduif i 
gold standard at tin rite of T»b 1 i_i.] 1 rom 

1800 onwards thi value of the rupee his Inm 
maintained, with inuguilif int lluituations 
at the proposf d i ite of is 4d , and const lucntly 
slnee that date ttiree nip is hive btiu luiii 
valent to two nipt is bifon 187 > loi ih 
Intermodnti period brluitn 187 > and 18<^l 
It is manifistly impossibh to adopt any flvid 
sterling value tor a const uitly changing rupee 
But nnre 1800, il it Is ucsirid to eonvtit rupef 
mto sterling, not only must tin fliiil nihci 
be strut's off (as lx ton 1S7 but al o om thu 1 
must be« suttraitid tioiii tlu -isult. Ihus 
Rs 1 000=1100—) -(abrut) i.(i7 

Notation — Another niitirr in connection 
with the expression ot nion y eiiti mints 
in terms of rupeis lequirii to bi fxplaiind 
The method ol nuiiieiicul nut it ion in Indii 
dlflers that which pn v uls tbrou,{liout 

Europe. Large numbers an not punrtuited 
In hundreds ok thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crorcs A lakh is one hundiid 
thousand (written out as l 00 oon) and a crore 
Is one hundred lakh oi tcu millious (writ tin 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consiqmntlv, accotding 
to the exchange value ol the rupn a 1 tkh ol 
rupees (Rs 1,00,000) may be iiad as flu equi 
valent of 110,000 before 187 j, and as tlie i iui 
valent of (about) 1(> bb7 liter 1890, while i 
urore of rupeis (R<« 1,00 00,000) mty slmiliilv 
be read os the equivalmt ot ai 000 000 bitorc 
1878, and aa the eqmvalcnt ol (about) lGtfb,bb7 
after 1800. 

Colnage.'^’Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 10 annas, a trae 
turn commonly used for many purposes b^ 
both Natives and Europians Ihe anna was 
formerly rockemed aa l|d it may now be 
eoasldered as exactly corresponding to id. 
liXbe anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

various systems of weights 
used tliLgimla* combine unlfornuty of scale 
with liratoseir variations in the weight ot 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one mamid 
40 seers, one Beer=.]6 rhlttaks or 80 tolss. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
Bistriet to District, and even from village to 
villa,;r but in the standard system the tola Is 
1*<0 gr iins Troy (tlu cxait weight of the rupee), 
and the soir thus wiighs 2 057 lb, and the 
niaund 82 2i lb Ihi standard u used in 
oiluial r ports 

Retail — lor calculating retail prices, the 
univtrsU custom in Jndn is to cvpriss them m 
terms oi rs to th rup i Fhns, when prices 
changi nhat vn'-ifsisnot the amount of money 
to be p uil ir tin s iiiie qii intit v , but the quanti- 
fy to b obtijiiid foi tin '•Him amount of money, 
ill othir woid pm s in India me quantity 
|iic(^ not moil y piiirs When the figure of 
quintitv a up tin ol couist inians that the 
) nc h IS gone riou n « Inch is at first sight 
p ipl \in 4 to in ] n Iisli reader It may, 
how vtr bi inintionnl that quantity prices 
ar not ilto,; ther unknown in England espe- 
riilly it sijull shops win re pennyworths of 
many mot in r in bi bought f ggi, likewisi, 
lie (oiiiinonh sold it a \ lining number for the 
hilling 11 it li d( ind to convert quantity 
pines from In Inn into I nMi h denominations 
witlii ut hiving riionisi to monev nncis (whiih 
would often b misk iding) the following scole 
niav b idoptid — Ins d upon the assumption 
tint i stir IS f \ ictly 21b vnd tint the value 
Ol tlu rnpie r minis constant at is 4d, 1 seer 
per tniNi (iboiit) ) lb tor 2b, 2 seers per 
lupi t ibout) b lb for 2s and so on 

Ih 11 inn of the unit for square measure- 
me lit in lidii gniillv is the £>iyAa, which 
V Jiif* „icitly 111 dilliiLiit pills of the country 
but lilt IS huvi bun t pit sed in thib work 
eithir lu squiie milis or in aeit s 

Proposed I cfo mb —Indian weights and 
in ibures havi iieeir be n Sbtflid upon an 
urgiiii 1 1 bisi buitibl tor commeico and 
tilde chiiaelni tic el Ih modem age They 
I vary frr^ni town to t nn an 1 village to viUige 
I in a way (hit coull only work satisfactorily 
ho long is th (If Mil of tewns and villages 
I wiie s itcontiiiK 1 ind bifoii roads and rw- 
’wivs o] II d up tnJe bi tween one and tbe 
olhir it IS p inti 1 out that in England a 
hof^ h vi if wini lont uiiB 63 gallons and a 
hoc Ilf 1 J >1 bcf r only >4 gallons , that a bushel 
it >ru w(i 11 lb Us m Sumhtland and 240 lbs 
111 Cuiuwill, tbit the Liighsh stone weight 
r jn iits It lbs in impular estimation, but 
only ills, Af wi are weigluiig glass, and eight 
for mi it I at 0 lbs foi cheese Similar 
lUstauecH are multiphid in India by at least 
as maiiv times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land If we take, for instance, the maund 
diiioimuition of weight eximmon all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
arc Mcarlv as many maundb as there arc artiedes 
to weigh If we consider the nuiund as be- 
tween distnet and dibtnct the state of affairs 
IB worse Ihns in the United Provmces alone, 
tbe maund of sugar weighs 46) seers in Oawn- 
pore, 40 in Mnttra, 72) in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Horadabod, 43i In Sahaianpor, 
50 m BarelUy, 46 In Fyrabad, 48) in Shah* 
iebanpur, 51 in Goshnngimge, ffhe aitnid 
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WriM thloaSlirat sll India ftom the Bengal 
or liUway maimd of 82-2/7 lbs. to tbe Factory 
naiind of 74 lbs. lOoz. lldiB.» the Bombay 
maimd of 28 Ibz., which apparently anewcm 


MeaznzeB Amodatloii and tha Dedmal AMo* 
datioot reBpecttvely* at different tlmef Ihttt 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be introduced. Both proposidi 


to the FOieBt Department mauud in use at the : fail to meet the special retirements set lOitb 
Fuel DejMt. and the Madras mauud, which j by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
some autlioritics cstiniatc at 25 lbs. and others ‘ them which have been put forward by different 
at 24 lbs. and to on. bodies in jndj.a in recent years are that tbe 

, English pound weight and tbe English hundred- 
unit of weight 
favour of the 


Committees of Inquiry— These are mereW • sCiM b"e‘i“dl??d S tl» 

typical instaiiceb wJiich are multiplied indcfl- j J “ rnf,„ 1*1® 

Bitely. . There arc varioUona of every dcUU , i 


litcly. There arc variations of every 
of weights and measures in every part of linlia. 
The luHses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble whicii this btare of tliiuf^ 
causes are heavy. Mtinicip^ and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical sclinmc 
of reform. The Supremo ani rroviueial Gov 


irn])ortatioii of an outside unit in this manner 
is that people* in India w'ill always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value tlicy have been accus- 
tomed to considex in regard to it. but that 
if a new woiglit were introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with :<hrir noiahbours, 
without the interference of anything resembUng 


ernmeots have made various atteinpis during ; 

40 years past to solve the problem of universal I 
units of wciglits and raeasurcf-- and commerce i traditional 

and trade have agitated about ibc qin.-|jon j , 

for the past century. The Indian railways Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
and Government departments adopted a again brought nuder special contddecaiion 
standard tola (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) and > by the Government of India in October, 1913. 
maund (40 seers) and it wub hoped that ibis wlien the following committee was appointed 
would act as a successful “ lead ” which i-u inquire into the entire snbjcct anew 
would gradually bo followed by trade iliroogh- Mr. C. A. Silberrard (Pregident). 

out the empire, but the oxpcctuUou has not Mr. A. Y. G. (.'ampbell. 

been realised. > Mr, Rustomji Fardoonji. 

Tlie Ckivommcnt of India considered the. This Committee reported, .in August, 1916, 
Whole question in cousuliat.inn with the pro- in favour oi a utdfonn system of weights to be 
vincial Governmeiit.s in 18U0-J894 and various ’ J'dopted in India Uved ou the 180 grain tola, 
special steps have at different t.inies been Tin* nqxirt says,: — Of all sueh syst^'ins there 
taken in ditfereut parts of India. 'J’lio Gov- is no doubt that llir most wUk'Spreful and best 
emment of Bombay appointed a committee . kii(»wii is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
in 1911 to make proposals for relunn for tbe Bailway weights. Thi* introduction of this 
Bombay Presidency. Their final rc'port has ' system involves a more or less coiisiderabie 
not boon publislicd, but t hey presented in , ciiange of sy<.tem in T>ort.s of the United Fro- 
1912 an aei interim report wliicii has been ' vine.«*.s (flor.iklipur, Tkircllly and neighbouring 
Issued for public* discussion. In brief, it points an as), pracfiiuiUy tlic whole of Madras, parts 
out the practical iinjiossibllity of proceeding of the IMnjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
by ooinpulsdry measures affnctiiig the whole ncighliouring districts), of Bombay (South 
of India. The Committee stated that (ivcr the' Boinliav, Bombay city and Gujarat), and tho 
greater part of tiie Bombay Presidency a . !Nort)i West Frontier’ Province. Buima haa 
standard of weights and measures would be ■ at po'sent a separate system of its own whi<^ tho 
heartily welcome by the pcxiplo. They thought committee think it siiould be permitted to 
that legislation compulsorily applied over j retain. The systems recommended arc 


large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so sueec^h- 
ftiUy as a " load " supplied by local legislation 
based w ;||tKl0ttcal experience. The want 
Of cobenlliRMl^ liavoir faire, or tho means of co- 
operation among tho people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. Tho Ckiramittee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
willff dlow a good lead is apparent in the East 
KhalMesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Slmcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
b people to adopt througliout the district uni- , 
jprm weights and measures, the unit of weight j 
iKthls case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
tlm committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be Adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
foning that a new system started in any area 
sbonla be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

from England.— SuggestloBB 
by tbe British Weights sod 


have 


PropoMla 

LTe been n 


For l!!fi>i.\. 

8 idia^klias 
8 fbaw.il.s 
8 rattif. 

12 nia.'.Ju'is or 4 tanks 
r» ti*Uh 
10 r-Jiataks 
40 .sonrs 

For BuRMa. 

2 small ywes 

4 large ywes 
2 pcs 

5 iM>s or 2 1 mus 

1 mat 

2 ngamns 
100 tikals 


= 1 ehawal 
= 1 rattl 
s= 1 masha 
= 1 tola 
= 1 ohatak 
= 1 seer 
= 1 xnaund 

= 1 large ywe 
= 1 pc 
= 1 mn 
s 1 mat 
=s 1 ngamn 
= 1 tikal 
1 peikthaor 

_ vlss, 

Tho tola is the tola of 180 gFalns, equal to 
the rupee weifdit. The visa hm recent^ beM 
fixed at 3* 00 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

The reoommendatlonB of the Oommlsslon 
met with general approval and ha^. him 
referred to the Froyfnqlal QotexiuiMiiti' dor 
their oouldeiatioib 



Legislatton and Inspecttoa. 



title condltto&B of factory labour until 1913 
irere regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
' Oi 1331, as amended in 1891. The cliicf pro- 
ylsions of the amvided Act were Oov- 

omments were empov^cred to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying siu'^^nons to i 
certify as to the age of chiUlivn. A mid day i 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- ’ 
tOTma, except those worked on an approved | 
systeni of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- ; 
tublted, Bubjoct to certain exceptions. The j 
hours of employment for women wen; limited | 
to 11, with interN'als of rest umounting to at ' 
least an hour and a half ; thcii cinp oyment j 
between 8 p.m. and fii a.m. was prohibited, 
as a general n lo, except in ^aciurios woikod 
by shitts. The hours of work fur chiidivn . 
(oellncd as persons below the ayn of 11) \vi re < 
limitod to seven, and their einpIuruieiiL at , 
night time was forbidden ; eliiKlrt'u Im'Iow tlie | 
age of riuc were not to be employed. Pid- 
vJ^oli was made, for the fdieing of iiiaeJiiinTy ■ 
and for the pnimiilgation ot lule.-^ ;is to water 
supply, ventilation, tlie pie.\eiition of o\er- 
uiowdiug, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake fnrtlier lt*jblii-: 
tlon was arrived at after e'nupieiien*>i\e iii- 

S uiries. An important tael or in iln; ea^o was 
10 increasing UhO of cleetrie light in the liombay 
MUls, which radically tdiunged the (omlitiou^ 
prevailing when the Act of JS1»1 was yia.-'M'd 
and had abolished the seeiiiity that opciaiivo 
would nob be employed f«(r more than \'l hoiirh 
a day on the average, 'riie outMion ot the 
hours oi cmplosmient in textile f^leto^ie^ was 
brought into i)rominciiec by the period ol 
pioBj^rity that the eotton iinlustrv began to 
enjoy in the coM weatlier of Juni ur», a largi* 
number of persons opera! i\e^ being ri*gii'aily 
worked for 15 hours a tlay or I'ven long«r. 

Owing to complaints iV-Muliug tin; long 
hours worked in many mills, tie* (Iom iniiieut 
of India in 1900 appointed a small t'oiainittee 
with Commander Sir If. P. Fiier-Sindli, lt.N.. 
iato Superintending Inspector for JJuitgirous 
Trades in Euglaud, as cliuiruun, to conduct 
a preliminary inquirv into tlie condition^, of 
labour m textiJo factorh ^ 'i'iif ComuiitiiH 
recommended tliat tiie workm'.': hiuirs of uduU 
males should be liuiitid (o 12 hour.s a day; 
that certiil<;ati*s of age and pbvMcal liipc'.'- 
should be required prior to liilf-timc em]>loy- 
ment and prior to eie.ploynuni a» m adult: 
that night work of women sli inld be. piohi' 
blted ; and that wTioIe-iiuie Mi.dical lij.>,:*cc- 
lors should be appoint eil. 

The conclusions of this Cniniiiitteu formed 
the basis of an invef^tigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by a reine^entativo Com- 
mission. This report dlscloMHl the cxislnnce 
of abuses, paiiJcularly in coinuction with the 
employment of chiidri'ii, and the excessive 
iioars worked by operatives generally in tex- 
' tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a Btatutory limitation of the work- 
V lug hours of male adults. But they rccom- 
'.tpoaded the formation of a class of “young 
pertens** between 14 and 17 years of age, 
/ boms should be limited to 12, and con- 



-idered that this would Indirectly sconie a 
12 hours* day for male adults. They also re* 
commended that the hours of work for ohildita 
should bo redneed from 7 to 6 hours and that 
the hours for women should be aB8imUa f.td 
to thobu for ** young persons,’* uigiit work 
being prohibited for both classes. They re* 
commended that children should be certlded 
as to ago and physical fitness. 

Honrs fixed. 

The ri;t‘.oinmcndations of the Committee 
and of tlic Coinniissioii having been considered 
by tlio Government of India and the 
(i<}vcmmcuts, u Bill was introduced in Jnly 
] 0U8 to amend and consolidate the law relating 
to faiM cries, and was finally passed into law 
as Act XJl of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
“factory” so as to iiH‘lude. seasonal factories 
working for Iink than lour months in tho ycarj 
short eiied the hours within whicli children 
(and, as a g(‘tK‘ral lule, woiiicn) may be employ 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by night by allowing it only in tho 
<*asc of cotton -ginning and pressing factories. 
It uIh) eontainod a number of new pruvisionfl 
for securing the healtii and .safety of the opera* 

, ti\e.s. making lii'-pection more effective, and 
, .seeuriiig geneially tho hotter administration 
of the Act. 'I'ho most important feature of 
the Act. iiowewr, was (he introduciiou of a 
I Mumher ol tqieeial pro\lsionH applicable only 
to textile factories. 'J’ho rejiort of tho Factory 
I Commission showed that excessive hours weio 
not worked except in (cxtilc factories. Tho 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
tiictioii to the houis of employment of adult 
male.-, ijy laying down that, siibj(‘ct to certain 
exception.-, “no person ^?|;^ll bo employed 
in any textihs factory for more lliati twelve 
hoiirri in any one day.” It irf al.sr> provided 
ill the. c-aL-o of t''XtiJe factories that no child 
nuiy l»o ompJoyed for imne. than si.x hours in 
any on ‘ day, and tJint (snbjivt to certain ex- 
c.'ptioiis, among v.lndi aiu factories w'orked 
in nreonlance witli an appmvod system of 
sliift*^) no fur.-r>a may be employed before 5-30 
H.iii. or after 7 p.m. (tho new limits laid down 
gnieraily lor tiie employment of women and 
childieii). Corresponding limitations arc placed 
on the period for w hicli luechauicuJ or electrical 
' pow* r may be ii-oil. 

Factory Inspection, 
inquiihs of the J’netory Commission 
.•;)>o\\ul th.it tlic then existing system of fao- 
Itiiv in peclioii hud not sulllced to prevent 
w’j'h'piejMl eva.-ion of the provibions of the 
factoTv liiw'. This result was attrlbu^ to 
the Met that the number of full-time factory 
iinspn ior.- was very small, the work of inspect 
I tioii b<-ing to a large extent hi tho hands of 
cx-thiicio inspectors (IMstrict Magistrates, 
Civil Surgeons, etc.), who, as the Commlasion 
! reported, iiad neither the time nor tho special 
I knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom* 
i bay Fri'Sidcncy, wliere there were three spe^l 
I inspector.-, it was reported that the Act was 
I on the whole, well enforced. Steps have bMn 
taken since to reorganise tho staff of whole* 
time inspectors of hictotles In India and 1^ 
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InctoaBo it to a strcjnistlj suflicicnt to cope with i boUor inspectioa, tlicir whole time is ,tiveo 
the work of inspcctiiiK all the factories in India, to factory inspection. The District Ma^ 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as 1 tmte remains an inspector, cx-ofBcio, under 
compared with 0 at. the time of the Factory the new Act, and otlier officora may be appom^ 
CSomWssion's report. Each of tlic larger \ cd additional inspectors, but it is contomplatM 
uiovinccB has at least one inspector. Bombay ; that inspection by cx>ol&clo inspecton wiU 
toviug live. ExeHj)l that in a few casus these j be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
officers have duties also in connection with ■ to special cases. 


Life Insurance. 


There arc no publications from which a • 
coiiipMo statistical survey of the various 
branches of insuraucc work in Tiidui c-an be 
obtained, but the ofllrial “ Abstrai is of Ac- 
counts and Valuation .«taleincnt8 in n'spcct 
of lilfc As><urain-e Ooiniiaines duing busi- 
ness in British India,” published by the «J«j- 
vernmciit of India, give much information in re- 
gard to the 08 l.ifo Assnraiiee Cornpamos siibjr cl 
to all tlu provisions ol the Indian Life AssiiraiuM 
Companies Act, 1912, and t-ome of t lu^^e wliit-h 
arc partially exempt from the linlian Wt on the 
ground that they carry on hiisiness in the Lni‘*'d 
ijjngdom a d comjily witli the provisions of the 
British Assiiraneo Compa nil's Aet of Ji- 

ahould be iiotii^ed iliat the >arious iionsiou tiiiul-* 
eonncctedwit.il tlovcniment .serxicen are e\i.nipl 
from tliC';^iupliaiieo xxith the Indian Act. 

Tiic oldest of the Indiau L*onipauk‘.s were 
rstablislied in Madras about bO years ago : 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutnal, the Orient^ and the Bomlxiy Widowb* 
Pension Fund whidh xv«re c'stabli.slird about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance heeiiLS not to 


have been started in Bengal until much later, 
unit it was not until 1900 that many Compnnies 
were established either in that Presidency or 
ekewhero in India. 

In liH introdiietory note to the official pub* 
li(*ation alreaily mentjoned, Mr. II. G. W. Moikle, 
Aitimry to the Goverimicnt of India, states 
that the total aiuoiiiit of the investments and 
othei realisable assets of Indian Companies 
is worth iSi 7 LilJisol riipi'e^. 

The total siiin.s assured, iiieluding bonus 
.-idditmu.) under ordinary lilc assurance policies 
i'>sii--»l ijy ludhiu companies, increased by 
ov* I ■> per cent, during the year 1917 and 
anioiiuti'd to over 24 erofes of rupees, or about 
1.1 niUlion pounds sterling. 

Tiie new- sums assured by Indiau companies, 
uti'hr ordinary lilo assurance policies during 
the y<ai hlioxv a considerable increase, the 
tiit.il amount being nearly 21 crorea as 
agaiiwf. I crorc 90 lakhs in each of the two 
prexious years. 


Whole Life policies were iasued last year for 
Limited Payment policies „ „ 

Endowment Assurance 
policies 

C'liildren's Endow intuls 

and oilier classes oi 
Ijoiicica .. M 


7*8 of the total. 


Total 


100 
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The following Is the list of British, Colonial and Foreign Companies doing business both In the 
United Kingdom and In India partially exempted from the Indian Act, and the classes of 
business, In addition to Life Assniancc, transacted by them ; — 


Kame of Company. 

i 

Place of H<‘ad 
Office. 

Life Aimuiii*?. 

isi-S 

• (s, 

' r = r 

c‘ 1 
l: I 

1 

Accident and 
Sickness. ; 

Employers’ i 
liability. 

Burglary and ; 
Fidelity Gna- j 
rantee, etc. 

1. Alliance 

1 

{London .. 

a 

. 

i 

1 

M 

b 

E 

G 

2. Atlas 

J London . . 


r. 

r 


8 ■ 

i: 

G 

3. Commercial Union 

jLoiidon ., 

a 

' c 

r 

M 

s 

E 

i ^ 

4. Gresham 

'London .. 

a 

, r 





1 

.. 

6. Law Union and Bock . 

Lo/idoii . . 

a 

•• 

r 


s 

i: 

G 

6. Idvcrpool and Loudon 
and Globe 

Livr'rfionl, . 

a 

r 

r 

Ar 

s 

n 

G 

9. London x\3Burnnee 
Corporation . . 

London . . 

a 

r 

r 

M 

s 

E 

G 

8. North British and Mer- 
cantilc 

Edinburgh 

a 

C 

i-’ 



.. 


9. Northern 

Abi'rdmj,. 

n 

c 

I’ 


s 

K 

« 

10 Norwich Union 

XorA\k‘h . . 

n 

c 



.. 

• 

• • 

11. Phomlx 

liOndon . . 

a 

(’ 

]•' 

: 


E 

a 

12. Iloy)4 

1 

Ijiivcrpool. . 

a 

L' 

F ' 

• • 1 

S 

J-: 

G 

13. Royal Exchange 

jJondoii .. { 

1 1 

a 

• a 

J’ 

},T i 

8 i 


G 

14. Royal London Auxi- 
liary 

1 i 

|liondnn.. .. | 

a 


F 


s ! 

, . 

G 

15, Scottish Union and ; 
National . . , 

! Edinburgh 

a 

c 

1' 

X 1 

s 

i: 

G 

IG. Standard 

Kdiuburgli 

It 

: c 





.. 

17. Yorkshire 

'York .. ! 

(t 

! (■ 


M ' 

1 

s 

E 

G 

18. ktaniifactiircrs . . . . , 

.Canada . , 

1 1 

a 



• • ! 


.. 

.. 

19. Sun of Canada. . . . 1 

1 Canada .. . ■ 

a 

c 


. ! 

i 

s 

.. 

.. 

20. National Mutual ol I 
Australasia 

Australia.. .. ' 

a 


■ 

i 




21. Great Eastern 

Singapore . . 1 

a 


! 

1 

1 




22. China Mutual . . 

Shancluii.. .. j 

a 



1 

j 




23, Shanghai .. •• j 

Shanghai.. .. | 

o i 

, 


1 


I 


24. New York 

United States . . 

1 

» 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 


— »i 

i 

i 






y«yi£!!!S^'SLaf ^ be* «*ortjig tottairt. oi«taM*bw« 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modem cmmmcrcc Id India was built up byi 
meichants from the west and was for a long 
Ume entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
aUoDB wore formed by them for its protttetion 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a largo and growing part in this 
oommercial life. The extent of their partici* 
pation varies greatly in ditferent iiarts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius ! 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, j 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 1 
oUl regeneration of the new India, wliilc Bengal, j 
very active in other fields of activity, lags ; 
behind in this one. Arising from tiiesc cir- • 
cumstonccB we find Chaml^ra of Commerce) 
In Bombay, Earaclii, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important ceiitn'S, witli a mcinticrshiti 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these . 
have sprung up in recent years ceiiain Asso - 1 
clations, such as the Bombay Indian Mcrebants* ; 


Chamber and Bureau, of wliicli tlH> membf'isliip 
is exclusively Indian. TJiese djilei*eiit (‘lasises 
of bodies are in no sense liosiile Ui one aiMtthcT 
and constwtly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 191S!, 
realising the increasing attention dettiaiidc'd 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India h>ection ’* of 
their organization. I'lie Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this tiody, but are 
In no sense affiliated t<o it, nor is there at. pix^scnt 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relaUonahip, because it is gciu'rally felt 
that the Indian Cliambcis can tliemseivcs 
achieve their objects Licttcr and inoro 
effectively tlian a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
^e London Cliamber, or tlie East. India 
Section of it have shown tliemseivcs out 
of touch with wliat scfiiued locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Uon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimblioy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowiier and public citizen 
of ^mbay, which promises to lead to great 
Im provement in streiigt.hening Indian exnri- 
meicial organization, sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met wMlh ap- 
pfoval in aU parts of India. The sciiomc vras 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afti*rwaids 
feoelved an impetus from tlie same cause and 
tte first Oongress was bddin the 1915 Christmas 
bmiday season In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of tlie Iteception Committee 
showed that all the important comiiK^rciai 
associations of {Bombay were prepared to co- 
t^rate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. D. E. 
Wacw, President of die Bombay Indian Mer- 
chants* Chamber, presided, us Ghsiirman of the 
Reception Committee, at the opening of the 
proceedings kmd the first business was the 
election of Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrlmbhoy as the 
first President. The Congress resolved upon 
Che establishment of an Associated Indian 
CSiambcr of ^nmercc. and elected a Provincial 
Committee mH^eted to take the necessary 
steps to get fiar Association registered and to 


enrol members and carry on work as Committee 
of the Chamber until a new Committee should 
be appointed a year later. tThe Congress also 
approved of the draft constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Assoeiation of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress . — 

J. The name of the Chamber will bo “THE 
Associatru Indian (^hambeb ojo coancEBOE.** 

II. The Registered Office of the ChamtK^ 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Oiamber is 
established ore ; — 

(a) To discuss and consider questions 
r'onconiiiig and affecting trade, com- 
1111 Tce, manufactures, and the shipping 
int(‘ro.sts, at meeting of delegates from 
Jndian Chambers of Commerce and 
Coiiiinercial AK<toeinlion8 or Bodies and 
to (‘ollei't and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
tli«' romnion iiiti rests of such Chambers 
or .AsscH'iations or Bodies and the 
coranuTcial, maimfacturiiig and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

</)) 'J'o coiuiniinieate the opinions of the 
('haiubei's ot (.'omnierce and other 
(kmiiiiereial Associations or Bodies 
separab ly or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various depurtments 
tliereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otlH‘rwise. 

(e) 'To p(‘tition rarliument or the Goverh- 
riKMit of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
alf<‘etiiig trade, commereo, manu- 
fnet.nrc or shipping. 

(»?) I’o prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in t'iie Legislative Councils of India, 
i>ot]i Jmpi'rial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
inonufaetures, and sliipping of the 
count i-y and to oi)]k>sc incosures which, 
in tlie opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to tlioae interests. 

(«7 T'o attain those advantages by united 
af;tion which each C^hamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its BC}>arutc capacity. 

if) To have power to establish an office 
either in England or in any pact of 
British India with on Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on matters alFcctlng their 
interests and to facilitate commimi- 
natioii b('twccn the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

(g) 'ro organise CAiambers of Gommoice, 
Comiiicrcial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(A) To convene when necessary the IndJan 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may bo dotor 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

(t) To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conducive to the above 
objects. 
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Tho Artifles of Assoclat'on provide for shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
the management of the Chamber by an Exo> Indian Oiaznber held at Bombay on a date to be 
entive Council composed of a Provident, Vice- fixed by the Executive Council In the month of 
Ptesident, and ten ^her members elected at the February,*' or at some other time, and “ semi- 
annual meeting of fhc Associated ChainlKT, the animal or special meetings . . . may be 
Executive (Touucil to pivaont a report and convoned by the J3xccutive Council or on the 
statement of accounts at e<ich annual jikm ting. r>'«ii>i'dtioii of onc>third of the total number of 
The Art cics d'*cl4iro tho number of nu-iiibir'» of mnubers addivssed to tlio Secretary , . . 
tho Associated Chamber nut to execed one i The* following are details of tlie principal 
hundred, and the Exocaitivi* Council aii: given | Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies in 
power to elect honorary uiembe'-.-.. ** 'I’licre : India at tiic present time ; — 

BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commeu-i' found- 
ed In 1 8^14. Its licnd-niiarter.4 arc in CalciiUa. 
Oilier societies connected willi th.; trade and 
commerce of the city are tho I'oyal i:\cliaiige | 
the Bengal Bondetl VV-ivelioun' Avooei;*tion, the i 
Calcutta Trades Associai.iou, Mu In'iigal Xu-j 
tlonal Chamber of Comitii r'.i and the Alii rwani 
Chamber of Commerce. The It ugal Chambi i j 
is legistiered with a decJarat.ioii oi mem-j 
butship ui 2(10. Its olijectv ale 1 lii* Uviial piiriKissev | 

eonuected witli the pi-otufiion oi (lade “ in I 
' particular in Caleiuta. " 'I’ln le are two claj.!>e.v 
*\ (^members. Pcruianejil. and ii^inoiai.v. 

»' ■■ 

Merchants, baiila^iv, vhi|s.iv.'in i!*. r •proseii* 
tatives of commercial, riiil\\u> and insiiranc** 
companies, brokers, persorii^ and llrni." engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mnnug oi iitanii- 
facture, and joint stock coiiipi.nies or otiici 
corporations, formed for any ]iui(Kihe or objec! 
connected with coinnieree. agriculhire. mining 
or manufacture, and peisonv ingaged in oi 
connected with art, seieneeoi ]i;.'r.iinie, may bi 
elected as iicruiaiieut meiubeis of the Cliambci. 

A candidate for election as a permancnl 
member, whether an indiNidual, a liiiii or u 
joint stock eomiiaiiy or other coi|-oiatioii. 
must bo pio/K).ved by one an 1 «,»f(indcii by 
another pcimarunt ini'iiibi', mmI may be 
elected pi-o visional ly i»> the but 

that elcctifin is criih'ji’ct to conhiJuation at the 
next annual general meeting. The suiixciiptiun 
to the funds <if the Chainbcr of ii imaneul 
members residing or carrying on buvme.w, in 
Calcutta IS Us. 20 per meiivMm. an i that ot 
neimauent members loiding or carrying on 
business elsewhere Mian in Calcut.t.i ’ Ks. ii:i 
per aunum. No enlraneo fee h, charged. 
Honorary members are not KMpiired to bub- 
Bcrlbe to the funds of the Chamber. OtTicials 
and others indirectly eoniiccled nith the trade, 
commerce or manufacture.'! of I'.ingal, or vilio 
may have rendered dttinguii'hed si-rvice to 
tlie interests represented by tlie Chan>bcr, 
may be elected honorary membei> by tho Com- 
mittee upon tlie proposal of any two pcin'anciit 
members whetlicr momb. rs of the Committee 
or not. Strangei-s \i.-iting the Picsidrncv 
may be admitted by the CouiiiiitU'c a.s lioiiorar> 
membeiB for a period not exceeding two inontlLv 
on tlie proposal of any pcrmaiieut member 
whether a member of the Committee or not. 
Honorary members are entitled to receive 
the last published report of the Committee, 
and to attend and speak but not to vote at any 
gunera] meeting held during their member- 
ship, and may upon the Invitation of the Piesi- 
>dent, Vice-President or Chairman, as the case 
may bo, atteod under the l&e conditions any 


ooreting of Committee or of Hiiy departmental 
'mnimitli:. or bub-ci>iumitljee 

The affairs of t.lic Chamber are conducted 
by th*' following olliecrs, namely, a President, 
ViLo-PieMdent. hcvi'ii ontinury members of 
Committee, a Sucrutary and two Assistant Secrc- 
tarich an<i an Auditor. The Olliecrs of tJie 
(Chamber, with flic exception of the Secretary, 
.\•^'id,a!|f Sffsrt'tariu.s and Auditor, act without 
ri'miiiMTation, Tlie following are the I'rcbidcnt 
anil his Committir. appointed for the year 
11)18-1010;— 

— lion. Afi. W. A. Ironside (Bird 

o: Co) 

r/#v-/*/V'sW/'»'.--Iion. -Mr. \V. E. Cniiii, o.n.E. 
(Mraliam A Co) 

ConimtUvv.- E. A. S. Bell (EasttTii 

Drngal liy.), A C.inieron (Mackinnon, 
Marls. -ii/a*' A' Col, AV. O. (irasebrook 

Uhll.iiidi IS Aihiiilniol »v Co.), II. Harris 
(Ci.irfi'ird l'..ink ol Indi.i. Auistralla A: 
Cliin.i), U. I^.ingiord .lames (.laine.s, Finlay 
A- Co.), lion. Mr. J. Mjieken7.ie (Mnciieill 
A Co). and Mon. .Mr. JC -M. AVutsoii SiiiytU 
(Tin iiei . Miiiiivon A ( ’o.). 

The Si‘creiary ol tlie (Jlanberis Mr. H. M. 
lIa\w-ood. \^st. .S« ey.s.--31r. J). Ji. Ciinuison 
and Air. A. C. J):.nii 1. 

Tlie following a," the public bodies to which 
tlie thuiuber has the right of returning ro- 
pre>.uiiti .iv<‘S, ami t)i(‘ repiObCUtativcs ro- 
ll uriied lor the eiJi lent year: — 

; ViirtitUK i'owtf'U. — ^I'hc lloii’blc 

j All AV. A. lion.-idr. 

i llvfjjal Council . — ^Thc Vice-Prcal- 

i diMil. ol Mi. ( harulxir and tlie Hon. Mr. P. 
! \V. Curt! r, c.i.i:. 

I Ctirf <Vn»onmm«.--'L’he Hoti, Mr. J. 

I M i. Kt n/a< (ALieiieill A’ Co.), the Hon. Mr. W. 

I C. Cimii, o. It. E. (G'raham & Co.), Ulr. A. 

»’.irm-iuii (.'lackinrion, Mackeiissic & Co.), 
; Mr. C. F. Ueadel (Iteckei, Gray A Co.), 

1 till' Hon. All F. W. Carter, c.r.B, (Turner 

I AJuirivon S' Co., Ed.), and Mr. E. Edwards 

I (Amin w A ule «fe Co.). 

L\tfrnUti Municipal Corjmralioft. — ^Messrs. B. 
I \V. IJown-y (Alcliood <L Co.), Geo. Morgan 
(II. J). Cartwright A Co.), T. B. Pratt and 
\V. 11. JUw! (8uu Insurance OlBce). 

UtLiujal lioiler Cmmiisjton. — Messrs. ' G. E. 
Thomson (Bamagore Jute Factory Co., 
Etd.), H. H. Ucynolds, M.I.C.E. (Bengal 
Coal Co., Ltd.), and T. Wilson (Jessop ds 
C!o., Ltd.). 

Hoard of Trustees of tk^ Indian 

Hon. Air. K. Al, Watauu Smyth (Twnei 
Morrison & Cb., Ld.). 
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Bengal Smote Nuieances Commiseion — ^Messrs. 
A* Cochran (Burn & Co., Ltd.) and J 

31. Slunay (Cljvc Jiitc Mills). 

Cdleutta Improvement Trust — ^Mr. W. E. 
Doda (Ai;L'.at, Hongkong and Sbangbui 
Banking Corixiration). 

The Cbaxuber elects reprcscjitativcs to variour 
other bodipb of less importance, sueli as tin 
oom^ttcc of tiio Calcutta Sailors* Home, aii<- 
to numerous subsidiary associations. Tht* 
following are tbo recognised associations ol 
the Bengal Cliambcr of Commerce: — 

' Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Asnociatiou^ 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation. Calcutta Import Trade Associatioii, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents Association. 
The Wiuc, Spirit and Beer Association of India. 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Ikdeu 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers 
Association, Indian Engineering As.soi‘iatioii, 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics ^liii-.p('rs A.ssouiation. 
Calcutta Hydraulic Press Asso<‘iatioii, Jiik* 
Fabric Brokers Association, Baled Juk* Ship- 
pers Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers 
Association and Calcutta Liners Conference. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the d(!termination, settlement and 
adjustment ol disputes and dili'crcnccs relating 


to trade, business, monulhctuies, and to cos> 
toms of trade, between pmties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business petsonally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta or else- 
where in India or Burm^h, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and dlfleren- 
ct^ be submittcri. I'hc Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the itegistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers ns may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Begistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Be- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 


Till} Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
cummittoc. Jt includes a Superintenaent, 
Di'piily iSup('rin ten dent (Mr. A. 1£. Lugg) Olid 
two A'<slhtiuit> SiipiTiiitendcnts and we staff 
at. time of tiic last oiliejal returns oonsJs* 


k-d of 14 a o^lieo^^. The usual system of 
w'ork for the Tx'ueflt of the trade of the 


ptirl is followe d. Tlie Department has Its own 
provident, fund and compassionate fund and 
Measurers* Club. The Chamber docs not assist 
in the pn‘puration of oftieial statistical retains, 
it publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Sui)pl('m('nt and also publlshea 
a large numhi'r ot statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in luldiliou to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and mauy otlicr ciruularB on 
matters unih'r dlscu&.!;lon. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- 
ber, as sot forth in their rules and legulutiuus, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all sub 3 ect> 
involving their common good ; k> promote 
and protect the general moreantilc iiik-ieits of 
this Presidency; to collect and clasally iufurin- 
ation on all matters of general eommereial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far sueh 
a Society eon, of all acknowledged grievanci's 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantih* 
interests in general: to receive and dreide 
references on matters of Ubage and cu.'ittjni in 
dispute, recording such decisions fur fiituie 
gudonce, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
At, assisting to form a code of jiraeiice foi 
simplifyhig and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in othe.r places and witii 
individuals, on all subjects of g('ucral mereautiJe 
interests; and to arbitrate between iwrtir*.': 
wUling to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Cliambcr. 

The Bombay Chamber was cblablished in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir llobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. There is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owncis* Association, which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chamber in the 
special ii^terests of ** millowncrs and users of 
steam anAwater power." According to the latest 
returns, Jm number of members of the Cham- 
to fli*' Of these 16 repiDBont banking I 


institutloiip, r> sliipplng agencies and companies, 

3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 

1 insurauce coiiipanlcs, 8 engineers and contrac- 
tors, i)5 linns engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All engaged or interested in mercan- 

tile piirsiiit.s desirous of joining the Chamber 
and dispobcrl to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect aif eligible k> election ki membership 
ballot. 'J’hu (.’li.onlx r member’s subscription is 
Bn. ao, and till* Vssoeiate member's sukseriptiou 
in Its. 15 jH-r mouth and an additional charge ot 
Bb. 210 per annum is made to flnos as subs- 
criptioii to I he trade rctunis published by the 
Chamber. Gcntleiueoi distinguished for public 
serMceh, or "eniiiieut in coratnerco and manu- 
^aclu^•^," may be elected honorary members atad 
as Mjeli arc exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any htraiiger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tili- pursuits and visiting the Presidency may bo 
introduced us a visitor by any Member ol the 
Cliambcr insert.ing his name in a book to be 
kepi for tlic purpose, but a residence of two 
moiith.s shall subject liim to the rule for the . 
admission of members. . 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber axe 
iiuiiiuged by a committee of nine ordinary 
momliers, consisting of the chairman ana 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a , 
week and the minutes of its proceedings an , 
open to inspection by oil members of the Cfaain^ 
ber, subject to such regulations as the eoai!* ' 
xuittee may make in regard to tba mlAgtt . 
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A genoral meeting of the Chamber must be , 
' lim once a year and ten or more members ; 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a spedfle purpose.* 


Botnbav Smoke Nnisanees Comtniseioni 
The Hon. Mr. IVIalcolu N. Hogg. 

St. Qeorge’e UospiUil Advisory CommiUec: 
Sir Stanley Heed, Ht., £L.l>. 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
* , X. - 1 . 1 . « 1 tormod by the Chamber is that of arbitration 

legislative Council of tlw Goycmor-GencTal, jy coinmerciai disputes. HuJes for this have 
lA rAnrASAfitiLtivn. The Chamber mav elect Kaa*. ...... ....... u. 


one representative. The Cliamber may elect been in existence for many years and have 
anyone, btrt in practice they have hithorlo worked most satisfactorily. The decisions . 
returned tholr chairman. _ arc in all cases given by competent arbitrators 

Legislative Councitof the Governor of Bom- Genial Committee of the 

bay, one reprcBcntativc, who may also be great 

anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy resort to the Law Courts. 

. A F.peci.*I department of the Bombay Chamber 


bcia, elected for three years. ^itJi the trade of the imrt and of great 

Board of Trustees for the Iinprovemeut of luiiwrtaiice to the conduct of commerce, 
the City of Bombay, one member, cMccUjd for i’hc department consists of eleven Indian 
two years. clerks who, by the autliority of Government, 

« .. work ill the Custoiiis House and have every 

Board of Tr^tecs ot the Port, of Bomhaj, facility placed at their disposal by the 
five members, two and three being clecled in CusLims authorities. They compile all the 

alternate years. statistical information in connection with 

Bepiescntativcs on the Legi^lat^vc CoiinciLs ^he trade of the port, in both cxjKirt and 
become cx-offlcio members of the*, committee import divisions, w'hich it is desirable to 
of the Chamber, during tlieir terms of office, record. No other Chamber in India docs 
if they are not already members. similar work. 

The following ar<! the olllci'rs of the riiambcr „ Bombay Chamber publish a Duly ArrI- 
for the year 1918-H> and ihenr reprtiseiitntives » which shows tlie reempts into 

on the various public bodies: — ■ wlieat and seeds, and a 

* •Biuly Trade Itcturn, which deals with trade 

Chairman , — ^Thc ITon'blo Mr. Malcolm N. by sea ami shows in great detail imports of 

Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, ('amidx'll «V: Co., Ltl.) various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
^ . ,nu TT in o T ''^****^ Gie same retuni contains particulars of 

Deputjf CfiairmffH . — The lion hie IMr. S. J. the movemeutt] of inerehant vessels. 

Gillum (Bombay Ooy., Ltd.) 

, , The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 

Committee.— ’ — - 



Bankoflndia, Ltd.'), Tfi^. 1 F. Patou (W, .v Three statements are issued once a month. 
A. Gralinm A: Co,),.V. .1, Ihivniond (K. I>. ♦One shows the i|uantit’'' of exports of cotton 

BaasfKJii A: (;o.), J!. Woolleoinhe (li, J'.. A -’eeds and wheal, from the pniiciiial ports of the 

& 0. 1. lUiilw'ay). whole of ludia. 'J’ho siteond gives in detail 

« . « iiupoits from Biirope, more particularly in 

Secretarp : Mr, K, E. (»regor-Pearse. regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 

Repreeeiiiaiives on — mid scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 

„ , fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 

* Viceregal Legislative Council : Tlie Chair- 3 rariis, luelul.s, kcrobiiic oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
mau* sugar, matches, tvincs and other sundry goods. 

Bombay Legislative Council'. The Deputy s^/itimieiit is headed, “Movements 

Chairman. ' ' Goods and Yam by Bail,” and show 

despateliea of imported and local manufko- 
Bomhay Improvement T-r%t si' h\T. A. • tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 

Bombay PoH Trust : The Hon’ble Mr. I “*'**‘^*’ served by the railways. 

^ kbUcolm N. Hogg, Mr. Meyer Nissim, Mr. I •The “Weekly Return'* issued bv the 
^gel F. Patou, Mr. A. Jl. Froom and Sirj ciiambir shows clearances of a large number 


Thomas Birkett, Kt. 

SonUfay MnnieipalUy : Messrs. Malcolm N. 
Hogg (Forbes, Korbes, rniiipbcll A. Cc., 
Ld.) and Harry T. Gorrie (South British 
Ihsurance Co., Ld.). 

AMeory Board of Sydenham College o/l 
Commoree and Economics: Messrs. W. A. 

. Hhig Brown and J. S. Waidlaw Milne. 


of iinjiortant descriptions ot merchandise. 
A return of “Current Quotations'* is issued 
once n week, on the day of the dejiarture of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
tor Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of genend banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 


* The publication of these returns has been tcmporarllysuspended by order of Governpient. 
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ftffaln ot the Chamber and the trade of the 


port during the past year arc reviewed. | 

The Gbamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of IG, whose business is 
that of actual mensurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Ccrtiflcale^ 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and sliip agents 
as to the uicasurcincut of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
> are in attendance on the quays whenever tticre 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

(a) the date, hour and place ot measurement ; 

(b) the name of the shipper ; 

(e) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages ; 

(/) the marks ; 

(g) the measurement ; and, in the ease of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the rogistcicd number of Die boat; 

(t‘) the name of the tindai. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
established in 187G and its objects arc as fol- 
low : — 

(a) The proteetJon of Die inf(Me8t.s of 
millounicrs and users of slcant, water 
and/or electric powiu* in India ; 

(b) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodic.^ using 
such power; 

(f!) Q.I 1 C doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or mom mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more giiiuiiig 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
yflater, electric and/or other power is eligible 
' lor membersliip, inembera being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitb'd to one vote 
for every complete sum of Bs. 50 jiiiid by him 
aa annual subscription. 

The membersliip of the Association iu 191S 
' numbered 100. 

The following is the Committee for 1918 : — 

C. N. Wadia, Esq. (Cliairnmn), N. G. Hunt, 
Esq. {Dy. Chairtnan)^ The Hon. Hii 
Dinshaw M. Pelil., ]3art<., Sir Sas-^oou 
David, Bart., The Hon. Sir Fusulbhoy 
Currinibhoy, Kl., C.B.E., The Hon. Sir 
Dinshaw E. AVaehu. Kt., Sir Vitlialdas 
D. Thackersey, Kt.. The Bon. Mr. C. V. 
Mehta, The Hon. Mr. Maniiiohanda<^s 
Bamjl, Messrs. W. IT. Brady, Behimtoola ’ 
Currlmbhoy Ebrahim, A. Gcddls, j 
Mkthradas Goeuldas, Narottam M. 
Ooculdas, Oowasjec .Tclianglr (Jtm.), 
Meyer Nisstm, .Teluinglr B. ^tlt, B. 
SaklatWBlla and N. K. Wadia, CJ.E. 

Mr B. E. Grogor-Fcaisc, Seeretary. 


The following are the" Assoolation'a Be- 
presentatives on public bodies 

Legislative Council of S. E, the Qovefwof 
of Bombay ; Tbe Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 
M. Petit, bart. ^ ^ 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Ylthaldas D. 
Thackerscy, Kt. 

City of Bombay Improvement Trust: Sir 
Sassoon David, Bart. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. 
Jfdiangir Boraiinjee Petit. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
&le.ssr.s. C. N. Wadltand W. A. Sutherland. 

AJnJiory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Erunomiesi Mr. C. K. Wadia. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber uid 
Bureau was cbtahllsiied in 1907 wiili the follow- 
ing objects ; — '* To encourage a friendly f 'cling 
and mianimity among tlir coinmercial men 
•in all subjects involving their common good; 
to promote and prot>(H‘t f.hc trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particular 
1-0 promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency of Bombay; to consider ai^d 
•lolibcratc on all qiKsstions affecting the rights 
of Indian Merciiants, to represent to the Gov- 
(‘rnraeut their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional mctliods the removal of such 
I 'rievanccs ; to collect and compile and distribute 
In such mniiiier as may be the most expedient 
lor purposes of dkseiiiinating commercial and 
economic knowledgi', all statistics and other J 
I information n latiiig to trade, commerce and ” 
1 (iiiaucc, specially India : as well as to form 
and inuiiitain library, and generally to do 
.'ll! Kucli irmtt.ers as may promote the above ob- 
lects in view ; 1>o arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer and abide by the judgment 
of the Cliamlier ; to receive and decide refor- 
{'Tices of matters of usage and custom in dis- 
pute, rr;cording such deidsions of future gui- 
dance and :ib‘^isting by this and such other 
means, as 1>lie. committee for the time being may 
iliiiik fit; to form a code of practice so as to 
iiuplify and facilitate the transaction of bnsl- 
iicss.” 

Tlio Chamber has not yet taken up the work 
•if arbitration, meaaurcmrnis, etc. 

The following bodies arc connected directly 
•iiid indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body is directly affiliated to it 

Tiic Bombay Native Ficcc-goods Assoclatloi 
(which st uds a large number of represent* 
atives) ; 

The Grain Merchants’ Association ( which 
is a member) ; 

The Ifiiidustani Native Merchants* ASBOCla- 
tion (which is a member); 

Tbe Bombay Country Tobacco Trade Abbo* 
ciation ; 

The Bombay Bice Merchants* Association ; 

The Bombay Fancy Flece-gooda ABsociatlon; 

Tbe Bombay Yam, Copper and Brass Batlve 
Mierebants' As^iation. 
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The Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay I^ative Piece-goods Mer- 
chante* Association to tbp Bombay Legislative 
Council and a representative to the Boatd 
of Trustees for thw Port of Bombay, whenever 
It ts notlfica the Government (vide Act 
. No. 1 of 1900). The Chantber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Sydenham College of Comnu'rce and Econo- 
miCB, Bombay. 


Any person engaged in mcrcautile pursuitf^ 
or interested in trade and cotiimcrcn desirous 


Hony* Auditor, — Mr. Dovfdas Vithaldas. 

SolieUors Messrs. Edgelow, Gulabcband* 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a journal 
in Gujarati givmg information on commercial 
and indust riai subjects and nublishing all sta- 
tistics considered Important relating to trade 
and commerce of India. 


Cotton Trade Association. 

Tlu Bombay Cotton Trade Association, 

Jototog tha ChamberTi-oli^We-Yo-r 

oifeii5S™and*”HonlrIia?*v***Or°i!i ' *'•1™*' disputes between peiBOiis engaged in the 

CMtaMy^^ar^ Honorary. OrUiiiary membw , cotton ' idc, to establish just and equitable 


K - 1 . ; acquire, preserveanddisscmiiiateuscfulinform- 

coiiriccted ivith the cotton interests 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 50 on bemg elected. . throngliout all markets and generaUy to pro- 

Gentlcmin dktinguished for public services j "*<*^<* ««tt.on trade of the City of Bombay 
or eminent in commeice and mamilacturcs or i aiiginnnt the faellitics with 

Otherwise interested in tlu' aims mul objects of ' which it may bn conducted.** In 1892 the 
the Chamber may be elected as |jonorai > i Association was incorporoM under the Indian 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham- i Act, 188-, with a Capitol of 

her on the recommendation of the Committee • 50,000, in 50 shares of Bs. 1,000 puch. In 1917 
and as such are C 3 n'mp(>ed from paying sub i t’h‘‘ capital wi^ increased to Bs. 60, 0(^. 

scriptions. They are not entitled to vote at I*' *«hhtion to tlic shan holders (Mcmjrers), the 
any meeting of the Chamber nor thev are. ell- 1 A^«o<^^latioji had in 1918 126 Associate Members, 
glblo to serve on the Committee, They are, ! J^hti affairs of the Company are m^aged by a 
however, supplied all the publiyatious o‘f the i Din ctors not less than nine or more 

Chamber free of charge. ^han twenty in numbi'r. The present Blrec- 

, torati' is constituted as follows : — 


The following are the OlQccrs of the Chamber 
for the year 101 8-10 : — 

ChairMan . — Tlic TIou. Mr. Chunilal V. Mehta. 
Vice-Chairman. — :Mr. Jehjingir B. P('lit. 


Committee . — The Jlon. Mr. ]^1 iinmohaiidas-' 
Bamji, Tlie Hon. .Mr, Ljiliubiitjy .s, .Mchra, i 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, The lion. Sir 
Fazulbhoy Currirabhoy,lvt..c.B.E.,The ITon. j 
Mr. Pursliottamdas Tliakoredus, 8ir VitFin]-' 
<las D. 'J’liackcr.vy, ^fr. ilaiisivij’ Vivigji Tlia- 1 
ckcrscy. Tile IJoii. Mr 1). E. Wacha. Mr M. ' 
.Subodar, Mr. Bevidas Madhavji Tliak- - 
ersey, Mr. W. T. llulai. Sir Shapoorji B. I 
Broacha, Mr. Motilal Vallabliaji, .Mr. Moti- ' 
lal Kanji, Mr. Gulabehaiid Bevehund Zaveri,! 
Mr. 8. E. Warden, ^Ir, Muiji llaridas. ■ 
Mr. Norandas I'ursh •ttum, Mr. Matliuradas 
Vasanji, Mr. Pliiroz J. BUimona, Mr ) 
Bavashanker Jag li van, Mr. Chaturbhuj ' 
Shivji, Air. Laxmldas B. Tairscc, Mr. 5 
Naranji Hariblioy, Mr. 8. B. Bllimoria, ' 
Mr. Luxmicliaiid Mauekcliaud Khokhanl. ' 

Soentary, — ^Mr. J K Mohta, m.a. , 


Chairman. — ^Mr. T. B. Moore (New Mofussil 
Co., Ltd.). 

Deputy Chairman . — James P. Chrystal (P* 
Chry.3tal A; Co.) 

Messr.-y. J. L. Ainsworth (Gill A Co.), 
Auandilal l.-liwardas (Anaiidilal Ishwardaa 
tV, CO.), G. Boyugis (Bull i Brothers), H. F. 
Bush (The Bombay Co. Ltd.), C. W. du 
Bnuil (Bn^ul Sl Co.), E. Futamura (Gosho 
Kabushike l\ai.shaj, J. Muller (Volkart 
Brothers), The Jlon’blc Mr. X*urshoitamdaS 
'J hakoroUMs (Narandas Jhijaram & Co.), C. 
Jl. Koberts (rr'er do Saone & Co.), 

Bamnat aiii 1 1 arna n drai ( IlamandrfU 

Bamiiarain), N. B, Siiklatwala (Tata Soni 
S: Co.), N. Takciiclii (Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd.), VasBoiijec Jeewandaa (Khhnjee 
Vit.ram , C. Wadia (The Ckmtury 
Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd.). 

Secretary.— Ur. Noel Wilkinson, B.A., F.I.8.A. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchantsb* Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follows- 

The following arc the Chamb, rs* rcpriscuta- 1 <"> To promote by orcaUiig fri^dly fecitoM 

tives on various public bodies i the Merchants, the buM- 

I ness of the piece-goods trade in general at 


Bombay Legislative Council . — The Hon. Mr. 
Mnumohaiidass Bamji. 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College of 
Commoreo. — ^I'he fion. Sir B. £. Wacha. 

The staff of the Chamber f nclade ■ 

Seerttgry, — ^Mr. J. E. Mehta, M.A. 

Asst, Seerotaryi—Bts, E. M. Desai , B. Com. 


Bombay, and to protect the interrat thereof; 
(6) to remote, as far as it will be' within the 

S iweiB of the Association to do so, all tht trade 
fflculties of the piece-goods buBiness and to 
frame such line of oonauct as will facilitate 
the trade ; (c) to ooUeot and assort statistlos 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond with 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
which may be deemed advisable lor the pro* 
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teotion and advancement of objects of the 
Aasociation or any of them ; and {d) to hear 
and decide disputes that may be refczied^to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the offlce-bcareis for the 
enrrent year: — 

OhBLiTman — The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 
Bamji. 

Deputy Chairman. — ^Mr. Devidas Madhavji 
Thakerscy, J.r. 

Jffon. Joira Secretaries. — Messrs. Lai ji tiovitidji i 
and tiocnldas Jivraj Dayal. | 

Sony. Treasurer. — Mr. Mathuruda^ Huridas. I 


GralB Herdiaiits' AssodathUb 

The object nl thli body Is "to praUnta 
the Interests of thf merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a mund footing.** It 
is an influential body of mrge •memMiablik 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follow ; — 

CAairman— Mr. VeIJi Lakhamsi. Bjk..LL.B. 

Vise-Chairman — ^Mr. Dharsi Ehetsl (MefNSrS. 

'J'aloekchaiid Mauraj). 

Bony. Secretary — Mr. Fragji Moiionji Kothaii. 

Secretary — Mr. Lalshanker Harprasad. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham* 
bor are set forth in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. Quallflcaiioiis for membership arc 
also similar. Honorary membership Is con- 
ferred upon **any gentlemen interested in the 
aflalrs and objects of the Chamber'*, subject 
to election by the majority of tiie votes of mem- 1 
bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Be. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub- j 
aenptions is Hs. 0 for any member contributing j 
Ba. 600 to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
mtiance fee, and Hs. 12 without such contribu- j 
tioD. The subscription for the Chamber’s pe- 
riodical returns is Ba. 5 per mouth. The ailuirs 
of the Chamber are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vico* Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Fort Trust. There were last year 6G members 
of the Chamber, and 7 l^onorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year: — 

Chairman . — The Hon’ble Mr. M. dc P. Webb, 
O.I.B. (Forbes Forbes Campbell & Cu., Ld.). 

. Vice-Chairman, — Mr. W. TJ. Nicholas (AnUer- 
. ion As Co.). 

Managing Committee. — ^Messrs. L. Brachi 
(James Finlay A Co., Ld.), F. Clayton (Fleming 
■ eUiaw & Co.), C. C. Demi triad! (Balli Brotber.*«), 
W. P. Freeman (Kortb-Westcru Bailway), Geo, 


Gordnii (Chartered Bank of liidia^ Australia As 
China), 11. C. lloughion(Douald Graham As Co.), 
il. 11. 8uwy(T (David Sassoon A; Co., Ld), 
and S. C. Woodward (Clements, Bobson A Co.). 

Rejcresenlaiise on the Bombay LegMabioe 
Council — The Hon. Mr. M. dc P. Webb, 
CJ.E., C.B.E. 

Represeniatice on the Karachi Port Trust — 
Mr. J. B. Baxter, Mr. E. A. Pearson and Hr. 
S. C. Woodward. 

Secretary — Mr. E. L. Rogers. 

Public Measurer — Captain S. Mylcrlst. 

The following are the prii'cipal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance tq mom* 
hers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port o f E arachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
bctticments of disputes **as to tlie quality 01 
condition of merchandise as to the quuity 
in which both parties desire the ClMmoer to 
do so.** When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, tbe Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and other merchandise in Karachi. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1860. AB merchants and other persons 
vgaged or faterested iu the general trade, com- 
~ merce and -Baanufactures of Madras arc eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a Arm 
or signing per pro for a Arm is eligible. Mem- 
ben who are absent from Madras but pay their 
BUbseriptlons may be represented in tlie Cham- 
ber by their poweis-of-attomcy, as honorary 
.BKUnben, subject to ballot. Uonorari mem- 
■ben thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
' ordinary members. Election for membenhlp 
e by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two-tbhrds of tbe recorded votes being 
necessary to secure eleotioD. Every member 
m pays an entrance fee of Bs. 100, provided that 


banks, corporate bodies and mercantile flmiB 
may be represented on the Chamber by one . 
or more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Bh. 100 once iu ten years each. The 
> subscription shall not exceed Ks. 1 60 per annum, 

. payable quarterly in advance, subject to leduc* 
i lion from time to time in accordance with tbe . 

; state of the Chamber’s finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members , .• 
i temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee.- 
I pel month. Honorary men: here are odmimbto './ 
{ to tbe Chamber on the usual condltlonB. llem«- ' 

, hers becoming Insolvent cease to be members 
' but are eligible for re-election without repay* ' 

! ment of tbe entrance donation. 
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" Tbe Cliamber uudortakeB arbltiations and 
Burveys. the granting of certificates of orlgii' 
and the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rales for the last named is *' that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.*' 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber: — ^Madras Price Current and Market 
Beport, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

JFhere are 40 members and live honorary' 
members of the Chamber in the current ^ear 
and the officers and committee for the year arc 
as foilows: — 

Chairman. — ^The Hon'ble Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Fies-CAatrman — Sir Bernard Hunter. 

Committee. — Mr. A. J. Ltiech, Mr. H. P. M. 
Bae, Mr. A. P. Synionds, Mr. F. E. L. Worke, 
Mr. F. B. Wathen. 

Secretary. — ^Mr. W. D. St. lioger. 

The (oilowh g arc bodies to vvliieh the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect represent ul.ives, and the 
representatives elected for the year: — 

Madrae Legislatiie CuuhcU . — The liuu'blc 
Sic Gordon Fraser. 

Madrae Port Truat. — The Hoii*bIe Sir Gordon 
Frasf^r (Mt'ssrs. Bist & <'o., i d.), Mr. H. P. M. 
Bac (The Bombay Co., Ld.), Mr. J. F. Simpson 
(Messrs. Gordon Woodrollc & Co.), Mr A. V. 
Bymonds (Messrs. liJiuiy &. ( o., Ld.). Mr. B. 
Todd (Madras dc Southern Malirattn liailwtiy 
Co., Ld.), Mr. A. Muirln^ud, c.i.E. (Tin* South 
Indiau Railway Co., Ld.), Mr. J. U. Thonger 
(Madras Trades' Assoclatiou). 

Madrae Municipal Corporation.. — i^lr. A. J. 
Leech (Messrs. T A. Taylor & Co.), Air. A. P. 
Symonus (IHiSsrs. Binny &. Co.. Ld.), A. J. 
fOwell (Madras Electric Tramway Co., Ld.). 

Somirwled by Government. — Tiic llotrblc 
Sir Gordon Fraser (Be.'it & Co., Ld.), Mr. J. W. 
Crnsha (Wilson & Co.). 


BriliOi Imperial Council ofCommeree, London 
~Mr. A. J. Yorke (In Europe). 

Indian Tea Cess CommiUsej^-Mx. J. C. Aim- 
strong (Fauy & Co.). 

Sootbern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commeiea 
lias its Registered Office in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for Bacb 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
cspccHlly in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interest'' of members. Special objects are stated 
to be • 

" To maintain a Library of books and paUi- 
cations o' coiumcrcial interest, so as to diffuse 
commerc/al information and knowledge amemgst 
its members. 

'* To establish Museums of commercia 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
boliaif of the Chamber or in co-operation with 
others.** 

There arc two clafses of members, permaaepfe 
and lionorary. Tlio usual conditions as to 
eligibility for uioction prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
ttie Madras Port TrUbt'^was accorded to the 
Chambi r by tiio AladraK Port Trust Amend* 
iiu'nt Act., 1015. Members of the Ghamboc 
iiold heath in the AEadraH Ix'gislative Council 
and in the Madras Corporation, but the 
Chamber does not enjoy the right of electing 
reprt'rtentativcB to these bodies. 

Pren'denf— >Bao Bahadur P. Theagaioya 
, Chettiar, b.a. 

I Vice-Preeidents — Ehan Bahadur M. A. 

• Ruddus Badsha Sahib and Dewan Bahadur 
; Govfndoss Chathnrbhoojadoss. 

I Hont/rnry Secrctariee — M. H. Ry. M. Venn- 
! gopala Nuidu and Aloulana Abdus Subban 
!Suliib. 

Aset. Sccretary^C. Duroiswami Aiyongar 

' B.A, 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commoice 
Is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Pro\iuceh and has its 
registeTed office at CawniKirc. Members aie 
elected by the Committre, subject to coiiQriija- 
tlon by the next generaJ niectiug of I be. Chamber. 
Honorary members are elected on the u<«ual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the Com- 
mittee nor vote at meetings of the Chamber. 
There is no entrance fee for membei-sliip, but 
snbeciiptlous are payable as follows A 11; m. 
company or association having its place of 
business in Cawupore, Rs. 2()U a year ; an in- 
dividual member, '■esident or carrying cn busi- 
ness in Cawnpore, Bs. 100 ; firms or iiiuivl- 
. duals having their places of business or resi- 
denee outside Cawnpore pay half the above 
rates, but the maiiiteuance of a branch office 
lu Cawnpore necessitates payment of full rates.. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
'managed by a Committee of ten members, 
Wblob has power to constitute Local Commit- 
.teeiu of from fonr to seven members each, 
ht trade centres where membership issuffici- 
•Bhtly numerous to justify the step. Such Local 


OommJtttM-3 have power to communicate only ^ 
with the Central Committee. ^ L' 

The Cluimbor appoints arbitration TribU- 
rials for ti.e Mittlernciit and adjustment of dis- 
pute.- wliei invited to do so, members of the 
'I'ribuiiaE being selected from a regular printed < 
li»t of arbitrators. 


jTie Ciiuuiber has In the present year 65 mem- 
bers. four honorary members and five aflllii^d 
iiK'iubcrs. 

T lie following arc the officers 
Preeidenl—Thet Hun. Mr. Thomas Smltl^ 
('•nil- Mills Co.. Ltd.) ^ 

Mr. T. D. Eldelston (Begg 

Sutherland & Ck).), 

Membere.SiT Lotie P. Watann. Messrl- 
T Oa\ in Jones (Kmpire Eng. (3o., Ltd.X8.H. 
Taylor Elgin Mills Co., ltd.), A W. IJlley 
(i'a upon* Woollen Mill Co., Ltd.), B. B. 
Brlseoe (Cawnpore Cotton MdL ( o , 1 td.), 
Watson (D Waldie & Co , Ltd.), Babu Blkm 
Narai.. (iiudridos UamNaiaJn), Ml. C.L. Tay- 
lor (O. d R. Railway), 

SeerstafU. — ^Mr. J, O. Ryan. 

Head Mr. B. K. Qbosal. ^ 
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PUNJAB. 


The Funlab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
beadquarteiB at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile Inicrcsts on the usual lines in the 
Siinjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Kiaabmir. Thorn are afllliated branches 
of the Chamber at Lahore and Amritsar. 
Members are elected by ballot, the only neces* 
BOry qualification beiuR Intt^est In inorca tile 
imisnits. There Is no eiitranci' fee. The rate 
Of subscription is lls. 10 per month. Tin* 
Chamber fetums one member to a seat on the 
P^Jab Lofrislntive Council and one on the 
Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 

The following arc the Officers, Committee and 
AeprcsentativcR on public bodies as at tl.e 
endof Novcmbt^^ 1918:-- 

prtg%3en % — The Ilon'ble 2Vrr. James Currii* 
(Mesars. James Currie Ar. (*o.). j 

Viee^President . — Ljila Ginhuiri Lall (Amritsar 
Vlour and General Mills Cu.. Ld.) 


Committee. — Mr. K. E. Grant Govan (The 
Delhi Flour Mill^ Co., Ld.). Mr. V. F. Gray 
i (.Messrs. R. J. Wood iL Co.), Mr. D. N. 

i illianja (Messrs. Eorr Tarruck dt Co.), Mr. 

j n. H. Vule (Last Indian Railway), 

i Mr. W. A. Whyte (.Allahabad bank, Ld.), 

I Mr. r. B. Christo (Messrs, Christo & Co.), 

j Jjiil.i .Motiram Mehra (Messrs. Motlram 
I Midira & Co.), I^ala L. D. Lachmi Narain. 
' Jl. B. Lilia Ramsaran Dass, C.I E. 

(. Messrs. Mela Ram As .Sons’ Cotton Mills), 

Pppresentative on runjab Legislative CouncUt — 
The Ilon’ble Mr. Jame.8 Currie. 

UepresentatAi e on the Delhi Municipal Coin* 
mittce—MT. R. 13. Grant Govan ( rhe Delhi 
Flour Mills ('o., Ld.) 

Srrrrtarg — Mr. J. Renton Denning. F.R.S.A. 

The Ciiamber is uailiatcd with the British 
ImpcTlal Council of Comincree, Jjondon, and is 
representt'd in England by Sir James W-ilker, 
A1li.auc<‘ Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. Ghalmei8» 
National Bunk of India, Ltd , London. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


A meeting of Indiana engaged or inU'reatcd | 
In the trade and industry of the Unit^al Pro- 1 
▼InccB waa held at Cawnpon* in February | 
1914 to inaugurate an Indian Clviniber lor tlie ■ 
United provinces. Reprc^si-ntativos of firms j 
in Cawnporo, Benares. Allaliabad, Lucknow, i 
Pynabad and other places W<*rc presi'iit. It 
WhB unanimously resolved to establish a United ; 
Ihro Vinces Cham her of Coinnicroo \^th its • 
headquarters at Cawnporc. The Chiiinbcr , 
has been registered under the Indian Companios { 
Act and has been recognised by the Provincial I 
Government, wliieh has granted the privilege . 
of nominating two iiiernbirsof tlie Cliainber 
to the Cawiipore Municipal Board. Tht? tot.al 
number of members of the Ciiamber in 1917 1 
was 79. 

The following are the office holders of the 
dbamber appoinWd in 1917 : 


Pri’nidi^nt — It. B. Lala Bihliamber Nath 
Ssilub (Ram Rat.aii Ibim Goiial, Proprietor, 
Hri K^i‘^hlla Ginning Factory. Director, 
Punjab National Bank Ld., Cawnpore). 

Vice-Presidents — ^Tho ITon’bIc Mr. C. Y. 
Chint>umani (AIIaiui1).atl), B. Alaldi Dhari 
.Sahib (Tnspi'cLor-Cjleneral of Commerce 
and liidu-try. (.’walior), L. Ivamlapat 
(liaijnuth Juggilall, Ciiwni>ore)- 

nony. Secreiary—Ti. Vikrmajit Singh Sahib 
(Director, Punjab National Bank Ld. and 
the Neu'spa]MTs Limited), Messrs. Ram- 
i lKijidra cur Sahai (iMuIl Cotton Mills Co. 
htd., Cuwjiiiore). 

Uo%iy. Joint SecreUiry—Mx. B. N. Ben (Mcr- 
chanl , Cawnpore). 'riiesc* ofllccrs together 
an- the .ifuu aging Committee. 


BURMA. 


The' Burma Cliambei of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, e.\ist.s to eucoiirage, 
triendliy feeling and uiianiinit y among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect tnide, commerce 
tnd manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mereantile interests of tlie province, to foimmuiii- 
uate with public autliorities, associatioiis and 
fodlvIduidB on ail matter.^, directly or indirectly 
gflbctiiig tlioso liiten'sts, and to provide fur 
arbitration between parties willing to ndcr to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pednted by the Ciiamber. The following arc 
afUiated bodies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

> Tavoy Chamber of Mines. j 

The Chamber elects repiescntatlves to the 
following Public Bodies : — I 

' Burma Legislative Council. I 


Rangoon I'oit Trust Board. 

Rangoon Municipal CJommlttce. 

Victoria Menuiriul Park Trustees. 

Pasteur lubtitutc Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

All Britisli corporations, companies, firms or 
IMTsons engaged or iiiten'stcd in mercantile 
piijsuit.,, such as merchants, bankers, shlp- 
1 owIler^ and brokers or who are jcounected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, scicnoe or literature 
sliall be. eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Fivery non- Britisli concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a 8tate with whicli the 
Empire was atWar on September 19th, 1918, ahttii 
be eligible for election as an Associate Member. 
The annual subscription of each Chamber Mom* 
lier sliall be Rs. 240 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. itiu ^icr annum. Offlefids 
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and otherBindlT^'ctly connccfpd with the trade 
of the province, or who may have rendered dis- 
tbtgul^ed service to the Intf^rests* rrprosonted 
the Ghamher, may be eleciied by the Gom^ 
ndttoe. cither on tAiclr own motion or on the . 
sug^stion of two Members as Honorary ^Tem- • 
berg 'of the Chamber. Honorary Members are ' 
not required to !>1lb^-cribc to iJie funds of the 
Chamber. 

The Chamber undortnkes arbitrations in 
addition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The foUowinR arc tlie Oft'icora, Committee 
and Bepresentatives on public bodies for llic 
ourrent year : — 

Chairman . — ^The Hon. Mr. F.. O. >\ndeT&oji 
(Bulloch Bros. * Co., Ld.), 

Vice-Chniirman. — W. Bueb.-innii (Messrs, 

Finlay, Fleming & Co,). 

Committee . — Messrs. F. .T. lioliK'rton (Bom- 
bay-Burma Trading Corpn.. J.td.); 11. 
Huddleston, O.B.ll. (Iliirma Bailways) 


A. B. Finlay (.T. A. Bcgbie ds Go.), J. Hogg 
(Aiessrs. Ilarpcrink, Smith & Co.), J. Smith 
(National Bank of India, Ld.). J. A. 
Folson (The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd.),'- 
J. A. Swan (Steel Brothers A Co., Ld.), 
G. Whigbam (Burma Oil Co., Ld.). 

fieerciary—Mr. C. A. Cuttrisa. 

Jlejiresentative on the Burma LegiaMive 
Council — The Hon'blc Mr. E. O. AndcTSOn. 

lienrescniatirea on the Ttangoon Port Tnesf 
lit ird — Mi'ssrs. D. Bobertsoii, W. Buchanan, 
.T. A. Poison and .1. A. Swan. 

Ttrprejietttaf.ire on the, Rangoon Municipal 
Con. Hitler — Mr. 0. Whicham. 

ririoria Memorial Parh Triist.ee — ^Tho Hon*bte 
Mr. E. O. Ajiderson. 

Pant PUT Tmiitvte Committee . — The Hon*ble 
Mr. JO. O. Andejsori. 

Burma Boiler COmnmeion. — Mr, II.H. Gallie 
(Bulloch Bros. & Co.. Ltd.). 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Cliambcr of Commerej* was 
established on 29th October, 18G8. 

* The following are the office-holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerec, whieh has 
itn headquarters at Cocanada, the chief |K)rt 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras : — 
Messrs. B. Eddington (Coromuiidol Co., l.td.), 
Chairman'., E. H. D’Cruz (Wilson tV Co ), 
A. E. Todd (Simson Bios.), M. 11. By. 
Kao Bahadur K. Muryunaniyunnmuny 
Ndldu Gam and G. M Lake (Innea Jk 
Co.), G. W. Thompon (Sliaw Wallace 
dr Co.), K. J. Ttimter (Ripley and Co.). 
A. Steiner (Volkart Bros.), and C. 1) 
Shore (Gordon Woodroffe A Co.). 

Secretary- -f/lr. J. A. Muller. 

The rules ol the Cliambcr provide “that by 
tbe term * member ’ be understood a uicrcnii- 
tUe firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency oi a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on busliie.sK 
In Cocaiutoa, or other place in tlic District-b ol 
Eistna, Godavari, Vizagaputam, nnd Ganiara, 
and duly electing according tu tbe Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all snch be eligible, but only 
members resident in Cocanoda can hold oirice.'* 


Members arc elected by ballot#. The Com* 
mittcc, when called upon by disputing members 
or noii-mcmbors of the Chamber, give their 
diKrisioii upon all questions of mercantile u.sage 
:ind arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In the 
former ease a fee of Its. 10 and in the latter a 
fee of Us. 32 must accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, including 
the Clinirman, and the. Coimnittiee arc elected 
by ballot, the Chairman at the general meeting 
Oi .Tanuary in each year, lor a term of 12 months. 
The entrance foe for each memlx'r W'hoso 
place of biisin^'Ks is in Cocanada is Ks. 
r ,0 nnd for ('aeh member whose place 
of bii iness is elsewiiere be K.b. 25. The 
'.iibKcription lor caeli member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Ks. 120 per annum, 
and for each member whose place of business 
i.s elsewhere be Us. CO per annum, payable 
quarterly in ailv.anee. i *ojn ml ttec meetings ato 
lii-ld on tlie Jsf Tuesday in the month and 
general mcei.ingr. on tJic 2ud Tuesday. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freislilH, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee. 


1 ^ 

CEYLON. 


Tlie Ceylon Chamber of Commerec was cst a- 
Mished on the 25th Mareli 1830 and was in* 
eotporated in 1895, with it* headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
u membeiB and every person or firm desirona 
of Joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
•^e member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
t>f the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 


Oireelors consisting of Chairman and Vict- 
and from 5 to 10 memboTH. 

Tlie following is the membership of this 
Boord at the present, time : — 

Mr. J. Lochore (Chairman); Mr. F. E. Black- 
wood (Vice-Chairman); Mr. M. J. Cary, Mr. 
E. S. Clark. Mr. W. Fraser, Mr. E. H. Iaw- 
rence, Mr. R. S. Philpott, Mr. W. PhllpB, Mr. 
W. Sutherland Ross, and Mr.D. W. \i%tson. 
Seeretary, — Mr. A, Duncum. 


t 




The Indian Industrial Conference. 


THE INDUN DtDUSTRlAL CONFEBENCE. 


The credit of coQCcivjni; tlie idea of orfraulz* 
log an Indian Industrial Conferenre undt-r ‘tin 
ausplcoa of tlir Tnuiistrinl Assofiatlon Ot 
Western India belong}- to ihr lair Mr. M. G. 
Bannde. DlBonssiun of questions relniii<f t* 
rlculture, llnanecs conijnei-ee and indiuli^ 
the whole country by inviting experts in 
dUferent branches, the forjuaiion ot will 
Infoimed public opinion on rrono7nic-al pro- 
blems were the objects k( pt by Jir. Uaiiadi 
In view in convening tills meeting. The iirsl 
session of the Coiilerenoc was ho hi at i*oon!> 
in August 1891, under the Vresldeiiey oi 
Oaptaiu Bcauclerk of Hyderabad and wa* at- 
tended by distinguislu'fl Eiiroponti and liidiai 
gentlemen. Two more se.^sioiih ot tin t'oi i< 
rence were held in 1802 and leo::. 
owing to the elevation ol Mr. M. G. Jlanadt 
to the High Court and his translt-rto iUimbay. 
this movement came virtually to a standstill, 
until It was revived in lilUfi. The ivialional 
Congress almost since its iiieeption has glxn 
prominent attention to sonic ol the principal 
economic questions and tin- faiuincs ot IHOK-O? 
and 1809-1900 contriinitod not a litth to piuli 
the oconomica] problem to the forctroi>t and 
resulted in the organixatinu oi thm- or foiii 
Industrial and Agrienltiira.1 exhibit inns bi i wi < i 
1000 and 1005 under the nnsjuecs oi t In IS at ionai 
Congress , which gave the ])copI(' an oppoitunit^ 
to take stock of their gains and in tin 

field of arts and Industries and opeiud tluii 
eyes to their industrial bnekwnrdin ^s. Small 
committees worn appoint<'d at these exhibii ion; 
to devise means for the revival oi i xi-iing 
Indnstrics and also tor the ^t art mg oi in w om s 
In the year 1906 the exhibition rommilUi 
of Benares took the important stei) oi r* \ niiu 
the Industrial Coufercnee organi/ation. I'Ik 
first Rossion was accordingly held ninler tin 
distinguished presideney ol tlie lute Mr. It. V. 
Dutta. The following is the lit oi 
Ei-Fresidents;— Ykab. 

Late Mr, 31. C. Dutt, C.T.K, Ttnroda . . 1 905 
The Hon'ble Sir Vitlialdas J>. Thaeker.-^ey. 

Kt.. Bombay 1900 

Late Mr. Ambalal Sakerlul Desai, Ali- 

medabad 1907 

The Hon'blfi Bao Bahadur E. K. Mndhol- 

ber, C.T.E., Amraoti 19o8 

Maharaja Sir Eamesliwar Singh Baliadiii , 

Dnrbhanga 1009 

.BIr B, N. Mookerjee, Jv.O.T.T).. Culeuf ta. 1910 
“Hon'ble Mr. M. B. Iladaidioj-, C.J.i:. 

^ Hamr I9ii 

Lala sarkishen Lol, Laliore .. 1912 

Htft'ble Mr. Lalubliai Samaldas, C.I.E., 

• Bombay 191S 

Hon'ble Mr. Hanmohandas liamji, J.l'., 

Bombay 1914 

Sir Borahjl J. Tata, Kt., liombav . . 1 015 
Hoif*ble Itai Sitanatli Eoy Bahadur, 

Calcutta 1916 

V. P.MadhaoBao, Esq., C.T.E., Banga- 
lore 1917 

Hr. Jehangir B. Petit 1918 

CouBtitutlon. — The objects of the Con- 
ferenoe as laid down in the constitution arc 
ns f oH'ows 

The promotion and development of agri- 
culture, manufactures and trade of India 
on sound tines, by bolding conferences and 


meetings, by issuing books . paprrr, pajrrW*'** 
or l( aflr ts, by arranging, whem vrr po' ‘ ilh for 
exhibitions, dimon^tration. eXFirimirt^, etc., 
by encouraging the study of terhnology. ' 
by making n-prcpcntations to Govcixment - 
and to the Eiiicrs ol Indian Statts on all. 
matters p.'rtaiiiing to or bearing on ogrlcul- 
tun-, maniilncliins and trade. 

In pursnniiee of these objects. 14 sessione of 
the CoiUennee have been held along with the 
annual Congress meetings. Ear li Iteport covers 
ovi r .000 ]wgis ot clo-ely printi d matli r. ' The 
oflice .aJso li.is compiled the following booke:— 
The Directory ol Indian Gooels and Tndnstrirs 
(Kill Edition under preparation) containing the 
n.ami‘h and addr. Si.es ol monnfaetim rs of and 
dealers in tin- Indian madt goods, Indian Banks, 
t-te. The Diri'clory ol 'J'echiiienl Instltutiom in 
India (2nd edition) gives the fees charged and 
other particulars relating to Agricnliinial, Com- 
mi'reial and TeelinienI ‘•ohools and colleges In 
India. The Guide to Modem Machinery gives 
the addTi*ss«*s of makers of maihlnery for 
-.tartliig thri e hniidred different indnstriCE. 

Tn addition to the edneativr V’ork.tlie ofiieo 
fulfils the functions ol a Bureau of Ecoiromle 
Intelligence- Inqnirie.- ot the following 
nature an receiMci in the oflice. Small capi- 
1 alists and gontli im n ol limited means' seek the 
advice ol tlie t’entral Oflice for starting email 
eoJtage indn-trits, whitli do not require ajarge 
outlay ol money or the use of cxpi'iisive or 
intrleate minliinery. ]»ersons wishing iostart 
-ioaiioreandb works , varubli making and similar 
ehemieal indnstries. ask lor an estimate ol the 
eo‘'i oi maehiri( rv and plant for these different 
eoneenK, ns well a« rales for the chemicals 
n-qiiired by tlnm .*nid the name.s o the firms 
Irom whom they can obtain tht supplies. 
.\d\iee i'^ soniel imps sought by Indian States 
.and privitte indixidiials anxious tostart plontn- 
ilons of Eamie. and other fibre prancing 
pl;ii.t*. .'ind tile f nitiv.ntion oi llubbcr and other 
•eonofPie jirodnets. ]*arrnts and guardian^ of 
-tiid-uti have address} d the Oflice for inform a- 
Moii ill cunnrctionwiih institutions both in India 
and in foreign coiintrir'S, where the. young men 
can g« t training siiiti-d to them in Electrical 
Kiigiiieering and other technical courses. In- 
formation i^ also supplied regarding Indian 
«*xp rt-s in v.orions branelies. Bmall oonceniB 
whiel’ have already commenced to place their 
good.s in tlie market, expect the Office of the . 
liidii-.lrial roiifei-cnee t o help them in pnshJnjp: 
I’orwurd the sale of their goods by provfdling 
upon well-known merehanis, to help them by 
gnaranti-eing the purchase of tlicir goods up to 
a certain quantity every year ^ 

The rates of subscription for the different 
classes of SiieinbeTbliip arc given beloW' ‘ 

I'ntioii Ils. 2,000 and above 

Jjife M( mbers, class A . . 500 to 2,000 

Life Ml mbr rs, class B ,. „ 250 to 600 : , 

Ordinary Members 6 to 250 * ■.. ) 

OvncE Bbabeeb : — Bonorary Joint Secro^ 
larien, Kao Bahadur B. N. Mudholkar, C.I.B.; 
Hon'ble Mr. Manmohandas Aamjl, 3^.P. . 
Mr. Ambola Sarabha, Lala Harkidien lol. 

Aeeistant Secretary , Mr. M. B. Sanf^' 

25, Chnrcbgate fitrect, Port, Boinh«^«;. - 


* The Peoples of India. 




It Is eesnitial to beat In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it Is a continent 
lather than a country. Kowhero is the complex 
character of Indlbiis more rlfarly exemplified 
than in the pliyslcal typo of its inliabitants. 
Ko-one would confuse the main types, such ns 
durkbas, PathaiiB, Sikhs, Hajpiits, Ttiirmans, 


pnfana, and in lilharand represented in tta up* 
pe: strata by Hie Bindiistani Brahman and in IM 
lower by the Clinmar. Probably the result of the 
intermix tiiro, in varying proportions, of the Tndo- 
Aryan and Bravidinn types. 'J'he head-form la 
long xHIh a tendeney to medium ; the complexion 

U11TKUHH rHuimiB OIB...’ — - * . v.‘»rb*a from lighti.'ih brown to black ; the nose 

WmIb Tamils dc.! nor does it take lone, to carry r:n)re« from n.odhiro to broad, bring always 
the diWentia’tioi. imuh t.nitlur. 'Jho tyib.-d J broader tljan among the Indo- Aryans ; the 
^habitants of Indjo-tlio Jira\idim!S diOoi alto- Utal ire i.« loner than in the latter group, and 
okher from those ol ^oltlK■^a Afi:., and more i usnal y b« lov the aM ia'ie lo'coi-diiig to the scale, 
nearlv Tcscmble the tiil.r.- ot jMalaya. Miii.oti.'i I'l'u lih ler lopn m«idaHvts of this type approach 
and Aladagnscar. VhatcAir may be tin ii : Hie lrdo-Aryaii.s while tlio lower members are 
origin it is cert.Mn that IlKA Pave f-ttt led inHiC.in u mu i.>|wrl. rot very far renoved from 
cowQtry for count hs^ajie.^. ‘.'nd that their itnsrnt. Hu !:• \kiians. 'I'he t\pe is essentially a 
physical eharaeteiisiihs i"(n evolved imxed c.m , jii its characteristics are readily 

locally. Tliey hav« i ei-n (ii-'p'aeid in tlie NorHi- ■ delinaliK and no one would take even an 
West by successive hojdcs oi iiuadei.'i, iin'liicJing ; ny.p. r riafs 1 1 induct. 'ini for a pure Indo-Aryan 
Aryans Scythian*-, 1 ’. Hu :md i'*‘^»y'hah‘. Jiiid HI (u a ( han ar lor a genuine Urnvidian. The 

the h’orth-Bapl. by Tdengoloid liihe-i allied to . .:;.iii,riive i.-.-iiiire of Hie type, the oharacter 
those of Itiiima, wiih h is India only in .*« n.odrin . n civei the ji al fine to its origin and stamps 
political sense. Iictw ec n Hir.se fnnieii eienuids ih(. A’-a*'*-!)';.' as laeiaily dhTerent from 
and the pure Ijravicli.nis is lioidciland wlseie ihe iiido-Ai.\aii is to he iiiund in the proportions 
the contiguous I.'cees iiiui ml* imiiuiled. of the lu se 



he eight if tlie Andamc*ae Wire inehideil, hut thb*. n>| Dnuldinn and Mongoioid elements, with i_ 
Uny group of Keprito.s may be dlsrc'gaic.cHl. ; strain of Jndo-Aryaii Idood in the higher groups. 

The Turko-Irenian, rerrc"!enied by the t hr* bead is broad ; eompJevMon dark; hair on 
Baloch, Brabul and Afghans of Baluchistan and , u.iiaiiy plentiful ; stature medium; nose 
the Korth-TPest frontier I’lovi nee. I M»hahly it I, „ tendeney to bmad. This is one 

formed byafusioiiof'luikiai.dlei^iancdementK, distliielive types In India, and its 

in which the former pic don. iiiat.e, Sialure above . n>^./i,i,or.s m.Qy be ri'cogni.'spri .^t a glanee throngh- 
mcan ; complexion fair ; cyef- ‘biTK, but out t.tio wide •ireaw’lierpthelrreTimkaMeaptl- 

occaHionally gicy ; hair on Jace phmiful ; head for ehried pnrfqiits has procured them 

broad; nose modc-ratedy narrow, pi omineiit. f.l|,p(n^^ne^l . Within it.** owm habitat, the typo 
and very long. Tlie fc-atiire /“.‘b'’**-*' f«‘»ph , to Hie Himalayas on tJic north and to 

that strikes one most pi oininently IS the , As.‘*aii: on Hi(‘ c ast, and probably includes the 


tious length of tluir noseJs, aiui it is piohably 
this peculiarity tliat lias pi^cn Hsc to tlie tradi- 
tion of the Jewibli origin of the Afglians. 


hulk c.r the prpulnlioii of t)rit!sa ; the west^ 
linjit coincides n]tpro.'iifii.'HfJy with tho hilly 
eoiinlry of Chola A'agpui and Western Bengal. 


The Indo-Aryon occupy mg the Ihiiijab, imj- 
putnno, and Kaslimir, and having a- its ehaiae- 
teristics members the Bajputs, Ivhatlri-'., and 
Jats. This type, wliich is leadily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-lratiian, appic^aclies most 
dosoly to that ascribed to thc' traditional Ao'fu 
colonists of India. The statun; is mostly tail ; 

ThP Scvtho-Dravidiaii. comprising the War- The Dra vidian type extending from Oeylim 
wIbB BrShmans, the Kunbis, and tin- Coorg.s to ll-o valley ,of tbi; Ganges, Md pervading 


Thc Mont^oloid, type of thc Hlnialayag, 
Nepal. As'ium, and Bunna, represented by thO 
Kane Is of Lahnl and Knhi; the Lepchas Of 
Bai-jeeUng and SikUiin ; the* I.imbuB. MuimU and 
Gui une« of ^ epiil ; tlicBodoof Assam; and the 
Bniinese. 'I’lir lu ;i(l is brc*art ; complexion dark; 
with ;i yellow- t inge: hair on face scanty ; stature 


by a lower stature, a greater length ot , of Alr.Iabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 

he^ a higher nasal Index, a shorter nose, and a ' prcibably the original type of the populatfon 
Iraer orbito-nasal index. AH of these characters, of lu'lia, now modified to a varying extent by 
' ncent nerhaps thc last, may be due to a varying . the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
aearfcoflnt^ixtnrewith thc Dravidians. in ' in ivT»io#ii sTiopimnna th« 

the Wglier groups thc amount of crosstog swras 
to haw been slight ; in the lower the Dravidian 
elemoDts arc more pronounced. 

The Atyo-Dravldiaii or Hindustani., 

fan n in the butted Province s, in parts oi BaJ -i 

rri- iti fiiin flgetinn ig olmost entirely taken from the Report on thc Census of 

|Sf®ArqSV Fellow oftheEi^astotistlcal Soclela. 


ioid eh rnents. In typical specimens the s 

ig short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; ryes dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 



flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
occupica the oldest geological fonnatimi in 
India, the medley oi fon‘St-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches 
ixmghly speaking, from the Yindhyas to Cape 
Comorin, on the east ond the ir&st of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous wit>h the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. \Vhcrc the 
original cliarant eristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Aiongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uidfoim and distiin'iive. 
Iiabour is the birtliright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Diiars, ot 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps oi Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the stn^ets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and riingii|}Grc. he is 
recognizable at a glance by Iiis black rkin. Ids 
squat figure, and ttic ri<‘gio-lik<' fa-oiioitions of 
hfsnosc. In the iip))er strata of the vast social 
deposit wliich is Iiptc treated ns Jtravidian these 
tyiHCal charnetcristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but ev'cii among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degTtes. 

It must, however, bo eleaily nrdeistcod that 
the areas oc>cupicd by these various types do 
not admit of bt'ing defined as sliarply as they 
must bo shown on an ci hno"! apVde n ap. They 
melt into eacli other insensibly; and, alihoiigli 
at the close of a day’s journey Iroin one ethnic 
tract to another, an obscrvci wliose at lent ion 
had been directed to the subject would realise 


I clearly enough that the piiysieal rharactorlsi 
I of the ncoplc had undergone an appreciable 
! I hange, he would certainly be unable to say at 
j wlmt particular stage in his progress the traas- 
I formation lind taken place, t 

Contrasts.— The linguistic survey has dis- 
' tingiiished in India .about a hundred and thirty 
. indigcaious dialects belonging to six distinct 
' laniilics of speech. In the domain of religion, 
I though the bulk of the people call themsdves 

• illiidu.H there .are millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
! mists, Huddhisis. .Iiiins, Sikhs, and Christians. So 

.‘iko in respect ol social customs. In ilie north 

• 1 e;u Tt'lativi s s re fori iilileii to marry ; but In 
the Boiiih cousin marriage is prescribed and 
tvtn clo-icr alliances arc somefjmes permitted. 
As .a rule, femnh cli.astjty is highly valued, but 
foiiic coiiimiiniths set liltio store by it, at any 
i .11 c prior 1 o man iuge, and others make it a rule 
to dedii'atc one daughter to a life of rjllglOUB 
prostitution. In some parts the womcii move 
.'iboiit ircdy ; in others they arc kept secluded. 
Ill some p.arts they wp.ar skirt.s; in others 
trouMTs. In some parts again wheat is the 
Maple tood ; in olheiH rice, and in others millets 
(f various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
loimd in India. At one extreme are the land- 
liolding and professional classes, many of whom 

• are highly educated ano refined ; at the other 
various prim! live aboriginal tribes such as the 
head-hunting Kagas of As.sam and the Icof-dad 
ravages of the southern hills who subsist on 

■ vermin and jungle ]>roducts. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


According to tlie revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the Indian Empire contains 
i,802,G57 square miles, or some oO,OOCi more 
than in 1901. About 23,000 square mi ins have 
been added owing to the einiiiieration lor tlie 
first time of the Agency tinets attached to the 
Korth-West Frontier I'rovince, A ftirilier 
6,500 represent the area of the Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, which was 
left out of account at previous einiir.eratioii«. 
Finally the Frontier Stat.c of Manipur has been 
found to coiitain about r>,000 S(|uare miles more 
. than the estimate madi- in 1 ',m)1. 

Population Divisions.— 'Hie provinces nndci 
Y BrlUw administration comprise 1,093,074 square 
miles, or 60 • 6 per cent of the t otal. The remain- 
der is included in the Bativc St.aie.s. Th<i total 
popnlatioo is 315,150,396, of which British terri- { 
tory contains 244,207,542, or 77*5 per cent, and 
. the bative States 70,888.ft54 or 22';i per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.— These stupend- 
ous figures can be graspi^d only by contnast. The 
Indian Empire Is equal to the, whole of Europe, 
except BnsBia. Burma is about the same sire as 
Austii»>Bnngary ; Bombay is comparable in 
poll ‘t of area with Spain ; Madras, the Punjab. 
BaludilBtaB, the renlrnl Provinces and Bcrar 
and Bajpntana are nil larger than the British 
Manfls ; the United rroviiices and Bihar and 
Qtissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Easlimlr 
.‘■flban Great Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The populatlOD of India exceeds that of Europe 
without Busala, and is eoiislderably more than 
three times that of the United states of America. 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
States attached to them, both have as many. 
Inhabitants as the British Islands, Bihar andt 


Orissa .'is France. P.ombny as Austria, and the 
T’linjab ns Up.niTi ntid Portugal combined, 
'ilie population of the Central Provinces and 
Berar ap]>roachi'S that of Jirazil : Hyderabad 
and Burma have as many inhabitants as 
ICgypt ; Central India and B,ajputanaaas Soot* 
Kami and Ireland eombinul ; and Assam as 
Belgium. 

Density. — In the whole Empire there are 
j on the avernge 17.'; persons to the square mile, 
I nr much the same as Europe outside Busala. 
i In liritish teniiory tlie niiinber to the square 
mile is 22:1 and in the Kative States 100 ; the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio In 
Fiance and the latter is indent-leal with that in 
^pain. 

There arc great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-thiids of the distilcts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is less 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 1 o 500. Tlip units wit li less than 100 persons 
1 o the squ.are mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, bnt contains only one-eleventh of the popu- 
iutioii. 

Causes of Density.— The prodnctlveness of 
the soil is the main factor in determining the den* 
sity of the Indian people. The moat thickly 
peopled tracts are t.Iie Ii vel plains where praetl* 
rally every indi of the land Is fit for tillage. This 
Is notably the cose in Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The i ext most densely 
peopled tracts arc the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces west and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the. surface Is equally 
favourable ; the raiuftdl Is more scosty awlesi 
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regular ; but it Is supplemented in many parts 
by water from the canals. The natural divisions 
wnich contain the coast districts of Orissa and 
north Madras with a rainfall of 50 inches, has 
a relatively low mean density, hut this is hc> 
cause it includes OP the west a considerable hilly 
area, while on the cast near the sea the ground is 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the 
tntermraiale strip, between the littoral and. the 
hills, the density is as great as in p:iria of the 
lower Gangetic Plain.* Want of water is the 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse 


population in several more or less level * 

Budi as Gujarat, Bajpntana Tiiast and Cl.. 

India West, and the Kortb-WeBt diw ores. In 
Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and jungle 
and- sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma* 
putra llivcr, where permanent cnltivation Is out 
of question. The agricultural returns show that 
three-quarters of the whole area Is cultivable 
hut this simply means that crops of some kind 
can occasionally be grown. The profiortion Of 
the area lit for permanent cnltivatloD must be 
less Uian half that shown in the rctuins. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of n town in the Indian eetisn** 
statistics Includes every innnleipality ; all Civil 
Line not included within niiinieipal liTnit.'^ : 
every cantonmeiit ; every other conljinious eol- 
leetions of houses inlial)i1.c(l by not less than 
5,000 persons, which may be trcattnl ns fovvii 
cor census purposes. Only 0*5 per cent, of the 
population of India arc found in towns as Uonru-d 
above, ooroparcti with 78*1 per cent, in l.iigiand 
and Wales and 45'(; per cent, in Oermai.y. Itatlicr 
more than half the urban population of Iridi.'t 
is found in towns containing iipv^ards of 20.000 
inhabitants, about onc-fiftb in towns wHh from 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
in those wltii from five to ten tiioiisaiul ; the 
remainder, about one-fifteenth, live in tow'ns 
with less than five thousand. 'I'he tendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
of India and least so in the north -east. The 
proportion of tlie urban to the totiui population 
in &e main provinces ranges fioiii 18 per cent, 
tn Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. Th ' 
urban population of lipper India is nuieh lai^er 
than it otherwise would be, because of the nume- 
rous old capitals which are found tliere. In tin* 
future the main factors will b the expansion of 
trade and industrial development. 

Sex in Towns. — In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in Imii 
presents a striking contrast to that of Europcau 
countries. Tn fSurope the proportion of foinalo 
Is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but In India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per tlioii.«>and in:ilr« is omK 
847, compared with P33 in the population as a 
Whole. The reason is that in tills country the great 
nudorlty of the domestic acr\’.'«ite, shop hamis 
and factory employes arc males. Tiie dispro- 
.jportionjB most marked in large tiading and 
Ridustrlal centres where the number of immi- 
grants Is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
'foreign-bom population coii tains only 357 
temales per thousand males. 

Beligioii in Towns.- Of the Pnrsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven arc resident in towms; 
Of the Jidna. the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and of the Christians more than onc-flfth. There 
is a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and .Mahotnedons w'ho orm 
the bulk of the popnlation. Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, rcrlde tn- towns. In the case of the 
foraicT the propoTtioii rist^ to one-sixth If we 
exclude tlie figures for Bengal, where- the majori- 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendants of 
local converts. Amongst the Hindus the hl^er 
castes have hitherto shown a greater predlieoGloo 


for town-life than the lower, but the diigiropor* 
Uon is gradually disappearing ; modem indus- 
trial d(‘V('loT)nii‘iits arc attracting the lower 
castes to towns in cviT-iniTeaslng numbers. 

Urban and Rural. — The proportion of the 
, urban to lh(> total population has fallen during 
I the decauc fiom 9.9 to 9*5 per cent. The main 
I explanation of thii» is undoubtedly the fact that 
j jdagu iia« bei'ii far more prevalent in towns than 
in rural an as, 'i'his scouigc has now spread to 
ill! parts of tile I'.inpirc cxci'pt the east and south. 
At the tilin' of the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, {‘speeialiy in those of the United 
I'rovlnces, Ci’ulral India and the Central Provin- 
ces and IJerar, and a large nmiibcr of the regular 
inliabitanis bad gone away. In addition, how- 
j ever, to driving people away, plague has been res- 
I poiisible in many towns for a terribly heavy 
I mortality. It is impossible to make any 'csti- 
i mat of the diri'ct and indirect cfiects of plague 
I on ih<‘ growth ot towns, but it is quite certun 
! that tlicy have been enormous. 


i Urban Tendencies. — Wc (umnot draw any 
I conclin'ions as to the tendency to urban nggrega- 

■ lion troni a cuinparison of the statistics of the 
J p”i‘£cnt ccrisns with those of the prevtous one, 

! V hen yilague was still a ncw.and more or less local 
; visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 
i is a growing tendency for people to congregate 
' ill town.s oi a certain kind. The introduction 
I of machinery is lapidly causing the old cottage 

■ indnstri s lo' be replaced by mills and factories; 

' a d these are necessarily located at those places 

•\hcrc there are the best facilities for collecting 
the ran rnateri.ai and di.stributlng the manufac- 
liinsl article. The Jute industry is practldklly 
(oiiliiu-d to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta Cotton mills arc found 
ehu‘ll> ill A\ cdtcm India and woollen and leather 
lacixtrii* at I’awnporc and Delhi. The inorcas- 
iiig trade of the f'onntry and the Improvements 
ill railway com munilM lions also encourage the 
; gnmtli o) towns. Kol only are th'- groat sea. 
ports aTtra«'ting an ever-growing population, but 
various i nianil towns arc benefiting from the same 
caii.se. Tlie extent to which modem condltlonB 
ol trade and Industry are causing the growth of ' 
town& i? obscnri'd not only by plague, which Is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than ID’ 
rural areas, but also by the decay of old centres - 
ot population, which owed their importance to 
past political nnd economic conditions. Tbrougb-r ' 
out India there Hr< many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population Is steadily K 
dwindling. During the last ten yeais, Mandalay, 
the last eapital of the kinss of Avih has lost a i 
quarter of Ita^ population. . ' 
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Punjab Statra . . 4,212,794 4,424.398 j 4,263,280 3,861,683 

Rajputana Agency 10,630,432 9,853.366 | 12,171,740 9,934,255 

State 87 920 69,014 | 30,458 .... ..... 

Ooited Provinces States 832,038 802,097 j 792,491 741,760 638,720 
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CITIES. 

The general prartlcc of statistlciana Is to treat 1 per centb The foiling off Is duo largely to the 
aedtlcaonly those places which have a popn- growins tendency of the iiihabitontB to make 
latlon of more than 100,000. According to this j their home in the suburbs nP* even further afield, 
standard there are in India only 30 cities, with Thrsnburban municipalities have grown during 
a population of 7,075,782, ar^.2 per cent, of the ! the decade bv 4r>‘3 per cent. 

I Bombay-Whlch has now a popolatioa of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten tbra- 


tooae of Western countries. In England the 
dtles contain 45 per cent, of the total population, 
in Germany 21, and in France 14 per cent. But 
even in tliese countries the growtii of cities is 
comparatively recent. In 1871 England had 
only 27 dtles with 9.5 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 ' ith 2 millions. There are 

signs that in India the growth will be more rapid 
In the future than it hiis lieeii. The fiopulation 
of dtles has risen since 1872 by 04 percent, and 
the net increase, comparing like witli like is 43 
per cent. Tlie most rapid growth diu-ing this 
period is shown by Bungoon wliich has trebled 
Its population. Next comes Karaciii with an iu- 


979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inliabit ints wiieii it passed Into the 
possession of the British in 1601. The popu- 
. lation was esti mated to be 100,000 In 1780, 
j 180,000 in 1814 and 2:16,000 in 1836. At 
I the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
; 044,405, and nineteen years later, in 1891, it was 
■ 821, 7C4. In the next decade plague, which first 
; appearctl in .September 180G, caused a serious 
' set back ; and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
di.sense liad already been ri'sponsiblc for 114,000 
de.*ilhs. The census of tiiat year showed a de- 
crease of about i> per cent., but this was 
not wiiolly due to deaths. At the time 
when ilu' census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 


fte population. Next comes Karaciii with an in- tm. Census was tokei' a virulent SS- 

crease of 168 per cent, and tlien aiaduia ancllfow- ^ j “ “A 

nh with 15R and 118 per cent rcsiM Ctively. Sin- 

ee 1901, two new places, Juhbulpore and Dacca, gj in,,Pr 1 VrU. 

tove entei^ the list of eities, while Baroda has igge by tlie Health Department of the Mu- 
disappear^ from it Eighteen cities have ^ popnlJt-ion of 959,537. The 

returned exceeds that of 1901 

than it was at the time of the focal enumera- 

i^plague. The progressive, eitieh art; differ nti- .^y^s taken at a time when many of the Imml- 
ated from those whlcli axe dt eadent by thtar large prants froin nHchbonrine flistriSs 

*“f«y thc cottoo mills had closed 
12?/ T? ^ n nd 14 ^ temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 

material. Like oth(*r large trading 
Other hand, it is barely 10 ptr cent. industrial eentrejs, Bombay is peopled 

CalGQtta. — In speaking of Calcutta we may mainly by imTnigr.ants ; and more than 80 per 
mean Calcutta proper, or tlie art'a administeriMl ctmt. of Its iiiiiabitants w'orc born elsewhere, 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the Most of tiiem come from the neighbouring dis- 
port, fort and canals, the population of w hlcli tricts ; more tlian onc-foiirih of the total nnm- 
fs 806,067, or this area plus the suburban mnni- i her arc from Itatnagiri, while four otlicr districts 
<fipalitics of Cossipur-Chitpore, Maiiicktola and | tosf'thcr supply more than a third. There are 
Garden Beach with 1,04,3307 iiihahitiiute.or last- 30,b00 Coanos'c, most of whom are in domestic 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also Includes Howrah, i service. Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
mih an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The I \ince, some 50,000, chielly mill hands, are wm 
Buburban mnniclpalitit s differ from Calcutta the United ]>rovinees, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
only In respect of their Municipal Guvernment. keepers, from Itajputana. Of the iimnlgrantB 
From a structural point of view they cannot be* from outside India the largest number (6.000) 
dlBtingnishcd. Thc buildings are continuous come, from the United Kingdom, 
tlixouihont, and there is nothing to show where „ ^ ^ 

flno municipality begins and thc other ends. A , Madras.—Unllke Calcutta and Bombay, 
•tolklng feature of the Btatistira is thc large nuni- Madras which is handicapped by its di^oa 
beroflmmignints. Less Uian 29 per cent, of tlie ^9“ the coal-fields, uas but few large InduB- 
inhabltants of Calcutta proper claim it has as ^ be indigenoa.s handicrafts arc decaying 

their -birthplace. The vast majority are immi- and their place is not being taken by foctoriw 
mants, of whom 204,000 conic from Bihar ai.d the mixlern type. A? art from its bring the 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- b'‘adqnarteis of tlic Local Government, Madras 
oes. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contri- whatever importance it possemra to Ita 

buttons are those from the 24 l arganas i88,000), posit on aa a diriributing ccnt;e. Of Its toM 
Ho^ly (48,000) .snd Midnnpur (29,000). The population (518,660). only one-third are hnmlg- 
volume of Immigration is equally great in the jants. and of these only 12 pct cent, have c»me 
BUbnrbs and Howrah. places beyond the limits of the Madias 

W1381 there was practically no change, but in 

iwl-agatnof 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In The population grew fairly rapidly during 
lOtt^erc was a further increase of 24*8 per cent., the twenty yeara prior to 1001, but smoe then 
but’flit of this was due to Improved enumer- it has been almost stattonaiy. There has been 
ation. At the present census the rate of an InoreaBe of about one per cent, in the number 
ioerease In Calcutta proper has dropped to 5*7 of persons iMXcn In the city, but fewer of ttitim * 
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lim iMm enomefated witbin the dty limits. 
Jls oomiMied with IdOl the net gain dne to 
mlgntion Is less than 9,000. It la possible that 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where 
wages are very high, has attracted many of .the 
laboarlng dasscs who would otherwise have 
soni^t mdr living in Mtidras. 


Hyderabad^Kest to the tbrssr 1 
towns, the largest dty In India Is r 

the capital of the Nizam’s Doth 

popniauon is shown in the local'Censns . 

08 500,623. Hyderabad has hitherto made vsty ■ 
little Industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
of its population is drawn from outside. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

Oenerally speaking it may be said that the i form bnt a small fraction of the total populaidon 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the the joint family system is not nearly so common 
most two, siiicie room huts. The home of a well- ! ns is frc(|uently supposed. Where it is in vogne, 
to-do pe.*isant consists of a public sitting room | tliere is often a strung disruptive tendency. Tn 
and a cook room and scveriil ap.artracnts which tlic towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard. ■ the unit for all below the middle class Is the 
In spite of the jointf tmily system the number of room, not the house. 


bouses corresponds very closely to the number • 
of families in tlic Enroncan sf-nsn. Tlie total ' 
number of houses is 63 7 iiiiDlon^ and thert‘- 
are M‘6 million married feinali's aged 35 and' 
over. Except amongst the higher castes w’ho 


ism 

l!i01 

1911 


.Average* population per lionse 


6-8 

5*4 

5*2 

4’9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the ennuis r<*lurns, llie total 
population of India lias iuereaced liy 7*1 per 
cent.durlng the last deeado, and bv 52*9 per cent, 
idnee 1872, blit the real gain sinee tlie latter date 
is very much less than lliis. Large irnets of 
country, including the Central India and Eai- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and llie runjab 
States, whidi were OTuitted Irorn tl\c eensu® 
returns of 1872, were inolnded in thoM* of 1881. 
In 1891 the greater pari of Tf]ip(*r Jhiiiiia and 
Kaslimir and several smaller units \v<*re eiuinier- 
ated for the first time. Tn lOoi tli^* mo«!t iiii- 
pori^t additions were a portion of llpjier 
Burma and the greater part of llalucliistaTi. In 
1911 the .Agencies and tribal areas in the Xorth- 
WcBt Frontier Province, togeiher with a few 
smaller areas, were ineinded witbiTi the scope 
of the enumeration. 'J'lie n'.-il increase in the 
population lu the last 39 years is estimated .*it 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less 
than half the increase which li.as t.iik<'Ti pl.iec in 
the same period amongst llie Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds tiiat of the 
Xiatin nations. In France the population has 
. fprawn T>y less than 7 per cent, since 1870, bnt 
&ls is becanse of its exceptionally low birth-rate 
In India the birth-rate is far liigber than in any 
European country ; and it is ilic heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
Ihe rate of increase. 

Famine and Disease. — In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the. movement 
of the population, India is suliject to t wo special 
factors-famine and cpideinie. disease. The decade 
preceding the oensus of 3911 was free from 
widespread famines sncli as tliosc of the preced- 
ing ten years. In 1907 there was a partial 
fafiare of the monsoon wlilch was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and caasing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and in a few districts elsewhere. 
Prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extension of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more proatablo to the cultiva- 
tor than food grains. It was on the whole a 
period of modeiato agricultural prosperity. 
From the point of tdew of public health, the 
oensal period wonld have been an average one, 
hot for the ravages of plague. BrciOcing out in 


T3onibay in 3890. it li.i'i by March 1901 cansoda 
recorded iiiortriUty of a million. Since then 
it hu^ rontiiim'd its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and ITpper India. 'I'ho mortality ifrom it rose 
from about a ((uart.(*r of a million in 1001 to 1 * 8 
milUons in 1907. It fell b(‘low a quarter of a 
million in eaelf of the nnvt two years, but 
in 3910 it px(‘r(*ded liulf a million. The total 
iiutiiber of do.'iths from pl.agnc during the decade 
w.a.<t nearly <>*.'> millions of which over one-third 
oirnrrcd in the Punjal) and two-nfths in the 
United J'rovineos and Bombay, taken together. 
The disease ioitiin.ateiy has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the <‘\trcnic south of the Peninsula. 
Tliis however is only the recorded mortality; 
ill time of eiiidc'inic tlic reporting agency breB&s 
down and large numbers of deaths escabe regls- 
1.r.ation. Plague attacks woin(>n more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague Is omitted, and it is 
assnmtd tliat the mortolity of the decode would 
otherwise have remained normal, the population 
of the census of 3011 would have been greater 
than it was by at least 6*6 millions. In other 
words, the population would have Incroasod by 
9*3 instead of 7*1 per cent. 

General Conclusions. — The most noticeable 
f(‘-atiirc is llie continuous rapid growth in Burma, 
liower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 


increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
I Ucntral Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
j t he other main provinces the rate of grow& has 
! been much slower. In some provinces, sndi as 
TSurma, Assam and Bengal there has been oon- 
ti minus progress bnt others, at some time or 
anotlier. have sustained a set-back In the lair* 
gcr provinces at least, the Internal vaiiations on 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal due 
district has at the present time a smaller popnla- 
tioD than it had in 1872, while fonr otheeshttve ' 
more than doubled thdr popnIaldoiL anoe that < 
date. . ^ . 

In British territory there has been a gain of ' 
9*1 per opnt, over qbout nlpe-teotha ol tba loqiy ‘ 
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vrlth three quartern of the total population, and ' per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary dream* 
oloH of 6*8 per cent, in the remaining one-tenth . stances a comparatively high rate of inarease li 
of the area and one-fourth of the population, to be expected in the Native States, as they are. 
The contrast in diifcrcnt parts of the Native , on the whole, more undeveloped than BdtlBb 
States is still more striking. The net increase i territory, and contain a mndi larger proporUon 
of 10 3 per cent. Is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 ! nf cultivable waste land. The net increase in 
per cent, in four-tiftha of the total area aud India as a whole during the last decade is the 
popnlation, coupled with a loss of G‘2 per cent. ’ sc^iiltant of a gain of 10*3 per cent, in an area of 
dsewhere. Tlie relatively greater net increase ! 1,. 517,000 square miles, with a population of 
In the Native States as compared with British > 243 mllUona and a present density of 102 to the 
territory is explained by the lact that many of ; square mile, and a loss of 5'3 per cent. In an 
the States suffered severely from famine in the > area of 218,000 square miles witli a population 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss ; of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 
of 6 per. cent., while Britisli territory gained 4*7 I square mile. 

MIGRATION. 


In India there arc two cuircnts of migration-- 
minor and major. The chief of the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for their 
sons in a different villase from their own. Of 
the 26*6 million natives of fudia wtio were 
enumerated in a district otlu^r tlian that in 
which they were born, lti‘5 iiiiliions, or G2 p<'r 
cent, were born in a distrit*t adjoining that 
in which they were enumerated. The major 
currents of migraiion arc governed by economic 
conditions. The most uoticcabie movements 
arc the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, tlie United Provinees 
and Bajputana, and ot Immigration into 

« , Assam and Burma. Owing to its 
soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous populatJon by 
agriculture. It is n('c(‘ssary therefore to man 
the jute mills by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Darjiling and .lalpaignri and to draw' 
the general labour supply from outside. Tn Ben- 
gal the net excess of immigrants over emigrants 
is close on 1,400,000. Of these about 2;:C,000 
ar< Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, oi 
Assam, contiguous to tlie Bengal district in wiiieii 
they were enumerated. Assam and Biirni:t are 
sparsely populated and the land available for ctii- 
■ tivation being ample, very few of the indigenous 
Inhabitants find it necessary to work for iiire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
pll wells of Burma have to obtain their cooUcm 
' dsewhere. In Assam 12 .5 ]ier cent, and in Bur- 
ma 6 per cent, of the population are immigrantb. 
^ On an average 51,000 labourers and dependants 

K each year to the tea gardens of Assam. In 
irma, Madras supplies labourers for tlic rice- 
milling, oil and other industries, wliilst many 
eooffes flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chleOy for the rice harvest. Tlic net loss to Bihai 
and Onssa on account of migration is about 1*5 
mlllt^. The ITnlted Provinces snstaiii a nt't 
loss of qbont 800.000 from migration, cliiefly in 
the fUr^lon of Bengal. Madras being very 
iMKEihward from an industrial point of view, there 
HlKi great local demand for labour. At the same 
litte there is an exceptionally large population 
v^ltthe ‘^untouchable" castes, who have no scru- 
«,'||les about seeking their livelihood oversea. It 
..^ovides Ceylon with labour for Its plantations, 
^Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
^Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwaii 
tntdeis of lEtajputana have penetrated to all ports 
of India and are to be found in very imponant 
batars throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay Is industrially more advamesd than 
Bangal, but as Its soil is less produeMve 


I there is a large local supply of lahouiers, 

! chiefly from the southern coast strip called tiie 
I Konkan. The United Provinces give more than 
I four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
1 Bombay. As for the migration between 
I British India and Native territory, it involves a 
I loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per* 

I .sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
I resident in India at the time of the census, more. 
: tb.*iii half were natives of Nepal. Of the 
I 02,000 imiiugrants from Afgtianistan all* but 
11^000 were eninutTated in Northern India. 
Thu I'l'St w't rt; cokl w'eatiier visitors wlio travel 
about tlie country peddling piece-goods and 
oilier articles ot clothing. These Caball 
pedlars cause great trouble tn Bengal, by 
! their tniculenee. The. number of Chinese is 
, 80,(K>0. Most of these arc found in Burma, but 
! tlie Chinaman is making his way into Bengal^ 

I where he is ajiprcisiated us a shoemaker and car- 
i penter. From Arabia come 23.000 Immigrants, 

I I'hiefly to Bombay. 

' Non-Asiatic Immigration. — The total 

< riumiicr oi iiiimigniiits from countries outside 
Asia is 140,205. Of these 131,068 come from 
Europe. The Uriitc>d Kingdom sends 122,919 ; 
Oermauy comes next with only 1,800 and then 
France with 1,478. As compared with IWl 
tlieic is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Of the British-bom 77,626 were 
serving in the army as compared with 60,065 at 
tlie time of tlie previous census, when a stroqg 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the Britisli garrison in South Africa. The rest 
of the increase is aceouiiteil for by the indnslxlal 
development wliich has taken plac& the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
; Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
femihs born in the British Islands and 
I ruumeraied in India has risen during the decade 
{ from 14,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
I other European counti'ics do not c^ for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India.— The Indian 
census statistics naturafly tell us nothing of the 
emigratloD from India to other conntries. 
This endgration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border which sepamtee 
India from contiguous countries, such at 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual type, and emigia- 
tion to distant countries. No statletles are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
thecoontriesonlUbordeiB. Xboe if pr^bly 
very tttUe movemeut from Baima Into Obho 
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tmt^ on the other band. It is believed that the 
•migration Into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Kgm teral from some of the adjacent 
Britld) districts, where the population is much 
ocmgeited, exceeds the countervailing Immlgra* 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permiuiently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, but at the time when the last census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahnis from 
Obagal, and of Baloch from Mckran had passed 
over temporarily into Afglianistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian lYonticr may be 
wen to be about a fifth of a million. 


India enumerated In that Island Increased by 
65 per cent. In the decade ending in 1901. Slttoe ' 
then there has been a farther increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantatlona. The tpeat majority cf 
these emigrants are from the southern dlstridts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8,000, Travan* 
core 7.000 and Cochin and Bombay 8,000 each* 
Most of them arc temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to their homes In Routheni 
India. The total number of Tamils enn- 
merutixl in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled In the Idond 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 axe the 
offspring of recent settlers. 


Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 
emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find ihfdr way to French or Dutch Oolonhtfi, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to other parts of tlie British Em- 
pire. The total number of cmigraots from Tndia 
to other parts of the British Empire slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds arc 
males ; more than foiur-llfths ol the aggregate arc 
Hindus and only one-tenth arc Mahoirieilaiis. Of 
the total number, about 474,000 were enu- 
merated in Oeylou, 231,000 In the Straits 
ficttlem nts and the Malay State's, 8S,(M)0 in 
British Oiitana, 73,000 in Natal, 51,000 in 
Trinidad, 35,000 In Maiiritiu«. 20,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each In Jamaica and Zanribur. About 
ono-lifth of these emigrants failed to spmfy 
their province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 003,000 or 85 per ceut. were from Madras, 

82.000 from Bengal, about 20,000 each from the 
United Provinces and Bombay, 16.000 from 
Bihar and Orissa, 13,000 from the Punjab and 

8.000 from the Mysore State. The number who 
emigrated from other parts of India was in- 
considerablR. Most of these emigrants to the 
oolcmlcs went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascars on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab are employed in 
the army or military police. 

Ceylon. — ^The movement to Ceylon is of 
long-Btandlng. Owing to the rapid expansion 
•of tea culUvation, the number of natives of 


Malaya. — Tlie emigration to the Btialte 
Settlements and ttic Malay States is of 
quite rcceut growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on me 
rubber plantations. Most of the emlgrBiits 
are temporary settlers, who return to thetr 
homes when they have saved a little money ; 
and the total number of Indianp enume- 
rated there exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who rctiirucd to India as their blith- 
plaee. Almost four-fifths of the total number 
arc males. Here also Madras is the principal 
sourct' of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only otlier province which sends an appre^ble 
number. 

South Africa.— In Natal, there has been a 
gre.it deal of permanent settlement ; and of the 
tot.al number of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly hall were born in the colony. Many of these 
have fnrgottcin tlieir native language and now 
fMalk only English. But it is 1 11 Mauritius that ^e 
proctiss of colonisation has made most headway. 
The introduction of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of the slaves, tlircc quarters of a century ago: 
and from that time onwards many of tte cowes 
who have gone there have made the island their 
permanent home. Though it now contains only 
:^,000 persons who were bom in India, the totu 
number of Indians is 258,000, or abo ut 70 per 
cent, of the whole population. A large part^of 
the island is now owned by Indians, and they 
arc dominant In commercial, agricultural ana 
domestic callings. 


HELIGIONS. 


India Is a land of many religions. All the 
ipeat religious faiths of mankind are represented 
In its population by communities, whose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their r(»- 
pBCtive creeds. Hinduism and its offshoots, 
BuddUem and Jainism, arc autochthonous. 
TheWra of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their atrival oo the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar ascriliethe introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Chnrcli 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.D. 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India os con- 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on uie Malabar coast. The Pars! settle- 
ment In Gujarat dates from about the same 
period. These facts are recalled here because 
notonly Butopcans, but even educated Indians, 
sp cslas if the first foreign settlement in India 


was that which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest, and that Christianity wasJBist brought 
to the country by the Porthgueso. They iUbo 
dispose of another erroneous idea that up to. 
the time of tlie Mahomedan conquest, Blndnlm 
al^orbed all the foreign elements which found 
tlif'ir way into the country. No doubt Greeks' 
Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbed 
into the structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the ' 
Parsis have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
shows that this was not the case untvenSJly. 

If wc may hazard a conjecture, it would aMim ; 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi* 
grants who came by land differed from that''.' 
observed in the case of immlnants by sen.'^ 
The Tndo- Aryan himself entered the oountiy 
through the mountain passes in the North-WeiL ' 
and knew something of the laud wbloh lay ' 
beyond. But the sea was always somethliiff^ 
of a mystery and a tenor to hiiu, nd those ^ 
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statistics of rblioionb. 



Beliglon 


India. 

BritiBh 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

IIIDIA 

HInda 

:: 


.. 315.156,?06 
.. 2]7,5Sfl,892 

?44,267,542 
16!^ 021 .431, 

70.888,854 

53,065,461 

Btabmanlc 

Arya 



. . ?17.337,043 
243,445 

163.381,380 

234,841 

63,956,663 

8.604 

Bnlimo .. 

SUdl 



. . 1 6,504 

. . { ,014,400 

5,210 

2,171,008 

204 

842,668 

fain 

Buddhist 



1,248,182 
. ; 10,721,453 

458,578 

10,044,400 

1 789,604 

77,044 

Eoioastrian (Farbl) . . 

If'naa.lmnn 



. . * 100,096 

. . 00,017,209 

86,155 
57 423,880 

13,941 

0,223,410 

Christian 

Jow • • 



3,870,2(»3 

20,080 

2,402.284 

18,524 

1 

1,383.910 

2,456 

Animistic 

Minor Religions and Reltsion not roturju 'l 
Not enumeratod by Religion 


. . ■ 10,295,168 

37.101 
.! l,608,5r)6 

1 7,348,024 

1 2,340 

1 2,947,144 

34,761 
1,608,566 


POPUXATION ACOOBDING TO HCLIGION AND EDUCATION (CENSUS OF 1911). 
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The Peoples of India. 


who came from beyond the 8ca were looked 
upon aa bdngB of a different clay. They were 
trwted boapltably, and In course of time ttiey 
aBsImllatiiMl modi of the influences of their 
Hindu environment. But they remained all 
the same separati* oommunitics, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate them in the ^rcut 
qI ilinduisin. The prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Oiiffin of Hinduism. — Wc have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being autochtlionous. 
The opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Veclic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently cndeavour(>d to sliow that 
the received opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence available in the ancient literatiu*es of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of iiiiiDigmnts, 
blit only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of flrowoeship, it is true, 
as he says, tliat there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, such us one might expi^ct 
to find in the literatiirc of an immigrant race. 
This Is all the more remarkable as .on intense 
attachment to the hand llicy lived in is manifest 
In all their composlLions. A Sanskrit couplet 
in which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the ISIerbudda, tlie Indus and 
the Cauvery. are strung together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and lielps to keep 
tiiem in mind of the sanctity of tlic Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes. If tlic ancient 
Hindus were iiiimigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all inemoiies of 
the Wd from wliicli they came from tlieir 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
In tlieir power to bind tlie reverence and love 
Of tocir postisity to India as tlie land jmt 
* efBedlenee of religion and morality, so much 
BO the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
WTO is not bom in India. If the ancestors 
Oi the Hindus wero foreigners in India, they 
must have sot themselves, as a matter of 
ddiberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
affretians and the highest aspirations of tlieir 
l^Ui the land in which they had settled, 
entire exclusion of the land whence they 
iome. 

Kvolution of Hinduism.— Following from 
die theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
iiere immigrants from Central Asia, is tlic 
iplanatioD generally given of the varieties 
' FoUgious beliefs and social practices to be 
und within the pale of Hinduism. Hinduism, 
f is the common idea, was originally a pure 
nd simple creed which has had to compromise 
nth the Animism of the population, amongst 

' it spread, by accepting several of its 

gs and BUpeistitions. The greatest 

_ 3le In the way of this explanation is that 

there Is no evidence whatsoever of any oma- 
..bleed mleslODary activity among the Hinaus 
, ^t any time. The immense distances and the 
rTabseuce of means of communicatiOD, would 


of themselves have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise Imidles selection sad 
rejection and me existence of some agam^ 
entrusted with the duty of selection. As 
a fact, however, we And that Hinduism has ' 
exercised very little selection, and that It 
covers practically all the beUefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who ore 
includocf within its pole. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Hinduism ore highly evolved 
stages of the cruder forms which ore still 
obsiTved by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
from lower ones, rather than that the latter 
are corruptions of the former, gains support 
from what is now generally accepted as being 
the true explanation of the origin of c^taln 
social customs. Twenty years ago. It was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
riages, for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and wns most largely prevalent amongst tlie 
higher castra from whom it spread to the lower. 
Jtrcrntly, however, it has b(>cn proved that 
(diild marriages are prevalent far more largely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higher castes, and 
tliat amongst the latter, it is a survival from 
tile, times wlien the caste system was less rigid 
and intermarriages, that is to say, the taking 
of wives by tlie higher castes from the lower, 

, were common. It may be added that the 
; two most characteristic bclieis of Hinduism, 

; namely, Hint in tlie transmigration of souls 
! and in the law of Karma or retribution, oro 
; held with, if anything, more tenacity by the 
I lower than by the higlier castes. 

i Scope of Hinduism. — From this point of 
’ view, the varying belii'fs and customs which go 
I under the name of lliniiiiism not^nly offer 
I no diincuities, but furnish tlic right Hue to the 
! understanding of ttiis unique socio-religious 
' sysieiti. They explain why the term " religion'* 

; as applied to Hinduism does not adequately 
I expri'Ks its scope and method. Hinduism has 
I no settliHl creeds which are. obligatory on every 
■ Hindu. It enforcfs no flxiHl and uniform 
I Jiioral standards on the innumerable sects and 
! castes which bear its name. It extends its 
: suffrages to monogamous, poIygamouB and 
!e\4ii polyandrous unions between the sexes 
j and, ill ttic case of the so-called dovadeuts, 

{ countenances a life of open irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an In- 
teresting discussion on the question ** Who 
is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsecificntly rase to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 
however, forgot that there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
tile inlicritancc oi ana succession to prepay. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas whirii we 
u.sually associate with the term '* toIigloD,** 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique ■ 
and highly important place amongst the i^- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it does not fit into our definition of teli^on 
is that it represents a fundamentally different 
line of evolution in the history of religions 
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INDI^ 313,470.014 

k,— P roduction ov haw MatuiiiaiiS s:S7,030,09a 

t.’^ExploUatibn of the Surface of l7ie Earth 220.560,483 

Pasture anil agriculturb 224,095.900 

(tt) Ordinary cultlvaf ion 210,787,137 

(5) Growmg of special product : and ui'MKct .;urleu>iig 2,012,503 

e) Forestry . . . . ! 672.093 

(lO Baisingof farmstocl: - 6.176.104 

(a) Raising of small animals i 48,063 

Fishiugand liiuiUng i 1,854,583 

//. — Extraction of Mineraie 529.009 

Mines .. I 375.927 

Quarrioa of hard • 75,424 

Salt, etc. ! 78,258 

B,— Preparation ano buppLv oi- iiAiLiuAi. .'•.^LUbiA^cid 58,191,121 

llln^ Industry ' 35.823,041 

Textiles . . . . . . . . . . I • 8,306,501 

Uidcs.akius ami ilrwaiiiiu.il knig.ltiiu .. 693,741 

Wood j 3,709,802 

Metals i 1,801.445 

Ceramics 2,240,210 

Chemical Picuiiotr i>iV{X'iI> :u uitiud, and aiiuie^om .. . 1,241,587 

Food industiies 3,711,675 

Industries of diviis ,i:id the tcd'.i | 7,750,609 

Furriitiire iiidust Ties ; 39,268 

Building industries 2.062,403 

Coiisti'ucUou oC means of lran.'.{'''n ' 06.056 


Production and trarismi.'>r;ioii of physical loiecs (iicut, lieiM, cleuti’jci* ; 14,384 

ty, irotive iiower, etc.). ; 

Luiustries of iii.xuiy and tho.'^c po.riaining to literature and to .«rts and * 2.141,605 

scieuees. > ^ 

Industries cuiicoincd with refuse niattpcr , 1.388,615 

I 

fV^Transport 5,023,900 

Transport !»y w.itcir 982.766 

Trausport by road | 2,781,033 

TruiibiKiTt by rail | 1,062,403 

Post OtUce, telcsruph and LeiciihoUw s-e» • lecc 201,781 

V.^Trade 17,839.102 

Ban fc*, est abli- 1 uneiits o ? ered it. e xchan axu in-u louee . . . . 1,220,187 

Brokerage, commission and ex]ioit 240,858 

Trade in textiles 1,277.460 

Trade in skins, leather and furs * . . 206.713 

Trade in wood 224.838 

Trade in metals 50,766 

Trade in pottery 101.081 

Trade in chemical produuls 171.927 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 710,052 

Other trade m food stuffs .. 9,478.868 

' Trade in olothlng and toilet articles 306.701 

, Trade in furniture 178,08 







tbought* In other races the line of evolution i 
was from polythpisDi to monotheism, but in | 
India It Vess from polytheism to the higher i 
pantheism. Contracting the development of 
the Judaic it' a of God with that of the Hindus, , 
JJr. Harold Hairding observes With the ■ 
Hindus there vas no God who claimed sole ' 
away ; th y wiTit biich to Uic power which ' 
makes all gods vhat they are, to the inner ' 
aspirations and which find vent for ; 

ihemselvea in prayer and sacrlliec. Kollowing 
on extr inely remarkable line of thought ■ 
that which drives men to worship gods was ! 
itself regarded as the true divine power. ■ 
Brahma meant originally the magical, creative | 
word of prayer, but it aiterwarda came to ' 
denote the principle of exislenee itself, &o | 
that wc have a transition Ironi the idea oi . 
motion towards to tiiat ot its goal, from pra>er > 
to the object addressed in X'rayer.” The Indian j 
pliilosophcr saw the whole uni^el•^e tianstii^ed . 
and overspread witii Ueily. Ho p< reeiv»sl liow ' 
evil was being pcTpeliialiy transfornieii to goiKl ^ 
In tlie eoamie. proeess spreading out heion* the; 
iKKJt and the j)hilo.^ophiT, eiidloftH and linieJi-'S, 
to whom the evil and the good seennHl but i 
different stages in a great eonnnoii pnx‘e.ss ot 
whldi the sccr(-t was known only to the Siiprcniv ^ 
Being. No. European will or has caiiglit the ' 
innermost esBonee ut the JJindu vliilcHopher’B ' 
idea of the Siipronie. so tail ht idly, and < xpreM^CAl \ 
it so felicitoiialy us tiir Edwin Arnold in hi'- ; 
** Light of Asia/* j 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and a'* buicty sure, i 

Is fixed a Power divine wliieh moves to , 
good, I 

Only its laws endure. ' 

It is not marred nor stayed in any u»e. i 

Ail iiketh it ; the .sweet wliito niilK it bring'. , 
To mothers’ breasts, it brings the while j 
droiM t(jo, I 

Wherewith the young sn,ake stings. \ 

It slayeth and it .iaveth, nowise nuived 
Except unto the working ont of diKin; : , 

Its threads arc Love and Life; Hiatli and 
Pain 

The shuttled of its loom. 

It niaketb and immukeih, mending :dl ; 

What it hath wrought is better tlian had . 

been ; ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that ii \ 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not dltlenni ■ 
from those of other gn at religious. Jdke tln iu ; 
it attaches little iui|)ortanee to the qualilu'i' 
which make for wordly snecess, and most iiu- : 
portance to self-saeriliee, hiirnility and kiiid'j- 
ni'88 to all. Only its methods differ. On llu- : 
whole, however, the Hindu so(*io-rcllgioiis { 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make Hi.; j 
individual human being a pa.Ksivo instrument < 
In the hands of a Uiulier Power instead of :ui j 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabj- 1 
lity at the expense of progress. I 

Hindu sects. — Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Uinduism as it was beiorc Buddiilsm, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that has come down to us is the literature of 
the sect that came to supeaede all others, fj 


But even in it, we can, by reading betweea •' 
the lines, discover the existence of ^ rival heots. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent tor letters. The 
rapid multiplication of eftts, however, was ~ 
undoubtedly encouraged by the Introduotlon 
of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three way.s oi salvaticm. 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinrlniitm recognises the value of all these 
three wiiya, hut it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attached to each. Tlie sect 
of tilt great philosopher, Sankaracharya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only Iteaiity and that all the phenomenal uni* 
vensc was JMaya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion rami; Irom Ihe realisation of this fact, 
did not discunl faitli and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in ids Hi'heme of religion. Ram.anuja, Aladhva 
and Vallabliacliarya who followed biro and, 
in inon; or le^s degn'i:, refuted his doctrine 
of tiiu non-reality ot tlio phenomenal universe, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge' altogether. It should be men- 
tioned iiere tliat it has bKon the great misfor- 
tune of ifiiidiiLsni that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not of altruistic servlco 
to munJ.'iiid but the path of service conceived 
in a cciemoiiial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and inendicaals and to idols. It is the great 
aim of llio modern religious r(>form movements 
such as tlie Arya Sam.ij and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue tin; path ot service Irorn this spurious 
interpK'tatiou and to make altruistic social 
service, an integral part of religion. The quos- 
lion of sect, however, dons not play a very 
inqiorhint jiart in Hinduism. Except in 
.soutlierii and to a much giiiallor * extent, in 
\V Cittern lurii.'i, thu gi'eat mass of the Biiudus 
arc not .sectaries. In Soulhcni India, tile 
Aaisitiiavas and ]ffadhv.as will, on no account^ 
w’oi-eiilp Sliiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
liiiii. The Liiigayatiis arc a Shiva sect found 
in the J\:u'iiatuk districts of tlie Bombay and 
Badras Brcbid envies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible re]>ugaance to the wor^p 
ot Vishnu. But these arc exceptional Instances. 

I But so far as tlio bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cenicd, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it l)c dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions Is that ^ 
they are. eacli of them the most suitable path I 
to salvatiou for the people who are horn in 
them — tliat they are all several roads whldi 
lead to Heaven. For tliis reason Hinduism 
has never been .a proselytising religion. This 
ha.H proved a disadvantage to it tace to lace 
with such religions as Mahomedanhun and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them. The 
proportion of Ilindus to the total population 
lias steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to convulsions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
cIa.«acB. Convcisions from among members 
of the higher and literate dosses ntfM practi- 
cally cea^. 

Hinduism.— 'The Hindus numbec' 21{L686,8D2 ' 
or 69*4 per cent of the totsr'popijS^^ of 

V ' 
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V.-~^Trad6 — cont^ 

Traie in binKline mntcilals 

Trade in nioanB oi tran;4jjort 

Trade In fuel 

Trade in arlicles o/ iuxui^ liio»e i*:>iLaiituiK IriLcie and the 
arti' and «cu!nfC8. 

Trade in refuse niai.tcr 

Trade of other sorts 

C,— PtrilLIO AhMlKlSIRATlOKE AND LlUEiVAL ARTS 

FJ '—Pvblic Force 

Army 


VII — Public Adminisrrtilion 

Vm, — Professions and Lirn't -H A Aj 

IteliKion 

I-rflW 

Medicine 

Insi 1 r< lum 

Letters and aiU uin! ••cii'iiw s 
/X — Persons living prmci,>:dl'S <•« theu Jniontc 


D, — Miscellaneous ! 

X, — Domestic Service. , . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . | 

XI, — Insuffuiientt ft deter ih( <^Oi-'cu pat lu.ih 

XII, — VnproOuiAtte . . . . . . . - , . , . . . i 


Inmates oi jaiJs, asyJr^»if. and ala . . . , . . 

BefZ^ai's. vaaranLs and 

I'lSriJIlJUIIoN OK THI-: I*OKU1.\'I10N. 


84.618 

239.806 

624,062 

622,130 

3,606 

2.102,534 

10,912,123 

2,308.586 

665,278 

4.640 

1,728,668 

2,648,006 

6.326.357 

2,760.480 

303.408 

626.UC0 

674,308 

051,167 

540,175 

17,286,678 

4,509.080 

0,236,210 

3.451.88] 

182.610 

3.318,771 


— 




India. 

lint.sh 

I’roMjifi't. 

Native 

States. 

1 




2 

3 

4 

Area in squan* iniJes 

, . 

,, 


I,8U2.037 

1,003,074 

700,688 

umber of Towns and Villa jtes 

(ff) Towns 

(5) Villages 




722,40.^ 

2,153 

720.342 

038.800 

1,452 

BS7,357 

183.686 

701 

182,086 

Number of Oeeupled Houses 

(«) ill Towns 

(5) In Villages 




63.71 n, 170 
r.,0:}7. 156 
j7.C72,723 

49,140.047 
4,400,121 
44, 7,*!]. 826 

14,560,232 
1,628.385 
13 940,807 

Total Population 

(ff) In Town? 

(6) In Villages 




{1.5.1 56,306 
, 20,748,228 
285.408.168 

244.267.542 
22,8] 7. 71 5 
221,440,827 

70.888,854 

6,030,518 

63,058.341 

, Males 

(a) III Towns 

' In Villages 




161.338.035 

16.108,304 

145.230.631 

124.87S.601 

12,525,830 

1 112,317,861 

36,465.244 

3,582.474 

32.882,770 

Veiualib 

(arin Towns 



-',^2 



•• 

153.817,46] 

13.639,024 

140.177.537 

110.303.8.51 
10,201, 885 
100.101.066 

34,423,610 
8.348 (laO 
81.076.571 
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India. Buddhists and Juins together number 
11,900,635. Thus 220,530,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual BUStenoDCO on UindaJ'im and its olTbhoots. 

The Buddtiist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism lutving cf'.'isr'd a thousand years ago to* 
count as a leading l oiigion in the iaiid of birth. 
Several reasons are usually giveu to account for 
the hostility of JIiiiduLsiu to Buddhism, bufch oa 
that Jhiddha denied the authority ot the Vtnlas 
and the exist-ctier of Gc.t and of the Iniinan soul. 
Jainism did all this, ami yet .laiiih to-day occupy 
a recognised position in ilic ILindu ;-Of*ial syf.lfin. 
The real rejison lor the Hindu iio-lilily IJud- 
dhlsm W':iH that it inllucnnd and I't its turn 
influenced by in llic lutrr years of ils ]ir( vah iu;e 
ill India, the alien .Moij<:oli.'in eon' eioii'>ite.'-'«. 
Jliiiduisni has alwajs heeii eM.ivnirly toler.int 
of indigenous lieresic^, hut il i'^ reahuis of nuf'-hle 
influenee. liuliau ]>udd]ii^i:i. loo, had bieoiu" 
extrennJy eorrupl anil ^.UIteJ^f itious long bt lore 
llindulsiii re-cstabli'-licd it-elf a< IIk' uligion 
prc-eiuincntly of the l•ld!:lM p. oj'le. 

Other Indigenous Hcligions-'- lhiddhism 
and Jainisni ^^CJe originally only seels of 
ilinduism. Jainism even now is not so sharply 
divided from the. latter religion as IWiddhiMii 
is. Jains are rrywhere a iwoimi'sed seeiioo 
of Hindu Society, and in .some jKirts of tii** 
county there has h^en an increasin'' tendeiiey 
uu tlieir part to reinrn tlicinsel\«h at tli" 
Census as Hindus. Tin* ontsla'iiding teatuie 
of Jainism is the c.\tnini sanctity in uliieh :dl 
furuiH of life arc hcM. 'J he .lams an- gcmially 
bankers and traders. 'I'imr ntiinbcr at the 
lust Census was llic app.mnl 

decline lieiiig due to tin* tendeiu'y nohd above 
for Jains to return th<*iiis*'lv« s as liindit-'. 
Buddhism is piolessed hut by b-w p(r.Koi.s in 
India. 'Jlie Buddliist iiopiilation o) t'.r- im'iaii 
J'hupiru is iiiaiiily lluri('.e''C. u* uiittilaT i 
30,721, 4uo. Tile i(tiind<is ol Ihiddinan ai"l 
Jainism are ln-lieM-d to lja\e hci n loiib ioiMi- 
nirics, whose dale is assigned boiiii'wlu ic in the 
5th Century li.C. hiivhisrri, v-hieh i.-» the in\1 
important indigenous l■•']iMiun, hud it.-^ orivin 
many centuries later. Ulu- fouiidor ol &iKhib:i., 


I Guru Kanak, flourislicd in the latter half of liiie^ 

! 15th Century tit the Chi'istian era. Noaal^o ' 

; teaching ainounted to nothing more than pnre , 
Theism. He taught tliat there is only oao ' 

. true Cod, he condemned idolatry, prooiaimed * 

! tlie futility of pilgrimages and rites and oere-~ 

! iuoui«'S, and deeiured that the path to salvatlou ,• 

‘ lias through good deeds combined with devotion. 

I to the Supreme Being. He preached the . 

I brotherhood of men. Sikhism conthmed to. 

I exist as .*i pacific cult till about the end of thO'' 

I st'venleenlh cenhiry. when the penecutlODa ' 

I of Aurute'x.'h hud the cirect of converting It^ 

, into a iiiiliiaiit creed. This momentous change . 

. wu" rt^'coinpli'.hed under the direction tit OtKti' 
j lioYlnd, the tenth and last of the Gums: "I'- 
; bhail b'c nd e bfiaiTOw,** he once exclaimed and 
; “ lo ! Ihe iuiTieiial falcons wil! fly before it.** 

■ On I.!.-- di'.ilh-bL-d, hi* fxliortcd his follows toL 
, irg.iid Ihe o'riintli. the sacriMl boo^hL^UH^ 

; Sikh-', us llii'ir Cnrii, to look nnonaSBIHF' mffllp 
I ju-i-.on ot the living Cum. After his dea^w 
; sikhi-ii! p:isM d throiuili a x>t.rlod of dccp^i^ ' 

• gl'Miin, blit j| .-ooii ri'covered and in 1758 the 
I bikli.-. iiibnd buhiMc in triuinpli. TJic teadl- 
! inga oi (ini it ^iunuk tiuvc profoundly affected 
j IJindii tho'i'/hl. and liie in the Punjab, though 
j the niind.'cf of persons professing WO ^kh 

! religion is only n,014,4tiG aeeojdiug to the 1911 - 
j ('ensiis. Tills represents an increase of over * 

! 40 per eent. since l!)()l. 'fwo other nJlgions 

• iiioveiiieiith, ollbiiouts of Hinduism, remain to 
I be mentioned, namely, the Bruliino-Samaj and 
I the Arya-b.tmaj. Jlotli of them are less than 
1 OIK* Iniiidred yeais old. The founder ^ the 
‘ loriiier w.ts itaja Bam Idohau Boy, and of the 
j lutler, swami Hayanaud Saruswati. TOe 

r.i.'diino-S.'imaj doi'i- not believe in an infAHlblo 
! seiipluii', while the Arya-8airmj accepts tlie 
I Veduh as OlvineJy revealed, lioth the inove- 
iiidils aie Opposed to idolatry and favour sodbtf 
jilorni. 'I he lhahmo muve.inent, appealing 
:e- it (lots to I lie eultiireil iiitf-lK’ct, has not 
bull inaknig as much progri'ss as the Aryo- 
bjiiiaj. The niiiiiber of jiersous professing 
i.M Ji oi 11i'>c eieivls i.', .5,501 and 243,4^ respect 
, iivtiy. 'Ihe siioughold of the Arya-SamaJ Is 
' the i*uiij.ib, tiiaior Hi'.*. Bralmio-bauiaj, Bengal. 


Ncn-inai^q Religious. 


* Hlataolttedonisin-— Cf ncu-fudian rtiUglon.:, 
that Is, ol religions xdncli hud their ongia 
outside India the religiun which h.is the l.-irges: 
number of.. follow(*ib in thi.'> country is Haho- 
nu^anisni^'' One liundre-.l years b. ron* tiie 
BUimans obhiined a looihoid io Siinl by iigh! 
of couqueat, they sctllcd m Cochin .>• 

trmlurs and !nicHoij:i'. n-. 'Hie author os 
Cochin Tribes and Ca..lis liters to u tnuhtmi' 
that in the 7th Century, a 31 dioinedan ineiclia'.it 
uamed Malalc Htdina, accompumed by tunc 
lUicstK, had settled in or near ^iauguio'c. 
T'hc KoUam era of HuLibar dnlcb, aciordiug to 
popular tradition, iroiii the departure of Clicrii- 
inan Pcrumal. the last of tie. Penmnil ICiiiL';^. to 
Arabia, on his coiivcibion to i-slaiii. The d.itc 
of the cuiumuneenicut of the era is the 23th 
August 825 A.D. Foi* about tw'dve reuturivs. 
Islam has existed in India bide by side witli 
mudulsni. Hnring that period It has been 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and institu- 
tions. Moreover, the Indian converts to 
Mahomedauism have to a large extent retained 


the oa,-toms and beliefs of Hinduism. The 
wiiur of the aixicle on religions of India in 
t!.i- mw edition of the Itaperiai OozeUtar ' 
ulK^crvib of Iblam in India ; If it has gained 
.-oa i* (*onverts from Hinduism it lias borrowed «■ 
Horn it 'n.iTiy of those practices which diafefai- 
gui-h it irujii llic original faith of- Arabia, 

Ui-giu"< the bTvid cntliiiMasm of tlic early xaldars', 
w.i:» Pollened down; the two religious learned^' 
tvf livi^ fcido hy side ; and if the Mahomedan of ;; 
iliu lain- duy;a could never conceal his conteiinlff 
lor the faith of his “pagan* neighbouiiL ne ' 
came lo uiulei'staiid tliat it could not be destroy* ' 
I'd by pci'scuution. l'''rom the Hindus. Idun 
derived much of its demonology, the belief fn 
witchcraft, and the veneration of d^iafted' 
Pirs or Saints. Ihc village Musulmaa of. 
present day employs the Hindu astccildger- 
flx a lucky day for a maniage, 
to the village god to grant a son 'lOitB vriS.' 
This is the more natural. beoainelKav^Xon.:. 
to Islam, whenever it does 
from the lower I'aslee.** 



Social Institutions, 


' pttpa main anil Bevoral minor sects. The major 
flSieta are the Shiah and the Snnnl. The great 
..majority of Indian Mnssulmans are of the 
' . lafetor sect. The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
West and East Bengal in the North-East arc 
.Um' strongholds of ^slam in India.' The Mus- 
Sldman population of India, according to the 
r Census of 1911, is 66,047, ££99. Of this number 
. no leas than 24 millionn are in Bengal, about 
1% millions in the Punjab, and about t* million- 
' In the United Provinces. Amongst Native 
States, Kashmere has the largest Muasulmau 
' population, about 2} millions. 

ChriStfanlty. — Indian Christianity lias an 
even longer history than Indian Mahoineduni'^iti. 
Aooordtng to tiiC tradition i)rov.^iling among 
. the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the inti-o- 
dnotlon of (Christianity and l!ie ostsiblishment j 
of the Original Church in Afalaliar in tin* year 
62 A.D. are ascribed to the Apostle St. Thninav, | 
^Who landed at Cranganore or Mn-iris, eonviTti-d 
many Brahmins .niul otlu'rs. ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded sev<'Ti ehiirclies, I 
Six in Travancorc and (Vwiiin. and th«- s<'Vi-iitli ! 
In ^uth Malabar (Cocliin Castes and 'riiltes, 1 
Vol. II. Chapter XVI, p. 43.5). Tlie history of ; 
BomSEn Catholicism in India dates Ironi the ; 
beginning of the Ki.\tr-eiilh Century. The first , 
Protestant mission was estubli.sheil two een- | 
turies later by ilin LutluTans who slarted 
their work in Traiiqucbar in South India under { 
Danish protection. The Chri^ljan population, 
according to the last Census, nipub(T‘< Jl,H7‘>,2()*i. 
Nearly 2^ millions arc inhabitants ol the Madras < 
Presidency and the Native Statr-s <-onneet«d 1 
with it. Bihar and Bombay lane each o\ei* 
200,000 Christians. ; 

Zoroastrianism. — Thi«>' religion wa.s brcuglit. j 
or brought back to India in 717 A.l>. by P.irsis | 
who, fleeing from perseeiitiou at the hands of I 
the Mussulman conquerors of th<ir uati\e land, I 
aiilved aOthc little port oC Sanjan, si.vty milrs : 
north of Bombay in thiit year. .Vcoonling to j 
tbe Indian antiquarian srhohir, the l.ste H^ijcn- 
dralal Mitra, the ancestors oi the ILindiis and i 
Panis dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
lellgious sdiism h*d t<» tin* lattir retnu-ing their I 
steps to Persia. This tln;ory di-iives proliability • 
from the names of tlic bunefieent and nialetie 
deities referred to in tlie JTimlii and I'aisi 
racred books : “ What is most sinking in tin- ' 


I relations of the two faiths. Is," writes Mr. Crooke 
in his article on the Religions of India In the 
Imperial Oazftteer: "that in the Avesta the 
evil spirits are kno^ as Daeva (modem Persian 
Div), a term whim the Indo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar invoTPion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in the Big Veda, sulfered degradation 
and .'ll a latter date was applied to evil spirits ; 
but in Iran, Aliiira was consistently applied 
in the hierher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahiirn Mar.d:i, the wise, to the Supreme God." 
Tlie P:.rsis have I wo sects. The principal 
difft reiici iK-Lween them appears to be that the 
holy days of tin* one precede those of the other 
by about a moufli. The number <rf Parsis, 
according ' > tbe la.st Census, is 100,096. The 
inajorify oi Hie ^;usi.^ live io Bombay. 

Jews. — Till* Beni-Isrnel at Kolaba, in 

Bombay and the .T(*ws :it Cochin are descen- 
dants of ancient. CoJoiiiCH. The. Kolaba Colony 
datc.s hack to tlie eentuiy, and the Cochin 

colony to the «ceoiul century A.D. Both 
.IcnKli colonics recognize a white and black 
till- Intter l»“ing those who have more 
compt'ti'ly eojilr-AC'i'tl with the native popii- 
Jation. Tlie .lews numbered 20,980 at the 
(k'lisiis of ion. 

Animists. — Sine'* the Census of 1891, 
.‘111 at tempi has bte.ii made to emimemte the 
•* 'Viiiinihts*’ B“pnr:itely from f.ho Hindus. 
10,29."»,10S persons .are classed as Animists, 
according to tho last Ccukuh. The diifcrenco 
bntw(*en Vnirnisin and Anthro|)omorphUuu has 
been slnl.'*d by Profi*Hsor Wi'stermark, to be 
that, while the nnimist \rorships inanimate 
objetts ns gods. .'\iitliroiioiiiorpni<mi canflist.s 
in till* worship of •«tieh objects as representatives 
and reileciion of the Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind is not within the grasp 
of the avi*r.me cniimoralor, the category of 
Animists in tlie Census Schedules is largely 
ninjectisral Mr. (’rooKe in the Imperim 
(Ut^etleer observe^? *• Such a c;Ias.«<ification is <rf 
no x’l'actical value, simply because it ignores 
tlie fact that the umdanicninl religion of tho 
majority of Dn* pcopii' — Hindu, Buddhist, 

or even 'Mii'«su)iiian is mainly Animistic. The 
|je.isaii1. may iiotiiiiially worship the greater 
«:;ods ; but. vdiere troiitde cniiies in the shapo ' 
of dis-case, drought, or iarnine, it is from the 
older gods that In* se*.‘ks relicl.” * 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


' Uillformity of Indian Social Life. — 

'ThoacA India is a' land of many rcligiuiia and 
thon^ each religious couiniunity hns, as a 
ride, lived apart from the other uommiiuitiv'v 
■ 'tiV centuries, still there is a eoiisiderable uni- 
' fmmlty in the aiTungemi-ni uud in&titutinn£« 
of their soda] life. The social system s»f tin* 
SDndiis Is the type to which all other roni- 
'mtlillties domiciled in the eoimlry have hitherto 
tended to conform. 'J'o luige extent, this 
.miiformity of social arrangements is cb-aily 
' .dins to tho fact that, nmongut the Maliomedaiu. 
^<and Indian Christians, for iusUnco, tlie cou- 
from Hinduism continued to retain their 
1d||B in regard to social conduct. To a 
extent, tlie motive which influenced 
oonfoim to Hindu social ideal has 
• a SiBhiJ hn iconvenicnce thereby caused in busi- 
with their Hindu neighbours. 


TliiH. wc tiiid, tliiTo is scarcely any community 
. ill India which has not been more or less infect^ 
i by the caste spirit. The .lows, the Parsis, 
the Christians, and even the Mahomodons 
have been inlliuncwl by it. Other Hindu 
I Hoeial institutions ami customs which have 
' exert I'd a similar influence are Urn joint family 
BysU'iii, tlic custom of diild mauriages, and of 
j enfon e<l widowhood and the feeling that con- 
tact nilh persons engaged in certain occupa- 
tions i-, polluting. In view of this genexal 
i similurity of t.tic social institutions of the several 
‘ Indihn eoinrauniiies, a description of tlie Hindu 
I social syritem which is the great prototype. 

I of them all, will give a general idea of tne socim , 

' Ufc of the Indian popnlatlon as a whole. It * 
should, however, be mentioned hen that, 
in recent years, as the result of a growing 
communal oonsdousness, efforts have been 
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tuAt by nttny of the Indian communitirfl 
•to dlBCaid wtmtever la In dlaaccord with tlie 
simplicity nf their rrspertivc i^aitha. 
Bw this movement has as ,yot touched no 
more than ^e hifchly edueated fringe and even 

1 the latter, there aie thouehiiul nien who 

' '* revivals ** as entatitutcs for reform. 


CSBte.*— The most conspiennus soei.al 

tastltution of India is Casie. Ca‘»le is hasecl 
cm birth. The elfeet of cable is to divide society 
Into a number of vert leal sections and not ns 


to which reference Is ’ made In the foregoM 
parnuraph. had its origin in efforts made by the- 
ftovernnient of India, with the eo-operatlM 
and support of enlightened Hindus in the 
early part ot the last century to put down the 
pnictire oi srrfi, timt Is, bnyning the widow 
along with her dead husband. This cruel 
practice-, ^\hich prevailed particularly aniong 
tiie liigti cni^tc Hindus In Bengal, was eventually 
Ruiipressi-d !•> li si^lation. But the disciiasions 
wliiili cn<urd ill uonn* ctioi* with mH question 
lid to the e\posiire of the hard lot of Hindu 


tn modern countries, into liori/ontal seclions. ! v.nlon.-* as a ela«'i. Brinarriuge was prohibited 
Ibe economic and eiiltiiral dilicrcnees aniong j j^ik) diiid inarnagrs were coniinon, several 
the members of each ra‘*1i* are great. Tlie yyuiiij gjrN weic condemned to b-ad a life of 
millionaire and tlu- paufier. the .mlioler and the ; r<>iib;>cv on fin dc.arli ot tlndr husbands. This 
Illiterate of one caste, form a .«-ocjal tinif The I p-ri *o‘ imnioralit> and inl'anticidc by young 
rich man of one caste innst seii< a liii^lmnd lor ■ uidox\ <. nho wi-re .mvioiK to hide their shame 
his ilaushter among tlie poor ot Ins ca-.I.c, II he i w.-is iif>1 niireitiicit Led by the Pandit Tshwar 
cannot find one of a corn-spoinlifijr p«>'>iih n ■ chan.if;! \ itlyii'‘jivr!i'‘n, a very learned Sanskrit 
In life. He can on no account tliink oi nwiryi ig j M-liohu. a inowiiniil began which had for Its 
her to a young man of another casle, tliougli | object tin* rcmovnl ol the inn on the remarriage 
as regards culture and social position, he r.uiy f of llimlii widows The Pandit v.o.s able to 
be a most desirable match 'i’liu*-, each cavil r j pp,,-. fj-ojn iiu* Hindu religions books that the 
Is, within itself, a democracy in wmcli tin- poor , fi-nuciiage ol widows had the sanction of 


and the lowly have always fin- upper iiami 
over file rich and tlie high-iilaccd. In tin-* 
way, the system of caste has, in tlie pa.d , served 
aa a subbtiiiiiC for State relief oi tlie [loor by 
mians of special laws and instil iil ions. To 
some extent, tJiis Is the eas‘* cvi-n now. Init the 
economic pn-ssure, of llu-.-*c days, and tin- in- 
fluence of Western c ducal ion aic pioioiindly 
modifying the eoiiccption ol v:i-%le. Tlie giowlh 
of the English-educated ela«s on the one hand. 


anlii|ui1y ^•li! it was nece.«siry in order to 
ev.|able-li lie* \a'idity of the remarriagp of Hindu 
\v:do\\ii layond doubt, to liave a law passed 
}>y I he I.eVi‘'iative <;ntnicil of the Covernor- 
(iencral oi Iniiia The I^^ndit and his followers 
nienioiialisrd (I’ov't niinent. There was strong 
oppo-itjon noin rlie oitliodox masses, but the 
(;o\'>rinMtnt. ol tin* day were eoiivineed that 
iec was on tlic side of tiie reformers, and 
lh( ilnidii Wniow llcmarriagi- Ai-t was passed. 


and of the modern indiistiial i.nd eiMiinuTciai 'j-in. in)ntro\«>i.-y on l.lie qiicsliun of the ro- 
dasB of Indians, on tlie oilier wilIi eoniiiioii - loarnage oj widows |e»l to otiier consequences, 
aspirations and interests, is a i.utnr e.dcinateil ( |(, was irit that tlie age at wiiieli girls were 

to undermine tlie inipo.lanc*- of cast*-. AI- i n.arned was absiudly low. and that eliild 

tbous^ for purely social puriiO-^es, it vill no, i)iariiai.*es wen- at tlie loot of many oocia! evils, 
doubt, linger for many ycais longer. It is iuiiind j it i\a.. also r»*alisfd that the general illiteracy 

ultimately to collapse befoie 1.lie inti ilci-tnal j of Indian women was the greatest obstaeie 

Mid economic inllueiicea wliieli are mouiding | m the way of reroiming social custoius, and 
modem India. The question Iiow' caste origi-|thaf edie-nlion of wnnieii siiould be the first 


Bated has been diHCus.sed by .several learned 
Orientalists, but the latest uiid most nut.iiori- 
tativc opinion is that its rise and growtli wen 
due to several causes, the pi'incijiai ot tlu in 
being differences of race and oeciijial ion. Tin* 
four original castes of the Hindus liavc inulii- 

S ed to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
lIparouB. tendencies of iliiidu social liii*. 
Some large castes consist of m.any thou«aiids 
Of families, while others, notably in (iiijaiat, 
oompriBC scarcely a inindred liouses. Among 
IndiaD Mahomedans, tiieie are several i-oni- 
fllUnlties. which arc virtually c.-istes, though 
ire not so rigidly elo.-^ed as flindu casto. 
i Christian converts, in some paits of ilu 
y, insist on maintaining tin* (Ii.«*tiTiciioiis 
original castes, and in a ic<‘Cfit case, 

' caste of Indian ('liri.4tians ci)ii(.ested, in 
mrt of Law, a ruling of Hair Bishop dis- 
dug tlic exauslve use of a part of their 
rii to members of that caste. The i*a^sl^ 

practically a caste in tiuinselves. The 

Ohsirvations reganiing ca«t.e apply more or 
^ to the institution of the joint family of 
rei lly the former is an exien-ion. Tliis 
tltiitlon IB rapidly breaking-up. thorgli ibc 
dlty of the Hindu law of succession operates 
Illy in ita favour. | 

_jMsial Beform Movement. —The 
reloim movement among tbo Hindus 



plnnk in the ^^oeial relorin platform. The 
earliest soeiul leforiuei-s in India were the 
i;]:iliino Narnajets who discarded idolatry 
and cn-t«*. Olln-r reformers since then have 
eiideavoiirt-d to propagate ideas of social reform 
entiiely on a bicular ha^is. The Indian Na- 
lioiial hoeial Conferenee is their principal 
org.inivv-itioii, and it is supported by PiovTn- 
cisil and Histrict roniercnces and Associations. 
Sofia I lefonii ideas have made conHiderablo 
he.idway dining the last twenty-live years. 
\\ blow inaiTlnges are of weekly oeeurrence 
in SOU -0 pifiMiuvs. Tlic restrictions of caste 
as to inler-vlining and sea- voyage have lost 
miieli Ol llieir toive. The age at which idrls 
an- ii'.’inied is steiulily. if slowly, rising. ITjo 
f'iiiif -lif'ii Ol gills is making rapid progress. 
All iioi'c-.s.ng lumber ot them go to high 
-k^hools and Colleges every year. But the 
most i-iimificaiit testimony to the spread of 
social relorin idea.s in tlie country is the re- 
markable diminution in the volume and weight 
of the opposition to tliein. 'Jlie number of 
joiirnal.-< devoted to the social rnfonn cause 
is incre,ising, and some of the newspapers 
wiiicti had made thentselves oonsplcuoUi^ by 
their virulent opposition to soelai reform tWAMy 
years ago, now recognlae its utility and ^im- 
portance. 





Sex and Marriage. 



SEX. 

In India as a whole the proportion of females vanes (n'eatly In intensity. It is strongest 
per thousand males rose steadily from 05-1 in amongst communities such as the higher Rajput 
1^1 to 963 in 1001.e it has now fallen again to clans, wliore large sums have to be paid to ooWn 
exactly the same figure ns in 1881. The a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
important aspect of these figures is the groat fiiorriugii ceremony i.s excessive and thone like 
contrast they show between India aud ISnropc, the Pathans who despise women and hold in de- 
where the number of females per thousand rlsion the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
males varies from 1,003 in Port.u'^al, and 1,UGS prejudice against daiigiiters is so strong that 
in England and Wales, to 1013 in Belgium, abort ion !•« resorted to wlien the midwife predicts 
and 1,003 la Ireland. In drawing uttonticin to the birth of a girl. Formerly, female Infants were 
this disparity the Chief Census Ofli(^>r argued fi^qiiently killed as soon as they were bom and 
that the relatively high moitality amongst oven now thr r are very conimotily neglected to 
females was sufficient to account for the • a gi cater or ,sk extent. The advantage which 
difference stated. Then in suiinnarising tlie I nature gi\n<« to girls is thus ncut’-alised by the 
causes of this relatively iiigiier mortality lie : treatment aecordt'd to them by their parents, 
said ; In Europe, boys and girls are equally 'J'o make matters worse, they arc given In mar , 
well cared for. Coiiseciiu'iitly, as boys ar eon- : riage af a very eaily age, and cohabitation 
Stltutionally more delicate than girls, by the : begins long before tliey are phystcH[|> Ht for It. 
time adolescemx' is reached, a higher death-rate I To the evils of early child-bearing must be added 
liasalready obllter -ted the excess of males and | unsidlful midwitery , and the, combined r«>siilt 
produced a iiuniorieal equality between tne two i !s an cxeessive mortality amongst young 
sexes. Later on in life, ilio niortalil-y amongst i inoibers. )n India almost every woman has to 
males remains relatively high, owing totht;risk*» ^ face tlu'se dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower 
to which they arc expost'd in their daily avoea- ' el:i.'-s(‘s. wiio rorm tlie bulk of the population, 
tions; hard work, exposure in all weathers and t the w’o'nen often have to work as hard os. and 
aeddents of vaHoup kinds com hi Tie to make their ; somotiiiies harder than, the men, and they are 
meunduratioiiof life less than that of woiiien.w'lio ; tlius less tavoiirahly situated in respect of their 
are for the most jiart eiigagul in doine.stic duties | oeeiipu'iions than Mieir sisters in F.iiropc." It is 
or occupations of a ligliter nature, lienee tlie ; but fair to say that this coiidiision has been 
proportion of females ste.idily rises. In India. • etialleiigrd by many Indian writers, who attrl* 
the conditions are altogether diifereiil. Sous 1 luite far greater importance than the Chief 
arc earnestly longed for. while dniightcTs are not ' (!ensiis Oiheer to the omission of females at 
wanted. This feeling oxbi& eveiywliere, but it • the ciiuiueration. 

MABRIAGE. 


Although recognised in some, backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare in India. With ortluKlox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament wliieli 
cannot be wvoked. 'I’he Alaliomedaiis allow' a 
roan to divorce his wib* witliout any siiei'i .1 rea- 
son, but he then hecoiiie- liable to pay her dower. 
The permission is seldoTri acted upon. The 
Bnddnlsts of Burma regard inarilage merely .ns 
a civil contract, and eillier side can annul it. 
The Hindu law plmu's no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one, 
witc, except for special reasons. A Mahomedan 
may have four wives, but he also in practice is 
genet^y monogamous. 

Ilarriaffe Statistics. — In the population of 
ages and religious, about half tiio mail’s aud one* 
third of the females arc umaariled ; 46 per ci'ut 
of the m^cB and 4** of the females arc iiiairicil, 
and 5 and 17 per cent, respectively are widowed. 
A reference to the age stutistics shows that tlie 
great majwlty of the uuiiiarriod of both sexes 
are very young children. thre,e,-qnarti{rs of toe 
b^pJoro being under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are. 
mider I(k; only one bachelor In 24 is over :i0, and 
duly one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, except 
’pecBons suffenUg from some inlirmity or dis- 
figorement, beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli> 
«os devotees and mendicants and a few mcm- 
Ben of Cflittain hyporgamous groups who have 
been ttoible to effect alliances of the kind whldi 
alone atoMmitted to them by the rnloa of their 
lit is the persons of the above clas- 


ses wiio pontribule the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40. and the 1 per cent, of the females over 
30 who are not, and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal. — This imlvers illty of 
marriage coiistitiitc.3 one of tlie most striking diff- 
erences iM tw'ceii tile .social practice.', of India and 
those of Western Europe. It has often been ex- 
plained on the ground that, with the Uludus, 
uiarnage Is a religious mre-ssity. Every man 
must marry iii order to heget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue bis soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl it Is iiieuriibent on the parents 
to give her in uiarriugc befurc she re iches the age 
of piiiicrty. l-ailure \n do so Is punished with 
social ostrueisin in this world and hell fire in the 
next. But it is not only wiili the Hindus that 
marriage is practiially universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Animlsts and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage.— Another striking feature 
of the Indian statistics us compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage lakes place. According to M. Sund* 
barg’s table siiowing the average distribution by 
age and civil condition of tlie people of \\ estem 
Europ'iaex'ordiiig to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of tiie population bdow the age of 
20, only one male in 2,14« is married aud one 
female in 142. In India on the other hand, 10 
per cent, of the male, and 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below tliat age arr married. 
The numner of males below the age of 5 who are 
married is small, but of those aged 5 to 10, 4 
per cent, are married, and of those aged 10 to 
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16, 13 per cent. At *15>20' the proportion Hbcb 
to 32, and *20-30* to on per cent. Of the females 
under 6, one in 72 Is married, of those between 
6 and 10, one In ten, between 10 and I.*!, more 
than two In flve, and between IS and 20, four in 
five. Tn the whole of Tn la there are 2\ million 
wives under 10, and 9 million under IS years of 
UKO, The Hindu law books iuculestc uiarriaRe at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tilbce do not give thdr girli> in wedlock until after 
they have attained puberty. 

Widowhood. — it is only w'lieji wo come to 
a OODSldcration of the widowed tlnit we find 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
fgMcrlptlonB of the Hindu law-giveis. 1’he 
proportion of widowers per cent of Hie total 
male population) does not differ gr<>atly from 
that in other countries, but fliat of tht* widows 
la extraordlnailly large, being no l(‘as than 17 
per cent, of the total number of feinali^. against 
<nily 0 per cent. in.Wcsti^rn Europe. When we 
oonsider their distribution by age, the differenne 
becomes more still striking, for white in 
western Europe only 7 per cent, of the widows 
are less than 40 years old, in India 28 per f;ent. 
arc below this age, an<l 1 ‘ S per cent, (the acd^ual 
number exceeds a thinl of a million) are u der 
15, an age at which in ifiurope no one is oven 
married. 

The large number oF widows in India is duo 
' partly to the early age at which girls arc given in 
mamage, aud partly to tlic disparity which often 
exists between ihoagi^ot liiishand aud wife, but 
moat of all to the prejudice against f lic rc-marri- 
age • Of widows. Many o«vstcs, e.st)ci‘i»lly the 
higher ones, forbid it aitogothcr, and c\ cn where 
Itis not absolutely proliibitorhitisoftcn unpopu- 
lar. Although widow marriage is p(;riiiittod by 
theJr religion, and the Propht't liiinaolf married 
a widow, the Mahonioduns of India stiare the 
prejudice to some extent, flow t1u‘ re-inarnago 
of widows first camo to be objected to, it is tin- 
po^bio to say, but it seems highly probable 
ttot the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was confliied at lirst to 
the higher castes, and that it has spread from 
thenTdownwords. 

Infant Marriage. — ^It is difDcult to draw 
from the statistics any delinite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far os they go, they point to a 
■Ught diminution of the practical. The ligiirc'S 
fat 1901 were ab'-onnal owing to the famines of 
. 1807 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mllle wdio arc married at the 
age d *0-6* as compared with only 1G at that 
time, btat at the age * 5-10 * the proportion has 
faU0n<froml46 to 132 and at* 10-15’ from 
642 to 488. Amongst. Mahomedans the propor- 
Jbkm at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
Wfym 7 to 6. at the second from 83 to 65 and at i 
^tiie third from 474 to 303. I 


The praotico has been denoimced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabarl opened the 
rAuipaign a quarter of a centiuy ago : and the ' 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually in connection with th» National ConKrese 
has made the abolition of child marriage one of 
the leading planks in Its pKatform. It is, as we 
have seen, st rongly discouraged by the Btahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The 
more eolightencHl luc^mbcrs of the higher castes 
who do not allow widows to re-niarry arc bee- 
tling to rrolise how wrong it Is to expose their 
daiiglifcTH to th(‘ risk of lifelong widowhood, aUd 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up ninong"! tbem. 

In two N.ativc States ac^.ion has be n taken. 

In Hfysore .an Aet has been passed forbidding ^e 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and th.at of girls nnrier fourteen, with men over 
lilty yejirs of age. Tiie object of the latt«*r pro- 
vision is to prevent those iineqii-il marriages of 
eldcTly widowers with very young girls which ore 
popularly believed lo be so disastrous to the 
he.^llh of (he latt-cT, and which in any case must 
result hi a large jiroportioii of them leading a 
long life of enforced widowhood. The Oaekwar 
of haroda, the pioneer of so much advanced 
Ic'gLMatinn, has eoiie further. He passed tor 
liif State in 1004, in the fare of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an *' Infant Marriage !^o- 
veiilion Aet which forbids absolutely the 
iriuniage of all girls below the age of nine and 
allows that of girls below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen, only if the par- 
ents first obtain tin* consent of a tribunaJ con- 
sisting of t he local Sub-.l ndge and three assessora 
of tJie fx'tit ioi ici 's caste. Consent is not supposed 
1 o be given except on special grounds, whlra ate 
speeifl(‘d in the Aet. 

Widow re-marriage. — The prohibition of 
widow marriage is .a badge of respectability. \ 
Casli's do not. allow it rank higher on- that 
aei'oiiiit in social estimation. There ij'a strong 
teiuleiiey amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
maniage of wiiiows. At the other end of the 
.social htriietiure there is a movement In the oppo- 
.lite direet-ioii. Many social reformers have 
inveighed against the condem ■ tion of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have potnt- 
('d out that the custom is a modem Innovation 
wiiieh w.'us unknown in Vedlc times. In many 
r>rfi\itii*(s HHU’iitly tliere have been cases In whltn 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
•' e< lul time, not only amongst Brohmos 
Aryas, who n.aturaJly lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Uindus. A number of sn(2k 
in.aiTiagi'H havi* taken place amongst the Hhatlaa 
of thi' Itomhay Presidency. It is said that in 
the UnltiHl ]*rovinccs considerably more than a 
liiiiidred widows have been re-motrled in tile 
last ten years. The actual results no doubt ore 
small so far, bnt the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition baa 
perliaiiB been overcome. ' * 


EDUCATION. 


3 The general education jiollcy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed in a 
spOQlal article on Education («. v.) But we may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendendee revealed In the census returns. 

Of the total population of India, only 59 persons 


per niille arc literate In the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read hu rqply. 
The number who can decipher the pegea. of a " 
printed book with more or less difficulty to no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India thtoi are. '■ 
many Hindus who though unable to ' ' 
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ifkrooe out at least the more familiar iMirts of the 
. , Hohabhorata or Bamayana to their neighbours. 
Who feel that it Is meritorinus to llPt«D to the 
' recital of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the rca^ also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning, .^inilarly there arc 
many Mahomedana.cspecially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koran, though they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor lorni of literacy 
the census takes no count. The miinbor of per- 
sons who are literate in the snme in uhieh the 
term was used at the presnti misiis e; divUled 
very unequally between tlie two R( \es; of tin* 
total male population, 10G ]>< r mii!.' an- aiile to 
read and write, and of the fc-male only 10. In 
other words there is only one. literate female to 
ovecy eleven males. If we h ave out of atromit 
dhlldreu under 15 years of age, the n timber uj 
literate males per millc is 149, and that ui 
literate females 13. 

Education by Provincca. — llwnhslo the 
free instruction imparted in tiie naniastc-rie-^ and 
the absence of the pardali syst(*m vhit fi hampers 
the cducu-tlon of females in ijtln r jiaits of iiMlbi.. 
Burma easily holds the iiist pl.i««‘ in re'jKtt oi 
literacy. In the whole pupiilal ion ju-rsoiii; per 
mille arc literate ami Hu* piopo’-tion to 314 
amongst persons ov( r l.i year., of age. In evt-iy 
thousand persons of eaeh Re\, ni.i!*-.'. and Gl 
females are able to read and mite. Ol tlu- other 
main British pro\inecb, Bengal and Sbidr.is eoine 
next with V7 and 75 literate persons per mille 
respectively. Bombay follows clus<'Jy on their 
heus. Then after a long interval, <‘ome •\s.Raiu, 
Bihar and Orissa and the I'unjab. At tlu- bot- 
tom of the list arc the United Province.^ and tlu* 
Central Provinces and iKiar, nit It ::t ami 3.! 
literate persons per mille ^esp»•eti^ ely. iHUer- 
ences similar to those noticed above .soiuetiKus 
s. have thdi counterpart within provincial bounda- 
' rJes. Thus in Jtiliar and Orissa the Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literat.!' person.-i iier millo 
and the Ghota Nugjmr tilatean oniv 28. In the 
Central Provinces and Jvrai, tlu* pro]>cirtion 
ranges from only 0 per niilc in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 54 in the. Nn-biidda Valley. 

Native States. — l^diieatioit is mure* wti!>-Iy 
diffused in British provinces thau in U,c Native 
States, which, taken os a whole, have oniy 70 
males and 8 females per mille who are literate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British territory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travaiicore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British pro\'inces except Burma, while in 
> respect of female cduisition Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first plaei;. TJie JCasliinir 
State where only 21 persons per millc can read 
and write, Is in this respect Uie must baekwanl 
part of India. 

■ By Heligion.— Of the differont fdigious 
: communities excluding the l$r.ibmos and Aiyas 
whose numbers are insignifieniii. the Parsis 
easily bear the palm Jn n spee^ of edneutiou. Oi 
tbeff total number 711 per liiille are literate*, and 
the proportion rises to 83L, if persons under 15 
yean of age are left out of accoimt Of ttic inalt^s 
' nearly four-ilftlis are ltt(*ratc, and of the females 
netwly two-thirds. Amongs'., those over 16 
yisara of age only 8 per cent ol the males and 26 
'f per oent of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who ore mostly traddru, come 
n{kXt» blit they have oniy two Uteratc persons 
eyery five amongst the Pands. Half tim 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It Is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males la 
only slightly greater tiian it was at the com- 
iiiencemiu t of the decade, that ol literate 
females hsis doubled. The Buddhists follow' 
flusely on the Jains, with ono person In 
lour able to read and write. Here also 
we. see tlu* phenomenon of a practi- 
! eally uneliangcd proportion ■ of literate males 
; (-10 per r(*rjt ) coupled with a large increase in 
that ol lit end e females, whirh is now 6 per cent, 
eonijij -I'd will) 4 per cent, in J901. The Chllst- 
i.iiiR (22 ])er ecnl. literate) arc almost on a part 
with tlie Buddhist*;, but In their case the In- 
e(]ii:)lB> bftw»*fii the position of the two sexes, 
is iiuieli .-vinalie)’, llie (irojiurliiin of literate females 
j iiein*; nearly li:df that of msles. In order to 
i .'Lsecrtain bow t.ir tlu- liigli position ol Christiana 
\ is due to the itielusion of Kiiropeans and Anglo- 
I liuliniis. the ilgtires for Indian Christians have 
I bet n \\ork(‘d out separately. The result is some- 
■ nh.'d .surprising; for all hough the Indian r^JiivertS 
tti (ihiHtiamty an- recniiled mainly from the 
aboiigiii.tl tribes and the lowest Uindu castes, 
who aie, aluiost wliolly illiterate, they have, in 
pronoriion to their numbers, three times as 
, many literate pi I'Kkuns as the Jlindiis and more 
I Ml II four* timet> is luaiiy us (hciM-tbomcdans. 

! Oiii* Iiuliaii ('hiistiau in six is able to read 
. aud write; lor males the proportlou is ono 

• in four ; ami tor females one in ten. The , 

' inlliieueti of ChriRtianity on education Is strl* 

• kingly illustrntiMl by tlie figures for the province 
\ oi Bibar and Crissa, wlieru the proportion 
. of liuJI.in Christ iiin.s W'ho arc literate is 76 
: p«T ii'iUe, <x>mp:iri:d with only 5 per mille 
I aniojigbt tlu'ir auimistie congeners. It has to 
; l>e remembered, mt>re,o\cr, that many of the 
! Indian Christians had already passed theschool- 
I going ig at the* time of their conversion ; too 
i i>ruportion who :ire able to read and write must 
I be t.ir higher amongst ttiusc who were brought 
] up as Cliri.',tiaiis. 

The Sikhs con*..* next in onler of merit, with « 
one litrrsitc person in every lifteen ; for midei 
] the r.t lu is one in ten .'uid for females one In 
i »*e\enty. Here again, wliile too proportion for,'/ 
I n'ul.'sshow'.s only a slight iiiiprovoment, that foc . 

• female.^ luie doubk^d during the dec^e. Thu!*^: 
. Hindus have almost as large a pioporUon dl.- 

I liteiar.;* iTiui.-s per iiiillc (101) as the Sikhs, but V 
j fewer liM-ralt. lein ales (8). The Mahomedons with' 

I only oi) aiui -I piT uiilie respectively, stand at the 
' boU nu of the libt , except lor too Animistic tribes . 

, of w'tioiii only 11 males and 1 femalcin a thousand . 

I ('f 1 a* ii sux are able to read aud write. The IGw 
I poaitiuii of the Maliomedans Is due largely to 
I the fact that tliey are found chiefly In toe noorto- 
! w'e:;t ol India, where all classes are backward in 

• risp*‘<'i of education, and in Eastern Bengal ? 

• wb; 10 ibey consist mainly of local converts from 
' a d"prtosocl clasu. In the United Provinces, 

I .ihidiau and the Central Provinces and 

! they stand above or on an equality wito^tM 
Xlii)Uu.-4 and the same is toe case in Bombay 
cxoludiiig 8iiid. In Bind the Bahomf dan popu-^ 
lidion id exceptionally illitcra to, but in the r^ 
of the Presidency it consis ts largely of. tradriK 
and education is mud) moie widely diflu^ 
amongst tocm than amongst mndus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a cenrral aversgo 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of toe bigher Hindu castce 
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are bettor educated than the Buddhlets while 
othcn are even leas so than the Animists. 

Incsrease of Literacy-— The total number of 
literate persons has riscTi during the decade from 
lfi.7 to 18. tt iTiillionH or by IS per rent. The 
number of literate males has iucrccHed by 15 and 
that of Hterate females by fil per wnt. 'Jhc 
proportion who are literate per thousand mules 
has risen from 08 to lUG and the conesponding 
proportion for females irom 7 to 10. It persons 
nnocr 15 years ol age lie e.\(,itided,t)ie projiortlons 
are 1*J8 and 140 for male aiui 8 tuid V,i for b inaU'S. 
The great improvement in the propoition of 
literate females is most cneoiiraginu. It is tnie 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
When the actual number i« stiiJ so siiuill, but, on 
the otlier hand, it must be reniembered that the 
rate of increase was etpiully gnat in the pri‘- 
vious deend ,so that it has now been eoiitinuous 
for twenty years. The total iniiuhtT of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a i|iiart(>r compared with less 
than half a niilUon twenty years ago. 

Proifress- — Before leaving tlunje statisties ■ 
Of schools and sciiolars wc may gJunee Lrietly at 
the progrt»s whicii ttiey show is being made. 
The total mimbcr of sciiolars in all kinds of edu- 
cational Institutions in ]8!)1 was only :t.7 mil- 
lions. Ill 1001 it had risen to 4.4, and in 1011 
to 6 . 3 millions. 17 . 7 per cent, ol the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1012 as 


} compared with 14.8 per cent. In 1907. Bo- 
I tween 1801 and 1011 the number of students In 
I secondary schools and Arts Colleges bos double^ 
and the number In primary scliools ha- InGrsased ^ 
I by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 80 
I per cent, in Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
Uiiit-ed rrnvinces. Excluding Madras, where 
I a school final examination has recently taken 
; the place ot the Mutrienlation, or Entirance 
I exairiinatinn ot the University, the numrtfer Of 
; persons passing that examination has risen from 
I 4 07U in 18U1 to 10.512 in 1911. Including Mad- 
I ras (he number whu passed the Intermediate 
J examiiiation in Arts or Science Jias risen during 
the buiiii- jieriod from 2,0.'ir> to 5,141, and that cS 
I (liaof* who obtained a degree in Arts, Sdence, 
JVledjciiie or Law fiom 1,4:17 to 5,373. Thegene* 

; nil eoncliisioii ap]>eurs to be that, while the 
gi'neral rate of progicss is far greater than would 
appf'ur from a comparison of the census returns 
ot liM>l and 1011, it Is most marked in rispect 
of seuondaiy cdueatiou. 

There was a tnntiniious fall, both in the num- 
ber and t he jiroportion of persons alOicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction. 'I'hough tlie pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the insane aTid 
the deaf -muteK is now about the same os it was 
thirty yeai-s ago. Tiic nnrnbiT of lepers and blind 
hovievcr is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


InfirmiUes, 

The toUl iininber of pi raons snUcring from each inlinnlty at each o! Uie last four censuses is 
diown in the following table 


JN umber afBicted. 


1011 ; 

1 

1901 1 

1 

1801 

*1881 

bl,0UG 

66,205 1 

74,279 

81,132 

26 i 

25 1 

27 

35 

199,801 • 

ir>:;,i()8 

106,861 

197,215 

64 

52 I 

75 

86 

443,G5u j 

354,104 i 

•158,868 

526,748 ‘ 

142 

121 ; 

167 

229 

109,094 , 

07,340 

126,244 

134,068 

35 

33 

46 

57 

833,644 

670,817 i 

856,252 

037/168 

_267 : 

229 1 

315 

407 


Note.— T he figures in licavicr l,ypc represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 

Insanity.— In respect of the prevalence of | wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
insanity, India compares very favourably with ; struggle for existence. 

Suropeu countries. According to the latest re- j 'ilie total number of insane persons exceeds by 
proportion of^pej^ns thus atHirt^ Jn j a per cent, that returned in 1801, but their pro- 


Engli^ and Wales is :m per hundred thousand portion per hundred thousand of the noDulation 
' population, or fourteen times the propor- has fallen from 27 to 26.. The decline b fairly 
telnlndia. This may be dm partly to the fact general, the chief exceptions being Uie Unit£ 

ttni th‘ Englisli statistics include the weak- Brovincea,the North-West Frontier Province and 

JWPded as well as those who are actively insane, four Native States in the peninsular area. In 

|pd to the greater completeness of the return in the United Provinces the number of the insane 

IP country where the majority of the mentally per hundred thousand of the population rimt 

^iiffileted are confined in asylums; but the main from 12 to 18. No satlsfacto^ explanation of 

> reasonno doubt Is to be found In the compara- Uils large Increase is forthcoming. ’ 

tlvdy tranquil life of the native of Indto. It Deaf%Dtes.— By deaf-m^sm is meant tbo 

Is ir«U known that insanity Ineresses with the congenital want of the sense of beaciug whlnhritt 

•Pfsad ol dvUisatinn. miias to the greater the ahsmee ” SS” SShS! 
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JllBt begiimliig to appear in India, necessarily 
prevents the suderer from leamlni; to talk. Clear 
untnictlons were given to the enumerators to cn- 
> ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Some f6W,perhapR,1nay have been included In the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes is now very small. In India as a whole 7 1 
males and 53 females per hundred thoiisa d are 
deaf and dumb from birth. Those proportions 
are much the siiine. .is those obtaining in 
fiuropcan countries. 

Blindness. — In India as a whole fo'irteen 
persons in every ten thousand of the popnliition 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
in most European countries and In tlie United 
States of .America. It is a matter of eoiniiioii 
observation th.at blindness is ordi>i.arily tar more 
common in tropical oountrii'S than in tl-oee with 
a temperate climate. It i'-. however, le^s 
common in India than in pnrt^ of l‘.a-.t.ern 
Europe; in Russia, for instance, nliieli'cti 
persons in every ten thouc.and an' blind. 

Lepers* — In India as a whole .'ll iiinics and 
18 females per hundred thousand persons of 
each sex are lepers. Of the ditterent provinces, 
Assam siifTrrs most, then Ibinna. and then in 
order Eihar and Orissa, the (\'ntr.al Provinces 
and Rcrar, Madras, Pengn), Itombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Provinec. In the two last -men- 
tioned provinces there ;iro only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundred tiioii.sand of each sex. 
The occurrence of leprosy is v<*ry local ami Its 
prevalence varies enormously within provincial 
boundaries. 

The number of lepers has fallen since iftpi from 
126 to 109 thousand, a drop of more t.h » 13 per 
cent. When It is remembered that the niiinber 
of persons snirerliig from the other M>r irpir- 
mltiCB taken together h.os remained almost *.ta- 
tionary, it may be concluded hat the decre.ase 
In the reported number of leiiers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution in the ])revaleiice of 


the disease. It is possible that this is partly the 
result of the Improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy Is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers In asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreailing. The total niimb**r of asylums in 
India is mow 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4.7 per cent of the 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
much, blit it h.as to he reinombcrcd that the 
mcviMiif -it is still in its infancy and that progress 
h.a.s bccMi very rardil in recent years. Com- 
plete statistics for 1901 arc not readily available, 
blit if is •; own that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Ihhar and Oriss.a, the number of lepers 
In asylums was then miiIv about half what It la 
now. Tlu* greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums f -r these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers in India and the 
Ka.st. wtiicli receives liberal help from Govern- 
ment. Its latest, report sliows tliat. there are 3,537 
lepiTs in the forty asylums m.a,lntaincd by the 
Society. , 

The belief is growing that- leprosy is communi- 
cated from one human b(‘ing to another by 
some In-.eet, and two South .\triean doctors have 
recently piibllslied papers implieati'ig the bed 
bug (acdntfiM lertttlarin). If this theory be cor- 
rect- it is obvious that the segregation of lepers in 
asylumu must reduce the number of foci of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent It from spread- 
ing f i« worthy of note that In many of the 
ilihtrietjj where the disease was most prevalent 
In 1891, there has since been a remarkable Im- 
provement. Chaniba which in 1891 l.ad 34 le- 
pers in cv ry ten tlioiisn d oi its population, now 
has only l.'» : in Birbliuiri the corresponding pro- 
porliorriins fiillen from :{*> to 10, In Bankiira from 
:;G to 23, ill Siinlii 29 to 18, In Dehra Dun from 
20 to 11, In Garhwul from 17 to 10, in Burdwaa 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakau from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere are the muny points of dilferenee in 
the local conditions of India, .as compared with 
those of western (K)uiitries. more markin-l than 
in respect of the funct.ion.al distribuf iuii of the 
, peopl . In England, .according to »lie ivturns for 
1001, of every hundred actual workers. .'>8 .are 
engaged in industrial pur.siiit.s, 14 in domesMc 
-K aervice, 13 in trade end only 8 in agricuiture, 
whereas in India 71 per cent, are engag^'d in pas- 
, tnfe and agriculture and only 29 pi-r eent, in all 
otho” occupations combined. Tlie preparation 
and supply of material substauee.s ailord u nie.aiis 
of livelihood to iw per cent, of the population 
(:*^tual workers) of whom 12 per cent, .are employ- 
ed In industries, 2 in transport- and 5 In trade. The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
"dlle; the civil and mill ary services sup fHiri 14, 
le professions and liberal arts 13, and dnmes- 
Be service 18 persons per nillle. The difference 
ii due to the extTaordin.ary evpansion of trade 
and Industry which has taken (tlace in \\ cstern 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great Improvement In me ns of transport and the 
<Mof mechanical power In factories of all kinds 
have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 
r|WB ago, the agricultural population was 


very little less than it is at the present time In 
India. There are, us we shall see further on. 
indicatlon.-4Miat in the latter country also great 
changes are im pend i nc ; and If Is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people will berome less dissimilar from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village.— Until the recent Introduction 
of western com mo« lilies, such as machine-made 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellas and the like, eadi 
tillage was provided with a fx>mplete eciulpment 
of artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
w'liolly self-supporting and Independent. Its « 
ebamurs* sklnni-d the dead cattle, cured their 
hides, and made the villagers* sandals and 
thongs. l>ocal carpenters mode thrti , iongha» .. 
loc.ai iflacksniiths their shares, local (•ers thqtr 
. utfmslis for cooking and carryln water, and 
local weavers their eot-ton vlot.ii.ift. Each 
village had Its own oll-piessers. Its own wariier- 
' men, and Its own barbers and sesvengen^ 
Whore this system was fully developed, thim 
; duties and reniiineratlon of each group of artl- 
; sans were flxed by custom and the easte rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering into 
• competition with another of the same caste. 

' The barber, the washerman* the blacksmith, etc^, 
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■11 had thdr own deflnlto circle within which ! 
they worked, and tlicy rcceiv< d a regular yearly ' 
nascent lor their services, whldi often took , 
(he form of a prescriptive share ot the harvb«t, | 
apportioned to them when tlic crop had been ! 
reap'd .ind i-rouKht to thi threshing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the villaire is no longer tlic S' lf- 
GOmtalned Industrial unit which it fornicriy was, 
and many disintegrating influences arc nt work 
to break down the solidarity ol vtlliigc life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, wliicii is the ■ 
leBult of modern cdiicatJou and western iiillu- • 
ences. Is impelling the classes who jx rfonn the ' 
humbler fmictions in the economy of villagt' lift ■ 
to aspire to higher uml more digiii/Usi pursuits. ■ 
There is also a tundrmty to rc})laee the pn seiip- ' 
live yearly remuneration by paMiieut. fur actual ■ 
work done. In many parts tor instaiieo, ttii* 
village Ghamar is no longer allowed the hides of • 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead ! 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
ekinning them ; and the liides are then sold to ‘ 
a dealer by the owner of the nnimnl. Improves] , 
means df communication have greatly st.imulat- ■ 
ed migration and the consrs]uciit disruption | 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
usd lowering the cost of transport- of eommo- 
ditles, have crcat(‘d a tendent'y for lndnstri(‘H to \ 
become lofallstsl. Tlie extensive importation ' 
of cheap European pieeegoods and utensils, and '■ 
the establishment in India itself of nunir-rous . 
tactoricR of the western type, have more or leas ; 
destroyed many village indmtric«. The higb 
prices of f^Srlcultural pnaliier have also hd , 
many village artisans to abandon tlulr lierMli- [ 
taiy craft in favour <»* ngriciilUire. 'I’lu* extent 
to whicli this disintegration of the old >i]lnge 
organisation is proceeding varies considi rnhiy ‘ 
in different part-s. The clmnge is most iioti<*e> 
able in the more advams'd provinces, \vheie:i'-! 
in comparatively backw.'ird tracts, like (’intral 
India and Bajputaiia, the old organisatitm ' 
remains almost Intaid;. 

Agriculture. — India is pre-eniiiicntly an 
Mrtcultural country. Of its total |>opulaiioii 
72 pd; cent, ore engaged in jmsiiire .and agrienb , 

' tore, viz., 09 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
' and 8 per cent, in market gardening, the grow- • 
lug of special products, forestiy and tiie raising ' 
of farm stock and sinali aiiimals. The 217 
million persons supported hy ordinary eiilti\:i- 
.don comprise nearly 8 'million landlords, 107 ; 

, toilUon cultivators of tlieir own or naited laud, ! 
ever 41 million fonn serv ants and field labouicjrs 
and less than a million estate agents and maua- j 
gers and their employes. i 

On the average, in the wliole of India, every | 
I hundred cultivators employ 2.5 labourers, but I 
the number varies in tlic main provinces from | 
2 In Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 In Bengal and ■ 
"4® the United Provinces to 27 In Burma. 3:J I 
Ithar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay ; 
and 69 In the Central Provinces and Berar. I 
These local variations appear to be independent : 
alike of the fertili^ of the soil and of the density ; 
ifif population. The conclusion seems to be , 
^lat toe differences arc due to social, rather ; 
than economic, conditions, and tliat toosc i 

ffi >vlnee8 have most field labourers which con- i 
n toe largest proportion of the depressed 
bastes mio arc hereditary agrestic serfs. • 




■ Of the two million persons supported by lihe . 
growing of special products rather more than v 
half were relumed in tea, coffee, dnchimar ' 
Indigo, etc., plantations and toe remainder tn 
fruit, vegetable, betel. vin5, arecanut, etc., . 
growers. Of those in the former group, nearly 
iiiiie-tentbs were enumerated in tlie tca-gaidene . 
of Assam (G7.5,()00) and Bengal (218,000) and 
most of the remainder in the roffec, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were dassed 
iiiuler Raising of farm stock, nearly four-fiftos 
were lurdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were catde and 
biiffalO'breeder.-t. and keepera and onc-devento 
slieep. goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing niid Hunting. — ^Iii the whole of 
India about 2 million ]) 0 i‘sons, or C per mille 
Mib-i-^t l>y li<^bing and himtiiig. Of these, all 
bni a f.mall fraction are fisliernien. About 
luilf iiie total mirabor are found in toe two pro- 
V of Iteiigal ((»44.000) and Madras (313,0(X>). 
The number who live by tills occupation is 
exeeptionally small in the United Provlnocs 
(S8,i)0t)) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the des^c- 
tion of immature flsb and fry and toe obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the live thousand odd mites of large 
ilvc*re and major canals in his Province probamy 
produce less food tl\an an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
s<*a llsherir's of India, thoiigii now known to be 
very valuable, are .at- prc'sent but little ex- 
ploited. 

Mines.— In the whole of Indi.i only 630,000 
persons or 17 in ev<Ty ti*n tliotisand are support- 
ed by the extraction ot minerals. Coal mines 
ami petroleum wells account for about half too 
total number (277.000). The coal fields of 
Bihar and Ori><sa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Jieiigal 115.000. In the Manbbum 
district, nhi«*h contains the .Iherria, and part 
of the Kariiganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent., of tlie inhabitants are supported by 
work in the collieries. Though the 11ii.iilga.n j 
eoal lield was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapscsl before much use was rnadft 
Ol the discoviry. In 1840 the total quantity 
.'>1 sent to Galcutta was onlv 36,(K)0 tonf. 

It lose In 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
loiif. in 1001. Since tlu'ii the growtli has been 
very i.ipid. Tiic output in 1911 from too cool 
mines of Bengal and Itihar and Orissa exceeded 
elevi'n million tons. In the same year the total ' 
.Vi( Id for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter f]uantity nearly ope million tons were 
«*\port.ed, and four million were used by toe 
iniJ\v.ays. 'J'he total output however is still 
tnvijil compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons Most of the persons employ^ in too 
mine's of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
riginal or (luasi-nboriginal ; about half ace ^ 
Banris and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhniya, Chamar or Mochl, K(ffa, 
llajwar, Dosadh and Musabar castes. The 
great majority arc recruited locally, l^e boat 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Tto- 
vinccs and Berar, and the Punjab suppovt 
between them ouLv about 27,000 persons. 

Metals. — Of the 98,ouu persons supported 1^ 
mining for metals, more than hslf were 
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In thf* Slypore State, and of these the great 
'' majority vere fii>pJoyed In the gold minra of 
Eolar, where for bonie ytars fiast the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2.000,000 
per annum. Tlif minis in the Cinlral Tio* 
' Vinces and Berar. which supporl 21.000 persons, 
■ , (re princiiaMy for the extiadion of ii anpanesc. 
The mining of this on was gnntly loslrnd by 
, ’the Japanese ^\aT, which caustd Biissia to 
. dlacontinui- her ixj orts oJ it loi tbr tin c. 'J 1 ut(‘ 
baa ainer been a period of drpnssion. which 
aeems now to ba\e come to au end. lUangniti s'> 
iB extract! d elsi where also e.</. in ^lysoic and 
Madras. In Burma tin und lead aie ixtractid 
as veil as silver und woiliunt in sn.ull riiiaiitUits. 
iron ore Is w'orhtd in various places, but chit fly 
In Mayurbhanj whkh sujipijta the raw maftiiuJ 
for Messrs. Tata and Cempuny's Ironwoiks at 
Sahchl. 

Of the 75,000 persona supported iiy work in 
quarries and iniins for non-mitallie miniiaN, 
other than coal and salt, two-fii'ths wen rniiiiu- 
rated in Bonibay, whiie the «niairyiiij: ol stone 
and linifstonr is .'in important hii«-iti(s- chit fly 
in the neighl ouilioMl ot Ihmhay city. In 
Bihar and Orissa and Madias mica mining is 
of some importance. 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre supports 
78,000 persons. !N early a thud ol the total 
number are found in Jlihar and ()i-is!>a wlteie Utt' 
Bnniyas arc still laigely omployid in digging 
out and refining saltpetre. 'Ihi.'i ijuJustry is 
carried on also in Dk' Punjab. Bock salt is 
mined in the same province and in Bajputana. 

The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of miJierais iius lisen during 
the decade from 2:i5 to r>17 thousand. The 
most noticeable Inereaso is in Coal minrs und 

8 etrcrirnm wells which cmbioss' nearly three 
mes as many pf'rsons as in fPOl. The bulk 
of the increase has ocenned in Bengal .*111(1 
Bihar ilhd Orissa, hut it i.«> to b( not'd tliat 
Hyderabad and the CditiaJ l'ro\jiiee( and 
Berar which now eontrihnte about 12,(!(i0 
persons to this gioup gave pi art it ally none tm 
years previously. JVlim’is foi llu•lal^ arc 21 
times as nuiucrous as tin y wiii' in I'.IOl. 


Industries- — Of llic Iiiilliun peisc^ns 

dependent on iudustiiai oeeiipalions, neaiiy 
one-fourth, or 2*0 per cent, ot tlir total popula- 
tion, are supported by textile induslrhs. Of 
these, the most important, fioiu a niiineriea] 
point of Ti(*w, are indtistiiis eoiinei 'ed with 
cotton. The niiniher ol ])eisons supported 
tw cotton spinning, siring and weaving is 
ctose on 6 millions, and another hall million 
are employed in ginning, eir.ining and j 

premlng the raw urntfrial. TIk* iiroportion ! 
Ot the population supported by colt on spinning, 
''alalng and weaving is 27 per millc in (he 
Punjab. 20 in Bombay and B j}>iiian.>, 
27 in Madras, 22 in the ( cntiaJ rrovinees and 
' Berars and 18 In the Unitid Provinces. In 
Burma, Bihsr and Orissa, Bingal and Assam 
It 1 b mneb smaller, ranging only from 8 to ]l per 
mtlle Beany two-hit hs of a mlliinn petjons 
' ^re snpporti if by rope, twine and string making, 

' «Dd more than a thiid of a million by Jute spin- 
nihg. pressing and weaving. Other Important 
tnuieindnatrieB are wool spinning and weaving, 
HttapixinlDg and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
Jag; m., each of which supports from a quarter 
!^||0n thlra of a mllUon persons. It is cleai* there- 


fore that so far as India Is concerned, In spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills In the 
Bonibay Pnsidency and- elsewhere, the hand 
indns-try still, to a great extent, hold its own. 
Only 3 3,000 persons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and weaving faetorleB,7 000 in woollen fac- 
tories lueluding thosi for the making of carpets 
and even, smaller nunihers in other factories of 
this class. Sonic of these textile industries arc 
very local. Those conneeted with Jute arc prao- 
thaliy eoDliued to Beugal. in which province 
niiK -tenths of tlic persons supported by them 
Win ennineratid More than half the powons 
ilepei: Viit on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres* chiefly coir, and 
palniyin tibre were eniinii rated in Madras and 
its h'a‘ ' ’( States and a quarter of those supported 
j by wooi industriis in flyderabad. Half the Bilk 
j sfaiiTHTH and wea\ ei> are found in two provlnceik 
iigal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
i printing ol textiles and lace, crape and Blmllar 
indnstiirs are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal* 
Burtna and the ( eiitrai Provincps and Berar. 

[ Growth of Industry. — As c^pared with 
1001 there has hi on a decrease of tS’l per cent, in 
I the Diuiibt'T of pejisonB supported by textile 
, industries. This is due mainly to the almost 
I eoniplete extinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suflered severely from 
the t'ornnet itiun of goods made by machinery 
both Id I'.uiope and in this country. There has 
hceii a large increase in the number of ImHan 
eoticii mills, bvt as the output per head in fac- 
tories is fur greater than that from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given number of factory hands 
involves tlie displacemeut of a far larger 
nuxiibci of iiand workers. 

Hides. — As compareil with 1901, a larm 
decline in ti)e number relumed as general work- 
ers iu hides is partly compensated for by an 
inereaso in «hoe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two heads taken together thiTc bas been a 
droji of about {i per ceni.. During tiie same 
period U>e nuiiiber ol hide dealers has more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Btiropi. .mil America and the resulting 
liigli prices, the e.xport trade in hides has been 
greauy stiiindurril. The local cobbler, on tba 
other hand, having to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing coropetiiion Of 
machine-made goods baa been tempted to 
abaudon his hereditary craft for some otheor 
111' -'IIS of livelihood, sneh as agilcnltiire or 
w'ork in factories of various kinds. 


I Woodworkers.— ^ood cutting and worUng 

I end basket making support 2- 6 and 1*8 milUcm 
; persons, respectively, or 3*8 mililon In all. The 
I nuD.bcr of lactoricn devoted to these industries 
! Is still inconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
! yards each employ some 12,000 persons and j 
can'f'H^ry works about 5.090. There is only one v 
cane laeiory with 46 employes. 


Metal workers.— The workers in metals «|| 
only ul'out iialf as numerous as those in WOM ^ 
and cane. About threr-iiuarters of the persons 
in this order are general workers iu Iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in biass, copper and 
bell-m lal. m 

The total number of persons dependent Off 
metal industries shows a decline of 6*0 per coit. 
as compared with 1901. 

Earthenware.— The manufactuiej^ kl&sa, 
bricks, and earthenware suppoits In air2‘2 lulBl- 
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on perBons. Pevoi-clghtb of thrse axe tho ordin- 
ary vlJIagp pottrrB wlto-niakr the varlona carthrn- 
ware utf-naila foi cooking and storing water which 
are rroulred by l he poorer c*la8*»es, b« w ell as 
tiles, ringB for wells and the like. In most parts 
Ot India the potter like the eaipenter, oil-piceses, 
blaeksinlth and cobhUr, is found in 'practically 
every village. , 

Cbeinicals.— In a country like India, whose 
ecoiioniif development is still Laekwaid, it is not 
to be expected tiiat a large nninlitr of |i(TK>ns 
Should be engaged in im'.ustilea eonmetid witii 
chemical prodticta. llic total nuntbtr ictumtd 
aa supported by these inri U'.ti ]< s c-xee( cl?, a ndilion 
but it shrinks to less ti.an ]I)0,(1C0 it wt ex# liide 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million pcisens inelmhcl in 
this group arc afirmat entirely vill gi artisans 
who c'xtraet oil fioni mnstatxi, linseed, eie.t . 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries.— Of the ft' 7 million persons 
enpported by food Industriis tlie gieat majority 
follow occupations oi a very T»rimitjve type. 
Kice pounders and buskers and Uour giinders 
number 1*6 miiiiou, grain purchers. etc.. 0*0 
miJJion, and toddy dravvem about the same. 
There are :t.'i2.000 biitehcrs, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc. and 97,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers. The other live heads of tiic scheme j 
contain between tliom only 227,000 peisons. i 
The principal factories in coiincetion with loud , 
Industries are flout and ri(*e m ills, wiiich employ ■ 

42.000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, • 
ganja and tobacco factoriC'S 7 ,000 and brew enes 

6.000 

Dress.— In all 7*8 million persons are sup- i 
ported by industries oi dress and tlic toilet. Oi , 
these 1*3 millions are grouped under tlic bend • 
tailors, nnlllners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 udl- 
lion under each of the tieads (a) shoe, hoot and ■ 
sandal makers, (6) wnshernieD, cii'aiiciH and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, liuir-drcsscrs and vvig- 
mokera 

Transport.^ — ^Transport snpjiorts about five 
million persons, or 16 per niillc; of the population, , 
me., transport by w’aicr one million, transport by ' 
rood 2*8 million, transport by rail one iiiiifion, 

, and the post, telegraph and tclcplione services 
0*2 milllOTi. Transport, by water, about thri*c- i 
flfttaB are owners of country boats and tlicir bo.it- ; 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland • 
. fteomers and ocean-going vesseJs of all kinds, \ 
nne-sixtb are engaged in tlie constnic-tioii and ; 
nwintenance of canals, and one-twcmtittli in tlie ; 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- , 
port by road IncJudes one million carters and i 
cait-ownera, more than half a million porters and | 
messengers and considerably lest, than that riuni- i 
her of owners and driv < is of park aiiimaJs. ralki 
L owners and lieaiert number 202,000 and prisons 
^ cngagM on road eonstiuction and maintenance 
663,000. 

y .. Tirade.— The number ot persona dependent 
^ eo trade tor their livelihood is 17'S iniJiions, or 
6 per rent, of the population. Of these. n>orc 
diu half are supiiorted by trade in food stulls, 
Including 2*9 million en.cers and sellers of vege- . 
dUable oil, salt, and other condiments, who arc for i 
most part the petty village shop-keepers, l 
commonly known as salt and oil aellers; 2*2 ! 
million grain and pulse dealers; 1*6 mllUon ! 
betel vegetables and fruit sellers, and nearly •' 

a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the j 


nc'xt most ioiportant Item, supporting 4 per mlRe 
of the populallon. In connection with these, 
figures it Is riecfs^ary .to draw attention to the 
gieal diflerenee which exists between the econo- 
n>ic eondi ions of India af.d those of Eiutipe. 

In Europe the .M'iler is almost Invariably a 
nilddh man, whin as In India he is usually the 
niaker ni the arti< le and is thus riasaitied under 
liie industrial a. d not tlie roinnirrelal bead. 

Professions. — The public adminbtratiou and 
the III eial arts suf port 10*9 mil Icn persona or 85 
per iiiiile, nnieciy. public foiei: 2‘4 milliou, public 
adinini'^tTatjoii 2‘7 iiiillion, the profissions and 
lil.'ciai aits5.:' million, and persons of indeTiOL- ^ 
dull in> ai's nhoiit hall a million. Ihe head 
I'nhlic foiec includes I lie Army (0*7 inlilfon), the ■ 
Eavy < Jess ilian 5,(U)()> and the Police < 1*6 
iiiillion). Jiidia has practically no navy and her 
aiiiiy is except ionaliy siiinll, as compared with 
those of Eiiiopcaii eountiies. I'he number of 
peisons act ii.nily employed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 ptr 11)1 lie of the popiiUilion, as compared 
witi) A per ii>illc in England and 10 in Germany. 
Tlic figuics for Polirc Include village watchmi'O 
and (1 h i) iamiiic!.. The • cal number In this group 
is Cl ( a ter than that siiovvii in the census tables; 
many ol these village olliciul^ have other means 
ol siisbsisiinee, and ihe latter were sometimes 
hliown as tni'ir prineipid ocenputiou. Under the 
licad Publie acijninistrntioii tire elnssed only those 
pci.<>on8 who arc directly engaged in the Exeeu* 
tivvavKi .Itulieial . dmi isiir ticn and lb ir ea- 
tablishmcnt*., whether employed directly under 
Ooveiniiunt or under a mnnkipality or other 
local body. Employees oJ Government and local 
hodi who liAve a sjieeitie oecnpaiion of their 
own, sneli us doetois. priiiteis, seliool-mastcrs. 
land siirvi yr rs etc., are shown under the special 
hi ads prov idi d for tliese oceiipations. Of tlie 5*8 
million pc rsom; supported l)y the profr.^sions and 
liberal Ei ligion ar-ccuintH for rather more 
than hall. Letters aid the arts and sclenceafor 
more tlian a sIxMi, Instruetion and Aledicine for 
one-eighth, and L.'iw for one- eighteenth. The 
main licnd lldigiuii eontains I'O million priests, 
jniiiistcr> etc., fr7 inilliuii icligioiis mcnaleantB, 

0*4 million ]>ilgjin) conductors, cirenmeiaer 
and pci sons engagid in tempk"!, burial or burn- 
ing gionnd si rviec, and O'OK million catccbisti 
and olhci persons in rliurcti and mission service. 

Ol Law, rnoic than linlf are lawyers, law agentl 
and innkhtiaip and the remainder lawyexs* cierka 
and petition writers i^lore than two-thirds Of '* 
tlic persons under the JdcdicaJ head are medical 
prat tit ioners of various kinds, including dentists: 
the remaindtr arc midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pound trs, nurses etc. The real number c>f per- 
sons w hu act as niidwivcs must exceed consider* 
.*ib'y that (.1)1 vvn in the return. This service la 
in.ijal!y pcrfoimed by the wife of tlic village, 
seavengrr or other person oi low caste; and 
t-he must often have been returned under her 
liui>hand*s oeenpation. Nearly thrre-fouitba of 
the persons elaest'd under Lettois and tlie arta,,^ 
and bckncesare louiid in Music composers antT * 
inesters. players on musical instruments, sin- 
gers. actors and daneers. The bnik of these are 
village drummers, whose services are Invarlahly 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages aha 
religious festivals. 

Factories.— There are in the whole of India 
7,118 factories employing 2*1 millicin penog/i . 
or 7 per mille of the population. Of these iw .. 
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■ODB, 810, OUU, or iwo-llfths of tlie total number Bombay where Indiana own 110 of the ootton 
ore employed in tiie growing of special products, siuimiug and wca^ ing mills and share 25 with 
558,11(10 ill textile indust ri(*s, 224,U(HI in mines, Europeans, and the latter own exclusively only 
125,000 lu transport, 74,000 in lood iniliistries, 12. all but 43 of the uionasore are Indians. Bome- 


71.000 111 mvtui iadustrlcs, 40,0U0 in ixlass and 
earthenware industries, the same nunilx'r in in* 
dustriuB coniii'cted with chemii-ul |irmlucts and 

45.000 ill industries of luxury. U£ Die special 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees ) is by lar 

. the must linportuni. The number of tea gardens 
to not much inure than double that of eolicc plan- 
tations, but twt'Jve UnieHus iiian> persons are 
employed on them 'Ihe colTec p!aiit-:i(ii);is are 
four times as numerous us indigtt (■uite''rus und 
employ twice os many labouierh. Of tiie hihuiir- 
ersoti tea gardens, 70 per eent. are returned by 
Aeaam and 27 per eent liy Hciigul. .Madras, 
Mysor> and Coorg coutai bitaeeuUiem prac- 
tically all the coffee iilantiitiuns, and LUliar 
and Orissa all the indigo f:;r furies. Oi tfie per- 
sons working in mines, l irt.oof;. cm- Ci per eeiif. 
are lound in cohlerits. eight-miiths o: theni In-iiig 
In tiie two pi'ovinei'ti ol Jiitiiir and Omssu and 
Bengal. The mimitrr oi persons ciieuged in gold 
mines IS about one-filth ol the nnuiltei iii theeuul 
mines ; nim -teuths of fhem weie ritunu'd ftom 
Mysore. Of the ."jriH.UOO woikers, in t«‘\lile in- 
dustries, cotton mills eoiiliibiite :l()S,0U0 and 
Jute, hemp, etc. 222,000. .Vbniit (wo-tliird.s of 
tJic persons eiiip!<iyi';i in cut <011 mills are foend 
in the Bom! :i> Presideuey. tium ^ 10 0 per euit. 
in the Crntral i*i'o^inee'« a*M Jh lur mid M.elias, , 
and about halt tins prop<irtion in file muted 
iProvincfcs and Bengal. Jute mills ure a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the iiidiistiies eonneeU'd ' 
with transport, railway worKsnups are h> tar | 
the most iniportaui and atlord einploviiieiii to' 

99.000 persons, or 70 pei ce»d. oi i-jie lotai 
number of persons engaged in these industries : 
about one-fourth oi thorn aie lousn' in Bengal 
and opc'Sixth in Boinba>. Of the ructon(*H 
conncf^'d with lood iiidiislties, the imist pro- 
minent are ricx; and Ouiir mills. 'I liese employ 

42.000 persons, of whom nearly thre -luurth.s 
are engaged in the nee mill;:* ol liaugouu a.id 
oth.?r plactS in Burma. 

Indians and Europeans.— The proportion 
of Indians to Liiropeans xiiin-.^ cuiisiduahly 111 
dilferent clas8e.s 01 luctoin-s. 'Jiie gr<'.it major- 
ity of the larger euneej us me tiiiauced hy Euio- 
pean capital, and in siieli c.W(> nianagenifiit or 
direction is generuil) Eiirop an, and the Indians 
shown under tliis head are ciigrigcd for the 
most part 011 supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 5(9 tea garde’is are owned 
by Europeans and (10 by Indians, tlieru are 
536 European and 73 Indian manager^;. In 
the codec plantations ol .Madras and' .Mysore 
the same piinciple Is apiairciil. 'Jhe jute mills 
of Bengal are Uuanced b> Em opeau capital and 
the managers are all Europeans; while in 


times tiie proporf.ion of Eiiropcans employed In 
siipirxlsinn. ete. varies with the character of the 
work 111 the gold mines wliero the planning ond 
I out I ol O' (lie deep underground working* require 
a high degiee of HkiJI, Europeans outnumber In* 
diant> 111 the rai.io of nearly 4 to 1, wherea.*i in the 
colliorM H Jndiuus arc twelve times as numcioiii 
' as Europeans. 

Anii’^i-indinns. — Anglo-Indian is Used at the 
d'lisii.-) .it, uii a. bignatioj: ol the mixed race, 
(le.sd ndeii u^nall^ lioiii Europciui fatliers and 
i/idia*. wliit-n ivub to/'mi;rly known as 

Euia-i.vii Tile total II umb( r of persoiie returned 
under thi.> head, e.xciiidiiig Eeriiigis, is now 
!i>0, l.il Ol lu !>' I <u lit. more tiiaii in 190J. Anglo* 
Liidi.iiis i>iD‘ most numeiuus in Madras (20,000 
.viid IV 11 gal (2lJ,uv)u). Ill tiie United Proviiu«a, 
iiunihay .Af.d Bitrnia the iiiimber ranges ^m 

to i 1 r.liou.-j.iiid, and in Biliar and Orissa, the 
(Mtifi.a Piovineeb and Bi lar and the Punjab 
it i.s uljoiit. 3,500. in the otates and Agents 
Anglu-liuUai.B agun-gate only 14,000, more 
than iiali being round in Mye.ore and Hyderabad. 
Tile uicn iice in ttieir minibr-r as compared with 
1001 may Ik due partly to some Auglo-ludiaina 
.niving •.M.iinud theniselv(‘s uiidiT tludr new 
d &|giiaMoii who would have clabiied to be 
l 2 .uio|M‘ans if riurarian had lx‘en ihe only 
.dUrnafixe and it is alisO perhaps due iu part 
to a growing tindtncy amongst certaiu classes 
of Indian Cnnsf iaiib to pass themselves off as 
.Vng'u-liidi.ij.B. Tile Buijah Superintendent 
•Jiteoiiiifn ill tuis way for the gn>ater part of the 
iner'a-,e ol 42 in r cent, in the numbi'r returned 
as .V'lglo-inaians in his provinct*. The pro- 
portional iiim ;me is also large iu tlie United 
I’stix'inci i., Buiiiftay, Buriiia, the Ueiitral Pro- 
xi'in-. a.id l» lar and the Cocliiii State. 
Altliougii lias the largest number 

of Aiiglu-li.di..ii>. ti'c total is slightly less now 
Uiaii it twi i ty year', ago. Possibly this ii ' 
h- came iiiori' cun iul eiiuiiuTatioii has reduo^ 
tile I 'irntfi I of IndiiiM Cliristians who thus 
ntiiiKiJ tiMJi-., !\i Tile number of Anglo- 
!i.di.ue i.i Jhiiina i ri iuarkahly large in view / 
01 MU coni}i:ir<,tix> Jy sliort tiiui* that has elapsed 
i;:ci It b'. a British possession and the' 
str iigfii of it.-, EiiioiM-an population. In thto 
coniui'.niity t.h« ft an 984 females per thousand ' 
o^^lig■lfly nion' than the corresponding 
.•!OiH)iiiiiiis 111 tile general population ol^liidlOi. 
Mon liian halt of the pi'rsoiis returm d as Anglo* 
fiidi.-m^ an* Jioiimn CuthnlicK, and onc-thlrd are 
Vimlieaus; the number of PiesbyterionB* 
Ikqiti.-ts, and Methcdibtb ranges from 2 to 2^ 

IXT cent. ^ 
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Education. 


Indian Fkliicotioii in unioU.UigiLl<' t-Nocpi 
thcough Its history. Scicn thus It alfords tli< 
speotacdo of a growUi whiuli, wiiilo ti> oiii* it 
WUlappctarOb a huge bluhder busi-d un an initial 
error of jndgiuent easily a\’oidod, to auothc: 
Itstauds out as a symbol nf sluei rit.\ and iiom si 
Ondeavour on tlu* (lart of a tar-sjghti'd ran of 
rulers whose aim hua bt cii to guide a 
alien in sriitiiiu'iits and prcjiulins into tin 
channels nf thought and attitude's best caleii- 
fated to fit them for the needs of modem lif< 
and western ideals. A careful survey of tin 
history of Indian Edueatinn will n'veal tin 
opposition between two fendeiicies whosi 
strufigle for supr«>iiiacy was iinally di-eidcd bj 
liOrd Macaulay's Minute of Tlie be- 

ginnings of public education in India belong 
to a generatioii before Mauuuiay's regime. Bin 
it was not till Mucauiay poured siieli eiiiphatn 
contempt on Oriental lean.iiig ti.al the (Soa- 
ornment in India in geuer.d deiiniiely ebosi 
tile patii of Eiiglisii education a-i ib.e kihiI to 
futun* pTOgiX'SS. Maoanl.ay’s Minute ei-y^Lal- 
lises a point of vit'W whnii had aln ady sonu 
years in fore bi'gun to 1111111*1 ss ilseli iiiion mIu- 
oatloiiists ill tiib country, .^nd wlun \\e hnd 
a statesman of tlie acumen of l.oixl riit/oh 
saying * Ever siiice tlie eold bn atli of Maeaii* 
lai^s rhetoric passed over llu* ih la of the Indiai 
languages and Iridlup text book , tin* elemeii. 
tary education of the people in 1 heir own lojiinie 
has shrivelli d and pined/’ we xniKt notsnpiHisi 
that he regarded Macaulay as solely resiMinsible 
lor the trend which moiieni i-duealion lia^ 
taken. It needs but a cursor?' glanee ut llie 
history of education in India under Brili.-'h riilt 
to make clear once for all that ediUMition on 
'■Weatern tinea was news.'-ai^ um an ansun 
to a growing demand wlih-h none but ealloii- 
rulers could refuse, a^ al^o for liie very fureibh 
reason that without some kind of urgani.-'«d 
training of Imlians in KllcIi^l) coinposii ion iimi 
"'ideas the practical work of adMiiiii.Nlraljon 
^^which demands an «\er-jiieiea.''ii»jf iiumlvr ol 
''^lexical OssisUinoe to lueel Uie needs of sti inlJiy 
- aoeamulating ollice work, could never liav'(> 

' lieen carried on. TbeM* two poinls jihe one 
the due to Uie jiMuti featujrs of Indian ediiea- 
-^■tion ; (1) the claim of newly-awiikencd raci.s <0 
' be allowed to substitiilc tor their own lifelf.'<> 
'..earning the progressive culture of modem 


\Vesti‘m tiioughi; and (s!) the obvious, ntiuli ' 
of a s;^bteni whose object should be. in l4Ut at 
least, to aiissibt ludkuis to a development of- 
their eaiiikcities and sympattiles on lines which 
might hi of service lit the actual govemment 
of thi countiy. WiUi refen^iee to this last 
point tin luJIowhigeoiisidi'iation may be uigtd. 
The ol»ji el. ot our gn at UiiivcrsiticB and Pub- 
lic Sihools in JbbigJai d is gineraily admitted 
10 be somi thing mon than the satisfaction Of - 
purely flieoit tieai iutiribts. They are meant 
to be the tiuining gmind of capable public 
servants. J.< 1. 11 s once admit this to be o ne- 
Oi*«-.sit? in J-Jj. gland; if then we rccoipijBe the 
I niiiossibilit y of admin J.stering tlic gn at Indian 
Bmpin through Eiigli£.hTucii alone, tiieic 
•ci'iiis to In no adeipiule n^ason for refusing to 
apply the same ineliiods to India. And os 
then i.s niMiitngin Indian History to show the 
pajiiinilai value of any Orimtal system of edu- 
cation u.s a training for public be rvice, the lo- 
gi(‘al eon(‘lii.''ioii is that Indian^; should bo edu- 
cate d in Bngii.-Ji along W<sU*iti lines. If an 
Ob'* r\i r vvt n- eonfiontid with a country ruled 
by fonigii udininistrator.'' backed up by a 
t'on jju arniv. In would infer on a priori grounds 
that |.he said for* igi yower had included in 
its legislation a by&tein of education analogous 
*0 its OW'D ii his opinion of It had not led him 
to siJpt>o.se thal if had adoptid tile Boepfical 
Or iingi nerous ytoliey of not educating its svb- 
H*ets at all. That would pit-sent itself as the 
only y>os.sibl*- alh-i native. And tile problem 
of Indian Ivileeation may Ih' said to n^solvo 
it-,eli into a doubt whieh of the two policies 
«h piTfi lable. that of r on -cd 11 cation or thot of 
I'h'i'li.sh I iiiir:i.tion. Yet the doubt it.i>c]f has 
•>nl\ to |ji stated to be soIvi*d. And the task 
ol I xyilainihg Indian edueafion becomes in tlie 
(iiii .simply i»n«* of showing how* the initial en- 
roll lagtn mu t on the ysnt of Britiah inlers of 
(h'i(!i1:d Ii .'irriiiig did not so much lM>gui educa- 
tion a.' fostir till* desire for education, until 
at last tJie tiovempiimi unde itook the duty ol 
guiil''i(g sill'll aspiiatioiis into what it conceived 
10 be ilu* light, ehannri. To tiiis end our aim 
v^ill be t.o show (1) Indian education in tiie 
si.ige of coiier]>tioii, and its birth somewheio 
alKuit. the lime of Maeaulay's Minute, (2) Its 
L^niwth and organisation,' (3) its present 
■'ituation. 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The seeds of an inlcrt'.slin education may be 
...aaM to have been sowii by tbe foundation oltbi 
pOal^tta Mad rasa by Warren li.'iblings in 
17w, and the Saiibkrit College at. Beiiu]e.« bj 
'Jonathan Dunran in 17in. Whatever interest 
there was in learning duruig this period was 
directed solely to the encouragement of Sans- 
Iglt and Arabic. F.ven the Act ol 1813 which 
Bet apart a lakli ol ropt-eH for ** the revival 
and promotion of literatun* and the eucou- 
tageiuent of learned natives of India, and for j 
tne introduction and pnuiiofion of a knowledge 


of I he sciences in the Brilisli ti'rrUories ol 
India ” was interpivti d as a seheme for the 
euiouragcmenl of SansViil ard Arabic ; and \ 
•r was not till the famous meeting of the Gov- . 
•'nior-Oenerid’B Council in 1835 that it waa 
d>' finitely dlecus&ed whether it mlfdit not ao- '" 
cord with the memiing of the Act of I81S to 
Use at least part of the money fOr the encour*, . 
agement of the study of English. But otiioz'*^-^ 
forces bad been already at work. In 1817 tlm ^ 
Hindu CoUege was opened at Calcutta vdtb 
the expr«‘fea object of instructing ”the-B«ns^ 
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Growth of English Education. 


of Hlndos in the Eatopran and Asiatic langaa- 
' ies and solonoee,*' Enplieh bcins asBlgni'd the 
most nonilnent pooltlou. Thu movina spirit 
tihicib led to the foundation of tiiis institution 
was Aaja Ram Moimn i^oy who in tin* words 
of Bb. B. R. .Tu:ur>s in hi« impoitaiit book 
** Fdueatlon and Siat< hiiian^liip in Jndia,** 
''Incarnates Imrmlw whinii l••‘l iliinkirt! 
Indians to dcsin' and woik for Kn^fi-h Edii> 
cation/* From iliai llim' tor^^urd f,ir> 
S^hbed obsorvrr must have n‘:tli;-<<i that a 
movement had br^un wi :."h, vlirthirv,. u(iuld 
or not, we could no loiu'i r clii*ek. Tli*- miiih* 
phenomenon was wltnessi'd on tiii* \\(si>ni 
■fde of Jndia : and Mount si u^:rt Upinnst one's 
Minute on Jiidueation, dutf'd .\I»rclj 1S21, di*- 
serves partJciiiui notif«‘ for its n c«"nitioii of 
the necTSBiry of iidinducMii a Ui)ouii-d::> of 
European sciciici s into nnv in*- of < iliieaUiKi 
as vrvIJ as for ds wi-se restniinl in timlnr^ vttli 
Oriental learning. 1*or tiioii!;lj Ins d<cLifid 
object was to i‘htahii-:h l^n-'lisn sel and 
encourage the natives in tie* juir'idt Knro- 
pean sciences, he reiiadiat.’^ Hi'' idci tii.'u the 
purely Hindu tide of idiM-ulion '^iuudd l>t tn- 
tally abandoned. In Ins own woid’^: "It 
would surely be a i^roposUroUh w.^y of a-ldinp 


I to the Intelloctiial treasures of a nation to begin 
! by the destruction of its indigenous llteratura ; 
and 1 cannot but think that the future attain- 
ment r of the natives will be increased in extent 
! us well as in variety by being, ob It were, en- 
gi’Afted on their own previous knowledge and 
jnibued with their own original and peculiar 
idiaracle-r." Ijlphie'^tonc's interest In cduca- 
tiiiuai niatfi-rH was Milliciently appreciated by 
the cittKi'iii' of hoinliuy wito in 1827, the year 
of I.H di )i;u't lire, resolved to found two pio- 
ill his tncmnr.v “to be held by 
•'( iitleiiieii fidiu (iieat Liriluin until the happy 
{•(■nod will'll native.'^ shall bn fiitly competent 
to hold llii'iji." It IS siilticleiitjy clear not 
only itiat an intere.«l had been aroused in 
ed tic .lion liut th.1 sonic attempts had 
lii i-n iiiaik to nii't t. Hie iiiterc.st before 1835, 
tliie.-pii lord Ciwxoti may have given a Just 
«‘<-‘tiiiiute of the ^itlJatiorl at the Educational 
('oiiferetice o! .Sitiiia in IPO) when he said: 

“ Kducntioii (lure was; hut it was narrow in 
i*s innge, eM-iu-ivc and spasmodic hi its appll- 
eat ion. leliuioin raiiicr than si'Ciilar, thcore- 
fieal lallier than utilitarian in charaett'r- Above 
all. It wholly lacked any scientific organisa- 
tion and it was eoiiiined lo a single sox/* 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It Is, of eourse, Jnst tl)(' pos'iililllty of 
engrafting ircnleni wesdi rn Kiiowledg*‘ on the 
old Indian stocks that is opi n to dotiM. Here 


view that. If niodom science is to be taught; 
it shoutd be taught tlirougb the medium of 
liHiian lanutiugef,. Yet here too he represents 


in lies the sigrililcunce of .Macaulay's famous ' an Rtiiitule which wa» lust b( coming that of 


ciiiicliled Indian-. And, if th“rc were no 
otticr r asnn-, the uillinato utility to the Gov* 
■rnnienf ii.seii m Indians trained in I he Eiig* 


tirade on Oiiental science, wliicii ihs, i\ci. 
quoting for the eoierast it foniit* to tin* jiiste? 

estimate of Mountstiiail Elptiinston.-. It Is ^ 

perhaps more offensive to Imhan e.nI^ foi tlie li»'h languag*' l^ :i stioii*,' arguiumit in tils favour, 
moment of truth it contains, iliougli tie* en- 
tirely unsympathetic foim in winch is* i \- 
presst'B himself i«* u suHicient stiimbliiiu-hirK;U 
' U) itsu'lf. “ The question hehire ns,” In wni 


'Ihi- utilitarian niotivi fur EiurliHli (‘({Lucatloii 
lurks oi'icn uncoiisciuiis and unrecognised 
iindi 1 tile whole progr>s.'> of Indian education 

--to Its lictiiirarit fu-s some think, for the gresat 

* Is simply vvhetlier, when it is in our power chaiKe agniie.t the iiiudeni Indian student la 
to teach* this liinminct — I'.nglUh — we *.hnll ih.il le- n-Kajd- a eaieiT in Government schools 
' toacb laiiguage.s in whuli, by iinlM i.-al con- and • olh-ges not so imich ns education and an 


Session, there an' no books on iin> suiij<ct to 
be compared to oiir own. wild tier, when wr 
' can teach Kuropean sciiMice. we shall teach 
.systems whieb, by iiiiivei.-al conh— ion, wliei- 
. ' •VOT they differ from Iho-e of Kuiope, dlrttr 
for the worse; and vvheihir. when we putionlsr 


nd 111 ii'sili 11 - a mere incan.s to more or less 
Ine^aiivc cinpUnin t in Government offices. 
Ik that as II iJiav, w'e shall probably not be 
t.i' wioie.: in saving that the famous Minute 
of wa-. ill I light but in expression 
wii,iie. Iis li-Mili V as tlml the Government 


sound philosophy and tine hi-torv. we -Iiriil , (H koid William lientinck riiadi* the following 


countenance at tlie puirlic i \prnsr. medicnl 
dOOMnes which w’ould ilisgrace an English 


liioiiK 111 oils Ji’esoliiiioii . “His Lordship in 
Voiieeil is of opinion that the gn*at object of 


terrier, astronomy vrliicli would move lansliter ; the iiritish (tuvernnient ought to be the pro- 
to the girls at an English boarding-Kcliool. j inelion ot Europi'an literature and science 
bistory abounding witJi kings iliirty feet high j uu:nng the natives of India, and that all the 

^ ^ XI . * 1 — appropiiatid for the purposes of educa- 

tickii would be best employed on English edu- 
cation alone.” 

Unitersities Established. 

Macaulay's period of .service on the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction (first formed 
in 1824) gave considerable impetus to the 
movement he advocateil. as figures will Miow. 
Wben^s the CoinmitU'c had no more tbsii 
fourteen Institutions under Us control In Bengal 
when he joined it, this number was more than 
trebled by the end of 1837. the larger part 


and reigns thirty thousand ycaii!. long, and 
geogmphy made up of seas of treacle and seas 
Of buttfr,*’ Ihc niteratcrl phrase ‘ by uni- 
ypraal confession ' is beyond the mark ; but 
filacaulay i/ras surely right in his valuation 
of auclcot Hindu science as scienre or lilstory' 
flf instottf. Where he was surely wrung was 


In bis 
ton 



nplied condomnation of Indian litera- 
lUerature. Prom that point of view 
'it just as well condemn Homer for 
;v (as indued Plato docs in the 
^herc, again, lie was po&o!»dy 
s iu bis vcbcmcut antipathy to tlie 
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INDIA. 

The two tables given below afford useful compnrisone with pieTicus yean and serve to 
JUustTate the groi^jjjbh and expansion of education in India 

(ff) Studeiptb. 


Year. 

• DabMcIiKtitullons. 

AM Institutions 
(Public A Private). 

1 Uile-, 

1 

1 

OirN. 

To .il. 

51 .-lies. 

(lirls. 

TotaJ 

1880-87 .. 

1 

1 

■2.7i;i7r.i 

9 

2.07o,S5‘) 

115.808 

•277,736 

3,348,t44 

1891-92 

1 n.oii.Mo 

. 107 , 100 ' 

ojo 

‘i 517,778 

;i39,043' 

3.850,821 

1896-97 


:Mo.ooo 

;J,78S.‘:«2 

:M)5 1.712 

102.158 

4,350,870 

1901-02 

.5. 1;' 5, •125 

JOS 

10:1 

•l.o77.1io‘ 

441 . 170 ' 

4.521,900 

1906-07 

4.101,812, 

570,048 

l,74J.4'>a| 

4.743,004’' 

645.028 

5.388,632 

1911-12 

5 , 25 : 1 , 005 ' 

875. 000 

0,128,725 

5,828.182' 

052,530 

0,780,721 

1915-16 

3,871,184 

1,112.024 

0.9S 1,208' 

6,431,215 

1,186,281 

1 

7,617,406 

1916-17 

OOiO.diO* 

i 

1,150,468* 
! 

j 

7,207,30 ? 

1 



6,021,527 

! 

1. 

1,230,410 

1 

7,851,046 


* These figures do not include the girls In boys' ucbools or the boysiu girls'schoolB^aa 
the case may be. 


(A) Expenditure. 


Year# 

j Direct Expenditure. 

Direct and Indirect. 

Public Xi'uiids. 

Tot.-il. 

Puclic Funds. 

Total. 


Rs. 

K.. ' 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1886-87 


1 9o,.Jl,3]6 

1,34,81.812 

2,52,42,414 

1801-92 

1.07.55.308 

2. 10.93,149 

1,56,18,184 

3,05,10,682 

1896-97 

1,19,85,647 

2,77,38,737 

1,67,65,650 

3,52,44,900 

1001-02 

1,26,28,586 

3,06,37,033 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1006-07 

1,88.31.204 

3,88.67,352 

2.96,34,574 

5.50,03,678 

1911-12 

2,57,57.212 

5,39.41,277 

4,05,23,072 

7,85.92,605 

.m6-16 

3,96,61.135 

7,47,43.004 

0.21.68,904 

11,08,20,240 

.1916-17 

4,18,12,103 

7,92,SG,819 

0 14,80,471 

11 28,83,068 


* No information. 











Educational Expamion, 




' beintg Aiiglo*Vonmciilar rcIiooIr or collcses. 
ProgresB eontinaed olong these Uhcb in Bengal, 
and more slowly in other PreslduncieB, until 
in 1862 the numbers ancler instruction in Gov* 
emmont colloges amounted to 25,372 of which 
0|MB were for Bngllsh education (James p.34). 
The increase of numbers nmst tiave been mate- 
rially affected by a JjUsoluticiii of Lord Har- 
iBnge*B Qoveniinuiit In 1844 in wiiich it was 
stated thas in the seliKstioii of candidati's foi 
pubile employment, preCoreiice wouUl be (tivcn 
lo those who bad been educated in the newly 
tesbioned type of institution. An adlierent 
of the oid-fashioiKMl iiitelh'eiiial l«l(4il of uoi]c*.*i 
life would HOC ill tins Kc.solution u fatal 
ccmccssion to the uiUit-urian view and a fulul 
misdirection of public attitude loviard 
cation. 


McanwJiile ciluraliorinl liistiiiilioii.'- bad .*^o 
multiplied Dirougliout India that tin; lime 
was becoming ripe for tlie dcci.sioii&. arrivt'd 
at in Sir Charles Wood's Di'S]iatc)i of 
The old idea had been that the education iin- 


extend elementary education so os to reacb 
the masses and also to establish a system m 
inspection with a view to guaranteeing tm '. 
cfBciuncy of private institutions which uioula . 
be allowed giants-ln-aid as weU as Oovsmment 
institutions themselves. &pansion oadlff 
control sums up the aims of this combined 
system of grants-in-aid and inspertion. As 
filr. James puts it : ** Local management 

under Government inspection stimulated by 
graiits-in-aid, was to supplement and* finally 
perhaps, in large measure, to supersede direro 
manageineiii by Government." .(p. 48) The 
ifiitir part of the «>ontcnce may have been the 
Inspiration of the Commission of 1882 appoint* 

eil to iiKtuire inlo tlie way in which the reoo^- 

edti- I in<'itd:itioiih ol the Debpalcli of 1854 bad been 
cairii-il out. Tlie result of the Commission 
w.-i- lo iilav Ihe eoiilrol exercised by Govem- 
iiieiit. over education. Government^ wlth- 


dr.iwal was inti'iided lo refer only to secondaxy 
hist ruction. The id* a was to cncounge pri- 
vate enterprise in the founding of socondafy 
schools. But though the rocommendatlona 


parted to the higher clas.s*.s of yocit'ty would i q, the Commission included much talk of con- 
mduiilly ‘filter down to the loiver elusM-s. : and cautions and of the necessity of 

Uow little tnie it is tluit education (‘Oiild ever ' ... - 

inter down to Uic nuisses iii India by its own 
percolativc properties is cvid«ait enougn cvc‘n 


now when our* wide sysU-m of schoolh entirely 
fads to touch tlie majority of India's popula- 
tion. The Despatch of 18.54 inurUs a depar- 
ture from tlie * filtnitiun * pulie.y uiid a re- 
^Ogultion on the part of an eiiiigliLi‘ii*'d Gov- 
eenm nt of educational duties, even towanis 
eoctiouB of tile population who iiad never enier- 
tataieu the idea of GoM'riinu'nt obligations 
in tlKlr diructlon, Tlie nsult ot tlie Di'siKiich 
was the forniation or Dojmi it incuts ot Public 
Instruction jou 11iic.s wiiich do not ililfer at all 
essuntlally from Dcjinituieiits of Public ins- 
truction of the pre.sent day. Th**y r<-pie’;«nl 
a direct desertion of tin’ lamsf:: Jmre or fu'tra- 


maintaining a high standard, the addition ol 
a f miller r* eomimnidatiou that the managers 
of aided schools and colleges bo permitted, if 
they wished, to charge lower fees than Govern* 
nieiit schools of the same class led In the result 
to a general di'ieiioration of standard. The 
n‘COTnniendatlon.s of this Commission ampiwr 
to so/n(‘ as a eliarter of inefficiency. They 
arc the aieiiui* to educational institutions ran 
ns a biisirii'.ss proposition. Meanwhile, perhaps 
the most credit nble feature of the Comnus- 
slou’s Uepoit was its insistence on the import 
tanee of Primary lildiieuliori and its recommen- 
dation "that, primary education be declared 
to be that j»art of the wiiolc system of Pabllo 
Instruction which possesses an almost cxda- 


.. - ^ ( laiiii on local funds set apart foPeduca- 

rioft policy, and an alUmjit on the part ot provincial revenues.* 

Government to "combat iJie ignoraiie** ol tin: , <*pdihibli‘ feature Is its nx^ommenda- 

: people wUicb may be coiisi4lere»l the greatest i preference be given to tliat system 

DUIBO of the country. Another featun' of ^ regulates the aid given mainly accord- 

iihe Despatch was an outline of a UniveR'ity , |„j, ^ 1 ,^. re.sults of examination.*'' To pay 

aystem, which formed the basis of the scheme 
, .wlopted in 1857 when .Acts wj re jiaK-inl foi 
", incorporatioii of three U nivemities, one 
' .-’icnr Galcutta, one for Bum hay and one for 
/ ttadias. As Lord Curzoii said : " The Indian 
UlllvenltleB may bo described as the first fruits 
' the broad and liberal policy of iho Educa- 
mm Despatch of 1854.'* lie might have gone 
'.tnudlier and said that the hclicme ouGined in 
'>.11 not only originated Universities but coii- 
tilned suggestions for tlieii proper conduct 
srhose value lias only n'ccntly bt'cn undci.-^tood. 

Th Its proposal of a distinction bet ween " coiu- 
' ny m aogrees *' and " lioiiours " dt'grceH it 
. antIcipateB the actual procedure of at least 
one University, that of Bombay, by nearly 
sixty years. 

Private Agencies. 

The Despatch of 1854 and the orders 
based on it, together with later nssolutloiis'and 
modifications, organised education into some- 
thing like the present system. Government 
took the whole thing Into its own hands and 
established TTniV“rsitl*'s, coilcg*''*, high .«ehoola 
gud iiuddlc school:*. Ethiru mu* made to 


b.x rcMilts is wili'iilly to t'licoumgc the cram- 
ming instil lit ion. 

Great Expansion. 

'J'iic period from 1882 Ic the beginning of the 
new ci.'utiiry is one of plionomenal expansion. 
TImtc was a general stampede for education 
ami no jiropcr regard wus ^id to the standard 
Ol ijuiility of tlie product. It Is this period 
which if any deserves the opprobrium incurred 
by education in India. And It is the univer^ 
sitii'h winch stand out as the chief shmofS. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that students 
wi-n- being turned out with degrees attaobed 
'to their names w'lio could not be regarded as 
educated from any respectable Standpoint. 
As a man who is doubtful whether an act ot 
his really is so praiseworthy as the general 
eiiorus of congratulation bad led him to Rip- 
poec, suddenly, wlGi tremors at the thougM of 
the revulsion of opinion that Is sure to follow 
if he turns out to have* done wrong, feds certain 
of ills error, so our Governors and ObanceDois 
and Vice-Chanodlors of this period gradnaHy 
.".rrired at the conviction that somethinff was 
wrong wltii the seemingly cxccUont produot 
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4^4 UniversiUes Act. 

of the Despatch of 18r)4 and the Commission of constitutional reform.** In September of 
of 1882. Criticism ix-Raii fruiu without, but that year an educational conibronce was eon- 
finally it invaded iho spiieie ot Coiivoration vent'd at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curson. 
addresses. At last m lUOl the Viee-Chancelior in 1002 tiie Liidiaii Universities ConimtsslOD 
of the University of Calcutta made tliis state* was appointed and In 1004 %.\\ Act was passed 
ment: ** For ilie tli'it time, the Chancellor to a mend tht' law relating to the Univereitiet 

asks the Uitlvci>iiy to considur the possibility of British India. 


UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


The Cotnmi.-><%inii of 1S82, whlcii favoured 
tlic policy of withdrawing liiglier educatuai 
from the control of Covemment within Ct rt-aiii 
limits and of allowing colle,gi'S and hceondary 
schools conducted by private entiipsise to 
reduce their fees, though in riiaiiv (Mails it 
made adininihle proposalh-, 3(1 by its general 
. policy led to a general inenieienc 3 and lowering 
of standard in higher ('diieation. lii sona* 
matters it auilcipat<id all that has liillK'rtu 
been done. For example. In suggesting that 
there should be two siths in si'cuiidaiv seiuKil^, . 
'‘one lading to the enl ranee (‘\ainiiiaf ion oi i 
the Universities, the otls'i of a inoie piactii'al 
character, Intimded to lit youths fur coumu'Kbvl 
and other non-iitirary jmihuita,’* it still ami- 
clpates tiovemme.nt aft ion by many yeais. 
The Universities t'omiiU'<-iiiii ol IPiri piopored 
to make the Seluiul Tnial ('Mvminatioii, a pi*'- 
llminary test for eertain pioic-^Ktnv and p»>Rts 
in Oovemiiieid serviee and 1.o subMilutt' il 
for the Matriculation as a general (|ualitl(*alion 
oven, if possibh', as a test oi lUn(*'v. to enter 
the tluivcrHity. Tlie lahst stateiiK nt ol liov 
emmeiit policy (dut<‘d F*‘b. lin:)) n'-a'-eit-' 
and eniptiasises these proposidn, wliieh are 
an attempt to onfoiee tie* sugg('^tion of the 
Commission of 1882. But tin- general lelaxa* 
tioii of Govern nicnt eonliol seemed to J.oid 
Curzoii tlic radical evil of ids day. 

New Senates. 

Not to speak of the rwt^ring of ellieienev 
consequent on the lowi'nng of foes in school.* 
and colleges by private eiiteipiise, we may 
mention among tlie iiion glaring defects whioii 
Lord Curzoii had to fact' the mal-udiniiiMia- 
tkui of the Universities due to tin* ini>toKo of 
their composition. All kinds ol people liad 
crept Into t.he Senates ol 1 j iiiversit ies who 
from the true educational point of view liad 
BO business there. The iiiiiiiImts iiad becoiii*' 
Qnwieldy so t hat it was impossible to g('t passed 
even necessary reforms. 'I h ■ progn ss oi 
education was ri'tarded and inodetii innova - 
tlons simply Ignomd. As reounstitutod the 
Dnlversitlos have revised tiieir reguIatioiiM 
^d though they have nut ceased to be exa> 
pniniug Universities they have taken upon 
theniBelvoB the necessary function oi inspecting 
the .colleges affllialod to them. They t«i\c 
also' received powers of becoming teaching 
bodies. Little has yet been done to make 
-them that; but it may be Judged from iit> 
^iBcances in their Senates tliut they are becoming 
pDcreasingly conscious of tlicir po8sibllilie» 
■';ps duties in this direction. In the last Uebo- 
.^tlOD on .Education (Fob. 1913), it was 
''decided that the principle of an examining 
I and affiliating University must still be main- 
poined. Nevertheless a movement is pro* 


mised in the direct ion of “new local teaching 
and rei-ideiitia] Univeisilies within each of the 
pro\i(ict's in harmony with the bust modern 
opinion as to the right road to educational 
ellieieiiey.'* L'ndtT the present system it IB 
no loiig!'i im[)os.sibl(‘ to pass radical changes. 
The Senut*' o! rueh University' has biHsn reduced 
to one hundrc'd or ie^s in number ; and the Act 
lays down that in the eli'ution of members ol the 
.syndicate, the executive* body in the Uni- 
vi^rsity, a ci'rtaiii number of those actively 
*ngng(‘d in I'ducationnl work should be sclectoil. 
To quote from the. Fifth (Quinquennial Kovlew- 
‘Mil*- Colli ges have di fined rights of roprcsco- 
tat ion on 11 k' Syndicate, to this extent that 
among the eli'eted mi rubers of the Syndicate 
a number not falling short by more than one 
of a ma]oritv lnu^t be hi'ads or professors of 
(‘ol|eg(h. On*‘ l!niveiMty has required by 
itn legulation- that a majority of the elected 
ni'‘inb(‘ik> of tlie byiuiicalo shall be heads or 
profeM>-oi.r ol Colh^ges.” It is evident then 
iliat the wttrking ItodioH in the Universities 
liuA*' hei'ii cleaned up and are. now so consti- 
tuted us to eoutai'i the obviously essential 
educat ionui ('leiiu'iit , 

Policy of 1913. 

i TIk- influence of Lord Curzou on educational 
•' p*'ogie.-»h ha-, been generally salutary. For 
I 1 bough ins refoim.s had tlu: air of restrlctioD 
. a'ld raised a genoial outcry in India — “the 
l*':i.'>t that Lord C'urzon w'as chanted with was 
a di lit)erati' attempt to throttle Filgher educa- 
tion ill India.” (“Indian Unrest’* by Valen- 
tine Lhiio!) — it is nrv' recognised by enlight mod 
thiiik'-r.-* that nil braiiehe.s of cducatloi f re- 
(Iiiired caieful review. Before any quanti- 
tative incnasi' took place, it was necessary 
to ri form the qualitative basis. A glanee 
■ at ihe work done as summarised by the last 
(Qiiinqiieniiiul Be view will show how the ma- 
elnnery has bei'ii cleaned. The UniveraitiCB 
I arc now n spt'ctablc ; si'condary Bcliools have 
been iin]»roved and placed under stricter con- 
ditions of recognition; attention, thouficb in- 
sntlieiciil. has been paid to the training of 
ti iielii n ; in primary schools examinationB 
ha\e b<'en simplified, buildings improved, 
the pay of teacliers raised, the couraes of studies 
reiiM'd and widened. In these clrcumstanoeB 
till* Government liesoluiion of 1913 was 
Justified ill its aims to extend educational 
in.stitutloiiH on every side. It proposed 
lu double tlie number of orlmary stmools (a 
scheme which may be regarded as a compro- 
luisc between the policy ol laiasez fain and tlmt 
ot compulsory education), and to encourago the 
ebtablLshmeut of a greater number of second- ' 
ary sehoole on the lines of private enteiprlse 
by increased grants on cooditionB of sab;i^ 
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stOD to Government inspection, recoiznition, 
and control. One of the most Inti'reflting 
featorcB of the KcKolution is Govemment’B 
desire to develop the hostr-l In the 

words of the Resolution : ** 'ETip Government 

of India desire to see tiu* lio^itel sysU'ni d(>velop 
nntU there is adequate re'»ideiitial aceommo- 
datlon attached to every iMillege and secjoiidary 
school in India.*' Altogeth(‘.r tlie Resolution 
of February 10 IX ranks us a notable pronounce- 
ment, ranging us it does over e\ery conci-ivable 
topic, from the Univerships to wiiat is oftc'ii 
colled Female Education, u'itii a depth of in- 
Bight and a readiness to fare Ihe must eomph'x 
problems of finance and organ isat 1011 tliat 
augurs well for ediicatlonai pnigjt'ss. HuTe 
Is mason to hope that our ediieaiioiiu? system 
Id India will stand out as oru' of the niost re- 
markable achieve merit H in the Inston’ of impe- 
^rtal politics. 

University Organisations 

These Universities are examining bodiis 
with colleges affiliated to tlnin 'J'lv Govir- 
nor-Oeneral is the riiancellnr of tiie ITniverhily 
■it Calcutta and the head of the prnvineial 
Government the Cliaiict'lior of I'ach of flie other 
Universities. Thi* Viee-Chaneellor is nominated 
by each head of Oovenniieiil 'i'he rMcmWe 
body is tlio Syiidieute wliicli < now organiood 


f so as to contain a larger cdoeatlona] elemont.' 

I Over this body the Vice-Chancellor preiddes. 

; all other members being elected by the vartons 
Faeulties except the Director of Public In* 
j stniciion who is a member ex officio. The 
' sef:mtarial work of all ' univeisity business is 
; done by an olllcer appointi'd by the Senate, 

I Ihfc Registrar. Tlie legislative body Is the 
Hetiate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- 
culty being a section of the Senate appointed 
to control the work of a imriicular inibieot. 
The Facultii «< are in most cases those of Altsf 
science, law, medicine and engineering Tbert ' 
iH an Oriiiilnl 1 acuity in the Punjab-Unlversity 
alone. I'jacli ol tlie main branches of study 
ill a University is represented in addition by 
• .n Itonrd of Studi(‘s, that is, an advisory body 
whose duties an^ to look after tbe currlcnla 
, .and reeoiniiic'nd text books or books whiph 
: rt'present the standard of knowledge reanired 
in the various examinations. I'he ^nstc 
as a uhole consists of from 75 to 100 members, 
the in.aiority of whom are nominated by Gov- 
emrnt'nt, the remainder being elected oy tbc 
Senate or its faciUties or by the body of gra- 
duates of the University. 

A rommii'‘-ion under the Chairmanship of 
' T)r. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, is now inqiiirhigirto the affairs and 
lutui Ueulopmpnts 01 (’nlcutta University. 


UNIVIXISITILS. 


CotuHlulion . — Tlwie are in India tight Vniv,*rbiti(‘S with tin* following territorial liiults.— 



Tenitoriiil I imits. 

UnlverBity. 

Province (ineliuling any Native 
Slate uikI«t its political 
control and any foirien 
posses*.ion ineJiided witliin 
its boundurii'") 

Native State or CoIoDy. 

■ 

. Galcutta 

Reiigul, Jiurinu and Assiii. .. 


Madias 

3Iudras and Coorg 

Hyderabad and Ceylon. 

Bombay 

Bombay and Sind 

Baroda. 

'Allahabad 

United Provinces of .\gni and 

The States included in the 


Oiidli, the Centnil ProviiuMs 

Bajputana and Central India 


(ineliiding Berar) and Ajiner- 
Merwara. 

Agencies. 

Pimlab 

Punjab Nortb-We«t Fionlior 
Province, British Baluehi',laii 
and ]>elhi. 

' Kashmir and Balochistaa. 

Mysore 




Mysore. 

Benares. 

Patna 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 


t The RenarcfiVtiMfu Unitersify is denominational, and its jurfsdirtiOT is limftrd tc Per Sick. 
Tbs oonstitatlon and functions of the governii g hodicF differ from those of the other Unlvexeitfesii- • 
At Penarcs, administration is vested in a CovTt (which the fui'nmf body) and ir a smsUsx' - 
OmneU (mainly elected by and from the CoueOwhlchis the CMctiftceof the Coicrf; academic coo- : 
S? and in un executive Syndicate, The Court appoints the Chancedhr and ' 

^ V^CffiancelloT through election. 

’.Va 
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The Schools. 


Coorses and Examinations. 

The Matiteulatlon Examination is the test fot 
entiance to a Unlvorsitv. After matricula- 
tion. It the student decides to graduate in 
Arte, he must take a four rean’ course. After 
, two years he takes tli** Jnterinediatu Exumiiia- 
tlOD. After aiiotii r two years he may appear 
tor the Exaniiiii'it ion for Jiaefelor ot Arts. 


07 prIt*Ate management, ore inspected by the 
unlvor itles. Uiider the Ualverdties Act Of 
loot, the univ 'rsitl 's are empowered to malic 
r aulat*on-inr'gardtoth*reiids^noe of Htndents 
hut oivinu to th' <mal1 niimn'r o1 hO't''ls It la 
didbult lor colliges to comply with these 
r‘>siul.ition-. ^ith tin* as .i stance of Imperial 
•-ffiiit- many m-w hostel-, havi- been built in 
LileiKta. Tii r- nr , in addition to the arts 


The regulafions v.illi repaid to ilouniirs vary i iiV?„ V «rifh omi* 

Id the dillfrent Ciiiivei-sities. In UalciiUa , ‘‘'V ^ m die-il tnlle 


Id the dillfrent Cinivei-sities. In UalciiUa 
the liomairs and pa.is coiir.M‘i- are l-•‘p:lla 1 i•. 
In Bombay tlie imnoiirs sliuicnf takes in addi- 
tion to till' pa^s llirei' extra papurb. In M-idni- 
the honour?^ c is I a ken the yeui .ifli-r and 
in addition t<» the pass conrs- . Tie* di-jiree 
of Ala!»ti*r of Arts requiri-s a fiirthir l■.^urnlna> 
tion (excf'pt. in Madnis) wiiieli is (aken one 




jbacleiice, ins course is one of fo:ii \ear:>. In 
^mu Univerailies he ree<‘ivi tin; dc*un*e of | 
B. A., in others a s-parale il.-'.rn**' oi I'.. Se. j 
Where the separation beUve.Mi .tits and Stdence i 
is cleArly defined, llie .-.ludifit lake- tin- Infer, j 
Exaniiiiution in Sei.-nee two >ear after Ma- 
trlculallon. and two yeais att< i thi- evninina- { 
tion appears for tliat of li.rio. Tliose htu(i<‘nt.s j 
who choose a profes.sional eonisi*. p.i;., nirr*- 


inl lit', t-vi-nf v-oie* law' colhg-s with 6,479 
till :it . a mi lib r ol agrieultiiral colkges of 
W(ii.:>i two o-ily (I'oo i.i and lAMlIpur Collcg'S) 
.11*.- adiliat'd to a n.iiv r ity, and four 
•eL'ine iin«; eull>-‘;e-' avIucIi ari* aMiHat«d to a 
n ijv*. rs.ty. In Liu- art- colleges th. re are 642 
w\->)i *ii OI th-' roll.' : and a very small number 
le. fit pro e sioirii coll ge- . The Tjuly Haniinge 
M'tlicil (.'oil'g<' lor VVoiiii-ii .at Dillii, w'liich Ims 
JO 1 t) i>n start d. giv( < a lull medical couri^e 
loi nndicil £rr:>duat**s. 


I Schools. 

; Goveriimeni policy witli regard to schools 
has been to jirovide a small number of 
iiibtitui ion.s wliieli are to be regarded as 
! iiiodrU fur ]»nv:ite onti'riirise. At the same 
j tiini* they insist on a aareful inspection of all 
j ^eliools. \vlu‘1h<T Un-y are run by luunioipo- 


cultun', medicine or englmrrinj', fim«1 in mo^i | oi ioeal hoards, hv private Indivldu^ 

cases flret atUMid an Arts Gollfi:.* fur oi.e oi i or hj inissiunarA or otlier soeietii's. Private 
two ytsara before pna*e'>din 2 to tlie prof.*ssioiial ! enl eriirhe is eneiiuraged by an extensive syrtem 
Mihfip. Tie* Btndeiit who lins pradiiated as , ,)f grunts-in*aid, wiiieli are dependent on the 
^chelor at a Univenwly eiin giuUu.itu as a eifieieiiey of tie* scliool and its expenditure 
Bachelor of Ijiw in two yeais. • and g*}ner.al equipment. 

Tho. . .lurir Secondary Schools. 

I is .sonii dilliculty in the classiflcatiun of 
•<diuolH. svcondiiiy anil piiinury. Here the Fifth 


S I nnfuni f]Pl21J»17) wa 27, )••0; U.^.Vj in 
iloutta. 4,112 ill T.onibn'- n l ):*.'• in M.-.lra . 


2,684 in till T*Ui)jfih and oh.,ii in Mkdudvid 


Forth’ M.'ist !•' di-gn-'- durng tiv 


qU nuiiim, 1,816 w'< re ne^'e® tui in t.drutiM, 
870 In romiinv, 2SS In Madru , 270 in Hu 
Punjab and SftB in .Mlahniiad. 

Dacca University 

One of the must inli’restint; h’alures of Hi*' 
latest Oovernineiit Hesolutiun on ediieation i® 
the derision to found a leacliiim and residential 
' anlverdty at Itaeca. (lOviTninent also prof<*ss 
themselves willing to sanetion under C''itiiiii 
conditions tlie • stahllshiuent of similar iini- 
' ve^tira us oce.’Lsiiiii may demand. These rXM- 
trtrnenr may be n*garded as .m attenqit to cet 
► away from the alhlia-lin" an i i'xntnininu type 


|tui - I Uniiiuneunul U -vu'W U followi-d as Usving from 


till iij_ t.drutiM, • the iniector born’ral of Education. Si«ondary 
u , 270 III Hu , .setitioi- are di\ tdi d iiilo ICnr/Uiih and VfmaculaT 
III the lirst place. In tlus former English is a sub* 
'Cl ot iiiMrueiiun in rliu lower part and the 
lealiires of tli*' ' 'nediiiiii of iiiMriictiiHi In the upper part of the 
>11 ediieatioii i® ! In the LiUi r English is not taught in any 

'and residential "''V In <*>«■ M’eond plae,e t hew schools arc divid- 
ii-iit bIko tirnffs.** '• '*'* huih aiul middle schools, in the former 
I iiiidiT c.-il-iiii ' n^tIU(lluIl III its highest brunches Imds to the 
of similar iiiii- I loo'll of inutriciilatioTi for a University; 
id rinse ex»«- ' *•*■' I***'*' * instruction i.s carried to a standard 

atlemiit to iret i Ibrec years of that in high scboolB. 

l•\nlnHinl» true ' '*'”** ******** kinds of schools, English, 

> t Int ideal of a I Middle, and Vcrniicular, High and 


Of University audio conform to that ideal of a I I S « vermicular. Uign aM 

Bnlvonlty whirh r..niiiri» il not oiilv ... c.iif.r I "M. V 'l'’ 


Utliverslty which reqiiircB it not only to confer .i . v ...i - u* « 

degrcCB but to supervise the training of hiteliect j m,,7,'„uV »i''V I* 
and character us closely as possible. I ni..^,,7.i , 

Unlvenity oi this type will turn out gradu- s • ‘ ‘ rln.m^h tin, midiuin of 

ates who may be trusted to lia\e in their degns* 
satisfactory cixxlentinla niioiit tlieir general 
character ' and ahilitv. I'lider the existing 
the University tioiis nut graduates 
^MJrhoni It knows absolutely nothing heyood 
mliat it teams in examinurions. 

Colleges. 

Affiliat ’d lo uiiv isities .ire colleges which 
the iiniv-rsitA cone rmd ho* tin powir und. r 
W Art ot 1901 to in p rt and to r. gulati . In 
t.Am7. th“re were 134 arts college" in Britf.-h 
^dfa; and tit re Av.ri- In th sr- 47.13» -tud nt" 

The lncr:>Ase In the number of btiuli nts during 
the qtilr.r.ii 'imfmn (1 912-101 7> v'o® .'>8.0 p r 
ctmt. All colk‘g'‘.s, whether under UovcrniiKut 


Aiiglu-Venineular as tiiey eombino instruction 
thiiingh the medium of the veriiacnlar with 
111 "! :n.-i 1,111 Uiruiigh tin; medium of English. 
Jbai ft" tliere are so uiiiail a iiumbe.r of vernacular 
liiifli ®eh<*uls that they arc liardly worth in- 
eliidnig III a el.-issificatioii, and further as the 
v^riiac-iilur middle schools are simply the high- 
(’«t "tage of vernacular education and should 
tlu-ntore be Included in the primary uchool 
s^bleui, the Review regards the distlnctloa 
between English High and English Middle 
schools as a batisfactory classification 73ie 
di>.ihietiou hetwucii these two is slight. A 
middle srhool in the words of the ftevlew, **ls 
nothing mom than a high scliool with two or 
tlircc top classes cut off.*’ There are now two 
examinations w'hlch a boy may take at the 
end or hi® bchoul career. — (1) The Matrlcqlatlot) 
examination, (2) the School FfuM* 



Education in Bihar. 


Statement of Educational Progress In BIHAR and ORISSA. 


• 

1012-18. 

1018-14. 

i 1914-15. 


1016-17. 

Area in square mllrs . . 

(Male .. 
Population. . ] 

[ Female 

i 98.1 70 ' 

1 13,082,7(18 
Xochaiigi*. ' 
1 lS,827.:i23 

No change. 1 

1 

88,238 1 
16, 859, 9*29 

17.6:10,155 

No change. 

No change. 

Total Population . . 

j ;i(i,s(iO.Oo«. 

1 

81.490,081. 



Public IfMtitutioJifffor Male». 
Kumber of arts colleges 

Number of high sclioolti 

N Umber of primary schooin . . 

i 

7 

9:» 

22,452 

nl 

22.509 

7 

91 

21.8.19 

7 

94 

21,388 

7 

100 

22,104 

Male Scholar't in Pitbfic 
Instilulionv. 

In arts colleges 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

1.722 j 
2S.lJn ! 
592.212 

i 

j 2.0 4 12 

597, 9n2 

2.227 
:o.iSS7 
557,u4 1 

2, 115 
:12,81U 
517,721 

i 

2,575 

84,733 

574,520 

Percentage of male stht»iais in 
public iustitutiOiii> to ineh 
population 

1 

8*1) 

8- 9 

to 

4*0 

4*0 

Public Institutioms for pcmulen 

1 





Number of arts colleges 

Number of high school^ 

Number of primary sehoola . . 

1,498 

J 815 

;i 

2,069 

3 

*2,169 

3 

2,249 

Female ScftoUirs in PubUc 
iHstUuiions, 

In arts colleges 

In high schools . . 

In primary schools 

Percentage oi female scholars 
in public institutions to 
female population . . 

32,25*1 

• 51 

* * 7 

91.567 

' 55 

*8.37 

9.1,835 

j 

i i 

* *826 
95,896 

•65 

*880 

07,813 

•62 

Total Scholars ill iMaie .. 
public iaslitutioua \ 

i Female . 

701,485 

95,281 

71-2,508 

105,479 

1 673,715 

; 111,714 

671,490 

114,674 

688,190~^ 

100,281 

Total . , 

799,706 

817,982 

790,429 

789.164 ; 

707,471 

Total Souol ABS(both male an J 
femalc)iuali institutioi.s. .. 

847,244 

! 

861, 58a 1 

! 

886,309 

831,430 

845,025 

EagpendUure (in thousand ;> 
of rupees). 

Prom provincial revenues 

From local funds 

Prom municipal funds . . 

•28.11 

8, *24 

52 

■■ j 

ol.Tl 

11,*2’.» 

91 

80,73 

14,18 

1.08 

81,41 

10,57 

1,28 

29,58 

15,78 

1,73 

Total Expenditure from public 
funds 

81,87 

1 

45,91 


48,36 

47,04 

From fees 

Prom other sources . . 

18,11 

11,00 

20,60 

18.41 

21,12 

12,74 

22,67 

18.63 

22,37 

12.11 

CUiAirp Total ofExprnditubi: 

01,88 

79,93 

8S>79 

84,56 

1 

81,52 


ybtti 1912-18 is the first ycur oi’ the newly coustituted province oiLUuit 

aad t^ssa. 
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Technical Education. 


Primary Schools. 

4^ Here again there is a difliculty of classification 
owing to the different syiitcms prevailing in the 
different provinces. However th«*y are divided 
g^erally according to grade into lower primary 
and upper primary. Middle vernacular schools, 
olasBed usually uinong secondary heliuols, arc 
really only supiTior primary hclioolh and bear 
little ndation to the systrins pn'vailing in 
eecondary scliools. Primary schools as the 
lievlcw points out, have IjtM'ii defined us the 
CdUGOtinn ol the nins'^s iliroiich the viniueiilur. 
If the inediuiii of int-lnieHoii In' taken as the 
differentiation, then cleuiJy middle \ernaeiiLir 
schools ought to be classed as piiinary. Jii JOl.i- 
14 the number of these seliooU uus 110.1^50, in 
the Government itesolution of f’eli. iiJl-'J i> 
found the fuliowing stalciijent : “il, i> the desiie 
and hope of the Govern ineiit. of India to see 
L in the not distant fullin' some f>riiiiary 

public schools added to tJ.e lUU.OUO which 
ahrady existed for boys and to double the 4^ 
millions of pupils who now reeciv i- iii.-'lnietion in 
them.” 

A minor luodineatioii lu-ii intrudiieeti 
in the year under re\i(w (10iri-l(j) n garding 
the clORsificatiuii ol woUmby, tolx, jutUn^UahiSi, 
etc. Such of them us teueti all or a rea'-onabh 
liart of the primary eourM- are now ci.i'-sod as 
primary schools. FoniU’i'ly, tliey gmeruily 
appeared under the la ud “ oilier Seliools.” 

Primary to Anglo^Vcrnaciilur. 

The traiiHition from Primary to Aiigio* 
Vernacular scliools, tliut 1.-%, fiom primary 
to secondary ('ducat ion, is coiiipa table to 
the transition Iroiii a Hoard school in Knc- 
land ton siscunrlary school timh'r tin aiiihonty 
of a Municipality nr C'ounty ('ouiieil Pait 
iherc is a dltllculty owiir.* to the dilleieiit tys- 
toms prevailing in dinereiit. Pn^idenies. 
Hcveithelcss in all pioviinu's :i boy may bevin 
in a vernacular primary school and pa.-s from 
it to a secondary school. Aci'ordiiig to the 
Quinquennial ltcvi(*w. ” in Itoinbuv all ehildn'n 
OMMt begin in the veniaculur sclioohs betore 
pioCMKidlug to the secondary schools ; in other 
provinces children may do so.” (The italic.', 
ate ours). ” The point at which th' teaching 
of English is begun in the secondary ^chooL 
Is Ufually the highest point in tiie s<'condar>' 
aohool to which children from veniac'M2.ir scliools 
nan bo drafted; but in tiu' liiiiti^d Province' 
and the Punjab there are ^pecijll ariaugomoiitn 
, made to facilitate the truiiMtiou from the 
vernacular school system to the secondary 
school system of childri'n who have pursued 
the vernacular school coui.'h' to a iiighcr point 
than this.” (p 07). It may be u-seful to 
describe the actual proeeduie in one Pit-sldcncy. 
In Bombay, before procei-ding to an Aiigto- 
vomaeular school a boy mui-t. have passed 
Btondard IV of a primary school and a girl 
Otandard 111. The currieuliim of the first 
three standards of an Anglo- Vernacular scliool 
Is very similar to that of ihe last three stan- 
dards of a vernacular school (Standards V, 
VI and VII) — except that in the Anglo-Ver- 
naoular school English is added as a subject, 
tbongb not used in tho&e btundardii as the 
. medium of fiistractkni. 


Rural Schools. 

In the provinces ol Bengal, the POBjOh',; 
and the Central Provinces a dlstmo- . 
lion Is drawn between rum/ and ,ui%uii ' 
primary sChoolB. The * curriculum 
accordfiig to this distinction. In the CAma 
Provinces the distinction was, up to the 
Lime of tiie jiublication of the last iievieW, 
one of time mainly, to allow the boys to spend 
lialt their tinu' hi agriculiiual work. The ob« . 
\ix\. of rural :9ci)ooh> lb not so much to teach 
agiieiilnin' as to train the minds of prospective / 
.‘igricult iirist a ill an (‘lomciitary way. In 1005 
I an attempt w.’ih mad(' in Itombay to Intiodoce 
' agiiciiJtiiral text -books, the effect of Which 
; nuy only iai\e been to destroy the faith of the 
buys ill tliiir kither's primitive methods with- 
out. Jaiviiig any aiipi-t-ciablc iiitluencc on the 
imptosemcnt of agricultural practices. About 
a yt'ur ago a meeting of educational Insp^ 
tors dceidf'd against t-liis experiment. THie 
whole question of remodelling the rural sebodi 
coiirMi ii.ib boi'n rettoubidered, and in Bombay 
; at least tliat and tlie ordinary primary course 
; li.i\(‘ bei'ii brought closer together. A boy 

• who starts in a ruml scliool can now complete 
I the wiiole primary course in the same time a 

I a bo>; who starts in an urban school. Tbo 
! idea is that boys educated in rural schoolB ^ 

I bhould not b(‘ put nt a disadvantage. At the 
! same time — and t bis is important — on attempt 
I lia.! bi'en made to make rural education, bow- 
> ev<r ('leniciivar.N, form a system of elementary 
edui^tion wbK'ii should be complete in Itself 
111 lice the difteiviiices between rural educa- 
tion and ontinary iinmary education are' an- 
.mporlniit and iitd(.'finit(', in Bombay at least, 
llie last Government Besolutioii declaros.lt 
to be ”iK>t practicable at present in nwwt 
; parts of India to dmw any great distinction 
, t)"t Win'll the eiirrieiil.i of rural aud of urhao 
' priu.ary schooi^," but itj the latter class< of 
H(di(H)ls there is sjieeial scope lor practical 
; Icaohmg of geogniphy, school excursions, etc., 

: and the nature study should vary with the 
i ..‘iiviroijiiieiit uikI some otlier form of simple 
' KiiowJedgi' of till' locality might adi'antaaenusly 
r>( substituted for the study of the village map. 

I As eommti'nt teachers become avauablo a 
dill ereiii kit ion in the courses will be 
. pos£.ibl*;.” Such differentiation has long been 
tounc* a perplexing problem, and it may be 
. doubted whither with wisdom any but In- 
I (I 'limte difiercnces can bo introdueod. 

Professional and Technical Educhtioa. 

industrial mstiLutions are to bo found dotted 
ulioiit India, some maintained by Government 
uTiiei> by municix>alitics or local boards and 
I others by prixato bodie.s. One of the most 
iniportaiit Inst itutfons of this type is the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay There 
i< ui.<-n the v/cll-kuown Thomason College - 
I Biigineenng at Koorkec, the College of Bcienoe < 
' ut Poona, the Sibpur Ctdlcge in Bengal and 
-lie I'oii. g«' of'En'zmeerine in ManrMS. There - 
■ arc Schools of Art in tlie larger towns of Indfaia > 
I where not only architecture and tfie fine ^ 
i arts are studied but also practical crafts like ■ 

I (lottery and iron- work. Tlieie is also a school ' 

* of Forestry at Debra Dun In the ooitb of India. - 
' Besides these there are many medical soboidi '' 

i and colleges which prepare studeuts for tlw ^ 
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dogrecB of the various Univcnltles 
and of whteh the Grant Medical College In 
Bombay may be taken as a good example. 
There are agriciiltuiui college-*, tiie most im- 
portant of which IS the i*usa zVgi iculturaJ Col- 
W* and Kestarch Jn»tiiiite, which trains ex- 
perts in specialised bianciies of agricultural 
BOience, such as agneuiuiral chemistry, eco- 
nomic botanv, inxcoiuuv and oiitoniolugy. 
We may also meirrion the Indian Institute 
Of SciciKM! at lianuiilnre, the product oi geueroiiH 
donations bv the Tata iainily. Two institu- 
tions mark tlie progiess oi ediieational inleKst 
In the Jioinhay I'resideney. the Government 
Ina t.itiiM- i;i ocienei — lor whose eapac ous hii Id- 
ing (•eihlKiiii lie ‘i-ed a-i a iii.SMiiiii) the UoviTU 
moiit IS indebted to the generosity <H isir fowasji 
Jchangii, Sir Jacob Sassoon, and Sir Curriiiiiihoy | 
Ebraiiiiii — and tlie Culiege ol Coinini*rce, msti- ; 
tuti^d to supply teuehiug in eonnei tion wills the j 
establish iiieiit of u P'aculty oi Coinnieree hi the 
Bnivt'jsity. 

Colleges for Teachers. 


grants to schools under their sphere of inUnenoOt 
The education of the domiciled communittea baa 
bi*en founr* a. singularly perplexing problem, and 
in 1012 a spc-cial conference was summoned to 
consider the matter. The dllHculty is that they 
are a tiling apart from the ^mitral system of 
education devoted to Indians proper. 

Chiefs* Colleges. 

There arc four Chiefs* Colleges in India, 
rtr:— Mayo- College, Aj -er; Aitchison College, 
l..ihore ; Daly ('ullege, Indore ; and Bajkumar 
Colli-gi , It.-ijkot, These Colleges havi* been 
(‘stn hi idled esp (dally to imfiart education to 
Mu* sons ol Indian Chhds and llnlers of States, 
and an- doing good w'Ork in that direction. 

Educational Services. 

These are divided into (a) the Indian Educa- 
lioiiul .Ser\'ic(‘, (b) (In: riovincial Educational 
I SeiMee, (c‘) tli.. Suborduiaf'C Educational 
' Service. 


There are t mining colleges for .secondary 
teachers In various part.- ol India, and what are 
c allHfi ill boiiie. cases Tiiiining College.-, in othe^^* 
normal hcIkmiIs, for the, liaiiiinc of veniaeular 
teachers. As there has been eoiisidetablc 
dissatisfaction on aecoiinl of tin' dihctive 
qualities and pay oi l»a«lier> in selimils, Gov- 
ernment are now wakening to I lie linpoitance 
of paying more earetui :itleniion to ihej-e nidi 
tutlons and the last Itesoluiioii provider for 
a better scheme ol pa.v for leaelnrs. in 
a trumiiig grunt of :,0 iakiis w.-s t usid-* "y 
the Goveiiiineiil of 1. dia h»r (In* inipi'Ov iiu-nt 
<rf training facilities and til pay of teacher.** 

Education of Girls. 

Hitherto little acteulion has hem paid to this 
important hraiich of education, bin «tiiruig tli 
past year the Govt riinienl ol Jmlia have sit 
aoout iiinkiiig inquiries on tlie subjeeU Ewii 
Id the latest ' liesoluUoii nothing is deflniti'ly 
ptoposed though certain lines aie laid down for 
guidance of enterprisi in this direction. Uowever 
there do exist scliools and colleges tor girls, wiiile 
a number of the female sex are odueati d at iiidi- 
ktttlons common to both sexes. .Arts Colleges, 
Medical Colleges and the like adinil hotli male 
fMii female students, and a small peieenlageof 
women attend them. In those rresiJency 
Towns, however, where then* are no eollegws 
specially for women, it seems to be geiieniily 
fcoognisud that there ought to be, particiilaily 
when one remembers how iiuportaut it is to 
bri^ the influential class of women and niolliers 
round to some sympathy witli modem tlioughi. 
f yid ldcalaj||Ht may be presumed tliat Govern- 
ment will pay very limited attention to tills 
side of education until Indians themselvi's 
demand such a move. Most Indians object 
to InvaBions on their family life and take a 
'different attitude to women from that of West- 
cxn races. Still there are schools for girls and 
fomale inspectresses employed by Government. 

European Schools. 

\so Ai;e schools (or Europeans and Eurasians 
uaoiUmd they are iiispiMited by Government 
tboog specially appointed for the control of 
medio stools and for the allocation of 


(a) Indian Edueuiional Service. — The Indian 
Ediiciitnmal Service i.s comprised of dis- 
thigu.’-*Lied gnidinites ot Universities of the 
I lilted Kingdom, cliielly from Oxford and 
I'unibiidge. At tbe ticad of the Educational 
l>(X»iirriiient in each l*a>iU(‘iicy is the Dinictor 
of l*nidic 1 iiisl 1 netion, who is a member 
of the Service di awn from one of its branches 
and in ail eu.*es a member of the Legislative 
(uiiiieil of 111 .-* PicHideuey. Under him are 
Educational Otlicei* in three branches, (a) 
Inspectors, ((') Piineipals and Professors bf 
I'olli-ue-, ((*) I lead mantels of High Schools. 
I'nUei I In priMi't system It is still possible 
loi an Eiigli.'-h giu dilate sent out from home 
to «*tatl in one biaiicli of the service and paes 
irufQ one to another at the will of Government. 
Ml, vvitn Minu* few exceptions, .^tart•ut Wie pay 
Ol It*., ;*0U iiieitsem with an annual increment 
of R.-*. .)U per Mif-nsCiii. and go up to Its. 1,000 
per m< tiseiii, cirtain l)in*cturs ot Public lustruc- 
rion In-iiig pul on u» the salary of Rs. 2,500 per 
111 - hM-ia \ .small nunii)rr of p<‘r>-onal allow- 
ances was arranged in ISOO, when the service 
was i-e oigani-'ed and received its title. Thoie 
are lower alluvvanci*s of Its. 200 to Us. 250, 
higher allowances of Us. 250 to Ra. 500, and 
an .lilovv'iiice of Us. 100 alter fifteen years 
ol npiiroved service to those W'ho do not get 
any oi Hie other allowanci'S. Except for Uie 
Dlri'etor Ilf Puiilic Instruction, the limit of tbe 
p.m^pect of ii iiicniber ol the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, is Its. 1,500 a month, the avenasa 
prospects being considerably less. Thera la 
no short service pension. Schemes arc on 
l<s>t to improve tlie prosprats of the service. 
Mitbeilo tins -ervien which Is In reality one 
of ilic mo*,! iinporlanl in the country has not 
been rightly istiniated, though its membere 
are a" a rule men of real emture. Hence tha 
great diiliculty of recruitment, i’hc number of 
post.s in tlii.s service hi li)J7 throughout India 
wa** 2r>.'i. It is clear that tlie Service, is i|uder- 
staffocl. If one considers the range and Imjioit- 
ance of its work. Hitherto higher educo* 
tlonal work has been little appreciated In India, 
particularly by Eriglishnicit. Eow-a-dayi 
much is said of Its Importance, but little done 
for tlv>se who carry it out. 
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Of living of natives of India. The Aiimgin 
pay is Rs. 700, the ndnimam pay Rs. SOQ. 
There is a general division between two biMMiii* 


At the bead of aU Educational departinentB 
In Jndia, at the seat of Oovemtnent, fe the 
Member 'tor Education who 4t8 In the 
moeroy'n Bxecutlvi' Council, and supervlnea the 
work of the DppaTtin>*nfc of Education. Owing 
to the Importance* of the • work carried out 
in thin Dmrtment, there are Assistant instead 
of Under ^crctnrir.«. 

(0) Provincial Educational Service. — In this 
service also are found principals and professora 
of collrgus, iK-adiuastcte and inspectors 
of schools, and. in addition, translators to 
Government and incmbi*rs engased In other 
except lonal posts. 'J'nia serxicc is composts] • 
Of Indians and recruited in India, the pay | 
soheino being arrangt'd on a mucli lower scale I 
than that of the Indian Service in accordance | 
With the qualitlcatlona and the cheaper rates ' 


cs, collegiate and general. 

(c) Subordinate Educmtiogal' Service.—- T|ie 
majority of this service are beadmasten 
(a few), assistant deputy inspectors and aU 
the assistant niasttrs in Government high and 
middle sciiools. in Bengal a numner of poorly 
paid teachers nave been converted Into a 
** lower subordinate service." The pay and 
prtxtpccts or this ecrvicc aie not good, and much 
complaint is made of the inferior nature of the 
ti'iaciiins in schools iiin by Its members. In 
1007 tiic fiaiircM for this scr\'ice stood at 6,026. 
The maximum pay of this service is somewhere 
about Us. 400. The minimum pay used to 
be Ks. 30. blit Is now Its. 40 per mensem. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The grand total of pupils in all institutions I 
in 191 7-18 was 7,634,692. | 

27oCe (i). — ^In 1014-1 .6, it was decided to | 
exclude figures for certain Native States, 
which l)ad Lx'en previously included in the 
educational statistics of Tiritish India. This 
fact rciidiirs comirarisons with iiast years di- 
fficult. In 1014-ir), it wrouglit u dceieahc* of 
about 4,000 iiislitntions, a titird of a million 
pupils and sopv* 30 lakhs 01 exp..-iiditim’. 

ISnU (<<). — The percentages of pupils, an* now 
shown, not against l.'i per eeiit. of tin* population, 
but against the population ns a wliole. (The. 
population of school-going age wa^^ formerly 
reckoned at 15 per cent, ol tlie ])opulation). 

The percentage to population of pupils in nil 
institutions (both public and private) lor eacli i 
of the under-mentioned years is as follows ; — 


Year. 

Males 

Fcnialc'. 

Total 

lfill>12 

4.5 

•76 

2-7 

1312-13 

4.7 

*86 

2-8 

19 8-14 

.. 4.9 

•88 

2-y 

1914-16 

5.1 

•95 

3-0 

1916-16 

.. 5.2 

1-0 

3-1 

1916-17 

5.31 

1.03 

3.22 


The figure's for higlier Institiilions in lOlG-lT i 
weia as follows — 

.stales. Females. Total. | 
In colleges .. 5S.C39 742 57.SS1 

Insoeondary 

schools .. 1,18C..33.'> 43,435 1,234,770 

In prlman' 

schools 5,614,633 627,908 6,242,541 

Hie Dumber of those under training for the 
profp«sioD of teaching at tlu* end ol the quiu- 
munluro (1912-1917) was 19,396 who were 
^trlbntrd over 816 institutions. The number 
wf traini-d teachers is still very inadequate, but : 
great progeesn in this direction lin« been made | 
111 till- 'M.-uli'ii'' Piv-iktiiey. 


Tilt* number of Muhammadan pupils (at the 
e.nd 01 the qiiiiinueuninm 1912-1917) was 
1.82t,U*;4. 


ExpENomniB. 

Till* total expenditure in 1916-17 was Bs. 
1 l,2.s,Kt,00(). Ol which Tts. 0,14,80,000 came from 
puldie iund»-. T'ee- aroountid to 3,18,71,188. 
Tht total exijcnditiire on edqpation in Bengal 
was 213 |:ikh*<: in Madra« 216 lakhs: and in 
Bombay IS.*) I.‘ikh'«. 'J'he public cj^mdituro 
in BtmgnI amountid to 90 lakhs. In Bfadias lo 
1J2 lakhs, and iu Bombay to 97 lakhs. 

Principal developments.— In tlie year 1912- 
13, the following additional ^lotments from Im- 
pel lal funds were announced for education in 
provinces and politically administiniid areas— 
310 lakhs non-reeiirring from tlic surplus revenue 
01 that year, and laklis recurring from the 
revenue ol the year 1913-14. 

The following talde shows the various Im- 
isrial grants made up to tlie end of 1916-16 
(Indian KiJiicntion in 1915-16): — 




Lakhs of rupees. 

( imiit'' Ol 

Recuirlng. 

Non- 

xeeuring. 

1910-11 

. . 

, . 

98'00 

1912 13 

■ ■ ■ • 

06*00 

3,87*18 

1913 14 

roid .. 

*• (.New . 

60*00 

65-00 

• • 

•95 

1911 15 

roid .. 

• * New . 

1,15-00 

0*00 

12-205 

1015^16 

roid .. 
•• (.New . 

1,24-00 

• I 


Total 

4»28*00 

4,98*38 
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Recent Developments. 

The iDRio devtlopments have been describ- 
ed In the resolution W'hich appeared in the Gazette 
of Imtia published on the 22iid February 1913, 
which also laid down the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 'J'lic year witnenaed the 
assertion at the Intprrlal Durbar l)y com- 
mand of Bis Most Gracious Majesty the Kbig 
Emperor of the predominant claims of edu- 
cational advancement, tlie announcement of a 
rccurrlni; imperial grant of rxi lakhs for the 
promotion of truly popnlei education, and the 
nigh expression of his hopes and wisluss for the 
expansiou and iinprovement of ciliieation 
delivered by Bis Maj<sty tin* Kinn-Empernr in 
mcfously receiving an a<ldress presented by 
the Calcutta University. In addition to the 
recurring grant of fiO laklis a iceurring irrant of 
10 lakhs uas suncMnned for uiiiveisify and 
higher education, and a non-nvurring giant of 
66 lakhs was also made. Tliere has been 
expansion In expemiiture accompanied by an 
Increase of tliosc under instruction. 

Other features of iceent years have l>een the 
GoUectioD of materials for tiie pn'punition of 
extensive schemes for the. spread of ei(‘ineiitary 
education, and, in certain proviiici's, for tin* im- 
provement of secondary and female odiication : 
the growth of new idea** n'garding university 
teaching, which has rt'su t(‘d in t lie jiroposal for 
a teaching and residential uriivt rsii,> at liac'fu, 
achemes for the estalilisliment ol lJniM‘r''ities 
at Nagpur gild llangoor, and the ehtablislmient 
ctf ProtesBorships, Itcadcr-hips, and Diturer- 
ships In Universities likt' tlio-e ot Cal- 
GUtta and Bombay ; tin* generous gifts 
of Sir T. N. Polit and Dr. Basil Ikdiari i 
Ghose to the Univ<*r>'ity of C.uleutta : i 
the creation of a department of indu-trh's ] 
at Madras as a portion of the selieme ! 
of iiidiistrial training and develofinicnt ; th«* 
sanctioning of an indii.^triai selieme for the i 
Central Provinces ; the institution of a college j 
of commerce in Bombay ; an inquiry carried i 
out by Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson into the < 


question of bringing technical institutions Into 
closer touch with the employers of labour; 
tlie institution of an Oriental Besesreb Insti- 
tute; and the conference held In July 1912 bn 
the education of the domicile)^ community. 

Important action has been taken In the 
United Provineee where vernacular has been 
made the sole med him np to the Middle standard. 
The school-leaving ceriifitate lint been establi- 
shed in Burma, and a sclu'me has been framed 
lor Ajmer-JJprirara, Bombay and the Pta^b 
havi‘ mad(> systematic arraiigt'mcnts for the 
medical inspectjoii of pupils. 

V.*w tin ivcr.-«i Lies have Iwen started at Patnai 
My-oie and Dinan^s. Patna is a university 
ot" ihc' afTiliating and provincial type. The 
elective I'lcinciit of its S nate is strong! r than 
ill thi oldi r provinei'il univcr>aities ; and there 
i's aKo :ui attempt to concentrate enlirgiate 
t(‘aching in eert.iin ci ntn*** IMyaore University 
ha^- it^ III adq Hill t* r*^ in My<^ori » and colleges 
ill that city and in Bangalore, "^iiares Univer- 
sity i< a donuniinational in- titulion and makes 
proviuinn lor teaeliiiig in nligion; and it does 
not niliiiiitc colt g< )■ outside Ihr city oi Benares. 
It has also mndi a new diparture by Including 
aeadeinic council.- among its governing au- 
thorities Tii(‘ eon litntion of new' unlverdties, 
uot.'ibly Dacca, li.'i' b**i n di I.ayi d until the report 
ol till* C.*i!ein.ta University Commission has 
been i nbli h(d. 

The war iue- not been witlioui its effects on 
education in India. The ranks of tho«e engaged 
in ediientioital work have to some extent bc^n 
deplet4‘d, and great difficulty has natunUlx 
arisen in iccniinng professors and iuspecton 
from England. Financial stringency caused 
l>y till- war li.'is led to a general fiolicy of economy. 
But, ill spite of all these adverse eircuinatancy. 
gmeral progress has not lieen impeded. Tab 
ligurob of increase, given elsewhere, arc not 
unsatisfactory. It imiy, however, be said tliat 
till* g> iieral e'xpaiisjoji ’of education, though tor 
trom chixked, has been to a certain extent 
retarded. 
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statement of Educational Progress In ASSAM. 


• 

mom 

1913-14. 

■B 

1015-10. 

1916-17. 

Area in square miles . . 

f Male . . 
Population . . ^ 

«1.471 

3,038,2.^7 

r 

Ko eliajige. j 

.53,015 1 
3,407,021 I 

No cliange. 

No change. 

t Female 

Total Population . . 

3.121.570 

7.0.V.».8r»7 , 

1 

3,210,014 j 
o,7i3.o;:r, J 

Pu&fib JnsAUtdiom for Males. 






Number of arts collcfirs 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Number of IiIrU scliools 

27 

20 

30 

32 

36 

Number of primary selinoJs . . 

3,r,;}4 

3,7«‘.0 

3.020 

3.859 

.3,868 

Male Scholars ui PuNlr 
Iiistitui'wv^i. 






Xn arts colleges 

30(1 

111 

550 

592 

687 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

o.itsr, 

11.180 

12.223 

12.182 

13,542 

J:. 8.231'. 

loti,.'»8 1 

102,201 

101,012 

157,046 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public Institutions to male 




population 

4 0 

‘ 51 

r.-T 

5-7 

5-7 

Public InstUtitions for Females 

Number of arts colleges 






Number of high schools 


0 

2 

n 

2 

Number of primary bchooU , . 

2:0 

3nu 

315 

333 

S29 

Female Scholars in Public 
JitstUutious. 






In arts colleges 


J 

1 

1 

1 

In high seltoolK 

3.'.2 

411 

434 

418 

428 

In primary schools 


20,032 

21,587 

21,730 

24,702 

Porcontago of female scholars in 
public iiiAitutiors to temale 
liopulutiun 


1 • (»0 

•82 

•84 1 

•86 

Total ScuoT.Aiu!i]i ( Male . . 

108.301 


lOo.hOl 

1 00 524 

1 197,096 

Itubliciiist-itutioiis •{ 





I r<'iiiale , 

] 0.085 

22,747 

2(’..7(5l 

27,321 

27,723 

Total 

187,440 

208,133 { 

22(},052 1 

220,815 

224,819 

Total Soholakb (both male 






andlemal'Oiu all institutions 

104,288 1 

215,111 

233.883 

237,485 

233,013 

Expenditure (in thousamls 






of rupees). 

From provincial re von ues 

7,71 

10,70 

12,33 

12,28 

0,97 

From local funds 

.5 82 

0,25 

7, SI 

7,26 

7,33 

Ffom municipal funds . . 

10 

3:; 

44 

43 

3 

Total Expenditure from public 






funds 

13,09 

17,31 

20,58 

19,97 

17,63 

From fees 

3,02 

3, t>0 

3,75 

4,39 

4,65 

ISliom. other sources 

2,33 

2,44 

2.21 

2,52 

3,31 

GBAim Total of Expenditure 

19,04 

23,28 

26,54 

20,88 

25,59 


' — ^Tlic year 1912<13 is the Uctit year o£ tile newly constituted province of Assam after 

. tbartHaistrlbutlQii. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


1012-13. 

1013-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17 

52Sl 


f 

5744 

573 

1 


No 



221,300 y 

Nocliaiigo. 

change.^ 

229,342 

230,343 

j I7,-.,f.:!7j 


1 

182,207 

182,476 

j 300, 0!)? 



411,549 

412,821 

i 

i 

! 2 


j> 

2 

2 

! <• 

0 

«•» 

0 

7 

1 (;*> 

70 

82 

87 

96 

i 

s 

‘ 210 

230 

2s0 

309 

304 

' 1,^30 

l,7eSO 

1,015 

2,011 

2,004 

■ 3,007 

4,877 

5,181 

5,305 

0,064 

i 3-0 

3- % 

3* 7 

3*8 

41 


’“jo 

” ’*10 

■“’13 

*’“u 

1 ... 

) l.V* 



:::: 

.... 

j 101 

510 

5 13 

■‘701 

“’588 

I 

• 00 

• O'J 

1-0 

1-0 

i 0,031 

-,5.S0 

8,250 

8,040 

9,637 

! 041 

1.1.70 

1,7.71 

1,980 

2,008 

{ 7,:.78 

8,7'h; 

10,001 

10,020 

11,540 

11,275 

IJ-OIJ 

r3.200 

14,085 

14,505 

1,22 

(10 

1,02 

3,44 

2,20 

0 

27 

33* 

42 

64 

14 

47 

55t 

50 

52 

1,45 

1,43 

2,80 

2,30 

3,36 

41 

83 

91 

03 

^ 1,13 

^ 41 

07 

1,U8 

1,24 

9,84 

3,37 

2,23 

4,79 

4,55 

12,33 


* Area In square milt s 
Population 


I Male 
' t IVttiale 


Total Pop ula ti o n 

Public Institvtions for Mali’s. 

Number of arts collop s . . 
Number of liiRh schools . . 
Number of primary seliooi.. 


Male SchuUm iii Puhl'u Insi nation: 



colloK'*'* 

igU schools 

Imary schools. 

entago of male slIioIuv-^ in I'lih 
Institutions to luliialc popul.itloii 

Public I nstitiUiu'as for FemuU s. 

Numlier of arts colic ges . . 

Number of high schools . . 

Number of primary & o liools 

Female Scholars in Public In fitu1ionf.\ 

In arts colleges 

In high schools 
111 primary schools 
Percentage of female scliol.n.- in pubU. 
institutions to female populj ti(;ii 


Total Scdolaus in public 
institutions 


(Male ..t 
lie ] \ 

. . ( I'clual'* . I 


ToI'AL 

Total ScbolAUS (both male and Icmalt 
in all iiistitutiujis) 


• Expenditure {in thousands of Rnpevs). 

From pro vi c cia ] re ven ues 

From local fuiuls 

From Hunlcliml f uuda 


Total EXPENDlitJUUfrom publlcf umls. 


From fees . . 

From other sources 


GAand Total op expenuituue 


* Includes Provincial contribution of Bs. 12,57(1. 
1 Includes Ftovincial contribution of Bs. 9,763. 






The Mahpmedan University/ 


‘ Tbe movement in favour of tninsfbiming 
the Matomedan Anglo-Oricutal College at 
Allguh Into a teaching and reHidcntial Uni> 
Venlty was started as early os the end of last 
oentnxy. It was hoped that the foundation 
of siidi an Institution would awaken aniong 
Sfataomedans the memoiy of their old seats 
of learning and prove an incentive to them in 
the future to regain the lutcUoctnal erninenot^ 
from v^ich they seem to have fallen of latt* 
years. Some time ago it was observed in a 
government report that the baekwardiit^ss 
in education on ttie part of Afahomedans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to indilferonce 
and partly to tlicir oduciitional wants not 
being the same as those of tlie reTnaiiider of 
^ popnlation amongst whom they live. In 
this year’s report, however, it is staff'd that 
a remarkable awakening on the part of Alaho- 
medans in tills diiec*tion lias been witnessed 
during the last decade, when the total nuinbt*r 
of pupils under instruction in all classes of 
InstitutiouB rose by nearly tiO per emit. On 
the other hand in the mattc'r of higlier ediica> 
tlon their numbers remain well below that 
proportion notwittutandiiig the large n'lative 
Increase. It v*as the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed 
X^n, K.O.S.I., years ago to place the benefits 
of a liberal education within the r<‘ueh of the 
Mahomedan oommnuity and in 1875 a school 
was opened which tlirec years later was con- 
verted into the Aligarh College. Under th': 
inspiring influence of Mr. Iteck and of Air. 
(now Sir) Theodore Mori son gn»it strides Icivi- 
been made. The college is now afliUated to 
the Allahabad University for the First Arts 
and B. A. for the B. sc. in mathematics, clunnistiy 
and physics, for the M. sc. in matiiematiec 
and rhcmlstiy and n. so. In math(nnatic.s ; 
and for the K. a. in English, Arabic, IViinan, 
Banakrlt, History, Philosophy, Political Eco- 
nomy and Mathematics. The studimts of th<‘ 
e<^ge are also instructed in the theology 
and fiiitli of Islam. 

State of the Project. — ^Ilis Uigliness 
the Aga Shan, the foremost Indian Mahoinodan. 
had for some time been waiting until the time 
was ripe to make on appeal for fimds for the 
UnlveiBlty, which he hod constontly held befoit' 
his oo-icllglonlsts as the educational goal to- 
waids which they should strive. Ho couodved 
that the moment liad arrived in 1011, when 
ffis Majesty the Sing Emperor visited India 
to announce in person his (toronation to tils 
^dlan people. As the result of a spirited 
appMlf followed by a very active personal 
canvas. His Highness was able to secure promisi's 
aggregating some thirty lakhs of rupees. A 
draft constitution was drawn up and a cousuit- 
ativo committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the Secretaiy 
of State, an d on the question hi the risht of 
ailUlatingln particular there wag a sharp differ- 1 
enoe of opinion. Gtovemment laid down, no in , 
the case of the proposed Hindu UnlveB^ity, | 


that the new university should not have ths 
power of affiliating Moslem institutions in other 
parts of India. Thereafter the project lapsed. 

Ill 1 91 when the H indu University movement 
rrystallisc'd In the Hindu University Actfur- 
tlior st<epB were taken to come to an agreement 
with the Government of India. The Govern* 
mimt liowever laid down at once that the princi- 
ples go verniiigthc constitution of the Hindu Uni*' 
v(*rsity would be applied to aU othcrlnBtltnMons* 
of a like eharactor, and that they were not 
preiKired to consider any proposals, or to' 
receive any deputation. Which did not accept' 
this governing rule. On October 15th, 1016, a ' 
meeting of the Moslem University Assooiatlan 
was held .at Aligarh, under the presidency of 
the Itaja of Malumidabad, when it was pror 
IMised tliat the meeting recommends to tbo 
Moslem Univc'rsity Foundation Committee 
the acccptaiieo of the Moslem University on 
the lines of the Hindu University. The leso- 
lutiou was declarrsd to have been carried, but 
this was subscqu(>ritly disputed and an official 
of the proceedings was Issued. It is 
evident tliat whatever transpired at tiie Allgarii 
meeting a large number of Indian Moslems 
are not prep'ired to aenept a constitution lot 
their University similar to that of the Hindu 
University, and tlmt there is no prospect of 
agrt'einent. Nor is there tlie slightest prospect 
of tlie GovTniment of India agreeing to any 
iiuarkedly diffenmt constitution. The inos- 
prH:ts of the University materialising are tbere- 
fore exceedingly remote; It is a carious sequel 
that tile Uiuclu University, which was a poor 
sv'cond in tlu? field, should liavo receivea its 
Act and be proceeding with the neeesaaxy 
buildings whilst the Alosleni University, started 
I long befoiv, should be. indefinllcly hold up. It 
' h.is h en proposed that the interest on the 
funds subscribed should bo devoted to other 
('ducational objects, such as scholarships; 
but this is opposed by some of the sul^ribm, 
who iiudntain tluit they Bulracribed to a Uni- 
versity, and if the funds are not to be devoted 
to this purpose they should bo returned to tho 
; donors. 

; Alteration of Plans. — In April, 101!!^ at a 
, meeting of the Foundation Committee the wltow» ' 
,iug resolution was -passed; — 

! That this meeting of the Moidem Unlvbntty' 
Foundation Committee hereby lesolves with ie%- 
ferenco to the letter of tiie Government of Zadlit; 
Education Department, dated Delhi ITtii FebnK' 
ary 1917, D. O. No. 66, that the Oomndttee iv' 
prepared to accept the best tlnivertity oDihe ihMS 
of the Hindu University. It further anthmling . 
tha llegulatlon Committee appointed at Its' 
Lucknow meeting, with the President and Boidi^'; 
rary Secretary of the Moslem University i 
tion as Its ez-offldo members to take r 
steps in oonsultBtian with the Hmu the P. 

ACember for the Introduetfon of the 
Univei^ Bill In the Bopetta" 
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Patna University. 


JU soon as the new province of lUhnr and 
Orissa was canatitnted in 1012 it was recni«nis(Hl 
tluii in Older to make it a Bclf-contninod pro- 
vliioe it was necessary to furnish it with two 
InsUtntiQns in particular, vis,, a UiRli Court and 

Unlvorslty. The High Court wis first estab- 
lished. A Committee consisting of 17 meinberK 
, was appointed in May lOlO. to draft a scheme 
for a university. It made its rej>ort in Marcii 
' 1014. The report was published a.id after 
considering the criticism on tlic proposals the 
‘ liOCal Government submitted tlicir revised 
sohemo to the Government of India in Muy 
' 1015. This scheme was revised by ti»o (toverii- 
ment of India^ was sent in Octoiicr liilfito the 
. Beorotary of State for India who ga\e it his 
sanction. Tlie Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair. tlic 
Bdncational Member of the Govemmont of 
India, introduced this lUll in the Iinporinl 
Legislative Council on the 27tli Scpr'cmbei 
lOflh 

The provisions of the Bill were strongly 
oiltlclBGd In the pubic press and in tlie Legisla- 
tive Council. Those which evoked the widest 
opposition related to tiic rostrictions plaet^d 
on tho creation of now colleges, the poweia 
vested in the Cliaiicullor and the Lo<^al (tovern- 
ment, and the conferring of iiidupcndejit powers 
on the Syndicate, wltliout retorciice to tlic 
Senate of tho proposed University. Tlie Bill 
-was referred to a Select Committee on the 
understanding that it would be reconsidered 
In the light of these criticisms. Tlie Select Cuiii- 
mittee submittod a unanimous rejxirt ree.oin- 
mending drastic changes in the draft measure. 
The BiU, as revised by the (.'oiiirnittee, was 
rronblished for the information of the imblic. 
Ihe Educational Member of the Govi'i'umcnt 
of India moved at the meeting of tlic Imperial 
Le^ativo Connoil, iicld on the 12t]i September 
10l7f that the Select Committee’s report be 
taken into consideration. There was a debate 
on Idiat and tho next day on the Bill, at tiie end 
of which Sir Sunkaran JKair inovtsd that the 
Bill to establish and incorporate a University 
at Patna, as amended, be passed. He observed 
tl^ l^e Bill did not satisfy the extreme advo- 
odiCS of efficiency or those wiio thought that 
rac Topresentativea of popular opinion and 
acBtlment have not obta ined f u 1 1 control . That, 
he Added, was perhaps in itself a rccommcuda- 
tioa. The motion was put and agreed to. 
The Act received the assent of tlie Govemor- 
Ckoeral on the 18th September 1917. 


of the Senate and the Ssmdicate and of inspect- 
ing tlie University and of visiting and inspecting 
the Colic ‘cs, bof h generally and for the purpose 
of seeing that tlic proceedings of the Univomty 
are in conformity with the Act and the Begnla- 
tions. He may, by order in writing, annul 
any such proceeding whicli Is not in conformity 
wiili the Art and the Regulations, provldra 
iiiiat, before making any such order, he shall 
c.'ill upon tho University to show cause why 
such an order should not be made, and If any 
cause is sliown vrithin a reasonable time he 
shall consider the same. 

Tho Vieo-ChaiiccJlor is to bo appointed by the 
Ijocal (iovoromciit for a term of three years, 
lie will be oligiblo for re-appointment from 
i.ime to time, provided no such re-appointment 
is far more than two years. Besides presiding 
at meetings of the Senate and tho Syndicate, 
lie is ein|)ow(‘.rod to appoint officers and servants 
whose aggregate ciiiolumenta do not exceed 
iw'o hundred rupees a month: and also to 
visit aud liiRjicct colleges. 

The Senate is to consist of not less than 
sixty aud not more than Boventy-live ordinary 
Fellows. ’I’lie following ex-officio fellows are 
not iiHliidcd in tiiis number: the Vice-Chan* 
ccIloT, the iiieinbors of the l^eciitive Connell 
of the Ideutenant-Goveruor, the Bishop of 
I (/hota Nagpur, tiie Director of Public Instmc- 
' tioii, and the Principals of all (Colleges in which 
I instriictioii to a degree standard Is given. The 
I incmbers fif the first Senate am named in the first 
! schedule to tho Act, bnt in the next and sue- 
'ceodiiig Senates fifty ordinary Fellows will be 
. elected b> the teaching staffs of the affiliated ' 
I colleges, by graduate toachers of registered 
j schools, by registered graduates, and by specified 
; associations or Tiublic bodies. The Senate is 
the. supreme governing body of the University. 
Tlio SyiidiiMtic is to consist of fourteen members. 

- Special jirovislon is imulc for tho representation 
of Urishu both in the Senate and the Syndicate. 

The fiulleges affiliated to tho University are 
of i w'o kinds : Colleges of tt^c University, whose 
liuiidiiigs are situated W'ithiu a specified area, 
aud Bxtcrual Colleges, whose buildings are 
situated in one of the four following towns: 
Muzulfarpur, Bliagalpur, Cuttack, Hasaribagh. 
It is provided tliat this condition may be fUs- 
pensed witli in any particular case with the 
sanction of tlie Government of India. 


Thb body corporate of the Patna Univer^ty 
‘ ta of the Chancellor, tho Vice-CliancelTdr, 

* late. The Lieutenant-Governor of 

Orissa for the time being is the 

, and has, by virtue of his office, the 

cf presldbig at Gcmvocattons of the Univor- 
^ confirming proposals for the conferment 

degrees, of finally deciding any 

regard to the eleciion of members 



The fvatarcs of tho Patna University which 
diifprcntiuie it from the five older non-denoml- 
national universities are: tlie powers of the 
Chancellor which are on the lines of those of the 
Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University^ 
the composition of the Senate which is predo^* 
nantly elective, and the combination of the 
characters of a residential and an affiUattog 
Unlvemity. * 



424 Mysore University. 

Ibe Mysore nnlverstty was constituted nnderi The income of the University from all sonrees 


Begoltition V of 1910, for the better encourage 
Uent and organisation of education in the 
State, His Highn esB the Maharaja is the 
Ghaaoellor of the Joiversity. imring tlie 
year 1010>17 It comprised two constituentj 
ooUegps, vis., the Mahaiaja's Collrgo at Mysore/ 


[.amounted to Rs. 8,66,648 and jbhe expenditure 
to Bs. 3,84,450. Of the total receipts, a simi 
of Bb. 8,06,000 was received as grants from 
Government, Bs. 37,300 as gfante from private 
personB, Bs. 1,846 as examination fees, Bs. 

- . , 20,433 fees from Colleges, Bs. 304 fees for the 

m-quarters of the Uiiivctbity, and ihe|i‘('gl^(tratloii of graduates and the rest was made 

Central College at Bangalore. ; up by other receipts . 

The Council is the executive body of the; Other important items of work done by the 
University and consist' d of It) membt'rs.i University during the year were the framing 
The Senate consisted of .'j8 i'ellows. The twoiof courses of studies for the It.* Se., B. £., B. 
facolties of Arts and Sciences were constituted! Com., .and M.A., degree examiiintion ; wurmng 
and their Beans elected. jnnt details lor the institutions of B. E., B. Com.. 

The year 1916*17 being a period of transition, B. T. and medical courses; framing nilcs of 
- provision was made lor such of the classes oi bu<^iness of the Council and the Si natc : framing 
the Madras University as were found nece^s.a^y, ordinaiieeKforregiilatiiig the election of Fellows; 
work under the Mysore University beginningj gauging the r(‘rjujrem>'n1s of the two colleges 
with the second year class. As a tKinsitory ior the next 5 years ; traming a scheme for ue 
arrangement, parsed intcrmcdiiiio c.oinlid.atr s'.aetivitii’s of the publication bureau and the 
of the Madras University w'erc admitted to the lilxtensiun 3.felureK Board; publication of a 
Booond year B. A. class. The total number.^ on ilxioklet regarding IJic rourses of studies and 
the rolls were 27.'i in the MaiiarajaV (‘-oilege and'text -books and ol tiu‘ 1st number of the Uulver- 
813 in the Central College, the iuira))er of stu-lsity Maga/Jnt'S ; and prcftaration of a handbook 
dents In the second yesir B. A. class in them 'to the Univ(>rsity. Towsirds the end of the 
being 40 and 37 respectively. 'year Government c.anetioned the institntion 

^even cndowmeiiis of the aggregate v<aliu jof the faculties of Engineering and Commerce 
of Bs. 79,638 wen^ offered to tiio Universitylln tlie Unive rsity so also the opening of the 
and accepted. Of tidn amount Bs. 30.3761 b.Sc. classes in the Ci'iitral College from the 
was oontrlbuted by Mr. Naviiiam ltam.uiuja-:ucw ariuli-miesl year. The constnictlon of 
charya, and Bs. 20,000 by Liuiy Kaveri Bui' University buildings at Mysore made good 
Erishnamurti. progn ss during the year. 


Burma University. 


Buring his vi.«iii to Bangoon hi Dectinbtr 
1010, H, 3fl. the. Viceroy sivid that, proin^sals 
for a Burma University had long been unde r 
consideiUitiun and he hopi'd that a final sid.dc- 
incut would soon be reached enabling the 
Province to realise its clierihlied .aspiral ion. 

Com'siiondence relating to the scheme and 
* draft Bill for tlu^ Uuivers.ly was piib- 
Ilshcdin April, 1916, together witli an explana- 
tory note by Mr. J. G. Govern ton, Dirc’ctor 
of Fublie Instruction. Mr. C'Ovcnilon .says 
that the draft bill of 1013-14 has been eiitin ly 
recast on the lines of the ifiiidu University Biii. 
While the complicated constitutioiiiil maelitiu ly 
of the Bindu University has not been .adopted 
the priucipleB of an-angement governing its 
BUI have been foUowed. 'J'hus the BiU itself, 
oontaluB definitions raid a statement of ttu* 
various anUiorltles and Ofllcers of ttie Univci^ 
Bity and of their functions, general provisions, 
regarding incorporation, tenure of proper! a, 
admlnis^tion of funds, admission of institu- 
tions, award of degrees and dijiloinas and clauses 
conferring emcigi'ncy powers on Goveniment 
and enabling tlic authorities statc'd to frame, 
amend or repeal statues or regulations. 

MCMllfied plans. — ^A letter, datt'd tJie 
2nd March from the lion. Mr. C. M. Webb, 
I.O.S., SiTrctary to the Goveniinent of Biinna 
to tlio ]^‘sidciit ol the Educational Syndicale, 
Burma states: If It is considered essential 
that a univciaity should be started oii the sculi^ 
originally contemplated it will bo necessary 
to postpone its constitution rmtllthe rcquisMc j 
funds axe available, but it is flnancially possible 
to commence a university at on early date on a I 
modified scale, utilising the eolleges which have | 
already attained univcisity standing and, j 


I with iUc addition of a ceiil ra] executive staff to 
i protced to en-atc a small university on the 
i lincH suitable to the immediate rcqnimments 
ot the province. The Lieutenant Governor 
coiiiiders tlvit a university on tho modified 
scaii- suggi ^ti-d is not at ail worthy tof the pro- 
vince uf Bi'rni.a. Jt is, howevir. the only 
aU4Tiiafi\i’ to a postpoiununt of the Scheme 
! for a jK-riod whidt (*annotat present be estimated, 
I Practical Studies. — On this practical 

ground flis Honour is jmqiarcd to ucci'pt it if 
the Kdiicatioiiul Syndicate approve of it as a 
I t.eiuporui-y measuiv.. It shonlii be recognised 
i th.i!. thi rc is an unique opportunity in Burma 
I oi starting a university on newlines free from 
! many of the traditions wlilch have hampered 

■ university devi lopnicni in other Indian pro- 
vinccb. His Honour is disposed to think, on 

• general grounds raid with some reference to 
. the needs of the province, ttiat the Bangoon 
. University may nseiully be of more practical 
type than any yet attempted in India with 
' tlii.* control and direction of full Univenity 
j conrM'in arts and science., pure and apidied, 

■' technology, medicine, ('ugiueering, agriculture* 

■ law, fori'stiy, vetf^rinary science and training, 

I commerce and arts and arriiitccture. It may 
' perluvps rombinc with University instruction 
! practical studies at the Chief Court, the Pastmr 
I limt’tute raid the hospitals and Abo at' the 

Museum which tlic local Government b com- 
mitted to build as noon as funds are available. 
It is possible In Burma to a greater exUbt 
Hian in any of the older and more advanced 
provinces In India to concentrate the Intelleet^ 
energies of the province In one Imm^iate 
ncii^bouihood and to develop a really many' 
sided uDivendty;^ ^ 
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Dacca University. 


With the niodllication of the tartitloii of Bt-n- 1 of a Women's College in the scheme was justi- 
^7 gal announced by ills Majesty the King UinperoT I fled on the ground that female education in 
t’’ at the Coronation Durbar at £k'‘lhi in Decciuber • Bengal wiis developing in so promlsinga manner 
' 1911* Dacca ceasffd to be the (capital of the Mopn- . tlnit women students might fairly rlaim to 
rate province of Kast Bengal. Nevertheless, it •share in the benefits of the new rCTidentlal Uni 
was decided that the interests of higher educa- 
tion in that pai-t of tlic new Bengal i*n‘*«id(‘ncy 
demanded the creation ol a sepsirate University. 

His Majesty, in replying to the addn ss ol tin 
Caientta University on the Uth .lanitary 1912 
had declared that it was his wish that then' 


vcrsiiy. l^fore leaving the subject of Arts 
Colleges, itden'iice should be made to the special 
provision which was made in the scheme for 
Physical Education and training. Bveiy 
studi'iit was to receive individual care and phy- 
sical training appropriate to hisneeds and cons- 


ml gbt spread over the land a net work of schools , titutioi. and at the same ti rac, every encouiag^ 
and colleges, fnun wiiicli would go forlii loyal int'iit was to In?, given to outdoor games and 
and manly and useful citizens :ibl<' to hold tliejj sport-^, and to the healthy rivalry of inter- 
own in industries and agrieultiire i iid all fhe; collegiate and University competitions. The 
vocations in life. 'J’hc proposal of a new Univer- > social life of the proiioscd University was also 
sity at Dacca was one of the lirst Iruits of thi.s! provided for. The College for the well-to- 
Imperlal declaration. The Government oi ■ do plaases was inttmded to attract young men of 
India conveyed their df'cisioii to establish a the land owning and wealthy classes whom the 
University at Dacca in tlioii letter to the Go\- ordinary collegt-s, it was thought, would not, 
etnmeut of Bc'ugal, dated the 4th April 1912, attract. A word of explanation is necessary as 
and the latter Governiuent, b.v their Ib'solntiou, , regards the medical and law deiiartmcnts liro- 
dated a month later, appointed a Committee to Pos-ed for the University. The idea underlying 
frame a scheme tor the new Uuivc'isity. The ! them was that the local coiiditions were not 


sii.Ticicntly dcvelupc'd for the immediate esta 
hlishment of a Medical College and a Law Col- 
lege, a»id tliat, for some years to come the Uni- 
versity should cont-ent itself with preparing 
students for the Jifedf cal and Law Degree exami- 
nations of the Calcutta University. The total 
cost ot the full scheme was estimated at 53 lakhs 
of ruiK'es, but deducting certain sums which 
wen'^ available from other sources the net cost 
was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, exclusive of 
leciirriug charges. These were expected to 
involve a net total of about 01 lakhs annually. 
Before the schenic thus elaborated by Mr. 
Nathan's Cummittee could be taken in hand, 
the war broke out. Tiic possibility of giving 
cfTect to tlKf lull scheme had to be abandoned 


Committee was instructed therein that the pro> 
posed University should Ix' of the teaching and 
residential and not of the fed. ral type, and that 
It should be a self-coutaincd orgiuiism uncon- 
nected with any colleges outsidi' the limits oi tJie 
city of Dacca. 

The Committee consisted of Mr. 31. Nathan 
as Chairman, Mr. ICiichler, Director of Publie 
Instruction, Jtcngal, Dr. Bash Beliari Gliosc, 

Nawab Sayid Nawab Ali Ohaudlinn, Kaaab 
Straj-iil-^Uam, Babu Anaiida ('luindra Itoy, 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, Principal II. B. .Tame^, 

Principal \Y. A. J. Arch bold, Mabamahrividh- 
yaya l^t.i.s Chamlia Aeharji, Jiabu Lalit Mobim 

Ghatteriji, Profe.ssor C. W. r«*ake, Shams-ul- - 

Ulama Abu Nasr Muhammad Y»’aheed.and Air. | but in reply to a que.stion from the Hon. Air. 
D, S, Fraser, as Secretary, The ronimittcc Aiiibika Charan Moziimdar, the Government of 
made their report at the end of tlu-year. 'They Bonju.! staU'c' at a remit meeting of the Bengal 
submitted a complete sehe me udih a liiiamdal , Ticgislative Couiicjl that a modified scheme 
estimate sufficieiitly de tailed to enable ibe pro- ! costing "iH lakhs, cr,;iital and recurring charges 
posals to be laid before the SSeen'tary of State, included, as against 59 lakhs Of the original 
They proposed that the Dacca University should sclu'iiie, would be taken in hand. The modified 
Include the following departinmls;— Arf.s ! scheme will mendy be the preliminary to carry- 
SclencG, Islamic Studies, J.aw, Huginccring, ■ ingout the larger scheme. The following institu* 
Medicine and Teaching. The department ot • tioiis will form the nucleus of the University; 
lalamlcStudies was intended to be a di^tfiictivM 'J he Dacca College, the Jagannath College, the 
feature of the now University, which, it was Mahomedars College, the 'Women's College, the 
believed, would be gmatly appreciated by the | Teacl.ors’ College, the Law Department, Departs 
Mahoroedan community of Ik'iigaJ. The Uni- ! ment of Aledicai studies and Department of ' 
vereity, it was proposed, should consist of six! Islamic studies. Other institutions such as anew 
Arts Colleges, namciv, the existing Dacfa and' college, an Engineering College and a Department 
Jagannath Colleges and in addirion, a New of Sanskrit! c studies which are includedln the 
Alta College, A Mbhomedan Colli'gc a Women's compk‘te scheme have had to bo omitted owmg 
College, and a College for the well-to-do to the ilnancial position. The construction of the- 

M __ ^ for the Mahomedan College will be 

postponed until funds are available for the In- 
auguration of the larger scheme and It will be 
accommodated forthe present in the old Seeie- 


, an Engineering College ; a Teachers' 
Uollege; a Jaw Department; a Department of 
Medical Stndlcs ; and Post-gradim^e crnrscs in 
Aztfl and Science. All Mahomedan students In 


.fesldence would, it was proposed, join the Maho-j tariat Building. Zoological, physiological and . 
medan College, out it would be open to a Aiaho- anatomical laboratories have also boon omitted 
laedan stndent who ived with his parents or, for the present but it Is hoped to findtemporsTy 
gnaidlanB to enter any college on the same terms accommodation tor them pending the oonstme- 
as atoer non-resident students. The Inclusion tioii of separate buildings. 



Domestic Servants. 


The lelaUooship oX master to servant In India 
Si a sul^Gt to which attention is frequently 
directed In the Press by comidaints about the 
allesed deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which cmployifrB are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy niobt coimnonly proponnded lor 
misbehaviour on the })art of Bcrvuiiis Is reglB- 
tratlon wltli a view to checking the use of lalsc 
testimonials, or “ (hits,'* and to inabllng 
masters to obtnin certain Information cb to the 
character of the ix^rbons they employ. Qhis 
mode of procedure is of (Jrrnian origin, for the 
old PniRsiau S(‘rvantb* Oidiuaiiccs (Ucsindcord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applswg only to agricultural Liboiiieis and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach ol 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants haM> b<‘(ii iiasvd 
in Germany. The conclitions are not, howevi r, 
analogous for the servant kei ping clasb in India is i 
proportionately larger tlian In liuropt', as also is 
me number of servants kept by each uidividual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with tlu‘ regihtrution ot doiiu-s- 
tlo servants In tlwt Colony is comialsed in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to aI1< 
Olasses of domestic servants, hire d by the month 
or receiving monthly wa"(b, and the word 
"servant* moons and includes luad and uuder- 
lervants, female st'rvaiitH, cooks, coachiuaii, 
horsekccpcTB and house and gardtn cnolics. 
Tho Act came into operation in 1871 and oiii> 
powered the Governor to api)Oint lor the whole 
of the Iskmcl or for any town or district, to 
which tho Ordinance is iiiudo applicabk, a 
registrar <tf domestic servants, who is to lie 
under the general supervision and control ol the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is ktpt 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and hi lias 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
tho capacities In which they are cniployi d at the 
time of such registration, the date's of tluir 
several engagi'mcnts and such memorandum 
of their previous serviecs or aiitecedi ute as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But tho registrar must, pn'vious to his ente'ring 
all these details, satitdy hinibclf as to the en'di- 
bWy of the statemeiits made to him. Any 
person, who may not liave been a domrstie 
aervant before, but wbo is dcslious of cnteTiiig 
^mestlc service, has to submit an application 
to the regirtrar, and if the registrar is satislled 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he bhall enter his name 
In the rc^stw, recording what he has been able 
to team respecting the person’s antecedents 
togettasr with the nami's of any pc'rsons who are 
mUing to certily as to his respectability. If the 
api^cant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
■nffldmit evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him ** provislon- 
sl ** registration, to bo toereaftcr converted into 
** confirmed ** registration according to the re- 
itdt of his subsequent service. If the re^strsr 
Is satisfied ^t the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold regtstratlon 
altogether but In such a case he must report bis 
refnaal to register to tbe Inspector-General of 
PoUce. 


Every person wiiose name has been registeiod , 
in the general registry is given a pocket legMer 
containing the full parttcnlan of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who falls to ^duce his pocket 
regi<tter or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, If 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
('uter forthwith in the pocket regibter the date 
and capacity in wliieh such servant is engaged 
and eaune the sen ant to attend personally at 
the registrar's oiliee to liave such entry Insc^d 
in the gi neral r-gistry. Similarly, in case the 
TiiasiiF iliRihargib a sirvnnt ho must Insert In 

I the iNM'ket rt'gjster tiie date and cause of his 
'discharg(‘ and tlie chanic'ter of the servant. 

I’luvidr d that 11 tor any reason he be unwilling 
to gi\( the serxaiit a character or to ststo the 
t'aiiM' ol liiR disduirgt' be luay decline to do 
so. But in Bin h a ease he must furnish to the 
Ff'glRtiar in writing his reasons lor so refusing. 

II the servant on dismisbal falls to juoduoe ms 
lioeket registe'r the inaste'r must notify that 
tart to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
( ntry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is hound to attend tiu' registrar’s office to have 
^uch an r ntry n corded in the general registry. 
Every servant wliose name is registered shau, 
if he subsequently enters service in any plaoe 
not imder the ojh'ration of tho Ordinance, at* 
tend pi'rhomtlly at the nearest police station on 
his I'liteTuig or K aving hueli service and produoe 

'his poikit register to tho principal officer of 
polici' ub such station in order to enable the 
imiiee officer to record the eommencement or 
tiiiiiinufioii ol the (•erAice. Tho jiolieo officer 
h.is till n to eomnmnjeate it to the registrar of 
the town or dtsirirt in Which sucli servant Was 
oiiginully u gistcred. 

VaiiouB penalties of fine as well as ot 
iiiijiijsoiinieiit aie imposed for violaticta of any 
oi the acts required to be done or duties Imposed 
by tile Act on the various pt'rsons mentioned 
Ih low. As rcBpeel r masters if they fall to fulfil 
any of the dulii s jm])Osed on them by the Act 
tin y exiKH-e mw'lies to a liability of tholr 
hi mg fliK d to the extent of Es. 20. Similarly 
a biTMint, wlio fails to fulfil any of the duties 
iiiiiHXM d on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not f xtei ding Es. 20. But in ease ho gives any 
lalse information to the registrar or to any 
other ]Krsoii on matters in wliieh he is requlroa 
b3 tins Oidinanee to give Inforniatlon he is 
h.ible to a tine not exceeding Bs. 60 or to im- 
))ri'.ouiuen1 , with or without hard labou^ not 
exi ceding li months. A fee of 26 cento. Is 
eiiai gi d to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like i« e of 25 cents, is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registratiOD, or on rogistiatkm 
b( iiig Loufirmed, or for registration (tf previous 
servire or antecedtnts. Butin case of loss 
desi ruction of tbe pocket register the servant 
> has to pay one rupee for tho issue of a dupUcate 
' pocket register. 

I A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914)ha8 been 
introduced in the Straita SettlemeiltB, Where 
its operation has been limited to such local axeas 
! as may be declared by tbe Governor in OmmeO, 

I and its application within sudi areas hai betoi 
I restricted to the cteu of houaehdldeia Who oxa 
expected to desire tbe ijcucllt of its psovliiniii. 
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Thtomtfumt the mater part of India, the 
vUlue oomatituteB the prlmaiy territorial unit 
Of GoTcmmeint oisanisatlon, and from the 
\ TUlafea are bull# up the larger administrative 
ODlUtiea— tahsils, sub-divlaions, and districts. 

**llie tsrpical Indian villngc has its central 
iVteildentlal site, wltli an opi'n space for a pond 
rond a cattle stand. Btnitching around this 
' nudeos lie the village hinds, consisting of a 
' cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
• giaaing and ^rood-cutting. . . /ilie inhabitants of 
■Uflh a village pass their life In the midst of these 
simple BUinmndingB, welded together in a little 
eonmmnlty with Its own organisation and goveni- 
' ment, r^ch differ in charicter in the various 
types of viUagCB, its body of detailed customary 
rmea and its little staff of functionaries, aitisaiiB 
. and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
' in certain portions of India, e.g., in the great ei 
• part of A^m, in Eastern I3engai, and on the 
' Utest coast of the Madras Presidency, the vllkigc 
as here described does not exist, the pc^ople living 
in small collections of hoiis(‘S or in sc'p.'imte 
homestoads'*. — {Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
^ main classes, viz. — 

• Types of Villages. — “ (l) 1*he • scver.ilty * or 
laiyatwari village, whieb is the prevalent torm 
outside Korthem India. Jferc tlie n*venuc lf> 
assessed on individual cultivators, a lure ih 
no Joint responsibiiity among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cult ivatod lands may 
be set apart for a common punK>sc, su(‘li as grac- 
ing, and waste land may he bron^rt under th(‘ 
plough only with the TKirmission oJt tlio Jtc venue 
autliorltics, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as poM or reddi, wlio Is responsible for law and 
order, add for the collection of the (Sovemment 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
Of the tribe or clan by wliieh the vilUigc wm> 
originally settled. 

•*(2) The joint or Landlord villag.^ the typ<* 
prevalent In the United Pn>viiicos, the J^injab 
and the Frontier Province. Here tin* n*veiiue 
was formerly assessed on the village, as a whole. 
Its incidence being distributi'd liy the body of 
superior proprietors, and a ci^rtain amount ot 
■ OQUectivc responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site Is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the teuantiy, artisans, 
traders and otliers. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and. if wanted for enltivation, is 
partitioned among the sliart'holders . Tlie yj Ihige 
jp>vemment was originally by tho ptiuchayet or 
group of heads of superior fainili«-s. In lau>r 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
tactile organisation to repn^sc'iit the village in its 
; dtalings wit^ the local aufJiorities ; but th.^ arti- 
ffclal character of thi sappointment , as compared 
With that which obtains in a raiyatwari village, 
ic evidenced by the title of its holder, whidi is 
generally laimibardart a vernacular derivative 
„ nom the English word ‘number.* It is this type 
'..Of' viHaje to which the well-known description 
' ' in Sir E. Mialne’s Village CommuniHee is alone 
' ;*P!PUmble. and hero the co-proprietors are* in 
' < ganmul a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
r' wage population as tenants of labourers under 

' .■ 
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Village Autonomy.— The Indian villagea 
formerly possessed a urge degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and thetr' 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
rcgaidcd the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the pasrment of 
the Government revenues, and tbe maintmiance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the Increase of com- 
inunleat oDB, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyafvwrf system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevcrtlu 1* ss, the village renialns the 'first unit 
of administration ; tlie principal village func- 
tionaries — tlie headman, tlie accountant, and 
the village watchman — arc largely ntlllBcd and 
Iiaid by Government, and there is stlU a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving thc^w> 
village ex)UDeii-tii burial, on Punehayet and the 
D(*(KintralisiitioD Commission of 1008 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

•* While, therefore, we desire the devcloinnent 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively aj^ied, 
and that it Is impossible to. suggest any unifonn 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
tliat a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited xiowers \o' Punchayatz in those 
villages in which cinoinistanccs are most favour- 
able by rezison of homogeneity, natural intclll- 
and freedom from internal feuds. These 
iK>W(;rs might be increased gradually as results 
wammt, and with success here. It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be -Uie work of many 
years, M'ill require great care and discrotion, 
much patience, and judlcimis discrimination 
betwf'eii tho ciicninstanees of different vlUagea; 
and there is a corisidcmble eonsensns of opinion 
that this new deiiartiire should be made under , 

I the sjH'cial guidance of s 3 ^upetlictic officers.** 

'J’his is, however, still mainly a question Of • 
future iiossibilities, and for present purposes It 
is uniieccssaiy to refer at greater length to the 
siibjeet of villnge self-government. An Act was 
liassi d in 1012 to }yro\ido for the establishment . 
of panchayctft \ n the Punjab ; but It was contem* 
plati’d tliat the areas for which these bodies would 
tie established would be larger than villages, 
and their functions arc limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits. In the Punjab, it may be ^ 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a euiisiderabl*' extent, on a basis of custom, 
and tlic desirability of bringing It under statu- 
tory regulation has been questioned. 

Municipalities. — Tlio Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Koyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there wag practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. Ar ‘ 

passed in that year for Bengal, which was 

tlcally inoperative, was followed in 1850 by ah 
Act applying to tbe whole of India. Vn^ef 


Aet-^S 
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thlfl Act and mbsequent Vrovindal Acts a 
large number of mnnicipalities was formed In 
all nrovlncoB. The Acts provided for the 
appcnnianont of commissioners to manage muni- 
cl]^ aflalTB, and authorised the levy oi various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, tliose Aci-s did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that, iniieh pro- 
gress was made. TiOrd Alayo’s Govi:rfimcnt>, 
m their Besolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial tir.xnee, reforriKl to ttic 
necessity of taking furtiicr steps to bring loeal 
Interest and eupm'isiou to bear on tin* manage- , 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitat ion, j 
medical charity, and Jocal public works. New | 
Htmlcipal Acts were passi^ ior the variou.s i 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wiiieli, among I 
other things, extended the elective prliicipl>‘, ■ 
but only In tlie Cejitrnl i*rovinces was popular J 
representation generally and siie^^rssfiilly in- ' 
troduccd. In 1881-2 Lord Kiporrs G'ovcrnincnt. | 
Issued orders which had the elicct of greatly j 
mctcaading the principle of local self-go veruinont. I 
* Acts were passed in 188:i-4 that gr‘'at,ly altered ; 
Iho constitution, powers, and functions of iniini- 
dpal bodies, a wide extension Innng given to I 
the elective system, while indepeudence and ' 
resjionsibility were conferred on the coniniiiiecs j 
of many towns by permitt.ing them to elect a i 
private citizen as cliainnaii. Arrancements | 
were made also to incrc.ise municipal resource's j 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- I 
^dal revenue suited to and capable of deve- ! 
lopment under local manageinont being trans- i 
ferrod, with a proport-lonate amomii of provinehtl \ 
expenditure, for local objects. 'J'h<> general ptiu- ! 
clplcs thus laid down have eonliniic'd to goviTii '• 
the adhiiuistratiion of municipalities down to ; 
the present day. In several Provinces there arc, i 
besides municipalities, '‘notified areas,** f.e., { 
funall towns whieJi arc not fit for full iniinieipal * 
institutions, but to which parts of the JMunieipal ! 
Acts are applied, their alfairs being admini- 
ster by nominated committees. These aie ■ 
to be regarded as embryo municipalities. | 

Local Boards. — The e.stab]j8hment of bu irds ; 
for d^lng with local affairs in rural arc .s i.s a ! 
relatively reoent development. No such boards , 
existed in 1858, tiiougli some 8croi-'''olunf.ary { 
funds for local improvementB had been raised ! 
In Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the ; 
tTnlted Provinces exinsultativc committees as^iist- , 
ed the district oflicers in the niauagcinent of ; 
funds devotfid to local scliools, roads and dis- | 
pensarics. Tho system of raising cesses on laud 
for purposes of this description was introduced | 
by IcgldoUon In Madras and Bombay between ; 
1865 and 1809 ; In the e^ise of Bombay, nominat- ; 
ed committees were to administer tlic procecMls j 
of the cess. The year 1871 saw a wide develop- ! 
ment of legislation for local administrative. i 


vozlous Acts being passed in different Provinces 
inoTiding for th levy of rates and the constitu- 
tion of local bodies, in some cases with an olect- 
k od element, to administer tlie funds. The whole 
' lystem was reorganised in accordance with the 
poUqy of Lord Btoon's Government. Under 
the Olden of 1881-2 the existing local commit- 
. ^eps to be. replaced by a system of boards 


extending all over the coontiy. Tho lowest 
administrative unit was to be sraoU enough to 
secure local knowledge and Interest on the part of . 
each member of the board, and the various ^ 
minor boards of the district wfffe to be under 
the control of a general district board, and to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle- 
moiit of measures common to all. Tho non- 
ollieial clement was to preponderate, and the 
elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
tlie case of municipalities, while tile resources 
and flii.'inci'il responsibilities of the bdards were 
to he ine.n'.a‘;cd by transferring items of provin- 
cial revcmiic and expenditure. It was, however, 
rcnQgnls('d that ronditions were not suffidcntly 
advancf'd or imiforin to permit of one generd 
.S 3 ’’stem being imposed in all provinces, and a 
large discretion was left to liOtuil Governments. 
'Pile systems introduced in different parts Of 
India l>y the Acts of 1SR8-5 (most of whidi are 
.still in force) (Mmscqiiently varied greatty. 

Mofussil Municipalities.-Tiie total number 
of inunicipaliticH has altered little for many 
years post. New municipalities have been ' 
formed fimn time to time, but there have also 
been removals from the list. There was, indeed, 
a ratlUT marked decrease according to the last 
dcGcniiia] review (1902-12) and the number in 
1931-12 w.'is actually les.s than it was thirty 
years carlicT. Ttiis result was brought about 
by Die reduction to ‘‘notified areas'* of a con- 
sidernblc number of the smaller mnnlctpalltles 
in the Punjab and Unltwl Provinces. The figures 
showing the constitution of the municipoliUea 
call for litt le comnumt. Taking Diem as a whole, 
the proportion of eh'ctrd members was in 1911-18 
ratiier inor> tiinn u half, whereas in 1901-02 
it W.'IS sJightJy Jess. I’lio proportions of non- 
offlc'lals and Indians, already liigh in 1901, also 
increased during tin: decade. Elected members 
are in Die majority in the cities of Bombay, 
Madras and Bungoon and lo Bengal (excluding 
Gahnifta). Bihar and Oris<ia, Die United Pro- 
vinces, and the (Jentral Provinces ; in the North- 
WoKt Frontier Province and Baluchistan, on 
the other hand, there are no dccdicd rnemhets, 
and in ihirma they form a small minority. Non- 
oiPicials ontTninilicr officials cvcry\rhcre, and 
Indians oiitniinibex Biiropt'aus to an even greater 
degree, except iu BaTigoon. Taking the muni- 
cipalities iiidividiialiy, some of the cornmlssiojners 
are d cted in the great majority of cases. Be- 
pre.sen1ation in tlic larger tnunlcipaUtlcs Is in 
gciit'ral by wards or cliisscs of the community, 
or boDi. Voters must be residents not beJow 
.a specifii'd age. and property or status quallflca- 
Tioii.. are generally' laid down. The Chairman or 
i'rosident of the MiiiiiciTial Corporation is some- 
times nominated under the orders of tho Local 
Go\ cniiiieiit, but more often clioscn by the com- « 
iitiasioncis from among themselves. The only 
provinces in whldi tiicre has been in tho past a 
large proportion of elected non-official chairmen 
arc Madriis, the Central Provinces, and the 
two Bcugals; but Bombay has now to be 
added to the list, in view of the changes made 
iu that province in Die closing years of the decade. ^ 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
control by Government, particularly as reguds 
finance and appointments. No loons can be 
raised without Government sanction, and gener* - 
ally speaking municipal budgets, and alteratio&i , 
in taxaDon, require the sanction of the . 
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fibieC eoMontlTto autiiorUy is vested In a separate 
Oflioer, appotated by Government, nsnally from 
tlie ranks of the Indian Civil Service, styled 
the Municipal CommlsBloner, who can, however^ 
ko removed by a vote of 46 coondllors. 

Mndnis>^A new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madras was passed in 1904. By this Act 
the number of the municipal conimissioners, 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was 
now applied, was increased from ^2 to 36, besides 
. the President, and provision was made for the 
appointment of thi-cc commissioners each by 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
ludras Trades Association, and of two by such 
other asBoefationB, corporate bodies, or classes of 
persons, as the Local Government might direct, 
Wliile the number to be elected as divisional 
elections was fixed at 20. Under the Act pre- 
vloudy In force the total number of elected 
commissioners was not more tlian 24. The 


remaining commissioners were miolntedf At ' 
they are under the new Act. by the Local Qq» 
vomment, who also, appoint the Fresldtut,. 

. The Act of 1904 also introduced varions other 
I changes In the law which need not be snedally 
j noticed ; It was modelled to » large extent on 
• the Calcutta Act of 1800. Executive authority 
is vested in the President, who'is removable 
under the existing law, by a vote of 28 oom- 
missioners. A Standing Committee^ consist- , 
ing of tile president and eight other oommls- 
sioners. is mainly concerned with financial 
:ind building ^nostion. The President, like 
the cliicf executive olllccrs in Calcutta and 
Bombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. The number of persons enrolled 
as voters in 1911-12 was 9,824 rather more 
; than 6 per cent, of the total adult male popU' 
iation. The control of the Ix>cal Government 
I over the municipality has hitherto been mote 
; stringent- than in tlic otticr Presidency towns. 


DISTRICT AND 

f The duties and functions assigned to the : 
munldpalitln in urban areas are in rural areas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards. The 
qritems of rural local govcrnmf'nt in the various 
provtnees differ widely. The Madras organi- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern sot in 
the original orders. Throughout the greater part 
of that province important villages and groups 
<€f vlllagCB arc organised as * Unions **. each 
oontrolled by a pANonAVAT. These bodies 
receive the proceeds of a light- tax on houses, and 
■pend them mainly on sanitatlou. Next come 
the Taluk Boards, which form th(' agenev for 
loosi works In the administrative sections into 
Which the districts arc divided. Finally, 
there Is the District Board, with general <!ontrol 
over the local administration of the distrld. 
In Bombay there arc only tno classes of boards, 
for districts and talitkas respect.! vely. in 
Ben^, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tlerPiovince the law requires a District Board 
to be eBtabllsbcd in each district, but Uuivcs 
establishment of subordinate local lioards 
-tQ the discretion of the Local Government. The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of 
*riUage Unions also, but this provision has not 
iMon very largely used. Tiic United Provinces 
Act formerly In force directed the i^tablishmcnt 
of district and sub-district boards, but the latter 
were abolished, as mcntlonetl below, in J006. 
The system in the Central Provinces bears some 
rosemblanoe to that which prevails in Madras, 
Ihe villages being aggregated into “circles’*, 
and the clrdes Into ** groups **, each of whirit 
bos a Local Board, while for eadi district there 
Is a XUetriist Council having authority over 
the Bocal Boards. Tn Assam district boards 
havP not been introduced, and independent 
boards are established in each sub-division. 
Kwiber district nor sub-district boards exist 
tsBunna, or in Baluchistan. District boards 
sCaited in Lower Burma in accordance 
krlth Lord Blpon’s Local Self-Government 
Besolntioik of 1882, but the memben took no 
'‘ntlve Interest In them, and they died out alter 
few years. The district funds are now ad- 
iolstercd by the Deputy Commissioners of 


LOCAL BOARDS. 

Elective Principle. — The degree to whldi 
the elective principle has been introduced varies 
greatly in different parts of India; but there 
is a considerable proportion of elects mtmbm 
everywhere, except in the North-West Fron- 
tier I’rovincn, where tlie system of election was 
abolished in 1903. On the whole, however, 
the principle of ri^roscntation Is much less 
developed in rural than in municiiial areas. 
In Madras the elective system, previouriy appUed 
to tile distrhd. boards only, was extended to 
the Taluk Boards in lOOt). In the United Pro- 
vinct^s and ii>e Central Provinces there Is a 
I substantial majority of elected members. 

Chairmen. — The various Acts usually leave 
, it to the 1 ocal Government to decide whether 
the Chairman of the district board sliall be elect- 
. ed or nominated. Tn most provlxces ^e 
- Collector has, us a general rule, been appointed, 
tliongh in the Central Provinces the president 
is elected, and is usually a non-otficial. In the 
Unilc'd ProvInc<« election, subjeet to the veto 
of iho Lo(»il Government, was prescribed by the 
A(i of 1900, but in practice the Collect^' Is 
choscMi. As regards the subordinate boards, 
the law and practiee vary. Generally speaking, 
the stib-dislrict boards are on the foming of 
' subordinate committees or agencies of the dis- 
trict lK)aTds, with very limited powers and 
rc-oiirces; l)ut in Madras they oxerdse Inde- 
: pendent authority, subject to the general oontrol 
, of the district boards, in regard to the less 
iiiipoitant roads, primary 6ducatlon, medical 
I work, and sanitation. 

Pnirision is made, on much the same lines 
! as in the ease; of miinicipalitlcs, for the exerdm 
! of eoiitrol in cert-oin dircctionB by Government 
! or its otficors. 

j Sub-District Boards.-— The Decentralisation 
I Commission, having in view the admitted 
I failure of snb-distrlct boards as a wholes under 
existing arrangements, except in Madras and 
Assam, put forward proposals for making them 
I the principal agendcs of rural board adafin* 
istration by giving them Independent resoin^ 
ces, separate spheres of duty, and large respon- 
sibilities. Proposals for giving the dImiSfe 
boards a larger measure of lndepen4enoe were 
also put forward* 
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On a nvlew, the Gtovernmcnt of India decided ] 
to aooept the view of the local-goyemmcnt or 
admlnbtiation aa to the dciiixie of progte&fl 
pOBslUte at tlic present time. Jxical Govern -i 
ineuta and Adudui»tratioi^s, the resolution 
added, wore prepared to advance in the direc- 
tion of the main nyjommondatlouB of the Be- 
oentialuiatlon Commjiisiou. 

Turning to details the resolution showi'd that 
of the 095 Chairmen of Municipalities 222 
oonsisted ol elected uou-oHicialh, 24S of elected 
olAdals, 51 of nominted iion-oillcials« 174 of 
Domiaatvd oUichds. The election ul non-oiliciai 
ehalrmcn has long been urged by Indian iiuii- 
ticlans, and their views have been so tar acceiib'd 
that tli0 majority of Local Govern men is are 
In favour of sabstitutiiig, so far ‘a^, poi^sible, 
non-ofilcial for official cliainiien. Wif-li r»-garfl 
to tlic larger muiiicipalities. ttie I'oinhay sy.sU'fn 
Is now very much in favour. This coiisKts in 
1^0 main of a cunstitutiun under which mi 
elected ^airman is the numtii-piecv of the 
oorporation, whilst the head of tiie eveciitivi* 
is an ofildal iionunated by Govi rnnicnt but 
under the control of tJie Out po ration. WliiKI 
not pressing this system on all Local Gov<'rn 

ments, tlie n'solntion priinted out that it hat tcu* 

the advantage of securing a (mju tin nuns and . value of land for the construction of light rail- 
strong executive admiuisiralion by a paid ways or trsunwaya, eondilional mi the propos^ 
staff, whilst maintaining the e-orporate control. obtaining Ihe assent of throe-fourths of the 
and activity of tht* municipal boarl. As io the i members of the* board. The Government of 
financial resources of the munldpaliUes, it | India ai^o decided that the board could issue 
was shown that the aggregate income of the i dobiintures secun d on the railway property 
701 municipalities ill e,xi^U‘iieo at the close of-wlnn its accurnulatcd funds were Insufficient 
1912*18 (excluding the I*resideiicy towns and I to bear ihe co-,t of cOMStniclion. They 'also 
Sangoon) amounti'd to £:l, 282,846, or Its. | n^coinniended that the present r'strictionn on 
4,92,42,675 apart from extraordinary n c. Ipts ' tii<. fbuMnnal powrTs of Uie boards should be 

or an average of £4,888 or Its. 70,245 a year ' 

This shows a very rapid exiiauHiou. ('ontri- 


balancG. They held this out os the poUoy 
whidi should steadily be kept in view. 

Tlic B^ccntialiiation Gommission xecom« 
mended that snb-mtrict boards shoold be 
universally established and that they should 
be the principal agencies ofsniiol administra- 
tion. Tile Government of India left this qnes*^ , 
(ion to tile dhcr'tion of the Jjocai Governments. 
The Jjocal Governments favoured a policy 
wlierc district and sub-district boards should 
coiibvin a large preponderance ot elected mem- 
UiTs. Th'^ y took the view, in which the Gov- 
r.iment of India coririirrc'd, that an official 
-■liuiild ri'iiiaiii cliaimiaii of every district and 
^ul»-di:^trict bourri. The total number of 
•lihtrict. and sub-district boards in 1913 was 
199 and 5‘JG respectively, with an aggregate 
income of £2,787,219 (Us. 5,68,08,292). In 
tin* baino year they received specially large 
-'raiiL^ fi-oni tlii‘ sums allotted by the Imperial 
(jovernment for education and sanitation. The 
rcsojution analysed at some length the pro 
posal that district boanls should be empowemd 
to levy a r:iilw:iy or tramway cess, in order to 
i‘xpedil.e tin* improvement of commiinicattous. 
/Pile Govt rninent of India have empowered 
.district boai-ds to levy a KiX'cial extra laud cess 


•;r:idiia!ly relax(‘d, in tiie direction of securing 
full discr(’‘r.ion siibj<‘ct to tlic inaintcnanoc of the 
proserilK-d working balance. 


Turning to the organ isatiem of the Villages 
the i-esolulion exi massed ihi‘, views of the Gov- 
*riinieiit of India towai-ds the establishment of 
P'liiehayets in the folio win g passage : — “where 
.my practic-ible seJieme can be worked out in oo- 


bntlons from Government have inatKriall.x 
assisted this expansion. Shii'e 1911, tlie Gov- 
erument of India have made grants amounting 
to £8,076,400 (Us. 4.01,17,000), of wiiioh 
£308,1^0 (Its. 55,28.000) are recurring, foi 
Urban sanitation. Municipalith's liav<> al^o 
zeocived tiielr share — the exact fignn- is not i - . 
easily asocrtaiiiablc — of the large rdneational op Tatioii with the p^-oph* concerned, full experi- 
gnnts made by the GoV'TiiTmnt of India in m-’ m •nt'.honid bi- made on li?ies apiu'ovcd by the 
1911, amounting to about £;!,987,800 (U>. I l'*eal gov cm nirn tor Jidministratioii concerned.” 
5 , 98 , 17 . 000 ), of which £820,000 (Us. 1,24,00,000)! With this, general recommendation they left 
are recurrtig. Municipal boards have l 3 eenjthe matb-r to the local authorities. With 
lelloved of all charges for the maintenance of to the Presidency Corporations, the 

police within municipal liniits. In almost every! Gecj'iitralisation Commission n'CMunnumded 


police ' - - 

province the rccommendatinn that iriunlcipali- 
19eB should be ndieved from tlnaneial respon-| 
alblUty for famine rclii'f and should receive 
assistance from Gkivernmeutin the (Rise of severe 
opidemics, has been already given effect 14>, 
or the principle has been accepted. The I 
Oovemment of India have al^o accepted a| 
farther recommendation, namely, that assi-otann 
may legitimately be given by Goveniment to 
. poorer municipalities which, without it, would 
oe unable to carry on the normal standard of 
admtailstratian required from them. 

fill the very Importaut subject of financial 
Odoitiol, which is sometimes described as minute 
thO Government of India suggested that the 
tthnidpalltles should have a freer hand with 
'^regard to their budgets, the only check being 
the malntcoancc of a preacribt'd minimum 


that tile Jioinbay systr in of an unofficial chair- 
man and an oilicial iiead of the cxe.cntivc should 
be g.-jn-rally followed, llongal and Madras 
agreed generally with the proposal, but Rangoon 
n*garded it as unsuitable to the conditions 
tlien- obtaiiiing. The Government of India 
decliiied to endorse the suggestion that a 
Local Government Board should be formed In 
eacii TrovintM' for the control of the local bodies. 
In coi)c]n«<ioi], the resolution sum^narised the 
iKilicy of the Goveniment of India tou’ards the 
development of local self .government as one ot 
prudent boldness, calculating risks but not 
afraid to take them in the cause of progress. 

Since this resolution was issued the Bombay 
Government has appointed a strong mixed 
committee to consider the whole questfim of 
local jST'lf-governnM'nt in the rural an'Os, whose 
report is awaited with great inter(‘St. 



IlmilcipalltlBS. — ^WlthtblsgcneiBllntroductioi) ire can now turn to the statistical results of the working oi JiOcal Self-GoToxnmenti 
The following table gives information as to the constitution <4 municipal committees, taxation, &c.t in the chief provinces in 1916-17 : — 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the <^nitary deparimGnts in search Fund Assoefatioii has been foo&d^ 
India goes back for about fifty years. During ; to further the prosecution of research, and. the' ' 
that period great iLiprovcmcnts have been | propagation of knowledge and experimental , 
efleeted in the sanitary condition of the towns. ; measures generally in connection with tM,*'; 
though mudi remains to be done ; but tiie pro- , causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
gress of rural sanitation whwrh involves ' communicable diseases. To this fund the Qo- , 
health of the great bulk of the population has vemment of India make an annually recnrrtng ' ^ 
been slow, and incommeiiaurai.c with the thouglii grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333). Moreo^i. 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The ‘ r>ijicc the constitution of tho new depart-' 
reason lies in the apathy of tile peoiilc and the ment of the (Jovernraent of Indio. Imperial, 
tenacity with whicli tiny cling t-o <ioiri'‘stic grants hav«‘ bei^n made to local Oovei^ 
customs injurious to healtli. WliiJi' the in- . inents and Administrations to the amount of 
habitants m tlie plains of India are on i lie whole • Its. 4,Cly47,000 (£3,07G,466), of which Bs. 
distinguished lor personal cleanliness, the scnsi; 5'i.23,000 (£308.200) are recurring, and lElSr 
of public cleauiiiK'SS has ever been wanting. 1,00,24 000 (£2,708,200) non-recturlng. ^ In 

Great ImprovcriicTits have been ciTi'c:(‘d in addition, grants anioimting to Bs. 82*33 lakhs ' 
many places ; but the village house is si ill oftiMi ' (£.^i4H,8r>0) a year have been made to dlstrlot 
111-vcntlIated and over-Tiopuluicd ; tlif: vilingr boards In (‘.ertuin provinces, a Hiibstantlal portion 
site dirty, crowded witli cuttle, cliokeiJ with rant of wtilfdi will, it is hoped, be expended on rural 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; j sanitation. These grunts have rendered prao* 
and the village tanks polluted, and n^ed in- ' ticabic the rxeention of schemes which a tew- 
dlscrlminately for bathing, rooking and drinking. , years ago seemed beyond tlie limits of financial 
That the way to improvement lies through the ' possibility ; and there can bo little doubt that 
education of tlio people has always been the movement for sanitary reform 4 b now well 
recognised.** ! established and progressive throughont the 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded , country, 
up as education progrciwi-d, education duyeJop- j Organisation.— As a rcsnlt of the Plague 

I * and ‘‘ ■ Coiniuission's Iteport Lord Curzon's Govem- 

tssued in May 2drd, 1914, tlie Cnovrriimcut of ; ment took up wiUi vigour the xeorganisation 
position at ttiat time, and i the sanitary department. Beseaich in- 
laid down the general lim a of advance. This . ^tituti^s were started imd on appointment of 
F^li^ou of Indvr^ May -.jlh, 11)14) {^jmitary Commissioner with tho Government 

Aoidd be studied by all who ilrsirc to under- of India was created. The functions of thil 
stand the present position and pulley . its diaiii oificci’ were l<o advise the Government of India 
features are summarised licro. I npc>ri sanitary and ba'^crlologicul questions to 

Tho governments In India have moved more settle with local Govcrn.nents the principles 
rapidly of late. In 1898, the Governnictit of . on which an advance should be made and to 
India issued an important ststeim nt of policy, organise and direct research throughout India. 

, In 1008, Imperial grants aniouiitiiig to Its. 'I'he arrangement was not completely successful. 
30,00,0(K> ( £200,000 ) a yciiT woto made to local Among the disadvantages, the separation of 
Governments. A new department of the Go- research from clinical work deterred men from 
vemment of India was created in 1910 In entering the ili'partment, and tlie ofiQce work In 
order to relieve the Homo Department of cdu- cMumeetion with research prevented the Sanitary 
cation, sanitation and some other l)raiiclii>s ot Coiiiniissioncr from undertaking wide ana 
*the admlulstration. In addition to sunitary mnstant touring. The organisation was accord- 
oonferences held by local GovcnirnentR, three iugly moilillcd in 1012. Tlie Sanitary Com- 
AU-lndla sanitary conferences were convened missimicr is now the independent Adviser to 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, t!ie Coverninent of India in all technical and 
over which tho Hon'blc Sir llarcoiirfc itutlijx sanitary matters, but all questions of' personnel 
nresided os Member of tho Govcrnor-Goncrars as well as the administration of the oacterio- 
Dounoll in charge of the department coucenunl. logi(\al deparlm -nt and research generally have 
These conferences were attended by non-olllcials been plaei-d iiudcr the control of the Director- 
's well as officials, by laymen as well as pro- . General, Indian Medical Service, with tho 
feasional sanitarians. Again, tlie Indian Ee- Sanitary Commissioner as his staff officer. 

The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned strength of the snperior sanitary organisation in India now is 
(a) A Sanitary Commissioner with tlic Goveniincnt of India. 

(t^A bacteriological deportment compri><ing — 

(0 thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows: — 

Central Rescarcb Institute 1 Director and 3 Assistants. ' ' 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory . . 1 Director and 2 AsBistants . " Vi; 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assisfamt. ^ 

Pasteur Institate, Kasauli 1 Director and 1 Asstotant. 

PestouT Institute, Goonoor 1 Director and 1 Asststant. 

<40 fifteen now appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of lesearcb r 
and direct Investigation in the field. , 
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Agency •~In thoir ronolution, 

1 ]yil,y 1912, ttu- Uovoniment of ' 


Provincial 

dated the 23rd , . 

India provided for a larf^e inca eane in the numbci 
of Deputy Sanitary Comroi.^Aionerfl and for the 
appointment of licalth olUccrs (of the flr^t>cla»9 
fCMT larger municipalities and of ttie second -elass 
tar the smaller towns ) on tliu lines of detaihnl 
woposals received from local Govemineuts. 
Tw^ve additional appointnienl s of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, thirty-live a])point- 
ments of health officer of the first'Class and a 
large addition to the number of second -class 
heuth officers were sanctioned In 1912 and 
1018, the ■ entire cost of the additional Deputy 
Sanita^ Commissioners on tlie basis of the scale 
of pay fixed for Indians and half the cost of the 
health officers being met by iniTtcrial grants. 
The Govf^ment of India also advised local 
Governments to take jiowers, wiu^re tlu*se did 
not exist, to require a innnicipalily to appoint a 
Jhealth officer and to veto the appointment of an 
unfit person. Such pow’crs alreafly exist, in the 
Bombay l^sidcncy, and have recently bci:n 
taken by leglsLation in Dt'ngai. Simultaneously, 
file Government of India recommended the 
system in force In Madras whereby every nmnici- 
imlty is required to employ one or more trained 
' .sanitary inspectors in proportion to poiyiil:ition. 
fianita^ Inspectors are now being einploywi in 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil 
'Shtgeon In every distJ'iut is tlic sanitary adviser 
local authorities and in most pro /luces 
cdntrolB the vaccination stoff. The provision 
' an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
^mijpiglng urgent attention. 

Affcncy. — ^Thc Government of 
rreM ‘ . - ^ 


j Attach greiu importance to the organisa- 

.4100 of voluntary agencies and have recently 
stede A grant of Bs. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum 
^poqjilivaieDt to that given by the Bombay Govern- 
jmvit to the Bombat Sanitaht Association, 
Uirhit^ was founded lu 1003, and now has 


corro.sponding branches in several districts and 
Native States. 

Research. — ^The policy of the Government 
of India is to keep the control of research under 
itself, but to decentralise other branches of 
saiiil.itioii. Tlie ercjitiou of an imperial depart- 
ment is no departure from that policy, and the 
barge imperial grants already mentioned have 
been maae witliout any intcrferencO with pro* 
vincioJ (jinvernraents. While the general direo- 
tion of a policy o'f public liualth must remain 
with tlic central Covernincut, all detailed control 
and executive action arc, and will be, left to 
local Governments. The Sanitary Commls* 
sioncr with the Government of India is a touring 
riflicer einpowiTod to consult and confer inform*^ 
ally wif’ local (lovernnicnts and their officers * 
upon matters cuniiccte.d aitli sanitation. He 
is not piTmitt ed to eiuToacli upon the authority 
of Governments over the officers under 
tlicir control. 

Pro\ iiicial Officers. — The position of 
Proviucjni Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
adniiiiK'ilj'.ativc beads of the medical department 
varies somcwiiat in different provinces. The 
Government of India do not wish to interfere 
witli tlif' arrangements which local Governments 
may consider bn.st suited to local conditions but 
they fh'sin* to insist ou the importance of defin- 
ing the functions of the two officers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
respon.slblc technical adviser to the local 
Govrruinent in all matters affecting publio 
licaltli. 


every province, 
1 With vary* 


Snnitary Boards.— In 

sanitary boards have been compose i 
ing powers, some being merely advisory, otbeia 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
funds. These boards arc composed of offleera 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and oilier branches of tlie civil semces with thp . 
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addition of non-olBcials. The GoTemmentof 
India view with favour nnd confidence the de- 
volntioii of financial authority and rcBponsiblllty 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretary to the board where this has 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted in 
an Increase of cfTicicncy. 

Training- — ^Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now en^aaing the 
attention of the Goverrnnent of India. The 
bhlef difficulty at prusent is to provide course < 
iu practical hygiene anJ in the study of the 
bacteriology and t‘tio]o«^ of tropical d1st‘:tH('s. 
It is ho|Nid in the near future to make arninp*- 
ments in India for the former and to uiillsc the 
schools of tropical medicine at (Ulcufta ami else- 
where for the latter. HJeanwhiJe, a ifritisli 
diploma in puhlie In^alth is r.-qnJn d from c.an<li- 
dates fertile post of Deputy Saiiitai'y ('oxn»j-is- 
sioners and health officers of the first class. The 
problems of public hcJilth iu India are vifally 
complicated by thi^ faet that biting iiis'-cts arc a 
PTOmliiciit factor in the. dissemination of discast 
and IMs obviously dcsirabli* to pi‘Ovid'‘iii India, 
as soon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary officers. 

Training classes for sanitary inspectors arc 
now held in alltlic inon* iuiijortant pmviuces. 

Department of Public HcaUh. — A sub- 
stantial beginning Itas thn.s bt en made far tlie 
development of a dejiartment of public hciilth 
and Indians have been £re<ly onlish-d for it. 
The posts of Deputy Saniiaiy (Commissioner and 
health offlct'r atn now open to Jndinim. Nine 
Deputy Saiiitjiiy C'onimihsiJMUTs out of 2(i and 
tile majority of healt h offlcer.-j are Indians. The 
new bacteriological department consisting of 
28 officers is also open to duly iiuiililt d Ixidians. 

Ah health officers and SanDary Diigiinvrs 
gradually reliovo Deputy Sunitary tJominis- 
sioneis of imicli of the dnidgers' of iiisiK-etion 
and routine work, it Is hofieU that the latti r 
Will be set free to deal with epidemics and 
communicabk' diseases from a higlK'r plane, and 
to consider issues of public health wider Ilian 
those Which they arc able to n* view to-da y . 1 r. K 
therefore important to provide in udvai.ee tn-e 
lutcK^iigo between them, the laboratory 
workers and those carrying out practical re- 
seandi in the field. 

Progress of Research.— ■nesoarch is slowly 
lifting the veil which hides the secrets of disease 
and mortality and opening up fields of inqiiiiy 
scarcely thonglit of a generation ago. The dis- 
oovery by Sir lionald llnss of the part played 
by the mosquito in Ihe comriniiilcatiori of 
malaria and tlu' appoiiitiiK nt of the Plagnc 
Oominisslon in 1898 are laudniarlcs in the his- 
tory of Indian Sanitation. In ]9()2, a research 
Institute was founded at Giiindy in Madr^, 
named the 'Sling Institute after LieuU'uaut- 
Cohmcl iCing. G.I.K., in view of his 

devoted efforts In the cause of sanitation In 
that presidency. In 190.') Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
amment summed up tlic position and the 

r cy of the Government of India In regard to 
establishment of laboratories for the study 
'<ot problems of public health iu India. The 
ftmctlons of the central-laboratory were original 
TTsearch, the piv>paration of curative sera and 


the training of sclentiflc workers. The functiODi 
of the provincial labotatorles were dtagnoaia 
and special research connected with local oon- 
ditlons. This lolicy has been steadily de ve- 
to pi^d. The Central Research Institute has 
been established at Kasaiili.^ The Plague Re- 
search Laboratory at Pand bas been extended 
-and re-'MiuippiMl and Is now the bacteriological 
lahonitory lor the Itombay Pn-sidency; and a 
PTor)o.sal is under consideration to attcach to It 
a sehool of tropical niedielno. A research labo- 
ratory and school of tropical medicine are nndor 
coMstriirf.h'iii at. Calnitta. Pasteur institutes 
exist at JCas:inli and Cooiioor. A third is about 
to he establish' i1 in Diirnia, and it is under dis- 
cu.ssioii to est-iblish others in Assam (where it 
will be combined with a research laboratory) 
and Doiubay. 

Jk‘.sides tlic routine work connected with 
the b-ieteriologieal din guosis of disease, autl- 
rabic tns'ittiu-nt, ihe inainifacture of various 
v.uoincs and sera and general research, these 
laboiat.ories at <iiFiereM+ times have been the 
cfiitn*s of niaijy s|iecial InvestlgatloriB. notable 
among.'vt whieh nri‘ tiioscon plague and enteric 
fever, it is h'lp'Ml that befort' long each pro- 
vince in India will liavo a laboratory fully 
equippi'd for rescanh. 

Research Ttind Association. — The fonnd- 
atioi) of the Indian Research l^'und Association 
in 1911 luis nvirked an important era hi sanitary 
projiTess. control and management of 

the assoei.ition .are v.'stcd In a governing body, 
the pn'Sider.t of which is the Member in charge 
of the DeT*nrf.incnt of the Govern- 

innit of Judl.i. 'I’hn sroveniing body is assisted 
by a }-cieiitilje advisory boaid, of which not less 
thin thive mem hers have scats on the govern- 
ing boily. 'rhey examine, all proposals for 
work In connccMon with the sctontillc objects 
of tlu* association and report as to their import- 
ance and feasibility. I’he raemben# of this 
boanl are anfKunted for oin* year, but arc eligible 
lor re-eiertiiMi, and Ihey have power to add to 
t.heir iitimbi-i. The prc.sent members are the 
i>iD*etor-Geni‘raI, Indian Medical Service, the 
Saniiary (’omnnsbioncr wbh the Gow'mment 
of J-nlia, llie Director of tJie Ountral Research 
I•l^tit 1 lt«• at KasMUli.the Officer in charge of the 
(\‘'iti''.i .Malarial Ibm'au and the Assistant 
nir-ctor-rieii'-ral, Indian Medical Service (Sani- 
taiy). Sir Ronald Ros.s Ims been elected an 
honorary consulting member. The member- 
'.liip of th" Indian Research Fund Association 
it. opi-n to noil-officials, livny donor of Ra, 
•'>.oi»i)is entitl: dto br'conie a permanent member, 
wiUIe every subscriber of Bs. 100 per annum 
ran Ik- a temporary member. Members of the 
association ai-e ciitlti(*d to atbrnd and take part 
III the annual general meeting of the association 
and to r ceive e-opies of tile T(‘port.s and other 
publieations Issued fioni time to time by the 
.ls^ocjatiOll. Although, so far, the fmid has 
been financed solidy by the Government of 
India, It is hop>>d tliat in time Indian friiilaa 
thropist-s will contribute towanls the expansion 
of the association by founding chairs of roseaich 
by finoncing experimental research measnics and 
otherwise. 

The association has also started a journal for 
tile publication of medical research work dona 
in India— the ** Ikdian Journal ov Mbssoal 
Resbabob” — ^ published quarterly.. The .favr 
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' ooEftlile reception which has been accorded to 
the lint three numbers is evidence of the incre- 
ased interest that is being taken in sanltaxy 
scienoe in India to-day. 

Water Supply subjects have received 

more attention of "ate than the provision of a 
piped supply of filtered water in towns. Coinph^te 
UBures are not avuilnblo but sunis aniouiiting 
toatieast Rs. 3,51,58.297 (£2,343,880 luive been 
spent during the last 20 years on completed ; 
schemes. Projects existing Ks. 1,10,03,433 • 

E 13,562) are under construction and pro- . 
costing Rs. 1,14,44,750 ( £7ii2,il83 ) liave ‘ 
prepared and sanctiioiuMl. I'hcse figiir<'*% 
are exclusive of tlie expenditure in the L'ri'si- 
deucy towns and Ka ngoon. • 

Drainage. — Drainage schemes on modern 
lines, are the basis of all Minitary iiiiprovcmcnt . 
in urban areas. The demand for them is 
scarcely less than tliat for pirifd water and is 
steadily on the increase. As in the ease of water 
supply comph'.te figures are not nx-allable but 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has been considerable and is now rapidly 
increasing. The expenditure on complet'.Hl w«rk.s 
outside the rresideiic*y towns and Rangoon . 
during that period amounted to Its. 97,05.049 
(£051,003), wherc«ia the cost of the w’orhs under 
- eODStmetion is csliniatcd at Its. I.rj4,20..'}02 
(£1,01^,038). In the boginniJig preoedeace 
over drainage was given to pipetl water-MippIy 
but experience has demoiixtrat.f’d the aUxant- 
age Of introducing both coinsunently. With- * 
out drainage there is no means of carrying otf 
the surplus water and without jiipc'd watcr- 
snpply It is dithcult 1 o Ilusli the <lraius firopei ly. 

.When drainage schemes on modern lines 
wwe first sturtisl in this eountrj% there seems 
to have been a bins against the use of scawers, 
and, wherever pos.sible, op(>n drains were 
adopted. Experience lias sliown that the 
preference for the open drain and the /(‘ur that 
sewers would give, excessive trouble were not 
wdl founded. On the contrary, much of the, ' 
advantage of a drainage system is lost if only . 
open drains are used, as the old sy'^tem in hand- 
cairiage latrines has to he eoidinui'd. More- . 
over, economy in establishment is possible only 
in the ease of a sewage syr-tem. 


,_S. — rilgrlinagv.s necessitating as 

they do the collection of laige ininibeis of ' 
persons, often more than a inillhin, at. one • 
place at one time have an important sanitary ' 
aspect mainly in conneetiou with (‘holeni 
and other communicable discusses. Tin; i 

Qovemnicnt of India recently dceidi'd to 
examine the sanitary arrnugemrnts at the chief ■ 
places of pilgriinugc thvnimhont India and 
meal Governments w'cre to appoint 

provincial committees for iiiis purpose under the i 
presidency of the Sanitary Commi-^siouer with | 
we Government of India with a view to for- j 
mulste practical schemes of improvenic'nt. The ' 
inqul^ Is still In progress but the Govemraent 
of India have already made a grant of Its. 2 lakhs 
(£18,838) and promised an additional grant 
' of 4 Idkhs of rupees (£2G,G60) spread over four 
•years towards the improvement of the pilgrim 
vonte to Badxlnath; and they have made a 
further recniring giant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The important 
queetton of improving the conditions of the 
'pUgtixnage.to the Bcdjaz by Indian Musulmaus 


is undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor 
General In Council anticipates that these In* 
quiries will lead to signal sanitary improvements 
and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of His Majesty's loyal Indian 
subjects. 

Rural Sanitation. — ^Thc following obser- 
vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation : — 

(tf) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread a knowlidge of the simple 
facts regarding the more common 
diseases. For this purpose the sub- 
assistant surgeons in charge sliould be 
given a special tr.iinlng in hygiene, 
(^nee tliey become known to the people 
It, healers of the sick their advice os 
sanitanans may become more accept- 
able. 

(5) The improvement of ihc village water- 
supply is as important as It Is difilcnlt. 
Apparently, ex(;eltent results have 
been oldained by disinfection of wells 
with perniangnn.*t1c of potash. Kx- 
pcrinients are, b(‘ing made in ditferent 
parts of India in the use of tube-wdls. 
It. raiglit, serve as an useful object 
lesson to use pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
schools, hospitals, and local public 
ofilcr-s. In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is possible and the dlifi- 
culty in to protect even new tonics 
from pollution. 

(c) In sevcTal provinces, notably in Madras, 
Village unions or circles have been 
formed and their cominittocs entrusted 
With small grants for the improve- 
ment of the Banit.ation of the vlJIage 
sil.e. This Rie.asure might be oxtr.ndod 
experimentally eI-4«* whore. It Is calcu- 
lated to eneoiiroge discussion and 
inqiur>' regarding sanitary work. 

(</) Village mMwives are, iii some districts, 
rncowrngrd by siniiM gntnts of monw 
and rewards to attend at the heoa- 
r|u;irti'r.s liospital for a short and simple 
eiiiirsc of training. Tiiese measures 
open uf) j>oii»«ibilities with reference 
to a r^'diietion in infantile mortality 
and children’s diseases generally. 

(c) Til most districts in India, the civil 
surgeon is als(' in tlicory We sanitary 
niiieer of the district. His duties at 
1 1 end -quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect in the district 
1.0 (.iic extent that is necessary ; even 
ill the case of epidemics in the district 
It. is KoiTiel.inies not possible for him to 
leave headqiuixt(a*s. In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have been 
appointtxl and there can be little doubt 
that many more snclt appointments are 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health offioers to 
control and organise all saultaiy 
arrangements and expwlments In the 
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Birth and Death Bates.— The piq^elation of the areas In which births and deaths were ttOkT ' 
stored In 1916 was 238,627,085. 8,850,283 births and 0,940,430 deaths were registered ; the xAr • 
per millebetau80'27 and 20*10 as compared with an average of 88*87 and S0*08-iespmvdy|^,^ 
the pievioiiB five years. 

The lowest birth rates were recorded In Coorg 28*74 ; Assam 30*52 ; Bengal 32*89 ; and BadttS - 
82*6 ; but an excess of biiths over deaths was notici'd in all the provinces excc]^ Ajmer Meiwara. 
The death-rates of Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Burma were lower than in tto 
preceding year, while Bombay's death rate was 7*2 in excess of the. rate for the previous year. 


Biitli Kates (per mille). Death Kates (per miUe). 




' ItHo. 

I'.no. 1 

J01.5. 

1910. 

Dellu 


47 01 

4 O'. 30 

28*07 

32*92 

Bengal 


:',l - fill 

31 - SO 

32*83 

27*37 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


•10*4 


32*2 

32*8 % 

Assam 


TVOO ' 

1 

3o*r>2 i 

30*86 

28*59 

United Provinces . . 


.! 43-48 j 

4 ‘5 -00 j 

.30-04 

29 *.50 

Punjab 


43-0 i 

4‘.0 1 

30-33 

30*7 

N. W. Frontier Province 


»i*7 i 

33*8 { 

23*61 

■ 20*1 

Central Provinces and l^erar 


47*05 1 

43 i 

35*01 ‘ 

.10*95 

1 

Madras 


31*2 

*32 -.5 

22*0 

1 21 -O' 

Coorg 



2 .S- 7 A 

31-08 

1 ‘27*23 , 

Bombay 


37- 10 . 

3>-0S 

20*12 

1 33*32 

Burma, Lower 


33-30 

32-^5 : 

25*12 

22*61 

Burma, Upper 


:;s*oi 

35 -.3' 1 . 

32*72 

26*21 

AJmer-irerwiira 


43-78 1 

3S-0.S : 

20*03 

40*48 


Total 

37*83 . 

37*13i 1 

20-94 

29*10 ^ 


4 Chief Diseases, — There arc three main classes of fatal disease ; spccinc fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Jiit(*sliiial and skin parasites, ulcers and other indications 
6 iff senrvy .widely prevail. The tabic below shows the number of deattis from all causes and from eacdl 
of the principal diseases in British India and deatli-rates per 1 ,000 ; — 


Tears. 

Deaths from 
all 

Causes. 

Cholera. 

Sraall-Pox. 1 T’evers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Dlarrhcea. 

Plague. 

Kespiia- 

tonr 

Dishes. . 

1012 


7,090,991 } 

407,709 

1*71 

, 89,357 ;i,D3C,0K5 292,216 

•37. 10*49 1*22 

203,037 

1*10 

247,786 

1*04 

1013 

-• 

6,845,018 j 

j 294,815 
1 1*24 

1 98,155, 3,98:1,112' 246.578 

' ’41; 10*71. 1*03 

198,450 

0*83 

237,229 

l*00r. 

1014 


7,1.55,771 j 

i 280,730 
118 

76,5901 4,092,345 
•32! 17*10 

278,225 

1*17 

206,588 

1*12 

261,1:49 

1*99 

1916 

-• 

7,142,412 j 1 Jg 

83 , 282 ! 3,990,287 
•35 16*73 

261,800 

1*10 

380,601 

1*60 


1016 


0,940,436 1 

288,047 

1*21 

60,642 4,08.5.784 

• 2 . 5 I 17*18 

243,381 

1*04 

206,527 

*86 

286^ 
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' . * ' ' 

''JC9udm>--lIhe deaths ascribed to cholera as a whole 1910 was a mild plague year; there 

\ Ih Bntlsh India In 1916 numbered 288,047 were 206,627 deaths, 0*86 compared with 1*6 

;.’vagafaiBt 404,472 In the previous year, equivalent in 1916. The highest provincial plague death* 

ntes of 1*2 and 1*7 respectively. The rates were Bombay, 4*06; Central Provinces, 

d^LJentcal Provincos, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 2*06, United Provinces, 1*05. All other 

^ and Bengal with aholera death rates of 2*82, ndmini^tratioi)*' had rates Idwcr than unity; 
2*0,2*16, and t* 66 respectively, suffered cousi> Only twice in the last twelve years, vtr., in 1907 
deiably more than did the remainder of British ami 1011 has the Bombay Pics idcncy suffered 
. / India. The Punjab and the hiorth-West Frontier mure from plague tlian in the 3 *ear under 
’ Province, each with a cholera death-rates ol report. Punjab reported only 3,278 plague 
% 0*00, escaped very Hchtly. The decreased deaths whieh is tar and away the lowest ^nire 
. incidence in Burma is likewise notewortli>. ' reported since this disease made its Incursion 
rm. - , ji ' into the north of India at the end of last century. 

Small-poz. — ^There were 60.612 deaths . ^ 

nttrlbuted to small-pox; 0*25 against 0*:»5 in Fevers- The ‘lever’ death-rate two 
the previous year w'hen the rate very clo'^ely [ fioni 16 7:t in 1015 to 17 J.‘5: in other words 
reproBoitod the average incidenc.'. Assam. = i*0 per cent. «t the death** from all causes are 
Madras, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa suffered | collected together in a hcicicigencous group 

■ most, rcturnhic small-jjox drath-ratet of O-.v*, . 0»at delle any attempt at detailed analysis. 

0*5, 0*3 and 0*^, respectively. Tluse four i The pioiortion ol total deaths ascrl^d to 
administrations w*ere in faet nsponhiblo tor I *h‘ViTs ’ \arh*9 maikcdly in tlic different 
84 per cent, of the total small-pox inortidity provinces, in the year under report it was 
of India in 1916. ihnn a qiiartf^rm Sfudras, athirdin Bombay, 

alnml. tiiree-quarters in Bengal and as him 
Plague. — A comparatively very severe as < ight.y per cent, in the Korth-Wcst Frontier 

outbreak in the Ikimbay Presidency: inoder- J»roviuc(‘. Tlie vast majority of deaths from 

■ ately severe oiitl>re.aks in the Ct'ntral Provinc* s malaria arc certainly included in this lll-deflned 

and the United Provinces : and the relative givnip but so arc deaths irom many assorted 

immunity of the. Punjab are the outstanding tmthological conditions in which fever may 

features of plague ill India in 1016. Taking India • be a prominent symptom. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Hospitals, Dispensaries. &c.— There were Pasteur lnstitutes.*~TherG were Paslcnr 
2,980 of these institutions in existence at tiic Institutes for anti-rabic treatment at Kasanil 
end of 1915; during 1016 the number was m- (Punjab), Coonoor (Madras) and Bangoon 
creased by 71, giving a total at the end of {Burn* a). In tliese three institutes 7,224 

19X6 of 3,061 Tin; necessity lor more is iVIt jatients were trcati'd during the year. Ttie 

in almost ever^* part of India. With the in- lounrlalion stone ol another was iaid at Bbillong 

crease In the dispensaries th«*re has been a in Jsovcniber. 

greatly increased number of iii-]iatients and Lunatic Asylums. — Tlic treatment of lun- 

out-patients and the total number of ]iiitien«s atic** at nr^yluiiu-. prt'vaih on a compaiatlvely 
treated has gone up from 33, ;hr2, 6*21 ill J 01 5 to siimil scale; but the asylum population is 
34,454,776 in 1916, wdillc the niiinher ot oper- steadily ijicreasing. 'J'lie number of asylums 
atlons has increased irom ],34ti,(>t!;G to 1,376,504, in 1916 was 21. The number of patients 

an increase of 27,418. admitted was 2,520 as against 2,339 in 1916u 

The total usyliini population of the year was 
Medical Colleges.— There are five medieal O,."!!?. 

colleges (Bombay, Madras, (3a lent la, l.iihoie and Lcpci* Asylums- — n»ere arc many leper 

Lucknow), the studi'iits in whieli numla'P'd a‘*)iinuh among which may be. mentioned Uiev 

in 1915, 3,090 including 70 women. There Madias (Joverunicnt J.ep'T Asylum, the Ma- 

^tfe also 17 medieal sclionis, tln' students in tunga heper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 

which numbered 2,036. '.riierc; is an X-ray State LepiT Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 

institution at l>ohra-l)un where :i elaus of in- Asylum. Tlierc' an; also many a.aylums or 

struction was attended by 20 students. Bianclt homes, fi'e(|iiently under some sort of Govern- 

' installations opened at Delhi and Simla arc mciit suj)ervisioii, iucinding about 60 asylums 

^ obtaining a large number of patients. ot tlie Mission lo Lepers. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This account of Uk- cliief tropical disras'^s ject, and acts prejudicially to the worldng pg 
written by Major Cordon Tucker, i.ii.s., of • the iuturoai ortraiis, espocialijf those BUbsorvm^ 
Grant Medical Collc:{c : — ’ di;;cstiou. A blast of cold ur coming on the 

still »‘‘r.Sll^S*of™ooX“the*d«^ 

remain tlie strain of cJinute aa a source of I 

bL'i i tl.o“ S ^d from* tST” 

cvStuSlv B*J?o\viiic^ i}s rts- .S'^lts the “ nioniing dianiicoa ” wJilch ia 

aieSiic^U* thrwe^r an<l tr^r (d 1 ft exhausting. Such a 

SSsny-o^? t^i'o Kortli' : ij^v,:‘to“ororsf« ctsss, §SSarw1,iS 

Tljis results irnunlv fioiii the trati-,ltr to a hot • .‘I 


Tills results nuiinly fioiii the trati-i/cr to a hot 
climate of an individual vvliost* lu'ut-n cnlaliii'' 
mecliauism has previously adapted it.'-.clf to 


are a firt|iK']it Ciinse of invaliding. Moreover 
a sudiieii (‘orige><tioii of the liver and Bpleeu 
ill a, jx^rM):! ulio has liad malaria, may be fol> 


conditions wiiore the body feinperaiun- has l4, ^ 

TOuSSuff^air*^ 1Su*^aTiivat*?n ^a^^munirv^ ' attacks of these conditions may re- 

aStoS^tum Si tlie »lr is pel,., is. tl,o somo 

of such mechunisiu. 'J'his iiit'chanisin ls vtiiy ■ ‘ or iii^ullieicnt manufacturo 

complex and i^xists for the purpose of stiikitit; ; 

a bmance between the heat fuviuod by. the < Ag<tin, the chronic hyjionBiuia of the skin 
changes in tlie tissues, and the iieat loat from ' favuuis the dtivoiopincnt of fungi and microbes, 
the lungs and by radial ion from the surface j Hence the rxisienco of ringworm of various 
of the skin. Jlut beyond tin.'' is no doubt: kind- truni wiiieli liuropeans freiiueiiUy sutler, 
a regulation of the temperature tiopendent in I There are luicrobes wbicli, even in temperate 
some way on the normal working of the central j cliiautc», are found within the layers of the 
nervous system, as is shown by tlio remark* ■ skin or on the surface. On account of the 
aide alteration wlilch may take place in the I eliiumc congestion and inoisturc of the sjdn 
temperature of parts of the body wlicn the; in trojocul cliniatis these inici-obes not only 
brain has been subjected to ^onlc gro^^s lesion. , I h'coiik' abunditnt but virulent, and liciice the 

^'i? bT&*«Taf.o?i 

per cent., the number of re-spirations per luiniiU* i ^onMuna uf hmr witli ufoM^^^^When the toS 
change (or combustion) going on in the tis.sui s ■ butt}K?\Io?^^“kii,a‘S 

that is to say, tliiiiiiiishod lieat-prodiKdiou. ' vvon-i kind is tiic bJina boa wiucli 

mm same is shown in tli^- diniinish%l amount. fV.*?'" 


»Pli« ULmo in vluiwn in thf d aiiiciiiiil iiineuseiy inuuiui 

if WOTk done by the \i.bicy.s. As regurd^ J^«d not coming to a 

beat-loss, this is almost entirely Vffi cled throimli *r” ni/* iV *in nnIi'^**aH2SS 

. Md^aocUou, aiiil lu V. a-bt. bV .-.aiK...,- i H'*'"''’'* . Foit'“>atoly wo have to 
’ ««« Wkoii hnitr<.v»r tlir> iciriiv.r'iHirf nt ii,,. - thc vacciiic trcatnifiit a iTiost succcssfiil mcthod, 

by “ a%™fiof fnm.'lVu? ! «» ■' ' ‘rerp.htbK to &, iiado teS 

iflSimtlv dScX al he los = themselves, h, still other cases the 

SSTw&h^kSf ^1,0* Wam^oTilh "hc'‘h:i;r 

llkaatlbn and maintains the body at i nor- ***** 

^Hjjmperature, falls upon I ho swi’at glands trc.ilui..nt on the sam- lines. 

therefore in a state of continued and .VnoDior more common condiUou resulting 
fllmmal activity. In hot dry atmospheres from the cungesUon of the skin is Priokly 
I he water evaporates as soon as fornn'd, but in JJkat. This results from acute inflammation 
oonditions of heat witli great humidity, such ahouv the sweat glands and distention of their 
as obtain during the woitot months of the year j oritices, producing md papules and little vest-' 
to Golcatta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- clo.'«, the site of intense itciiiiig. The trouble 
tinually moist by trickling iicuds of perspira- i is believed to result from the proliferation of 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healtliiness j a particular microbe in the skin, which alten 
of tiie punkah which removes excessive mois- ^ the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
nre. But it is obvious that in order to keep | it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to tglf* 
K temperature of tin; body normal thero place through scratching, and so to the formft- 
most bo increased flow of blood to the surface tion of boils. In some cases the skin is so 
W^be body, a state quite different from the intensely inflamed that the region of the 
cmdltions under which the organs of the Euro- shoulders aud neck feels like leather, or tbs 
pWR have been trained. Tills favours those surface gives the Impression of sand-pa|W!r. 
audKou clillls to which Europeans arc so sub- It is a serious condition in young infant^ ag . 


V 
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. the iRitation prcTents sleep. Interferes with 
^HffifBBtlon and so promotes diarrhcea, so that 
.aKus simple malady may be the starting point 
a dangerous illness. Flannel next to the 
' skin should be afoided in the hot weather us 
It is so liable to start the irritation. A good 
.lotion consists of two tcaspoonfuls of Enu-dc- 
' cologne in ten ounces of a 1 in 2000 solution 
of porcbloride of mercury, dabbed on the skin 
and allowed to dry : followed by dusting with 
equal parts of boric acid powder and talc. 

To avoid the heat tlic European flies to flic 
punkah. The clcctiic piiiikaii has hu'^n one 
of the greatest blessings introduced duiiitg 
recent years hito Indian towns ns its use in- 
sures a good night’s rest in pl jce of the weary 
hours of sleeplessness wliich fonnciiy wore 
out the temper and tlic menial energy of tlie 
European during tlic hott(‘sl inonths. stiL* 
this blessing is not without its uitendant 
dangers. Most coinrnuii an* attacks of nris> 
cular rheumatism, sudden inti'rnaJ ehills causing 
diarrheea, attacks of colie, ordinal y iiasai 
catarrh, and someiimes inoiiehitis or pn(*(i- 
monia. The electric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not cunuuei* 
to the free circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we liavc the elfccts of a eontinued 
high temperature on f he woxknig of the nervous 
system. As has b(:en remaikc-d by the late 
LL-Gol. Crombie, i.h.S., (in a valuable paper 
on ** The measure of physical fltficns for life 
In the Tropics,” to which the writer is much 
Indebted). ” In the tropics tlierc is going on 
continually and unconseioiisly a tax on the 
nervous system which is absent in toinperate 
climates. The nerwus system, espt'cially 
those parts of it which rogulaf.<> the teinpera- 
t-ure of Uie body, arc always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it sullers from more 
or less exliaustion.” Tlie. iiioan iempeiature 
of a European in India is always about half 
a degree higher than it is in a tciiii>('rate climate, 
and It may be r.-iised to 91)° or UMP after severe 
bodily exertion. Wiicii, under the, strain of a 
severe hot moist and sull.ry wa'^un, the lieal- 
centre gives out, or as it is said is ** iuiiibileit,” 
we have all tlic serious plienomena of Heat 
STBOSB. But iu the less marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustion wa 
have the common tropical effect of deflefent 
mental energy, genemlly commencing with on* 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, whieb culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potciiiiai which we Imow 
well aa neurasthenia. This nervous 
disturbance due to climate is likely to be most 
marked, a» Crombie points out, in two classei 
ot persona, namely those who suffer from 
obc'^ity, and those who are members of 
f»nnUc.s which may he designated aa 
“ neuropathic,” f.hat is whciSc nervous systems 
nn* iiai urally unstable. To these may be 
added persons with naturally defective digestion 
and fhosc who have a predisposition to gout. 

'i‘o sum up, it will be seen tlmt the effects 
of long rc‘si<h‘iic:e in tins tropics arc real and por- 
nianent, not only in the direction of lowered 
iiodily health, but in undue wear of the nervous 
system, wJiieli may not only be apparent diuing 
.'H*1i\»‘ service in duties involving strain, an* 
xiety or re.>^no^)-ibility, but lUso after retire- 
ment; so that (he ehauees of longevity of the 
lelired Indian otlieial arc not. up to the normal, 
end the ”e\tiu” which the. Insurance Uffloe 
puts oil such liv{*s is not only to cover the risks 
ificidentnl to life in the tropics, but also the 
diiiiinl.slu:il vitality oi those, who have survived 
1.0 enjoy their jtendon and ease. 

But there are other Indian risks, and these 
arc juofri liktdy to affect traveUers, due to the 
effects of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
i/hh profusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaule to occur in meat witliin a very short time 
alter killing. Milk should always bo boiled; 
and owing to ttie dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
end in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the. lower type of native servant employed 
llit'rcin, it would he bettor to rely on tinned 
i.iilk or on a sui>ply of Uorlick’s milk tablets^ 
when travelling long JoumeyH by rail and in 
ilie hiaallcr towns. Beef should never be eat^ 
imdenioiic, us It is a prolific source of tape* 
'.vorm iu India. There ks also liability to eon- 
tanunatioii of food by Mies and dust. Indla.T^ 
cook.-^, t hough ainmi’g tlie best, liave little^, 
icgunl for sanitolion, and consequently th^' 
stale of the cook-house should be carefully » 
supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent the principal ri.sk.s U) the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is tlic commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks thci-e.from lia\c been greatly 
dlminislicd by our complete, knowledge of its 
causation which now jicnnits an intelligent 
- prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The coiiiicctiou 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, wlicnee 
its old name of paludisin ; and the. word ** ma- 
laria ** itself Implies the belief in the cxistimee 
Of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
Imed ground. It is now realised that the 
pOlscin is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the onopheline species. There are only 
a few of the many anophelines which carry 
taalarla, but all are to be regarded as dangerous, 

' The paiadte of miUaida U a delicate jelly- ^ 


like boily which invades the red cells of the i 
btcjil, and lives a*.r their expense. It has 
two iize-cyclcs, one within the blood of the 
Jiuman host (endogenous and sexual), the 
otiicr in the stoniacti and tissues of the mos- 
quito ((*xogruous and sexual). But the first 
p’lrt of the sexual cycle Is prepared for in the 
blood of the human host. 

If the blood of a patient be taken about on 
hour bfiore the occurrence of the “rigor,” 
(the shivering-fit which marks the commence- 
lueut of the attack), and examined in a tltfq 
iUm under a lilgli power of the microscope, 
seme of tlie red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto- 
plasm bliowing minute granules of dark pig- 
ment in their substance. These bodies are 
the parasites. The granules represent the ^ 
result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
red colouring-matter of the blood-celL The 
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futtor ocnuMtuotly appears paler than natural 
and Is enlazged. In the parasite of the so- 
called benlan tertian fever, if the blood be 
ualn ezammed when the rigor is commencing, 
m little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
Into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
idl held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
oi pigment In the centre. Later the group of 
aphemles has burst through the envelope that 
betid them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
dtdd. Many of these free ^phorulcs are a(.tac1<- 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect their entrance 
Into other red t))ood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual division, taking forty- 
eight hours for the praccss. On tlie time taken 
for this cycle to occur depends the iicriudicity 
of the fever, the attack appearing every third 
day, whence the tiauie ierHan fever. Anotiie.r 
variety of malarial parasite, not very common 
In India, takes seventy -two hours to coinploLe 
its cycle, hence called the ** quartan *' variety. 

There is also a tiurd kind of parasite called 
the “malignant tertian," called by tiic Ital- 
ians the acstivo-autumnal parasite, wliich also 
takes forty-eight- hours io go through its cycle, ! 
but which gives rise to a more irregular fever, 
and has more pernicious cifeets on the systoiii 
and is also liable to produce, severe nervous 
■ymptoms, such as unconseiousness, often 
endmg In death with very liigli fever. Kacli 
kind of parasite lias its special characteristics 
which can be observed by microscopical examin- 
ation. Consequently exiicrt examination of 
the blood is always advisable in cases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, liut 
also to distinguish the iiarlicular kind which 
Is causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the jiarasile 
In the shape of male and female clenieiits, 
which result from some of the paTasltes which 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing further development in the non- 
human host, which in the case of this parti- 
bOlar parasite is the mosquito. These sexual 
olemeintB are especially in evidence in the blood 
cases of the pernicious variety of laaloria. 
In the form of crescentic bodies wliich obtain 
conriderable protection from the phagocytes, j 
and many therefore persist for some lime in 
aadb blood. ** Oresceuts " appear only In 
tnaUfihiuit fevers, and persons who harbour 
thmn are of course a danger to the community, 
Inaamucb as the mosquitoes of the locality 
ofs Infected from them, tlius rendering such 
tillage or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para” 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos’ 
quite which sucks up the blood of Its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extmamg flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter thero- 
npoD changes into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, wliich mokes its way 
Into the coats of the stomach of the Insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minitte eysts, each of the latter becoming 
, packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into the body-cavity of the 
tnosqalto, and the rods, thoiohy set free, be- 

j 


come collected within the substanoe of 'to*' 
salivary glands, and ultimately make tlmr^ 
way to the base of the probosdB. On mllH 
an infected mosquito pushing Its pzoboioit^ 
into the human skfai when it wishes to fiiaw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the - 
blood stream. They then enter red blood ^ 
corpuscles and go through the various oydes •' 
described above. 

From three to five days, -or as long as a loit- 
niglit, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, someames 
preceded by pains in the limbs, headache, 
and inalni.se. This is soon succeeded by a 
feeding of intense chill, perhaps associated wltti 
vomiting. The skin becomes cold and Une^ 
llie sliivcring is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the " rigor " stage. In this state 
the patient is In great distress, and obtaito 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
ho lioaps up over himself. Although the - 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in tlie arm-pit or moutli, shows a rise 
to lO:!** or higher. In a quarter of an hour 
or more the "liot stage'" comes on, the fOoe 
becoming lluahcd, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the smaU quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the i>atient 
eompluiuH of throbbing headache. He remains 
thus for a few hours and then occurs the 
"sweaiing stage," perspiration breaking out 
about the head and face, and soon extmdlng 
to the Mdiole body. Great relief is experienced 
when I’his is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. During the 
paroxysm the splmi is often enlarged and may 
he the scat of considerable pain. There Is 
also often tmublcsome cough from a conooml* 
iant bronchitis. With repeated atta^ the 
enlargement of fhc spleen is liable to become 
pennaneut, the organ coming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characi<eri8tic8, 
the so-callcd “ague cake," which is common 
among the children of malarious dlsixiots. 
Kurupeaiis who siitfcr from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
ill-health in the shape of onasmia, dyspepsia, 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself against the bites of mosqultoeSi 
Ttiis cun he done to a groat extmit by the use 
of iiios((uito curtains, the mosquito soaking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection is difficult. 
Tliere are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling the pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes effioadons, or 
smearing the hands with lemon-grass oU. 
Camps should not be pitched in the neighbour- 
hooil of native villages, if it can '-be avddol 
Travellers should provide themselveB with 
tliermomctcr and a * supply of quinine 
tabloids. 

During the cold stage the patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, on- * 
less vomiting is present. Quinine should not 
be taken In this stage as It increases the dis- 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mlxtuse, 
should be admmlstered every two or three home 
until the skin becomes moist, and throai^ioiil . 
the hot stage : this' soon gives relief, Mid wimi ,, 
the stage of pereplntlon has been raadied« 
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•'‘jpailiui of quinine should be given, and repeated skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dla» 
jlSs five grain doses every six hours until the phoretlc mixture. Some of thera fevers last 
jKtMnpentnze becomes normal. Thereafter the for a week or longer, but the majority of them 
should be continued for a few days in yield to quinine m tliree or four days. It is 
doses of five grains twice a day. This is cal- in such that an early examination of the blood 
' . oulated to ward off a second attack, or, at any is so useful. In certain cases of profound 
i. rate, to reduce Its severity and prevent a third, malarial poisoning or where, for any reason, 
n there Is vomiting, quinine tiibloids arc not quinine docs not appear to bo actmg when 
fOndy to bo digested and absorbed; in such administered by the moutlr, recourse must be 
‘ - eases the drug should bo given in a mixture had to Ihe injection of qiunlno into the tls- 
dissolved In a dilute acid. The advantjigc , sues. This siiould always bo done by a skUful 
of quinine tabloids is that the unpleasant taste ' physician, and with special precautions, as 
Is avoided. | sothc easels of l^tiiiins have occurr^ after 

There are some severe continuous i qiJniiie injections taken from stock solutions,' 
.malarial fevers which appear to resist the ac- \ even when apparently given with every care, 
tloki of quinine. . These are the perriit'ions ; The “ vaporolcs ** prepared by Messrs. 
. tertian fevers, which so often <;ausc difficulty j ltiiiToiii.1 « Wt'llcomc A Co., wlilch consist of 
tu diagnosis inasiniich as for a fiw days tiicy little ulas.s cajisiiles coiiiaining preparations of 
may suggest enteric fever, especially t4> those llie drug dissolved in sterile and non-irritating 
inexperienced in tropical diseases. In such Haul, appear 14> be absolutely devoid of risk 
eases large doses of quinine are required, the and are very efficacious. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


By Typhoid or Enteric Fcyit is meant a j it is kept from coutaniiuutiou by dust. In 
continued fever, lasting for three \v<'(;ks or longer, i the neiglibourhood of all native villages the 
due to Idle entrance into the intestinal canal ! soil is laden with animal dejecta which, of couise, 
of a particular bacillus (the tyiihoid bacillus), | is very likely to be associated with dlaease- 
wbich not only produces serious abdominal j producing microbes. Hence infection of the 
dxmble but also symptoms referable to a gem*- food in cook-houses and shops is easily jpio- 
nUsed infection of the blood by the bacillus | diiccd by tin) wind carrying the dust mm 
and the poisons wliich it engenders. Formerly ' latrines and oilier foul areas. Uncooked vege« 
the scourge of the Hritish Army in India, cs- ! tables produced from gardens watered by 
peclally among the younger boldiers, it has l sowugc-containing tlnid arc also very dangerous; 
been reduced to a very low point, tiirough iht* I and should be avoided by the Indian traveller, 
prophylactic use of Sir Almroth \Vriglit.*8 j Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
vaccine, continuous attention to the sanitary j receive rivers laden with organic matter from 
condition of the soldiers* quartt'rs, improve- • the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
ment of water supplies, and, skilful medical special protection to the typhoid bacillus; 
treatment. and when eaten raw arc dangerous. 

** Foratyplioid *' is a term applied to In many eases the onset of the disease is 
certain fevers which have all the cliaructers of sudden, witii headache, shivering and vomit- 
typhoid, but with u rather lower luortniity, ing, hut in a little less than half the onset is 
and wldch are due to infect ion by bacilli ■ insidious, the patient being out of sorts, sUi^tly 
which are closely related to the typhoid i fcvcrl-^h, perhaps witii occa:«lonai loosenen 
hurfiliiH, , of the bowels, lo'S nf uppe^tite and a little riek* 

The fact that typhoid more frequently j ness, lie ultimately takes to his bed, generally >' 
attacks the new arrivals to the. tropics nvider.s j dating the cumineiiccineiit of bis lllncse froml 
tUs disease one of the ri.^k.s wJih'h tourists ! this event, and there forthwith begins a period . .• 
have to fisce, but this can be minimised by > of at least, three weeks of anxiety for his meiidi^ 
knowledge of the manner in which the typhoid ■ and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, ot-l- 
bacOluB affects an entrance into the system. I seeii amorg Europeans in India, Is charaettt- 
Typhoid Fever has now been shown -to be a ise<l by its greater severity and longer duratUm* ,!• 
common affection among Indians, contrary ■ The temperature rises gradually day by day 
to what was held some fifteen years ago. In during the fir!»t week,, remains at a fhirly con- ^ 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard , stant Jiigh_ lovely during the second, beoomeg 
Bogers (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum ' irregular with daily remissions during the third; ^ 
-Of cases for all classes occurs during the hot ' and in the majority of cases is succeed^ by ' 
months, while the maximum for Tioiiibay is in ' a period of convalescence, during the flnt part' 
the ramy season. Bub taking the European | of which the greatest care in dealing with the 
. eases only he finds that the largest nmnber | jiatient is required. The bacillus peodnees 
of oases within the dry, cold and liot sea- its most important effects on the lower poitton ' 
sons, and considers that this Is due to the of the small intestine, certain glandular stme- 
Bmopean being most frequentiy infected ! lures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, 
through contaminated dust, this class of person > enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
- paying greater attention now-a-days to the formation of those intestinal ulcers that many 
cendluon of the water which he drinks : unlike of the worst complicaUous depend The nf^ 
the In^an who will drink water out of the cerative process favours, first a looseness of 
neaxeet tap. the bowels, later an exhausting diairhoso. 

As is wen known. Infection, of typhoid is Moreover the destroction of some of the coats 
meet commonly produced by contamination of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
o| drinking water. Great care is therefore vessel and produce alarming or even fsttl 
^ birmrtiiUTT Tn' boiling and filtering drinking hemorrhage. And again the whole thiclowiaa 
MiS In protecting the veasefs In whlim of the bowel may be perforated, causing dea^ 

■■ ■ 
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from collapBo and poriiouitis. Tlii» is the 
danger wbich the phytsiciiui ha» in view through- 
out the case. It can only be guarded against 
by the most careful nursing and attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers arc bronchitis 


in aborting the fever^ but this does not mean 
that drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary the complications, which are many^ 
will be detected as they arise by the ooiefup 
physician, and there is no flisease which tries 


and failure of the heart, cEpccially during the j more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
third week. During tlio stage of con vales- ! r^iru of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
cenoe the same cure has to be taken with the i convalaseeucc what seems to be an almost 
dietary as the ideers are undergoing healing. ' iiopcluss case. Abdominal distension, for in* 
and an error might lead to the riiptui'c of.-Lasiee, is a frequent and serious complication 
one of them when all danger may M'ell be cx- i in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
pected to have passed, rinally, owing to 'oon as detected. It results partly from the 
the depressing effects of i:lir.iat(‘, eonvaiescence ' dccoiniKisItion of tlic intestinal contents, partly 
Is often attended with piulouged mental do- • I'tom Io.ns of tJic inusciitar tone of the bowel, 
pressiou. " i It hiiidcrs the resjnratioii and the action of 

In the matter of treatment it is absolutely tJie. lieart, and fa\ours the occurrence of per- 
essentiai that the jiationt slinuld ]ia>c the I forulion. Diet consists almost entirely of 
benefit of skilled fiur.<irig. J<'ortunat('ly Jiighly- , milk, either pure, diluted with barley water 
trained European nursch can now bi; ubt aim'd or wliey, or as a jelly. 

from any populous centre, tlioiigii oecashui.'^ ' a ^ord slioiild be said about the Im- 

arlse when ilic do?iiand exeeeds the supjdy. portancu of typitoid inoculation to those in- 
If possible two nuvs(*s should be obtained for ■ tending to travel in India or the tropics. It 
day and night duly rcspecliAcIy. t'nlcs.s it . i*' better to have Wright’s prophylactic vaccine 
is absolutely necessary Ui remove him, tiie injeeteri before leaving home, but if this is not 
patient should he nursed where he faIN ill anti ' <lou<\ it slionlti be submitted to on arrival in 
not sent long distaiiees iiy tiiiin. At. tlie most- iioitibay. in the majority of cases the only 
he should travel to the iieait'^t lurge town .discomfort resulting is a little passing tender- 
where there is a Civil Surgt'ou. 'i'leaimeni i ju^s at the site of inoculation: in some cases 
mainly consists in keexung tlic fever within , iiitT(> are a few hours of fever: and in tiie 
bomiOB, and ilicrelty hjtaruig Use ^i^:liu on the worst tlic patient feels out-of-sorts for twenty- 
heart which is great during the tlireo weeks tour hours. 'J'lii' inociilatjon (with a larger 
of conthitied fever. TJiis is eftccti'd in gieat d.oM*) sliould bi* repealed on the eighth day. 
part by the syslein of hviiroliieraity, that is, Aiti'iition to tliis small precaution as a routine 
treating the patient by coiit inur'd (viiid beths meuaurc would oliviatc most of the catas- 
or b/ freiiucnt sponging w'ith tepid w'aiei to , implies whicli we wiincsn on occasions among 


which a little toilet vinegar tliould be add'd. “ gioiu'-troltei.s 


There is no special drug wliicli is of any m-e iMuntry for iikabure or health. 


who have come to the 


DYSEPiTERV. 


The term Dysentery is applied to sivi-ral 
forms of infective inllamination of the Jai'-M* 
bowel, in wliicli the principal syiiijiioiws sue 
griping, abdominal jiain, Irequent btiami'i*;. 
and the paa^age of a large iiuiiiber of cvaeiiation^ 
characterisod by tlic presence of blood and 
mucus. The changes wJiich take place, oecur 
in the mucous membrane of tin: largo bo^ve1, 
and are first an acutu calarrh succeeded by 
ulceration more or less cxLciodvc, und boiuv- 
UmcB going on to gaiigrciu . 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in 
fjEmt common in Eastern eoiin tries, and in 
Egypt. It is liable to arinc in epidemic form 
especially among armies in tliu field. It i> 
caused by a coiitamlnati'd water supply, and 
by the infection of food by du»t and flies. 
Dysentery is probably caused by several va- 
rieties of micro-organisms but for oil practical 
purposes may be said to he divided into two 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dyscu- 
te^, and the other caused by a bacillus des- 
cribed by Rliiga and known as bacillary dysen- 
tery. latter form is more common in 

Japan %nd in. the north-eastern side of the 
Indian peninsula ; the amoebic form being that 
most commonly seen in tiic Dombuy Presi- 
dency. The bacillary form is cliaracicriscd 
by the. presence of a very large number of 
evacuations perhaps as many as a hundred 
or even more in the twenty-four hours. In ; 
the amosbic form there are seldom more than I 
twenty evacuations in tlie day, and there is I 
less levee nnd general depression than In the j 


baedlary variety, J.i the amoebic form there 
I'} ifreaier teiideiicy to Ihickcuiug of the bowel 
w'.dl, and to tiio lUuigerous compllbation or 
of abscess of the hver. 

After a lew d:^\» of severe illness should the 
patient recowr llscrc is a danger tliat tlio dls* 
may become chrouic, a coudition which 
ii-^-oeialcd wiili emaciation and profound 
ar.-ikmss. 'J'hc chronic form is also more 
Jibriy t-o eveiil.iiatri from the amoebic type. 

The frcqueiiey with wtiich it attacks Euro* 
ptans <11 India may be judged from the admls* 
.'- 11 ) 11 '. ot the Jum-oxieaii soldiers ipto hospital, the 
iiyines oi adiiU'').ions for each of the years 1910 
and 1011 being 7 '7 i>cr thousand of strength. 

J'ho trcjimcut of the bacillary form with an 
iinti-uy£.enlci-ic serum has had good results, 
in th<' ama'bic form most Indian physicians 
stdi jclj', and righf-ly so, on the use of ipecac* 
This has to be given with particular 
piece lit, ions and wilti a previous dose of opium 
to dumnl^h the liability to vomiting. He* 
centlv, tiiariks to the work of Leonard Kogers; 
a >alaablc drug has been placed in our bwdB, 
in the form of emetine, an alkaloid derived 
tTom the ipecacuanha root; and which when 
injected Into the deeper layers of the efcln, 
gives all the good results of Ipecacuanha with- 
out its unpleasant cttccts. It is of epedbl 
value in the case of childcrn in whom acute 
dysentery is a very serious disease. We have 
hereby obtained one more efficient woapem 
iu the contest with one of the common diseanfii 
'jf India. 
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ABSCESS OF^Ie LIVEB. 

« There are several varieties and causes of i matter of anxiety, but greater precision Is now 
' atMKsesa of the liver but the term Is applied in possible as we have come to recognise wbat 
India to tlie slimlc abscess which frequently Kogcivs has called the presuppurative stage of 
forms as the result of amtnbic dysentery, the amcebic hepatitis, which is very amenable 
latter generally preceding but sometimes lo trisatiuent by Ipecacuanha or injections 
bdng concomitant with tiic formation of tlic of emetine. 'J'lie use of this method will often 
abscess. It is one of tlie scourges of the Euro- prevent tlic ease going on to the dangerous 
pean in India, and is esiK^ciully to be dreadtul I'oiidition of abscess, which when it has once 
■ on account of the higii mortality. 'I'akhig delinitely formed can only be dealt with by 
aU the cases together, including tlie acute and ; prompt operation, which in itself has a high 
chronic and all clabses of the community, tiiei moiiality. Furtln'r aid is now obtained by 
death rate is about sixty per cem.., but. tiiir> j Kpeeial t oiniinutioii of the Idood and by the use 
will probably bo reduced by recent improve- i of the X-niys, wliieh will often clear up a doubt* 
ments in the methods of diagnosis ami treat- ; ful ease. 

ment. The latest aniiuul rc]iort of Mie ir’aiii- ■ The rf^cass generally forms in the right 
taxy Commissioner with tlie (jioveniuiont of ■ lobe of tne li\cr. Should it form on the Ioffe 
India states that next to enteric lV'\cr, liej>aiic' ><iilc it ospceialiy liable to rupture into one 
abscess is the most frequent cuum* ot death , of Mk* internal organs. 

among European troops, but. ib-3 adinis-'ions , Tiic same complication may eventuate when 
and deaths on account of it liave decrea-i'd ; the abM'css forms on the right side. Here 
greatly during recent yours, 'f iic ivpoit .-il.-o ttic pnneipul point of rupture is into the right 
notes that the decrease in l.ln* n!i:nbi‘r of c.i «‘s lung, tlic contents of the abscess being suddenly 
of liver abscess is cuinciib'iit with an equally ; (^vacuated, in some ea'*es without much wam- 
steady fall in the number of admi.sdt.iio 10 ' iiig, and nature tb.ereby eh'eeting a cure. Such 
hospital for alcoholi.sm. I a leimlnaiion liuwever is not dtisirablc as heal- 

The disease Is most liaiile to attack i bosc i v.iJl take place quicker by surgical means, 
who, hi addition to liaving iiad an attack oi I 'J'herc an; Mime abscesses which are cxcced- 
dysentcry, have indulged, not iiece..-«.uily to I ingly insidious, it often happening that patients 
cxcciis, ill alcoliol and geriiTal gouil liMiig, and uic sent liomi* willi a fever associated with 
are at the iiame lime suniewiiat sliigrisli 111 t licit' geneial loss 01 hcoilli and weight, where the 
habits. It is olleii preceded by ^•ontmucd j exist »‘nee of a deep seated abscess may not 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less . even be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
uneasiness in the liser region, or the latter j ot liepalie ansee^s suddenly occur and clear up 
organ may be acutely enlarged and very tender. | tlic cmc; or ilie correct dingiiosis may obtrude 
In many cases the exact uiagim>is is olten a ' itself liy the sudden rupture us above described* 

PLAGUE. 

Plague is a fliseasc of \eTy gn at antiquity; about liftern to twenty per cent., due to defect 
its ravages and symptoms have liceti dcscrilM-d ■ in tlic registration of tlie caiiscs of deaths and 
with rcniarkalilc ut^curae.y by tiie old liistoriaiis, ' also to tile tact tliat th(' di:.''UHe ottcii simalates 
such as Procuiiitis. ^ot many yeais ago it other m.tladics Lor whicli it is likely to be 
appeared to be a disease cf lii^toneul inUrcst iiust:ikcii i>y an uneducated liopulation. 
only, blit the present paiidcmic, wlitcit com- , Plague is an a ute infection of the blood by 

menced about 1894, has iu:id( it. :i .suiqcct ot the a bacjJiiiH wbicii was diseoverod by KltosatO 

greatest imporlunce to tlic jiilialiitaiits oi tlie in Jloi Jl.ong in 1894. It generally affects its 
Britlsll Empire. Lt was in March 18U4 that it entry t'l tlj> skin, on wliicli it is deposited by - 
first became prominent in Canton, and tlK-rcaltor tlie r.it -Ilea. At tlu site of deposit a small 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and J^aktioi, and pm-tiiK: is occ.ibionally louiid which soon fonllB 
so along the whole of the SoutUerTi China Co.ist>. a snpi rl'cial ulcer. In such cases inllamiaation 
It prol^Ny arrived in Jfomliay in March JMXk and distention of the lympliatics may bt' noticed 
but it was not until tlie end oi hejitcmher that jiiirdiig from the neighbourhood of the sm^ 

It became notici-ablo in that pirt oi the native > and paiiirnl ulcisr to tiic nearest group of glands, 
city known as Mandvi, in which the great grain 'I’licsi; will be iotuid to be enlarged and ex- 
snpplics are colkcted, and wherein eonsequcnlly qiii^ibiy tender, the tenderness iMdng out of 

there is an enormous rat population. Jn C)c- all proi^ort-ioii to tliu size of the giaudular en- 

tobec of the same year tlic iin'scnce of tlie i"rg«.nteiit and to the amount of local inflam- 

J pestilence was oiliciaily acknowledged. Every- > luation. This glandular eulargexaent Is called 
tbiug which tlie limited knowledge of the sub- tlie Eubo, which has given the name to the 
eot at that time suggested, w.ik done check inobt common form of the p&«it — Bubo^o 
ts spread; but, In spite of ail eitori^,, the pesti- Pk'^ee. ^ 

lence spread from tlic infi:cted city ihrougliout ' >\ itii tbo appearance of the Bubo, or even a 

the greater portion ui the ruiinsula, and while day or so before it, there is evidence of a general 
its ravages of late ye<ir.s lia\e not been so terrible ; iiifcetloii of the system, in the shape of extreme 
.i 08 at its first smpearauce, yet the disease si ill ' jirostiation, mental confusion, a furred tongue^ 
takes Its annual toll of human life, and it has and lever which is generally high. The pulse 
apparently become one of the endemic diseases is accelerated, and while at the outset, especi- 
of India. Aooordiug to the official figures, > ally in full-blooded muscular adults. It is likely 
Blagne since its appearance has been respon- : to bo full and bounding, there is sooner or later, 
llble lor more than seven and a half million gencniUy soon, evidence of early failure of the 
. deaths within tiie limits of the Indian Empire, strength of the cardio-vuscular system. The 
• Tbeae flgnres should pwhaps be increaseo by j pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
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feeUe. Ab the cose progreascs, the 

prJmAry ulcer will enlarge and become of an 
angry appearance, the Bobo will also enlarge 
and the tlBBueB around the tnUamed lymphatics 
whl bo swollen and oedcmatous. To this 
variety the term “ ccllulo-cntaiicous plague" has 
been applied. The spreading nicer, which is 
reaily a local gangreiie, has toeii described as 
the plague " carbuncle " ; these forming on 
the skin of those alfected were often referred 
to by old historiuiifl us a proiaiuunt feature in 
many ancient cpidemies. 

These cases however aic snraewliut un- 
common.' The usual varifsty niet with is the 
Acute Bubonic Plague. In this the jiatient is 
attacked wit)i fever, and all tho general symT>- 
toms of an acute infection, aiid on ilie first, 
second or somctiintts tlie third day of tlic iltiioss 
lb the characteristic bubo api)enrs. 'I'he eoninion 
^te Is among tho glands of the groin, for iiie 
reason that these ^ands nnscive tlie lympliatics 
from tho lower limbs and from the lower 
portion of tho trunk up to tiu; i(‘V('l of 
the navel, a larger area tliau tliat drained 
by any other group of glands. oUku* sit4\M lor 
Bubo formation are the arm-pits, itie glands 
of tho neck, those a-bout the angle of the jaw 
and bolow the chin, and very rart-ly tlio litiJe 
gland on the inner side and just niinvo the 
elbow, and the small glaiuls behind Itie knee 
joint. In some cases, generally in association 
with Buboes in the groin, the deep glands of tlu: 
aMomcn can be felt to be enlarged. 

These Plague Buboes are of diiferent kinds 
and it la a lUiittcr of some importance in f*oii- 
neotlon with treatment and tiie outlook as re- 
gards recovery, to recognise the typo of Ihilxi 
present in each partieiilar case, 'nie eomnion 
variety Is the "softening biitx)." The en- 
“ la^racnt increases somewhat rapidly atid tlui 

hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy mass - - ■«P I. V mai j SM^vm 

aioiind ivhich is a limited uioount of ferrous ' sit tliiwominencemeiit of every epidemic: 
effusion into the subcutsuieous tissues, li the | hi some of llie 
patient lives till tho fifth day or tin rcabout'i [ demies tin y si*e 

this bubo will feel like a tightly stuifed pin- ' nnd it is on ac . ^ 

cushion, or may give the expe.rieiiccd examiner : dpinic’^ upfuar so terrible to the occuimnts of 


the skin. It is an extremely distMntng 
of bubo, as the pain is great and neaito all 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind wki 
** hard late J>ubo/* which appears alter' abant^ 
a fortni^t in cases simulating typhoid isvVj^: 
and lastly there arc some soft buboes whidi aboiV 
and shrink witti the rapid snbsidenoB of 
fever — tlie " shrinking bubo. " The fsvW' . 

continues from tlie outlet with sil^t emto* 
sions ; it is gcntrally about 103** to 104* , bi^' 4 
it may rise to a groat height from almost tilC ' 
initial rigor. On the tliird day the temperature' 
tends to approauli tlie normal, and almost 
i milled iatidy rises again. Should it rise to « ' 
point .above that of the maximum temperature : • 
precc'diiig the remission tlio outlook is bad; ' 
but in eofHS winch are likely to do well it rlSea" 
to ii point wiiich is less than that of the * 
ci'ding maximum, ami after about three <myi 
gnulurtlly falls to normal, with slight dauy 
oseUIations depending on the amount of tbc 
sufipunitian in the buboes and their local ooa* 
ditioii. 

It is to bn undiTstood that this disease is oV'. 
such great virulence to iinman beings, on account ^ 
of tlic early artpitarance of the plague baoiUnB' 
in the blood-£tri.ain, tliat there arc many in*, 
stanco^s in which di‘ath occurs before too bubo 
h.M had time to undergo the changes described 
aituve or even to form. The more acute cases 
are also lialile to he a typical in their mode of 
onsit. Some are taken witli a wild delfrluni 
in wlii(>h they ure likely to attack those about 
them : others sii[l\>r from vomiting of blood 
followed by r.ir)i(l failure of the heart and death: 
pregnant women miseany and practically all 
ot them die : and lastly there are coses where 
the gt nc'ral and local symptoms are slight and 
yet faUurc of the licart may suddenly ensue 
within A few Iiours of the onset. These so- 
called ** fulmin'int " case-s arc generally met 


the. pl:«gii( .-stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
••VI r, tli jrc is a large majority of cases which 
allow some scope for medical skill. The con- 
dition of tho iiatient after the full development 
of tho symptoms is always one whito gives 
rise tK> grout anxiety. The mental conajtlm' 
becomes dulled, which, while it ifUtigates dm*. 
siderably the. distress of the sulfeier, is neverthe- 
lr.ss uu indic:ition of the action of the plagUe 
poi»on on toe nerve centres. The eyes ore ' 
suftused and often .acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 


the signs that tho contents are of a Iluid nature. 

On incision, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
idand will be evacuated, and under si!it.ibl(’ 
matmont the cavity, thougli large, will heal 
up wltoin a week or so. 'When these softening 
Buboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced ; such are not 
unbrequently encoimtered among the poor, who 
have not received adeipiato attention during 
jhe stress of a plague epidemic. 

4 Another variety of bubo obtains when the 
fl^ds Inflame and harden, tho iiiflamuiatiun _ . - - A# 

Mag m wnte that tlic blood tiinpl, of tlic part 

IB obBtniotod and the whole of the affooU d at,-a , tto tolS H ttTbittoJ^^BMM 

the breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 


Is obstructed and the whole of the affected area 
doughs out, leaving a large supcrUciul ulcer 
of a very unplousuut appearance. Tho:?c 
buboes are found where the inflamed glands 
are bound down beneath tense, tissues, as in 
of the ears and in tho region of the groin. 
TO this kind the tei-ra "indurated bubo" has 
been applied. Another variety the *• cedoma- 
tons bubo " occurs in tho neck and the arm-pit 
and in them tho serous effusion into the tissues 
around thf glands, present to a less extent in 
the common type Is toe essential feature. The 
whole arm-pit or the side of toe neek may be 
distended ojr the aoeumulation of fluid under 


weak and ^most uncountable -at the WEist[ the ' 
skin cold and clammy, and towards the end 
covered by profuse perspiration : finally* toe 
brcatiiiiig becomes irregular, and after aevieial 
long-drawn gasps too patient breathes his last. 


In other cases however improvement i 
about the fourth day, the temperature graduaBy 
falls, and the mind clean? toe bubo fuppo- 
rates in due coorse and heals up, and the paoMlit 
passes Into a slow oonvoleaoenee* but wnlol| 
sometimes retarded by the fn matjOB of ehsflNt^ 
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■■ , boilB, attacks of heart failure or of-; 
Mpltatlon : or ulcers of the eyeball with 
ft -lniNAIon of the whole globe and consequent 
; of sight. Some recover with permanent 
^mntal enfeeblenent^ or persistent tremors 
' of the limbs with difflcnlty in speaking with 


flidd which contains the jdague bacillus in 
pure culture. The fever Is very fal|A wd 
interference with respiration imm^la^ and 
death occurs from the second to the fourw d^. 
A curious fact about pneumonic plague is that 
out* such case is liable to give t^se to others of 
the same type. 


Treatment of the Disease. 

Ko scrum nr antitoxin has BO far proved of 


; Septicaemic Plague. 

This term is applied to certain forms of acute- ^ -- 

^ jSague where buboes do not form, or where; value in diminishing the mortality of the sick. 
' there Is uniform but aliglit enlargement ; Much can, however, be done by medical treat- 
' of glands in' various parts uf the iiody with .symp- ! ment. Absolute rest is rcriiiircd and the patient 
'toms of a general blood iufoction. Tlie Iciin I should ..ot even be allowed to sit up m bed. 
^ Is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acnlc ; Drugs which act as heart siimulants are requlr- 
httbonio plague arc really septicaemic from the j cd nlmost from tlu; outKct, and frequently these 
Vouteet. These cases uro cil.li(‘r acute, ending ; liave to I : adiniuihtcrcd by ilio skm as well as 
fatidly about the third du}* or bjoner : or urc ; the mouth. The buboes should bo fomented 
sub-acute, witii symptoms simulating typlioid • till tlit'y soften, and iueised as soon as fluid Is 
fever, ending fatally in about a fort Might, in ; formed. I-'or tli(‘ pneumonic condition the ad- 
tike acute cases largo du.sky patches of blood- - min ii-tre Lion of oxygen gas gives relief. This 
^ ngtnim benoatli the skin, the so-called plague ; can bo obluiiicd in India without mucli dlA- 
spots, are sometimes found ; and there m ly be j culty. Careful iiui‘.>dng is csstmiial, and fluid 
tusmorrhages from the stomach or bowels. ! mmiishiucnt must be given regularly in an 

■ *‘=^‘**y a^.similablj* form, and complications have 
Pneumonic Plague. . i,,. mut ^s they arise. As regards prophy 


Jh this variety the plague bacillus prolife 
cates in the lung and causiis rajud coiisolidution 
of largo patches of the lung tissue seatten'd 
trregululy throughout the organs ; with a C4)n 


laxis by moans of Half kiiie’s P&gue prophy- 
lactic wiiich ib manufactured in enormous quan- 
ti.ic'H at the JhicteiioIogic:al Government La- 
bonitory at Pand, it may be said that its use 


Bideiable amount of oedema, so tliat the lungs ! gives a threefold chance of racape from attack 
are engorged with blood, arc large and heavy, ; and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
ond'the bronchial tubes filled w'lth reddish frothy \ per cent. 

DENGUE FEVER. 

Dengue fever, otherwise kiiowm as Dandy fever .sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time 
or Breakbone fever, is ratlier cuinmoii in liuiia a sceoml rasli api>curs, most marked over the 
and is generally present iii the larger towns, but ' '.houlders and neck, and on the backs of the 
as it appears in manifold forms and various wii- .arms, or else an miiversid rush. It is of a dark 
ten describe it differently, its identity is nut red colour, often very like the rash of scarlet 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many , fever, ur ib may be like tliat of measles. With 
medical fnen is thought to be less common than .its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
It really is. On occasions it giv<\s rise to very side. During convalescenrc tlie patient is much 
vdde-spreod epidemics. Ill 190:2 there was an ex- depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid, 
tentive epidemic on the castem bide of IJic iSoiiietiiiies also pain starts again in one of Uie 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has ; joints, ur he is c rippled by stiffness of the back ^ 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It la mom or of several of tJiu joints. After a shorter or 
common dniiiig tlie ndiiy s(;ason. jlungej ^s'liod, from iw'o days to ten, a secmid 

The onset is abrupt., with fever, slight sore 'attack of fe\’er and pain comes on which runs . 
ibioat producing cough, ra(iidity of the pulse, jtJic hame course but us a rule less severe and"-’ 
sometimes a red rash wlilcli is so fugitive that prolonged; in very rare cases there is a third 
It is often overlooked, and intense pain. These (attack. 

painB constituto the iiatient’s chief complaint. | There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
They are generally pains in the bones, ur in the ease. l<'nmi its likeness to rheumatism the sall- 
OTnall of the back, or in some of the joints eitlici icyiates are giaicrully used, and perhaps relieve 


large or small. Sometimes there is no complaint 
of psdn in the limbs, but there is intense pain 
bemud the eyes. The fever lasts for three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to tiio appcaranci' of 
'a pleaiisy or even a pericarditis - Sometimes 
there is Intense shooting pain into the little 
■ finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may ^ve a very serious aspect to the case, 
yet a fatal Issue is almost unknown. After the 
four days of Intense suffering the fever sub- 


tiie luiins. 'I'Jiis drug should bo combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture : large doses of bro- 
mide should l)e given for the hmtdache, and the. 
excruciating pains must bo treated with mor* 
ptiia. 

It is often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from liiiluemca until the appearance of the rash. 

It i-* believed that the poison is conveyed by M 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison ^ 
jiias characters wliich are analogous to the viius 5 
lof Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This Is (me of the most important diseases 
of India, having been endemic therein for many 
httidreds of years. It is always present In the 
■ jeqiniiry, and sometimes extends over large dis- 
^^'fnete genenlly from some crowded centre such 
Ihio oi a pUgrimage, from which it is dis- 


persed over the country-side by the returning 
bands of pilgrims. The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 1911 numbered three hun- 
dred ard fifty-four thousand and in the following 
year four hundred and seven thousanA The « 
i^ease is of special Importance to the numerous 
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both on goln? to and returning from 


Treatment raulnly resolves Itself Into meettnii 
the extreme collapse nith stimulants and vannfh. 
There is great temptation to administer opium 
hut in some cubes this is not unattended wtth 
danger, and in others there is( no capacity left 
in thti patient for the absorption of drugs ad- 
mi oiatored by the mouth. 'J'he mortality has, 
however, liecn reduced by tlie injection of f '* 


sgsr 

Itb essentially a watcr*bome disease and the 
exdtlng cause Is the “ comma bacillus ** dis- 
ooveted by Kogh, so called from Its sliape when 
Isolated and stained. 'J'ho dejecta of a person 
aoilering from the disease, when contamiiiat- , 

Ing the soil, are liable to get wu'^hed by the rains fluid into the skin or directly into the vviur. 
Into some water-supply, whicii may become 1 and also bv the introduction of saline flnid m 
the source of almoKl unlimited infection. Such particular strenidih into the abdominal cavity, 
contaminated drinking water is icnden‘d in-. u- , * 

nocuous by boiling, or filtriitioii through a Paa-i KnlO-AzaP. 

teur-Chambcrland filter. Tlie iinjHirtancc of. This is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
Koeli's discovery, therefore, lay in tJie record- . ciatod wilh great enlargement of the spleen 
tion of the fact that tlie poison was essentially ■ and some enlargement of the liver, ex^me 
water-borne. It* can also be conveyed by lh**s emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
settling on food. I ehanicleiised by remi.ssions for short pcrioi^ 

The Ime an i«c.|bation p,Tio.l of Uam ' “El!, ri::: 

two to sevtm du.Vj'. Altti a pn juoiiii oi y . atlended with a very high 

dianheea with colicky p£uns . mortality, aN^ut 90 per cent., and has up to 

a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an-, prev-eut iv.slsli'd all methods of treatment, 
nouuced by violent purging ainl \omi1iija. the , Dutieiiis aimear to i 

jtoiraej havhig the, peculiar chaia(t(‘r of riee-\vaU*r. ' ^ time, only in the majority of cases to 
The poison may be so ml eiise that death takes j j * ubbco w 

place before the purging ai>[H‘ars, the so-called , ' 

**oliolera sicca.” In tlie common form collapse It is endemic in Assam, from which it has 
is early and marked, the extremities are bine invaded Ituigai, and is now often seen In Cal- 
and cold, the skin shruuUeii, the heart w(>ak, eutta. It is al.so fairly often met with in Mad- 
iho surface lempenituiv. below normal, tliougli ras, iitoiigh it is .said tliat. the cas:*s are imported 
the teinperuturc taken in the iiKiuth shows ones, it is V(>ry randy seen in Bombay, and 
high fever to be present. There is u curious then only in immigrants from infected local- 
pmehod expression of the face witii deeply sunk* . Hies, tlionuh there .appe:u-s to be a mild en- 
eo eyes, and the patient endeavours to ctnn- demic centre hi Jal>n!i>ar in the Central Pro-* 
monfeate Ids wishes or feaiv in a hoarse whis- . vinecs : so it is likely to be more frequently 
per. Be is furlher distrc'-sed by painful cramiis iii ni<*t. uilli on the weslom side of India. It has 
the muscles of the calf and ubdomen, atul there . caused gioat inortuhty anioog the coolies on 
Is suppression of the funet.ions of the kidneys, tlie tca-plantalion.s of Assam, especially among 
Death geuemlly takes place in this lln algid ihe ehildreii ; but under the recent measures 
state. Should the patient survive he passes ot prophylaxis wlileh h.ave boon put into force 
Intothostugoofniactioujt.heuiilaxourablesjmp- shieo knowledge has been acquired about Its 
toms disappearing and gi'adiialiy passing into real nainre and met hod of spread, the ravages 
convalescence. Jii some of these ea^es wiuch of tlie di.'^eusc are likely to be limited. It is 
give hopes of recovery tlicre is a relapse, the very rare among Europeans and then almost 
coodltioiiB of the algid stale re-apr>earhig and entindy among those who have been long in 
death taking place. It has rcecntly bt'cn re- India or who liavc been bom and bred In the 
cognised as a cause of the dissemiinition ot the coiinlr.\. 

disease, that patients wlio have recovered will i, j. x « 

oontinno to disebargo tlic bacillus for “•'»»» y * ^ *^5 

wnRiga ;Coid weiithcr. There is fever with rigors, and 

• progrtEvive wastuig and loss of energy. The 

The prevention of Cholera Uos in attention clmrt .is a curious one, the fever 

to water supplies, and in iKiillng aud ttltcrhig as i two emissions during the twratv- 

a matter of routine in Indian life. All the dis- , , Diarthma is common, espedaJly 

obnigos from the sick should be treated witii . l he later stages of the d^ease. The 

diedxiicctoDts, and soiled clothing and linen des- enlarges early mid is gcncr^y of enor- 

tEOyeafflfeooplo who have to tour in cholera- Protluning bulging of the abdpmm. 

Btrtekdlmistricts, or w'ho go on shooting ex* i ‘““tkable feature is the tendency to ^e 
enrsions, or who find thciu.sclves in the midst | V 

ot a cholera outbreak should undergo Inoeula- ^,^1 children, i 

tIon with BulTkine's preventive vaccine. Tw'o j 7 pn’,raioiis ulceration of 
inocnlations arc required, tlie second being' 
more intense in its effects. The temporury 
symptoms which may arise after the inocula- 
tion are sometimes severe, being always more 
marked than after liiocolation against typhoid, 
bat the protection atlorded more than makes 
np lot the temporary inconvenience endured. 


Domg 1 


j the cholera season the mildest cases 

of dlazrhoBa shonld be brought for treatment 
' 'to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than otheta to contract ihe disease. 


which In many 
takes the form of a 

the mouth and cheek. 

Death usually occurs from some intercuirmt 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 


The p.ara>dte ia found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can bo obtained by puncture 
of ihuse organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special chanicteis. la 
Ibis state It is known as the Leishmon-Donovan 
body from its discoverers. This small twdy 
has been cojuvated by Leonard Jiegen salt- 
able media and under low temjMdMures, and' 
found to develop into a flagellated, that 
tjril-posaesslng, organism. Bow pecidii^' 
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oigmliin dATelops outside the human host 
to not yet completely known. It Is certainly 
a hoose-inlBotion, which accounts for the 
auamer hi which whole famiUes have been 
iwapt off» one member after another. Its 
progress has been stayed by moving families 
from their Infected houses and burning down 
thdr former quarters. This, and other facts 
connected with its spread, have suggested 
that ^e agent for conveying the poison from 
fwim to man is the common bed'bug, and 


Patton has succeeded in developing the flagel* 
late stage in this creature when fed on the 
blood of the sick. 

There is a severe form of ulceration of the 
skin known as ** Delhi Boil" from which 
organisms very similar to the Leisbman>Dono« 
van body were obtained many years apOi 
These bodies have also been cultlvatod outside 
the human host and found to develop into a 
flagellated organism. The two parasites, though 
I closely allied, are nevertheless distinct. 


DRUG CULTURE. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs < 
in by Mr. David Hooper, of tlie Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, and by Air. Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Departmciit, Dclira Dun, 
have lately been publislied. Mr. Hooper, in 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the British Pbannaco]Hnia arc indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultlvatod or exploited. The fol- 
lowing aro i^ven ae those that could be grown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and capitalists: — I 


Belladonna, most of which is still imported, 
grows welL in the Western Himalayas from 
fiitnu to i^iBlunir, the Indiau-growu plant con- 
taining 0*4 to O' 45 per ceut. of alkaloid. 

DlgltallB is quite acclimatised on the Nilgiris* 
growg there without any attention. The 
Madm Store Department obtains all its re- 
quirements from Ootacainiiud, and the leaf lias 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was introduc- 
ed Into the Botanic Gardens, Saliarunpur, in 
1840, and It has been Htcadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
ped to mescal depots satisfy the annual dc< 


Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mca- 1 
suieofBUCcess in the hilly parts of India, and 
It requires care and attention to raise it 
In aufflclent amount to make it commercially 
temunecattve. 

galap-root grows as eatily as potatoes In 
the KiyiiB. and there is no reason why the 
MMinii requirements (about 4,000 lbs.) for the 
Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained fo>m Ootacamund. 

Mr. Pntan Singh dlscnssed the Buhj^ In a 
wunberafthe "Indian Forester in 1914 : he 

■taitaB that most of the drun in the British Pha|^ 
maeoperf a grow wild in Inula, and that Is 
obeiw a large export trade for some ox them. 
Be however, that materials collected at 


random cannot be expected to fetch full prices, 
as they seldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adds: ** The few drugs tliat are not indi- 
genouK to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of tliis vast land. The great 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation in the quality of ivild-grown drugs 
is sometimes a very serious drawback to finding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration in point. This plant was discover- 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four years, in which 
it has boon sliovru to be idoutlcoJ with the Ame- 
rican drug that is being employed for pharma- 
ceutical i>ii^oseH, it still remains unrecognised 
by the Sritisb Fhaniiacopfleia, which, as ca> 
plained b:*^ the “ Chemist and Druggist " some 
time ago, is solely due to thi» uncertainty which 
stUl exists as to its physiological activity ". 

Mr. Smgli also points out that the Indian 
consumers of incdieiiio depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Forests, the more import- 
ant of these probably numbering at least IBOa 
This Inland trade is very large; the posslbiUtles 
in the Punjab alone being put at Bs. 60,00,000. 
He mentions rafiron, liquorice, and salep as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
In this country looks full of promiM. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade In medlclnid 
products found growing wild fo Indian foresta 
in order to airive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted os to the 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending the artificial propagation. 
It is to provide data to Induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enteiprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go Into the matter. He suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by <^e in tide eoun* 
try who are Interested in extending the oulton 
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of drug! In the British Empire. The Forest 
DepemMnt has already begun the cultivation 
of Ukdian podophyllum>root m the Funjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome arc 
sold annually for local consuinj)tioii. Mr. 
Hooper also shows ihat- a start has 1 )ohi madt; 
In regard lo the cultivation of holIaUoniia. hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the prinHiial difii- 
culties to bo overccmie is to ensure* a rcadv mar- 
ket, and theie is also alwiys tl»i danger of over- 
production to be consi<lereAl. 

Essential Oils. 


oIothM tnm the attadu of Inseoti. Its odour 
reiembleB that of orris root. 

Bltjuba BAXsAioFinu is the source of ilie 
Nagal <»mphor used In China for rituaUitlo 
shrubby com- 
posite IS found in the Himalayas and is indlgen- 
oua to India. It Is widely distributed in India 
and IS used by the natives against flies mid 
other inset ts. 

. EucAtTwtJS plantations are situated dileflv 
in the neighbourhood of Ootucamund. Goon^ 
elevations varying from 
to feet, the best being at htm 

to 8.000 futit. Thl> /•limnfA 0 ^ 

i molsL 
ibout 60 


8,4(M) feet, the best being at from 
SANDALWOOD OiL is, by far the most, ini- ^ feet. The climate of tiSi 

portaiit perfumery jirodii. t of India. The *8 fairly cool, equable and mc^ 

sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining ^ well-distributed rainfall of about 6fl 

its nonrisliment from the roots oi other tret's I *ntl»es ; aittiough frosts occur, the wintm 

by means of suckers, it giows best in kwse ■ whole, and snow is unknown 

volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably f red clay overlying gnelasose rode! 

ferruginous in eJiarnetcr. Alihougli in rich *** deep in some parts, shallow mad 

soil it grows more liixiirie.nfJy, li-ss scented I i>‘ otlicrs. A large factory Is belne built 

wood is formed, and at an altitude of 7U0 feid. i distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oofca. 

it is said to be totally divoul of se/mt. Tlie It is believed there Is a consldenbla 

best yield of eil is obtained from tr«*ea growing I for the nmicrtaklng, provided a suffident 
at an attitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feed., but the of tlic leavi's is available. 

tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it I 
to sdoct vigorous hosts t-o feed it. 


Palhabopa Oil, also known as Indian 
geraniuiii or “ Turkish g<*iaiiiuin oil " is another 
of the principal peifuine iirodiiets of India. 
It is derived trom t he grash, <'tmd»tpnqon MarthiL 
Which is widely iliKtntmte<l in India, where it 
Is known ns “ Motyo.” Oingergrass is an oil 
of inferior iiuallty, iiossihly (hrived from older 
groascs or from a dilTerr'iit variety ol the same 

BTiAnina 'Knfh nSla ifor.iiii.il 41... ...... 


Manufacture of Quinine. 

Oovcnimciit Cincliona plantations were 
nV' introduced 

5 7/“^" f from South AmerlWL 

ot which the plant is a native. There ore tm 
and the Nilgirl mS^ 
hi is owned 

b.\ tea or colfec planters, and the bark thev 

.S the GovemmentOT 


apeclea. Both oils eoutain geraiiiol, the pro- ^aiKiited the Govcmmei 

portion in paliuarosa being tiom 75 to ‘J.’> per ' cn|tivatrf*d m ^^‘^***‘'** ojbchona ore 
cent, and in gingergrnss generally les.H than 70 i cSvrSia (red^ bi/rk)**^» Ctnckona 


^ivtvivu lu iiaiiiiurusu lu^ Jioiii /:» io U.> 

cent, and in gingergrasa gmerally les.H than '70 
per cent. These oils arc; ii.sihI in soap, iierfumery. 
and lor scenting hair oils and ]>umadeh. 

LBMONORASS Oil Is derived from CtnHbftpoijou i . y ■'» ;•» Kiuuiiiui'ii inuia u omoUuU/iM. 

eUralut and Cymhopoyon ficxnoms, 'j’he toruier ' oybi id form is also largely grown and vielda 

Is a native of Bengal, and is largely ciiltivateil ■ f At the Government fac^ilM 

oil over India, but tlicoil distilled on the Malabar 1 1,*,?^** ‘lucliona febrifuge and quinine are mac^ 
Coast and Coctiin is derived princlpaliy from i * to tlie.se factoricb, practically no miU 
^ imported for^vemi^it 

MM • A fffl 8« 

YBTIVXR, OB ODS-CUS, 18 a pcrcimial graas. ' 

Fstiiwra zizanoideg^ found along the Coromandel 

Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Bimiua, in,-. , , . .« iw ±tt±i.±m 

most heavy soil along the banks of rivem. The r '•*'’■** I* the total expenditure of all sorts 
leaves arc practhailly odourless and only used i!”*" to 1917-18 is nearly Ite. 47 00 000* 

for thatching and weaving purposes. The j ^J'^iue lls. 77,73,700 and the sumlus 

^ roots oieittscd in perfumery and in the mauu- 1 In addition to this sur^ua 

fheture of mats and baskets. i -,514 acres Cinchona at Eh. 6.78 

^ neres atforested at Es. 2,41,703; factorv/ 

The Malabar Cardamom, EleOaria carda - ! I'rtKinelK in stock its. 4,53,532. bark aSa^ 
is the source of the seeds ofticial in Uie J*'- 4(i,ouo, or a total of over 13 laSa Si 
« ■damoiii ' eo-t nriw. Whilp «!« nrinn/>i-i !..rz 


pIE BePORT OF THE GOVERNMENT OINCHOHA 
l-Hir. tioiih ami factory in Bengal for 1017-18 


suu vaneiy on account of the high price, but I that tin- Department ha 
Is obtained almost cxelusively from tlie. long 1 «»■' sd. demand for quinine. 1 
^rdamom found growing wild and cultivated i 1915-18 over 1$)2,000 lbs. 
in Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a I ^ quantity exceeding the to 

L-* nA.mitTlA.f.lVA Unil Itt 1«« . Vi»nr^ 1 ULi"r 


during the throe 

...IN. wi.u I -•'•V-4.C7 uvi'i lOH. nave been 

^ in Ceylon, ihc oil is used medicinally as a 1 quantity exceeding the total Issues 

iMge q™»OOc» to UUoaWltto’^lS In hL 

IncwK. It 1. TiMd to protfct duwb sod I v.hii*fe to the 0» ^ 
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measures of modern times for the it is safe to say that as a national habit tho 
' benefit of the health of the people of India has eating of opium is less injurious ttum is the 
becai Sir George King's system of having consumption of alcohol in many other countries, 
quinine, locally produced from cinchoim. Centuries of inherited experience have taught 
made up in C-graln packets and sold the p' opic of India discretion in the use of 
tslnoe 1896-7) for a quarter anna (one tlie drug, >md Its misuse is a ne^lgible feature 
larthlng) at every post oftlcc In Lidia, in India life. These conclusions Wei'e accepted 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, by the Shanghai Commission (of 1009) who, 
and has been of immense bencllt to the in- while; they n'cotnmended the gradual suppres- 
habltants of fever-stricken tracts. In tiic year sion of tile praetiee of opium smoking, refrained 
1912-18, 10,604 lbs. of quinine wore sold at from advising the aliandonnient of the policy 
the post offices. I of n gpltiion by which tho practice of opium 

'eating ir the country lias hitherto been success- 

Intoxicating Drugs. 1^“”^ restraint." 


Next to opium and cocaine, the most oom- 
Among tho drugs which are of great im'diiuual : mnn driit;!; arr* (Ik; three hemp products which 
value, but of which the misuse has been a ‘are fn‘el/ iisiid tliroughoiit British India. The 
•Oiiice of crime and disease nmoiig the ix'oplc' Indian iiomiiis a shnib giow'lng wild in tile hills 
of India, there an;, in addition to cocaine. ' and lower elevations, and cultivated In tho 
Opium (for details of the trade see article ' pbii ns. The leaves of the wild plants, coUcctod 
on opium) which ].s the uldcist and the best [and dried in tJie sun, roust Itiiie bimng, a 
known. A resolution of tie* (lOvenuneiit ; sort of gnrn tea, which is mixed with boiling 
of Indiib dated August 19, 1912, adopted tin: j watrfT ami drunk as an infusion. 'J'his lias an 
policy of suppressing all iiiibliu g-iMieriugs tor j exiii la rating ellVet, followed by a feeling of 
the purpose of smoking opitiiii and ol pro- jintfixieaticui. When tlic female plants aro 
hlblting all manufacture of opium smoking i cultivated they ( xude a resinous juice, which 
preparations save by an individual of a small i causes the dowering tops to stick together, 
quantity for his own private conaiimptiou. | Collected under tliese condition, the tops are 
TIiO form which legislation should take was ' rolled in the hand.s or pivs.sed under foot; tho 
left to the local (Toveruments, pitivlded tiiat i iirst prooeas produces “louiid gauju," and the 
an assembly of tlirec or more persons for tho j secoml *• ibt giiija." Ganja is a stronger 

K w of smoking opium should be made, form of hemp tbau bhaug, rod is used for 
. In adopting this policy Government , smokin«;. The third form of Indian hemp 
distinguished between opium smoking and [is charas, the * ri‘si nous secivtion of tho 
opium eating. "Opium, said tho Li, 'solution, plant that dr* velops when it is grown at certain 
as taken in modorution by the average Indian , altitudes. Large quant Itji s cl 3haras aro 
Is oaten either as a mild stiniiilant. or as a < produced in Ghinese 'J’urkestaii, imd enter India 
prophylactic against malaria, or for tho rclif4| by way of Jjch. 'J'his is sold over tlio northern 
of poln orip the treatment of diabetes. It is jKirt of the country, and used lor smoking 
fal fact a bouschold remedy for many ills, and > pur]H>seB. 





The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cociiiiic cbioily used in India is 
Cocaine Hydroclilorifie. This salt forma light 
cryatals, nvith a hittcrish taste, and Is 
scduble in half its of water. The alkaloid 

cocfllne — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxyloti Coca* 
loe which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
■■nil otlier parts of Soutli Amcrien. Tiic leaves arc 
most active when freshly dried and are mnch 
used by Uie Natives as a sliiuniant. Tea mode 
Itom them has a taste siiiiilur to green tea and 
1 b said to be very clfeet.ual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coea iilant secnis never 
to have benn cultivated on a coiiiiucrcial scale. 
It iias been grown cxiieriineritully in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Soiit lierii ineJia 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant lias not 
been seriously cultivated and as tliere is no 
possibility for tlic present of the drug being 
manufactured in Jndia, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 


Lucknow, Meerut, Lahoic, Mboltah, ShfijA And 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially Is notoriouf 
for the cocaine trade. Gfeat Ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in porcelB of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartaieiitB. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunning 
organized and controlled. In addition to toe 
actual retailers, tlierc is a whole army of 
watchinou and patrols whose duty is to shMOW 
the Excise and Tolice OUicials and give toe 
alarm w'hrn a raid Is contemplated. Ovring to 
the %var and the consequent diminution of 
siipp]i(‘s the eoeiiine hawking trade lias practl- 
e^liy disappeared in Bombay. The largest 
seizures of cocaine made during the yc'ar 1910-17 
Were 11,G55 grains by the Police Apartment 
4.244 grains by the Customs aiul 851 grains by 
tlie Excise^ Department. Since tlic outbreak of 
tJie war attem]>tH havti been made to smuggle 
Jaixinese eoruiineinto Bombay. 


Sproad of the habit. — The cocaine traffic iii 
India which seinis to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of egislatioii and strict 
preventive measures is of coinparntively recent 
growth; tliough it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in lUU J when tlie Bombay 
TTf gh Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug ineluded within tlie delliiition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Ahkati 
Act. Since tlmt date tiic illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise lleports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Coiaiiiie habit.’' The cuiisuiners 
m toe drug, which is notoriously hariiifui, are 
to be found iu all classes oi society and in Bunii:i 
oven school children are re]toi'fed to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by imm as au 
aphrodisiac. Tlic habit lias spre.'id cliif'Hy 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and tlie 
well known Indian iutoxicatiug drugs. 

Imports from Europe* — Cocaine and its 
a lHed drugs arc not maiiiuactured in Iiulia, but 
are imported from Germany, Prance, England 
and Italy. Most of tiie drug whicli is smuggled 
into India, comes from Germany and bears tlie 
mark of the well-known liuiisc of E. MfTck, 
Darmstadt. Tliis linn issues coculue in Hat- 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to o 
ounces which arc easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the inetliods oi 
BmuttttNB. Owing to its strength and purity 
ooci^Peatcrs prefer tliis brand to any otlier 
in totf market. iti»trictioiis on export from 
Mumpe have been under consideration for some 
tii^e out os yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed uimn. 

Smuggling. — So far os toe coses already 
detected show, tlie persons who smuggle tlie 
drug by sea iroiii Europe aud places outside 
s*||Ddia, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
^vMrmneu and sometimes engineers aud oflicta-s 
4v>'of toe Austrian Lloyd aud Elorio Itubattiuo 8. 
r 8. Comtianies. Tlie ports tlirougli wlilcb cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, BLaraclii, Calontto, 
Madras, Mormagoa and rondichorry. The 
auau inland distributing centres are Delhi, 


Price. — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scorei 
of c.as(‘s in tile. J^olice Courts sliow that the 
ref .ail tr.ade tlirivi'S, tlioiigii to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. Higli profits ensure toe 
continuance of the tr^c. At present toe 
English quotation is H:! sliillings aud 2 pence 
pt'r oniK'c and the prici* as sold by llcisnscd 
elu'ini^tK in India is alKmt Its. 3G jier ounce. 
Owing tu the war and the consequent stoppage 
of illiidt imjiortatjoiis from Austria and Germany 
it is not poh;sil>le to buy tint smuggled drug from 
the wholcbaie di alers lor less tluin Its. 100 to 120 
per ounce and w'lieii sold by the grain the price 
realized varies from Its, 400 to 425*pcr ounce, 
'J’liese ])rollts are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with pheiiacetiu and inferior quinine. 

The law in regard to Cocaine. — This varies 
in difTereiit provinces. A summary of toe law 
in ikmibay is as follows ; No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and Im- 
portation by means of the post is cntlrriy 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine arc prohibited except 
under a license or permit from toe Collector 
of tlie l>ibtrict. A duly qualified and licensed 
Alediiuil practitioner is allowed to transporii 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of Ids pro- 
lession ; and os fur as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scrii>tiou from a duly qualihed Medical practi- 
1 loner. Tiie maximum punishment for ill^d 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act 211 of 1012 is os 
follows; Imprisonment for at term whioh may 
extend to one year or fine whidi may extend 
to Ba. 2,000 or both and on any subs^uent 
I conviction imprisonment for a term whioh may 
j extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to ' 
its. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been furUier amended so as to enable seoullty 
to bo taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Aot 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
house owDcTs who let tbcir bouses to hnbltiliil ' 
cocaine lellexs* 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


TIic tobacco plant was iutiodiiccd into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. Ah 
in other parts*of the world, it passed tlirough 
a period of iicTbCculiou, Imt Us ulUiuatc distri- 
bution over India is one of ilie iiuiiierouH ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advuisfageoiis 
new crops or appliances are adopted by ilic 
Indian agriculluiist. Five or six species of 
Jfieotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, A'. Ttibarvm and 
N, nutica. Tins funner is a natixts of South 
or Ocniral Aine^riea, and is the eonimon hibacco 
of India. About tlie year 182SI experiments 
were conducted by the. Fast India Company 
towards iin]>roviug tlie q'laldy of l(“if and per- 
fecting tho native iiK-thods ol euiing and matiu- 
faeturing tobacco. These ueiv ol'ten lepeaied, 
and gradually the iinlu,''iiy heeaine nkiiiiiied 
with three great centres; iiaiueij, (1) Jiaslenj 
and J^ortliern iiengal (mor«s e^-peeially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (:J) AFadras, Tiielii- 
uopoly, Dindigul, Cneraiada and Calicui. in 
Southern India ; and (:i) Jiangoon and Aloiii- 
inuin ill Burma. Bengal is the cliief (ohaceo* 
growing Province, hut little or no tobacco ' 
la manufactured tlieio. Tlie chief Laetories 
arc near Dindignl in tlie Aindras Pre.ddeney, 
though, owing to the iiuiKjsItiuii tif heavy 
import duties on the foieign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the. Freueh territory of Poiulieheiry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian iobaccus has rei'civcd the attention 
of tho Botanical sevd^iou of the Agrieniturul 
iEcsearch Institute, Pusa, and three Mi'iiioirs 
have been ptiblisliod recording tlie. results of 
investigations in that direction. Tiie imme- 
diate problem at I'usa is the jirodiictioii of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Alany atteiiipi.s have 
been made in the past to iiitroduco into India 
tlie best varieties of cigarelF.e tobacco from 
America, but the results have been dhapimiut - 1 
Ing. It is now hoped to hinld up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobac.co, suit<'.(l to liutian I 
conditions of growth, whirh jiosseas in addition | 
the qualities necessary to ohtiiiii a better price. 

Mr. JairiCB McRcuna in hlR recent report 
on “ Agriculture in India ** writes; — 

^Tbr ordinary Bunuan and Indian cigar 
has an increasing popularity- -about J 2 miliiun 


I iounds are exported — and exports increasei 
t. is a cheap and a good cigar, but it is capable 
I of imiiTovcnicnt, principally by a better outer 
leaf or wrapper of finer tobacco. Wo should 
theo'forc aim at increasing the outturn of 
! geiiiiiiio Indian cigars, improved, as they can 
I be, without loss of their individuality, by the 
jsidoctiou of leaf, and at dccieaslng tlie inmortB 
I of foreign cigiiretf.eH by producing tobacco 
siiit‘ii>le tor thi.s purjinse. The pnisont coarse 
I v.irie iesseem to meet, the local taste and that 
.of our main export markets, which arc Aden 
||ind its Deiicndencicsaiid the Far Bast. Theru 
; is. lio\ ver, no leasori why these local varieties 
I shoiilil not he hrouglil. to their liighcst perfection 
I hv selection or why improvements should not 
be possible in ciiriiu'. Tho most iiiressiiig 
eomiiiereiiil problem, liowcver, is to oust tho 
foreign cigintte. This question has been 
taken in hand in Ikuigal and Bombay, where 
ellorfh arc btdtig made to establish exotics. 
'I’ll! have nu t with only qualified success. 
We ean only s.iy, so far, that oxperimonts 
eoiiiinue, hut whetlu'i' they will prove coin* 
iiiereially siiccesstul remains to bo proved and 
iiidet'tl seiins somewled. tlonbtfiil.’* That the 
I proi-ess of oiisilngthc fondgn cigarette Is W'cll 
advaiuvd may lu* wen fixuu the latc'st report 
I on the .M.iritiine 'I’uule of Bengal, whhJi remarks 
j ‘* 'J’h(i eheap Jiidiaii-inada eigarette continues 
lin great demand, the largest supiilying centre 
; being Moiighyr, wIumo p« rhaps the most up- 
' to-dah; tactoiy in tho woild turns out incredible 
I rf nan titles daily. From tlie railway station 
foi tJiisfactorj' no les^ than 10,033,000 lbs were 
; oxpoitcd in 1010-17. 

I Exports.— The lot.il expoit of tobjwcoJu 

liUT-ls aiiioiiiitid lo 3l,Sii,|.U00 lbs. valued at 
: U-. .'d.ni.OUO eomiKiffd v\ith 20,(W2,000 lbs, 
valued .It J!*'. 5_'.07,00i> ill the previous your. 

Imports. — Ov’ing to 111 ' enormous d''iiiajid 
toi eii'jieUe^ lor Mic Army imports in lt)17-ls 
amomi.il lo ::,l')l.Oiio Ibv., compared with 
l,7.;i oou III’. Ilie pre-war quinqiieiininl average. 

I >ver 5)i; p-r eeiii ol * he total imiiorts oauio from 
the I lined Iviiiudom. Jinpurts of cigars lell to 
i:.,boo Iix-, l oiiiTKired witli 70,000 lbs. in the nro- 
vv.u lor;-Ji. * 
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Tata Iron and 

The Tata Iron and Stcul undertaking Is the 
ttreateat of the modern industrial entorprisos 
in India, and will rank vith the large concerns 
of the kind in Europe and Amerlc^i. The 
gigantic project owed its Incrptlon to the genius 
and enterpriso of the late Mr. Jmnsotjee 'J'ata, 
of the firm of Messrs. Tata Sons, Lid. Jloforo 
the formation of the Company, the best brains 
of Europe and America were uiHlsr d in cxaniin- 
ng into the posBibiliiy of .■sUililishing In India 
a great iron and stct'I iniinsiry on a paying 
bara, and no eirurts won' spared to rciuicr l.lic 
Investigation as tliorongh as possible. No loss 
Uian Es. 6,50,000 was spout in tlie investigation 
before Messrs. 'J'ata Sons, Lid., ostaliiished to 
their satisfaction tliut siioh ^\oiKh oonld be 
erected in India witli every I'i-asonalile ]ii'ospoof. 
of success. 'I'lie site event ii.illy lixcd iipou 
was at Sakchi, a village in ilio Singbidiuin 
District of Chota Nagpur, some two luilos 
from the station of Xaliniati on liic lieagal 
!Nng]>ur ilailway. At tin- 1 ini*- ol lln- Vii-« io>\ 
visit to the Woiks on iMi- :2iid .liiiiiuuy 

lull), Sakohi was r( iiau)4-d “ .lamshi-djuii ” .iltt-r 
the late Mr. .lainshodiro Tata, 'i'lio iiaitii' ol 
^Kaliiiiati" also is changed to "Tatanagai." 

Within reasonable distanci! of .laiiisln-dinir, 
wliioh bids fair to become the i‘it<t.Hlmrg of 
India, very large deposits ol liigh grade iron ore 
wore discovered in ]iroxiiiiity to coal oi a coking 
character suitable for the nianulucture ol pig 
Iron at a very low Ilgui'C. Two rich iields contain- 
ing very large, supplies of tliis ore wen; socmi'd 
on suitable leasos by Messrs. Tata Sons. J^til.. 
one situated in the Sbite ol Moiiihhaiij and the 
other in iho liaijnir Jiislriot, the iiitt-iiiiuii 
being to limit oiieratiorm for the jm’sciit to the 
MLourblianj llills, lu which 7,0U0,(JU0 tons of 
ore had been proved to e.xist on the Icmf-i iidgis 
alone. Eumerous aiiaIyH«;H lia\c pro\<'d this 
ore to coututn on an uvirrage over (U) per ismt. 

' of metaUie iron. Tlie royalties jiayable under 
tiic leases, based on uu annual output ot 2,5u,uuo 
•tons, average 2.4 annas per ton for tlie first 
; 80 years and ilvc annas ]>er ton for the .suooeed- 
lug 30 years. Those ore bods arc some 40 iiuli*.s 
by rail from the site of the Cuiiipaiiy’s norks. 

~ Messrs. 'J'ata Sons. Ltd.. riN^eived from the 
' Cknnpany in full settlement lor the Irausier 
Of oil mining rights, concessions, leases, cIk^., 
which they have acquired, and in full settle- 
ment Of all expenses of invi^stigatioii iiictirred 
by them prior to the formulion oi tlie Company, 
^,000 fully paid-up Ordiintry bliares of its. 75 
each, equivalent to a payment of its. 15,00.000 
and in addition a lump sum of its. 5,25,000 in 
oaeh. In addition to tiiese payments the 
syndicate of goutlemen who were instrumental 
In the actual formatiou of tlie Company received 
as xemunemtlon for their services, 1,300 fully 
psid-up Qrainary shares, equivalent to a pay- 
mmt of Bs. 07,500. 

Jamshedpur Works. 

The Company’s works were originally designed 
for an annual output of 120,000 tons of pig 
Iron, and the conversion of 85,000 tons into 
tons of finished steel. The average 
kmorts into India of iron and steel of the 
j-VfflHBes which It was Intended to produce amount- 
apnroadmately 450,000 tons per annum, 
that the Company bad at its doom a market 


Steel Co., Ltd. 

largely in excess of its present productive capa* 
city. On all ore sold as ore or exported. Messes* 
Tata Sons, Ltd., are entitled to a royalty of 4 
annas a ton. 'J'he Company fultlior possesses 
corisidorahle manganese properties at Ilamrama 
in tiic Central Provine(‘s, which have already 
been eonnected by rail with the Bengal Nagpur 
Ilailway and arc a source of considerable revenue. 

Thu following concessions were granted by 
tlm Coveniincnt oi India to the Company:— 

(1) 'I'he piircliaso by tlic State of 20,000 tons 
of sti-cl rails nnmially for a period of ten years, 
siilijL-et t>o the condition that the rails comply 
\iHh tiift Ttox eminent spce.iflcatioTi and that the 
]irieeh be mit more than the Tirices at which 
similar rails can be U(^Iivert.‘d c.i.f. if imported 
into Iinli.i. 

(2) A rodiieed rate of J-15 of a pie per maund 
per mile, eqiiivah-iit to .15 of an anna per ton 
mile, on all raw Triaterial.s to the works, subject 
to a nihiimiim mih-age charge and to revision 
at the end ol JO yi'ars. Tlie reduced rate has 
also been made a]>plieable to a.l1 thiisbcd products 
and byo jiroduets dcspatelied for sliipmcut from 
‘(■aleiitta. 

'I'he eiiilrc cost of the original works, excluding 
the pri'-sent extensions and inciusivo of the 
puteliaHC ot milling rights, collieries, and all 
eh:iigi‘s incurred in the eonstriiclion of tho town 
ol .lanish (i])ur ioi the housing of the small army 
of tlie Company's employees, w’as put down at 
Us. 2, 40, 00, 000 and it was estimated tliat on 
tlie averagi- prices ruling during tlic ten years 
IMOG to 1005 tlie maiiutaetiiriiig profit, assuming 
a sale of 3.5,000 ions ol pig iron and 72,000 tons 
of linislied Kt.eel, would, alter mooting working 
expouses, deprocintioiis, elx:., amount to Es. 
21,15,000. This sum, it was ealculated, would 
alter iiieelliig int-orest on debentures and com- 
jiiishioii (Miyable to tin' Managing Ageuto, enable 
the Company to pay tlie stipulated dividends 
ol a per c<-nt. on the jircfcronoe ciniital, 8 per 
ctnt. on the ordinary capital, and 25 pw cent, 
oil tlie deterred capital, and leave a surplus 
ol apjiroxiinately Jls. 7,15,000 for distribution 
ill equal shaivs bt.'twecn the ordinary and defer- 
led capital. 'The above estimate of profits 
was mude on the original cajiaeity of the works, 
but Muce then two ittorc open-hearth furnaces 
lia\e been added and other improvements 
made ill tlie plant, thus increasing the capacity 
ol the works. 

Finance. 

The Company was registered on 26th August, 
I0o7, Til'- Chairman ot the Board of Directors 
i:' .'511 1). .j. Tata, Kt. (Tata 8ous, Limited), Special 
Dll'- ctor. I'he lollowiiig figures explain the 
liii.iiiei.il arrangements ol the Company, inclu«|- 
iiig pro^idoiis for great extensions sanctioned 
in Jum and 1U18. Capital authorized and 
issued Its. 10,52,12,500. Ordinary Capital 
ll». 2,ii2,.>0,000, ITefereuce Capital Jls. 75,00,000, 
Second Preference Capital Its. 7,00,00,000, 
Deterred Capital Bs. 14,62,500. Capitm sub- 
scribed and called up on the 30th Duno lOlS 
E". 2,50,06,960. Ordinary Capital Bs. 1,72,32,8^0, - 
Preference Capital Bs. 75,00,000, Deferred. 
Ciipitai Bs. 0,34,670. In additiem Debenture 
capital to the extent of Bs. 1,51,00,000, woa 
issued 

' . '-'.-J 
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Present Position. 

• nie Gompany'B orl$rtnal consfcraction work 
was started in Anfmrt 1007, And the conetructlon 
and equipment of the work were reparded as 
pnotically complptcd by the end of .Tune, 1012, 
at a total capital outlay on that dale of Its. 
1,26,00,000. Tlio blast fnniiwt'S workcid well 
from the start and turned out i>i(» iron of cxeollent 
quality. ITie steel furnaces ?avo a consldcmble 
amount of Initial trouble, but th(‘se ditticnltios 
were completely overeome. iiiinnnl report 

of the Company, issued i:i Oetober, IPI S. showed 
a net profit during the year endinc :!0th .lime, 
1918, amounting to Its. 1.0.'i,fi9,7!»7 \ihieh 
with the sum brought forwnni from the 
preceding year’s aeeount, made a total sum of ! 
Rb. 1,08,86,078. Dividend Avas ]iaid on Prefewnec j 
Shares for the twelve montlis ending :{0t.h .lime ; 
1918, at the rate of 6 per rent, per anniiiii : 
less Income t.ix. on Ordinary 81i:m's at llie rot.e ; 
of 20 per cent, per amium .and on Deferred I 
shares 291 per cent. ]icr annum, both fn^c trf i 
income-tax. | 

Exploration In ■ Moiirlihanj State n*snltcd , 
In the location of eight deposits of In»n ore 
within from 12 to 23 miles from the present * 
mines, nil being surfaee depnsiis wliieh ean lie j 
mined easily and elieaplv. Test ]iUh indieaD* ; 
the presence of about double the nmoiint at ‘ 
the. prosciit mlncb .and of at h'ust e(|ual quality. 
The magnesit doposilK in ]MV'ore Stale, are 
being worked at present, fiirnlsliliig m.agncs!te 
to the KiimaT-dhnbi Prick Works for being 
made into bricks tor lain!- fird pin- also d.-'posits of 
both iron on* and (jhroine on* liaAc Is’eii 
located in this Stat^, the elirome on* having 
been already t'Xpoited to tin* works. The 
coal properties of the Indian f!«illicrl<'s Syndi- i 
cate. Ltd., with all their rights, liave been : 
pnrehMed. A Mining T. 'nse has bi*« n taken ; 
out for ecKl In Kore.a State in the Central ITo- j 
Vinces and piospeetmg lieenses ha\e been i 
taken in ecA’cral other districts lor other | 
minerals. | 


The Company’s Employes 


Tile dally average numher ot i iiiphiAcs ol tlu i 
Coin pan 3 ' in J918 acss 1fi,(U)0 nn ii and women, i 
"With the exception of a teAv Luvopr-an eoAe- j 
nantod hands :ind local Kiiro|n ;oi emplove-,, 
the entire labour is Indian. In addition io 'the j 
labour emploA^ed at .Iam‘*.lhd|,ur nKiilionrd' 
above, the Coniiiany givi** finployinint to 
■ approximately 8 .;uh) labour eis at its Aariou" 
mines and collii ries. Vaiioiis imporlant avi I- . 
fare sdienies for the bcncllt of t] ,* ernpIoA!'" . 
have engaged the mind ol the Hojird ot Diivr- 
torsandthe Man.igeriuiit. TIk a have a hospital' 
where the emplo'cs and ouisidirs are treatid] 
*'fTce of charge. Tlie nninlx r of 7iatien*s treated j 
in this hospital fortlie 3 'e!ircndiii« 31st iVei'inbi i 1 
1918 comes to .about 220,78:{ out of whom 46 , 
per cent, vrere oiit^^iders. A lu av hospital has* ' 
been designed for accuinmodat ing 3fm bi ds and ; 
Is under construetion . The building to be put i 
np at present Aiill accommodate lOd T>Ati<'nts ' 
and AVlll include Administrative Duilding, 

. Genera) Ward Dnlldind, Dispensary and Oiit- 
^tients* Ward, LaboratoTii s. Datlis, /.ender 
' Treatment and X-lUys, Nurses’ Home, Mater- 
' nity Ward, Private Patients* Ward, 4 Ckmtagi- 
■ ous Wurds, Isolation Pavilion, Operating 
‘>'’'Xheatr«, I^t(^ciis« Laundry, etc. ibero Is • 


Convalesrcnsc Fund from the interest of whkll 
poor employiT's who have no money to support 
thempch'es during the period of conAmlesocneo 
are helped. As the want of a ConTaleBeent 
Home is much felt, the Company is considering 
the sciieme of bnilding one on the top ol a 
iieigiibouring hill, Tiiere are several schools at 
nresent in .Tamsiiedpiir: — (ft) the Mrs. IVrto 
Memorial Scimol : (6) a Night School; (c) a 
Meehanies* 8«*]ioo] ; (d) and a Girls* School. 

'I he Mrs. D'riii Mi'nioriril School is a Middle 
Kiiciish Selmol. The nA’er.age number of boys 
:iD-.idiiig it at pieseiit is alioiit 170. In the 
.Mglit School. Chokras :ind other employes of the 
Oiunp-any who are desin ns of learning English 
md ? Alhemntiep get f n e tuition every cA'cning 
lor two hoiirv. The iiiimlH r of employes attend- 
ing the \ighl S«*hool alioiit TO. In the Mecha- 
nics’ School. i>roinisiiig A’oiing boy's of tlie raistri 
class einploA'i'd at the Works are taught ele- 
nn iitary Alatln ni.aties and DraAAdng with a Adew 
to make them more i>Hiclent in their work. A* 
new np-to-date iMrIs' School has been opimcd. 
Vi*rv soini two Primary Selmols will be opened 
Avhich AA'ill admit trie of ciiaige hotli boys and 
gIrD If ha<4 i»e« n pro]*o.srd by the Government 
o. f’.ihnr .ami Orl*-s-a to “tart a Technological 
Collrgc at .lam^hi'ilpur, Avith the help of the 
Company. 

W'itli the valuable help of Mr. A. V. Thokkar 
of tin* Servanis ot India Society’, n Grain and 
('loth SI ores has i)er*ii ofM-ned for the piirchaRO . 
.iinl distribution })>’ the Company ol gialn and 
eloth anumg the employes at nemly cost prlecB, 
lie inis abo )»ecn ahh* to ‘••tart a Co-operative 
Credit Six'h't V to help tin* worknnn out of the 
elutclies ol Iwiil money-lenders. 

1'hc Company has oisn^built a fine Institute 
for its rin]»lnvi'’H, eoiitajiiing a conceit liaH, 
a n'stuurant, hiilinni and reading rooms, tennis 
courts, c;riek(*t and football grounds and W 
boAAJing BiJey^ Anv einph»y'e of the Company, 
can become a member of this Institute wltbont 
distinction of pay, colour or creed. For tlie 
eoir cnienee of enniloA'cs living in G. Towd 
the Company has recently built a branch 1119(1*^ 
tute in that rjinirtcr. - 

The Company, realising the harmful effsefr- 
of long hours on Avorkinen, has recently In* 
triMbiced in all its nperntivo department, coke. 
oA'i'n.o. bhi^t fiirn.'icrs, steel Avorks and roUing 
mill.*;, a t^hift of 8 lours Instead of the 12 horns 
Aihich is the usual practice in Ind ia n lactoileB. 

Extensions- 

OAiing to the Increasing demand for the 
Company’s products, extnBions of the Compansr*! 
AAoiks on a large scale are under contemplation 
Aihi reby the works will be equipped to produce 
about fl^c hundred thousand tons of finished 
si eel per annum. I'hcro will be a corresponding 
ijierense of coke ovens, blast furnaces, open 
bearth fumnccs; aJso of the power plant sod 
water supply. 

Subsidiary Industries. 

Tn rounretion Airilh the sehi me of rxtrnBfiij^, 
arruiigemciits iuivc in sonic* cases been alatqfet 
concluded, and in others negotiations ate fitih 
cceding, for the establishment of A'arious 
fneturiug companies in the neighbouthood *df 
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Oils and Oil Cakes, 


JAmshcdpur, in order to tuke advantage of the 
close proximity of the Stej l WorkR from which 
the raw materials required \till he inrnished. 
A list is given helow ot lUc Mirioiis ]uanufac> 
turcs It is intended to jutxinei' : — 

Btccl tubes and ItiJ)e•^ 

Tin plate. 

lilnuinelware ol vajioU'. di q'i i»*il . 

Jluilwuy wagons. i 


Galvanised Products. 
Jute Mill ^lachincrj’. 
T<‘Xtlln Mills Machinery. 
JJecfcrieal Machinery, 
f>l met m ill work. 

Iron and Slerl Cieting^. 
Heavy Chemical .. 
Siilplninc Aeid. 


Locomotives. 

Spelter. 

AVlre shapes of v.irioiis 
fencing win . 

Nails, etc. 

Machine Tools. 
Agrienltuml Tonh-.. 


; Nil lie Acid. 

I FeH iliA-T". 

.iiul>. iiuliuliiig ,|,^j iliiinimls olil^own extensions 

■ iiioi to :iii‘oiiiTiio(liit<‘ til. :il.«\e Subsidiaries, 

■ r\ liirui- ei.-ji, oi laiifl vill In- required, the 

; .»e«nii IT ion ol \\lii»I-, liei n sanctioned by 
I tiiixi-riiini lit. 'I'iii v\ill own about 

siHkno iiiili ,(11(1 till' low acquisition. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


In 1917-18 exports of oil-seeds a in (Minted to 
457,700 tons, a decrease of .M per cent a- eoin- 
fiared with the ]m*vioiis ;ieai .md ot (ts |i«>i iciit 
witli the pn*-vai .ivevaae. Tlu> \nlne oi tlu-e 
export's aiiioiinti'd to ils. s.jj laths ol Avliich 
' its. 18 lakhs n'pivsinits an adxaiiei* on tin- 
previous year's juices. 

A pamphlet on the siibjecd n'cenily puhlislT- 
, ed by the Comincrfdal Intelligence JVjiart' 

S ent points out that it is both eeononiic'allyand 
dobtrlally unsound for India to export her oil 
Beods Instead of inninifneturing the oils and oil 
C^es in India. It allows other eoiintro's 1o reap 
the manufacturers’ protils and at the sajiie time 
deprlvoB Indian agriculture of the great pof(u- 
ttoi wealth, as c4it-tlc-food and manure, oon- 
tidned in the nil cakes. An inuneusc quantity 
of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this couniiy by inoie or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
presses worked by hand exist in all part-s 
of the country and supply most, of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
biorease In reuont years in the number oi oil 
mills work^ by steam or other lueelianical 
power. crush ail the eouimoner oil seeds 

and development has been especially marked 
In tbe'ease of mustard oil, cn.stor oil and ground- 
nut Oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoaniit oil and linseed 
nil, and on increase in the export of oil seeds, 
^.Whieh is particularly marked in the case of 
vopia and groundniitB. The situation created by 
. the Avar has naturally led loo much discussion 
of the possibility of developing on a large scale 
, the existing oil-milling indusUy in India. 

There are tliree difficulties with which any 
, proposal td^develop in India an oil-milUnd 


industry on a gn at scale is faced. In the first 
I'laet*, theie exist liluh )>rot('ctivc tariffs In 
l'.ii)»j>eau eonntries which eiicourngo the export 
iioui Imlia oi tin* raw inalcrinl rather than the 
Jiianulartiircd product. Secondly, tlicre is a 
la Her market tor t he oil cake in Europe than 
III imlia and the Ireight on oil seeds is less than 
the lie igh(. on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less (xpeiiBive to IraTisport oil seeds by sea 
than It IS to transport oil. While this has been 
the pOMtion in the Dhiropean markets, Indian 
made oils, ot her thnii cocoaniit oil, have made 
ei...nuh luudway in Eastern markets to 
suggest ilic possibility of a development 
ot tliu.so markets. 


jiie pro Diem of finding a market for oil 
cakes 15 equally important. The value of oil 
e.iKes IS iiiimh better appreciated in Eiurope 
Uiaii HI India, The Indian cultivator is pro- 
jndu td agajust Hie use of machine-made caira 
a.s a cat t It- food or as manure because he con- 
fimers tl».Tt it eonlaiiis Jc-ss oil and therefore 
less iioiirjsfhinont than the village-made cake. 
Jic IS tlieretore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. Ilia prejudices on this point 
nave no Jiisliflcation in tact since experts are 
agn ed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
Ilian village-inado cake. Even when the mill 
rake, contains le.s8 oil than the village cake, 
thi n isrlill more oil in tlie cake than cattle can 
digest, 'j’iic excess of oil sn the village cake; 
w hero it exists, is a drawback and not an adva£ 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has hm 
done by the Agricultural Departments of Gov- 
ernment in order to remove the cnltivatos’s 
prejudices and there is said now to be an in* 
creasing demand few most classes of cskot 
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The Calcutta Improvement Tnwt was insti- j 
tuted by Government in January, 1U12, the 
preamble of the Act by which It is founded j 
running as Allows : — “ When*as it is exin*- , 
dient to make jjrovibion for tlie hnimivcment I 
and expansion of Calcutta by oj[)eiiin(; up con- | 
gested areas, laying out or alterijig sirtnds, ■ 
providing open spaces for pur[H)scs of venti- ! 
latlon or recreation, deTnolishing or construci- ; 
ing buildings, acquiring land for the said pur- j 
poses and for the rc-honsing of fHTsoiis of ; 
poorer and working classes displaceiL by the ; 
execution of itiiprovemcnt '* ; 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvciucjit I 
Trust must, ns in tlic ease of tlic rone.- ponding - 
Bombay body, upon which the Cairntfa Trust ‘ 
was to a large extent modelled, b<‘ looked for 
In the medical enquiry uliieli wns instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of ti.e town iii 
1890, owing to the oiittireuk of pLigite. Jn 
consequence of the facts then biouglit to liirlit, 
a Building Commission was apiK>inb‘(l in A pi it , 
1897, to consider what aTnendiiieiit" ueie k*- i 
qulred in the law relating to Ixiild.ings and • 
slircels in Calcutta. 'Jliat Coiunu'-sion jeeoii- < 
mended certain aiteT'ations in tlie law, and 
further sngge^t.c:d that a siiiciiie should be ; 
prepared for ]H>iiig out tiiuse fKU'tioiis of t-lu* 
town which were 'sparsely eov<’red with nni- j 
soury. While unable to go into detail", they • 
recomiucndod that in quaitci-s nexJy i.iid out 
the roads and open spaces should occupy at , 
least as much grounil as the building aivns. | 
As regards existing evils, they thought tliat j 
it was impossible to ileniolMi any eolJ^idel:)hle \ 
portions of the City. All tliat could bo iloiuj • 
was to open out a number ol wide Greets ami j 
Bomo open spaces. The Cov<‘rnment> of J$eug:)l, | 
when it proixiscd to givi' etfr-rt to the n'COJii- , 
mcndatioiis of the Ck) 1 T^ni^^ion, adopted, as 
the wotk to he done, a schiune for eoii"1 nietiiig 
and improving Jol miles of roads whieii had ! 
been drawn up by the Commi^sion. Ibis ! 
scheme formed tlio basis of disenssioii till 100J. 
when a Conference was conM-iicd by Sir Andrew ; 
Fraser, the.ii T-ieiiteiiant.-Go\ei!jor of Ueiigal. ' 
It was estimated that the 'J'rii."t might in the j 
ensuing 30 years liuve to p]'ovid<* for the lioU"iiig [ 
of 225,(^00 peibous, who would occupy 2,000 
acres. 'JTie p(3[ui]ation ol Calcutta proptT, 
which if eludes all the iu(«.st crowded ao'as, ' 
was 649,005 in 1891, u.TKi in created to 801,25], i 
or by 25 per ccJifc., by JIIOI. The corn-sjionding • 
figure accordhig to the 1911 Omsus was 806,007. : 

The Conference of 1904 recognit-ed tliat in 
view of the peculiar .situation of Calcutta, I 
Which is shut in on one side by the llooghly and | 
on the other by tlie Salt J^ukes, its exttuision ' 
In a regular zone is imim^siblc. The Con- ; 
•feience, after carefully considering th'3 ques- l 
tion, came to the (inclusion tliat arms *' 
or “ promontories *’ should be tlirowm out 
in five directions : on the north, Dort,h-cast, | 
east, south and south-east, and south-west. | 
Tr these piomontories it was cafiy to foresee tl>at 
expansion would take placo along the lines 
inoicated by certain roads. It Is for this 
feason that the Govcminent of Bengal made 
the propoul that the Trust should have power 
to project roads to the outskirts of Calcutta. 

It was seen that strips of land lying along or 
to the nd^bourbood of these roads should bs 


acquired by or for the Trust and would be 
dealt with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining iiart of the extension, according to 
the Qovermijcnt’s plan, the Trust would bava 
no proprietary rights over the land, but they 
would admin ist>or the building legalatiODS 
and by this means would secure that all bouses 
(*rected by private owners were construct 
on a staudanl plan and in conformity with 
^anit«i^y requirements. 

Legislation* 

The recommendations of the 1904 Conference 
pvenMniiy took legislative form in a Bill intro- 
diK'iHl in t.hc l:eiigal Ijcgislativc Council in 
\iigii.si, J9I0. 'J'liis mea.siire was built up on 
the rerognitidii by l.he (io\emmei«t that the 
J.l miles roiKl sidieme only touched tho fringe 
of the question of oveii'rowding and sanita- 
tion. The ];ill, theiefore, provided for a 
.seheiiic of gi(‘!illy eiilnrued scope. Tho amount 
of money letjnired v.ns roughly estimated at 
h". 8,22,0(»J)oo. It was recognised tliat a 
great deal moie eoiild bo spi'iit with advantage, 
aiul tlie llgiire was not put forw'ard as repre- 
senting the netual eo>*t of any defmiti* schcice, 
hut sus a rough estimate, of what would be 
nu|uiteil for any selu'inc of wide and [K'rmancnt 
ii^iiiLv. The tidal sum was divideil into .Ks. 500 
laKhs for iiiw' roads, Ks, 172 lakhs for ojieu 
.-IKiees tuid Ks. ir>o lakhs for housing and ex- 
pansion. Of th(‘"C sums Ks. 386 lakhs were 
to Ik; ppeoMTed by reeoiipmont, 50 lakhs 
were granted from Impel lal revenues, and the 
reinuiiider was left to be raised by Joans. The 
sanetioa of the Secretary of Slate was obtained 
tor the proposals generally on the understand- 
ing that tin; s(‘hrmo of taxation would be for 
60 >eais. Tlie J/*gi."hilive cnactiiKgit, while 
based on these ealmlid ions, docs not actually 
rcfiT to any limit of c.\j*em1itiiro. But the 
Act pi o^ ides a .special sy.^tein of taxation for 
the serxiee of tiie loans, amounting to Its. 486 
lakhs, involved in tin* sehemc. For this service 
ail aiMiual revenue of 19' 65 lakhs was required 
.*md to this have to be added 1*25 laklis for 
xvoiking e\pen.^es and eontiiigeucies, bringing 
the toial up to 20*U0 laklis. To provide this 
revenue the Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes as Tollows : — 

A txxo per cent. Ktamp duty on the value of 
all ir>nriuv(>:ihle proiierfcy transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage; 

A termbial tax of one anna on every paaseugci 
by rail or steamer arriving in the city of 
Calcutta ; this is not to be levied on pas- 
seiigerH from within a radius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta ; 

A eustomh and excise duty, not exceeding 
txx^o annas per bale of 400 Ito., on raw Jute ; 

A txvo per cent, consolidated Corporation 
rati; ; and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
whole time chairman of the trustees and the 
membership of tho Trust was fixed at eleven, 
part of the members being nominated by Gov- 
ernment and others elected by local bodlei 
Whose Interests are most nearly eoDoemedf 




Catcutia Im^oveHUnt Trust. 


Xbe following are the present Board of Troa- 
teei:->Xhe Uon'ble Mr. C. U. Bompas, 1 . 0 . 8 ., 
Okaiman; The Hon’ble Mr. (J. J*'. Bayne, i.o.s., 
Ohairfflan of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
ticn The Hon’ble l^a Keshee 

Cte Law, 0 JJB 9 elected by the Corporation; 
The Bon'hle Hal Kadha Charan Pal, Baliadur, 
eleoted by the Ward CoinmisMioners ; Mr. 
J« F. WyncBB, elected by the CoiuniiKMion- 
eta appointed under Bee. 8 (2) of the Calcutta 
Xlllll(4al Actk 1899 ; Mr. W. K Bode, elected 
jby the Bengal Chamber of Coniincrce ; The 
rnn’ble Hal Bitanath Hal Bahadur, electc>d by 
tha Bengal National CJiamber of Commerce; 
8 tr H. N. Mookeijcc, K.C .1 E.; Blr V\ II. Btewart-, 
Xt«, The Hon. Mr. A. Birkmjrc and 

Bat Annada Proead SurJear, Baiiadur, apprdnted 
by tbo Bengal Oovcrnujciit. 

The Board and their Work. 

It WOB Impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to be undertaken by the 'J'nist. 
All details of these were, then^fore, left i>o be 
worked out by tlio Trust after il>8 constitution. 
Government exercising contiol by having all the 
Individual schemes sent to them for apj)TovaI 
before execution. The 'J'rust ilid not enter 
on a virgfo held. The Municipal Cor])uratioii 
had proviously dealt in some measure with 
tha problems they were aptmiuhid to solvr* 
and the Trust startl'd work with the initial 
benefit of this pn^vlous labour. 'I'iiiis, the 
Ooipoxatlon had alignad many roads and this 
work was useful to the Trust, though lu some 
oaaea modifications were neressary. 

The work upon which the 'J'rust are now 
definitely embarked may be divided into tliiee 
dasses as follows: — 

Many parts of Calcutta are over-crowded 
with buildings and ill-pro vldcd with ^>ad^. 
These areas are to be rc-urnangisl ImiiIi 
on the ground of siuiitiitioii and for 
y oonvcnience of traflic; 

Population will continue to throng info the 
I- overcrowded parts unless it cun live on 
. ' the outskirts and at tiie same time iiavc 
s . speedy access to tlie business centres of 
the town. Quick tralHe cun oniy tuki! 
;^ace along broad roads. These are ol- 


V . fuwD» wanting in Calcutta. 'J'lic const ruc- 
^ Mon of broad roads will ut the same tiiiio 
^ 'ventilate the overcrowded parts of tlic 
T' . town and it has been recognised from 
the outset that the constiiietioii of broml 
roads rumilug both north and south aiio 
east and west will thus secure a double 
object ; 

Then is the question of providing far the 
' population displaced by improvements, 
aod still more iiiiiKiTtnot of providmg 
for the natural growth of ix>pulation 
by laying-out roads and buUOhig bites 
. on Bpaisely populated areas on tbo out- 
aUrta of the town. When iiersons of the 
worklns class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private euterpiise does not 
* imdettake the work. 

Engineer’s Survey. 

The Trust perceived at once that the problem 
of providing improved traffic facilitiee for 
CilcuUa and Ite guburbs must bo dealt with 
U A Bilktfe pcoUen and by a singlo mind. The 


first duty set by the Trust to their chief 
neer was, therefore, to prepare a echeme ot ^ 
main roads of primary importance. The chief 
engineer Mr. E. P. Hichards, ir.LOJi., ' 
devoted his wrhole attention totthis task and 
his report was issued early in 1914. Mr. 
Hichards* report, which was accompanied by 
maps and numerous photographic illusirw* 
iious, made a volume of 40U eloscly printed 
foolscap pages. He found Calcutta *'a dty 
whidi IS in u very much more than ordinary 
bad way**, and early discovered tlie scrloui 
fact, that **ilie Culeufta Improvement Act of 
1911 was almost usclm for the great tadr 
set to the Trust**. The Trust was not con- 
stituted under a Town Planning Act but only 
under a local Housing Act, so that ** Calcutta 


UJIUVI lliu AW* 

Mr. Hiehanls* report deals W'itlk the geneitd 
conditions and needs of the city and the gene- 
ral iKiJicy of reform, with the general legislative 
and llnuiicial aspc'c-ts and with the main pro- 
gramme ot work. Ho diHeiiBscs the Calcutta 
of to-day, showing the chief faults as to which 
improvements are required. A comparison is 
made between Calcutta and other cities, hy 
way of illustrating Calcutta needs, and in thfa 
manner ilnunc(\ roads and streets per square 
mile, road and street widths, pcrc.cntago of 
op(‘U spaces, tramway mileage per hc^ ot 
population, the status of the city as a poit^ 
and so on, are fully dealt with. An important 
chapter deals with the Calcutta slums and 
makes re,eommeiidations as to what should be 
done in ri'gard to them. Another chapter 
discusses the g<*neral problem of city improve- 
ment and another Is devoted to suburban 
planning and developments. 

Improvement Schemes. « 

The Engineer submitted early In 1916 an 
inlen'sllug rejiort on the widening of Howrah 
Biidge. Meanwhile, the Board undertook certain 
impnivcnient schemes which would not be 
interfered witli by any larger schemes 
udopU'tl later. 'J'he Board also embarked on 
a n"ho using scheiue with a view to provide 
aeeommudation for persons likely to be dls- 
]>iaeed by the improved schemes under pre- 
fairatijn. ’J'he buildings designed resemble 
elected t>y 1>lic ikimbay Improvement 
Trust. TJic seheme was sanctioned by Gov- 
e.riiinent in August, 1912, but its executlcni 
bus proved more expensive than was anticl- 
pateti, inauilv owing to the rise in the price 
of building ' materials. The following para- 
graph from the CaUmtla Improvement Trust's 
first annual report show's the standard accord* 
big to which ' they regard tlieir re-housIng 
plans : — 

"The housing problem in Calcutta ie of 
supreme iDiiN)rtance ; the figures of tlie last 
census show that much of the Improvemeirt 
in the health of Calcutta is only apparent; 
the sanitary measures of the Corpoiatloil 
result in the removal of bustecs and tlw popu- 
lation wliich occupied the bustees does not 
find healthier accommodation in the saioe 
locality but inov«« on to even more InsaDlta^ 
bustoes in the suburban wards or in the ad-^> 
jacent suburbau municipalities. The BoM 
do not anftcipate nov do they dMin. 
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.-.tdiavl should becomo the usual dwollinu for 
the poor of Calcutta, but it may be suitable 
to some classes of its heterogeneous popula- 
tfon, and especially to those who come here 
for work, letString their families bcliind. It , 
Is very difficult to see what other class of build- 4 
' ing oan be erected by the capitalist when; laud j 
costs more than Us. 600 a cottah. Ou really 
. cheap land it Is ijossiblc tliat good results ! 
could be obtained by arranging for the eon- 1 
etructlon of sanita^ bustccs, the r»oard luoicly ‘ 
laying-out and draining tlie site and contrulling ' 
the mass of hut erected." Ihc Itourd under- > 
, took the erection of tliree blocks of buildings as 
an experiment. The cost of the Jand worked out 
at Bs. 832 a cottah. It is recognized in Eng- | 
land that the working classes cannot prolitably 
be housed on land costing more tlian j: 3(N> an 
B.cre, or Bs. 75 a cottah. Tiicre will, thcre- 
. fore^ be a loss on the Calcutta experiment, as ; 
^ was anticipated by the Board from the outset. ' 
“It appears, therefore.” say the Trustees in 
their 1914 report, “ that the buildings would 
show a fair return of capilnl if ttic rooms 
in the two upper storeys were let out at Bs. 0 
a montli, those on the ground lloor at Bs. 5 a 
month and the shops at B.s. 10." 

The Board believed the buildings to be much 
cheaper than anything of the kind hitherto 
erected in Calcutta, and applic'atibns received 
showed tliat “there would apiiurently he no 
difficulty in filling a building with tenants of 
the Bengali middle class, if the wliole building 
^or the two upper storeys of each block were 
Exclusively reserved for their use. Tlic 
F-Boanl, however, in their 19J1-15 roiKirt, stated 
that they “consider that it is most liiiiNirtaut 
to ascertain wluit rent ciiu Lh> paid and 
what accommodation is required by the artisan 
' and labouring classes. They have, therefore, 
decldcc^to let the rooms at lower rates to artisans 


and labonrcn and 11 tbe buildings once become 
popular, it will doubtless be possible to lOlse the 
rente at a later period.** 

A year's experience on these lines diowed 
that the buildings were popular, thonffii they . 
did not become fully occupied, and the rent 
recovered gave a rctuni of 8 tot cent, on the 
capital exiKiidltiirc. 'Ihe Trn» in their next 
report said that one reason why the dwellings 
were not fully occupied was inrobably the fact 
tluit in the search for cheap land the Trust 
placed the buildings too near the boundary of 
the Ml uieipal Corporation area. “ People Of tbe 
poorer classi's who are willing to live so far 
from the centre of Calcutta generally prefer 
to crof'F the boundary Into Maniktala Munici- 
pality, wiiieh is only a hundred yards away and 
w'here ront and rates are less, though the eanl- 
tiiry conditions arc deplorable**. The Trust 
llud reason to believe tlmt similar buildings 
near the C4>iitre of Calcutta would let at more 
rrmuiionitivi“ rates. Meanw’hlle It was decided 


to admit tenants of other than the working 
classes and ihi.s led to an immediate Inmsh Of 
elerk'-i and students. This class of tenants 
are sfill lulmhti d and come in freely. 

Tli(‘ Trust’s ))rogramme of improvement Is 
eoiistaiitly iinilerg(»ing devidopinent, but works 
weie greatly lum)|K‘ri‘d during the year under 
n‘vie\v by war ctmdiilons. 

It w'as estimated in the Joint Beport of 3013 
that the cost of land required for the roads 
in the City proper, would be 

OrosK Bs. 7.00 LakliB. 

Nett 3,27 „ 

The estimates for the roads now proftosed 
amount to 

Gross Bb. 10,35 Lakhs. 

Nett ■ . • . • • » 3,25 „ 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is on island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and conlaining only 22 S(|iiaie mileh 
altogether, but in the cii.y, occupying little 
'more than half the island, tliore lives a popu- 
lation eiiunieraUtd at 972,^92 and actually 
totalling over a million. Bombay is, in point 
of population, the second city of tlie British 
Empire. Sovonty-bix per cent, of its million 
people live in oiie-roomod tenements. Imagine 
the terrible conditions of overcrowding and 
fock of sanitation which these facts imply and 
, ^u have the reosiin why the severe onset of 
plague eighteen years ago ird to the foiinaLiou 
the lirprovement I'riLst, for tlie sjHkcial 
purpose of ameliorating the sanitary condition 
of the city. Plague was in>i>orted into India 
ilrom the For East and was first discovered in 
Bombay in 1896. There was a great panic 
among the population. Every house hod its 
victims, most persons attacked oled. There 
ww a general flight of the population to the 
'.Ohuntry districts. It is estimated that nearly 
half a million so fled. Gross grew in the princi- 
pal fltreets. These circumstoiices directed tlie 
attention of the authorities, os nothing else 
coirid have done, to the problem of bnnglng 
'\vm. devetopinent and bousing amuigementa 
Pttjr lntQ toe ipQ4eni le^olie^ento, 

ftbtitlSiS '.rtf ..‘'v'l, : 


It was at oTieo recognised that the task wob',^ 
too gioat for ilie Municipality, and a special ' 
body, h rmed tlic TriiHt,iM‘s for the Improveireiffe .V 
of the City of Bombay, was appointed. 
consists of 34 members, of whom four am 
elected by the Municipality and one each by tha:'*'^ 
Ciiamber of Commcicc, the Millowners* Asso*'^' 
eiation and the Port Trust, and the balanoa " . 
nominated by Government, or sit eo* ' ■ 
as officers of Government. The Board Is 
presided over by a whole-time chairman (wlm 
has hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer of tho Public Works 
Ik'partment) and he is also head of the ex- 
eclitivf. Th(‘ pntsent chairman and member* 
of t he 'trust are as follow : — 

Chairman — 

Mr. J. P. Orr, 0.S.L, L0.B., JJ. 

j^z-offido Trusl*m^ 

Maj.-General W.O. Enight, C.6.1.,0.B., D.B.a, 
A.T 1 .C., General Officer Commanding ^ 
Bombay District 

Mr. W. C. Shepherd, i.c.g., J.P., Collector 
of Bombay. 

Mr. P. W. Monie, r.0.8., J.P., Municipal 
CoDpUssIcnerfoi the G|ty of 
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EUtied b/f the Corporatioti — 

81r Bhalchandm KriFilma Bhatawodekar, 

Kt., L.1I.. J.P. 

The Hon. Sir Dhislia Bdiilji Wacim, Et.,J.p. 
The Uon'blc Mr. Clniniliil V. Alchla J.P., 

Mr. Cowasji Jeliaiijjir Itoadyiimiwy, o.h.b., 

J.p. 

Eteeted by the Chamber oj Vo'u'wcrn — 

Mr. A. M. Tod, J. p. 

Elected by the Port Truslres — \ 

Mr. G. W, Hatoh, i.r.K., .i.t*. j 

Elected by the MiUon'nen* A seoetation — j 

Sir8a.sKooii Duvid, Jtart., J.P. • 

Nominated by Government — ! 

Mr. A. 11. Wliji.r, J.p. ; 


buUi OD tliezn subject to the reservation of a 
certain breadth of opcai ground round the edges 
of the site to provide for the necessary ans^e of 
light and air for the lower rooms of the new 
building. But bordering on tbii#‘area there will 
bo old houses f.liat were not acquired as part 
of llio unproven lent scheme and the municipal 
bj'-laws liiivo alJf>\rc-d tlie ouneis of these to 
iiicroase their heiglii by one or more storeys 
without regard to the faiA that they wejrc 
thus undoing tlie very work of providing for 
the aflinis.uioii of liglit and air upon wlilch the 
'I'liist l>ad just ]M)iiTed out money. The private 
liiiidtordH have taken the fullest adv^antago of 
Uie luupliole. TIk; .amendment of the Alunidpal 
bv-1a\v.s so as to cure such abuses has been 
iiiiileT dknissioii by the Municipal Corporation 
lor riutiiy years and improved by-laws have been 
prepared, Tiiey are still under cou&lderation 
by the Aliinicixtal Coimnittei*. 


Sir Jjawless ireppcr,Kt., J.P. 


Finance. 


The Hon. Air. Lnlublisii Sunuildas Atehta, * 
O.I.E.,J. P. I 

The specific duties of the Tiust are t.4> con- | 
struct new and widen old streets, open out I 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to j 
provide room for eTtiMuisioii, and coiistruct 
sanitary dwellings (or the iKJor. ! 

The Sanitary Problem. 

Bombay city grew on liaphar4ard lines, 
houses being added as i) 0 ]iiil.itioii |K)ur('d in 
with the growth of trade and witliout aiiy 
regard to town planning or the sanitai-y ic- 
quirements of a groat town. The price of 
- land was alw’ays coinparathely high. f»v.iiig 
' to the small arou of the island, and wliile tlu> 
builder had only one object in view, namdy, 
to collect as many rent paying tenant > as 
possible on the smallest pcssilile piece of land, 
there were no proper restroiiits to coniix*! him 
'to observe the most ordinary rules of lijginie. 

The TCBiilt was the erection of gnait iiouMa, 

' sometimes five and six storej.s Jiigli, con.'^ti- 
'■ tutlng mere nesta of rooms. 'J'liero was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of the.'<c 
ohawls, or the pn)vision of surrounding oih-ii 
smee, so that the elementary rules as to the 
aamlsslon of light and air went nuobseivc'd 
and the house builder iiiv.ariably ereclod a 
building extending right up to t.lio margins 
of his Bite. Conscqutuiily, great house's uc- 
oommodatiiig from a few hundred to as numy 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more iliau two or ibrcc h'et bi'twei'ii any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
oj^ning at all Into the outer uir. 

The Trust has prac1.ically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having unffirtunatoly remain- 
ed quite inadequate (or the due control of 
private building oi)eration6 by the Alunicipality. 
the Trust have spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweepuig away abuses, 
tphile imscrapiilous landlords, still unchecked, 

' added in the same old manner to the iiisanitery' 
conditions of the place. Thus, the Trust acquire 
^ and destroy insanitary houses on a certain area 
f. (iqd lease the sites and permit new houses to be 


The work with whicli tlic Tmst was charged 
w.‘*s bound to pro\(; iiii remunerative, with the 
eNeefitiou of ivf'lamntiitus from the sea, and 
at I tie outec't, tlicrcfoii', certain Government 
and Ahiniei|>iil IuiuIk were vested in the Trust, 
the usufruct of wlileh it enjoys, and the Trust 
at the outM't i(>(;eiveil a contribution from 
mujiieijiiil ri'veMUeM not exceeduig 2 per cent, 
on the rateable \aliie of the property asBessod 
for taxation. In practice, the works are 
fiiiaiice<l ont of 4 pur cent, loans, which ore 
guaninlced bv the Miinieipality and the Govern-^.^ 
I ne'iit., and the re^elllle of the Trust is used^ 
1 to meet init'rest and hinkuig fund cliargcs. 

I The 'J'rii.st. t>ioeue(lijig or those lines, found 
: itself, in lOll), at the end of its resources. 

I When the 'J’nist was constituted it was estl- 
! mated tliat the n.sufruct on the public land 
I vested ill it would reim'sent a coiitiibutlon 
j ot Jls. 1)0,00.01)0 (j:(> 40,000) from the general 
i taxpayer. Jtut in luaetiee thw was reduced 
I to le.-s tlinii lls. 4:i.0U,0O0 (1:286,666). The 
I Tiii'-t found itself with unpledged resources 
I •'-tiiiiated at. only Ils. 16,00,000 (£106,666). 

I 'I'he Oovr'rnnient of India came to its asslalauce 
1 with a easli grant i>f half a crore of rupees 
I gi\en out of a budget surplus. 

! .Spi-tial ]cgi^Iation was carried through the 
; boinbay l^t'gislalivo Council in 1913 to morease 
! the advant-age of t.he 'I'rust from Provincial 
j ami Mutiieipal upjnopriatiouB, and legislative 
ijii-a.-iues were initiated to enable the 
'Iru'-t to raise money by special local taxatlmi 
in Bombay. The cautious estimate of Rs. 

J 6.00,000 also pr*»ved to have been bdow the 
mark. In the years following 1910, when the 
est.imate was made, there was an improvement 
111 the Trust’s revenue, so that in 1913, after 
tlie ainendmout of the financial clauses of the 
Act and the grant of 50 lakhs by the Govern - 
moiit of India, and in spite of important addi- 
tions to the Trust’s programme, the triennial 
fiiiaueial forecast showed tlint the margin (or 
expansion liad iuorcased to lla. 95 lakhs. Inas- 
much os tlic whole of this sum was required for 
completion of the Eastern Avenues It was stlS , 
necessary that the Trust should oe provided 
with further funds for direct expenditure ott 
improvement schemes. To this end a. Bill was ' 
introduced into the Bombay Legldattve Oobh 
cU on PecembeTi 1911^ providli^ lor ^ ; 
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; of a surtax in stamp duty on oonveyanoes 
oit property in Bombay and for the payment of 
the nett proceeds to the Trust. The Muni- 
cipal Corporation, however, protested against 
the raising of thcynecessary funds at the expense 
of the property owners of Bombay and sugges- 
ted, as they and the Trust bad already sugges- 
ted In 1911, that an export duty 011 bales of 
cotton exported from Bombay should be levif3d 
Jastjoad. Government announced at the Marcli, 

* 1914, meeting of the Legislative Council that 
the Bill would bo held over pending considera- 
tion of this suggestion. Tlie matter has not 
yet proceeded further. 

' Meanwhile, the 1910 triennial flnanclal fore- 
cast shows further i inportant circumstantial im- 
provement In the Trust’s position, the nsult 
being to establish that aftiir making full allow- 
anee for the worst probable effects of the war 
and fuU provision for all sanctioned schemes to 
the end of September, 101(>. in<'liiding the two 
Parcl road sclicmeB, which it had been supposed 
would exhaust tlu' Trust’s financial lesoiim-s, 
the Trust have a niiiTgiii of Its. 122 lakhs for 
expansion of their programme. 'Jlie main point 
for notice is that the new l‘oree.ast sliows the 
total loss on theld schi'incs inejiided in the 1913 
forecast os Bs. 300 lakhs against the correspon- 
ding figure of Be. 3rj2 hiklis estimated in 1913, 
an Improvement of Bs. 43 lakhs, or 12 pt i' cimi., 
this impi-oveinent being for tlU‘ most iNirt made 
up of small itemsiu several schemes : 


salient features of the Trust’s present 
sanctioned programuio of 41 schemes may be 
summarised as foUows: — Capital 8p<‘iit on 
acouisltlou and works gnulually rises from 
lakhs at end of 1917-18 to 009 lakhs at end 
of 1944-45. D(‘.bt gradually ri ses from 508 Lakhs 
In 1917-18 to 788 lakhs in 1924-25. AnniiaJ in- 
terest and sinking fund chingi's thereon gradu- 
ally rise llrom 25,62 lakhs In 1977-18 to 35*85 in 
1925-26. From 1939-fM) they gradually fail as 
loans are paid off till they vanish in 10S4-S5. 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from 
12,84 lakhs in 1917-18 to 30*33 lakhs in 1946-47. 
Nett annual revenue from estates rises from 
24,52 lakhs in 1917-1918 to 31*33 lakhs in 
1956-57. FVom 1998-99 onwards the nett reve- 
nne gradually falls as schednlcd Luids revest in 
Government uid the Munlciixdity till when in 
2029-30 none sudi remains with the Trust it 
leachcB 23*11 lakhs. Margin for expansion of 
peeWEamme, Bs. 122 Laklis.” 


The Trust in November, 1915, carried a rc- 
eommendatlou of their Improvi^ments Committee 
to ask their solicitors to draft an amendment 
to the Improvement 'rrust Act which would give 
the Board powers, similar to those, provided for 
In the En^sh Act for the housing of the work- 
ing dasBcs, to acquire parts of bouses, to re- 
move obstructlvo houses, and to levy oetter- 
■ ment contributions from houseowners who bene- 
fited by such Improvements, the aim of this 
amendment being to enable the Trust to deal 
With areas “represented ** for Improvement by 
the Municipal Corporation without the great 
> expense of total demolition procedure. A draft 
Ifttm the BolloltoiB Is still under consldeiatlon by 
teTmst. 

' The following are somedetMlsoftheBill to 
' amend the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
}wt njentlgnpd, was passed by the 


Provincial Legislature in Jan. 1918. The main 
object of the Bill was to simplify the financial 
arrangements betwoon the Government, the 
Municipality and the Trust and make tliem 
more favourable to both the local bodies. Under 
the old Act, as already mentionod, the annual 
municipal u>iitiibutioii to the Trust was an 
ind^fliiitf* Klim limited by a maximum of 2 
per cent, on ilie municipal assessments of the 
year. Under Ibc Amended Act the municipal 
contribution is a definite share of the year's 
general tax receipts, approximating to 2 per cent, 
on nKSLHsmentiK and subject to no maxlmuma 
and tile ‘'rust keep their profits for their own 
I use. Under the original Act, the Trust had 
from 19P9 onw'ards to pay to Government 
and the M 'nicipality 3 per eeut. per annum 
as interest on tlic pehcdiile vaIuc of the Go- 
vernment and niunici|ial lands vested in them, 
while Oovemmeiit and the Municipality were 
at lib(‘rt.y to resume any utilcased, vested 
lands for public piiriioses without paying 
cumpc'nsatloit, except in respect of rapltal 
silent by the Trust In improving them. Under 
the amended Art the Trust have no interest 
to pay, and Government aud the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lands, pay the Trust 
their full market value. Tiiero are other mo- 
difications of the, old arrangements, similarly 
making for the niiunctul benefit of the Trust, 
i’he new Art makes tiie Mimlcipalltv the re- 
vcTsiuuers of tlic Trust’s assets and ilabilitles. 
Apart from finance, the new Act contains 
iniixirtaut new sections under which the Trust 
arc emiiowercd to eo-oiicrato with employers 
of lalioiir for the housing of the working classes 
by const, meting cliawis for their einploj^ 
and le:v>liig tliem to tlie employers at a rent 
caiculutcal so as to yield to the Trust in the 
course of the 28 years of the lease the capital 
sum spent in the snheme, pins Interest payable 
on the dolientiires by wliieh the caplt^ WB8 
raised, tlie chawls tlu'ii Deeoialng the property 
of the omTiloyers. The Tnist are now coiros- 
ponding with several mlllowners about schemes 
under these seettoiis, and one set of chawls 
eoiisisiing of 5 out of 8 blocks has been 
complcii.d for the Spring Mills. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, so far as li has gone 
or is planned, can be divided into two parts. 
The first concerned the immediate alleviation 
of the w'orst burdens of insanltatlon and the 
second consists of opening up new residential 
areas. The 'Trust began by attacking the 
mo^t iiisimitary areas. Two broad roads, 
running duo cast and west, were cut through 
the worst parts of the city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admitting the 
lieolthy westerly breezes to the most crowded 
parts of it. These thoroughlkreB are known 
as SandhuTst-road and Princess-street. They 
are now practically completed, and the greater 
parts of them arc already settled un^r the 
new conditionB. with sites on both sides of them 
disposed of on long leases and many new 
buildings built and occupied. Meanwhile, 
large areas of good building laud, lying Idle 
lor want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market, 
sold at remunerative rates and largely \mm 
upon. iQsInnoep of this deyelo|nn^t 8fe 
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\ Ghaupatl and Oamdevi estates, the land 
' oveifannK oy BAalabar Hill, bota*ecn it and the 
native eity. These were cut up with fine now 
' voada and are now nearly covered with modem 
aubuiban dwelUngs. Two of the most insanitary 
^ ctnaitera in the midst of the city have be^'n level- 
. 1m to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
' /'hygienic principles. Sanitary cliuwls iiave been 
, ' biult tor about 20, QUO persons. So much for 
. ^ ftnt phase of the Trustee labours. 

The second phase, arlsuig gradually out of 
'' the first and advaiiehig along witli its latter 
stages, consists of the dcvclujmiciit of a new 
^ -'Saburban area in the north of the island, be- 
yond tbe pmseni citv. and tlio construction 
of groat arterial tliomuglifarcs Iravn^hig the 
bland from north to south. The latter under- 
takings were originally known as the eastern 
and western avenue sehemes, but the cost of 
land is rising so rapidly throughoui the city, 
and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the westciTi avenue 
has had practically to be abandoned and 
modified improvemenis of existing liighways 
from Boutb to north, on the western side of 
the city, substituted for it. The eastern 
avenue will run from the hack of Crawfoid 
Miuket, the noriheniinost limit of the modem 
rommcTCial city, directly north to the noi-Uieni 
cud of Siiparibagh-road, ncir the westi rn cii- 
tnEUDce toad to old Oovernment House, Parcl, 
and have a width varying from lot) to 120 fei't. 
It la divided Into three sect, ions. The first, 

. starting from Crawford ^larkt-i, and reaelilng to 
^dhonie,ls already in tlic lunds of tlie engi- 
neers for execution. 7'lic second, for which 
' Parcl-rood requires widening, has been saiie- 
Uoned by Government and tlio Improvi'rnrnt 
Trust are now acquiring the necessary projicrt ii's 
' for cany'ing it out. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eusti'm 
. Avenue, the north-east portion of the isdand, 

■ ' extending some tliree miles, consisted iiiittl 
recently of swampy rice lainis, inUTHpersed 
' With bits of jungle and small liilLs and a frw 
’tlf huildbig areas. The Trust have acquired tli«- 
ivK^Vbole area. A broad thoroughfare has betm 
'r tMd through the centre of it, with other roads 
couneetlng the outlying parts with tlie centra] 
l^.ioad and with the railway st^atiuiis. Some 
A, I'Of the hills have been Jewelled and the maUnial 
'from them used to fill the low-lying parts of the 
estate. Development some time ago reached tlie 
'Stage of readiness for building In tlie lialf of the 
. scheme nearest the city, and the 'I’rust arc noM' 
devoting their attnrt ion to facilitating private 
enterprise in this direction. Home building has 
already been commenced. The suburbs will 
' probably become largely n^sidenthil for people 
' , whose dally pursnite take them to tlie soutbeni 
eity, but its chief use will bo for those wliose 
avocations employ them in the; large new port 
extension which the Port Trust are currying out 

& the north of the present port and where the 
w cotton green and grain yards will be situat- 
. The Port Trust have reclaimed 690 acres of 
land from the north of the harbour, at a cost 

« /of £1,833,333, and the wliole of tiio exiKirt 
trade of the port will be coucentrat-ed lu this 
' new area and in that adjoining it, at MaisagaoD 
h and SewrL 


Statistics. 

The following are some statlstlool dOtallfl- 
of tbe progress of the Trust's operatlonB. By 
the end of 1917-18 the Board had raised Bs. 
508 lakhs (face value, nett recerots being Be. S60 
lakhs) by loans and their total capltalrece^B 
including 50 lakhs received from the 
Government of India in 1011 and 4 lakha ftom 
the Government of Bombay in 1018, amoanted , 
to Its. 734 lakhs, out of wiiich they had spent 
42 lakhs on impnivcmcnt of Government ana 
iMuuicipal lands temporarily vested In them, 
Its. 018 lakhs on their own acquired estates 
and 3 lakhs on their office bnlldlngc The 
following tabic, taken from the Trust's official 
report shows the extent of the development 
oiKTUtioiis carriocl out by the Trust up to the 
end of the official year 1917-18 

Sq. ;^ards 
thousands 


Developed Land. 

Porraanent ly leased . . • • 

Chawl sites 

Yet to be permanently leased , . 

Itemainder roads, open spaces, 
etc. . . . . . . . . 

Total .. 


1,104 

80 

441 

005 

8,080 


Jleni. of pennantmily* 

leased area .. ..Be 16 '2 lakhs 

Area of undeveloped 

land 111 thousands of 
square yards .. .. 4,359 

Cost of acquisition . . Its. 21 


TJic disposal of plots on the Trust’s newly ' 
developed estates is now progressing at a 
favourable rate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons the disposal of plots proceeds * 
most slowly when an estate first becomes 
available for leasing to the public. When the ^ 
first plots ha\e been taken up and lu>use build* 
ing iMigins to assume definite proportions the/ 
remaining sites pass olf without difficulty. 
Ikith in number and in area the plots disposed 
ot during the year 1017-18 far exceeded those , 
dHiK>*.rd ol in any previous year. In point ot 
v.-iluc the total lell beloW that of 1016-17, but 
this is iK‘count(‘d for by the fact that but few 
l>Iots situat,!' in the city propcir were available „ 
lor disposal. Great progress was made on the 
Dadar Matiinga estate where 105 plots having an 
ana of 91,000 square yards were disposed of. . 
Tin* last of the r!*maiuiiig plots on the Colaha ' 
Jb’clamation w'as let. In the three estates in 
whieh there W!‘re the largest transactions the * 
value per square yard of the land disposed 14 
was as follows : — 


Maximum. Minimum. Avetag^ 



Bs. 

B.S. 

Bs. 

Wt'st Agrlpada 

20 

0 

m 

Diulor-Matunga 

17 

7 * 

11 

fiqparlbag .. 

44 ' 

lOJ 

1% 
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'' ImiuDved demand fbr the plots on the 
' residential estates Is a very satlsfac- 

M/tf and enconragloK leatnre. It sectais to 
, sndloate that the public are at least beglnniDg 

- appreciate the advantages of the Tnist's 

- method of layhfg out their estates with a 
< prescribed margin of land to bo kept pQnna- 
. nently free of building on each plot, in such a 

way that each lessee gets the benefit of the 
mn spaces In his neighbour’s plot as well us 
.those in his own. 

$y the beginning of 1017-18 coniplotlon 
. eemfleates had been issued for 426 buildings 
.. on the Trust Estate, exclusive of Police chawls 
' and Trust chawls. in 1017-18 certificates 
' woie granted >for 34 new buildings. 

The Working Classes. 

The average total population in the ’J'nist 
.ohawls and seml-pcrmarieiit camps was lQ,04'f 
In 1017-18. The total rents of 4,700 rooms in 
tho Trust chawls at the maxim lUu rates 
works out to Its. 2,81,112 per aunmn. The 
mazlmum for 1017-18 was lls. 2,77,544 or 
70*66 per cent, of the total ri'coverabli* Ks. 
2,80,742 of the year plus previous arrc'urs of 
Bs. 6*242. The dllTcrence between Bs. 2, HI, 1 12 
and Rs. 2,80,742, ri?., Rs. 370 is due to 
vacancies. The poreciitage of out goings 1o 
it gross chawl revenue is found to be approximately 
81*88% (against .‘J2’8d% in tlio preeeding 
year) this proportion being higher than in the 
cose of private chawls mainly because private 
owners spend far less than the Hoard on the 
sanitation of their chawls. On the basi> of the 
maximum- annual rent of Rs. 2,81,112 and 
outgoings at 31*88% the net annual ineoine ol 
imancnt chawls works out to Rs. 1,01,404 or 
9% on the cost of chawds (inelnding value of 
land) amounting to Its. 42,61,865 on wliieh 
the jBoard pay annual Interest and -linking fund 
oharges at 4*61% amounting to lls. 1,06,472 
which is Rs. 4,978 more tlian the net annuiU 
income as worked ont above. TIu' average 
popoiatiOD ol wdiich was 15,071 during 1017-18. 

The death-rate in the Trust’s iH^rmanoiit 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest 
one loom tenement on the Trust Estate is 
targe enough for a family of five. 


A New Bletliod. 

A further development 'of method in dealing 
with insanitary areas to now in prospect. It 
has already been recognised that estimate 
on the old wholesale demolition lines would 
be prohibitively expensive for the large “re- 
presented ’* areas remaining to be dealt wltth 
owing to the constantly increasing cost of 
prop($rty and work, and could bemeflt only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas in which 
insaiiilary conditions are always going from 
bad 1o worse with the extension of building 
op(‘rutioi % under the lax Municipal by-laws 
already referred to. It is recognised that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
imprnvetiv nt that can be applied all over the 
city and same means of put-tiog on immediate 
check t.o tlic sprctul of further insanitary ovUs 
through the weakness of ttio by-lawns, espe- 
cially ill relation t-o the ligtiting and vcntlia- 
tioii of oTic-roomcd t>encmeiits. The Trust 
officers have devoted much time to studying 
this question and the ciiainuan some time 
ago pn>iH>uiided a sclio.tue by wliich all in* 
aiic(|iuite]y lighted and ventilated rooms In 
llninhay might be closed gradually and bouse* 
owners required, witli some assistance from 
public iiimls, to rceonstrucl their houses, so 
that all roonib in them used for dwellings might 
have suOicient light and air. The schcino 
attracted the att(>ntion of Government, who 
ap]M)inicil a rexin'scutative committee to considet 
the. new plan. This committee submitted a rc- 
1 K>rt generally approving the suggestions but 
tlie Corjioration to wliom tho reiiort was sent 
by Government tor consideration have not yet 
come to any deidsion about it. 

mning tho past two years there has been 
an important niovemont towards the esta- 
bUslimcni of co-partnership liousliig societies on 
the Ronnl’s Estate and the Roarfl regard 
the now riopnrtiiro. as one deserving every 
eiicoiiragomcnt at tlioir liands, especially la 
connection wdth tho disposal of land In their 
Garden .Suburb in the north of Bombay island. 

The one eo-opi rative honking society whi(^..^ 
has goi to w'oik in Bombay has proved a greSt 
sucx’.ess. It is the f'uraswat CkKipcrativu 
Housing Societ}'’ who have erected five buildings. 
on the T’rust’s Gamdi vi Estate housing '* 
families on the well-known Oo-partneishJa 
Tenants systcu. 
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The Indian Ports. 


Tha adhftlnlntnition of the affidis of the 
hrger ports (Calewfta, Bombay, Madrat, Karachi, 
Kangoom and Chittagong) is vested by law In 
bodies specially oon&titnted lor the purpose. 
They have wide powexs, but their proceedinss 
are snbject in a greater degree than those of 
mimlclpiil bodies to the control of Govemmemt. 
Except In Calcutta, ti!e elected members arc 
fewer In nnmber than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the Kuropcan members con* 
stltute the majority and the Board for Bangoon 
consists wholly of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the late^it figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
live principal ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
excluded from the tables) arc shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 


__ ‘ 

f 

Income. ' Expondl- 

Capital 


j turc. 

Debt. 


total expenditure^ respectively, of all the eldet 
Indian ports during the year N16-17, the latest 
pe riod for which the returns are obtainaMo 


— 

Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

34*3 

36*8 

Bombay . . . . j 

38*8 

87'5 

Madras 

5*9 

6'1 

Karachi 

10*4 

9*1 

Bangoon . . . . j 

9*8 

9*4 

CJhittagong . . . . ’ 

0*9 

1*0 


The latest return of the Department of Statis- 
tics shows that in the ten years ending 1016-17, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in tlie following table. The 
total income of all the ports has increased in 
the decade by 8:) *9 per cent, and the total 
expenditure by 72 ‘ 9 per cent. : — 

I Increase per cent. 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras 

Bangoon 


£ £ 
1,048,229 1,042,11«| 


1,187,004 

310,87l| 

179,408 

.300,840 


;i.0G],415| 
258,101 
172,219 
200, (iOH 


£ 

7,202,779 


10,204,383 

1,733,509 

872,004 

1,990,800 


I Calcutta 
! Bombay 
I Madras 
! Karaclii 
llaugooii 
I Chittagong 


I Income. jExpenditnre. 

43-5 ! 45*0 

149*0 i ISO'S 

..i 16.5*9 ' 68'1 

48*. 5 ! 80'3 

80*0 ; 74*5 


i 


In the Department of Statiptics, India, the 
following returns have becu compiled showing 
' the ratios borne by tlic income and tlie ex])on- 
diture of each port to the total income and the 


The war has affected the trade of all the 
ports in a manner which makes it Oseless to 
coiitmue eaniparisons up to date on the lines of 
I the foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


' The Commissioners for the Port cf Calcutta 
Are as follows *. — 

Appointed by OovernmetU . — ^The Hon’blo 
Mr.tr. J. Stevenson Moore, c.v. o., i.c.s., Cluiir- 
S. G. WlUlams, Offg. Vice-Cliaimiau. 
JbHR by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr.^E. Bcadcl (Bockir Gray & Co.); Mr. 
8. Q. L. Eustace (Messrs. KilbUrn db Co.); 
Mr. L. Inwards (Messrs. Andrew* Yule & Co.); 

• The Hou'ble Mr. lY. E. Cnim, O.B.E. (Messrs. 
Graham m Go.); Mr. A. Cameron (Mackinuon 
MaclEeiulb'& Go.); The Hou'ble Mr. F. W. 

- OBiteB,''J0J.E., O.B.E. (Messrs. Tomer Mbrrisou 

Ktected by the Calcutia Tradee Aeeocialion ^ — 
Jfr. W. H. Fhclps (William Heath). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
j#Ol0futMro0.-^Babu Nibarau Chandra Sircar I 
^ C. Sircar dr Sons). 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Cal - ! 
efitta.<— The Hon'blo Baja Bcslicc Case Law, i 


Soniimted by Coewnment. — ^Mr. A. M. Clark, 
(Agent, Bengal Nagpur Bailway) ; Sir Bobert; 
S. Iflgliet, Kt. (Agent, East Indian Bailway); 
! 31r. K. A. S. Bell (Agent, E. B. Bailway) ; Mr. 
C. W. E. Cotton, I. c.s. ((Collector of Castoms); 
and Captain M. W. Farewell, OJ.E., BJ.M. 
(Captain Supi^rintendcnt, Kldder^re Dockyard). 
The principal officers of the Trust arc— 

Secretary.— M i. J. McGlashan, M. XN8T. O.E. 
(Offg.) 

Deputy Secretary. — ^Mr. T. H. Eldeiton (on 
leave). 

Traffic Manager. — ^Mr. T. J. McGloughln. 

Chief Aecmintant. — ^Mr. N. O. Park, O.A. 

Chief Engineer.— Ml. JT. Scott, ic. XE8T. O.S. 
Deputy Conserrotor.— Commander B. A. 
Constable, BJI. 

Co^mtUing Engineer and London Agetdi-^* 
J. Angus, M. INBT. O.E. ^ 
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The operations of the Trast liavc sctiously 
been affected by the war, as owing to the posi- 
tion of Calcutta, there has been practically no 
military traffic to be handled and the volume 
of Imported goods and of coal exported lias 
aiwuttk very largely, owing to the short<agc of 
tonnage from unrestricted submarine attack 
on all vessels, firstly, by the loss of vessels 
octually eiigagi^d in trade with Calcutta, 
secondly, by the general diversion of ships to 
the Gape route with a consequential reduction 


in the number of voyages made by eodi, and 
thirdly, by the withdrawal of vessels ficm 
Eastern waters to meet the losses of tonnage 
incurred in Europe. A further loss of trade 
occurred from tlie n^strlctlon on the Import of 
Durnia rice into Calcutta, whlcii the Govern- 
ment of India found it necessary to impose in 
order to relieve the heavy demands on rolling 
sloek. The following table Illustrates the 
effect of the war : — 



Ducks. 

• 

1 Jkttiks. 

1 

f 

Year. 

Gcivral 

exports. 

C(KlI 

r\jH>rls. 

i 

! IllJIOltS 

Iiiipoits. 

entering “ 
the Port. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton^. 

j Tons. 

[ 

1913- 14 1 

1914- 15 ' 

I,23l,."»80 

920.659 

3.017.189 

2.6;i.{,8o:» 

613.876 

700.133 

1 1.186,707 
017.978 

4,256,087 

3,714,344 

1015-16 1 

1917-18 1 

1 ,054,tKS5 
1,185,1 .'19 
905,112 

1 .610.615 

J ,!Hi.t.528 
1,014.903 

570, ‘M»7 
441.210 
363,383 

788,431 

686,010 

633,603 

2,9ti7,798 

2,804,680 

2,094,011 


In respect of income, there lias lK‘en no 
corresponding slirinkage, the figures being us 
follows 

Ks. ' 

1913- 14 1,51,28,435 

1914- 15 1,44,50,349 

1916-16 1,59,35,456 

1916- 17 1,57,23,432 

1917- 18 1,58,39,175 

But the development which might otherwise 

have been expcGte,d has not occurred and the 
actual results have been attaiiird only by tlic 
imposition of s]>ecial war Mirr'l]arg<'K brought 
Into effect from 1st Febriury 1915 in respect 
of geni'ral cargo and from 1st April 1916 in 
respect of coal. During tiie first four inontlis 
of the year 1017-18 the decrease in ineouie was 


; Very iiiark.rd uiid :iii enhsuieeinent of the war 
: Miimhargi s was iiii posed with effect from 1st 
• August 1917. 

; At tile time of the outbreak of war, the CoiO- 
j inissioners had in hand large development 
I seheines which had been prepared as ttic out- 
1 eonie ol the report of the BiM-eial Port Facilities 
Commitb e appointed by Government in Decchi- 
bi'r 1913 to iiivestigiite the Important questions 
connecttsl witli the future development of the 
port , but the exeeiitious ot tlnso schemes, so far 
sus tlii>y w'ere in hand in August 1914, has been 
seriously delayed and tJie commencement 
of thi: larger ixirtions of them including the 
construction ol a new dock to i>e entitled King 
George’s Dock, lin been delayed both on account . 
; ol tlir imiKisHibility of obtaining materials and . 
I the. lii..uicial restri(;tions laid down by the 
: Govcruiueiit ol IndiOw -*1 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of Trustees of the Fort of Bombay 
li constituted of 17 membcis, as follows : — 

Jpnainled bj/ Oovernment. — ^Mr. G. W. Hatch, 
I. d 8. (Chairman), Mr. Mahomedbhoy Curriin- 
bhinr Ebrohim (Messrs. Gurrimbhoy Ebralilm 
Co.), Col. H. A. L. Hepper, r.e. (Agent, 
O. I. P. By.) Jtfr. R. F. L. Whltty, i.c.s. (Collector 
or CuBtoms, Bombay), the Hon’ble Mr. Fursho- 
tamdas ThiriLurdaB (Mesars. Narandas RMjoram 
dE Co.), Mr. R. Woollcombe (Agent, B. B. 
0. I. Ry.), Mr. F. W. Monie, i.c.s. (Municipal 
OommlsBloner, Bombay), Brigdr.-Goneral W. O. 
X^nlght, O.B., o.B.f., D.8.O., AJD.O. (Military 
Offlm serving with Bombay Brigade), the Hon. 
Mr. FbliOBeO. Bethna (Sun Life Assurance Co., 
ol Canada), Capt H. F. J. Wilson, o.m.o., 
MAJL (Dtaector of the Royal Indian Moilne.) 

JBtfoM by tka Chamber of Commeree.— Mr. 
/At B. Froom (F. A O. S. H. Go.), the Hon'ble 


Mr. T. W. Birkett (Messrs. KUllrk. Nixon A 
Cto.), 3Ir. Nigel F. Paton (Messrs. W. A A. 
Graham A Co.), Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne (Turner, 
Morrlsfiu A Co.) and the Hon. Mr. M. N. TTmw 
(Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co.), ^ 

Elected by the Native Piece Ooode Merchant^ 
Aeeoeintion. — ^Mr. Devidos Madhowjl Thakeisey 
(Messrs. Madhowji Thaketsey A Go.)» 

Elected by the MiUoumerg* dsMcidffoff.— Sir 
YithiUdM D. Thackersey, Kt. (Messrs. Thakeisey 
Mooljl A Co.). 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust;— 

Neerriafy.— Mr. W. R. Sharp. 

Chis Aeeountanir^m, J. Tyeta 
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Memi. P. G. Mcssent, O.l.E., m, 
WT. o.Vj^<Ohlef Engineer), Hr. A. 0. W. 
FoalK^, IWNBi. 0. fi. (Deputy Chief Engineer), 

. L. H. Btfflle, H. ifirsT. c.E. (Deputy Chief 
Engineer, New Docks Works). 

Cajitaln C. S. Hickman, D.8.O., 


Doekt ManoQer, — ^Major J. A, Cherry. 

. The revenue of the Tm»t In 1010-17 amouni-ed 
. to Kb. 1,78,30,313. The ovpondltnre aiiiouiitfd 
to Ks. 1,61,84,104. Ihc n»*t siiri>]ns on tl)e 
'Tears working was Kh. j 0,40,1 40, which wjih 
transferred to the Itt^vi'iiuc llcKcrvc Fund, 
from which the TrustiM's nrc tcin|K)rarily financ- 
ing a large part of their capital expi-nilitiirc. 
The balance of the fund at thi* close ol the vc.nr 
amounted to Ks. 1,02,«0,H47. llic iiKungafi* 
capital expenditure during the year was 
Ks. 30,58, SfiO. 'rile constriietioii of the 

new Alexandra DcK'k railway station was 

- completed and the niall stcaincr berth opened 
for passenger and maii traflie, in Mareh, 1018. 
The first floor ot tin* station, d(‘sigried lor the! 
reception and sorting of tnafls. was hand<‘d 
over to Governincnt and taken into use by the 
Chief Base Postmaster for the handling of all 
mails for the Expeditionary Fon‘i*s. Tlie 
total debt of the Trust at thr end of the year 
amounted to Ks. 15, 30 .or* ,74 7. | 

The trade of the Port of Bombay diiHng the j 
last ofllcial year aggregated 182li crorea in value, 
a decrease compared with the previous year of ' 


about 7| per cent, (exclusive ot Govenmaiife 
transactions). 

The number ot steam and squaie rigged 
vessels wfaieh entered the docks or wste 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, • 
excluding those which remaineo for unlMdtag 
and loading In the harbour stream duimg 
recent years, Including last year, is shown by , 
the following statement : — 


Year. 

1006-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1916- 10 
1010-17 

1917- JR 


Number. 

1476 

1477 
1474 
1611 
1589 
1510 
)566 
1579 
1880 
1704 
2112 
2060 


Tonnage* , 

2,600,400 . 

2,678,846 

2,638,308^ 

2,747,779 

2,866,628 

2,767,918 

2,926,606 

8,185,697 

4,‘417,03& 

3,039,721 

5.031,572 

4,746,578 


'Flu; two dry docks were in constant occu- 
pat-ion, tile total tonnage of vessels dry docked 
amounting to the reeoi'd figure, of 1,453,688 
f.oiis w'hieh exctM'ded the previous year's record 
by 258,013 tons. The biggest dry-dociklng 
tonynge for any pre-war year was 612,3Q5 tons. 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows: — 

Chairman — Mr. H. C. Mules., c.p.t., m.v.o. 


AjipoiidoAbjiGovenimn'^. — IMr. W. r. T^ii-holas 
, (Vice-Chairman), (4ndei'-^o!i & Co.) Mr. K. F. L. 
\^tty, I.C.S. (Chief Collecfot of Customs in 
'>81nd), Mr. W. P. Freenuni (District- Tniftie 
' '■“]ierJnt»-adent, Kareehl Port, Kortli Wi-stmi 
llway) on leave, Mr. G. S. Bocqiift, M.ijor 
W. 'I’obln, D.S.O. ((tenoral Staff Olfici r, 

radii Brigade), Mr. T. J. Stephen ('Hu- 

’National Bank of India, Ctd) on leave, Mr. 
i- ^Idumal LekhraJ (Kt-pn*Bent:itive Indian M«T' 
' dhmit). Col. H. J. Million (Knibarkatloii Coni- 
.s^dant) on leave, Lt.-Col. E. K. Twlss, 
D.8.O. acting 


Elected bjf the Chaniber of Cnmmerre.—'SIfT. E. 
A. Pearsq^ (Forbes, Foi-lits, CamplK’H <fc CJov., 
Z4id.,) K. Baxter (Mackiiinon, Mackeiirie 

A Go.), Mr. S. G. Woodward (Clement Kob.soii & 
Co.). 

.s 

Smted hy the Municipality. — Mr. Yusafali 

Alibhoy. 


The principal olfircrs of the Trust are 
. Port OJgker . — Tlommander G. N. Forteath, 

, NnrreCgry.— (Vacant) Mr. T. S Downic, O.B,E. 
aoUng). 

Chief Engineer.— Mr. W. H. Neilson, B,A., 
. B. BC., M.I.G.E. 


Super! nfeu'lrnl. Export and Import, — Hr. T. S. 

Dowiiie, O.B.E., (on deputation), Mr. A. 

A. Flymi (acting). ,, 

llie reVi rule receipts and exjienditure of 
Kariichi Port lor tlic year 1917-18 were as 
under : — 

lb Venue n eeipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Aemiiiit), Ks. 01,17,2.50, Eviionditure Ks. 
4><,l9,0:t5. Surplus Ks. 15,98,215. Keserve 
Fund Ks. 31,01,300 (taco value) all Invested 
in terniiuiibJe securities. 

Tile risvenne ri*celpt.s In 1916-17 were Ks. 
41,91,044. capital debt of the port at the 
close of the last financial year amounted to 
K-. 2, .58, 84,923. 

Tlie mimb^T of vessi’l'* entering the port in , 
the year 1917-13 was 5,504 with a tonnage ot 
3,074,006i tons against 4,301 with a tonnage of 
2,522,{)4.5 tons in 1916-17. This Is eX(&aive ' 
ot vessels put back and fishing boats. The ' 
niimbeT of steamers which entered the iKnt waa 
1 ,439 against 1,118 in the previous year. The 
tonnage of steamers entering the port waa , 
2,851,533 compared with 2,341,278- in ^ 
previous year 

Imports landed at the ship wtiarvea during 
the year totalled 101,115 tons against " 

111 the previous ycar^ Total shipments from 
the ship wharves were 8,060,390 ttos in 191M* " * 
against 1,628,029 tons In 1916-17. 


'A 
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- ' flflosttnd eatimaiteB were in 3916 Bubmltted 
'' ».aad approved by Government for a West 
' vparfa^ Scheme to provide 10 new berths, 
' ’fibe oost belnff estimated at Bs. 6,43,77,000, 
'‘Ihaiifh the Trust anticipate that these estimate 
will have to Ife thoroughly revised/' Some 
' 17 lakhs were spent on the scheme up to 

..the end of 1916, and for the present it la 
t^roposed to carry out a portion of the scheme 
<mly> vie., for 0 berths, at an estimated cost of 
, over Ba- 1,48,00,U00. Much dredging and the 
' oonstrucUon of a protecting bank as the S('a face 
of the new wharf and of a clay biin<l along the 
' west side of the area to be reclaimed were cotii> 
'.plated last year. Govcruniciit also sanctioued 


I In 1916 plaDB and estimates for a XiOWer 
I Harbour Improvement Schema costing 
Be. 25,25,000, which is a corolla^ to the 
other improvements. Under this iloheme, the 
entrance channel will be deepened to a depth 
of 32 ft. 6 in. at L. W. O. S. T. This wlU 
enable any ship that can pass through the 
Suez Canal to enter tlie harbour and take up 
a berth at the lowest state of the tide. The 
sanctioned drau^it for the Suez Canal is now 
29 feet, but 32 feet are being worked up to 
and Vy, is understood that this will not be the 
cxtreUiC limit. Nothing lias been done in 
coiinoct 111 with this selieu'e. Since 1010 wmk 
luiviiig been stopped by war conditioas. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen an* the Trusteosof 
the Fort of Madras: — 

QfflekUs . — ^The Hon'ble Sir Francis J. E. 
Spring, K.C.l.E. (Cliairman), the Collector of 
Customs, Captain C. B. Henley, K.I.M. (Presi- 
dency Port Officer), and Mr. \V. Hutton, 

A.M.I.C.E. (buperlntondiiig Engineer, V C ircle, 
Madias). 

NotirOffietals. — 0) Kominated by Govern- 
ment. — ^Mr. A. Mnirhead, C.T.E., Mr. B. Todd, 
M. B.. By. Bao Bahadur P. Thyngaraya C'hetti 
Gam, B.A., M. Jl. By. C. Gojki] Mi'iion Av«Tgnl. ! 
(2) RepreeenUtiff Chamber of Conmurre, Mad- | 
rae. — ^llio Hon'ble Mr. Gordon Fraser, Sir Hugh i 
8. Froser, Kt., Mr. A V. Hymonds, Air. 1C. P. M. I 
Bae, (3) iteprexeiUiut/ fiuHl/ieTii Jvdia Chmnlnr of I 


Commerce. Madras . — Khan Baliadur Muham- 
mad Abdul Kntldiis Badshn Sahib and M. B. 
By. Buo Sahib C. Bamaniijam Chettl Gam, (4) 
Ilejtrcsenlmg Madras Trades AssodatUm. — Mr. 

B. .1. C. Bobortson. 

The reeiipts of tlic^ Trust from all sources 
in 1917- IS were Bs. 10.74,206 against Ba. 
13,1.'),.310 ill 1010-17. These are the largest 
annual receiiit.^ on reeord and it is expected 
that those of 1018-10 will exceed them. The* 
gross expi'nditnre out of re veiiue — ^not ooimtlng 
coiitribiii.ioTis made* by revenue to capital or 
reixi-yment of debt — ^wiw Bs. 17.01,537. 
Biiriiig the year 354 reeonls with an uggn^gato 
toiinag(‘ of 738.371, Ineliidiiig 210 from foreign 
ports. I'alled at. the poit as against 309 vessi'Is 
aggn gutliig 901,708 t ons in the pivcedlng year. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the rornmissiom-Ts for the 
port of Baiigooii is eoiiijirised ot tlie following 
tliirtceiimicmliers : — 

Appointed by Goremment. — Sir Georg • (\ 
Bucfianau, Kt., K.C.l.E., M. In-t. C.E. (t ‘hair- 
man, on deputation), Mr. J. L. iiolmes, Al.lnst. 

C.E. (Chnirmaii, fe»«). Afr. .T. A. Steviiis 

(Chief Collector of Cu-^toiiis, liiiriiia), Afr. K.C.S. 
ffiiuttlcworth, (Oifg. Omiini.isioner oi Police, 
Bangoon), Captain K. .7. C. Uoi-derii, B.I..M.. 
(Principal Port Officer, Burma), Air. G. Seoit, 
''iff. A., I.C 8. (President, Bangoon ATuniciiuility), 
Afr. J. W. A. Bel , Mr. H. B. Huddleston, O.IJ.E.. 
(Vloe-Ghalrman), and Alnuiig Po Vee. 

Rleeted by the Burma Chamber of Cowwieree. — 
Messrs. J. A. Poison,!), Bobertson, W. Bnclia- 
nan and J. A. Swan. 

* PHeeled by Ute Bangoon Trades Assoc laf ion. — 
Mr. F. Watson. 

.. v^Offleers of the Tnist are — 

JSearetary. — ^Mr. I. Cowling (on special war 
/Ipave) ; A&. H. l^conard, sub jtro fem. 

- Jteeideat Engineer. — ^Alr. W.LIndley, stib pro trm. 
ExeeiUivo Engineer (Jiiivr Vowtervaney). — 

Hr. E. 0. Hlvcn, A.M. Inst. C.E. (on special 
leave): Mr. W. Undley (officiating). 
.-^'^:-i)epiay ComeurvaloT . — ^Mr. H. G. G. Ashton (on 
; jl^olal war leave) ; Mr. G. Cardno,-«fr5 pro tem. 

Mppager. — Air. E. H. Keeling (on 
’ ' ew war leave) ; Mr. J. H, Prlmwe Wells, j 

J.'- * . ’ 


. . 

.. 41,45,306 ; 
.. 42,76,212 ? 


('hief Acemndanf. — ^Afr, 1), H. .Tamo.s (on 
leave); Ah*. 8. .\. Sen (otileiuting). 

]*ort JleuHh Vejmrlntenl . — Dr. F. A. Foy, 
AT.i5., C.M., D.lMl., J'ort liiulth Ollieer. 

l*ort J*oNre Jiejsirimehf. — Air. T. Anstln* 

SujM-rintcndeiit. , 

Tlie reei'Ipts and expenditure oil revenue' 
neeoiiiK ol tlie port of Jhiiigooii in 1917-18 were 
os follows ; — 

Rs. 

Beeeipt-s .. « 

C\I»i*iHliture .. .. • 

The eaiiital debt of tlie |)ort. at the end of the 
yi ar wa*^ Bs. 2, 98 ,02, 000. ^-curlticB (at Cost) ' 
111 K'. 57,10.601 are held at tlin credit of thm 
-.inking lurid. 

1'he tot.al value of the trade of the port during 
thi* year was Bs. 4,89(i*(')0 lakhs, as compai^ 
w'llli Bs. 5, 272' 44 lakiis in the preceding year. 

The total imjMuts (landed or sent inland in' 
rivi r eralt) from sen-going vessels amounted 
to 737,901 1.0I1S. Goods landed from vessels 
arriving from Euroiiean iiorts and other ports 
out-ido Asia declined by 43 ^ler cent., and fpim 
Asiatic ports by 9 per cent. Tlie traffic at tbe- 
Jettif's for Inland vessels totalled 1 ,073,052 tons, 
^le total number of steamers (excluding Govern- 
ment vessels) entering tlie port was 014 with a 
total net registc n‘<l tonnage of 1,744,930, being 
82 steamers f^ud 319,165 tons belo^ 
yeftf. ■ - . . 



The Indian Ports, 


CHITTAGONG. 

Chittagong, in EaNtcrn Bengal, on the right The chief hUHlncsB is the esport of tea, pieoe 
b^k of the Xarnaphuli river 12 miles from its goods, salt and kerosine oil are Impoited, «ad 
mouth, was already an important plan; of trade tea and jute are the principdt expms— 
ill the sixteenth amtiiry, when tlie IVirtoguesc FAinnoN TnAou 1017-18 

mcrdiantB gave it the name of Porto Grando. J‘ORlSIGN IRADB, iui7-iu. 

The oonstructioii of the AHsam Bengal Itailway Imports 40,70,988 

has made it the natural outlet for the trade of Exports 2,20,83,848 

Assam and part of Eabtcm Bengal. Hie chief ^ ..ni» lo 

business is the export of tlie Piecegoods, salt Coasting Iradr, 1917-18. 

and kerosene oil are imfiortcd, and Jute and Imports 2,1.0,00,807 

U'A are the principal exiwrts. i Exports 75,70,203 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 

She question of the rrr'ation of a lmrl>ciir at That the creation of such a port would have 
Vixagamtam, to supply nn outlet for a large area ' a Ixmcilcial influence on the development of 
of fertile eonnt.r>'hitlioi-to undo vclo)K'd and with- i a large area In East Central India seems un- 
out suitable afM:os.s to the outside world, has boon ■ questioned. It is pointed out that Vizaga* 
lately brought to the fore through a report to > i^atam, lying as it does In front of the only 
the Bengal-Ifagpur Itailway Company by their practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastem 
consnltlug engineers. Sir .lolm W'olfc Barry, Gliats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
I^yster and partners. This n^port, which was of the. Central Provinces, from which a con- 
based on personal ins]iection, upholds the practi- siderablc amount of trade has taken this' 
cabillty of creating, at no very extravagant j route in the past, evim with the imperfect 
cost, an inland harliour to whicti access would conininnirationB hithi'rto available. A necew* 
be maintained by two breakwati'rs projecting i sary complement of the Bi-hi‘mc would be the 
Into the sea, and by dredging a eliaiiiicl to the I construction of the proposed railway by Farvati- t 
depth (111 the first instance) of 24 feet. A 1 pnram to Kaipnr, wliidi With the existing 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,500 feet coast line of the Bengal Nagpnr Ballway, would 
in lengtli, wim a possibility of supplying tmUwr make a large and rich area tribntaxy to the 
accmmodatlon In tlie future. The proiiosalH proposed iwrt, and obviate the long and ex- 
made in this n iwit have bec'ii caivfiiJJy gone peiiblve circuit by Calcutta. A link wmild also 
into at Bite by representation botli of the eon- bn supplied in the most din^ route to Bangoon 
^ting Engineer and tlw Bengal Nagpur from Eurofie by way of Bombay, while from 
Ballway, and working plans ore now being an imperial point of view ttic possible proviBlon 
liroparedso that then* may be no delay in start- of u fortified jwt on tlie long and almostnn- 
ing work when fluids are available for the ])uri)osr. proteeb'd stn teh of coast between Colombo 
It is understood that the question is meeting and Calcutta 1b held to be a cansidcratlon of 
with sympathetic consideration on the part of great inifortanoc. The lirfty projecting head- 
tlie Indian Oovemment and tliat the JJengal- land of the ]>olphin*s Nose would, it is pointed 
Nagpur Bailway will probably be given powers out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
to raise capita] for the construction and working ' protecting the entrance to the Fort flrom the 
of the port os part of thejr railway sysf.em. effects of south and south-westerly i^tes. 
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Famine. 


Famine in India is the Inevitable acconi- 

r ment of cconOTt.ic conditions which leave 
bulk of the pnoiilc dcxxiiident on the. soli 
for thoir means of livelihood. It is intensified, 
becaiue the produce of the sol lover the greater 
part of India is independent on a short rainy 
season, and the rains um erratic and siilijnct 
to violent fliictuatioiiB. It full.<i with excep- 
tional severity on India because the soil is 
divided into a multitude of ix'tiy holdings, 
tilled by people without any capital, living, 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fall. In other agrlenltiiral coun- 
tries there are good seasons and bad; but there 
Is none other, with the possilile ('xeeptimi of 
China, where in a famine year millions of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade of grass, < xix-pt 
imder urtlllcial irrigation. The roni'lusion to 
be drawn from these uonditions is that for many 
years to come India iiiiist be siisecptibln to 
famine. The shock of famine may be mitigated 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the . growth of manufacturing 
industry and the improvement of rural credit. 
There is evidence that all the^e forces are 
^tending gn‘atly to reduce the social and econo- 
rmic disturbance caused by a failure of the mins. 
But they cannot entirely remove It. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a gi'iieral tendency to 
attribute famine in India entirely to the elTe.ct of 
British rule, lu the golden age of India, wc 
were told — ^whenever it may have been — famine 
was unknown. But India bad been drained of 
Its lesounies of food by tlie railways, the people 
had been impovorished by th<- land revenue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure, of 
rains by the '* Umln *’ caused by the Home 
Charges (gv). These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facie. A better 
knowledge of Indian history lias shown tliat 
famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful wlu II they came, **ln 163il ** 
says Sir William Uuntcr, in the IXistory 
of British India. ** a cakimity fell upon 
Oujarat which enables us to rciUise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
- under Native rule. Whole ciUcs and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 16:a a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
himilics at Swally survived. He found the. road 
thenco to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, then; being 
none to bury them. In Burat, that gmet and 
crowded city, he could hardly sec any living 
perhons ; but “the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Tlilrty thousand liad nerlshed in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine." Fur- 
thfV historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
' Theodore Morrison in his volume on the I^ono- 
mle Transition of India. The *' Drain’’ theory 
has been exploded. It has como to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
iMhloned practice of storing grain In the vll- 
they hhve ma^ the reserves, where 


they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there Is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; tho comitry always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. 'Ihe machinery whereby this is 
done will t • examined after we have seen the 
cxperienci's through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Fnmines. 

i The Oriss; famine of 186.'>-67 may be taken 
as the starting i>oiiit beran.sc that induced to 
first gn'at and organised effort to combat dis- 
tnsB through State; agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,.'>00,000 people. The Bengal 
Govcmnient was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for net! on, but later food was poured into 
the dihfrirt In prodigious qiiantitli'S. Thirty- 
five million units were relievi*d (a unit is one 
pi'rsoii snpporti‘d for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality w.as very heavy,and It iscBtlmatcd 
that a million people, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
In WcsU rii Indio of 18G8-70. The latter famine 
introduc'd India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1890-1000 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total popiiUitlon of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one minion emigrated. There was 
famine in Bisharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1870-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in tlio second year extended to 
parts of tho Dent.ral and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in tlio Punjab. The total ares 
affected was 257,000 sqiiart' miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Beiiarand actuated by the desire 
to secure ecouomy tho Government relief pro* 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortiilitj in this famine is said to have been 
5,2uO,onojn British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs. 8i crores. Charitable contrl 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggn gated Rs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

TliP cxpcriencRB of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised baais 
Ihc first great Famine Commission which sat 
mide.T the presidency of Sir Richard Starchey, 
elaborated the Fhmlne Codes, which amended 
to meet Liter experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
TBlief works to the able-bodied, at a wage snffl* 
cient for support, on the condition of perform* 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should bo given in their villages or In poqr 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should qe 
left to private agency ; except where that wifs 
unequal to tho demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be asslatpd 
by loans, and by general snspensions of revenue 
in proportkm to the crop failure. In • 



47 ® Famine Policy. 

Famine Code to the piovlnoial goyemmentB, malaria which followed the adyent of 
the Government of India laid down ae the Induced a famine mortality of appnndmatitf.v^' 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine a million. The experienceB of thla faikioie 
wage ** Is the lowest amount sufficient to main- were collated by the Commission presided xtUa 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst by Sir Antony MacDonimll. This OommlB*^ ' 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not sion reported that taking ^the famine period' ^ 
bound to maintain the labouring population as a whole the relief given was ezcesBlve, and.^ 
at its normal level of comfort.'* Frovineiai laid down certain modified linos. The oudinal " 
eodes were drawn up, and were tesied by Uic feature of their policy was moral stratMy. 
famine of 1896-07. In that fiUT.OUO stjuare Pointing out that if the people were atslsted '< 
miles were atfccted, with a populatirm of at. the start they would help tlicmselveB, whilst-'^ 

60.600.000. The numbws relieved exceeded if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distri'ss. 'J'iie . it jimcef'di'd on a declining scale, they placed 
. cost of famine relief was its. 71 crorus, revenue I in tiio forefront of their programme the B6eea> 

was remitted to the extent of Ks. crorej sity of “putting heait into the people.** The r 
and loans given aggregating Hs. J3 erore. The; imichinery suggested for this purpose was the'', 
charitable relief fund airinuntod to about Tis. If ' prompt and libej:al distribution of tagal loans, 
crore, of which Us. erore was subseritte^ tfic ciiily suspension of revenue, and a polloy ^ 
in the United Kingdom. 'J'iie actual famine of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa* - 
mortality in iJritish India was Chtiiiial.f'd at ration of a large and expanrive plan of relief 

760.000. The experieiic(‘s of tliis famino were anfl secured by liiioral preparations, oonstant' 
ercamined by a Coniinission under Sir James viglLance, and a full enlistment of non-official • 
Lyall, which reported that ihn success atteiiiod help. 'J'lio wage scale was revised; the ml- 
in saving life and the relief of distress was niinuiii wage was abolished in the case of able* 
greater than had over been rneorded in famines, bodie<l wrirkers ; payments by results were 

’ oomparablc with it in severity, and itnt tlie recoininended ; and proxiosols were made 
expense was moderate. But before the i^ocal for saving cattle. 

Governments liad been given tifiie to digest 

the proposals of this Commission or the people ■ Success of the new policy, 

to recover from the sliock, the great famine | 



of 1890-1000 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,600,000. In the C(mtml 
Provincea, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and tbc 
Uissar district of the Punjab famine was uc'ute : 
it was intense in lliijputami, Baruda, Gcntnil 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar, it w'as 
marked by H^veral distinetivo features. TJic 
■ rainfell over the whole of India was in extnmie 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In sevcrol localities there w'as practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a gi(*at fodder 
femine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water su]iply was diMli'init, ! 
. and brought a crop of difUcultics in its train, i 
Then districts like Gujarat<, where famine had : 
been unknown for so many years tliat the locu- ' 
li^ was thouglit to be famine immune, were ' 
aa<H;ted ; tlie pcioplc here being softened by ’ 
prosperity, dung to their villages, in the Ijoik*' 
. of saving tlielr cattle, and came within tl. * 
Bcope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Kative 
Staira was affected, and the Marwaris swejit 
from) their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For tlicsc reasons! 
tdlef bad to be given on an unpreciHleiitid ' 
Boale. At the end of July 4,600, (K)0 petsmisj 
were snppc^d by the State. Bs. 10 ciures i 
were spent ^on relief, and the total cost was ' 
estlipaied at Ka. 16 croros. Tlie famine was 
also marked by a widespread acocptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
rfnponslbUlty of saving human life. Aided 
M loans to the extent of Ks. 3| orores, the 
Ifiative States did a great dtial to bring ibcir 
admlnlBtmtion into line with that in British 
India. Al&oiigli actual deaths from starva- 
tiou wer^ Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
. pf p)ip|evfh fu&d tl^fJ 4eYa8t#<;iug epidemic of 


Tlie effectiveness of tliis machinery waa^ 
partly demuiiKtrated during the three leanW 
years which followed the. great famine in the 
Bombay Pn^sideney. But it received Its 
most coiispiciKuis demonsiratJon when the 
rains failed in tlie. United Provinces in 1907-98. 
Moral strategy was practised here on an un* 
precedent ed scvile, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
ineasnres was bueeiuctly Indicated by the 
Ueutenant-ttevernor of the United Provinces, 

Sir John Jli'wel.t, in a speech in Br.mmarlring 
his administration prior to his departure In 
England in March 1912. TTo sliowed that in the 
autumn liarvcst of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 miUlon tens of food grains and in the spimg 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million ions, or the food sup* 
plies for the Province for nine montJui and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The " 
Government advanced £14 million to cultl* 
vators for temporary purposes and large suxuB . 

: for wells and permanent irrigation, 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four . 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second" 
bad season and twrenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a - 
great famine had never been met with less., 
loss and siiifering to the people, and two years / 
later hardly a trace of it reiiuilned. In 1911 
the rainfall failed over a considerable area/.,/ 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidonoy 
again in 1912 in the Ahmcdnagar Disulct of. / 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial- ' 
failures demonstrated that the shock of Isufine' " 
is for less severe now, owing to the increased n 
resourcefulness of the people, than It was 
late as 1899. Still further evidence In 
same direction was furnished when the raiAif'/'. 
failed over large areas in the United Provliioci 
in lOlS-14. This famine affected 17,000 14|uafia:>f'« 
miles with a population of 6} ailllooa 
distress was grave in 30,000 square uriies wlth^ii^^ 
a population of ^4 i 
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„ from the 

pec^le diowcd greater realsting 
power owing to their ImprovM economic coti* 
oltion; they met the emergency with wonder- 
ominqce and rcewurce; and the application 
oC- Che relief programme brought the numbers 
jM' pablic works wittiin manageable proiKir- 
tlonsi^ and induced the speedy return of the 
peope to their normal avocations when the 
ad'twt of bountiful rains in 1914 enabled agri- 
rOOltlirfd operations to be generally resumed. 

tChe Government of India is now in posscs- 
rioo; 61 complete machinery to combat the 
efflects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment 'iB kept informed of the meteorological 
and the state of tiie crops ; i»ro- 


grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third toe avoidance of debt. Tha 
chain of proteetive railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made wlui 
protective Irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the irrigation Commission (gv) an elaborate 
pr(^raminc of protective Irrigation works la 
l)eiiig constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Dcctiaii — ^the most famine susceptible district 
in India — ^and in the Central Provinces. When 
these arc completed, the shock of drought 
will be iinmonsciy reduced. 

Th‘j Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside tiie Government programme there 
is always scope for private pliilanthropya 
espwially in die provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 


grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 

to date, the country is mapped into relief, . . 

elcoles, reserves of tools and plant arc stcwikwl. l Governiiient aid, and in assisting in the rehabl 
If the rains fail, policy is «t oneo dtxlared, [ iitation of t he cultivators wlicii the rains break. 
jum-oflAcials are enlisted, revenue susiieiided ! At every great famine large sums have been 
and loans for agricultural purjiost's made. I subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
Test Works are then opened, and if labour in this purriose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
oonsidcrable quantities is attracted, fhev aie . Uniltd States gave generous help. With 

converted into relief works on Code princ ijiii s. I the idea of providing a permanent famine 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief | h»n<l, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave, in 1900 a 
given to the infirm. On t)ic advent of tlin I of Ks. 16 lakhs, in Government securities, 
rains the people are mijved frfim tiic largi* ‘ to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
their vilUiges. liberal ' in time, of famine. This Trust has now swollen 


J to small works near their \ , . - 

advances are made to ngrieid1uri..ts for tlie ; to Ks. :50 laklis, eblclly from gifts by the found- 
llpaiohase of plough, cattle and se<‘d. When ; cr’s family. It is vested in trustees dra^ 
me principal autumn crop is ripe, tlie feiv re- ! from ail par1>5 of Jiiilia, aiul is freely used In 
maming works are gradually closed and gratui- I an emergency, 
tons relief ceases. All tliis time tiic mc(Jic.al , comSha 

staff Is kept in readiness to deal witli cfioleia, 1 Famine, 

which 80 often accompanies faiuimi, and ina- • rpi,_ fmda nf tliia nnlie^r am mvnaled 



S ' Rduare miles and a population of 6 millions. 

OX ixris&vloii liBB protcctcQ & liirjjLr urosiy aiiul i |.-_a fUp nwmiipritvr' of t lip oroc^dlni? vc^ftni 
lahnnrhaa hnnoniA ninm miiliili- iitilUirifr . PWt tUc. lU'Ji- peril. \ Ot TIJC pH C»»amg ycOM 


«n'al,I.-a ihe ,«rutort.m to develop a lar 
Fot totrrerin "l!.U ““*• Pjli, ‘ggS- 

2SB*^XmiSllrfor” rrffpV«wks^'qiirt*^thtJ' nn?™* i prici’s SO inorki’d. Govvrnincnt made loans 
‘r-ifhVtr lo cullivators oinouiiting to over £1,250,000. 

™eld‘« s.mi.ondlnB land rcv. nno and 

, tnerveB in the v lla,,^. | lafor than on previous occasions in 

Famine Protection. j fandne. M’lie cost of din^ct relief oiJeratioiiB 

Side by side with tlie perfection of the ina- 1 to Government, ineiiidlng provision of cattle- 


(dlineiy for the relief of famine luis gone tiic 
development of ftimine protection. The Fa- 
mhl^ Commission of 1880 stated that the bc&t. 
Mid Often the only means of si'curing protcc- 
tbn. from the extreme effects of famine and 
^kaagiatf are railways and irrigation. These 
m et two classes, productive and protective. 
Piodnctive works being cstima1.cd to yield 
prqAU which will pay Interest and sinking 
.fond charges are met from loans ; protective 
Ml(8, wmeh do not pay, directly from revenue. 
' In thder to guarantee that there should be 
‘ “ progress with protective works, 

s Insurance Grant was instituted 

. It was decided to set apart from the 
^-_l^I0VflDaeB Ba. U erores annually, or 
['.'IftlDlan ilaliiig, The lint ohaige on this 



fodder, was about £3R2,0iH), a far smaller 
figure than in tlie fa mine of 1 907-08, althoui^ 
the estimated loss of food-grains was olinort 
as great. The Public Works Department, the 
civil authorities, and district boards arranged 
for the earrying out of numerous projects with 
f ami Tie lalKUir. These oomiirlsed construction 
of roads, tanks and irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land — all works of nn- 
doubtecl utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
to £ 80 , 000 ; It was given principally to persons 
iiiuapatilo of working. A marked feature of 
the famine was the extreme scarcity of fodder, 
which was met ohirfly by conoossion rates 
for tlie carriage of fodder on railways and tbe 
supply of hay from the forests. Much good 
work was done by non-olBoial efforts, add «. > 



4^4 boy Seouis. 

charitable fund wa<4 raised to the amount ation and ensured a good kharlf crop. Xliete 
of £27,424. Tile total cost of tlic. famine to was a widespread failure of the rains in 1018f 
Oovemment is estimated at £820, OOU, as against but it is too early to estimate tlio economic 
£2,180,000 in 1007-08. Good rains in July rosultM. 
and September 1914 finally relieved the situ- 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt..-Gcn. Sir itobnrt Baden 
Bowell (the Chief Scout), has spre.'id widely 
in India, and the Boy Seonts Association has 
received tlic patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local ^vtTuincnts. The aim <»i 
the Association is to develop good ciUzensliip 
among boys by forming th<*ir cimracter — 
training them in habits of observation, oIm*- 
dlcncc and self -rtuianec— inculcating l<iyall> 
and thoughtfulness for otlu^rs— and teaching 
them services useful to tlic public and luiudi- 
ciafts useful to themselves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Bjeadquarters Is ofileially published ftr 
Information : — The Asmtaut CMcf Comniix- 
awner deals With all matters of organisation j 
and Discipline, Including the issue of Wan-ants 
to new local Associations and Oillcers. also the ' 
registration of new troops, w’hieli should be 
M|dled for on Form C. obtainuiilc from the 
General Sceretaiy. Bveomiuejidiitions for j 
awards of Life Saving Idodals and CVrl ilkates 
should be made to him and also all ai)pljcatjons I 
for exemption from the swimming test for j 
Ist class (Regulation 21} and all romspon- j 
dence on the subject of Cliallengc Trophies. 
Owing to the war the movement in India has i 
Buflev^ ctmsidcrable dislocation and embarrass' 
ment. fifteen new associations were fcirmcd | 
' during 1914*15 but six others are teniponinly ■ 
fn suspension. The latest annual repoi-t givt s i 
the foUowng details of a census of Boy Scouts 
Assoilotlons in India:— Local Associations, 4.^. 
lYoops. 99. Scout Masters, 90. Assistant 
Scout Masters, 26. Scouts, 2,161. Wolf Cubs, 
180. Gnmd Total, 2,457. 


The Ocnernl Secretary deals with routine matters 
oiUcial publications, sale of badges, and also 
all mattc'rs eounccted witli the oilicial publica- 
tion, T)te Jioy ScoMk Gazette of Jmtia, Local 
St'cn-tiiries can communicate with him direct 
on tlu:se matters and it is not necessary to 
Ti:fcT to the (Jommissioners on such subjects. 

Tlte Boy Srovts Gmette of Ifulia publisbcd 
monthly, is the, otrudal organ of the Movement 
in India and in it are notilied ad ollicIal notices 
.and orders issued by tlic Indian Headquarters. 
It is oblainable iitmi the General Secretary 
SubscTiption Hs. 2-8-0 iier annum. 

llEADQrAETKRS STAFF IN iNPIl., 

Chief Cimmvisioner — Idajor-Qcneral E. S 
j May, O.B., c.M.n, Lueliiiow. 

Deputy Chief Commimofier — Llcut.-General Sir 
AV. li. Biidwood. K.o.s.l. , k.CX.q., O.B., 
.D.P.o. OuSenice. 

Offq. Deputy Chief Commissionef — Mm'or-Geneia 
It. AVapsliaru, C.P., Poona. 

Commissioner for Sea Scotds —Captain W. Lums- 
den, C.V.O., A.D.O., R.N., Director, Boya 
Indian Marine, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner for Sea Scouts — Com- 
mander E. A. Constable, A.D.c.,R.K.,Comman- 
dmit, Calcutta Port Defence Aolunteers. 
Asmstant Chief Commissions — Captain W. P. 

Pakcuham-Walsh, k.e., Poona. 

Hon. General Saretary—i^ptain A. G. Potter, 
4 .P.C., Dilkhusba, Lucknow. 
lion. Treasurer — E. E. Savi, Esq. Alliance Bank 
of Simla, Calcutta. 

Bankers. — The Alliance Bank of Simla, Cidcutta. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Seine the end ol the lost century the co- 
Qpei^ve movement had proved bo successful 
In Its attempt at re*icneratlng rural life in coimt- 
Zlee with such diverse conditions as Germany. 
Italy, Bwltserland and Ireland, that enthusiasts 
like Mr. Wolff, social workers like the lati; Gene- 
ral Booth, and Indian adniinistrators like Sir 
Anthony (now Lord) Maedoncil and Mr. Duikt- 
nex were anxious to introdiice. the inovenumt 
to improve the economic and moral condition 
of the Indian ryot. More than sixty per cent, 
of* the vast population of India subsists on 
» agriculture and the m.*ijority of these millions 
gHfnara h y live, under present conditions, from 
hand to moufli. The ryot’s oeciipatioii is 
healthy and productive, and lie is proverhinlly 
liMest and straiglitforwanl in ins dealings, 
exce^ when years of famine and liardsbip 
make him at times ernfty and n'cnlcH-rant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined witli doflcioiiey 
In education and conso<iuent lack of fon sight, 
however, he has to incur lieavy d» i»ts to meet, 
occasional cxfienses for current, seasonal pur- 
poses, the impFOVcimait of liis Lind, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has tlien^fore to 
seek the assistance of tlic local money-iender, 
known as the Sowkur or t.lic M.aliajan. The 
rates of interest on such mlvances vary from 
province to province and I'Ven in ililferent 
parts of a province. The average rate ruling 
throughout Bombay Presidency is lower than 
in most other provinci*!-* and there an^ again 
variations in the rule in tiic rr<‘aldency itsidf : 
it is 6 to 12 per cent, in Gujerat, and 12 to 24 
per cent, in piuts of Deccan, while it rises to llu* 
enormous figure of 50 per ei'iit. in several 
tracts. In addition to charging Ihoso excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretext and takes from the needy borrower 
bonds on wnich heavy stamp duties are i>ay;ible. 
One of the chief e.auHcs of tlie ryot’s jiuvi-rty 
is, that owing to the absence of security suid liis 
shortrslghtedncss due to w^aut of education, he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by ids saving.s, 
but fritters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure on tlic 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments and on 
marriage and other ceremonies. In some cast's, 
he hoards coins under tlie gro'.ind with the 
likelihood that on his death tlic money is lost 
to his family for good. This ubseiioc of thrift 
^and the habit of dependence, in case of diiticulty, 
the Government or on tlie Sowkar are the 
^ bane of his life. There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A Co-operative 
Society would change all tills, inasmuch os it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
to whiim to lay by his savings and would touch 
hHn valuable lesson of self-iielp ihrougli 
the sense responsibility he would feel in 
being Its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and todebt^nesB of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the Introduction 
of oo-operative mcihods, especially as his work 
is of a inoductive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstance 
more favourable than they arc at present. 

CtonesiB of the Scheme.— The 
mprov^ rural credit by the establishment 
ef agrfenttnial banks was first taken up in the 
litoetieiB when Six W« Wedderbutn, with 


the as.siBtance of the late Mr. Bnnade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approvtMl of by T.ord Klpon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by tbo Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifti'eii yours later when Lord Weulock’s Gov- 
ernment ill Madras deputed Mr. P. A. (now Sir 
FrefL-rii'ki Nicliolson, to report on the advisa- 
bility ot starting Agricultural and other Land 
Ituiks in the PreKicleiicy for the relief of the 
agriculturist Sir Frederick had prepared 
liimsi'lt by a study of Agricultnral 
Ikitiks and l'o-o|i>'mtive Societies and 
hail M'sitei’ many Kiiropean eountrics to 
: see for liimseii the various developments of the 
! co-operative movement. He was also con- 
j vemant with tlie social conditions of the Prcsl* 
d(‘ncy wlieri' tliere had lu'cn In existence an 
! institution called the Kullii, which corresponded 
; ill some respeets to the Fruvldmt Funds and 
I Friendly Societies in European countries. 

; 'J'iioiigli llii'HC! institutions provided eheup 
I capital to the agriculturists tlie spirit of co- 
j opi'rution was lacking in them. This want 
I was supplied in early times by the Village 
! i'uiichayats which showed to what extent 
communal life and ideas of loe.al self-government 
I liud developi'd in India. Sir Fri'derick, after 
j ilioi-oughly going into the conditions of Uie 
i Prc'SMloncy, submitted an exhaustive report to 
' Governmi'iit Buggestiiig tliat the formation of 
I Co-oiKTutivc Soci(‘li(» afforded an excellent 
i means for relieving rural indebtedness. The 
! report surveyed tlie growth of the co-operative 
. niovenient in Eiiropcan eonntricH, tlio conditions 
' favourable to its (h'Velopment in India, if 
introduced, and the diilicultles to be encountered 
in iiitnidiicing it and making it a success here. 
Finally, it contained for the consideration of 
Govcrnincnt a draft Bill for tlie organization 
of Co-oixTativc S(K'ie.ticB. Sir Frederick pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the Societies — 
such as exemption from tlie income-tax and 
n'niis.sion of tiie stamp duty— ns he felt that it 
would be *K)ssiblc to attract the people to tho 
new movement only if Government showed 
its active sympatliy townnls it at the commence- 
ment. He ended with a fervent appeal to the 
uon-ofliciiil eonimiinity *’to find a Balffclsen” 
who would lulp tile ryots of this country In 
i aciiieviiig nsiilts cijiial to tliose obtained by 
Jlailfcisi'ii’s noble efforts lii Germany. Un- 
fortunately tin* n'port was not received 
favourably either by the non-oflDcial public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

Famine Commission of 1901.— The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines that 
India liod ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
ix>id Ciirzon appointed a Commission to report 
on tlie measures to be adopted to future to 
picvimt famines and to jirotexit the ryot from 
their ravages. The CommisBian laid stross 
on the proper working of the Agricultarists* 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loans Acts 
under which tokaia advances are made to 
enliivatoTS. This system was given a long 
trial in the years previous to the great famines 
as well as during the ten years succeeding the 
1899-1000 famines. But it is acknowledged 
on all bauds tliat the system has not been 



Cd-operatke ScdeHes Act, 
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Hum iim. 


Bnooesffnl In oolvlng the problem of nml 
Btagnatlon ob It is clear that It la not facility for 
obtaining cbrap capital alone which will raise the 
aaricaltnrlsts and r -Ileve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital rombinod with the 
Inculcation of habits of thrift and seJf-hcdp. 
The Ooniniission also I'eeoinniende.ci tiiat the 
principal nieuns of rtiSistiiiR faTiiincs was by 
strcn^heniuR the moral backbone of the a^!ri- 
culturist and it cxpn'sscd its vit^w that tlie 
introduction of co-operation in rural an:as 
might be useful iii securing tliis end. 


working of tills Aet» CtovehuBent Hmbib 
freely given and the reBponse to the 
work of the Beglstrars was gikdnal m 
throiighont most parts of the conntryi 


Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act.— These 
recommendations indii<‘cd Jjord Ciirzon to 
appoint a (?ominittee wifii Sir lOdwiml I.fiw at 
its head to investigate the qiiesfioii and a Report 
was 8iibniith‘d to tjoverninerii recoin ineiiding 
tliat . t-'o-oiM*rativ(! Koeieties were wortliy ol 
every encouragement and <»r n ])roloiig<>d triai. 
Sir Anthony (now l..ord) Mncdonell and others 
were at the same time making exp<Tinients on 
similar lint's in tiie lliiih'd J’rovinces and tin* 
Punjab with saiisfaeUtry resniis. All tliese 
Ofttlvitiee, however, ttiok a ]iracti(‘al sliai)u only 
when Lord Cur/on look no the quest Jon in all 
I'arncstncsK, and his t.'overnnieiit iiitnxJncid 
in the Supreme lif'gi'.luiive fkaiiieil a I4ill to 
provide tor the constiti.fion and (ont.rol ot Co- 
operative Credit Societies. The main provisioii*^ 
oi the Ttil) which beeann- the <'o-o|H‘iatl\v t'li dit 
Soclctlca* Act (Act X of |<K) n were - 

(1) G’hat any ten persona living in the same 
vlUage or town or belonging to tiie same cluss 
or caste miglit be registered as a Cti-operative 
Hoeioty for tlie eiiconragt'ineiit of thrift and 
eelf-huip among tlie members. 

(2) The main business of a Society w’as to 
raise funds hy deposits from ineinlfers and loans 
from non-iiu'iiilsTH, (jlo’siTUinent and otiier ; 
Co-operative SrK'ieties, and to distribute* money 
thus obtained hy way oi loans to iiiembi’rs or 
wito the special permission of tin* Ih'gistrai*, 
to other Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(3) The organiiuitiuii and control ot Co- : 

operative Credit Societies in c-vi ry I’residcncy ] 
were put under tlie cliarg»' of a Spi-eial (ioveni- 
ment Officer called tlic llegistrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societli's. | 

(4) The accounts of every society were to ’ 
be audits by the llegistrar or by a member • 
of Ills staff fn-e ol cliaige, 

(6) The liability of a member of a society ; 
was to be unlimited in the case ot a lluxal ' 
Society. 

(6) No aividciuls wem to be pai<l on the ' 
profits of a rural society, but tiic profits were ' 
to bo carried at the end of the year to tin* 
Beservo Fund, althoiigli when this fund liad 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might he distriinitcd to tlic 
members. 

(7) In the* case of Urban Societies no di\i- 
dend was payable until one-fourtli of the profits 
to a year were carried to Uie Beserve Fund. 

Boon after fhc popping of tlic Act the lo<!al 
Covcnmicnts la all the l*rcsiilenca*s and iiiujor 
provinces appointed Begistrars ivitli lull powers 
to organise, register, and control the Monage- 
ilhcut of societies, lii the early stages of the 


Co-operative Societies Act— As co-opein- 

tfon }irogn^ss('d hi the country defects were imtie- • 
. lid to tlni ('o-oxKTativc Credit Societies* Act and 
! these worn broiiglit to tlie notice of Ooveminettt ' 
• by the Provincial Conferences held under the * 

■ auBpIci's of J^ocal Covemments to vazloas 
I Pn'sidiincicH, as well as by the Annual Oo^- 

r»*nccs of tin* Ihgistnirs. In two dire«tiOQB 
! thf uc(‘d for improved legislation was especial 

■ Icit. In the first place, the success Of oxiatt 

; societirs hiul led to tlic introduction Co- ' 
operative Socu'tii's for distribution and fOr 
, l»iirpoH»'s otiKT than credit for which no leglala- 
i tivii iirotfclion could be sccuied under the 
then existing law. And in the second place. 

I the need for a fri'er supply of capital and for 
I an improved system of Bupervision had led to 
liic formal ion of various central agencies to 
! finance and eontml tlie original credit BOcleties 
' and tliesi' central agench'S ran all the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legiBla- 
, tioii. The Government of India, recognlstog 
. tlic need for n'lnoving iheso defects, dooldea 
I to amend tlui old Act, and a Bill embodying 
[ tlic esse ntial alterations prtijiosed was introduced 
I in tin* JinisTial Ijegislative Council, and after 
I a feiv ameiulnients it emerged from the Council 
I as the Co-op(‘Tative Societies* Act (II of 1912) 
re))lm‘iiig Act X of ]{)l)4. 'I’lio outstanding 
! Icaturt's of the new Act were us follows:— 

(#0 It authorised tiie formation of socletieB 
for pnrpasi’B other than credit, which was 
possilile under the old Act only with the special 
jH*rini.ssioii of the l^oeul Government. Thte 
I'xtensioii of ('o-operatinn to purposes other 
tlmii en*dit mar Its an iinportiuit stage to Its 
duveloiimciit in India. 


(ft) Jt defined in pjvcisc terms the objects 
for wliieh Co-oiHrativc Societies could be orga- 
nised. - 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into lluraraiid Urban. 

(</) It facilitated tlic growth of central 
agencies by insisting ou a limited liability by 
means ut a special clause about the registiatlbn 
of a soejeiy one of whose uiembczB is a registered 
society, 

(c) It empowered the Local Government to 
frame rules and altiT bye-laws so as to put 
lestrietioiis ou the dlvidi'uds to be doda^ by 
s(K*ii'ti('s and allowed tliem the discretion to 
Hanction distribution of profits in the case of 
unlimih'd liability societies to their members. 

(/) It alkiwcd societies wltli the permisLi^ 
of the llegistrar to contribute from their net*^ 
profits, aftvr tiie Besi'rvo l^'und' was provided for* 
aiiioiints up to 10 jier ccjit. of thetr Kthatolng 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined 
tiic CtioTitable Endowments’ Act. This 
the movement to toucli with local life .by 
mltting societies to lend aBa iBtAn«f> to 
educational and charitable instltutioiu. 

{g) It prohibited the use of tiie woi^ 
operative ** as jiart of the title ot any hdSliiM^ ' 
concern except a registered society. 
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>r^^^Poamon * of the Capital of 
-^Aneiutiiral Societies. — On the organization 
' „ agilciiltQial credit waa necessarily 

. ;OQnoentrated the attention of the promoters, 
\fort It presented a far more important and 
' ftt more dlfncultf problem than iuduatrial 
'' cmdit. There was a great variety of typos 
lismong the agricultural societies started in 
.' different provinces, and some lU'gistrars adopt- 
ed the ** Schulzc-IJelitzsch,” somo thn “Hailfc- 
Itea/* and some the' ** JiUzzattI “ methods in 
'their entirety. The Inist cmirM: would have 
been to start a few luorlol suciolics and 
‘.leave tlie movemont to dovolop on tho 
ItniM which most suited the peculiar re- 
t quirements aud conditions of the coiinlrv. 
The commonest type, as in Iho I'linjah, 
Bnrma, and tin* (Jnitrd province.'*, is 
the uniimiti'd lialiility swicty with .a lee 
• ibr membership and a siritill share capital, the 
shore payments to he made in iiistalinents. Jn 
some cases the syshMu insists on coniTnilsory 
deposits from moniix'rs betook entitling tlvni 
to enjoy the full privilc'ges of iii(‘int)'‘r.siiip. 
The B:^tcm in Bombay, Jiimgai. and the l\*nt.ral 
Provinces is entirely dilferent, tlierc being 
no share-capital but only a iiieriibt i'shii)-fce. 
Part of the working capital is raised by 
deposits from members and otln'r lo(;al syiiijta- 
tbisers but the iailk oj it is obtained l).\ 
oauB from Central and other Co-op rative 
Societies. In ail tlic Presidencies, tlie Oovern- 
.ment set apart every year a certain biiii> to be 
advanced as loiuis to newly started Co-operative! 
SodeticB, usually up tn. an ainouTit eipiul to the. 
deposits from meinbcis, raised byu sueiety. 
. State aid in the form of inuney doles has now 
become an exception rather tluin the rule, aud 
this withdrawal in no way liamp'rs the dcwlop- 
ment of the movement on account ot the rapid 
Increase of Co-operatlv(} financing agencies 
and the growth of public eonlbbitce in the 
primary societies. For agricnltiirul scKdeties 
generally, the main sources of capital 
are slvircs, deposits of meiubt'rr-, ioaiis and 
deposits from non-ineiL'bers .and iroiu (ieiitral 
and other Societies; aud t.lie eontrilmt.ioii to 
the total working (»j>piial iiv each ot these lieadh 
Of income is us indicated below 


Shares 

Doposics from members . . 

Loans and deposits from noii- 

mexnbcrs 

Loans and deposits from otlicr 

societies 

Loans from Provincial and Cen- 
tral Banks 

. State Aid 

Ifteserve Fund 


It.s. 
83,89,023 
37,01,418 

40,00,936 

0,00,904 

8,37,4 7, VJl 
15,22,484 
08,44/35s 


In some Provinces, notably in the Punjab and 
^^''Bcnnbay, the members' siiarcs and deposits form 
more than 25 per cfint. of the working capital. 

. " Constttotfon of Agricultural Societies.— 
, '!Phe tsrplcal Anicultural Society in India corres- 
.y/A'Il^dstothe ''Baifleiseu** society, the munage- 
being gratnitous, the profits indivisible, 
", Aand the area exf work limited. Usually, the 
tefcary If he Is a bonarfide member of 
Society gets a monthly pay of Be. l to 
^ 5 with a bemuB at the end of the year equal 
IT 'A fourth of annual profits. In parts of the 
' theta ate vilbies where a few literate 


men may bo found but most of these are hardly 
fit rnougli to undertake the rcsponsiblo work 
of a Secretary, being practically ignorant of 
account keeping. In such villages either the 
‘Village school-master or the village accountant 
known in Bombay as the Talati, is appointed, 
to the post willi a remuneration a little higher 
than that paid to tlie Secretary who is 'a bom* 
fidr member. In some places, where a suitable 
pcTsim i.s not available on this low pay, 
neigiibouring socb-ties are grouped together 
wiHi a wlioln-titru', well-T>aid Secretary. TTiis 
arniiigo)! >‘ni, wliieli lias its advantages, involves 
the dm whack tliat the outsider worldng as 
Secretary does not natiinuly feci as mudi 
iiitoTrst a I' nit tilt* Societ>*8 Working as a bottom 
fiitf jiiemhcr does and is b'S.s .imenablc to the 
eoiilrol of tJu‘ inemliers. the work of Socie- 
ties develops, tjie need for trained SecTetaries 
is b-iiig felt more keenly for it is now realized 
that the liUK'tion of a Secretarj* does not consist 
merely in writing tlie ae.coiints correctly. With 
a view to meed, tlie di'inaml for trained Secre- 
taries, a training class lias iieeri organized iu 
llomlt.iy for tlie l.ist few years I»y the Servants 
of India Society with the assistance aud support 
ot till local III pai'tmeiil ot (^o-o|H'rative Soclo- 
tii's. 'Hie woik lifih now been systematized 
and plaeed in eliiiiu.* ot a repn'seiilat.ive eoin- 
iiiitb e. .Iiinior clas-es are in ld in aieas which 
are devi Io])ed eo-operativi ly and the Senior 
classes arc* lielil in llouikny. More tlian two 
liundrc'd iiu'ti will under the* new arrangements 
obtain training eve ry year. J.ecturcs wi‘rc* dell- 
veivd at the class on the dc'tails of the work of 
co-o|)c‘mt,v(i societies and on tin* main princliilcs' 
of oo-opi'mtion. This int.('resting cxiierimcmt 
deserves to be copied in other parts of thq 
country. Similar classes arc being organised 
in Biliar aud Orissa, in the TJuited rrovinccs 
and Bengal. 

Internal Management of Societies- — ^The 
Managing (.'onimitti^e consists of ,5 to 9 Intelli- 
gent ine.mbers of the Society, the Caialrman 
being usually the Irj.'uling pi'rson in the village.. 
'I’he ila'Iy work of the Society is carried on by 
t!ie Secretary, but the Abuiaging Committee 
Baper\ises tlm work and has alone the power 
to admit ncM' ineinbcrs, to receive deposits, 
armuge. for outside loans, grant loans to memben 
.iiid take notice ot defaulters. The accounts 
of tiic Society arc kept by tlie Secretary and 
the lu-eiKsary forms, paiH^is, and books am 
usually !>ii]>]>ljed from the B>egistrar*s ofllce to 
siiupliiy the work of the Secretary. The books 
are kept according luthe rules ftamed by the 
Local BO vernmentsand are open to inspection by 
important local oUlcials and the Begutrar and 
Ills stall. The accounts are audited, at least 
oiire a yi'or, by the auditors working under the 
Ili'gintraLS of Co-operative Societies and the 
Socii-tics are lusiH;cted from time to time by 
hononiry or paid Inspectors. The loans are 
mo.-tly given on the bccuriiy of two co-mcmbcrs. 
Cndi-r the Act, Societies are allowed under 
certain conditions to advance loons on 
thn hypothecation of moveable or Immo- 
veable property and there is nothing unco- 
operative in this BO long as personal security 
which is the central principle of oo-opoiatlon u 
given and the borrower's property is lecognlied 
as only a sccondaiy or coOateial proteotkm. 
Mortgages are taken occastoiuiUy ospecMiy 
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in tbe can of long term loana and Joann for the 
liquidation of old debts. In some Frovfna>8 
nune general nso has been made of mortgage 
security than in others, and mortgages have 
been at times more fmsly accepted as security 
than is either necessary or desirable. In Madias 
the percentage of loans secured on mortgage, 
on the total amount advanced during ]9i:M4 
was 47, in Bombay 43, In Burma 30, the average 
for all the Provinces being 14 per cent. This 
feature Is noteworthy as real crc<lit on a whole- 
sale scale is not quite compatible with the 
true .spirit, of co-opcTution. 

The supreme si'at of aulliorily in e,o-o|H*n»tiv(‘ 
Bocieti('H is the general I tody ot iiieiiilHTS iis- 
seiubled In general meetings. At tli(‘ Annua] | 
(hmeral Meeting hfdd at the rlose oi the en- j 
(fperativo year, tlie acM'oiints an* hUlimilted, i 
the balance-sheet and the Managing; 

C'ominittei'S with the ehairnieii and ‘■ec.n‘tari« s i 
arc electi'd. The g<‘neral iineting Axes! 
ill some provinces the lK)rruwing limit oi ; 
individual nieinlK'rs, lays down tlie inaxi-| 
mum amount upto wliieu the Managing Cum*- 
initteu may Ixirrow during t)ie ensuing year,! 
dismisses members for mise<iiiduet or sefioiiH | 
default, and settles the rates of iiihTi'St for , 
loans and deposita. As iliesc meetings are , 
informal, other local topics of public utility | 
arc Bometliues discussed. All the net lurolits | 


of the society are annually carried to the Beservu 
Fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable., 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, whldi 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction' . 
of the Kegistrar, and which must be invested . 
In such a manner as the Pegistrar presorlbeB. 
It is intended to meet unforeseen lOSBca and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings. . 
Except in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
the B^'serve Funds of primary societies gro ‘ 
generally utilised as an addition to their working , 
capital, though steps are being taken in some 
parts of tlie country to stop this practice and 
lo insist on the, Keserve being kept entirely 
aiKiit from the M'orkiug capital and investod 
in Covi'rnincnt si'ciiritics or placed as floating 
deprisits ill reliable Central &inkB. Tbe Gov- 
ernment of India state in their Besolution of 
I7tli iliine 1914 “that while tliere may be 
iidvantiiges in ihe earlier stages In using the 
Jleserve us part of Ihe working capital of the 
socii'ty, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
important, I k’‘ sot apart for separate investments.** 
Tilt* gi'neral Irrjul of opinion Hceiiis to be tliat 
firimaiy sn(‘ieti(‘s should be free to Utilize their 
ri'serve tuiiils as part ot the working capital 
exee[)t wlieii iliey liave considerable outside 
de]>osils and Imve not made special arrange- 
ments in reKiH.‘cLuf fluid resource to cover sui^ 
borioAVliigs. 


Progress of the Movement. — ^'Ihc follow'ing statement shows the progress of Agricultural 
Societies up to tlie end of the ollielal year 1915-16 : — 


Numiier 

Pfovluces. ol 

Soeieties. 


Madras 1 >921 

Bombay 1,09! 


Bengal 2 ,h:,7 

BUiar and Orlbsa . . . . 1^:37 

United Provinces . . 3,003 

■Punjab 3,417 

Burma 1 ,985 

Central l*roviiiccs . . 3,:k)3 

Assam . , . . • • 313 

Coorg 24 


A jm er 372 

Mysore bl2 

Boroda 290 


total .. fl0,725 
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t. n«iresB of the Movement.— ^The following Btatoment Aowb 
^ Sooietfm up to the end of the official year lOlO-l? :-~-co»td. 


the inogreas of Agrlcultunl 


Ptovintes. 

Cost 

of 

Manage- 

ment. 

Net Profit 
during tiio 
year 
1916-17. 


Usual Kate 
of Interest 
on Loans 
to Mcmbois. 

Hadzas 

Us. 

74,474 

Uf.. 

2,4r>.or>3 


Per cent. 
Of 


Bombay 

42,801 

1,20.101 

01 

9i 


Bengal 

1,35,207 

1,97,223 

& 7 

Ok 

12| 


Behar and Orissa . . 

10,071 

1,19, i. >2 

& 10 .i 

12 i 

& 16j 

12L 15| 


United Provinces .. 

7'l,l0fi 

1,71,240 

12 

AlSf 

15 


Punjab 

82.6TC 

8,34,205 

0 to 0 

0 to 124 

Burma 

1,7*, 207 

2.51,234 

10 

15 


Central Provinces . . 

0,632 

1.15,204 

0 

12 


Assam 

7,058 

20,()46 

Oi 

A 9 

5 to 8 

12^ 
& IfHl 
12i 


Ooorg 

3,021 

9,418 


Ajmer 

0,024 

85,400 

10 

A 25 
12 


Mysoro 

1-*,473 

98,737 

0 to 71 

0 to 12 


Daroda 

0,103 

33,400 

41 to 7 

02 


TOTAb 

0,42,193 

1 17,75,81i> 

I 


.... 



The progress of the luovonioiit in diiferent 
provinces varies accordiJig to tlic activity in 
organisation work as well as the special condi- 
tlons of each province — tlic prevailing rates of 
Interest being the most imiKUtant of these. A 
lew lnd|an States have also introduced Icgisla* 
tion similar to tlie Co-oiKTutivc Societies' Act 
In their tcirltorira and the most prominent of 
these are Mysoro and llaroda. Hyderabad. 
Patiala, Tiavancore, Cochin, Gwalior ana 
Indore have only very recently introduced co- 
operation in their States. The results of the 
er pCT^ CTt^ have been os satisfactory as in 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may besummarmd. The most pro- 
minent is the evi 1 of iinpuiictuality. This is due 
more to easy going ways oi lilt: and the narrow- 
ness of mai^u btttweeu iiicoiiie anti expenditure 
rather thou to recalcitrancy. I?ext is tlie. frequent 
apathy of the members In the work of the 
BoclctlGB owing to lack of education and absence 
of hi^cr ideals. The general iKxly leaves 
affairs at the mercy of the committee and the 
committee transfers its poM'ors to the Chairnian, 
. flefsretniy or some other member. Then ttiere 
J Is the ^bjeotionable practice of makmg book 
adjustments and taking bmami loons. A grave 
defect Is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banka, reociviug money when presented 
‘"and scanting loans on demand according to 
^ actual Tcquiiemcnts. lu many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
jwduiing the cultivation season wlum loans are 
/ advanced and again after harvest time when 
^ reooveiles arc collected. Tlie only remedy 
||l *1wtter Vduoatlon and more guidance. 


Non-agricultural societies. — Just as rural 
soeii‘tit‘H are the incmis ol improving Uio condi- 
tions of life lor ugriciiltiirists a class of society 
callfdtlioiion-agi^iilturaJ .societies, has grown in 
towns and cities lor improving Die economic and 
moral condition ol ptTsons engaged in luuidi- 
emtth and eof-tiigt* industries, ot urtisurib and small 
tnulere*, members of pivrl ir'ular castes and cm-* 
ployeesaiidof big firms and (io vtsrument depart- 
ments. Noii-ugrieiiltonil societies, except wose 
for handicraftb'mcii, arti^alls, and persons of 
the poorer elasHe^, refem-d to later, have usually 
a lii.uted liubillty. 'I'iii^ is due portly to the 
absence of any assets in real property among 
their inemlM:rs, but mainly to the Held of thev 
not being compact as lu the case of agri- 
cultural sufdetios, where every member may be 
exiMictcd to know every other membe^r. Their 
con.'itilutioii is based ou the ‘Schulze l^litzsclio* 
model and in most cases the management la 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
society's \rork is extended, a paid staff is em- 
fdoyed. 'J'lierc is in all societies a substantial 
sliaru capital, payments being made in Instal 
ments, and the rest of tho working capital la 
obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-opezativo and Joint 
Stock Banks usually form only a mc^agre portion 
of tile capital. Of the total working caidtal 
of roughly lia. 1,47,00,000 Ba. 30,00,000 ze- 
presciit loans and deposits from non-mombon, 
Us. 1,41,000 loans and deposits from other 
societies. Its. 12,01,000 loans from Ftovinclal 
or Central Hank. Us. 41,00*000 deposits from 
members, Us. 51,00,000 share capital, Bs. 
0,21,000 reserve fund and Jts. 67,000 State 
aid. At the end of every year one-fourth of 
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the net must be carried to tUc reserve 

^ fond and the balance may be distributed os divi- 
dend or bonus. There arc a few serious drawbacks 
tn the wenking of those societies and complaints' 
about them arc noticeable in many of the 
Bcgistrats'^onmial reports. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is file king in many ii on-agricultural 
societicSt that there is too great a desire to go 
in for prohts and dividends and a growing 
tendency to make the Boci(‘.iieR close preserves 
once they have started running on profitable 
lines. The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and tlie 
men at the hoail of the BOei<‘tii»i are loth to 
^mit new memliers who are in lU'cd of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down tlie profits. 

Included in this group arc eoiniiiunal socie- 
ties, and societies otenij>lo.vees ot firms, ratlw'ay 
C4)nijNinies, and lloverniiicnt olllets. Jlien* 
are again, a few sueielies ni^anized on 
the Hues 01 village ropiilar Jkiiiks ol 
ISuTopc to assist small noii-agnciiliural 
traders and artlnatis in towns and t-]i<‘i‘e are 
also some societies com pricing )n<'hihers ol 
particular com^uunities. Kiuni'' ol the larger 
non-agrlcullural soeietii's, alter iiie(‘ting Ijie 
needs of their nudiibfjrs, Jiave lju’ge luiances 
on hand, which they arc allowcii, with the pre- 


vious sanction of the Begistrar^ to advunog 
smaller primary BOOletlca. 

With the growth of industrialism and 
devidopment of cities an impoibant labanUdra 
class has grown up In big induatldhr 
towns and this class Is ^as deeply In- 
debtc'd and os badly remunerated as the'' 
agriculturists. Co-operation, if Introdttced ' 'j 
among people of this class, would open a nbw ^ ‘ 
life to them besides being the means of tbdr. ' - 
ecoTioinic regeneration. No systematic effioitfl , « 
have hitherto been made in this direction^ as <>.' 
iiriiau civoperatioii has so far been confined '• *' 
mnn* or Irss to middle class people. The first 
ex|jt rin>ejit was initiated in Bombay under the- • 
ails piers oi an organization known os the Debt., ^ 
Jb'dcmptioii Coinniittee. li) mill hands' and 
Bweepi'i's* societies have been organised and these 
nave Ihk'H Kiiccesslulin riMleeniiiig the old debts ' , 
ol some 500 members. Some woik in this direc- 
tion lias also b(‘en done, in Madras, 'putlculorly 
among ilic fiepressed classes. Tile Sooial 'V 
S<*rvici‘ League of Bombay has also lately «’<- 
'started sev«;ral iiromisiug societies among 
i:u-lciry uorlci rs. But the- number of such 
s(H‘ietu'K .slioiild be. multiplied a huudred- 
iold among all classes of working men so tliat 
if siU‘c>'HsJul, they may biH:omc the forerunners 
of a healiliy 'J'radc Unionism in India. 


Progress of Non-agrlcultiiral Societies. — Tin' following statement shows the progress 
of Non-agricultuial Ckj-operatiun up to the end oi Uiu year JUJU-17: — 


NuJiibcr 

BroviJices. of 

Societies 


'rota I <'0''t. oi 

Working iteservi* Maiiage- 
Capitai. i'uiid. hunt. 


Net 
I Tout 
(luring 
tjie year. 


B.S. As. 


TJsual rate of 
Interest oh 


, ‘Bombay 

Bengal.. 

Beharaiid 

Orissa 

United Pro- 
vinccB 


Burma., 
'f^itral Pro- 
^nccs 


Mysore 

Baroda 


4:l,tK),145 

25,04,808 

3,01,050 

4,91,427 

3,17,133 


20,87,782 

1,31,578 


1,02,758 G to 0 0| 

1,02,700 0 to d 0 to 18| 

1,21,114 Oi to 10^ 0tol8| 

11,673 01, 0i,&g|tol8| 

12| 

19,:1C3 6 to 12 15 . 

15,726 8 12| 

69,613 

7,258 0 .. 12 

10,165 6} ^ 

1,31,659 6ito6i 
3,467 3| to a 
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ta— ■ adraiMad.— Vhe total smonat at 
tom adwoed to memben by agrioultuial and 
aoo-anlcidtnxal BOeletteB during ibe yen 191ts-l 7 
>; vote Ba. 2»27, 92,666 and Ba. 1.11,32,2( 2, reapec- 
^ tiTely, aa against the total of less than Ba. 25 
'^'^.lakha tosoed by both these classes of societies 
. in the year 190^7. Beports from all th() Fro- 
: vlnoes do not give statistics reganling the objects 
. ^ iOr which loans are advanced, but from those 
pnUished in some of the Provinces, it appears 
' that the percentage of loans given for ciiltiva- 
tlon escpenscs by agricultural societies is 7 in 
J Madras, 10 in Bengal, 10 in B('har and 
'• Orissa, 9 in the Punjab and 22 in tlm Onfral 
Provinces, and that loans for purchase of 
V cattle form 10, 8, 16, 20 and 30 per cent 
^ of the total amount of loans advanct'd 
In the respective Proviiici'S. Loans lor 
repayment of Old debts are irequint, 
as ia apparent from tlic fact that in Madras 
they form 41% of the total amount oi loai s 
given, In Bengal 35%, in B^diar and Orissa 
31%, In Punjab 17%, and in the Central l^o- 
vlnccs 16%. As tlie inoveraeiit progressi's, it is 
. being more and more realised fJiat the cnrlj' 

. clearance of a member from ]>revions debts 
after his admission to a society is very desirable 
and greater attention is being bestowed by the 
Begistrars on this qui^tiou. It is impossible 
to insist on the r(‘strlction of lonna to productive 
objects and ttierc are circumstances under 
which unproductive lo'ina arc permissible end 
even advisable. What should be and generally 
is home In mind is that precautions are taken 
by societies that the expenditure is iuevltablc 
and ttiat It is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced arc cultiva- 
tion ex^nscs, purchase of hvc-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and ugricnltnraJ hniilcmeiits. 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
Improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and iH'Tsonal maintennnee in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for Industries, 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries of life in non-agricultural 
aocletles. 'ilie terme of tlie loans arc one year 
or less on those for current needs, whetlu'r 
' for agriculture or petty trade, and up to live 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
, or tor land improvement. The pen'eiitagc of 
the loons repaid by the mcnibcis of agricultural 
. Societies in 1014-15 to the total amount 
Of loans outstanding hi 1*113-14 and 
• vrivanced in 1914-15 was 27, the average for 
the last four yean being so per cent. An 
- ' onaatlsfactory feature of the co-operative 
i' aystem in some of the Provinces is the laxity 
and unpunctnallty in the matter of repayment 
~ of looDB by membciB and a general apathy in 
" the matter on the part of societies. The amount 
loana overdue from members at the end of 
'..the year 1914-15 stood at 17 per cent, of the 
total ontstondingB due to societies. As co- 
" .operation is both flnanclully and educationally 
' a failure unless nromptitudo of payment is 
: euBured, no effarts are spared by orgaLissers 
educate aocicties in this respect. The Co- 
.^opentlve Societies* Act grants to societies 
^worlty of claim against other creditors (except 
\‘i|i6 State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
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Other agrleuttnral moduce, and upon the eattle, 
fodder or agrleuttnral Implementa, in oaaaa 
where loans have been advanced for the purpoaee 
speciflcd. But not content with this, aome 
co-operators have pleaded for specif powera 
of recovery of loans under which overdue 
loans may bo recovered os arrears of land 
revniiie. Most local Governments have framed 
rules under the Act enabling the B(*g]Btxar to 
refer djspnt<Hl claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of the Beglstrar In the 
same manner ns a decree of the Civil Ckniit. 

It is not liki'Iy that Government Will soDctlon a 
spoi’nl pron ss under which claims against 
d(‘faiiltlDg int'nibers may Im* recovered according 
to procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of lar 1 rovi nne. For the existence of a special 
privilege of this chameter cannot but lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
li‘Rsness in tlie granting of loans and In securing j 
regular reitaynieiits on them. A spt^cia] pro-* 
cednr<‘ for the rec*overy of the dues of a cancelled 
‘foeictv stands on a honiewliat different footing • 
nnd the 1/N‘a1 Goveriiuii'iitH of Bengal, and 
Bihar and Ori>^sa have already passed cnaet- 
ineiif^ eiialdlng the contribution levied by the 
Ihiuidatoi of a eancidled society to be collected 
in tile same iiianiUT us arrears of land revonne 
oil an applieatlnii being iniule lit that 'bebitif 
by tbe Jtegi'*tiar of Co-oiXTatlvc Societies. 
Legislation on similar lines is contemplated In 
Bomitav, t.be Central Provinces and the XTnlt(‘d 
l*roviiiees. 

The Financing of Agricultuml Socie- 
ties. — As soon its the initial stage of the move- 
ment had ) massed, a very urgent jiroblcm had to 
be faced. 'I’his was to finance the agricultural 
soc-ieties that were growing in all directions. 
And the problem was solved In dlflm;nt 
provinces aeronliiig to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the movement 
bad attained therein. In Madras 'a Genti^ g 
Bank, whicb lent to ro-optratlvc Soel^ica 
in tlie l*n'Bidejiey, was started without Goven-j^ 
ineiit aid as early as in 1 HO?. I'hls was follOWed'-H 
by the starting of banks at district head-nuav- ^ 
hers In other Presidencies, District and TalUhSi'. 
lUnks M'ere estublislied making good the . 
d-fleieiicy in the bical capital of the soclctlea -'i; 
within Uieir districts, and In some places Joint 
Stock Bank® M'erc persuaded to make advances * 
cliri'ct. to agricultural sbcietics or throuito the ' 
inediuin ol local Central Banks. A large nnmbei' 
ot ]>n>iN>rous non-agricultural socletlos, as 
■tail d aliove, could afford to lend to agricul- 
tural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given and the advances under this head rose 
trom Bs. 2,84,738 In 1000-07 to Bh. 9,34,662 
i 11 1 91 1 - 1 2. With till' progress of the movement 
bowe \ er , th I g aid was discontinued. In Bomtoy 
tin* re was no movemi'ut to start local toiauolng 
arreiicles and the very slow progress of the 
movement made It difficult for ctmtral hanks 
with a restricted area of opt'ratlons to work 
siuMM ssfully. When owing to the unwillingDesB 
of commercial Banks to participate in the 
iiiQvemeut and the impossibility of continuing 
tilt' grant of Government loan to an unlimited 
r vterit, the Begistrar found it extremely difficult 
to Jiave even ilu- small number of societies In 


i'bUadlDg dema^ due to the societies from ihe Prvsldtiicy profierly ihiauecd. Blr Yithaldan 
or past memlm upon the cropB or Thaeki'rsi'y and the lion. Mr. I.alubhai Samaldas 
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Central Banks. 


et 

nilniiltted to CNnmment a scheme to estahUsh 
a Centnl Bsalc for the Pmsidency, provided 
eertaln assistance was promised by Govern- 
ment. As a leault of the neRotiatlona that 
, followed, the llombay Central Co-operative 
Bank was founded in October 1911, with a 
i^are capital of Be. 7 lakhs and with power to 
Issue debentwm at 4 per cent, up to three times 
the amount of the paid-up share cimital, the 
Government giiaranteeliiiE payment of interest 
on the debentures till their repayment. The 
Bank was authorised to lend only to reeistored 
co-operative societies in the Presidency with 
the previous sanction of the Benistrar in Ihc 
' case of every individual loan. As an indirect 
result of the establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank, a number of District Banks 
have since been started Jn the Fresideney. 

The drawback of the Bombay and the Madras 
Central Banks Is that neither is a eo-operative 
Apex Bank in the true sense of tlie term. 
» In the Bombay Central Bank Co-operative 
Societies are now cncoiiragt'd to become members 
and may bii expected ({riidiially to assist in 
shapfmif its general policy. The Madras (jirntral 
]^n1c has been recently eonverl.<‘d their Bank 
Into a Provincial Btink on sound co-operaitive 
lines. A Provincial Bank with three Central 
]^nk8 affiliated to it is in existence in Tppi'r 
Burma, and this Itaiik finances i)riinar 3 ’ societies 
either through the affiliated lotral Itanks or 
tlirough the guaranttauiig of unions comiioscd 


of societies. An Apex Bank hM been started 
in the Central ProvlnocB to form an Immediate 
link between the District Banks In the Provinee 
and the Commercial Banks in Allahabad and 
elsewhere. It has worked weU and Its suooesB 
led to tike establishment of a Provincial TttmV 
with a similar constitution in Bihar and Orisaa. 
A scheme has also been set afoot for having a 
Provincial Apex Bank in Bengal, vhere, as 
also in Biliar and Orissa, the pnmary sodetica 
arc at present financed by Central Banka at 
district or taluica head-qufl^rs. A Provincial 
Federation of Central Banks has for the present 
he<‘U started traiksferrlng to Itself the deposit 
liabilities of local lianks, and distributing these 
according to requiremtmts. The Fedexation 
also acts as the balancing centre for the pro- 
vinces and provides fiuid resource to affiliated 
hanks. In the lTnit(‘d Ihuvinces primarv 
societies are finauerd on the same system, and 
thiTe, too, the starting of a l*rovinclal Apex 
liank under which Central Banks will be federa-' 
t(‘d is under contemplation. The Punjab hM 
a Ctmtral lianking systtm and though sooner or 
later it, too, will liave an Apex Bank.no definite 
pro)>OKa1 for tlie estahlishnn^iit of such Brak 
lias y(>t maiun^d. A provincial union has 
liowever been recently started which will work 
as a financial federation for the local banks 
in the i>roviiice and liusUitati^ mutual aid 
lM‘tw('('n them till an Api'X Bank conies into 
being. 


Tbe Working of Central Banks. — The ollowlng statement shows the number and the 
oonstltutlon of the Central Banks in the country up to the end of the year lOlfi-17:-- 



Numlxr 

Niimlicr of 
Members. 

Total 


Provinces. 

of 

fSooivfies. 

liullvi- 

diials. 

Soeii-ties. 

Working 

('jiidtal. 

1 

1 

Bnserve 

Fnnd. 

Madras 

Is 

«52 

1,094 

Bs. 

50,89,9(18 

Bs. 

51,679 

Bombay 

7 

1,354 

240 

4,32,251 

9,587 

Bengal 

47 

4,096 

2,872 

58,89,950 

1,46,008 

Behar and Orissa 

21 

4,085 

1,231 

18,41,480 

68,474 

United I^Inces 

58 

4,932 

1 

3,058 

04,18,408 

5,50,956 

Punjab 

41 

1,941 

2,532 

54,42,346 

2,10,421 

Burma 

3 

293 

419 

10,87,732 

17,308 

Central Provinces 

31 

39,711 

3,238 

50,51,622 

78,211 

Assam' 

9 

798 

98 

3,76,866 

16,606 

Ajmer 

5 

735 

337 

10,36,544 

29,010 

Mysore * 

17 

621 

804 

10,10,492 

20,867 

Baroda .. 

TOTAL . J 

4 

ini 

197 

2,85,060 

3.784 

350 

50,449 I 

i 15,850 

>^3a,B7,eM 

1 












Central Banks, 


. ni€ Working of Central Banks. — The followine statement shows the number and the 
constitution of the C’entral Banks in the country up to the end of the year 1916-17 ; — eOfUiwued, 



(’o-.t 

N<-t Profit 

Usual Rate of 
Interest on 

Provinces. 

Maiiago- 
inciit . 

during the 
year. 

Bori'owings. 

Lendings. 


lls. 

Us. 



Sfsdras 

1 7,267 

6» 001 

5 'to 7 

7i 

Bombay 

4,21 1 

11,41.-, 

2 to 6 

6 to 0} 

Bengal 

70344 

1,20,715 

Cto 71 

93 to 12^ 

Bihar and Orissa 

42,o:i7 

57,121 

7 lo 8 


United Provinces 

1 

77,S62 

ClolO 

12 

Punjab 

23,081 

1,53,4 16 

5 to 8 

8 

Burma- 

<i.«W)l 

2:1,728 

7> 

10 

Central Provinces 

4:»,«l 1 

1 ,04,026 

6 t (» 7 

9 

Assam 

2,770 

11,262 

«3 

0 

Ajmer 

6,118 

32,335 

6 to K 

10 

Mysore 

2,854 

24.601 

Cto 7 

7k 

Baioda 

2,670 

3,710 

4 to 6 

Ci too 

Tom. 

• 

3,58,878 1 

j 

6,9:J,ni 

.... 

' .... “ 

The figures for Provincial 

lUtiiks lor the ; 

j-rar an- given si parati-Iy a?, follows : — 


Numhrr <i| 
MriulH Th, 


Sorie- j Indivi- 
fK‘S. I <ln:ils. 


rsiial Rate of 
Interest on 

foSt Nrl. 

\ Kt'i.er\e oi l^roiit 

KHml. .MauaKO- during Borrow I 

"‘“yof- liigB. ing". 








Central Societies. 
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" The ooBBtitntlon of Contra! Banks is not uniform, but tbe ezistlns Banka may be elaidM ' > 
imder three eeneral heads (1) Banks of which the membership Is oonflned to indlvldnale 'i 
where sodetles ore admitted as membezs on exactly the same footing as Indlrlduals; (2) ■ 
Tttatae^ of which the membership is oonflned to societies, and (8) Banks which induda so* ' .1. 
detles and indidduals as their members and secure to societies separate representaUoo on T' 
the Board of Directors. The number of central societies in the various Frovttees falling undm - 
eaob of the three and other classes described above are roughly as shown bdow;— 


Provinces. 

Pro- 

vincial 

Banks. 

Capita- 

list 

Central 

Banks. 

0) 

Pure 

Central 

Biiuks. 

Mixed 

Central 

Banks. 

(2) 

Supervis- 
ing and 
Guaran- 
teeing 
Unions. 
(3) 

Pro- 

vincial 

Unions. 

Total. 

Madras 

1 

1 

1 

11 

50 

1 

71 

Bombay 

1 


J 

(i 

22 

•• 

80 

Bengal 


1 

5 

41 

13 


60 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 


2 

1!) 

5 


27 

United Provinces 



7 

r*! 

1 


69 

Punjab 

•• 

*1 

18 

22 

•• 


41 

Burma 

1 



3 

207 


211 

Central Provinces 

1 



31 

186 


210 

Assam 


3 


G 

3 


12 

Ajmer 




5 

•• 


6 

Mysore 

1 


, . 

17 

, , 


18 

Baioda 



1 

3 

• * 


4 

Totax . . 

(i 

1 

1 « 

3.'> 

215 

403 

*2 

757 


Functions of Central Banks : — ^The func- ! gimrantec of loans to primary sodetles, and 
tlona of Central Banks are to balance the • which do not undertake banking business, 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But ; These unions liavc a very restricted area of 
their duties are not limited to the provision oiKTatioiis, within a radius of five to elAt 
of bac kin g facilities only, but oileii ine.ludi' ; mi b-s from a central village. They are aoeepted 
the oiganisation and sufN'r\'j<;ioQ of societies. a«; integnil parts of the provincial oiganization 
Hence where the Central Banks are not formed in Burma and the Central Provinces, in one 
on a cajdtal basis, they perfoim the functions • e.:e*.e serving as a link in'tween primary sodetles 
of supervision and control of the Societies and ttie provincial bank and in the other bet* ' 
aflUlated to them, and in some Provinces they Wi>eii primary societies and loeal banks. The 
organise new Societies and oven take v;y:.,ti-m also been extended to Bombay, 
up the entire edncatioual %vork now done by liiiiigal , and Madias', though in the last named 
the Begistrar. Usually the Central Banks is province no guarantee is undt'rtaken by those 
only possible for the whole of a distiiet, as the bodies, 
personnel necessary for its successful working 

w^d be difficult to secure In a smaller area. Organization and Propaganda : — ^It may' 
However, in different parts of tlio country wc he mentioned that in most of the provinces the 
notice the existence of Central Societies for ! work of organising and looking after the - 
taltikat and occasionally for smaller tracts. The societies is done by the Begistrar with the 
creation of such bodies has been facilitated by • help of assistants and a few honorary non- 
the amended Go-opciative Soeloties* Act, which omci.'il workers. Where the Central Bank . 
oome into force in 1912. Previous to the 1 sysh m has properly developed, the Diieotoss 
passing of this Act, Central Societies were ! of tlie Central Bank either themselves or 
stsxM imsystcmatically in various Provinces through a paid agency organise societies and^ 
to local ideas, but their formation j as stated above, surpervlse their working. The , 


^ been made uniform by the new Act insist- 
lug on a limited liability in the cose of a 
eoefety of which a member is a registered 
Boeiefey. An important class of institutions 
InOlum&imder tbe statistics of Central Sodetles 
an unlOps which may be described as federations 
of sodetlet which am maintained for snpervislon, , 
either combined or not with the asressment or i 


number of honorary workers Is steadily 
incmaslng and In some Presidendes there Is a 
Btadof siiecially-appoiated honorary 
who regularly assist the Beglstrars. 
however, scope for orqaDisRtloD 
federations on the lines of similar 
in Germany, England and , Irdi 
federations should carry on neuve 










Non-Credit Co-operation. 


i' liiDparada and throng iho agency of local of stores for students living In hostels attached 
.^<«oimnltteeB and groups of workers assist to Colleges. IVo interesting types of non- 
to the oiganlzation of new societies and attend credit institutions may bo referred to here, 
in their supervision. Arrangements should also One is a Co-operative Dispensary started at Z^t- 
vhe possible for the carrying on the audit of wo in Behar and anotlicr a Co-operative Printing ' 
aOcdetleSffor whilh Goveruniont cannot continue Press organized at the district of .South Kanara 
'•„to increase the ofllclal staff to an uuliiiutcd in Miulras. In some Provinces efforts 
s, extent, on payment of some flxt'd cont.ribuUoiiH. luive been made to revive the ancient 
x.Sliially such federations should liavt; tlu> liandicrafts of tlic country and cottage 
final voice In the determination of policy and Industries by organising Co-operative Societies 
^ ‘ subject to the statutory powers of the iU'gistrar for the workers. Many of these societies 


' years a federation of Co-op(‘ratiVG Banks industry which flourished In India before 
which 'promises to develo]) into a truly tho intioductiun of machinery was tile Hand* 
co-operative organisiug and coutrulling loom i iviug Industry, iiiid efforts have been 
agency. The federation provides a regular made to rovivc it by tho formation of prod uo- 
aod efficient system of siiix-rvihion, audit (ivc co-oprirativc societies of liandloom weavers, 
and control, arranges for the training Most of tjie Weavers' Societies are not merely 
of the fede.Tation staff, atU'inpts to seeiire credit societies, but undertake the purchase of 
uniformity of practice among co-op^'rative good yarn for tui'lnbcrs, and in some cases have 
institutions and to proniote tludr iiitt'rest ituie brandies to sell the cloth produced by 
and fosters thjj spread of ^ co-aiJcration them. Tliey have also been instrumental, 
by active propaganda. A Pioviueial I'nion iirominently in Bombay, tile United Provinces, 
has also benu started in Mad i'a.s, but its nlijcct;. and the Central Frovinces, in introducing Im- 
are mainly educational and T)ro])aguudist. A proved looms and methods amongst tiic eon- 
Oentral Institute to locus the efforts of co- -.ervative weaving classt^s. The number of these 
operative workers and to carry on propa- 4(icicti(‘s in Bombay Is 33, In Bengal 17, la 
BUdist work has lately bei ii <'slJiblMn d in Mswlras 1 , in tlio United Provinces 2, (cxclu- 
Bombay. The objects oi this iii'^titutioii ding a l:irgo number of weavers* credit societies) 
are to develop tlie uiovenn>nt ill the I'rebidency, in the Central Provinces 65, in Burma 4, In 
by promoting the study ol co-operation and by Assam 5, in the Punjab 13, in Behar and Orissa 


of co-operators, on questions affectiug the the Cmitral’ Frovine^s. “(Thammars" and 
movement. Organi^tion will be iiiidi'rtaken **dbors" in Bombay and the. Punjab, lacquer- 
primarily in tho City of Bomlmy. In IVngal worker^, carpenters, woixl carvers, 

a similar propagandist organization has been biJick*.mi11is mid iKitters. One of the most 
started with identical aims. A federation lntcre,sting exixrlments in noii-crcdit co- 
wlth a constitution mon* or les.s similar to that opi*ratioii is the airpi iih'rs’ Workshop 
of the Central Provinc<*s V( deration has been at Fan illy iw the United Provinces. Tho 
lately registered in Biliar and Orissa, while Indian Industrial Commif,Mon in the course 
in the Punjab a provincial union was organized ot their iiiqnirios dijvoted some attention to 
during the year for conducting the audit ol the development of ‘•nmi I and cottage industries 
primary societies and underhiking general tne iw^sibility ot reviving them by 

propagandist work. In Burma the audit the introiluetion of co-operation. Thfilr 
Of primary societies is conducted by a cx'ntral rt-commendations on this subject are not 
oommittcc consisting ot iraijortant Depart- very definite. State loans lor purchase of 
mental officials and representatives ul costlv plmit or niaelunery arc however rccoiu- 
fio-oporative institutions. Organization, slip- lueiidi d and emplla^is is laid on the uecesslty 
orvlslon and propagiiiiila an* furthen d sirr.inging lacilith'S for the marlteting of 
by district fediTations of unions of primary prodiiel.-. ol lionic industries. The first step 
gOCletleB. 'These arc all recent developments to iudu-frial eo-o|x?rutiou is to be taken by 
'Und it is still too early to fon cast on wliai lamiliari/.iug workers with tho principles of 
UneA the transfer of control to ri'presentative c’o-opeiatlvc credit, thougli later on separate 
WKipeiatlvc agencies will be carrii’d out. iion-e-iidit institutions would become neoes- 

V.’ Other forms' of Co-operation.— -After the sary. Suggestions are made for tectoileal 
^Mslng of the now Co-operative Societies' Act guidjuice to workers, and tire local deport- 
' toeappHoatlon of co-operation to Furposes other meiits of indu-.tTics are advised to keep workers 
■toan^dit was greatly extended, but it is only sonsbmtly iniormed about the demands of 
‘"dnrtng the last few years tliato general demand the markets. Organization of Ijidustiial 
..lor iMuotivc and distributive, purchase and societh- is to be a function of loral departments 
'‘■alo co-operative societies has exhibited itsell. of Industries, but as that will be- engaged with 
ASthe end of the year 1016-17, there were very problems of big Industries, it is doubtful of - 
^iaw store societies in the country, the Madras the cottage and smalllndURtrics wll\jiave much 
\lSaMimBy claiming 15, of these. There are scope for dfiTclopment under the new regime. 
‘^iSktofees to Behar and Orissa, 18 In Bombay, 2 Three Houslug Societies have been started 
:to Jtoroda. 21 to Mysore, A in Bengal and 8 in to Bombay and a Housing Association has been 
vjPttitod Provinces. Taridcular attention is founded to encourage the formldau ^ mme 
dci^d in fiome pioviiices to the starting such societies. There are ten Building Sodetiefi 
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In Jtfiftdras and a frw inon* Iji :^[yson'. The total number of non*crodit socintinB» whcilier 
acrtcaltural or non-uj'rjriiltui-al. is only 4r»o exclusive of the cattle iuRiinmec societies shown 
separately. The folhavinjj table exhibits the progress of otlur forms of co-opcratlon In tiie 
different parts of the country:— 




1 A 


1 




1 1 



Type of Society. ! g i 

l_§ 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Bihar an 
Orissa. 

United Pn 
Vinces. 

. .0 

1 a 

: 'a 

Burma. 

Central 

Province 

Assam. 

Coorg. 

£ 

S 

Bengal. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Piivphiuu' or r Non-Agriciil- ' 












155 

Puchase-i tural ..'i:. 

47 

. 4 

IP s 

25 


1 .. 



24 

3 


and Sale. t Agricultural. . 12 

l(‘i 

: 

* . ^ 


1 




4 

•• 

•• 

39 

f Koii-Agri- 






i 






Pfodueiiou ..•< cultural .. 2 



1 . . 

. . 







4 

L Agricultural. . . 

‘.1 

I 

.. 


i 

;;5 1 . . 

1 

! 


2 

•• 

hi 

f J^on-Agri- 






i ; 





76 

Productionands cultumi . . .. 

Sale. (^Agricultural.; 2 

2 

<•(’1 

2 1 



2 1 . . 




, , 

in 


7 

1 

i 

j 

io 

! 

1 

j 

1 3 : 

\ 

! 

! 2 

i 

1 

iS 



80 

( Non-Agri- 

Others . . 1 cultural . . M 

(Agricultural.- .. 

' 


1 ' 

i • • 

1 . . 

! 

! in 
i __ 

11 .. 

1 

1 

i 




32 

14 

GiUNb Total ... 42 


7'.) 

22 


1 .51 

1 ! •• 

I “ 

1 

1“ 

7 
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Cattle Insurance .-"Tlu' [)io\ine«* oi Itiiiina a. pioneer in (he matter oL' cat! le in* 
j suraiict*. and to siipjiort tlie village insur.inoe ^otMelies which liiive beenNlurlodin the province, 
’ there has bi'Cii organis'd a eeiitral re-iiisuiuiire s(K‘iety, wliirli ri'ceivi's some liiiancial lacking 
from Govcrnineiit. In oilier 7 iro\ iiices ro-ojM'iative insnrnnee for cattle lias mafic little 
or no progn-ss. The llgures tor liisuranee Soi'ieties are given separately. 


Province. 

l««umlicr 

ot 

Amount 

of 

Tlisk 

I’rcmium 
Culloete'l . 

A' umber of 
Animals. 

Claims 

paid. 

Funds in 
hand at 
close of 

Societies j 

insured. 


(j)siired. 

Lost. 

year. 



Us. 





Bs. 

Bombay 

J 

i'higaged in 

collt eliiig 

cu[)il.il. 



45 

Bengal 

1 

4.5 

0 

•> 

•• 


96 

United p|j|vlncc8 

r> 

1,207 

33 

67 

2 

•• 

705 

Coorg 

10 

4,56.3 

4,606 

565 

143 

1,604 

5,086 

Bunas 

324 

3,04,818 

15,7.58 

0,135 

146 

5,517 

18,477 

Zid Total . . 

1 

31 1 

3,10,663 

20,106 

0.769 

■ 

201 

5,121 

2 1,339 

r-' 

Buniift' Bednsiiranrr. 

1 

1,43,:320 

7,656 

6,388 

140 

1,144 

9,874 
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AMealtiiral Co-operation. — ^Agricultural Uovcnimcni has of lati^ mode attempts to 

wctetlQs liave until recently been engaged only bring the co-operative inovomeiit in close touch 
5? cheap credit to their members with the Agricultural Department. Co-opci> 

various other fields of work to iition has alreadv bcseii siiccussful to a conslaer- 
Which they may extend their activities. Grain jiblo extent in redeeming the chronic indeb- 
Bauks may bojiptarted with advantage, rccciv- tedness of the agriculturist, but if the impiove- 
ing deposits in kind and allowing these to ment In his economic condition is to be 
f^umulate to be sold at [iTofltable rates or j perinaiieut it is essential that he should be 
(wtnbuted to the members in times of scat - ; prevailed upon to adopt improved methods 
^y. Such Banks have been started in Bombay, • of production. TJie Agricultural Department 
Judias, and Bengal. Societies on a similar ; does undertake propagandist work with tblB 
principle for the storage of fod(I(‘r may assist in ' object, but its efforts have not proved as 
sol ving what is likely to become in the near i suGwCShful as they ought to be. A Co-operative 
nture an important problem in rural ewinomy. Senut ‘ y provides just the effective agency to 
Another direction in which ^ tjic co-op(*rativc j reach the agriculturistb, and in many 
principle is being adopted is the starting of societies have hoeii the means of bringing 
societies for purchase of and distribution among iiomu > the agriculturi&t ilie need foc'improvea 
members of good uiiadultorfitcd seed. A ■ methoas and have been made the centres for 
number of small seed societies have been organi- flic propagandist activitiosof the Agiicultui^ 
Bed in the Bombay Presidency and in tile C«n- Department mid District Agricultural Asso- 
tral Provinces and li“iur, tlie moiu appi-.u**- to.ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
tovo been pail ic.iilur].> wi-I I onratii/ed. ^lfK*ie1le^. been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
for the co-opi-rafive pnn‘iia<.c and ‘..iir oi uianiin* ■ .igiieii]1iir:il inrplriiiejif , miU'liinery recom- 
will also prove a great biKii I . and a lew siieb . nn iidi d by lln* DritnitiiiciH and to USo 
stores have l)ei*n e<slab]{<-tii‘d in Madias, liengal lln- propt'i’ inannu's and tin* eortilled 
and bombay. tin* la^t named province having \e.ii«*tirs oi si'eds. “ Wlien-ver agriculture and 
no less than ir». eo-oinTution liavr experienced, the assist- 

,u»ei‘ whieli iiwli can derive from asso- 


Co-operative loi flir* join! s.ib- ol 

produce are heeouiing popular .is M)*u|H‘i.‘d ive 
credit thrives agriculliirists beeonie less 
deiN'ndent on liKial traders. While liiirma 
led the way by starting societirs lui the joint 
sale of patldy, the niosl interiMting d^-vvlop- 
meiitn in the direction have taken pIjut in 
Bomliay. Societies for tlie sale ol agrienltiiral 
commodities, chiefly cotton and jaggery liave 
been started In several disl)Ui> in the Deeean i 
and the Kariiatak. In addition tV-dit Swiefies 
and Central Banks, in insiny parts oi llie eoiintiy i 
again, arr.uige tor the joint s.ile ol proiluee.' 
Di some jihwies Credit HiK-ietl. .s uiidnlsike tin*' 
joint purchase of agrii’iiltin.il iin|ileiiu nts lor 
members, will le in otliei- sepii.iti* reg|..leied 
Hucieiies are. started lor the pm pose wUer!- the 
system of Central llatik.^ h.i'. di'Vi-lo|h>d on 
right, lines this vvoik is taken ov« r by lliese 
Banks tor the Societies alliliated to the IJjuiks. 

Efforts liavi iieen made in some pirt^ oi the 
comitrv to solve liie proiilein ol milk-sujiply — 
to reduce the, price and men asv the piiiilv — 
by starting co-operafivc il.iines, eompo'-ed 
either totally ot gaoli.-. or iiiilkiiu ii or the 
'pEoduct'rs and tlie coiisimK'i'h togi ther. Then- 
are 11 dairies in Jtomliay. 11 in Bengal, :: ejichiii 
'JMbar and the rnited Ihovinees anil the f.'cntral 
Provinces and 1 each in Mvsoie and J'suoda. 
Co-operative creanierii-s and ghee producing 
' societies liave also been started in one or two 
provinces. Anotlicr iiitcresiing development 
fs the starting of Catlle-in-eeding Societies in 
the Ck^ntral Provinci-s and elsewhi'rc. It i.s 
anticipated tliat these Soeieties will assist in I 
' suppling the keen demand that exists for! 
» bulls of good stock. Agrieultiiral Stores have j 
been worked with a certain amount of success in 
Bombay and Madras, and Supply Societies have 
been organized in Bimgal and t lie Punjab. In I 
, several provinces tficre arc Societies for rice- ' 
' hulling, the manuiacturc of jaggery and for | 
Uft Irrigation. Ginning on co-operative lines ! 
..^^bas also been attempted. 


nation vvilh the otlii-r thi-.v are last developing 
.1 truly org.inie coniii'ction.'’ If t-lie reorgaui- 
..di.ui ol Indimi agnciilniie grows apace with 
till' hpii-ad ol ro-o|K>i'ation, there is no doubt 
ili.it jiiral India will soon present a liai>pier 
outlook than ir. iloi-s now. 

Recent Developments in Policy.-- 
ill .Inly I'd I, the Govenimriit of India 
issued a lengthy Jtesolijtion on co-operation 
111 India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the last ten years. Though the Xlcso- 
lution Wits optimistic in tone, it criticized im- 
liartialiy tile drawbacks of tliis new movement 
in J lulia. It particularly emphasised the 
urgency of a jiroper finuncial organisation 
of socii-tu'H and stated tliat the rcsponsibilties 
introduced by tlie .-iddition to the co-oporatlvo 
organizatiim ot eciiiral and provincial banbs 
are a bcrious eiiaracter. To supervise the 
relations ol siicii in^tiliitions wlUi tlio money 
market on the one hand, and with their oon- 
stituc-nt societies outlie other, is a task which 
requires a f'OUHiderable degree of 
skill, aittl the administration of the whole 
co-operative inovcraeiit in the stages abovo 
, tliat of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
' attfiition of Government and of the people ** 
In October, the Imperial Government appointed 
.i I'oiniuiffiM- iimler Sir Iklward Maclagati 
fo exauune wlmther the inoveuieut especially 
111 its bigiicT stuges and In Its finuncial aspect 
was progrossiiigoii sound lines and to suggest 
any measures ol improvement which seemed 
to be irquircd, The enquiry was to be directed 
pi iniarily to an examui ation of bu(^ matters 
as llie constitution and working of Central 
and Provincial Ihinks, the financial connection 
between tlie various parts of the co-opcretlve^ 
organization, the audit, luspootion, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the utiliza- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry WM, however, in no way rigidly Umit- 
ed by the Government of India, for the Com- 
mittee could at its discretion conndcr and <"*^0 
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. regarding any Important 
aspect of the co-oiM^rativc movement. In 
Its report, which was issued in Sentemher 
1915, the Committee stated that it had not 
confined ita enquiries to the subjects referred 
to It, lOr it had to recognise that the financial 
welure of tee higher stages of the oo*operatlvo 
mtem was largely based on the soupdness of 
tee foundation. At the outset it may be 
- temarked teat in view of tec present prepon- 
derance in tee number of agricultural credit 
aooieties and tee similarity of the general 
- principles which guide all dosses of co-operation, 
tee Berort deals mainly with the institutions 
establiteed for providing agricultural credit. 

Main Recommendations.— In treating oi 
primary societies the report iKiiuts out 
the cstrismo care necessary in the lor- 
mation of new societies and urges the 
importance, from the standpoint of elficicncy 
and financial stability, of systematica Jly incul- 
cating the principles of co-operation. 

Btress is laid on the encouragement of thrift, 
and tee Oommittce thinks that every effort 
should be made to incrciise the amount of local 
deposits in societies. It is recommendud that 
tee bye-laws of societies should bo so framed 
as to allow the Annual General Meeting to 
assess and fix every year the total borrowing 
power of tee Committee and the iionnal maxi- 
mum borrowing power of cacli member. The 
Committee advocates the taking of sureties in 
all cases and the rigorous exaction of the 
sureties* liability when necessary and deprecates 
an extensive use of mortgages. While advo- 
cating the full use of Uie existing law in respect 
of recoveries from members, it has refused to 
support tee claim put forward for a summary 
procedure in the execution of decrees aind 
stron^y deprecates the use of Govenunent 
agency for the recovery of debts due to societies. 

> In tee opinion of the Committee it is necessary 
for all oo-operative institutions to build up a 
Beserve Ji^ind in the sense of surplus assets, 
and to make every effort to accumulate an 
** owned '* capital to supply their working 
needs and to meet the claims of credi- 
. tors on liquidation. Stress is laid on the 
' necessity in the case of primary sueiet .e^ wliieh 
take deposits of providing for tliciusclves 
either by thedr own investments or by airange- 
jnentswlth the financing iastitution.s uii ade- 
quate fluid resource. Atier butlj^tying tbt* 
reqalrements in tltls direction, where ueces.snry, 
primary societies should be left Ui ul iUzc ilicir 
surplus assets in their own Imsincss. 'J'lie 
function of supervising tlie. primary bocletics 
devolve^, according to tec Committee, on the 
^ societies and can best be oarriod out by a btaff 
paid for by tee societies and icsjmnbihlo to 
teem as also to their financing institutions. 
ICbesowutiOB, it is added, can bo performed 
most in conformity with true co-operative 
methods by the formation of guaranteeing 

g Dions of sodotieson what is known as the 
anna model. These Unions form a link be- 
^ tween the financing agencies and the societies 
^and bring the societies together most effectively 
lor the purpose of mutual supervision, assess- 
ment of credit and recovery of loans, in the 
view of the Committee, a guaranteeing Union 
of some kind is advisable where the financing 
^ agency is a Central Bank, and essential In 


cases where a Bank dealing with a whole pfo<* 
Vince attempts to deal vdth Bocieties without 
the intervention of a Central Bank. Central 
Banks ate at present of three classes according 
as their shareholders are all individuals, all 
socielies, or some individuals a/id some sode* 
ties, and while advocating the dSsappeaxance of 
tile first class and tlie ultimate ado^ion of the 
Micond, the Committee believes that for the 
pn^Bciit the thiid or mixed form of constitution 
offers tile best advantage. To balance tee ox- 
ci;bsi;s and doQciencies in Central Banks and to 
supply them witii funds it advocates the found- 
ation at an (iarly. date of a oo-operatlvo 
institution at the head of each province which 
dot's not now possosB one. These institutions 
too should in the Committee's opinion bave 
a mixed constitution in whidi individuals and 
co-opt:r:itive Banks should both be represented. 
In view of the peculiar nature of co-opor- . 
ative finance, tec Committee recommends that 
the period of deposits accepted by oo -operative 
Institutions siiould ordinarily be as long as 
possible, but that only in very special oases 
wlutre Central Bunks arc in a position to secure 
dubeniurt's on immoveable property should 
(‘.apital b(i raised by debentures. The necessity 
for building up an owned caidtal Is em- 
pha.-iKcd us also the special necessity for 
central financing institutions ,to equilibrate 
their finances. The Committee comments on 
the absence of facilities for discounting co- 
operative paper and on the urgency, under the 
circumstances, of Central Banks maintaining 
fluid rcsouroca sufficient to meet half 1|ho 
deposits due for repayment within the next 
twelve montlis, a standard of one-third being 
sufficient in Uie case of Provincial Banks. As 
in the case of primary societies, central institu- 
tions too may after satisfying tec requirements 
in this rcspcci be left to utilise their surplus 
assets in tlieir own business. The Committee 
rc(X)giiiseB teat its recommendations regarding 
the fluid resource will entail a diBanangement 
of existing financial conditions and will in 
many eases involve a considerable raising of 
existing margins between the borrowing and 
lending rates. The Committee insists on tee 
vital importance of proper audit and super- 
vision. In the case of Central and Provincial 
Banks the audit of accounts should be done on 
payment cither by professional or Government 
agency, the Begistrar bdng responeible for tee 
inspection and general supervision of these 
societies. Pih* primary societies, the Committee 
thinks teat tec auditing staff may be divided 
into two sections (a) a staff maintained by 
Government for super-audit and (5) a staff 
maintained by (x>-opcrativo Institetlons for 
oiiginal audit. The only prominent admlnls- . 
Native concession recommended by tee Com- 
mittee is tee introduction of a q>ocla] procedure 
for recovery in liquidation. Ami another 
concession which may be much availed of If 
adofitcdis the suggestion teat where loans 
under tee Agriculturists* Loans or tee Land 
Improvement Loans Act are being given by 
Government on a large scale it should^ open 
to societieB to reoolve such loans for distriboBioii 
to their members. The Cknnmittee leoognuMs ' 
teat with the growth of co-opwatlon a new 
factor in dlstxlot administration bns oome into \ 
being and teeiefore desires teat the X>Milot// 
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t, OIBoer be entitled to attend all meetings of 
y -'Oentral Banks In his Juilsdiotion, though it 
' denreeates the devolution to the District Officer 
r>' of duties assigned under the Act to the Begin- 
timr, orany general arrangement lor making 
him an ex-ojficio Chairman of the Central 
Bank at Dotrict Headquarters. The Com- 
mittee recommends that two controlling 
" offlceis should be employed In each pro- 
vince and that there should be a Begistrar or 
Joint Begistrar for every 1,000 or fraction of 
1,000 societieB registered. The Begistrar shonid 
be a whole time officer and his post should bo 
' ' Induded as a Collector's post in ttie cadre of the 
' Province, the special qualifleation for the post 
being that he ahoufd be well-veiscd in co- 
qpeiatlve literature relating to all countries 
and ahould. If possible, have gained some 
' personal experience of the subject in Europe. 
The Committee has examined a proposal for the 
- oo-ordlnatlon of certain economic departments 
; hicludlng those of Go-operation, Agriculture 
and Industries under a single officer of high 
standing in each province and has recommended 
that a move be made in this direction as 
opportunity offers. The need for closer control 
Oovemment over the objects for which the 
oo-opeiative organization is utilized and over 
the financial arrangements of the movement is 
emphasised and to meet the latter it is suggest- 
ed that an officer with co-operative experience 
be appointed to act as Adviser to the Local and 
Supreme Governments. The Committee has 
flnwy examined the effect on the co-operative 
movement of recent famuMis, of banking crisis, 
and of the present war, and states that tiie 
Government has hitlierto given direct financial 
aid to co-operation in tliree ways, only, iHz., 
(1) by the grant of initial advances to new 
societies, (2) by guaranteeing the interest on the 
debentures of the Bombay Central Bank and 
by, special advances in two rrovinccs to 
meet ffifflculties aniicipati^d in connection with 
the war. The Committee expressoB its conenr- 
renoe with the present policy of Government 
80 far as it represents a rejection of the system 
of money doles and of undue concessions, but 
points out that in order to make the move- 
ment self sufficing it w'ill be necessary to 
provide some means of rediscoimttng the 
nro-notes of societies either through the Presi- 
denoy Banks or by means of a State Co- 
operative Bank and recommend tliat a caicful 
examination bo made of this question. The 
recommendations of the Committee arc under 
eoDsldciation by Government. 

Ctovernment Action- — ^Thc mmor rccom- 
' mendatlons made liavc already been given ctfcct 
to, but the opiniooB of the Jxical Governmimts 
t ' were Invited on the important ones. 
These opinions were published by the Govern- 
ment OX India in September 1917 in response 
. to a deXuend in the imperial Legislative 
'CouncU. The Government of India has not 

passed orders on the recommendations In 

. Ibe U0it of the opinions of the Local 
Governments. The views of the Local Govem- 

; ment differ very widely and clearly showed 

-’'that a uniform system cannot be introduced 
A in provinces with diverse conditions. The 
ApBesoilbed standard of fluid resources Is con-i 
v'Asnnnd by scmie provinces, others object to 
use of, the Beserve Funds ^ •societies Ini 


their own baslnoss, and a majority dlsappuove 
of the proposed appointment of an expert 
co-operator with the Government of India. 
Wliue practically all approve of a summary . 
process of recovery for the duos of members of 
societies in liquidation. Several pro^ncea 
have already decided to take action on such of 
the recommendations as are approved by 
the Boglstrars and are suitable to local con- 
ditions. Witti a view furtiier to elicit opinion 
on the recommendations, a special conference 
of the Bi'gtstrars was convened in August 1018, 
to which all the Begistrors aud a few selected 
non- •fficial co-opijrators- were invited. The 
Gonfercnctf passed several important resolu- 
tions, adopting the Committee's suggestions 
.aiiouf tile utilization of reserve funds and the 
acceptance of s.avings dipoBlts by primary 
socdt'ties and disapproving generally of the 
recommendation about the standard of fluid 
resource to b(‘ maintained by central institutions. 
The Confe.reuce also had under consldeiation 
the suggestion made by the Committee on . 
co-opi^mtion lliat lis the financing of the move- 
ini-nt involved grave difiicultles which baffled 
solution uiilcsK tlic discounting of pro-notes 
urrangi'd through an Imperial State Bank oc 
th? several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
tor. A pro])osal was made for the appointment 
ot an expert CV>mmit.lee, but the Government 
of India have' praoticaily shelved it by Insisting 
that they would assemble tlie Committee, at 
some date convenient to them. 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.-— It is 
hardly po-sible, to appreciate the effect ot 
the co-o;>er.itive movtuuent In enabling tho 
agriculturists to resist the rigours of a famine 
as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
the co-operative organisation. For, after the 
Iiitrodiiction of tho co-opexatlvo movement 
ill India, tho country has not been affected fay 
any widespread famines like those thwngh ' 
whieh the greater portion of the country passed 
in i8iW-l900. The agricultural season of- A 
191.S-1U, iiow(>v( r, will put the co-operative '' 
orgai isation in most provinces to a very ^ 
severe test. I’licre ha.-^ , occasionally btxm soaioity 
verging on famine in Bombay aud tho Unfl^d '' 
Provinces but in neither of the two provinces was , 
the distress sufiicdeiitly crushing or Widespread ' 
to nmder the assistance provldod by the ' 
societies inadequate for the needs of membem. 
With a better appreciation of the dependence ' 
of the agriculturist on seasonB, and a more 
systematic management of the -funds of G^tial 
Societies it is anticipated that in futme the 
Hituatloii arising out of a failure of rains wlllA 
be satisfactorily met. In 1918 and the follow- 
ing months practically the Whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this orlili 
was a tendency to wltiidiaw deposits from 
non-oo-operative InstitutlonB and place tbm 
in co-opciatlve banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of Influences into 
and there was a temporary tendency to wlthua# 

deposits and a temporary cessation of new 

deposits. Obe disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of ' the year 1914-16, the sitnatlon beoame 
practically normal. In two of the provlnoesA 
where the situation caused some anxiety 
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to the ceBsatloa of fmih dopoaits In Central 
Banks, tbe Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Bs.'5,U0,()U0 to Central Societies 
to be utiUied in case of uiscnt htans to agri- 
enltmal oocietles or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. On the wnole, thoroforo, the 
movement appears to have stoocl the test 
of the War much better than migliL have 
been expected. WhiJi* theielon! the eo- 
o^rative movcini'nt has a whole* been 
the cause of little, or no anxiety to the 
public as well as to the Rtate, Co-operative 
institutions in several provinces have borne 
their share of the burde.n of the War to th« 
best of their ability. In the Punjab a War 
Hospital was maintained by Co-oiv-rativi; 
8ooli'ti(‘H in one district and Swiietit's in all )j.'irts 
of tlU! province contributed lariely In vaiioiis 
War funds and charities and <litferrjit leliel 
funds. Large subscriptions 1o ihtj War J.o.'in 
wore made in Iteiignl, Itomhay. ihe ('enlral 
Provinces and the Ihiilcd Pro\inces. 

Defective Education. — It is the ex- 

perience of those who have to deal with the 
organisation and management of rural socie- 
ties that the sad state of education among 
the agricultural population is not only a real 
htndiance to the development of co-ojieraliou 
but seriously endangers its very existence. 
There are villages where no schools exist and 
Where there Is hardly one individual who can 
read and write tolerably well, in most vil- 
lages a few Uturato people can be found and 
It is these that form the nuclei of co-ojx'rative 
soeletiua. Tlielr ignorance in other infit1.(‘rs is 
often so abysmal that It is hardly possible to 
Instil into their minds even elementary notions 
. of co-operation. Happily there arc villages 
' 'Which are better off, wlicre a decent ponjcntagc 
^ the population is able to read and writi. 
and whore one llnda a dozen intelligent men 
' Who can understand the elements of eo-opera- 
tlon. In a large number of societies, as ha.«« 
been polDted out previously, the secretaries 
who are the real managers are not bmia 
dtde members. This, it may be urged, is con- 
.trary to a fundamental principle of co-oper- 
ation that there should be iiitenial maiiage- 
ment of tbe business, but it can scarcely be 
. help^ in a country where there arc only a 
low among the total village population able 
to keep their own accounts mucli less to 
undertake the management of a society. It is 
tme that co-operation provides a higher type of 
education, but when the groundwork itself is 
teeldng. It is imixissiblc to build up the super- 
. etmctuie. 


Social Reform. — Oo-opexatioli hao. In 

some places, stimulated the desire for education 
land members of rural sodeties have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society's Mpers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies. There arc a few cases where 
a society has set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notorious for their Intem- 
. perate habits and has in other ways worked tor 
I a better morality by insisting on a high stand* 
i ard of life. Societies liave occasionally oon- 
dcmiicd excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and have thus indiroedy < 
tiained members to tbe habit of thrift, laguld* 
ation of old debts again has been rendered 
possible to a great extent and many an agri- 
culturist who was formerly in a state of chronio 
iiidebtediit>8s has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from tbe necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit lias been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has b(‘i n calculated that in interest 
alone tlie agriculturi^ts of India, by taking 
loans from Co-oiH;rative Credit Societies instead 
of from the vilbigi; iiioney-leiiderB, aieeveu now 
savin g thcmst'lves from an nnne Glossary burden 
.•t at least 20 luJvhs of nirtr.s The village rates 
• of interest liavo nafiirally gone down consi- 
derably and tile Sowkar is, in most places 
not the terror and tlto forix* that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
bcnclicial result that the agriculturist has 
kmmt to conduct bis own work more effici- 
ently. 'Thrift has been encouraged and tbe 
value of savings better appreciated. Partici- 
pation in the management of societies has 
brought home' to the members the important 
Icbsous of self-help and self-reliance ; tte 
most important aebjevement of co-operation 
has been the insUlling of a sense of com- 
munal life — a feeling of "iril for each and 
each for all " amongst the members of a co- 
operative body. If these signs become as 
common as they are now rare, and if, over 
and above the economic benefits achieved by 
it, co-operation succeeds in its true aim— the 
building up of the character of tbe people 
and the promotion of their welfare by the in- 
culcation of the ideas of thrift and the princl- 

8 1cs of self-help, and, above ail, by showing 
be wisdom ot mntual help and brotherlinoss 
amongst tlic neigiibours— a resuscitation of rural 
life such as is conducive to more quickened 
national progre^s.s will not be far off. 




The Women’s Medical Service for India. 

TMb Service whidi was recently inaugurated ; are deputed. After this period of probation 
under the auspices of the late I.ady Bar- has been satisfactorily passed their appolnt- 
dinge, it included in the National Asso> j meuts are confirmed. The services of Members 
datlon for supplying female medical aid to may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
the Women of India, gcnfirally known as the ■ spc(‘ial institutions, wliich may be responsible 
Countess of Buffeiiu’s Fund and is udminis- ! for wliolc or part of tbc pay. 

tered by the Central Committee of that Fund.! .pov The rnte^. of nav are as follows:—* 

Wie Govenini^t of India has so far allotted the | During prohation Jls. 350 per month : there- 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- . after Us. 400 up to the end of the 4th year: 

ftt«;-tioned cadn^ IS its. /!50 from thb 6th to the 7tli year : Be. 600 
twenty-five first class medical women, of wluch f„,ni the 8th to the 10th year : and Bs. 560 
number five is for the purpose of forinuig a after the lOth year. But no member can be 
reOTivc. Bcrarntmcnt of the service is confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
iMde (a) in India by a medical sub-committpe passed an examination in such vernacular as 
Sii?? Comimttcc which includes tiie » i|,e Provincial Conimittco shall prescribe, 

Director-General, Indian Medical ScrMce, the within one year of her appointment. In 
Hwiomry Secretary to tlic Ceiitml Committee, addition suitable quarters are provided free of 
Wd a first-class medical woman; (5) m Liiglaiid, rent: or a house rent allowance to be deter- 
by a Bub-committeo, consisting of a medical mined by tlie Provincial Committee may be 
man Md two nicdiciU w;om< n conversant granted in lieu of it. 

conditions in India, to be nominated by the , - ..l « • -i*. j ^ 

Home Committee nf the Oiuntcss of Dufleriii’s . "c*nbcrs of the Service are ^iputted to 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the ' 

interfere with their qfHciiU duties, and the 


sub-committees perform 

duties of a medical board examining candidates , .. x j * 

“““ ‘•“‘y 

after invalidmg. 


mine whether such duties are thus InteriEered 
^ ^ ^ , i with. Except in vciy special cases retiiement 

The Central Comimtieo doUjrmines what is compulsory at the ago of forty-eight. A 
proportions of the iiiembcis of the Service is to , member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
be recraited in England and in India respite- or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
tivcly. In the original constitution of the sufficient to pay her passage to England. 
Service, duly qualified medical women who are t.. 

in the service of, or who have rendered approved ^ Hples. (a) Casual I^ve, which la 

service to, ''the Comitess of Duiferin's Fund, leave on fuU i«y for a few dam 

are to have the first claim to appwiniincnt, and to intcmipt duty, <6) 

thereafter special consideration is to be paid , ^lavc, w^ch is leave on Ml pay rad 

to the claims of candidates who have qualified ■ *5®***]^ provide a month fl holiday In the 

in local institutions and of those who arc natives ' be granted during the 

of India accumiiiated up to a limit of tfaiee 

^ •' moi)1,lis. (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 

Qualifications.— The qualifications arc monl,h» for each year of duty, the latter In- 
that the candidate must be in) a Britisb . cluduig privilege leave and casual leave. Fint 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in furlough is not granted till alter four yean of 
a British Colony or in llritisli India, or a person duty, and moii; ttian eight montlis lurlougb 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince is not granted at one time. Study leave may 
or Chief under the suzerainty of ITis Majesty also oe granted not exceeding three mnnftbif . 
exercised through the Covornor-Gcueral ol at a time and up to nine months during the 
India or through any Governor or other whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General «£ two years, (c) Extraordinary leave at ray 
of India. (6) Must bo between the ages of time at the discretion of the Central Committee, 
twenty-four and thirty at. entry, (c) She must ■ When on furlough or sick leave the allowraoes 
be a first-class^ Medical Woinaa, t.e., she must arc half the average montlily pay of the six 
possess a medical qualification rcgistcrublo in months presence on duty immediately pioced- 
fihe United^ Kingdom under the Medical Act, ; iiig the taking of the leave. There are no 
or ra Indian or _ Colonial qualification other ' allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
than L.M.&S. or Licentiate of a Medical College, i Lady appointed in En^ond receives a sum of jk 
Id India registerable in the United Kingdom ’£70 to cover her passage rad inddental ex- 
under that Act : but this condition docs not ' penscs. 'J’licre arc also allowanccB to cover the 
■ apply at the original constitution of the Service ! cost of joumevs by rail rad road, 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 1 tImtb is also to be a PmviilAnt iPnn<i 

■■ memoir io^tribmte^ionSly^SjLW^e^? 

Sida!^ mu^?m?uc^a ceriificate of Salary, the Association contributSa 

Crntral Comin?«^ I amount, rad each subscriber’s account 

character. But the central committee re- j iFranteri fnfamsf nn f.ha 


.serves the power to promote to the service 
, ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked cap^ty. Mem- 
JbeiB of the Service are required to engara for 
. - « Those 


being granted interest on the amonnt standlnu 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per rannu^ 
** or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
invest without risk to the funds of the ' 
ciatioD.** , 


.duty anywhere in India or Burma. 

csorulted in Enslrad serve for six months, rad | 

' . -tiMae ncniited m India for three months, in a > „ . 

Hospital of the Province to which they joompleting five yean* service, or in the evenf 


Tbc Member loses her contributionB if she . 
resign (except on account of ill-bealth) bofotCL ^ 




THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN S FUND. 


The National Association for supplying female 
medical aid to tlie women oi India at once one of 
the most efficient as it Is among the most useful 
and benevolent institutions in India, is tlie oiit- 
oome of tlie work of the Countess of JJulIerin and 
Ava during the time of her husband’s Vicc- 
royolty. The late Queen Victoria drew the 
attention of the Ckiuntcss, on the departure 
of the latter for India, to the question of 6up> 
pll^g medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest in 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 
Bbe found that, though certain great efforts 
were being made in a few places to provide 
isinal A attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
and diapcnsarlea for women, and although 
' mlaaionary effort had done much, and h^ 
Indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
tteera Into the field, yet takhig India as a whole, 
its women, owing to the *' puidah '* system, 
were undoubtedly without tliat medical aid 
Which Suiopeon women were accustomed to 
oonaider as absolutely necessary, in the 
ConnteBB’ own words written in 1880 after the 
movement bod been started : *‘l found that 
even in cases where nature, if left to herself, 
* would be tlie best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the BO-callcd midwife led to iufluite mis- 
diief, wldch might often be cliarocteriscd os 
ahominably eruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people of India could be made 
to realise tmtt their women have to bear more 
than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that It rests with the men of this country 

S d with the women of other nationalities to 
leve them of that unnecessary burden, then 
auidy the men would put their shoulders to 
the wheel and would determine that wives, 
monttiBiB and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, in times of sickness and 
^in, have every mlief that human skill and 
tgadcr nursing could afford them... T 


I thought that if an association could be formed 
I wliich sliould set before itself this one single 
I object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
' relief to the women of India, and which sliould 
carefully avoid comproinising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controveislal 
subjects and by working in a strictly unsecta- 
rian spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to cominaud the support and sym^thy 
of every one in the country who hoSi^romeii 
dependent upon him.** 

Initiation of the Scheme. — Lady Dufle- 
cin's plans were warmly received by the public 
all over India. The scheme was drawn out 
and jpubhshcd in the different dialects. The 
associutiuji w’os named ** The National Asso* 
ciatiou for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India,’* and tlie money for its 
supiwrt, as it was received, was credited to the 
** Countess of Duiferin’s Fund.** The afladit 
of the Association w'cre managed by a central 
committee of which the Countess of Dufleiln 
during her stay in India was President. Bnneo 
Associations, each independent for financial and 
administrative purposes, but linked with the 
central committee, were formed in most purtB 
of the country, and the work may be sua to 
have started from August 1885. The objects 
of the Association are thus sot-forth In ItB 
pubbeations. — ^I. Medical tuition, mcliiding the 
teaching and* training in India of women as 
doctors, hospital asslstaats, nurses, and mid* . 
wives. 11. Medical relief, induding the estab* 
lishing under female superintendence, of dis*- 
pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of . 
women and children; the opening of female ' 
wards under women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dupensafies ; the pro* ' 
vision of female medical officers and ameii* 
dants for existing female wards; and^ths 
founding of hospltius for woniDa where gpeiMf X 



The Dufferin Fund. 


Uadi or endowmenta are forthcomlngi 
m. The supply of trained female nnises and 
' mSdwlveB for women, and nurses for children 
In hospitals and private houses. 

Within fom% years from its inception tliere 
wen in eadstonce twelve hospitals tor women 
' and fifteen dispensaries, most of which were 
offloered by women, and all more or less closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
‘ subscriptions collected there was enough to 
, set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
. fund; and also six medical, twelve nursing 
and two hospital assistaiit scholarshiiw had 
been provided for. 

(Irowth of Scheme. — ^Tbe first regular train> 
tng school in India for the instrueiion of 
native pupils in medical and surgical nursing, 
.and In midwifery was established in 1886 by 
the Bombay Branch of the Association in con- 
nection with the Cama Hospital in Bombay. 
This la a civil institution under Government 
management^ and is solely for women and 
eblldron of all castes and denominations. In 
connection therewitli is the Allblcss Obstctriciil 
Hospital and the Jailer Suleiman Disprnsarv 
tor women and children. Ihe preseut pliysi- 


olan-in-ebarge Is Miss A. tf. Benson. 
(Lond). 

There are thirteen Provincial Branches work* 
Ing under the central committee ; and attached 
in some manner, or aflillated to the piovln* 
dal branches, there are about one hundred 
and forty Jjocal and District Associations or 
Committees engaged in furthering the work of 
the Association. There are one hundred and 
fifty-eight hospitals, wards, or dispensaries of 
various kinds for the medical relief of close 
on one and a quarter million women and 
clilk 'sn ; and the value of the InstitutlonB 
engaged in the work of the Association woa 
estimated at over GO lakhs of rupees. 

Annual Report. — ^Thc Beport of the Amo- 
ciation is published annually, and can be 
c»btaiucd citlier from tho Buporintendeot of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
loading booksellors, the price b^g one rnpee. 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the centres worked by tho Dufferin llmd 
uniformly soattered over the Indian Peninsula* 
and illuBtratos how the Association has taken 
root in the country. The Honorary Secretary 
is Lt.-Col. Sir James Eoborts, i.m.8. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show flic complete 
chain of efflciontly-iiarsod hospitals wliich 
exists In England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally coutred in the 
Bengal. Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where xhe chief liospitals in the Prt'sidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large privat** 

. staffs are maintained, available to the general 

n 'llic on payment of a prescribed scale of 
. These hospitals aLso act as training 
Instltations, and tuni out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nuisos, botli to meet ilieir own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way ihe supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily lucreascd. In Bombay 
ihe organisation ha^ gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of tlic Bombay Presidency 
Noising Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, : 
Bombay. Tliis is comijosed of repre- 
sentatives of tho various Nursing Asso- > 
dattons In charge of individual hospitals, 
and works under tlie Government. Tlie ! 
principle on which the relations of this Asso-; 
datlon with the Local Associations is governed ; 
Is that there shall be central examination and ! 
oontrol combined with comjdetie individual I 
autonomy in administration. i 

Nnraliig Bodies.— The Honorary Secretary 
. of the Oaientta Nursing Association Is Mr. 

' B. A. B. Beynold& the Presidency General •' 
' Hnpltsl. The address of the Mayo Hospital | 
Association is In Strand Hoad. In 
‘ fiiidnis there Is the General Hospital, with a 
‘ Of 02 nunee, the Government Matenuty i 
jBO^itol* the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
^p^gH^ho Bo^psta Hoipltal and the 


I Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
; sldcncy was amongst the first in India to 
, realise the value of nursing In connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
i tlie initiative of Mr. L. H. W. Forrest at St. 

I George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
i nursing cadre for the liospital was cstabUshed 
I together witli a small stall of nurses for private 
! cases. This was followed by a similar move* 

; meiit at the .1. J. and Allied Hospitals and alter* 

' wards spread to oMier hospitals In the Presldemgr. 

I Ultiiiiately, the Government laid down a da* 
finite principle with reganl to the financial aid •; 
whlcli ttiey would give to such Instituticnis, y, 
agrei'iug to contribute a sum equal to tlUit 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Goveniment 
I tliat each nursing association attoidied to « 

' liospital should have a definite oonstltutiOD, 
and consequently ttiesc bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1800. 

By degrees substantial endowments have 
built up, although tho Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual snbscrlpticnia ' 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations ore:— 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary: D. W. Wilson, St. Gcoige’s 
Hosidtal, Bombay. 

J. J. Hosjfital Nnrslng Assoolatloo. 
Secretary : A. G. Gray, JamsetJI Jijibliai 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Gokaldas Tejpol Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Secretary : Baliimtullab Oairl]ii- 
bhoy. 

Cama Hospital Noising Asaodatlon. Hbiu ^ 
Secretary : H. MapnaAten, EsQ. 
Address— Caoia HoapItsI, B^biy. 



Nursing Bodies. 


Soifoon Hospital Nursing Association. 
AddreBS— Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Association. 
Address — Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

After further experience It was felt thtat it is 
vndealrablc to have a considerable number of 
detached and Independent nursing associations, 
tndnlng and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
oertlflcation. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came Into existence in the 
year 1910. This is an Association formed 
portly of rcpicscnt.ativcs of all alii Hated iissoci- 
atlons and partly of direct represent.afivi^ of ! 
Government, the Snrgcon-Gonernl Avith the j 
Government of Bombay always being the chair - 1 
man. It is financed paitly from the produet ; 
of endowments and partly from contributions j 
Irom the Govcminont of India. If siibsc- 1 
quently further funds are nccdc<i they an* to be I 
provided by contributions from tiic aflliiattMl | 
Associations. | 

The principle on which the Bombay l*residc*n - 1 
cy Nursing Association works is a e<‘ntral sysii iii i 
of examination, <y‘itiflcution. i‘t■Ki^ 1 ru 1 I 01 I and I 
control. It is now tlie only nursing, exa mining, j 
regtotering and certifying body in tlio Bombay ; 
Presidency. At the same time, the icHiSil jlsso- { 
ciations retain entire charge oi their local tiinds 
excepting P^vident funds Avhich Iima'c been 
transferred to tliu f'entral fund, and also entire* I 
. control of the nurses when tii'y are in tlieirj 
employment. In a sentonee, the ])iinelplo is [ 
central examination and eeriilleation and loeni I 
control. By degrees it is lioped to lu* able to I 
, establish the principle that none but nurses i 
registered under or ccilifli'd by this associat.ion ; 
. shidl bo employed in any Government inst if uf ion. | 

The Association commenced its ojn'rations on 
the Ist April 1911. The institutions rceogni7.i*d i 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses .nt 
present are — St. George’s ilospitsil, .1. .T. Hospi- i 
tal, Gama and Allblcss Hospitals in Bombav. 
the Civil Hospital, Karaelii, the H. and P. (Tvil 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, and the Sassoon Hospital 
In Poona, and the following lor the training of 
midwives; — The Gama and Allbk'ss llnsiitals, 
8t. George's Hospital and tin? Itai Mf»tlibai Hos- 
In Bombay, and tlie Sassoon Hospital in 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
bU members on the basis of a Provident fund 
and a Nursing Xteserve lias been establislicd for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — ^The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o Greaves Cotton JL Co., 
Bombay. 

Lady Mlnto Nnrsind Service.— In 1905, 
there was one organisation existing In the Pun- 
^ Jab and the United Provinces called the Up- 
* Oountry Nursing Association for Europeans in 
1 Aa, wUoh was established in 1892. This 
AsiociatlOD carried out very useful work in cer- 
tain paita of India, but was hampered by want 
. of funds. For this reason It was found im- 
possible to extend their organization and the 


urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at charges within the reach of all classes 
was much required. The late Lady Ounon 
worked energetically to provide on enlarged 
nursing organization, but prlndpally for finan- 
cial reasons, was unable befor^ leaving India 
to bring her scheme to fniitlon. The Home 
Committee of the existing Association recog- 
nizing tlie need of expansion approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 and begged 
her .assistance and co-operation. Alter mudi 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
iiiLssionors of Provinces, the present Association 
M’as cstablislu*d. In 190C an appeal was made 
by Lady Minto to the public both in England 
; and India to start an endowment fund. This 
I appeal was most generously responded to. 
j I'lach ye.ar the endowment fund has gradually 
: increased, and with the assistance of a Govern- 
! ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
j Hshed in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nnclcns. To .avoid confusion witli other Asso- 
ciatioiiH, the enlarged organisation, by request 
I of the Home Committee, was named “ Lady 
I Minto's Indian Nursing .^.ssociation.** carrying 
j on tlie same work as before, namely, that <S 
, selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 

! and iiuikiiig the nce(*RsaTy arrangements for 
{ their iTansl'er to India. Hon. Secretary, 

I Lieut.-Co]. Sir .T.U. Boberts, G.I.E., I.M.8., Simla; 

I Hon. Secretary, Home Branch, Lleut.-Col. 
i Sir Warren Crookc- Lawless, Eilcrone. Cloyne, 

! Co. t!ork. 

I Nurses* Organisations. — ^Tho Trained 

j NurKos* Assochition ot India and the Association J 
' of Nursing Superintendents of India are not . 
; Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 

} but arc orgaTtizations with a membership wholly r 
I of niirsf's with the avowed objects of iiuproving 
! and unifying nursing (Mliitation, promoting 
; esprit de corps among nn/scs, and upholding 
the dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The ARKOdations have a membej^ip of 202, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
cuiintrics, Europeans, Americans, NeW Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
utioii of SnjHTjntcndcnts was started in 1905 
as tbc Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Puujab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the conutry to such an extent that the 
name wiis changed to include the whole ^ 
India. I'lic Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions have since become affiliated with the 
International Council of Nmses. 

Below arc given names of Officers of the 
Associations : — 

Trained Nurset^ Association of India. 

President, Miss Bartleet, Peach Cottage, 
Coonoor. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mtas 
Thacker, Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

Ateooiation of Sumiag Superinten^iOe. 

President, Miss Dent, Madras ; Hon. Seerelary - 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Blackaby, South yuio* / . 
Colaba. 
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Stock Exchange. 


I'hcre are about 365 Share and Stock Brokers 
In Bomlmy. d'hcy can-y uu business) in the 
Brokers* Hall, nought in 1809 from ilie fiiiuls of 
tlie Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
farmed to facilitate the negotintions uiul the 
Bale and purchaac of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tliroughout the i'ri'Sideiu'y of Ltom- 
bay. Their powers are derniod by rules and 
relations framc'd by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the geiienil body of Bi-okei-s. 
Tho Board has the power to fl\ the rate's in 
times of emergencies. It is coroposc'd of Sir 
Bhapurji Broacha (Chainnnn;, Mr. Burbhudas 
Jivandns ( Vice-Chuinnan ). IVlr. lilancrkjcr 
Festouji Bhanicha, Mr. Sfiapiirjcc Horahjci' 
Mahimvala, Mr. ^'as.scrwuiiji IMicimt'slut fvaraiii. 
Mr. Nagji Motichaiul, Mr. iliiachciid Vasaiiji. 
Mr. Bhaidas (Joculdas, Mr. Vadilnl l*un.iin> 
cliond and Mr. Jumnadas Morarjt (Secretary). 

At ilrst the admittance fee tor a broker was 
Kb. 5 which was gradually raised to Jls. 1,O(i0. 
The f<*e for tin* Broker’s eanl lia-- ineieaM'd 
and it was recently sold at TU. 0,000. 
Kie rules of the Association were revised 
In October 1910 and fium the Kew Year 
tlic purcha.><cr of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of tlie srlier. 
There arc two classes of ijxehuuge Broki'rs, 
Kuropcaus and Indians, tlic latter being ct*rt.i- 
hed lor recognition by the native stock lix- 
change. Business in Government I'aper and 
all other Trust <‘es’ Autlioris(‘(l Si'euriiii's is 
coiTlcd on under tho rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside tin* hail. 

In 2?ovemher 1917 a second Stwk E.vehangc 
w'os opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
ill Apollo Street . 'J'he din*el oi s rxchaiige, 

known till* Bombay Stock Exchange, Ltd., 
are The lion* b!c .Mr. I’lirsliot .‘Hilda's TIiaUhoMl.is. 
.u.li.F. (Cliairman). Tin* ilon'lih Mr. I'hiinilai 
V. Mi'lita, Till- Ibiirhlr Mr. Maiioiiu dMiai II:iji- 
biiai, Kai B:ili‘idni Si? .Sai U(fli,'uid llookani- 
chaiidiKt., Baiiinarayaii Hain:indiai..f.i'.. KI.rtNi 
Khiasi, .J.l*. (ol MihSis. Iliiji Klutsj), Baim-sh- 
wardiis Birlii (ol Bai liahadiir ShiMiaiayan. 
Bflddeodas), Goviudlal IMttv (oj Baja iialiadiu 
Shivlal Motilal), b.-i\inand;is Jiagba (ot Bai 
Babadur JUij'.ilal .Xbiiehand). Kastnoihhai M. 
Nagarsheti), Fateliehaudji .'tiii\a (oi 
liarnaiulrai Baijuath). JSiH liah.idiir .l:iiiiiial:il 
K. Buohliraj, .Miulanlal Cluiiidlny ^oj .Mi*s,srM. 
.Jooliariiuil Miidanlal.. 

For many ycais the Calcutta Share M:irket 
had Its meeting place in various gullies in the 


. busitieas quarter and was under no control 
i except, that of cstabUslied market custom, 
j In 1008 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
I elation was forinod, a building was leased 
j ill New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
! was formed, and the existing trade customs 
j were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
[duct ot biisiiicHs. Admittance os a member 
I of Stock Itlxchange Is by vote of tlic com- 
.niittic, and the entrance Ice is at present 
! Bh. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ially from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
; since . icre arc no settlement days, delivery Is 
j due flu* Kccoiid day afl.er the contract is passed 
, and .«;alcs of seeuritire an* ('ffccted for the most 
' part utidiT blank iransfers. AnoUier difference 
.in procedure as compared with the Ixmdon 
i Stock Exchange is that tlicTC are no ** Jobbers ** 

! in tho Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
I take th(*ir plu(‘(\ more, or less, are not compiled 
I to quote a buyer's and u seller's rate and are 
' Uiemselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
: upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
I willi Brokers. 

I Tlierc are about 150 members, besides outside 
' brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. Tho 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of hana 
fide Investment buBine.<is is comparatlvdy 
small and insuOident for the number of Brokers. 
The principal businoss transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Ijxchange is connected with 
tlic Bhan» in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, kOscel- 
lancous indiKstrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, .Sugar). Bailway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Dcbcnture.s, the latter comprulng 
those Ol Industrial concerns and Trustees* 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal ^ 4 "** 
Port Tru.st DebentuKS. When specul- 
ative oporatluns are being actively enga-. 
grd ill, wdiicli frequently take tlic form 
forward contracts for delivery in three months* 
tiiiii*, the value of securities cha nging haiwiff 
i may aggregate us much as a crore of Kupeea 
j per month, but since the trade is not constant 
; ainl om* year differs very much from another, 

I it w ould be di llicult to estimate what the average 
I annual turn over W'ould amount to. TOe 
• u.'..^uc)a1.ion has an honorary secretary and is 
' not at present afliliated to the Bengal Chamber 
' of (’ommerce. 



Indians Abroad. 


Tha Indlaa is naturally averse from emlgxa- 
ttOB beyond the seas. Nevertheless there are 
some hmidreds of thousands of Indians resident 
III other lands as labonrers, shopkeepers or 
PEOfeaBlonal men. Their total number rela- 
ttvcdy to the population of the Indian Empire 
Is very small being somotlilng under two million. 
In itself, however, it is considerable; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involvecl in the settle- 
ment of Indians, cltiier as indentured labourers 
In Grown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The right to migrate. — ^From the Impe- 
rial standj^nt the case of Indian migration 
to the Bdf-Rovernlng Colonics is much the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute. Ihcrc 
were two centres of difficulty— South Africa 
and British Columbia. In each country the 
sltnaticHi involved partJcnlar looiil problems 
of extreme difficulty. But l)ofOre passing to a 
disonsdon of them it is necessary to refer to i 
the larger question of the right of migration 
within &e Empire. The intense feeling aroused 
In India by the disabilities suifen^ by Indians 
' In the two countries earned was primarily due 
to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common rights of British citiztmship. 
Without attempting to define tile term "Jiiitish 


of definition as may be Imagined, it must suffice 
to observe that unrestricted migration within 
the Empire docs not appear to be the common 
rlidit of Uis Majesty’s subjects. Ihe laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-be immigrants hailing from any fiurt of 
the Ernmre. These laws have been enforced 
agaidst Englishmen on various grounds. The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and 
ft is on that ground that the Colonial objection 
to unieBtrlcted immigration from India operates. 
It iB unfortunately Inevitable that the problem 
annmes in tlie popular mind a racial com- 
pleacion. But in actual experience it is tlie 
dash of economic interests and the possible 
political difficulties involved in the settlement 


according to the rltea of a rdiglon pennlitiAg 
polygamous marriages could not be admlttaC 
The leaders of the agitation /n South Aftlca 
adopted passive resistance taotlcsi which 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen in 
Natal into conflict with the police. The sltna- • 
tion became acute, and a strong demand aroM ' 
in India for the apx>ointment of a Government - 
Commission to enquire into ^e whole queatlon. 
The Union Government appointed a Oomn^ 
Sion, and invited the Government cd India to ' 
Kond a representative. Sir Benjamin BobertBOD, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Frovlnoei^ 
was selected. The Commission report^ on 
the whole favourably to .tlio Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Act. 1014, gives effect 
to those flv<‘ of the 14 rtiroinmenaations made 
by the Commission M'hich necessitated legisla- 
tion. First by the deletion of certain worda 
from the Immigrants* Regulation Act, 1018, an 
Indl.on, married In aeeordmiee with the rites of 
; a religion by tlm ti^nets wherciof polygamy Is 
recognised, is enablt'd to introduce into the 
Union one wife .as well an her minor cbildmn by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other wife. Another recommendation of the 
commission to which clTcetis given is as follows ; ' 
An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
joint application to a magistrate or ma rriitgfi 
j officer, and on complying with certain prescribed 
formalities, obtain registration of such a unio n 
between thfjin as is de facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
valid and binding marriage between them With 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
in the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
I the tenets of the mliglon which they profess, 

I polygrimous marriagi^s are recognised. ^ 

I The third recommendation of the Gommlssion 
1 to which pffeet 1 s given is a provision for the ap- 
I pointint nt of Indian priests as marriage offloers 
j under the marriage laws of the several provinces 
of tlip Union. So far as Cape Colony is oonceni- 
I ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
I incdaii n ligion, under Act No. 1 of 1800, while 
! Lciw No. 10 of 1891 of Natal contelned a similar 
j provision. Under, the new Act any Indiaii 


lug Colonies which the statesmen of the Empire the purpose of the mairlago laws of any province 
have to take into account. of the Union, and a marriage solemnlBea by him 

In South Africa the trouble gathered will if solemnised in aerorffimcc with ttie rites 
round tlie dlsahiUties of Indians already settled formularies of his religion and without any 
there. The question of immigration restrlc- statutory words signifying the blnd- 

tionSk though important, held a less prominent of the ceremony, be recognised as 

Iriam In toe agitation. The most acute point valid. 

<«. State 01 the Uolon.to «.qth« [ 




enutumi ua InvMtou. 'Xt’iSlOT ‘ tet^ | “ uSTteSuiSS'S- 

Indian and European traders. While toe ™nx;racts. 

sontrov w was at Its height, an Act was , In British Columbia, the trouble oror 
inased in the union Parliament,, restrlotlng Indian immigration came to a head In ihe.CBiity ' 
entry into South Africa to toe wife or child of part of 1014, when a ship-load of TnAW . , . 
a Uwful Immigrant or resident who was the was despatched direct from toe Ter Bast to - 
wife or diild of a monogamous marriage. In Vancouver. It wae held up In the ■- 

a ease brought befeue the courts it was decided there for several weeks. The rsimfuffufs wero; 
that the only wife of a manioge solemidsed not allowed to land. An appeslto the ChnAf. 


Indians Abroad, 


ooiifti xesalted In the r^ecstlon of their 
. 'nlnlm, and eventnaily they were shipped bade 

> to India. The arrival of the Koniagata Ham 
' in Calcutta on September 20, 1014, was the 
. OOeaeitni of a most lamentable incident. Anti- 
' dpating an a^mpt to organise a political 
' demonstration, ihe authorities provided special 

trains to convey the returned immigrants to 
their homes in the Punjab, and had taken 
' power, under Ordinance V of 1914, to require 
them to do so; some sixty men immediately 
proceeded to their homes, but the balance 
under the leader, Gnrdit Singh, endeavoured to 
force their way to Calcutta. They were turned 
' bade by the Military, and whilst arrangements 
were being made for a seeond speejal train, 
opened dre on the Police and Ollicials. The 
Military dispersed tlie immigrants by fire, and 
the midoilty were afterwords . ‘arrested, l^ergt. 
Eastwood, Calcutta Police, and Mr. Lcinax, 
of the E. B. S. Bailway, were killed ; the I'unjab 
Police had one killed and six injured ; sixteen 
rioters were killed, as well as two onlookers. 
The Government of India appointed a cum* 
mission under tlie Presidency of Sir William 
Tincent to investigate the Tiiattor and it took 
evidence In Calcutta aud the Punjab. 

There are some 4,000 Indians already scf-tlcd 
In British Columbia, chiefly Sikhs. Tliey 
work as agrlcultuial labourers, in fac'torics and 
lumber yards, and also on the railwaj^a. The 
desire amongst them tu bring their uive.sand 
families out from India points to the fact that 
they are fairly prosperous and find the cun* 

> ditions of life in the Colony agreeable. The 
attitude of the Colonial authoriiic's towards 
them is governed by the gciu'ral objection to 
Asiatic Immigration. It is felt tliat the un- 
restricted ent^ of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia .08 a **\Vhitc 
man's country." The inirnigratiou of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea* 
ties with their Governments. The number of 
Japanese Is limited to a few Iniiidreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 600 
dollan on entry. 

An exaggerated danger. — Making every al- 
lowance for the Colonial standpoint, those; 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
eannot but feel that the fears that the self- 
fovemlng colonies maybe deluged by Indian 
Immigration ore greatly exeggerated. The 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
Is under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to bo found in tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million In British Guiana and the West 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Straits Settlements 

> and Jdalay States. Of tlie sclf-goveming 
Colonies South Africa bos by far the largest 
tharob her Indian population being a little 
under 100«000, Natal alone accoimtiog for 

' 188,000. But thlg is not the result of ordinary 
^ mlmtion. The nucleus of the South African 
Inman oommuuity was formed artiilcially by 
, Natal herself. Until 1911, when it was stepped 
bp the ^vemment of India, there was for many 
,.faaxB a steady stream of indentured Immi- 

> gtatlon Into Natal to supply labour to the sugar 
'’•atid other Industries of that cdony. The 

^^'.i^natiinl Increase of the Indian population In 
AMca Is now modi larger than Uie 


Increase by Immlgimtlon. In the whole Ana- 
trallan Gommonwealth there are not more 
than 7,000 Indians. The Dominion of Canada 
has 4,500 in all. The signlfloance of these 
trifling totals must be viewed In the light of 
the conditions prevailing in India. Hera It 
is trusb there Is a vast population. Were theae 
300 millions subjected to the economic oondl* 
tions of Europe, and were they Imbued by the 
adventurous and ambitions spirit of Europeansv 
there would be good ground for alarm m the 
Colonics at the possihility of an overwhelming 
influx of Indians. But those are precisely the 
condPions that do not obtain In the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour in India is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tea-planters of Assam are obliged to compete 
with tLa Crown Colonics in an elaborate qnitem 
of cooly recruitment. Labour-shortage is a 
chronic difficulty with tlie cotton mills of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and agricultural methods improve, as more 
laud is brought under cultivation, there must 
be a diminishing likelihood of emigration from 
India on any large scale. Add to this the 
inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from homo, and it will bo apparent that the 
danger of "white men's countries** betug 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at the least 
remote. It is never likely to assume such, 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmes 
to control. 

Indentured Emigration. — ^The institution of 
indentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 18G4 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonies there has been no inter- 
ruption since tlien in the steady Inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, tlie Straits Settlements^ the Fede- 
rated Malay Stiites and Natal the sratem fdr 
various reasons has come to an end ; but In 
those rauntrics there is now a large popnlatlcni 
of Indians, pcimanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent positions. 
The priiieip:il colonics in which Indentured 
niiigratiun still prevails are British auiaiia» 
'J'rinhiod and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during reeent 
years, owing in part to the increased dllBcal^ 
of recruiting in India. This difficulty exlsee 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the Indian Empire^ consequent upon 
industrial expansion. 

The indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India aud by some people in England, because it 
secins to present features analogous to slavery- 
in that tor the term of his indenture the la- 
bourer is not a free agent ; he is od teripiuB 
glebae, and bound to serve the employer to 
wiioni he is assigned on terms which are abso- 
lutely flxed. In the colonleB themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds— <1) It 
tends to depress the current rate of wages* (10 
only a minority of the time-expired coolieB 
become permanent settlers* the majorlly dalm- 
Ing their return passage and talking manel^ 
out of the colony in the form of savings. Ihiom 
the point of view of the labourer himself, tha 
Indentured systein, if It has any true rcsem- 
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UanoB to alavery, is a kind of bondage tbat 
If ea^ fliipp(^ble. He is supplied with a 
free dweUlng under hi^ly sanitary conditions^ 
hif wages are fixed on the basis of the rate 
pratvailing in the open market ; no deductions 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital 
aoeonunodation, medical attendance or medicine, 
which the estate proprietors arc bound to provide. 

/ Free edhooling is available for his children; 
and if, at tlie end of his indenture, he elects to 
remain in the Colony he is given a free grant 
of Government land. Those are the conditions 
prevailing in British Guiana ; but, with the 
exception of the grant of land they are similar 
to those in other colonies where indentured 
Immigration is in force. The permanent Indian 
population In British Guiana is 127,000; in Tri- 
nidad 113,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
25&000 and 113,000 in Nat.al. Other colonies, 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) have small cominiiniti<'S, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States coutinno to 
attract Indian laboiurcrs, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no indenture system now 
exists in those countries. 

The method of recruiting irulontiired coolies j 
was fully described In the lOLG edition of the \ 
Indian Year Book, pp. 407-8. 

Indians in the Colonies. — Statement shm- 
tng approximately the number of British Indian 
subjects In the various colon ici^. — 

Trinidad 117,100 

British Guiana .. .. 120,380 ; 

Jamaica 20,000 

FIJI 14,220 ! 

Surinam 20,01 0 j 

Bcunion .3,012 j 

Mauritius 2.')7,G07 | 

Federated Malay States . . 210,000 

Straits Settlements . . . .Figures not avail- 

able. 

Cape Colony (i.OUG 

Natal J 3.5,031 

Transvaal .. I0,04,s 

Orange Free Stale . . lUG 

Sonthern Bhodcsia . . . .Figures not avail- 

Australia Du. 

New Zealand Do. 

Canada 2,.^oo or 4,500 (the 

number is un- 
certain). 

Conlhlssion of Inquiry Appointed.-— 
About the end of 1912. the Government of 
India appointed a CJommission of two, Mr. J. 
McNeill and Mr. Chlman Lai, to report upon 
the oonditionB of life of the Indian immigrants 
in the Colonies. Tbe C^brnmissloncrs were also 
desired to Bubmit recommendations as to any 
arrangements which may he oonaideicd desiz* 


able to promote their welfare.' Hie main 
points to which they were to direct attention 
were : the housing of tho lahonren the- 
sanitary conditions In whldi they live; the 
adequacy of medical airangements ; whether 
tasks are moderate, hours of work suitable and 
wages adequate ; whether the aaministration of 
lustico is fairly conducted and whether labourers 
meet with any difficulties In prosecuting em- 
ployers or defending themselves * whether the 
penalties Imposed by the labour laws ore in any 
ease excessive or unsuitable ; whether tho 
labouTcis arc snbjcctc;d to undue restrictloiu, 
outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
sufficient facilities for proceeding to the Pro- 
tector of Immigrants or to the Magistrate to 
lodge complaints : the relations generally between 
ciiiploycis and latourors ; whether facilities are 
afforded to Indian labourers in social and religi- 
ous matk‘rs ; and whether repatriations are 
promptly made and whether immigrants nrperi- 
cncc any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to re|K>rt specially in respect 
of certain fo.nturcs of the system. These were 
coniKtcted with aity excessive number of prosecu- 
tions of lat)our(TS by employers, the position of 
the Protector of Immigrants, the terms dC 
agreement which the emigrant is required to 
sign; the position of free Indians, female indent- 
ure, and suicides and immorality on the estates. 


Merits of the system. — Tlie CommIssloneiB 
were (rngiigiHl in their investigation for about 11 
mouths. Th^ visited lYinidad, British Guiana, 
JamuicA and Fiji, and also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam which is ptvniltted to recruit labourers 
under contract of indenture In India. Their 
report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
Guiana taking up the first, and the rest the 
second part. After a detailed exposition of the 
state of things in respect of tho points mention- 
od alK>ve in c.'uh of the colonics visited by them, 
the Commissioners observe : ** Wc are convinced 
that notwithstanding our possibly disproportion- 
ate presentation of tlie unsatisfactory features 
of the existing system, a careful study of toe 
f.acts elicited during our inquiry will result In 
the cnnclusion that its advantages have far 
outweighed its disadvantages. The great 
majoritsr of emigrants exchanged grinding po- 
verl.y witii practically no hope of betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
comfort to solid prosperity. Emigrants livo 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospering which exceeded their own wildest 
holies. They became citizens of the colonies to 
which they emigrated and both they and toclr 
descendants have attained to positions com- 
manding general respect and consideration.** Aa 
regards tlic moral condition of toe immigrants^ 
toe Commissioners observe : ** There Is no 
doubt that the morality of on estate population 
compares very unfavourably with that of an 
Indian village, and that toe trouble originatea in 
the doss of women who emigrate. ** The rqt6B 
of suicide among the Indentured laboureia are 
high os compared with those among free Ihdtaiis 
in the colanies, and mnCh hlglier than thoae 
among the population in toe provinces of India* 
In Trinidad toe suicide rate for the total Ihdbui 
population was 134 per million and for toe 
jndeutured 400 per million. Thesnjcide rates ' 
among Indiana in toe other otdonies were: BdtUh 
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Quiuia» unlndentured, 62 per million, indentured 
100 per miliion; Jamaica, 396 per million, 
Bulddea amongst the unindentored not being 
separately recorded; Dutch Goiana, miindentaF< 
eo, 49. Indentured 01; Fiji, unludentiircd, 147 
permullon, Indcuturcd, 926 per million. Ao> 
cording to a statement prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry of the Covem- 
inent of India, the average suicide rates for India 
are, the Bombay Presidency 28*8 per million, 
the United Provinces whence moat emigrants 
' are drawn, 63 per million and Madras, the other 
dhief source of supply to Fiji, 45 per million. 

Indian Feeling. — ^For some years past, there 
has been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
Ittccmsistcnt with national Hclf-respcct, and 
should be stopped. This fccliifg originated in 
the belief that tlie treatment aecorded to 
Indians in the sclf-goveriiing eolonies, <‘S|)c(‘ially 
In South Africa was due to tiic i.*oloiiinis com- 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a ra(;e hi>eausc 
of the class represented by indent nred JaboiirtTs. 
In 1910, the Goveniinerit of 3ii<Iia acceptcHl a 
resolution moved by the hite .Ifr. Gokhalc 
putting an end to the indentured system so lar 
as Natal was concerned, lii 1 P12, however, they 
m^osed his resolution to aliolish tlic system 
altogether. Opinion in India has Im'cii ilpeiiing 
fast against the system, and it is rciitforetHl by 
the rapid industrial deveiopriK'iit of tlic country 
making largely increasing demands on ilie 
labour market, depleted to some extent by the 
ravages of plague during the hist twenty years. 
The startling figures of suicide and the admis- 
sions as regards the prevalence, of gros.s 
immorality urnoug estate population.^, ha\e 
roused public feeling in the country, and this 
has been accentuated by w^cll-authouti- 
cated stories of young caste w'omcu* of Tes]»cct- 
ability having been deeoyi'd by disliuiiest 
rocTuitinif ageims to tlic emigration depots. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, late of 81 . Stephens’ Col- 
lege, Delhi, and now couiiecled nith the school 
oouducted on liis own original lines l>y 
Sir liabindranath Tagore — tlic i>oct-laiireatc of 
Asia, as tho Viceroy aptlv called iiiiu at 
Bolpiir in tho Bengal Fresi<leii<‘ 3 % was deput- 
ed by tlic Indian Citizeiisln]) As.so(iafioii 
of Bombay to visit Ilji. and to inve.stigate the 
conditions which make for the frightful rate 
of suicide reeorded in that colony. 11c w'a.s 
accompanied by Mr. AV. iv.nrsoii, wlio is also 
associated with the Itolpiir School. IMessrs. 
Andrews and Pearson, it luay be incntioncd, 
visited South Africa when the ra.shive Jlesis- 
tonce struggle led by Mr. Gandhi was at ils 
hdjdit, and rendered valuable ser\iec in 
bringing about tlie scttlcincmt iliat was even- 
tually arrived at. 

Protected Emigration.— In a spee^-li deli- 
vered in Council on September 5, 1916, if. B. the 
Viceroy stated that the Government of India 
were contemplating the control of the operations 
of jponons engaged in supplying labour to the 
Cbumles. "Labourers,'*. said His J-Ixeelleney, 

> * have a right to emigrate if they wish, and It 
'IVtndd be very uiiwlso and very undesirable on 
' on* part to prevent them, and we are, therefore, 
trying to devise arrangements Which will secure 
' that fecrultmont In this country is conducted 
: vndeif decent conditions, that a proper sez ratio 
maintained and that on arrival li( the 



country of thoir destination they will be proper- 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at pre- 
sent in the Malay Peninsula, where a labourer 
can leavu his employer by giving a month's 
notice. 1 think it will 1 >g clear to all who have 
studied the (piestion tliat the Government of 
India w'ould Ik'. departing gravely from its duty 
it it allowed emigrant labour to leave this coun- 
try witiiout proper protection and safeguards. 
Them an' a cerhiin number of labourers, I be- 
lieve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine fn‘c labourers, tliat is to say unassisted 
by pt'C ;niaiy iu'lp and uninvited by any iiito- 
restt'd ag>*ncy. But, if wv confine ourselves to 
the abolition of our existing indentured emigra- 
ition, a ) 'Hitioii will arise iu ^vhieh the parties 

• jutcresteu in procuring Indian labour will be 
I fn‘e to induce labour to eiiiigrati! by pecuniary 
I iK'lp under any conditions they like, so long as 
I the laboiiri'r docs not go iiiulfT in denture. The 
: abuses likely to arise out of such a state of things 
I would be very serious. 1 need only refer to the 

i state of affairs which existed beiun* the auieiid- 
>' ment of tlie Assam Labour and Emigration 
I Act, ill couneetion with so-called Icee labour. Tho 
: coTisociiieiice ot this systi'in was, as Sir Cliarlcs 
i Ilivaz put it in his speech before tho Legislative 
'• Connell Id 1001, that a lioivlo of utilici'nsed and 
I iincont rolled labour purveyors and recniitors 
I sprang into existi'iieo, wlio under the puiso of 
{assisting fnu^ emigration made large illicit gains 
: by inducing, under false prr^tenccs, ignorant men 
I and women to allow thcmsolves to be conveyed 
;to Assam. Tli'*se emigrants were, it is true, 

I placed iiiidiT labour cuutraets on arriving in 
I tint pro\juC(', hilt tlie abuses complained of 
j arose in ixmnecMon with the recruitment and 
i not with the coutroct. Similarly when the sys- 
tem of indentured emigration first arose in India 
the only caution rcrjiiired ivas tliat intending 
emigrants bhoiiKl appear bi'forc a magistrate and 
satisfy him as to flii-ir l'n:<‘dom of choice and 
I their knowledge of the conditions they were 

• acciipti ijg. It was shown, i ii a report submitted 
jin iHfO, ttiat abn.sos undoubtedly did exist in 
i couneetion with n>cniitmcnt in India, abuses 
j which the constantly increased safoguards pro* 

1 vided by successive Acts ol the legislature wnete 
I dc'sigii(‘d to correct. Uncontrolled recruitment 
‘ camiot, it is clear, be peruiittc'.d under any cir- 
j oumstancas. Lord Hardinge promised, and 1 
I associate myself with him, to deal with certain 
j points. These ixiiiits wen) tlie bettersupervision 
I of colonial recruiting in India, the insertion of 
I information n'gardlng the jicnal eonditiems at- 

• taehing to labour contracts in the indenture 
signed by intending eniigrauts and the undcsi- 

; rability of labourers in the colonii's being com- 
, polled to do work ri'pr'UcTit to tlieir caste ideas 
.uid religious bel lefs. Jitegardiii g the flret matter 
! we have already consulted local Govommonts 
, very fully when askin g their view^ as to the pre- 
; cautions which will be required after the aboli- 
tion of Indentured emigration. As to the 
; second point you are no doubtaware that Fijihas 
: now abolished imprisonmont for labour offences 
and other colonics are arranging to follow suit. 
But there will still be certain provisions remain- 
ing which we think should be brought to the 
notice ol intending emigrants and we have ar* ' 
angl'd to do this as soon as the various colonic 
logfslatuicB cQucerncd have passed tho amend- • 
meats to which 1 have alluded.*’ 


f 
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IndeBtariatf Abolished— in 1017 the sitna- 
non nnderwent a radical change. liVhllst no 
offlda] pronouncement was nuule, the Idea gained 
popular acceptance that the Secretary of State 
nad proposea that the ssratem of Indenturing 
■houla be oontinned tor a further period of five 
yean» pending the working out of an alternative 
system of recruitment. Thin aroused strong 
protests throughout the country. Whilst a re- 
asonable desire was manifest not to add to the 
difficulties of the Government and of the colonlcn 
In time of war, it was felt that the continuance 
of a system open to such grave objections for ten 
years — ^flve years for recruitment and live years 
lor the new Indentures to expire — was too long. 
Public meetings were held throughout the rouutry. 
Government solved the difficulty by prohibiting 
all emigration from India, as a war measure, on 
account of the shortage of lalioiir ; sulisequcntly 
assuiances were given that tlie Hystein would 
never be revived. Thus indenturing ended by 
a side Issue, but nevertheless one which was quite 
definite. 

Assisted Emigration.— Subsequently a com- 
mittee sat in London to coiiHidcr what form of 
assisted emigration should take the place of the 
Indentures. Its report was Issued about the. 
middle of the year and the cliicf recommend- 
ations are here Bumniarisud. 


Under this scheme Indian will arrive in the 
colony entirely free from debt and of any 
liability for the cost of his introduction, lie will 
be in no sense restricted to service under a parti- 
color employer, except that, for liis own protec- 
tion, a .Hclcctcd employer will be e.iios(!ii for him 
for the first six nioitths. 'J’hia employer can be 
changed, wltii the approval of the protector of 
Immigrants, if siibsiautlal rciisou can bo adduc- 
ed. From tlie time of his arrival the immigrant 
will be given hind to cultivate for bis own bene- 
fit. ISacli mole adult employed in an agriciiltiirnl 
industry will be granted for bis personal use and 
cultivation a garaen plot of one-tcntli of an acTu 
aftOT six moiitlis’ servieo and a larger iilot of 
ono-thiid of an acre will be made available 
whenever praetlcabJe by way of reward. At tlie 
md of three years* employment under any of the 
employers on the regirtcr steiw will be taken to 
ensure that liuid is available tor settlement in the 
silliest and cheapest inunucr. In eacti colony 
there vdll be a departnient lespouslblc for the 
provision of sufficient land to meet all to/ta fide. 
applications and for rendering it suitable for 
agriculture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage. These holdings will bo up to five 
acres In extent, they will ho subject to a reason- 
able annual rent In the case of lease-holds, and 
tin settlements will be for a period of lliirt} 


years. Under the proposed system the Immi- 
grimt can be proceeded against c^y by of 
a civil suit in the ordinary course of law ana will 
not be liable to any criminal penalties. A mini* ■ 
mum wage will be fixed, subject to periodioal 
revision. During the first twrive fhonths the • 
children under eleven years will oe entitled to firee . 
rations while children under five will be given a 
face milk ration during the whole tbne that 
parents remain in the service of an eznificQrer on 
the register. Tlie provision of maniea quarters 
sciiaratc from tho '* single" qnartevs wiU bo 
made compulsory upon all employers ctf mora - 
than twenty adult Indian immigrants and will 
be insisted upon so far as possible in the case 
of all other employers on the register. This 
register will contain tiie names of only ** approve 
cd employers ** tjiut is to say of persons dewous 
of employing assisted emigrants, who have appli- 
ed to the Proiector of immigrants and who 
liavc been found on inquiry to be suitable. Re- 
patriation will be assisted when it Is derired. 
Tlie emigrants will receive for himself and bis de- 
jiendents iialf the passage money after three 
years* serviee and a larger ]iropartion np to the 
whole cost after seven years* service. 

AVith regard to reciultment. Emigration Agents 
will be licensed and paid fixed salaries, with pos- 
sUily additional money grants for meritorioUB 
work. 'J'heir work will bo supervised by In- 
spectors of Kniigratiou, who will be men of stand- 
ing on a grad(‘d scale of pay. Over them will be 
ail Emigration Commissioner, who will be a 
Colonial Civil Service oflicial, and a Protector 
of Innuigrunts, aiii>ointed by each Local Govera- 
rnent to siiiKirvisc emigration in the province 
ulfccted. ill each colony will be a Protector 
of Jmniigruiits. Tlie. l^imigration Depots will 
be visited by iion-official gentlemen of standing 
in the dislrivt as also will be tlie Central Depot. 
Tlie ('migration of wliolo families will be <m- 
counigcd blit persons below tUo age of elsd^teen 
will be assisted to emigrate only when accom- 
panied by tlioir parents or guardians. ’Women 
iinaccomiianicd by their families will not be ^ 
assisted and tiic rule requiring a certain pro- 
portion of wuiucn to men will be abolished. 

Tlie report was published at a time when the 
political energies of India w'Cio cxinccntrated on 
tlie (levelopineiit of the Indian constltuticm 
and tho pending visit of the Secretary of State 
to dis(niss these questions on the spot. It 
ultrueted little attention. So far as opinion was 
expressed, wliiist recognising that tlie system 
was an iinineusc advance on the system of Jbn- 
dentme, it was thought undesirable for Govern- 
ment to take so large a part In the direction 
emigration to distant lands. 



Indians in Great Britain. 


Kora than sixty years have gone by since the ; Coming to niimeiical details on 30th June 
—I X. 15.2 BUddlo Temple, 74 at 

I Lincoln’s Inn, 08 at Gray’s Inn and 73 at the 


i community, in the persona of the late 
^ , ,tbhai Nauroii and other members of the 
Arm ot Gama led the way in the sojourn 

of Indians in England for business pin-poaca. 
This lead it bos since maintained, though there 


Inner Toiii|ile. Altogether, including technical 
:iiid ineclirsil studf'nts, there must bo 400 in 
Loudon. I'^diii burgh comes next with 80, 


both Hindu and Mahommedan biisimiss ■ fxelii-sive ol stiiue 14 Burmese and Bengalese. 


firmly established there. Nor arc the 

TOOfesslonB unrepresented, for there are in 
JiOndon and elwwluTc practising barristt'rs, 
. dolidtors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Three indians are on the Secretary of State’s 


('inubiidge with *K>, Oxfortl with 42, Glasgow 
with SI bout ril) siiiil M.inchestcr wltli l« while 
ihrre sin* hiii.illcr uiniibeTH at Birmingham, 
l.eedK, Mlu il.4‘ld, Livi-rpool. Dublin, etc. The 
luldi-ii (‘iviiliou of an liulluii Student eentre 


Ooundl, and at least one siiceessful in the Civil . in J>iibliii 2 or yi'iiiv. ago was due to the stand* 
fiorvlcc examination elected to wrorkiu England u'-d ol adurKwinn to the King's inns iNung much 


hustead of rctumiiig to his native land. 'J'he. 
early years of the pn^sont ci^itury saw the 
' gathering of a new Indian ('lenient In pcrina- 
nent cesidence — ^tliat of retired oUici.iJs ()>aiti* 
eularly of the L M. S.) and business men, or 
people of independent mc^ans who from pre- 
ferenoe or in order to have their children edii* 
cated in England, leave; the laud of their birtli 
and seldom if over visit it iigain. rnrther. ilu' 
stream of Indian Hunuurr nKUoi's (wliich lias 
been temporarily suspended bj the Avar) irieliiilcs 
wealthy people who came regularly us ihi* sw'al- 
lows In sming, and sonm ol thciii spent us iiuk Ii 
time in England or on the C'oiiniicnt as in 
their mothc'rland. In the 1ir.*^t yetiis ni tiu' 
war, before the transfor ol tin- Jndiuii Covp.-* in 
Eraiieo to Eastern Iheatres, thousands ot our 
valiant Indian soldieis, Avounded or inA'ulided 
from Klanders, Aveiit to England to be iiiir>ed 
bac'k to health in the w'elbe(|nip|H d mid :id- 
mlnibly administered Indian hospitals, some in 
Hampsiilri' but cliielly at lirighton wiu're the 
fact is to Lh' commoTiiornted bv a ]K i'inani'iit 
Indian provided memorial. • 

The Students. 


loAvi-'- 111 .11 t.hiit ui tlip inns of Court In 
Uiiidon. 'I'lie diiblin standard him now been 
bniiKdit up to that ol liOiidon and students 
MIC no long! r goni'j; to Iri-imid for a call to the 

The Advisers. 

It i.'i w'ell known that until a few years ago 
I lie young Indians, apart fi-oin iiiad(*quately 
'•uppoiit'd uiiotlicial elfort and the chance ot 
euniing under the iiitliiciice of English friends 
of tlieir families, were practically left to their 
own devices. Itiit in April 1900 Ix>rd Morley, 
as u rc'sult of tiic investigations of an India 
Ulllcc CJornmittcc, entated for tlicir benefit 
a Bureau ot Information and appointed Mr. 
T. W. Arnold l>o the charge of it under the 
title of Educational Adviser. The Bureau 
was located in due time at 21, Cromwell Boad, 
logetiK'r with tlic National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Socii'ty, which were thus 
given spacious (]iiart/ers for their social work 
among the young men, without incurring what 
AA'onld otherAvisc have been the prohibitive 
cost ot lieavy n»it. lx)rd Moricy also estab* 
IUh('d an Advisory Coiiiniittce, mainly composed 

oommniilty which caiiBtltutca Are greatly I ‘”*1 , ii!?ii 1 

impondciatlng element and cn aUB an Indian ‘I.ei.P^nS 


problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a (x'ntury before the War, 
the increase being especially rapid after ]()04 
or 1905. There was indeed an artificial Infiation 


of thorn 


five years later when many youtlis (some 
m JU prepared) were hurried off to the Inns ■ wSim.irat fhf. r 
art In order to be entered before the ‘ Vriedd 


fornu'd to help and advise Intending Stu- 
dents. The work of tho Bureau rapidly 
expan led, and in consequence Lord CreWs 
111 1912 re-organised the arrangements undec 
the general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
(now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
close of 1916. He was succeeded 


ot Oourt in oroer to oe entcrea oerore tiie AVnold 'iindoV'the 'dARiffnAtiM~~n« 


' the technical anrf c“g1ncSg ; ““““ “ 

schools and classes. Allowing for tho very ■ ^ ‘ t-rsiwes. 

oonsideiable temporary check caused by the ' Two .strange delusions (In some cases they 
' Buiopean War the aggregate number may be ■ may be culled deliberate misreprosentatloiia) 
eitlmaM at now about suo. Th«s total have been propagated in reference to these 

does not indude the growing number of arrangements. One is that the India Office'' 

youths of good family, some of them heirs of i i^ct up the Bureau in order to track down the 
listlve States, admitted into our public schools, I wravc of seditious sentiment which culminated 
such as Eton and Harrow; nor the younger I in the assassination of Sir Carson WylUe ten 

thildren ot resident Indians. Nor does it j 
eomprdieiid Burmese students of whom there ' 
fibout 80. Nor does it take full account | 

' OT female students in sdiools and colleges. ! 

'v-4B»>ct and complete records on these points j 
,>'»re not obtainable. A large expansion of the . 


years ago. As a matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com* 
mission ot that crime, and was proposed at 
least a year prcAdously. The object, as TA§ 
THmes observed in September 1908, was not 
“ to put these young men Into political leading 


. element may be expected with the i strings, nor officially to restrict tlidr liberty, 
of peace conution. i It lies In doing all that is possible to faeiUtate 
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their edacaiional propn'ss and tlicir general 
welfare, and In bringing iliom under whole- 
some and helpful influence.” Mr. Amold accepted 
hla appointment on tlie distinct iui<lerHlaiitling 
that there would be no espionage 
Removing Barriers. 

It is no less of n delusion for Iho students 
to hold, os some of their elder fellow-country- 
men have encouraged them to do. tliat tlio 
Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for tlieir coiitinuance in spite 
of prot(!sts. So fur fnnu blocking the way, as 
the Bureau lias Iw'cn singularly successful In | 
opeuiug closed doors and mitigating any re.'d 
grievancea. Its greab'st trininpli is that at 
Oxford and Cainiiridge. when! naturally the 
dlflieultiea of admission have been most prono- 
unced, it has pawd the way to tlie, creation of 
University nuichinery to n placc its own op<‘r- 
atiouB. The Orii-ntu] IJcJegacy at Oxford and 
the intcr-collegiate Indiaji Committee 

at Cambridge Jnivc now undertaken all the work 
hitberto carried on by the Local A<1 visors, and 
thus Indian undcrgraduati s arc given a wek'Oiiie 
locu» sUindi. llvcry cleini'iit of Cuvernment 
control, BO disliked by many of the students, 
has been eliminated by this practical recogni- 
tion by the two ancient universities oi a sp eial 
responsibility towards Indians iinbihjng their 
culture and traditions. 'J'lu* Secretary ol State 
for India makes grants to tliciU} bodies, which 
are about equivalent to the cost of his former 
local rcpresoutsitiveg. Kuiailiarity with tlie 
conditions is assured by the aiipoiiitment of the 
late Local Ad^iseis as the resp'ciivt! secretaries. 

Sir T. Morisoii'b Comiiiitl<‘<* oji State Tediiii- 
cal Scholarsiiliis reported in tliat tlic 

difflculticB cnoouriti'rc'd by young Indians 
in supplementing ac:idrmic instrnetion by 
technical exiMu-ienci* in fuitlories and work- 
shops are g(‘neral in ciiaracler, being also aj)- 
plicablo to tlieir English conteiiiTKiraries, and 
that there is "on tlie whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians.” Nor 
need any youUi go to England under niis- 
apmheusion as to the facilities for his education 
and their limitations. The exwUent "Hand- 
book of Information for Indian Students ” 
Issued by tiie National Indian Association and 
the Advisory Coinmitk-e, now in its flftcentli 
edition (1014) supplit's all relevant facts and 
advias and on iiersnnal details, thi! Indian 
Advisory Committee's can be couMilted. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 


It is not the case, as some Anglo-Indians of 
the old type imagine, tliat the Jlunsau could 
ally exercise disciplinary control over all 
mg Indians in London and elst'where. Thu 
_ _b is that cxoeiit in respert to boldcrs of Gov- 
ernment and soino Native State Scholarships it 
has I'O disciplinary authority save when purouts 


place their sons under the guaidianslilp of lit. 
N. C. Sen or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
iliese cases the control can only be exemfeed 
in connection witii tlie administratloD of the 
regular allowances. The Bureau has bad a 
most beneficial iiiUUi>noe inj^ saving scores Of 
young men fmiu tailing int.u aebt,iuiemp8ranoa 
or ni.irital lolly, but this has been exerdsed 
not coercively but by friendly personal contact 
and keeping before them the obligation and 
necessity from every point of view of adhering 
1o the puri)os('s of culture and equipment for 
whidi they ha\c gone to England. 

llie stndi'iits have hosts of non-ofllclal 
I'rieiifis and lielpera Under the presidency of 
J^rd Ilavvkc and the ehairm.anship of Sir 
F. liobertson .an Indian Gyinklmna Clnb has 
been csfablislied witli a fine sports centre at 
\-loii. th- Mill Mill F.irk Clnb*- ground having 
b-f-n l.ikfii Till- cii'ki't I'ieveii of the 

(‘liii> did It in liMT and 1018 iii matches at 
and tlir (>\al. 

Students and the War. 

Tlw' ri'inoval of mi'^iinderslaiulinv should be 
iniit<‘riall> ]tiomot«.il by tlie changed and ura- 
■iixing coiidil 1011 '! brought about by India's 
ii -|ioiiM‘ to the c.'iH ol Knipin- in the Great War. 
\ enliin nliicli voiiiig Indians in fOriglaitd shared 
bv tile inriiiaiioii ot the Indian Field Ambulance 
Corps (wliieli leaelied a total enrolled i^trirngth 
ol atMl ill otli» r vays. Good feeling has 

also 1 m in pioinoted l»> the ri'inarkable records 
ol a good propotlioii ol Indian stiideiitS'Ot the 
iinixi'isilKs when thi> xvere niincwt entirely 
ill jdeieil ol Voting British eontc'Xnporarles 
doing Hilt Iona 1 xxai servin'. Tlu' distmctioiiH 
gained are exiileiiue ol the betti'i- type of Indian 
student tliyt has n-cently gone to the United 
Kiiigdoni and ol the gi'iiero-ity with whidi the 
iiniv<'isi1ii>s and colleges there allov' Indians 
!o share in tlie i'iidoxvineni« they have at thuir 
dis|M)sa]. While Indians havi' been at an 
.idxaiitage iroin the absence ol English com])c- 
tilors, tlievi* is no reiison to suppose that the 
'i.iiidiiid (M at.taiiiiiieiit required has bt!un 
.ippreciably lowi'red lor the iMnelit. of Indians 
But with tile lest oral ion of noriiiiil condition 
eoiniN-tition xviB certainly be more severer, 
li only men ol higli iiitelleclual Icv'd and 
eliaiiieter xx'eiit to them there would be no talk 
ol 4 xcliisioii ol Indiiins from any of the scats 
ol learning. 'I'Ih' liritisii uni vers it h's are In 
lacl alxx'ays ready to admit stndeiils of ax>proved 
ability and attainment : xxdiut they cannot stand 
i< the la/y, incompetent and untrained man. 

'I’iii' xvliole iH>sitk>n is syiniuithetically dealt 
xvitli ill till' lour annual i'eporl< ol Bir diaries 
Mallet fioin Ifil:) to 1916 on the work of the 
liidiuii Btiideuts* DoTiartment. ((M. 7160 

Cd. 7719, Cd. 8127, and Gd. 8418, priced at 
21 each, excepting Cd. 8127, which is 2d.> 
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Appointments’ to the Indian Services. 

Fidl details of the reKiilations governing appointments to the Indian Services are pub* 
Ikdied in the India Office List. Tlic more essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details are given elsewhere in this book — ate given below. 

^ Indian Agricultural Service. 

The appointments in the Indian Agricultural! The salary aifaehe4 to posts in the Indian 
Service include tliose of Deputy Director of j Agricultural Service will ordinarily be 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, lilcoiioiiiic Ks. 


Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Professora ■ For the first year 


4(M) per mensem. 
4:i() 

400 


Agriculture, Chemistry and Dotatiy at Agri- I „ second year 

cultural Colleges, and the like. Sonic of t licsc „ tiiini year 

are Included in the Imperial Department of| „ foiniih niul snbse- 
Agriculture under the direct control of the. qiieut years .. 

Oovemment of India, but the majority are 
Included in the Departments of Agriculture of . 
die several provinci'S of India. In some eases 
candidates will tie a)>poin1.ed direet to those 
posts, but in most ca.ses they will he appointed . fiirther course of training in India os explained 
as Bupemumcinries, will undergo a fin t lier i above will tic appointed on this scale 
course of training in India in Imliuri agrieiiltiire. . of salary, conitneneing on a pay of Jls. 400. 
and will be appoint ed to posts, for wliieh in : Where, for special reasons, a candidate is re- 
the opinion of the (.overnnient. they are 4-on“ ■ eruiti‘il for clireel appointment to one of the 
Siderod suitable, on the legiilar estalilishinent regular |K)sts uiidi‘r jinragraph 1, his initial pay 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made • will he determiiuai with refiTcnec to the speciiu 
' thA nf State fnr India as nceasum ' nnalitinatinns on the. Iniiortli r>f Enmnean 


fion rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
fiO a month to Ks. 
3,000 a month. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 


in selecting candidates tor apiKiijitmc'iit, | increnuaits of salary will be regulated by the 
weight will be given to tiie i)os.sc.ssioii of (a) a ; foregoing scale. In addition to tois seme of 
tjnlversity degree in honours in scitmcc or the pay, olUcors filling ajifKiintinents directly under 
diploma of a recognised school of agriculture . tlie Coverrnnent of India, as distinguished from 
or other like distinetinn ; (h) qualifications in . apjiointiiients under Local Governments (but 
a special science according to the nature of the not including officers holding supernumerary 
vacancy to be filled ; (c) practical experience. i posts, the post of Inspectui -General, or the post 
Importance is also attached t.o bodily activity I of Dirt‘ctor cvf the Fusa institute) will be eligible 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates > for local allow'aiiccs conditional ou approved 
have to undergo an oxamination by the Altnlical good work, and tiie (jovernment reserves to 
Board of the India Ofiiec as to tlXiir p]jy.slcal • itstdf the fullest disen^tion as to granting, with- 
fltnesB fo{ service in India. ! holding, or withdrawing tlieiu. 

Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 

The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary ' poises-., a di]>l.)ma from the Roj^al College of 
Department perform or sui»ervi?o all official l Veterinary .Suigeons. Evidence of a know- 
veterinary work in India, other tli.an that of j iedgt; of banteriulogy, and of capacity for cany* 
the Army, and are debarred from (irivatc pro- < ing on' original nsearcii, will be spociall.v taken 
fessional practice, in India. Their duties may into accoiird, in estimating the claims of candi- 
be divided into three classes, under the follow- i dates. Good lioalth a sound constitution, and 
Ing heads : — j active habits arf; essential, and candidates must 

(a) Educational work in veterinary colleges; . be eertified by the Medical Board of the India 
ib) Horse and mule lireeding ; ■ Office to be physirally fit for service in India. 

' (c) Cattle disease and cattli breeding. J*ay will be as follows ; — On arrival in India 

Appointments to this Dcpailuient arc made. Its. fiuo a mont h, rising by lis. 40 each year to 
OB vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State Its. 1,100, w'liieli rate will continue from the 
for India. Ciandiclatcs must not (except on bcgimiliig of the lOth to the end of the 20th 
ppccial grounds to be approved liy thi- Secretary year of service ; after the beginning of tlie 2lBt 
of State) bo over 20 years of age, and must | year Its. 3 ,200 a month. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England). 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
inaae from time to time by_ the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who ore between the 


. I ages of twenty-seven and 

, and have been for three years 


thlrty-lbur years, and have dccu lor enree years 
altogether In Holy O^ers. Applications for 
aondnatlonB should be submitted to the Secre- 
" tary of State. 

" A Chaplain will be on probation for three 
■ .years (a) ; if confirmed in iiis appointment at 
• 'tlie end of that period, he will be admitted as a 
,^'fdaioi Obai^aln. 


The salaries of Chaplains arc 

beiiior Chaplains, Rs. 10,2U0 per annum tor 
five years, and tlien Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Es. 6,360 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 m 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Chaplaina 

Chaplains on Probation, Bs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years' service, excluding 
the period of probation. 
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of CIiAplalns Is rcgnlated by 
le — 

Per annam 
£ 8. d 

23 years* service, ^th^an 
residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
piobatiou 365 0 0 


Vbe 

tbe 


After 


On Medical Oertllloate. £ •■ d. 

After 18 years* actual residence In 
India, including the period of 
pTob.ition .. . .. 202 0 0 

ditto .# .. 178 7 e 


After 13 years 
After 10 years* 


ditto 


127 16 


Ecclesiastical Establislimeiits cCburcli of Scotland). 

Chaplains on probation, Ba. 


The appointments of Cliaiilalns of the Church f 
of Scotland on probation aic mode from tiiiu to 
time by the berntarv of St itf fur Iiidii. icruid I 
ing as vacancies occur Cuididatcs for these 
appointments must liive been lieeiurd loi three 
5 cars and be under thiit\ feiur yriis cf af,e 
Apphoatious for noinin ilienis sli uJel be hub 
nutted to the General Asst mbly s (eiiiimittee 
on Indian Churches nleii^, nlth te timemlils 
based on a personal know Icelg of t ho c indid it e s 

a uoliflcations Chaplains will be en probation • 
» three years (er), if conflimeci in their ip I 
polntmeiit at the end of tint period, tiny urlll 
be admitted as Jiinieir rinplun 
The salaries e>f Chaplains me — 

Senior Chaplains 10 2(ih pci annnm 
and then Us 12 000 pt i iiinum 
gunior Chaplains Rs 0 hio pe i intium for i 
five soars, and thereaftei Its H 100 until 1 
promoted to be beniur ( li iplaliis I 


on probation, Ba. 6,760 per 

annum 

A rumor fliiplain becomes a Bonloc 
Chipliun aft Cl 10 years' service, esolnd* 
ing the pi nod of probation 
Jhe letirln,; pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
the ledleiwing s( ilt — 

Pcraimnia 
£ s. 4. 

Alter 23 years* serylcc, with an 
aetua) le i lenco in India of 20 
ye irs iiidudiiig the period of 
jnobxtioii 865 0 0 

On Medical Ccrtifloato 
After 13 years actual residence 
in India includmg the period 
nfprobition > 292 0 0 

After l*yi us ditto . 173 7 6 

After 10 jiirs ditto .. .. 127 16 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Eduoational Scivice oumpnscs 
those posts in the Juducational Department to 
which apjpointmciits aic made in I upland by 
tbe Secretary of State anel is tlius distinj;uishe d 
from the Froyinciil I hu itional Seivuis 
which arc recruited t^diislvelv in India It 
oonslata of two biiuidios the tc irhin * me lading 
Fl^oipaldiips and riofossoi slops In the \ iriems 
Govemment Colleges and Dead Mistci ships 
in certom High Schools md the inspieting 
Including Inspcctorslnps of Sehools, but 
offlceiB may be transferred it the discretion 
of Government from one branch to the other 
and the eonditiona of pay and soiyiee are the 
aame for both It also includes certain hpeciul 
appotn^ments, aueb os tlieisc of Superintendents 
of Schools of Alt, for which sjicciil eiualiflci 
ttons are required and special terms of eoigage 
meat are prescribed Officers of the teaching 
branch may bo required to undertike duties in 
connection with the buperaision of students in 
hoatds or boardmg huuses, anel with tlio diree 
flon of thur studies and recreations Appomt 
I are made by the See ret uy of State as 

on may require Only laymen are 

eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 28, ilor more tlian 30 3 ^ar<> of jige, but e 
ceptlons ore sometime b made as regards the 
maximum limit only Candidates must be 
BilUsb Bubiects, and must furnish eyidcuce of 
having reedved a liberal education 
In Bclectmg candidates for appomtment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
tlnlvenlty degree in Honours, or equivalent 
dtattnotlon; (6) experience as a teacher, (c) 
qualifleaiionB m special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be lllfed In 
eeleeting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
ments weight IB given to Imgnlstio talent, , 
eapaoity lor oiganlaation and knowledge, 
pmetloal or tlieoretioalt of edocational methods t 


fhe salaries pud aie as follows — ^A newly 
appoint id Iiisjietior oi Professor receivea 
Rs 50(1 A month nsing by annual increments 
of Rs 60 A montb to Rs 1 (X)0 a month liVlieD 
this point liab bom rcH lied the increase of bis 
emoluments di pends upon liis promotion, and 
tikes till form of all iwaiiees rangmg trom 
Rs 200 to Rs 500 in addition to tbp suaiy of 
Rs 1,000 lliere ueat present 30 such allow- 
aiKcs rheie is m tyorv Province a Director 
of Public Instruction Jhe pents of Director 
of Public Tnbtnietion are rostrved for the Indian 
1 ducatioii il Spi VII e so long as members of t^t 
S r\ice ein bi found well quahfiid to fill them, 
J hf ir ]>ay difli rs in different Provmoes •— 

Jlme reciive i salary of Bs 2,000— 100-> 
2 500 A mouth 

Two rexeivo a salary of Bs 2,000 a montlL 

Oue recuves a salary of Bs 1,750— 60-« 
2 000 a month 

Iwo receive a salary of Bs 1,600—100— 
2 QUO a month 

One receives a salary of Bs. 1,260 rising to 
Rs 1 500 a month 

lie id Masters arc appointed on an inlttal pay 
of Rs 500, rising by annual mcrements of 
Rs 50 a month to K« 1,000 a month, i 
in eases in which LckoI Goveniments may f 

to recruit on tbe bcale of Bs 600 a montih, i 

by annual ineroments of Bs 60 a memth to 
Rs 7 >0 a month Head Masters are ftiigihlo foe 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, U qualjk 
fled, professorsbips In all cases, Inoiements of 
balaxy are given for approved servlee only. 

kor tbe appomtments dealt svltb abovB wm 
only are dlmble There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Ddueatloiial Service whidi 

are open to women and these oc ““ 

niniti aa XnapeoteeBBei of Qfilir 



_ Ocdl«geB, ai>d ^oXlon^y 
BofSchoolB. The jaluy attached 
to time anpointmentB la ordinarily Ba. 400 a 
nonth, riamg by annual Inciemrnts of Bb. 20 a 
month to Be. 600 a month. 

The Becietary ofJState is aomotimea requeatod 
by the Govemmcire of India to aupply pcraoos 
to jUl temporary vacauciea in the Indu 
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catiooal SeiTice, generally profeaaordiipa In 
Cotlegea. Sueh appointmenta are made for not 
leas than a nnlyenlty year (about nine monthBh 
urith a proapcct, in the caae of thoxoac^y 
approved aerviae, of future aelecticm to flu 
either a temponhy or a permanent appointmentb 

, ^ The balary ia Its. 500 a month, rising by annual 

iian Edu- ' iDcremcnta of Bs. 50 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for India In Council 
makea appoint menta of Frobationen for the 
lodJan Forest Service, according to the numbern 
eannally required. 

Oandldatea must be not less than 10 but 
under the ago of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obinined a de{*rer 
with Honoura In aomo brani'h of Itaiural Science 
In a Unlveraity of England, Wales or Ireland, oi 
have passed t}i3 Final Bucluiur of Scienee 
Bzaminatlon in Fare Science in one of the Unl- 
veraltlca of Scotland. A dcgTvt' in Applied 
Science will not bo considered as fulflUiiiK these 
conditions. Candidates a ill bo lequired to 
produce evidence tiiat they have a fair know- 
ledge of either Qcrman or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. During that time probatioiiers a ill be 
required to puss through the Fonatry course 
at one of the followhig TJniversiiu*s — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburg (subject to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — ^becoming 
members of that Univerbity, if not so already ; 
to obtain the Degrev or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vocations, the Frobat loners will, 
under tee direction and supcrvistpii of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Bofireto^ of State for India in Council, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
OontiUental forests as may be selected for tec 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India In Council 
will make payments to each Frobatloncr at the 
rate of £120 annually, not cxccedmg a total of 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
Id Forestry, and also satisfy such other tests of 
proflciency as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 


fKl Assistant ConiervatoTS in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they ore of sound con- 
stliution and free fmm physical dofocta which 
would nader them unsuitable for employment 
in tec Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
is:— 

Bs. 


1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,060 a month, 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

oi Forests 

2 Gliicf Conservators (Dnrma 

and Central Fiovinces) . . 2,160 
22 Conservators, 



187 Deputy and 

Conservators 

An As^slstant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of lls. 380 a month team 
the date of his reporting his arrival In India 
rising by annual inciemciits of Be. 40 a month 
to Bs. '<00 a month, thereafter by unnnol |n* 
crements of Bs. 50 a month to Bs. 1,250 a 
iDontli in tiin 20th year of scrvlee. 

After a service of not less tlion 20 yean, a 
retiring pension is granted not exceeding the 
following amounts 


Scale uf Feusiou. 

Ye-irs of 

Sixtiutlib 

of 

Completed 

Avenigo 

Seivice. 

Emolu- 

i 

ments. 

20 to 2 t 1 


25 and above • 

30 


Maximum 
Limit of Fensloii. 


Bs. 4,000 a year. 
B.B. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey Department is at picsent constituted as follows:— 

Montlily Salary 

1 Director 2.ouo Rs. Rs. 

8 SuperintondentB 1,000 rising by 80 to 1,400 

16 Asalstant Superintendents 

For tee first five years S50 ,; 30 600 

Thereafter 5<>o ,, 50 „ i,000 

1 Chemist ouo » „ i.ooo 

Appointments to the Department arc made University degree and a knowledge of Freueb 
hy m Secretary of State for India.* They will ' or Germou will be regarded as important qnall- 
UBUoIly be mode about July of each year, and | Ueatinus ; and certificates of a high moral 
tilt probable number of appointments will, if ] character will be required. Candidates must 
possible, be announced about two years in ad- ■ also have had one or two years'piacf teal training 
Vince. The age of candidates should not I in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
85. Beaidec a good genera] oducation, be required by tee Government of India. Fiiw 
WMBid cdocotlan in geology is essential : a | appointments are probationary tor tau years* 


V * jLAa 
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India Office. 

Vacancies lii ilio clerical establishment of the } Homo Civil Service. Tne Taffttniimfiiwi for 
Secretary of State for India arc liUod from Class I. Clerkships is the n ame as the open 
among the succertsfui candidates at the General I Con^poUtive Examination for the Civil Ser^e 
Examinations (Class J, and Second Division), i of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
which are held from time to lirnc by tnc Civil | upon application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Service Coinruissioiiers for appointments in tlie ' Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 


Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State ff>r India in Council 
makes appointments of Ashistani Kitginecrs 
in the Public AYorks Department of the Uoveru- 
meut of India. 


3. Tlic various ranks of the department are 
as follows : — 

Salary pec 

amnmn 


Candidates must have atLained (lie age of 21 > 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

(^didates must piodiieo evidence that tliey 
have (1) obtained one of Ihe Univensity degrees 
mentioned in Appendix I., or (2) pstsKod tin* 
A.H.I.a.E. examination, or (3) ohiairK'd sued) 
diplon^ or other distinction in Eiigint'cring us 
may, in the opinion of ilio Seler.tion ('onnnittee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent to the 
degrees mention (‘d. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Iridiav 
Public Works DcparimcTit consists u£ a shiif 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
construction and maintenuiiee. of the various 
public works undertaken by tJie State in India. 

2. The perraanent establishment of the ! 
Department is recruiteJ from the following 
■ourccs : — 

(1) Officers of Koyul Engineers. 

(2) Persons appoint.ed to the Imperial 
Service by tlic Serrelary of State by 
selection from tlie United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Government 
Civil l^iiginecriiig Colleg(*s in India 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Govenimeiit of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualilicd 

persons, ' 


Chief Engineer, First Class 
„ „ Second Class . . 

Superintending Engineer, First Class 
„ „ Second Glass 

„ Third Glass 

Executive Engineer, 20th year 
servio; and following years . . 
Executive Eiiguiecr, lUth year of 
service. 

„ .. 38th 

„ M 17th 

M M loth 

„ „ 3r»th 

„ » ' 14th 

» ». 13t.h 

„ M 12th 

„ 11th 

Assistant Engineer, 3 Ot li 
„ .. Oth 

8lh 

M »» 7th 

t 6th 

nth 

„ 4th 

3rd 

,, Slid 

„ 1st 


(Imperial 

Service) 

llB. 

. 83,000 

. 80,000 

24.000 

21.000 
18,000 


of 


15.000 

14.400 

13.800 

13.200 
12,600 

12.000 

11.400 

10.800 

10.200 
' 9,600 

9.000 
8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
6,960 
6,480 

6.000 
6,520 
5,040 
4,560 


Tlic increments will be given for approved service only and in accordaiicc with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compoiisation allowane.e will not be granted to future, entrants. 

Promotions above tiio grade of Executive Engineer arc df'pendent on the occurrcuec of 
vacancies in the sancUonf'd ('sUblisiiment, and are made wholly by bclcctiou ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer iiu claim to ])i\»mutioii. 


State Railways. 


The Sattotary of Slate fur India in Council 
will, time to lime as may bo reqntnul, 

mtu^lkippolniincnts of Assistsint. Traffic Sujier- 
inuHluht on Indian State Buihvays. 

^CiihdidatGB must possess one or other of the 
Allowing qualifications, viz. : — 

4' («) Not less than two years' practical cx- 
perlencG of work in the Traffic J depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Bailway 
together with evidence of a sound general 
education. 

(5) A degree or diploma of any teacliing 
University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than tlircc years* 
.. study in that University, or a tec^cal 


diploma or ccrtillcaic iccognlzed by the 
Secretary of State. 

The estabiishinent of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Hallways consisu 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State in India. Tills establishment is recruited 
from the following sources:— 

(i) Officers of Boyal Engineers; 

(ii) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 

State by selection from the United . 
Kingdom ; 

(Ui) Persons appointed In India. 

(iv) Occasional admission of other qnal^fledx 
persona * 
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The varloaa ranks of the Department are as 1 tho Dopnrtmont have not. bc*en finally settled. 

The various ranks of the superior establishment 
are as fuliovrs: — 


Salary per 
annum. 
Rs. 


TraAo Managers ^ . . 

.. 24.0001 

Deputy Traffic Managers 

.. 18,000! 

District Superintendents': — 

Class 11., Grade l . . 

. . 13,200 

„ Grade 2 . . 

. . 12,000 

‘ M Grade 3 

. . 10,800 

M Grade 4 

9,600 

Grade 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents : — 

eSasB TII., Grade 1 . . 

6,600 

„ Grade 2 . . 

5,100 

„ Grade 3 . . 

4,«()0 

Grade 4 . . 

8,600 

„ Grade ,*1 . . 

2,400-3,000 I 


Mazimom 
Salary 
per 

mensem 

Ba. 

Director-General 3,000 

Deputy Director-General . . . . 2,000 

Directors .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 

Deputy Directors 1,600 

Chief Superintendents, let Class .. 1,400 

Cliief Superintendents. 2nd class . . 1,250 

Superiu ten dents, 1st Grade .. .. 1,000 

„ 2nd Grade . . . 860 

Assistant Sdperintoudents, Ist Grade.. 700 

„ „ 2iid Grade. 650 

„ 3rd Grade . 450 

„ .. 4th Grade . 850 

His Majesty's Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
The establishments of the Superior Loco- • Indian Army are offered to Cadets of the Royal 
motive and Garria^e and Wagons Departinonts I AldUary College, and a certain number to candi- 
of Indian State Railways consist of ofhoers > dates from the Universities. All King’s Cadets 
encaged on the various railways administen^d (iiritish and Indian) and Honorary King’s 
by the State in India. 'Jliose* estJiblLshments i Cadets noiuinaled by the Secretary of State for 
arc recruited from the following souices: — ! India in Cuuiiril have tho option, during their 

! last term at the Royal Military College, of 
<i) Persons appulntod by the Sreretarv of , »»lecting for appointment to the Unattached 
State by selection from tho Unit(.>d ; List lor the Indian Army, or for appointment 
Kingdom ; 1 to commissions in Rritish Cavalry or Infantry. 

_ . . , , T j. : api>ointin»*nts to the Unattached List for 

(ii) Persons appointed in India ; the Indian Army nunaiiiing after the claims of 

(hi) Occasional admission of other qualified ; and Honorary King’s Cadets 

nersona (Indian) have biM'n satisfied are allotted in order 

‘ ^ . X merit lo Cadets who satisfy the requirementB 

The vanous ranks of the Departments are 'of the Regulations respecting admission to the 
OB follows liT* i Royal Military College, and who elect to com- 

Silnrv nor ^ apixiiiitments, .'ll each final Exa* 

j miiiatioii at Sand hurst. 

King's India Cadetships. 

Locomotive Superintendents .. 24,000' „ o, . * . 

Deputy I^atlveSaperin.™..o„t .. 18.000 ' 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents j who have served in India in tho Military or 

18,000 or 21,000 I Civil Service of Ilis Majesty or of the East 
Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- ' ^ndia Company. A Candidate is not eligible 


tendon ts 
r District Superintendents : — 
Class II., Grade 1 

„ Grade 2 

„ Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

„ Grade 5 

Asristant Superintendents - 
Class 111., Grade 1 

,, Grade 2 

„ Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

„ Grade 5 


ir»,ooo 


for nomination as a King’s India Cadet if be 
be under 17 or over 191. 


13,200 ' A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 
12,000 ' and his claims will in no circumstances bo con- 
10,800 I siderecl until he (a) has qualified at the Army 
0,600 j EntraucH Examination; or (5) is prepared to 

8.400 ■ attend the next examination. The fees of 
i King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 

6,000 ; lege arc not payable by the State, except in 

6.400 I cases where, a^,er due inquiry, their pecuniary 
4,800 circumstauces are ascertained to be such as to 

justify the payment. 


3,600 

2,400-3,000 


Telegraph Department. 

There are not at present any vacandcs in 
the Simearior Eatablishment of tlie Indian Tele- 
ipraph Department^ and it is considered uo- 
seoessary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
nnt^palntendenta from the United Kingdom. 
a3|re arrangements for the future recruiting of 


Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King's India Cadets are 
nominated annnaRy by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets are appointed from— 

(a) The sons of offlooxs of the Didian Army; 
who where killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
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montliB of fQcb wounds taaving been feoeiv- 
ed. or from illness brought on by fntigoc, 
pnvation, or exposure, mcident to active 
operations m the fit Id before an enemy, 
within BIX montlis after tiieir havmg been 
lint certified to be ill 

(b) The sons of ofllccn of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Bfajor or Ijoutenant Colonel and 
have pmformod long or distinguished 
service 

An Honorary King's Cadetship camea with 
It no pecuniary advantage 

Queen Alexandra's Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nnislng establishinnit is for duty with 
British otficoiB and boldurs, and at present 
consists of — 

4 Lady Supeimtcndents 
16 Senior Nursing Sibtcrs 
71 Nursing Sisters 

The numbers m these grades are subject to 
alteration 

Nuismg Sisters at the time of appointment 
must bo over 27 and under 32 viais of age 
Candidates for the Sirviee must have hvd a1 
least thne years' prtlimiii vry iriiiiiiig and sci 
vice combmod in the a irds of a Jlrilish gLiicra! 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 bed^ 
in which adult inali patients revive medical 
and surgical treatment and in wlilch a staff of 
Nursing histc rs is m uutainc d 

The duration of a term of hcrvice for ali 
grades of lady nurses, is five yevrs A lad> 
nurse who his bicn pronounced by a medical 
Board to bo pliysieafly fit for fuitliei sirvicr 
In ludla, may be permitted to rc eii^igt h i a 
second and ttdrd term it the option of the | 
Ckiveroment, and again tor a fouiUi term oi | 
until the age of compulsoiy retire mint if m 
all respects efficient and if speriilly rccom ' 
mendeu by the Commiiidci m Chief in Indu 
But a lady nurse will not under any einum 
■tances be permitted to remain in the service 
In the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 66 years or in utber of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years 

hates of Pat/ 

(In addition to fre c quarters fuel, hght, 
and punkah pullers ) 

Us, per mensem 

Lady Superintendent 300 

Senior Nursing bister over 
five years m grade j 

Senior Nursing Sibtor un- 
der five years in grade 200 , 

Nursing Sister over five 

years In grade 200 ,, 

Nursing Bister under five 
yearn in grade •• «• 176 „ 


Royal Indlaii Marine. 

All flrs^ appointments of executive offioeta In 
the Itoyal Indian Manne are made by the Seen* 
tary of State for India 

The hmits of age for dt^pointment to the 
junior executive rmk, that of Sub Ueuteoautk 
arc 17 and 22 years, and no candidate snll be 
appomtod who docs not pobsess the full ordinary 
Board of Iradc certificate of a Second Mate: 
f^rtiflcates for foreign going stseunshsps wifi 
not bo accepted 

Fat and altowanoeb. 

The preaent eatabhshment of officers of the 
itoyil Indian Marmc and their allowances are 
as follows — , 

32 Commanders on pay ranging 

from Bs 3^>0 to^Bs SSI In 
addition to btafl or command 
pay 

per mensem. 

In iitenants on 
completuig eiiriit 
\carb semonty . On Bs. SOQl 
la utinauts on 
complctmg six 
>ciis scnioiity On Be 26(k 
lacutcnauts on 
72-{ complctmg 

three years' 
miiiunty On Bs. 20CI 

1 11 lit enauts under 
tlm e years* 
binirnty On Bs 160. 

Sub Lieutenants On Bs 125. 

Sublieutenants On Bs 100. 

rot U lOA ' 

In addition 3 Commanders and 8 laeutenanti 
are at present emiilojcd in the Manne burvey 
of lodiat 

A certim number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
thcerb of the iiijal Indian Manne The num* 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to jiay of grade), are as foUows — 

Anowanres 
per mensein. 

Bs. 

4 Shore appointments .. 400 — ^1000 

16 Port appointments . . . 820 — 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4—20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Enid- 
neers branch of the Marine namben 8S^ of 
whom at present^ 10 are Chief BnglaeenL and 
the remainder B^ueers and ^aalstnntSMIl* 
neers. 




Sterling Equivalents. 
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The Indian Civil Service. 
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In the early years of the eighteenth century 
the East India Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be sought in the modi- 
flcatlons wiiich the Company undcrAveut as it 
found itself year by year murr involved in the 
govemment of the comitry with which it was 
toadiug. It was gradually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the W'rit(.'rs. Factors 
and Merchants of the Company Wiis ade(iiiaie 
to the administrative work which ttiny were j 
called on to perform. As a result this work 
was often indifferently done, and ef)rruptif)ii , 
was rife. To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit , 
of having reorganized the adiiiin i strut ivc branch i 
of the tympany's her\ice, in aect)rdance with | 
three main principles trom wiiicli there has [ 
been hitherto no (fovjation. 'J’Imwc were ihjit ; 
every civil s«*rvaiit should covenant neither 1(» : 
engage in trade, nor to receive present's, tliat tlie | 
Oompajiy on their side should provide salaries ; 
safilciontly handsome to remove the U’.mpta- • 
tion to supplement them by illegitimate moans, 
and that, in order that tlu; licsl men might bo 
attracted the principal uduiniistrativo. jioshs 
undoi the Ckiiimdl should be reserve*! for mem- 
bers of the Covcuaiiled Civil Service as it was 
called. The first of thc.se principles is einlmdiod 
not only in the covenant wliich <*vcry mem- 
ber of the service still Iuun to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in the “Covernment Ser- 
vants* Conduct Kulcs,*’ which arc apj»lieable 
to every civil depart.ineiit, however vo.e.ruitt^d. 
As regards the second, the scale of salaries 
^ originally prescriUsd was so handsome tliat it 
has not yet been coiisid(‘red cx{Nidieul to 
undertake any general revl.sion of it. '['lie list 
of reserved posts n'lnains, loo mueli the same 
' as in 1793, though certain modillcutions tiavc 
been introduced to meet liuliau aspiratioii.s. 

At first nominations t<i the service wi'i-c 
made by the l)iriM‘tors, but this right was with- 
drawn by Act of Paiiiametit in 18ri3, and since 
1856 appointments have been oixmi to public 
competitmn, all natural-bum subjecis of the 
Crown being eligible. I'he age-limits and oMior 
' conditions of examination have vuned coii- 
Mdorably from time to lime, but at present 
oondldatcs are e.xamincd between the ages of 
' 22 and 24. At first young ollivcrs were sent 

straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but m 1800 lord Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train- 
ing. This was not a success and in 1H05 a 
college at Hailcybury was substituted, and for 
53 years nominees underwent a two years' 
traming there before proceeding to India. At 
present a year’s course at a Bi'itii»h Univeisity 
to prescribed, and at the close of this yeai there 
to a further examination. Failure to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 
g.ln the service is determined by combining the 
^lOBUlt of tlu) open competition and this final 
j^oompulsory, examinatiou. 

* Tbs Chief itevcuuc Ottlctir of a District is 

provinces** of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra 
jpeputy Oummissloner, and his assistants are 


The Statute of 1703 (33 Oeqib cap. 52) modified 
in 1861, sets forth the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
includes among others the offices of secretailee ^ ■ 
and undcr-sccrctaties to govemments/l com* ' ^ 
tiiisKloncrs of revenue, Civil and ScsslonB Judges^ 
Magistrates and GoUoctors* of Districts (in'.. 
lli(‘ legulafioii provinces) and joint and assist- 
ant MiigistruioK and Collectors. In the non- 
legulatiou provinces, many of the above posts 
are licld by military officciK. In addition to 'll 
those re.scrved posts there are many other. 
aj>fK)intTnenlJ:$ .wliich the Indian Civilian eail‘; - 
tnild. Jlc is now, however, debarred from. 
IM'rmanenl up(>oiiLtinent as Qovcnio]>(leneial 
or Governor, llie liighcst office he can attafa) ' 
being those of Lieut uiiant-Govcmor and Mem- , 
hiT of the Vicci-oy’s Council. 

Despite ihi; complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and despite tJio numbers of Indira 
wlio now seek their education in England, , 
<‘omparativcly few have succeeded in obtoinr •' 
dig appointiii(‘iits by open competition. On 
rile 1st of April 1913 only 46 of tlie 1,310 civi- 
lians on till! etuire were natives ot India. In 
1H7U an important Act (33 Viet. cap. S3) was 
added to the statute book which allowed the 
apjMiiutment of natives of India of prove '« 
merit and ability ’* to any of the offices re* 
served by law to members of the Covenanted 
t^ivil Serviw, such oflicc^rs were known as Sta- 
cutory or Uncovenaiiied Civilians. This method ‘ 
of appointment was dropped in 1880, and ' 
facilities were affordi'd to Indians for promo- ^ 
tion throagh the ranks of the ..J^ovtacial 
Service. , 

Tlio young civilhan, on joining his appoint 
nieiit ill India, is attached to a dtotrict as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
m:vgistiTi.'il powers, 'uid after passing examin- 
.itious ill the vernacular and in departmental 
matters he attiuus to full magisterial poweis 
and holds charge of a revenue subdivtsion. 
I>uriug this TSTiod he is liable to be seteo^ ; 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist- ''' 
ant Judge. Jii course of time promotion ocourr. 
Old be LK'comes either Collector and District^ 
Magistrate*, or District and Sessions . 

this promotion does not generally occur bef^ 
he has served for at least ten yearsL 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
ihe district and wields extensive appellate 
powers. In his capacity as Sessions, Jpdge 
he tries ttie more important crimtuM '' cases ’ 
of Lhe district. 

Tlie Collector ia not merely chief n^i^ttate 
and revenue officer of his district. Bb also » 
forms a court of appeal from subordinate' 'ma- 
gistrates, Bupervrises mmiicipaUties said Joeal . 
boards, is chief excise officer and dhitBicil 10- 
gistrar, and in tfeneraJ represents viOoveniiiieliS 
in the eyes of the peoffic. The ’Oulibetof and. 
his assistants are expected to travel oyer tbdlrV 

known as the Collector in the ** reguSliaiir 
and Bohar and Orissa. Bisewfaeie htt » 

Assistant ComiplsBlcaien, £. .. l . . ... 
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Niisc'a, «aloB vary in dilTcront pro- 

_^)0c», but In Bombay the Collector spends 
inar and hla assistants seven months in the 
year on tonr. 

By the tone the highest grades in the offices 
Of i^Uector or Jiilgc are reached the Civilian 
has, as a mle, nearly completed the 25 yt'ors 
•which are necessary before he can retire. 
Shonld he elect to continue in service, there 
Ore still posts to which he can look forward 
tor promotion. On the one iiand, lie may 
become a Commissioner or even a A1 ember 
of Connell, and on Uio otlicr, there are Judicial 
Commlssionersliips and scats on High Court 
.Bciudies. Such is the normal career of a Civi- 
Ban, but this, by no means, completes the 
.aooonnt of Ids prosprats, for nearly onc-fourtii 
of the service is, as a rule, cmiiloyed in f>o.> 3 i.«t — 
some reserved and some not -out of the re- ! 
gnlar line. A nuniber of Civilians i n* cm- j 
ployed In the Iri'perial and Provincial Sccic- 
taruits, some arc in political employ in the 
Kative States, others hold responsible po^-i- 
tions In the Customs, Police, Siilt, I'l^t Ollice ; 
and other departments, or superviMC big mum - 1 
ctpalitics and public trusts. 

The Civilian may ictijc after 25 ycar.^’ ter- 
Vlce'and in the ordinary way must rotiie on 
reaching the age of 55. He contributes through- 
oat his service to a pcn^ion M'hicii is fixed, 
regardless of whctlicr lie tias ris<‘u to be a 
Lleutenant-Ooveriior, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Every CivilUn, moitMiver, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund whicli provides for the widows and orphans 
Of deceased members of the service. 

Public Services Commission. 

In July, 1012, it was announccif that the 
King tiad 4>eon pk^used to approve the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Gouiinission to examine and 
report upon the Public Service.s in India. The. 
Itoyol Commission was constituted as follow^ : — 

Ctuiirman . — The Riglit lion. Txird Islington, 
K.O.U.O. 

The Earl of Rouoldshay, Al.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.S.1., c.t.is., liiJian 
Civil Service. 

Theodore Morisoii, K.r.i.u., Alembcr of 
I Council of India. 

lir Valentine Chirol. 

Qeoige Sly, Esq., c.s.i., Indian Civil 

dev Bhaskar Cliaubal, Esq., c.s.i., 
of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe- 
fve Council. 

. [ Silslma Gokhalc. Esq., o.i.e., Member 
r tbe' Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

j.Watteir Colley Madge, Esq., c.i.b.. Member 
Ylcoioy’e Legislative Council. 

dUT" Rahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
\ CottTl^ 

Ramsay MacPouald, Esq., M.P. 

Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Fellow 
oflTeil College, Oxford. 



The Terms of Reference wore as follows 

To eicamine and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian GlvO 
Service, and other civil services. Imperial and 
Provincial : — 

(1) Tiic methods of recruitment and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) 'J'he conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) S.ich limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans and tho 
wo king of tlic existing system of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Fro- 

VIII cial ; 

and genera ly to roiisider the requirements of 
the Public Si;rvie<!, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission. — ^Tho Royal 
Coninu.ssion visited India in tho cold weather 
of 11)12-13, and toured extensively in India, 
ineliidiug Burma, eonflning tlieir attention 
ino.stly to hearing the evidence ol and relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. They subsequently 
sat iu London and in October, 1913, again loft 
lor India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Tiidian Civil and tho Provincial Services. 
They assembled first at Jlelhi on Novemba 
3rd, and examined imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the United Pioviuees, tho Pun- 
jab and tho Korth-Wcat Frontier Province. 
Tliev then asscmliled at Calcutta In the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Royal Commission 
went to Madras, and completed the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provinces were beard. 

Tlie ('oinniission returned to England in the 
spring of 1914, and drew up a report of which 
publication was di'layed ou .'lecount of the 
war, until January, 1917. This rejiort Is 
a largo blue book of 529 pages. The actual 
report of the Commissioners, with their rccom- 
inendati 'iis, runs to (i5 T>agcs but the annexnres 
covering llic various depurtinciits occupy 300 
pages. Sporhal miiint^K relating to the report 
by mem tiers who sign it take up 22 pages, 
while a long minute, which really constilntos a 
separate report, by Mr. Abdur Rabim, of the 
Madras Ifigli Court, who regrets he lias been 
unable to agree in the re.nor of report or accept 
Uic more important of tho conclusions of the 
couimisiiioncrs, runs to no fewer than 94 pages. 

Conclusions — The Commission at Uic end of 
their reiKirt Urns sum up their conclusions: — 

At the cad of tlic various anncxiires to onr re- 
X>ort w e lia ve summarised in detail the r ecommen- 
dations which we have made with regard to each 
service. The proposals wc have put forward for 
increased cxix?nditure have been framed with- 
out regard to tlio prior claims of tlio present 
war on the resources of tlie country, imd may 
ne<'d to be given effect to gradually. Otlierwiso ' 
wo have taken into accoiuit tlie existing situ- 
ation. The main conclusions to which we have 
come aio as follows : — 

U i) Where It is necessary to organise tho 
»lic services into higher and lower branchy 
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tbiB should be airanged on the baalB of tlie work 
which they axe required to do, and not, as 1b now 
In some Inetances the case, of the race of, or the 
BolarlcB drawn by, tlicir members, or any such 
artificial distinction (paragraphs 24 to 2p). 

({{) Officers promoted from a lower Into a 
hl^er service should ordinarily be given the 
same opportunities as officers who liave been 
directly recruited and should be eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
tiielr service. Both classes of officers sbould be 
ahowu on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst tliemsclvcs from tlicir date of 
entry on fho list. Except in ike case of the 
Indian civil service all promoted officers should 
also be made lull members oi the service into 
which they are promoted (paragraph 27). 

(til) Tho practico of omploying nu'litary offi- 
cers on civil duties should bc^ coiiiiiiiied in iiif 
medical, public works, railw’ay, andsiirNcyof 
India departments, and subject to thccondi- 
tlons stat^ Military officers should also be 
eligible for appointment to the mint dojiart- 
ment. Elsewhere tho practi <‘0 of lecruiting 
them should be allowed to die out, but this 
should take place gradually in ilio case of the 
civil service In Burma (paragraph 28). 

(in) The practice of euiployiDg incmliers of 
tlie Indian civil service in other dcpartuients 
should bo continued in tiic post office, and 
In the Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance and customs departments. Such olficers 
should also continue to supervise the work of 
tlie land records (Burma), registration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) departments. 
They should no longer be apiiointcd directors of 
agriculture, but rural coinniissioncr&hips .should 
be created and be manned from ilieir ranks. 
The Inspector-generalships of ^licc should no 
more be recruited for in the Tiidian civil service, 
bat Indian civil servants, sJiould continue to 
be eligible for tlicsc appointments subject to the 
. claims of qualified police officers (paragraph 29). 

(r) The services which he between the iiiglier 
and the subordinate services sliould no longer 
be designated "provincial” services. If they 
are organised provincially tliey should ordina* 

' ’ rlly be^ the name of their province ; for exain- 
jda, the Madras civil service, tlie Bonitiay police 
service, and so on. If tlicy arc under the (iov- 
ernment of ludia the terms class I and class 
II should be used for the two scrviec.s. Tlicsc 
I terms should also be used in the education de- 
partment (paragraph 30). 

(ei) The services for wliieh recruitment is 
now ihade normally In India should can iinuo 
to he recruited for in that country. Tho In- 
dian finance department should be added to this 
oategory. The military hnauce department 
shoiud be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to tho contrary. Even- 
ttuidly, similar action should be taken with the 
customs department, but for tho present some 
recruitment in Europe for tliis department 
should be permitted. The remaining services 
tor which recruitment is now mode wholly In 
Europe, or partly in Europe and partly in India, 
should be divided into three main groups. In 
■ the ilLst should be placed the -Indian civil service 
and tlie police department. In which It should be 
recQgiJsed that a preponderating proportloo of 


the officers should be zecmlted In Europe,; In 
the second should come services like the educor 
tion, medical, public works and so 00 , In wffieit 
there are grounds of policy for continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of botb ' ' 
western and eastern elements. Wot these services 
arrangements should be made Tor reornitment tai 
both countries. In the third should bo placed - 
certain scientillc and technical services, such as 
the agi'icultiiral andcivi 1 vetennary deportments, 
etc., for Uic normal reriuiremcnts 01 which it 
should Ix'. the aim to recruit eventually in India. 

I To this end cduc'ationaJ institutions should be • 
i dG\olo)Kid in ludia on a level with ttoe now 
I existing in J^uroixs so as to produce the neeessaiy 
; supply of candidates (iiaragraphs 31 and 82). 

(rii) No system of state scholaishlps Will 
I provides .siiitarble method for incicaslug the 
I number of uon-ljuropcans in the public sei^ 

! vices (paragraph 35). 

I (mil) In certain services arrangements should 
; be made for tlie appointment of a minimum 
; number of Indians, but this should not be made 
j a general ))raeticc for fear that the minimum 
! may conic to be regarded as a maximum (para- 
I graph 35). 

, (ix) To secure an Increase in the number of 
. nou-Euroficaus employed, so far as this Is not 
obtained automatically by tho proposals made 
with regard to organisation and the place of 
I appointment, different methods should be fol- 
! lowed in different services, as detailed In the 
I annexures. SiK‘.aking generally, technical in- 
I stitiitions in India should be created of ex- 
j panded ; provision should bo made for adver- 
tising vaeaneies; Indian iiiombers should be 
I api.ointcd to serve on the committees which will 
I advise on the selection of reemits ; and, flnal- 
; ly, the statistics ndating to the employment of , 

! membf'rs ot the. various communities should be ' 

I published cveiy ten years (paragraph 39). 

(x) Tho (juesiion of the extent to which the 
. services should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment ot untried ofiic.ers and by the promotion 
j of experienced officers from an inferior service 
I siiould be. settled separately for each service, as 
; explained in the various auucxurcs. But in 
, c\cry case opportunities should be created for 
' young men, and direct recruitment should Ito 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 87). 

I (xi) In the present conditions of India no < 

[ general system of competitive examinations as 
I a means of entry to the public services is snlt- 
I able, but w'herc such a method exists it should 
ordinarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 

(Tit) When nominating direct recruits for 
admission to the scrvjfxss the anthorittes In 
India should act with tho advice of committees 
which should not be purely depaitmentul In 
character, but should contain persona dnjouch 
with educational institutions, and Shonj^-alsoiik 
have a non-ollicial and an Indian el^^nt. 
Publicity should bo given to all vacancIMI^ suid 
applicants should be forbidden to b]llkifi4ihwd|g 
pressure to bear on Individual memben oMtae 
committees . A similar procedure should be^ol^ 
lowed In England. Candidates for ^rvUeft re- 
cniited In India should oidliteillyjp(Mweqm|a4- 
mum educational qualification. This inkl Vv'a' 
be identicalf or all candidates, but & BttaliSm** *' 
for all should bo the same (p^8ifi|p ^ 
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^ ' C±f{0 In leomiting apecialists caio should be 
token to draw upon the widest possible field 
; (paragcnidi 46). 

V; <0(v) Anrangements can best be made for 
pommimal representation in India by the cxer- 
. else of the powers of Government under the 
• ‘JQfhtem of nomination jiropoBcd. Ko hard and 
fsrit nile or proportion is suitable (paragraph 46). 

(a^) EJEcept where otherwise provided , direct 
-ceoralts should be on probation for two years. 
A probationary course In England should be 
, given only to recruits for the Indian civil and 
forest services, and In the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe. As 
the schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
me developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47). 


from Bs. 260 to Be. 600 a month should be 
introduced . Beyond this there should be selec- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service. For services requiring higher 
initial qualifications higher rates should be 
adopted (paragraph 68). 

(xxii) The necessary steps should be taken 
to keep the cadn^s of the servlees up to a strength 
sufficient to cope with the work to be done 
(paragraph Cl). 

(frxtit) The calculations In accordance with 
which recruitmf'nt is made should be worked 
out V Ith grcnhT precision, and should be 
teviseu periodically with due regard to the 
requirements of leave and training. More 
prccisiOT' is needed in fixing the annual rate 
, of Fc!cn;itinrnt, and service tables should be 
The qncrtlon of training i-equin-s to i S'! ^ 

be eonsldered for each service separately, as i 

eiptelned in the varioue anncxuns. Inter-jwo- *•; 

■vliiojal conferences of offloeisiesponslbic for the I gwjpa of 

^na^of recruits should be cnconmBed (para-, SSrs ta 

* , * dealt with at the point wIuto they occur. If In 

(0010 In fixlngthe salaries of their employes, j spite of these measures blocks in promotion 
Government should pay so much and so mueh i arc exxicrioncc'.d, sp({eial allowances should be 
only as is necessary to obtain recruits of the • given on the merits of each case (paragraphs 
right stamp, and to maintain them in such a j 61 to C5). 

tt^from*to^^tl“*a^d*kMpSoni‘cVMent i to° 

tOCthetermottheirscrTleo (paragraph 49). , JuSiiSce rnl™“‘tS^comlde?^r .JSmSSSf 

(ooitO Except where otherwise cxpn'ssly pro- 1 everyday purposes, and to revise the classi- 
should be remunerated by an in - 1 fleutiou of officers. Imn^diato 


▼ided, offleers _ 

elemental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. Where this Is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances sliould he revised 
(paragraphs 50 and 51). 

{mix) Exchange compensation allowance 
should no longer be paid, but gencrtdly spt'aklng 
the amounts now drawn on this aeeouut should 


, , measures should 

bo taken to ndniburse ofilceni for all reasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether personal to 
themselves or on behalf of their families 
ImuBchold cstabJishniciits (paragraphs 66 to 

{rxv) The rules as to house allowance should 


be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52). I he revised on the lines indit-aU'd (paiagia^ 66), 

(«E) The salaries to be paid to Europeans i ^ Burma allowance should be glvmi 

and statutory natives of India respectively . terras stated (paragraph 70). 

B^uld be settled for each service separab ly and : {xxoii) Free passages should be given to 
ordinarily In ^oraanat \vith the principle set I ofliecr^ of thi* servhx's siH'xilled (paragraph 71). 
out In item xvii above, and not on any general- /. 


consideration of race or place of recniitment'. ! officer should bo com* 

In services in which difFercut rates arc found to ; P"*>*®*’^*y retm*d (paragraph 72). 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits {xxix) Officers who arc subject to the opem< 

AtLikn jvAao a.Tif1 nn rwr\Tkf\w>^A 4.u^ _ rIT.- 


of each case, and no proportion should be laid 
down generally as between the amounts payable 
to the two clasBCB of offieois. In services the 
normal requirements of which will eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries 
should be that considered suitable for statutory 
■ natives of India, and specialratcB should be fixed 
for Europeans for so long as they arc recruited. 
‘In oertoln services in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should he 
“ In other services officers should 


I ■ All UUIIVA VAUISUAB BnOUjU 

Wbe broniAitto an equality in the administrative 
xaakji,and earlier In the education department. 
^ As a s^lal case statutory natives of India 
fihipiltMtn Europe should be paid as Europeans 
(dSagiaiftis 68 to 67). 

The salaries to be paid to offlosis should 
jated In the various annexuxes For re- 
In^Iudla from the ordinary graduate 
.or toel^r equivalent amongst members of 
ooipmunity. a general scale rising | 


tion of article 459 of the civil service regula- 
tions should be retired at the age of 66, 
Goveninient, in their sole discretion, decide to- 
grunt an exteusion of service (i^ragraph 78).^ 

{XXX) 'I'here should be sciiarato European 
service and Indian service leave rules to re- 
gulate the taking of long leave. Speaking 
generally, olficeTs lecruitcd under European 
conditions of salary should be subject to the 
< European, and others to the Indian servloe 
' leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

{xsai) The European service leave rules 
should be simplified, and greater facilities for 
leave on higher pay should bo given by allo?^ng 
privilege leave to be aocumulated up to four 
months and furlough to be commuted subleot 
to" the restrictions stated (paragraphs 76 and 
80). 

(xxxii) The sterling amounts of the ollow- 
anccB payable under the European service 
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leave rnles should stand to the rupee amounts 
In the proportion of IS to 10 (paragraph 81). 


aforesaid/* and (fr) a person shall he 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service under the 
rnu« iniina I undcT tUls soction UTilcBB the Civil 

SSd S. .T5r,.iifc .ShfciS; to <5^ ; 

means as may be prescribed by the rules they ^ 
have satisiled ih^mselves that in l^eir opinion 
he possesBos the necessaiy educational quali- 
ilcations. 


should be Bim])]ificd ; officers subject to them 
should be allowed to accumulate privilege 
leave up to four mouths, and the allowancBs 
permissible should be iucrcasc'd to the extent 
stated (paragraphs 82! and 83). 


(xxxiv) The rules ndating to study leave 
should be revised; the airangcmentB for de- 
puting officers to study particular problems 
should be made mom clastic, and facilities 
should be given to officers on leave to study 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 86) . 

imexo) With the exceptions specified all 
officers should be under the same jieTiblon rules; 
all should BCT\'e nonuully foi thii-ty years, but 

those recruited after the uge ol twenty-live in , ^ 

the services noted should be granted the eon- ' ment asked Parliament to authorise the suspen- 
eesBions Indicated, and all should be able to i •'ionofthestiitutory systemof open competition 
ictlro optionally on a rediieed pension after ! »u two grounds. Tiiey wished to prevent 
twenty-live yi'iirs* serviei*. (joveniiiient should I any deterioration in tile class of Officers to be 


The provisions as to the laying before 
Parliament of regulations and rules made under 
tile said sections thirty-two and nlnety>8cven 
shall apply to the rules made under this section. 

This Act may be cited as the Indian Oivll 
Service (Temiiorary Provisions) Act, 1915.” 

In the debate on the second reading of 

tile Pill, Lord Islington explained that this 
was an emergency Pill introduced to meet the 
dimculti(‘s cmati'd by war conditiona. Govern - 


recriiit(‘d for the I.C.s. and they sought power 
to provide, a method by wliieii those who were 
lighting at iiic front should as far lis possible 
be prot(‘cted from losing tiieir careers as Indian 
Oivil Servants owing to their patriotic action. 
The Pill souglxt to securt' tliose ends. Govem- 
mt'iit was ioixious tliat no injustice should be 
done to Jndians and tiicreforc contemplated 
that, if with the examination of onc-fourth 
Micro was not ns a result the same, proportion 


be able to mtiiu any oiUocr aCtoi this ptwlod 
(paragraphs K7 to 01). 

(xxxvii The maximum limits of xK'Usion 
should DC increased on the conditions stilted 
and special additional iHuisious of umoiiiit 
atated should bi'. drawn by the offitxws noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 03). 

(asBzoit) A Bfdieine for a general family iK'n- , — .. — ...... ...... ........ ,,, 

Blou fund, or for separate lunds for dillenuit : of Indians successful as iiad been the' case 
classes of olflCiTS, should be worked out on a ' in former years, that number wuiUd be made 
self ’Supporting basis (paragraph 06). I up by se|r>etion he.reaftiT. Provlsioii fer this 

I was to he included in tile rules formulated to 
_ . . ; give effect to tile Pill. In the debate which 

Temporary Provisions. i followed i. 9 rd iviiicdonncii argued that the 

. procc.ss of selection in the case of Indians could 

In October, 1915, a Pill was introduced into ' in* tar better carried out in Pidia tiiaii Ki White- 
thc House of Lords, entitled *‘An Act to hall. The work, he said, naturally fell within 
enable persons during tiic coiitinuaiux' of tiic the fiinetions of tiic Vict'roy, who could com- 
War, and for a period of tivo years tiien‘att-er, mand the best information as to the relative 
to be appointed or admitted to the Indian merits of candidates, and in India where t^ 
Civil Service without examination.” The j lieid of choice would be so inucli wider. Lord 
following is tiic text of its provisioiis : — ’‘*(1) ' Islington argued in reply that the unsucoess- 
Tho Secretary ol State in Coiuicil may with , fnl Indian candidates had a right to be con- 
the advice and assistaiioe of the Civil Service ; sidered. Lord Maodonnell further raised the 
CknnmlBSioners make rules providing for the \ qU('»tion of tiie eoniposition of the Selection 
admission and appointment to the Indian ! Hoard and moved an amendment under which 
Civil Service by the Secretary of State in Couii- I the boaid would consist of not more than nine 
cll, during the contiuuaiici' ol the prt'sent war | membi'rs, including the First Civil Bervloe 
*and for a period not exceeding two years there- ! Comiidssioaor, a member of authority In public 
after, of British subjects possessing sucli quail- I affairs, and fe^sentatives of the Uxdvmtles 
fioations witllj||p‘Ct to age and otheruise as 
may be prealHHia by tlie nik's, notwithstand- 
ing that theyKve not been certified as being 
entitled for appointment as the result of ex- 
amination in accordance witii the regulations 
and rules made under section thirty-two of 
the .Government of India Act, 1858, and section 
nin^y-seven of the Governmmt of India Act, 

1015 : Provided that— (a) not less tlian onc- 
fonrth of the persons admitti^d to the Indian 
Civil Service during such period as aforesaid 
‘ " eisoiiB who liave been so certified as 


and the public schools. On the suggestion of 
Lord Sydenham, he added that tiiere should 
be at least one member witli a knowledge of 
India. By an amended sub-section it has been 
provided tiial. no person shall be appointed to 
Mie I.G.S. unless the Secretary of State, acting 
vith the advice of the Civil Servieo Commls*^ 
-loners, is satisfied tiiat he itossesses the neces- 
sary educational qualification. The design is 
to die.ok any arbitrary use of the powers of 
Secretary of State, and to prevent IbvoniltSm 
toward the unfit. ^ flgjS 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


_ mis Kedkssl Bervioe nnder the control of 
tuo Ooveniment of India eoDBlsts of aome 
•mn hundred and elzty-eight medical men 
imiited in England by competiHvo cxaml 
nation; and has as Its pnmary duty thr cire 
of the native troops and of tho British Ofllc irs 
and thdr famihis, attichcd to thim J>ut 
In the course of rather more iliui i (cututv 
and a half other duties uid respcnisibiiitK s 
have accrued to it, so tint thru ir< lu uldi 
(ion the provision of medical iid to Civil Su*- 
Vanta and their famihta the idinniiMti ition 
of (be civil hospitals of thi lar(,o towns lud 
the sapervision of the numerous smul dispui 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private chanty for the inhibit uits of the 
lum vUlngCb Moieover, the scivue pio 
mniaM ftnr the binitar\ eontiol of lir^i mis, 
^Umllug with the sanitition of towns, proici 
(ion of water supphes and the prrvuition <f 
ratdomlc disease It is also ri])i(s«'nted lu 
the Native biates by thr Bcsid nry Siir^r^^on 
In Persia by the Merlicil Olhrrrs to tin 
Ish ConsulaUs Ihc Fill Depirtment ih 
. admuiistcrod in grcit put by Jndiin 
Medical Offierrs, gencrilly in the duil eapieity 
of Medical Oiheer and SupiriiiUndnii , and 
np to quite leriutly the Ollirirs m the Muits 
have bun lecruiled from imiulxrs of tlie 
medical profession I is(l> tlu Smut pro 
vldes the miu who iic rOnUu! in erigiiiil 
research on dineasrs of tiopic il import uiti 
at the Bar tcriolc .{leal I ibontorirs which hive 
aribcn In Indii duiing tho list flflrrii >ciis, 
and others who as Profrssois d fin lii^t mrdi 
cal schools havi lud thr tisk of tn itiiu in 
Indigenous mi dual profi sion wliirh Mill mikc 
permaneut tbrougbout the Indi jn J inpirc 
(bo clvUibmg InUuehee of \>estcrn Midunie 


This remarkable combmition of dntus and 
responsibilities m u biij;;le beivire his idowly 
evolved from the sy Um mitiited m quiti 
early dasrs by the old Lsst Jiidii Compiny, 
of providing ** riiiniigi ous fiom 1 nMmd. 
on uie nomination of tin Bond of Diiretors 
In London, for the carr of tlir pr ipu uid sol 
dlers In the Indiui hictoius, and on the 
ships trading vith the 3 ist Besiles these 
men the Company maintamia sevu il medu il 
lervloeB, including tliosr of bt llrleua tlio 
West Coast of bumaira, Fimee of Walts Islind, 
and the China Coast Ihe 8iirr;rous on the 
Company's Indiamen wire frrquiutly nti 
tor emergent work in Indu, as in the 
ease of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
mlUtary operations of that time for duty 
WiCb troops, and sometimes to fill vaeaiicies 
ooencriiyK ywintig those who would now be 
itylod "olvU snigeoas.** 


Organlaatton ^The Indian Medical 
Service practically dates from year 1764 
phen the scattered medical offleen serving 
III India ware united Into one body later, 
mia waa divided into the three medical ** £b> 
tobltahmants ** of Bengal, Madias, and Bom- 
biw* in 1^6 Medical Service was divided 

{nb two hianobes, mUltaiy and olvd, the latter 
bsM ngifdad aa pnmarlly amy medical 
fw oiTil dutieii la 

Zm ' 


which they formed a nserve tor the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to reoaQ 
at any time This position was confirmed 
by the Coniicil of Loid Cornwallis m 1788; 
md liif bodi 111 existence ever bmee with great 
id\ ml igp to ihc military authorities In iimea 
of luilitjjy *-tress In 189S tho ofllecni of 
tho serviK wire gi\tn military rank, and since 
J0U6 ill the uimis hi\c been borne on one 
list though min on iiitcring tlie borvice are 
allow (d o Chet a PrcBidcmy in which they 
will stive ou uiteriu,; the Civil Doputmenb 


Tho s vKc wis thrown opon to Indiana 
by the Itiuu Act of 38 >J, ihe nrst competitive 
cxiniiniiion hi mg liild m January 1866, when 
till hsi wis hi idid by a Bengalee student 
who siibsiqiiintly attuned dutmetion It 
was ciliulitcd by It -Col Crawtard I 
(tho tiknlid histoiiin of ihe Service) 
from J inuiry IK »*» to the end of 1910, eighty- 
iiini mi n of pun Jiiclian crtraction bad 
filtered tlio Scivue Jhe piopintion now 
shows signs of yr illy mcieaso Ihe total 
numbrr of Induiis at preunt m tho Sordoe 
Is a httle more than five per cent of the whole: 
while of the bucn sful candidates durmg the 
pist (lie ^tais 17 6 pir cent hive been men 
hoi 11 and brifl in the country 


that 


Method of Entiv — Infrince into the Ser- 
VIC IS now diliTtiumd on the rcbults of 
conipititivi cximiiiitions held twice a year 
m loiidou the Jtigulitious ugaiduig wluch. 
and the rites of piy rules for promotion 
and ptnsioii iilitiiu thereto, miy be ob- 
tained on ipplicition to till Military Becre- 
t uy at tlu Indii OHui riiididates must 
In ji itui il iMini subjiits of Uis Majesty, of 
I uro])c in or 1 ist liidian desuiit of sound 
liu lily Ik lit h mil in the opinion of the 
Sierctiry of st iti for In lia in Council, In 
ill 1 I (is snitalli to h)ld eoinmiSbiODB tn 
the 111 bin Medu il biiviei llicy may be 
mini 1 or uiiiuiiiii I lluy must iiobsess, 
ui di I t 111 Ml die il At ts m force at the time 
of til ir ij jioliitmrfit a qiudiAeation lom- 
stiill 111 Gnat Bitlain and Ireland. Nb 
cindilite will be pirmittid to compete mors 
tlioii till i times Cindidates for the January 
fxiniinatiou in laeli year must be between 81 
and .K M ics of ugc on the let rebmary m that 
}iar in 1 < indidatcs for the July ezauunaUoii 
must be between 81 and 88 years of age on tho 
Ibt 4ugUbt 


I bo rindidate will be examined by the 
LMniiniug Boaid in the following subjects, 
and the lugl i t number of wiAr k s obtainable 
will distiibjted as follows — 


(1) Ml heme including Ihera- 

pcuties . .. 1,200 Marks. 


(2) Surgery, Including diseases 

of the eye , , 1,200 



(4) Fsthdlogy and Bscterlo- 
Jogy 


000 


(5) Midwifery and DlseaBeB of Brandi, and tba^ rai^ .^pfdteManiMi^ OM 

Women end ChlMien .. 600 Ibiki. tormtIiejMwmd rt 

(0) Ibte^ HediWi Flnima- eonn^uSei obeemtkn era In s p o rti im i!- 

cology and Toxicology.. 600 ;; advise tbelr respective govenmiaica of tin 

ir.B.-The Examlnatton to Medicine and S*»SSS ' 

Buigery will be to part practical, and win 

Clvn the ^SStoVSdif ^ 

ef 'n?c,E 4^ comc to Mntact With Hic Service. Xblaoaebl 

K^.d,Pi med«:>d md Burgical patients at the something more than a general piactiUonerj 
DeoHinc. Ig (^pcctiHl to be the leading medical and 

Havinc gained a place at the entrance cxaxni- Hurgical authority in a largo district conalst* 
nation, the successful candidates will be coni* ing of a million or more oil souls. Owing to 
missioned as TJeuttmanta on probation, and will the varied experience obtained in India by ' 
be granted about a mouth*8 leave. Tliey will the members of the Civil Medical Department 
then bo required to attend ta'o succes-sivc this ofllcial is generally a man of the h^cit 
oourses of two months eac‘h at the Royal Army professional attainments, especially so In the 
Medical College, and at Aldetbiuit rchpectively. case of Uiose senior men holding appolntmentl 
Omrers appointed to the Indian Medical 

Service will be placed on one list, their position f'!!miSKir?hI*S£nS?iSlS!K^i 

on It being del ermined by the combined results k 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 

They will be liable for military employment in 

any part of India, but with a view to future jy/*/ ♦{STJSS* 

transfors to civil employment, they will stand 

poslod to one of the following civil areas (1) Accustomed to rn^t Jbe Awt swlods, 

Madras and Burma; (2) Bombay, witli Aden; (3) f J"n thl 

Upper Provinces, Dnitod Provinces, Punjab 
mT C enlml Provtooffl; (4) lower Pmvtoe™. 

Bengal, Bihar ami Ori«n» ami Aasam. '‘can3^c"e^dI^S^ 

The allocation of officers tf) these areas of other public medical service. Tmvellera In 

employment will be determined upon a cotisi- India failing sick within call of 4ny of the 

deration of all the circumstanees, including as larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
far as possible the candidate’s own wislios. the higliest professional skill in the sliape of 

Tlie whole conree lasts for four months, f !!' "Il'lS?' S,''“ !!;£r?hl?/ 
after n'liich the duly gaseltcd Lieuteniints ihJ*Ll5HS!«i omie^of iVdto 

meuts to any part of the eoiintiy. The doctor Ilf'S^'’2inow^t^nif 11 * 0^11 *SmnS!ltoflowSr 
is an officer of the nsgimeiit, as was the case 5iR^?tE5^si?JiS 

In the old days of the Army Medical Depart- type than that which has made |b6 Service 

ment. Of late years it has been proposed to I 


(0) Materia Hedica, Pharma- 
cology and Toxicology. . 


form the members of the Service into a corps 


on the lines of the British Medical Service, by nnmip^?? *TnSll 
forming station hospitals for native troops. Sf -S? 

tfiereby reJeasing the doctor from regimeutai 
life. Tills reform appears to have falieii 

through for the present, but is likely to be of*the*^ndlan Modioli *Ser^i^ 

SS5?’’Vveml‘’‘’.™W;m™S'"to'‘ CtoB pSwi^ WM- WlSSSiflSlS 

uovemmcut of India aaid that^ was im- 
ludlaus practicublc to make any redaction ih the nnm- 


tJie country. 


r Indian Medical Service oiOociB employed 


OrganiMtion. — The Head of the Service solely on dvil duties, that Is to aayi thene not 
is the Director General, who is an official belonging to the war reserve. An independent 
of the Government of India and its advisor profe^on trained on western lines was growing 
on medical matters. He is also concerned up in India but bad to overoome Its univemu 
with questions of promotion of officers to rival in the shape of AoMnia and otUdn trained 
administrative rank, and of the selection of in indigenous methods : Government oonld do 
men for admission to the civU department, much to encourage the growth of this pto fe e- 
Attached to bis office and under his general sioa by making provision for the fegisfeatlon 1 
supervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with of medical practitioners quaUfled according to 'k. 
Ke Government of India, who is to have western methods. The Secretary of Smte^ 
the control of the new Sanitary Service, a replying In November 191S^ said that he was - 
department which is undergoing enlargement unable to contemplate any substantial iedno|| 
and re-airangemcnt. In eacb PreMdency or tion in the Indian Medical Servloe. )A> fer thc^ 
Province there is a local head of the civil independent jptQfesBloa, he trusted that tfaa 
medical service and medical adviser of the experience of the working of tht Bomhap' 
Ipcah- administration, who is either a Surgeon Registration Aet mlfht JustUp the taftrodnttlon. 
Beneral, or an Inspector of Civil Hoqntals of similar legislation for other Provfneei. Hfe 
ll^e tank of Colond. The medical service considered mat the Indian RedlqM Bgrvles 
K^ibh pioylDoc qoiufaitB ol the Sanlta^ ihouid he leitcictcd to the mlttttqr ii«b6i tit^ 



The Indian Medical Seh/ice; 
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..tlMeoantry Mu cm Mooont of eocmomy and 
^ jWdRkr to lilcreBse as for as poulble the nmn- 
",pet of Importaat posts hold by Indians; he 
.%*■ inepand to onnsider each new appolnt- 
^>,'«ent on Its merits^ bnt any prcqHMal for an 
'' .Ineceasa In the dvil posts Indudod in the cadre 
of the Indian ^edical Service would be sub- 
. Jected to the dosest scrutiny. In reply to that 
despatob, the Government of India wrote in 


March, 1014 In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a loim staff of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service 
is inevitable, and such expansion should not^ 
in our opinion, be regarded from a different 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
cadre in responne to tlie development of the 
work to be performed.** 


Fnp Mid Allowance. — ^Thc following are the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side . — 


Bank. 


Ud employed 
Pay. 


Stall Fay. 

In Officiating 
Medical 
Cliarge of a 
Regiment. 

P-1 

Si’s! 

iis. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

420 

350 

150 

425 

500 

47.‘i 

400 

150 

475 

650 

475 

450 

150 

625 

60U 


500 

150 

575 

050 


550 

1.50 

025 

700 


050 

150 

725 

800 


750 

150 

825 

000 


000 

350 

1,075 

1.250 


000 

400 


l,o00 


1,000 

400 

1,200 

1,-100 


lutenant 

iptain 

after 6 years* service 
„ after 7 years* service . . 

„ after 10 years* service . . . . 

BCaJbr 

•• after 3 ^vears* service as Major .. 

Uentenont-Oobncl 

a, „ after 25 years* service 
,• ,• specially selected for in- 

* creased pay. 


and Half-Pay.— Oflicora arc allowed to retire on pciitfioii on completing 17 years* 

service, the amomit they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years* service Ls £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increase^ in pension for each additional year’s service over 17 are somewhat higher in the 
last 6 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service. All officers of the rank or lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 55 years : the greatest ago to wliicb any officer con serve being 02. 


Principal Civil Appuiutmeuts. 


Approxi- 

mate 

Number 

of 

Appoint- 
ments 
in each 
Class. 

Salary per Mensem. 


\/lion held 
by a 

Ueutenant- 

Coloncl. 

When liold 
by a Major. 

When 
held by 
Captain. 

When 
behi by 
Lieute- 
nant. 

6 

1 

8 

rt 

Rs. 

2,250-2,500 

2,000-2,500 

1,500-2,000 

1,650-1,800 

Us. 

1,200-1,300 

Ba. 

Bs. 

82 

8 

1,500-1,650 

1,250-1,800 

1,050-1,150 

for all ranks. 

800-050 

1 760 

18 

1,450-1,600 


760-000 

700 

11 

1,600-1,600 

1.050- 1,160 

1.050- 1,150 

700-000 

650 

6 

1,400-1,650 

700-000 

660 

31 

1,300-1,550 


600-850 

560-660 

37 

1,800-1,450 

1,200-1,35C 

850-050 

600-760 

560 

171 


500-660 

. 460 

1 

• • •■ 


600-750 

^ 66(W 

7007 

20 

1,460 

\ 750-000 


Ittspectois-General of Civil Hospitals 
Baaltary Commissioner with Govemmeut 
of India. 

Ihspeetofs-Geneial of Prisons 
PElneipals of Medical Colleges •• 
PlDfassorial Appointments 

Saaltary CommissionerB 

I^puty Banltary CommissioDetB 

Baeteriologlcal Appointments .. 
GoQ^eclntendente of Central Lunatic 

S ipeiIntendentB of Oeotxal Gaols. . •• 

vH Buigeoncles (Pint Class) 
pvtl SnigeoncleB (Second Class) . . 

. .ftolmtkiaiuy Cbemloal Bxaminer 
deputed to Plague Duty 
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Pilot Services. 


Appointments to tfie Bengal Pilot Service 
Me mode by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Govrniinent of Bengal ; the latter 
appointments arc limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are made under separate 
. , regnlatlonB. In the case of appointments | 
made by tlie Secretory of State, preference is , 
given, castefif paiibuM, to candidates who have | 
passed through one of the training ships ** Wor- | 
fh cesto'* and ** Conway." I 

Candidates tor the Secretary of State's ap- • 


polntments must not be loss (lian 18 and not' ^ 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro- ' 
ducc a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency os a Second Mate, or any Ugher ‘ 
grade, for a foreign-going ship, and evidence . 
of having served at sea not less than two yeaia ^ 
in a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 800 < 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices while on duty are M 
follows, without exchange compensation ol- 
lowoncc : — 


When on the runnlDg list: — 


JTunior Leadsmen • 
Second Mate Leadsmen 
First Mato Leadsmen • 


Rs. 

..107 a month 
a month 
..100 a month 


} 


When employed as Ctiief and Second Officer: — 
lAief Officers of pilot vessels, Ra lOU a month. 

As Second OfflcciB of pilot ves- 

sels . . Es. 135 a month. 

Plus a mesa allowance of Re. 40 a month. 

After five years' service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowed to appiuir at an exaiiiination to 
qualify liim for apiKiintment os Mate Pilot, 
but If ho shows exceptional ability, and bos 
passed each previous exaniiiiaiion on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and Is 
otliorwlao well reported on, tliis period may, 
with the special sanction of Government, be 
Muced to years. After tlircc years’ service 
as Mate Pilot, he is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appnintniont as 
niaater Pilot, and, if Huccisssful, is promoted 
to that the oecnritMico of a vm'aiiey. 

Vacancies whluh occur in t.lie grade of Jiniiicli 
f Pilot are filled by promotion from the Muster 
f Pilots* grade, of men vrho have passed tlie 
yt p>.p«h Pilots' examination. If t.lic Jxm'aI 
Ctovemment has reason to bolie.ve that a Pilot 
la, owing to physical nnfltiicss of any kind, 

• Incapable of discharging his duties properly. 
It arranges for bis medical cxaminatioii and 
t^ea Buch action as may senu desirablo when 
the results of that examination arc eommu- 
nioaM. In .jparticular, IMlots arc medically 
' examined afmr the occurrence of any accident 
to the vessel In their pilotage charge, if the 
btreumstances tend to show tliat the accident 
was In any way attributable to physical uiiflt- 
neet^ the pa^ of the Pilot. 

Pilots arc not entitled to any salary while 
' cm pilotage duty, but receive us their leuiiine- 
latlon a sliare, at present &() per cent., but 
liable to iteration at Uie (liser4'.tjun of the 
Goverumriit of Bengal, of the pilotAg<* dues 
paid by ships piloted by them. 'J'he (hiverti- 
laent' of Biuigal reserves to itself the right to 
require all I'ilots to obtain a Home 'J'rode 
Master Mariner's Certificate before they are 
pmmoted to be Senior Muster Pilots. Eveiy 
XqfinaAber of the Pilot Service Is subject to sneb 
f rules -as the Government of India or os the 
^ Gevemment of Bengal under the control of 
the CtovemF^t of India, may from time to. 


Plus 50 per cent, of the lead money eol* 
Icctcd from the ships on which they ^ 
duty. 

time, respectively, make In' regard to discipline^ 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers In 
the Hcrvice, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to bo allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and in all respects he is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bimgal, and is liable to degradatton, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, orfv 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services. — ^Bengal Is the only 
province that lias a covenanted pilot ser^ce: 
elsewhere pilotage Is under the control of the 
local Port Trust. In Bombay, for Byaimplff, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for entry into tlic service : 

To bo eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be' British 
Subjects, and at hast 21 years of age but not 
more than 32. They must bold certificates 
i of competency as Master and excellent teatl- 
‘ monials n.s rc^rds conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in the Port Offloa 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a oertifieMe 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port 'J'rustecs that they are physically fitj 
and are of a Bufflcicntly hardy or stnmg con- 

at.it.llt.if in nni.fr».m n 'Pi1n'f.*ci Hiif.w am.! thfln thCy 


Btitulion to perform a Pilot's duty and t 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if he iiasscs he will be ell^ble for 
apjHuiitment as a Srd Grade Pilot when a 
vueaney ocinirs. A Probationer, not passing 
tlie rcfiuircd examination to qualify for per- 
. . _ ^ Pilot’s duties witliin six — 


forming a Pilot's duties within , 

aft.4‘r the date of his appointment, is liable to ' 
lie stniek off the list. Promotion to the va-, 
rions grades in the Pilot service is genemlly^ 
given by seniority, but the Port Trusteee' re- 
serve to themselves the rlglit of poaslng.over . 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six in each' / 
grade; who are paid according to the number. * 
of vessels piloted. The average ray of 
let Grade ntot Is about Be. 85^ £d CMIb A 
about Bs. 760 end 8fd Grads about Mi, 860^;' 
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The Press. 


The netreraper Press In India is an oseen- 
; tiBUy Engliih hiBtitntion and was introduced 
'.Moon after the tadc of organising the admi> 
ttistiatlon was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was iiassed the 
' JEbegulating Act creating tht; CSovcrnor-Geiicnil- 
' ship and the Supreme Court in 3h'i)g:il and 
I 'Wiuiin seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was stjirtcd in C:il- 
V outta by an Engiislmian in Jannnry 17H0. 
’ Exactly a century and a lliird has elapsed 
since, not a very long period cerlainly, a period 
almost measured by the. life of a hlimle noAvs- 
^ paper, TAe Timet, which came into exist imkm* 
only five years later in 178:1; but thi'ii the 
. penod of British supremacy is not iniKdi longer, 
' having commenced at Plaftsey, only twenty- 
, three yejirs earlier. Itouibay followed (tsil- 
' entta closely, and Madras did not lag niueh 
behind. In 3780 the llist lioinbay newspapt^r 
appeared, TAe Bombay Herald, followi-d next 
year by TAz Itomhay ('ourier, a paper now 
represented by the TimeH of India with 
which it was amalgamated in In Bombay 

the advent of tin: press may in; s:iid to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was tlie ense in CtleuMa. In 
, Calcutta the Englisli were on sulfeiaiici' before 
' Flassey, but in Bombay they uen* absolute 
masters after ld(i5, and it is soinewlint .sttuiige 
that no Englishman sliotild have thought of 
Btaithiga newspaper during all thoro liuiidred 
and twenty-five years befoiu tiic actual advent 
of TAc Herald. 

The first ncws]iapcr uas culled 7'he Bengal 
Gazette which is better km>Wii from tiie name 
of Its founder as Jlicky's Ha::eUe or JfturmU. 
Hlcfcy like most pioiioe.rs had to suffer for his 
enteiprising spirit, though tlio fault was entirely 
, his own, as he madi; his paruT a medium of 
publltHhig gross scandal, and he and his journaf 
disapifcarcd from imblu; vieAV in 1782. .Suvejul 
Journals rapidly followed lliek>'s, though they 
did not fortunately eojiy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette iiad a eaieer of over h.'ilf a 
century, when in 1833 It was merg.*d iiil»» the 
Bengal Harkam, wiiie.1i eaiite. into exi^tenee. 
^only a little later, ami both :ire now repi-eseiil.ed 
by The Indian Daily News with wJiicIi the.y 
were amalgamated in 18<iA. No fewer than 
papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 3780, arid one of 't in se, 
Caleiutta Gazette, starixd in February 1784, under 
^e avowed patronage of Govemim nt, lionr- 
Ishes still as the olDcial gazette of the Bengal 
'Ciovernment. 

From Its commencoinont the press w'as 
Jealondy uratehed hy tlie autliorities, who 
.."PUt serious restraints u|)od its iiidependenci! 
, and pursued a poliey of disc’ouruge.ment and 
' rigorous conti-ol. Government objecl.<d to 
■news of apiiannitly the most trivial oharaet^T 
. affecting its servants. From 17»1 to 3799 
■ aCAmral editors wok? deporleil to Europe witli- 
.out trial and on short notiof', whilsli sevtwal 
'.more were censured ami ha<l to apologise. 
" At the commoneement of tJie rule of Wellesley, 
%'AvemmoDt promulgated stringent rules for 
. public press and Instituted an official e,en8or 
mnn everytliing was to be submitted before 
“leatlOD* the penalty for offending against 
» ntei to be uunimte depoctatiou. These 


regulations continued in force till the time of . 
tlie Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 aboUsbed 
the censorship and substituted milder rules;) 

IIaIs change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and aide men began slowly but steadily to 
juiu the ranks of Journalism, which had till 
then ln‘(‘Ti cunsiderod a low profession. Silk 
Bnckingliatn, one of the ablest and best known 
of AiigloOmlian jounuUists of those days, 
availed biin.‘.i-1f of this comparative freedom 
lo I 'ilicisc ilic all! liorities, and under the shorty 
admiiiislraliDU of Atlani, a civilian who tem^ 
poiarlly f^ccuph'd Hasting's place, he was de- 
port*'.' under rules specially iMissed. But 
Lord A inherit, and still more Lord William 
Ih'iiliiiek were pc'rsons of hroud and liberal 
view^, and under llieiii the press was left inao* 
tieaiiy free, thmigb tiiern existed certain regu- 
latioiiH wiueli were not enforced, though Lord 
(’lari', who was Govt rnor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, oneii strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to I'liforeo tbi'm. Midealfe who BUO- 
reetied for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
t'ven tliehc regulations, and hrou^t about 
wliat is cniit'tl tlie emancipation of tbo press 
in India in 1835, Avliicli was the beginning of 
a n*'w er.'i. in tlie Jiistory of the Indian press. 
Among p:ipers tJiut. came into being, was the 
ItoMtmy 'Jiinrit wiiieli was started towards 
1 he close of 1838 by the It'ading merchants of 
Hombay, and w)ui;li in 1881 changed Its name 
iotht' Tiau-t of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceasi'd pubfication in 1014. 

'J'iie liberal spirit in which Lord ITastlngs 
had begun to deal witli tiio press led not only 
t«> lliu improvt'incnt in the tone and status 
of tlie Aiiglo-Tndian press, but also to the rise 
of th(' Nativi' or Indian Press. The first news* 
]>a[>er in any Indian language was the Samadtor 
Bar pan started by tin; famous Sorampozu 
Ali'.sioiiarie.s Ward, Oin'y and Marshman la 
1.818 in B'ligali, aud it received encourage*^ 
ni''iit. from Il‘i>liiig.s AAdio allowed It to ctrou^v 
lit I- tbroiigli tbi; poht olfico at one-fourtli 
ii->ii‘d iat.e.'i. 'rills was followed in 1822 by a' 
]iiitlv iiuUvc paper in Bombay CfUled tim > 
iPhidiay Sanuirtmr which still exists, and thug. . ' 
W. 1 S laid the fuinidat ion of the Kativo Indian 'i 
wliieli at the, present day is by far the 
large.d, r>art of I lie press in India, numbering 
over 650 jiapers. 

From J83r> to the Mutiny the press qiiead 
to fit her eifii'H like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
eonlined to the Brcsidency towns. During 
tin: Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
eoiiirollt'd liy the Gagging Act which Ganning '4 
IKis'uul in .Tune J857 on account of the lioenso 
of a vi ry b w papers, and owing still mure to 
Ih*' burs of its cii-ciilatlng intelligence which 
might be im'jiidicial to iniblic interests. The 
Act. was passed only fur a yiMir at the end of 
w'liK'h the pres.s wa.s oiiro more froo. g. 

<’bi India pas.siiig tlie Crown in 1858, an 
ent of prosjM'ril.y and jirogTCSs opened for the 
whole country in which the press ]iarticipate<L 
'J'licro were 10 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Katlm 
papers and the circulation of all was very smaHy , 
The number of tbo former did not diow a giealj; 
riae in the next generation, but tbe viM III ' 
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influence and also circulation was eatisfactory 
Vatnoos joarnallsts like Jtobert Knight, James 
ifftftWii and Harris Mookerii flourished in 
this generation. The Cieil and Military QazOtB 
WM orlglnfilly published In Simla as a weekly 
papeTt toe first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in the days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper !:i northern India 
was the MofmsUite, originally published at 
Heerat, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
yeaiB In Simla the Civil and Military UaztsUe 
acquired and incorporated the MofunsUUe^ 
ana in 187C the offlee of the paper w'as transfcTrixl 
'from Simla to Laliorc, and the <lazeUe began 
to be published doily. During Lord Lytton’s 
vlceroyalty a reactionary policy wxs piirHuod to- 
wards the vernacular press which \«ib res- 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878. With 
the advent of Lord Kipun in 188(), the Pn'ss 
Act of Lytton was rci)cul<Ml in 1882. Tiie 
influence of the native prtiss especially grew 
to be very great, and its circulation too re- 


ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1807, when India entered opOB 
a disastrous cycle of years during which pistffao 
and famine gave rise to grave politlcfu dis- 
content which found exaggerated expiesdoD 
in the native press, both in the vemacnlar 
and in English. Thu deterioration in the tone 
of a st^ction of the prtias became accentuated 
as ytai-H went on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little cflect in chucking the sinister influence. 

In IfllO Lord Minl-o passed a Press Act ap- 
plicable, not like L)i.ton’s Act, to the peccant 
I iMirt alon<^ but. like Canning's measure, to the 
j entim i>rcss. This measuru is havme the 
; desired effi'ct inasmuch us it has undoubtedly 
, chocked scuUUous writing in all the proviooes 
I where it liad previously been most rife. One 
. marked efliH't of Ihe Act has been to Increase 
‘ tile itillneiice and circulation of the moderate 
■ |Mi.])ors. There is sointt tendency, as in Eastern 
I JSeiigul, to evade the Act by the secret 
; production and i dissemination of soditious 
' leaflets. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 







Books. 

Province. 


rriiitiiig 

J*russc.s. 

Ncwh- 

papurs. 

IVriodi- 

CUlb. 

In 

EiigliBli or 
other 
Europuun 
l.iiingu}igcs. 

In Indian 
Ijatiguages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or hi 
more thou one 
Lauguage. 

.Bengal 


T'.S 

157 

2i)(> 

1 

1 

I 3S5 

2,177 

Bihar and Orissa 

« • . . 

l;;6 

22 


92 

819 

United Proviuccs 

.. 

.517 

107 

212 

219 

1,788 

Punjab 

.. 

257 

91 

113 

[ 133 

1,626 

Delhi 

.. 

52 

11 

11 

17 

188 

Korth-Wesb Prontier Province 

2il 

(«; 2 

1 

.... 


Burma 

.. 

J57 

49 

(iO 

23 

223 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

84 

15 

14 

:j 

lUi) 

Assam 

.. 

39 1 

! 

JO 


83 

Ajmor-Mcrwara 


i 


0 

1 

62 

Coorg 

.. 

1 

1 •• •• 

i i 

1 .... 

.... 

Madras . • 

Isfiiubay 


OSl 

(5)242 

■ 

494 

' 1,927 


•103 

• 142 

; 509 i 

i 137 

' 1,765 

Total, lOlu-10 .. 

, »,237 

857 

: 2,927 

1,511 

10,638 


f 1914-15 .. 

.S,102 

847 

i 2,988 

1,602 

11,477 


1913-14 .. 

3,020 

827 

1 2,848 

1,477 

10,712 


1912-13 .. 

2,828 

67.J 

2,395 

1,602 

9,651 


1 1911-12 .. 

1 2,780 

G56 

1 2,268 

3,596 

0,988 

Totals 

1910-11 .. 

1 2,751 

658 

j 1,902 

1,578 

10,008 


1900-10 .. 

2,730 

720 

829 

2,112 

9,984 


1908-9 . . 

1 2,594 

738 

1 806 

1,687 

8,846 


1 1907-8 .. 

2,571 

753 

1,062 

1,524 

7,006 


1906-7 . . 

2,490 

744 

078 

1.589 

8,126 


L 1905-6 . . 

2,380 

747 

708 

1,411 

7,644 


( 0 ) One ceased to appear in April 1816. (8) Por oaleadar yeeia 





Nawtrapers and News AdeneieB registered noder the Press Boles and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and idtnated. 

NTotb.— JIT eiof Agenda at* diatinguigked hg oAtriak. 


Day of going to Presa. 


Agn 





Allahabad Katra . 
Amraotl «. 

Amrell, •• « 

Amritear 

Amroha 
Bagerhat . . 

Bangalore .. • 
Banldpoie (Patna) 

Barleal •• 
Baioda 

n»MAifi. Bnrma 
Battteuoa (Ceylon) 
Belganm 


BensnsClty 



, Kayastha Uitkari 

Ist, 8tlb 16th« and 24th of eveiy 


Ahmcdabad Samaeiiar . . 

Dally. 


Coronation Advertiaer 

Wednesdays. 


Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 


Jaina Sauiadiar . . 

Sundays. 


^athiawar and Maliikantlia 
Gazette. 

Saturdays. 


Political Bhouilyo . . 

Thursdays. 


Prcja Ilandhu 

Saturdays. 


Kajaathan 

Fridays, 


Pajastan Samaehor 

Tliursdays. 

, . 

Bcrar iSanmehar 

Sundays. 


Aruban News 

TueBda 3 rB and Fridaya 

• • 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Widnesdays. 

r 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 


UiiiduRtan Bcvlcw . . . . 

On first of every month* 

• • 

J.c.ider .. •• .. 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Pioneer 

Daily. 

. 

Bcuter's Telegram Company, Ld. 

.... 

.. 

Sarva Shikshak •• •• •. 

.... 


Btiarat 

Wodiiesdays. 

) 

Kartawya 

Tuesdays. 


I'ramod Sindhu 

Mondays. 

( 

Veer Shaio Sanjeevinee . . . . 

Mondays. 

.. 

Islamic News 

Mondays. 

r 

Klialsa Advocate • . •« • . 

Weekly. 

•• 1 

Punjab Durban 

I mily. 

1 

Vakil 

1 Pi-Wcckly. 


Ittihod 

Saturdays. 

•• 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 


Daily Post 

Dally. 

i 

KaHim-ul'Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

r 

Ik'liar Bandhu 

Fridays. 

••1 

Behar Ucrald 

Saturdays. 

i 

Express 

Daily. 


Barlsal Hitai^i 

Sundays. 

s 

.lugrlti .. 

Weekly. 

\ 

Shree Sayaji Vijaya 

Thursdays. 


Basscin News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Lamp 

Every other Saturday* 

•• 

Belgaum Samadiar 

Mondays. 

r 

Awozal Khalk 

Every Wednesday. 


Bharat Jlwan 

Sundays. 


"Hindi Kesari** 

Wednesdays. 

a 

Indian Student 

27th of each month* 


Kashi Temperanoe Samacluir . . 

Monthly. 


Maliamandal Magazine .. •. 

Monthly. 
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Btaticms. 

Title in fall. 


Date of going to Presi. 

Bba^magaz «• 

.Tainhaaan «. 


« 

Tuesdays. 

SIhtt (Pataa) » 

Ittchad •« 

.. 

Wcdncsd:£ys. 


SaniaUk VulMiav •• 

• • 

Saturdays. 


Advociito of Tiiilia • . 

Akhbur-l-laluin .. •. 

Akhbar-i-boiidagar 

•• 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except on Sundays. 


Andhra Pat rika •• 

Ar^i8 •• •• 

,, 

Wc'dnesdays. 

Sundays. 


Associated Press • . . • • 

Bombay Chronicle •• 


Diily.' 


Bombay Guardian 

Bombay Sarr.achar 

•• 

Fridays. 

Dally. 


Briton .• •• 

Catholic Examiner •• 

, . 

Dally, except Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 


Gnjnratl 

llluatratcd Sporting Review 

•• 

R.S turd ays. 

Saturdays. 

• ' 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors’ Referee 

•• 

On tiie 15th of each month. 
Fridays. 


Indian National News Agt'iicy 
liuliau SoehU Reformer • . 

, . 

Saturdays. 

VlBombay ^ 

Jndu Prukash •• •• 
Jaina •• •• 

,Tam-o Jamshod 

Muslim Herald 

• • 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

'"Dally, except Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. ' 


AIiiKliTn Times 

Native Opinion 

•• 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 


O Anglo-Liisitano 

Farsi and Praja Mitra 

, . 

SatiirdayB. 

Daily. 


Railway Times .. •• 
Hast G of tar •. •• 

, . 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 


lliMitcr’s Indian Journal . . 
neuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd. 

Diuly, 


B:injaya 

Hanj Vartaman 

S('r^allt of India .. 

Sliri Venkatoshwor Samacliar 
Sunday Tatler 

•• 

Daily. 

except Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

A 

Times of India 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

V' 

IJniti'd Press Syndicate • 
Young India 

- 

Weekly. ,i 

fljbwiliigpet «• 

Pudflon • • ■ ' 

palaneate(Qo|) .. 

Eolai Gold FleldB News .. 

Akhbor Ziilqamaln .• 

AYosdoFovo •• •• 

• • 

• • 

Tuesdays. * 

6th, 18th, aotb, and 27tbof 
month. 

Saturdays. 











Stations. 



• 

AlbuiuKli 

I’ridays. 


Amritd Bazar Tatrika 

Dally. 


Asian 

i''ridays. 


AHsoclatod Press • 


. 

BaTi{nil)aBi 

Wednesdays. 


Bruj^ce 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Bhnrata Alftra 

Gal(Mitta liit-cUigmcc Syndicate . . 
Calcutta Sumacliar 

Capital 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

'nuirsdaya. 


Catholic Herald of India . . 

Tuesdays. 


CeJicijian 

Bi-Monthly. 


Kmpiro (Calcutta Evening News). 

Daily, except Sundays. 

, 

Knglishnian 

Daily. 


Jliiidoo Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


llitabadi 

I liidlnn and Ea'^torn En^ncer 

1 Indian Daily Nows 

WiHlnp«?dayB. 

1 itli of each month. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Calcutta ' 

1 Indian Engiiiooring 

1 Indian Express 

j iiiiliaii J'U'ld 

Tndian Methodist Times . . 

Tliursdays. 

Once a month. 

Wednesdays. . 

Last day of month. 

Indian MiiTor 

Daily. 


Indian Nows Agency 


Jndiiiii Planters* Gazette 

Indian i*ul)Uc Health 

S.iturday.«i. 

ir^tli of each month. 


Jnclo-Brltish Press Agency 



Mussalinaii 

Moslem Cliremielc and Muhum- 
iiiadan Obaerv<T. 

J'hursdaya. 

Tluirsdays. 


Railways and Shipping .. .. 

Reis ajid Ray y ft 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Sanjibaui 

.1th, i:>tb and last day of e?ory' 
month. 

i' 

Saturdays. 

Weduesdays. 

i 

S^amay 

Sidaqat 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Statesman 

Daily, 


Swadesh 

Tarjuman 

Telegranh 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Time.Bof India IJlintratod "Weekly. 
United Press Syndicate* . . • . 

young Men of India 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

' ii' 

Balai!9itrain 

Monthly. 

,v 

Kenda Sanvtiari . . . . • . 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Ctollqoft •• 

Mononuna .. 

Mitaviull .. .. ^ 


Weekly. 

■i" 

West Coast Reformer •» 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


West Coast Spectator » 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. ^ 


Press, 




- - [ 



^ Statlone. 

Title in foil. 

Date of going to Press. 


Azad 

Wednesdays. 


Cawnpore Jonrnal 

Daily. 

Cawnpore •• ..s 

Engliflliman Bulletin 

BiCiiteT^a Telegram Company, Li- 

Daily. 


inited. 


. 

Zaiiiana 

25ih day of every month. 

-ChinBiirah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Ghitiagons 

Jyoti 

Wednesdays. 

Cochin 1 

Corliln Argus 

Satunlays. 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Cocanada .. 

Ravi 

Thursdays. 

f 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Ceylon Independent 

Dally. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

DailT« 


(^lylon Observer 

Daily. 


('oyluiit'se 

Uiiiakara Prakaslk 

1 >aily. 

Mondays, Tuesdays^ Thursdiwii 
;uid Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Colombo . 

Hinamina 

Dravida Mitran 

WedneMays and Saturdays. 


(jiianariha Pradipaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Islam Mlttirnn 

Saturdays. 


Lakiiilua . . 

Daily ('xcept Sundays. 

Sarasavi Sandarosa 

, Tuesdays and Fridays. 

V. 

Times of Ceylon 

Daily. 



Ctkal Pecpica 

Fridays. 

ir.^Contal 

Nihar 

Mondays. 

f 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays. 

1 

Dacca Prakash 

Sundays. 

. Paoca •• .. < 

East 

Sundays. 

1 

Herald 

Daily. 

( 

Darjeeling Visitor and AdvcTtiscr. 

Mondays. 

DarjeoUng .. •• | 

Indian Daily Hews (IXirjoeling 
Edition). 

Daily. 

DobiaDun,. 

Bulletin •• •• 

Twice Daily. 


Al-Mustansir 

Associated Press 

Daily. 


Durbar Bulletin 

Daily. 

Mhl 

Hamdard 

Indian News Agency 

Daily. 

i' 

Morning Post 

Dally, except Sandays. 

L Pioneer Supplement 

. Dally. 

, - , 1 

r Dharwarvrltt 

Wednesdays. 

1 PUatwi|f' . . •• ^ 

1 Karnataka Fatra 
( KomatakaTrltta and Diimanjaya 

Fridays. 

Tnesdays. 

1 Kshema Samachar 

Thnisdays. 


BnJaHansa 

Bally. 


Btatioud. 


The Press. 


ia 


DbuUa 
Dilnrugarh . 

Gaya 

Guntur 

HubU 


Hyderabad, Deccan 


Hyderabad, Sind . . 


Jaffna •• 

Jaffna (Vannarponnai) 
Jorhal 

Jnbbulpore 

Kaklnd 

Kanklial 


TiUv in full. 


Kliandesli Vaibhav 

Englishman Bnlk iiii 
Times of Assam . . 


Day of going to Press. 


Eayasilia Messenger 
Deshabhimani 
Eannad Ecsari 


Miisheer-i-Drcran , 
Sahifa-i-Bozana 
Usniun Gazette 


TTiiidvasi 
Miisatir 
Sind Journal 
Sind M:iil . • 
•Siudvasi 


r; 


Ceylon 7Vi,triot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian . . 

Sithia Ycda Pathiikavalan 
Vusaviian .Taffiia Native Opinion 


Hindu Organ 
Engli^Ulaa]l Bulh'tln 


C. P. Standard .. 
India£unday School Journal 

Bangpiir-Di kprokash 
SuddJiram Pracharak 


I Fridays. 

! Daily. 

Friday's. 

; Sundays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Daily, 
i Daily, 
j Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

'I'ucsdays. 

Saturday Mornings. 
Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

ATondays and Thursdays. 


Daily. 

a'liird Thursday of every nontlL 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 


Xaraciil 


Ehnlns 
Kolhapur Otty 

Kottayam .. 


Lahoca .. 


Daily Gazette 
Karachi Argus 
Karachi Chioulcle 
New Times 
Parsi Sansar 


Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Praja Mitra 
Phoenix 
11001(7*8 Telegram 
niited. 

Sind Observer 
Sind Sudbar 
Star of India 



Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


WednesdaTTB and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 


Khulna Bosi 
Vidyayllas 


Satm-daya. 

Filda]^. 


r Kerala Bharati .. 

MaJayala Manorama 
I Nazranl Deepka .. .. 

. . Ahbinawa Kawata Angana 


Tnesdaars and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays. 

Days prior to the Ist and 15th ol 
every month. 


Akhbar-l*Am . . . . 

Associated Press * 

Bulletin .. 

ClvU and IHlitaiy Gazette 
Desh 


Dally. 


Daily, (Sundays earcepted). 
Daily 



Stations, 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 



•Xahore 


Xorkona 

Lndniow , . 

^ Lynllpur . . 

r: 


; Ifadras .. 


A. 

' '»r 

Uodiica 

Mandalay .. 
Mapuoa 

ft ' 

lffagao<Goa) 


lliniliistan . 

Puisa AkliLar 
rufijabec 

Punjab Obsi'Tver . 
! i'UTijal) Sania(‘har 
i Itajpiit Clazoite 


IloiitorV Tolograra Company, 
lainiti'd. 

TriliUlU' 

1)r<lu DuJlrtjp 
Watan 


‘fvhnirkbah 
l.arkanu <«a7cttc 
Sind Pairika 


Advocate 

Aitaiul 

I Tiidiflu Daily Tclojjiaph 
I Indian Witness 


' KaulvaTid-TlInd 

: Kayastlia IMiitiial Family rouslon 
i Fund Nows. 

' Mnstim Gazette •• 

, Ondh Aktibar 

Loyal AkUitar 

AI-lVTazinun 

Andhra 1*atrika .. .. .. 

Annio-lfidlan 

Asonciatod Pre-ss 

CIiTjstiau Patri.d- 

ilisvlu — See against Mount Road. 

Indian Patriot 

Indian lluilway Journal . . 

Jarida-l-liozgar 

J UsI ieo 

Law Times 

Madras Mail 

Madras Times 


Mulihammadan 

Miikliblr-l’Dcccan 
Now India 

i llouter *8 Telegram Company, 

I Liuilttid. 

I Sliamsbul Aklibar •• . 

' Swiidcsa Mltron . . 
f Uniti;d Press Syndicate, liladras 
Agency. 

I South Indian Mall •• 


I Dunna Magnet 
I Upper Burma Gazette 
I Futuro • • 


Notleias 

Ultramar 


Wodneadays. 

J)aily. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
]*'rlday8. 

1st. 8th, 10th and 24th of every 
month. 


Dally, except Sundays. 
Diiily. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thiirsdnys. 

Daily. 

Wodiusdays. 

Wednesdays. 

ir)tli day of every month. 
Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

\Vcdncstlays and Saturdays. 

On the first of every month. 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 


Weekly. 


Dally. 

l.'ith of cv(vy month. 
Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wi^nesdays. 

Daily, 


Mondays. 

Daily. 


Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Memdays. 

Monday and Fridays. 



Statlom. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


lliatheran .. * 

Matheran .Tottinga 



, Mattancherl 

Chakravartlil 

• • 

• • 

lilzpnrkhas.. | 

Mirpiirkhas Gazette 
Zamindcr Gazette 



' JOrsapur City 

Khichri Samachar 



■ ' * r 

Al’Mu sheer 




Colonel 



lloradabad 

Meston News 




Sitaro-l-Hlnd 



Moolmdn . . . . | 

Aroiilmeln Advertiser 
Ihimmoniia Times 



Mount Hoad, Madras 

Dlndn 



Mnssooric • • | 

Mussooric Times 



Pioneer Mussoorie Diilletiii 


Mnttra 

Tnnisdvilllner 



Muvattupusha 

Kerala Dheepika . . 

.. 


Myrnensingh 

Charu Mliiir 

, . 


Hagercoll 

Travancorc Times 

•• 


Nagpur •• .. 1 

Desha-Sewak • • 

Jlitavada . . 

Maharablitra 

•• 


1 

Nagpur and Bcrar Times 


NainiTal 

Nainl Tal Gazette.. 

.. 


Navsarl 

Independent 

•• 


f 

1 

Boletim do Comcrcio 
neraldo 



Nova Goa .. .. < 

O'Coumicrclo 

Odchatc 

•• 


[ 

O’lleraldo 

• • 

• • 

Ootacamnnd 

South of India Observer and Nil- 


girl News. 



Pandhaipur 

Faudiiarl Mitra 


•• 

Panjlm Goa 

O'Crcntc 



Parur 

Uttara 1'haraka . . 

•• 


Pen « . • . • 

Sudhakar 

•• 


Peeihawar .. .. ^ 

Afghan 

Peshawar Dally News 


Ld. 

UcutcFs Telegram Company, 


Deccan Herald 

Dynona Praka^ . . 




Evening Desputdi 
KgbbjI 

Maharatta 



" Poona • a . 

Pandit 

Poona Mall 



V'' 

Bajkaran 

Snohacak or Beformer 








Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

4th, 11th, IStbj 26tb of every 
month. 

1st. 8Ui, 16th and 24th of every 
iiionth. 

4tli, 12th, 20tli and 28th of every 
month. 

4th. 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

Daily. 

Tri-Wcokly. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

7th of each month. 

Saturdays. 

U'uesdays. 

T'liesdays. 

Mondays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

J'Mdays. 

WeduesdayB. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dolly, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Mouflays. 

Daily, except Sundays and 
Imlldays. 

Doily issue except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Doily. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Dally, and weekly on Wednesdays. 
Dally. 

Sundays. ^ 

Sundays. 


The Press. 


Stations. 

Title in full. 

Quetta ,, .. { 

Qullon .. .. 1 

Rajkot 

Baluchistan Gazette . . • • 

Quetta News War Bulletin 

Dt^sabhimani 

Malayan 

Kathiawar Times 

Rangoon .. .. | 

Burma Sunday Time's 

Rangoon Gazette 

Rangoon Times 

Rangoon Mail 

Ratnsgirl .. .. | 

Bakool 

Satya Shodliak 

Rawalpindi 

Satara 

Batara City 

]*iinjab Times 

Bliubha Suchaka 

Prakash 

Secunderabad . . | 

ITyderalmd Bulletin 

Notice Sheet 

Shahjohanpnr 

Shikorpur (Sind) . . 

Shillong 

Sholapur . . . , | 

Sarpimeh 

Trade Advertiser (Waper Saraa- 
char) 

Assam Advertiser 

Kalpatarii 

Sholapur Bamacliar 


Day of going to Frew. 


^(^ncsdays and da4udaya. 

WcdncBdays. * 

Wednesdays and Satprdasrs. 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 


Daily, except Mondays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 


Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 


Englishman Bulirtin 
Surma 


f Associated Press . . 

I Indian Kews Agency 


Dally. 

Siindaiys. 


Indian War Cry . . 

Pioneer Dally Bulletin 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 


[ 27th of each month. ' 
W'eek days. 


c Sindhl 
( Sind Advocate 


Apakshapata 

Deshl Mltra 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

.lain Mltra . . 

Peoples’ Business Gifts . . , . 

Praja Pokar 

Surat Akhbor 


Bylhot 

Tanilnk 

Tananil 

y.Thana 


Jinnevclly 
iTridmr 
Tiruvalia . . 

Trivandmm 

Tiaagapatam 


Poridaraaka 
Taniallka 
Islam BabI 
Arunndoya 


I Ralpaka . . 
Ix>kaprakaBam 
Kerala Toraka 
Bliarota Kesarl 
Western .Star 


. Andhra Advocate. 

[ Modaviitta 
I Viittasar 


Satardajrs. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Satuidairs. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fndays. 

SundaysL 

Monthly. 

Mondajrs. 

Wedn^aya. 

Bl-Weeldy. > 

Tuesdays, ThursdayaJ and Satilr* 
days. } 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 


The Press. 
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INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Newspapers (Indtoments to Offences) 
Ae& 1908, was passed in view of the close con- 
nexion bdween the perpetration of outrages 
; by means of saploslves and the publication 
jp| orlminal indtements in certain newspapers. 
iHie Act deals only with indtements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of violence. It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the prbiting 
press used In the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newsimpcr. 
nie procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
nmeral lines of that provided in the Code of 
Grlminal Procedure for dealing with public 
' nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistraie directing the forfeiture 
of the press is appealable to the High Court 
wit^ 15 days. It is further provided that 
no action can be taken against a press save 
on the application of a Local Government. 
When an order of forfdturc has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the 
Local Government is empowerod annul 
the dedaration made by the printer and pub- 
Usher of the newsjMiper under the Press and 
Aegistiatlon of Books Act, 1867, and there- 
after ndther tlwt newspaper nor aTiy otheT 
Which is the same in substance can be published 
Without a breach of the law. 

Tbe Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
«f wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally slmuld 
be kept within the limits of Icgitiiuatc discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other spocifled classes of published matter, 
Indudlng any words or signs tciidifig to sfMlucc 
soldiers sailors from their allegiunec or duty, 
to bring into tuitrcd or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His )dajcsty*8 subjects in India, or to 
intimidate imblic servants or private indivi- 


Tbe different sections of the Act have In 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
^bllcatlon;( (il) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (iii) control over the Importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
■njypTesdon of seditious or objectionable news- 
books, or other documents wherever 


As leguds the first of these ohjects, it is 
told down that pioprietoTS of printing presses 
making a declaration for the first time under 
motion 4 of tbe Press and Begistratton of Books 
Act, 1867, sball give security, which may, 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his dimretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
estabUshed before the passing of the Act may 
rfmllariy be required to give scourity if and 
whm they are guilty of printing objectionable 
mafttar of the description to which the Act 
apidios; and that, where security has boon 
doposltodi l^ooal Govemments may declare 

1 


such security forfeit where it appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, tho deposit of further security in a 
larger sum is required before a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
llcgistration of Books Act, and, if thereafter, 
the press is again used for printiug or publish- 
ing ohjoetlonable matter the further security 
depos *cd and ilio press Itself may be declared 
forfeit. 

ContiTol over publishers of newspapers, ttie 
second .nam objivt of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar tiianner. The keeping of a print- 
ing press and the publishing of a new.Mpapec 
without c1ei>osltuig security when required are 
puiiisliable with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Press and llcgistration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provhions deal with the cases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jeetionabh! matter of the kind described in the 
Act is given by eroiiuweriiig tbe customs and 
j)OHt office authorities to detain and examine 
piu;kagcs siispi^etod of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The fourth ohjeet of the Act is attained by 
authoribhig the Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other documeut 
M'hich appears to it to contain matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon »uch a decla- 
ration the Act einf>ovi'ers the police to seize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in wliieh an order of forfeiture 
is piisscd by the Local Govcmiucnt, an appli- 
cation may be made to tne High Court on the 
(luchtion of fact wlicthfT the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in tbe 
Act. For the most part the object of the Act 
lias been secured, os reganls the local press; 
without recourse to the power of confiscatbig 
security. 

Press Association of India. — At the 

end of 1015 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to ttm articles of 
eoastitution “Its objects diall be to protect 
the press of tho country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
fioiii all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authoritiea . 
to interfere witli the free exercise of their call Jug 
by journalists and press proprietors, and lor 
all other jrarposcs of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time t-o 
time.** Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Us. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associ- 
ation are managed by a Council. Honorary 


Secretary: Mr. B. O. Homlman, Homtay 
Ihronielo, 


Societies: Literary, Sdentific 
and Social. 


AOUOUmURAL AND HORTIOULTURAL SOOIETY 
09 India (Calcutta). — ^Founded 1820. 
Aimiift.1 Bubecription Be. 82. Entrance tee 
Rb. 8. Secretary, F. n. Abbott, 17, Alipore 
fioad. Alipore. 

ABBl-HODTICUUrUKAL BOCIETT OP BURMA. — 
Seeretary, Copt. W. 11. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Kandaw^y. 

Acutl-HORTIGUDTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS.— 
Bstabllsbod 1633. Quarterly Buliacrlption 
for membore in Class A Rs. 7, In Class Jt 
Bb. 8. Secretary, P. F. Fysnn, Alount lload, 
Teynampett, 8. W., Madras. 
Anthbopolooical Society of Boxhay. — 
Founded to promote tlie prosecution 

of AnthropoJoRical roscarcli in JndU; to 
coRcspond with Anthropolofrical Societies 
throughout the worid ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a periodical journal contain- 
lug the transactions of the Society. Annual 
subscription Bs. 10. Secretary, Shams-ul-Ulmu 
Dr. Jivanjl Jamshodji Alodi, n.A., Ph. D., 
C.I.E., Town Hull, Bombay. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). — 
Secretary, O. U. Tipper, M.A., 37, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


BUANDARKAR OlUENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Poona.— The liistilulA' was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1017, the ^Dtli birthday oi Sir 
B. ti. Bhaiidarkar, at the. luiiids ui H. 
Lord Williugdon who luis eoiiN«‘]ited to U'cnnie 
Its hrst i^sidoit. Its objects an; to jirovide iui 
up-to-date Oriental Liiirary, to tram students 
in the methods of research and to aet sis an 
lufonuation bun'iiii on sUJ points conneetrf>d 
with Orient Studies. Sir it. O. Blisiiidarkar 
has already bequeatlicd to the institute his 
▼aluablo private library of Oriental booKs. 
Since the ist of April iU18 the Govenimcnt 
of Bombay lutvo transferred to tlic Institute 
the unique collection of inunuscripts (over 
18,000) at the Deccan College together with 
a maintenance grant of Bs. 3,ouo a year. 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute for tlie next hve years the sole 
administration of the Budget grant of 
Bb. 12,000 a year on account of publication. 
' dues Bs. 10 a year or Bs. 100 

coinponiided lor life. Secretary, Dr. S. K. 
Sclvalkar, 880, Barayon Pctii, Poona. 

BOMBAY ART Society.- Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, uiid to a8Bi<«t 
In the ostabllslimeut and maintenance of a 
pehnanent gaUcry for Pictures and other 
imiks of Art. Annual exhibition every 
February. Annual Hiibscriptioii Rs. 10; 
life Member Rs. 100. Secretary, S. V. Bluui- 
daikai, Bombay. 

IboMBAY Branch of the Classical Associa- 
tion.— The Glassical Association was started 
In 1008 In London, to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the wcll-bdng of classical 
^dtes. The Bombay Branch was founded 
' nin 1910; it numbers over 100 members ; holds 
A dk 9 meotliigs a year; and pabUshes a yearly 


Journal. Subscription Bs. 6 for oidiilaiy ‘ - 
and Bs. 2-8-0 for associate luembera. 

Secretary, Mrs. Gray, IS.Moilne Lines, Bombay* 
Bombay Branch of the Botae Asiatio ' 
Society. — ^Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite* 
raturc. Annual subscription Bs. 60. Seeretary, 
The Bcv. B. M. Gray, Town Hall, Bombay* 
Bombay Natural History Society. — ^Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natnial 
History in all its branches. The Society ■ 
has a membership of about 1,700 and a 
small museum , with a representative oolleo- 
tion of the different vertebratee and 
Invertebrates found in the Indian Empira 
and Ceylon. A Journal is published quartecly 
whldli contains articles on different natural 
history subjec^ts a.s well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders. In ^e 
more recent numbers, serial artidcs on gam** 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing. Annual subscription 
Bs. 15. Entrance fee, Bs. 10, Honoroiy tfsers- 
tary, W. S. Millard, Curator, N. B. Klnnear, 
Office and Museum, 0, Apollo Street, Bombay. > 
British and Foreign Biulb Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and . Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work In this country. 

It has 6 Auxlliurics In India and an Agency" 
In Burma. 'J'ho first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 3813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Anzi- 
litiry in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary In 3868, 
tiie Bun galore Auxiliary in 1676, while the 
Burma Agency was founded In 1800. The 
Bible or some portion of it Is now td be had 
in iioaiiy 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout TniHa 
and Burma reached 1,168,452 copies in 
1917. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various Vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Giants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass the vanous University examina- 
tions, whoso applications arc countendgned 
by their Principals, as under : — 

The 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
1 Vol. to Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Psalms to Inters 
mediates. 

The Bible to Graduates. 


Last year over 10,000 volumes 
distributed. Portions of Scriptures in the 
im|iortaut vernaculars have been prepared in 
raised type for the use of the Blind and large 
grants of money are annually given to the 
different Missluns, to enable them to carry 
oil Bible women's work and Colportoge, 

Besides the Brititii and Foreign Bible Society, , 
there is Bible work carried on in India, AEsam'^ ' 
and Burma In a much smaller tray:' '' 
by the Bible TnnslatioD Soelety— whieb Is . 
connected with the Baptist Mlselonttry 
Society— the Anurican and Oanadlan 
Mission, the National Bible Society of 
land, and the TianquebM 
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The tollowhig taUc diows the growth in the Brltl^ & Foreign Bible Bocicty'e ^rk dortng 
few years in India & Burma 


CIBCULATION OF TUB B.F.B.S. IH INDIA. 


> Auxiliaries. 

1917. 

' 

1810. 

1 

.. _ 

! 1915. 

i 

1014. 

’l013. 

.''Calcutta •• 

1 72,734 

130.409 

148,058 

109,286 

184.768 

^ Bombay 

202,407 

180,504 

184,037 

131,4.52 

178,720 

Madras 

275,802 

275,201 

23.3,420 

203,806 

280.662 

Bangalore 

32.974 

j 34,205 

1 30.330 

36.068 

80,238 

North India 

220,r,16 

180,504 

172,172 

210,764 

186,660 ^ 

Punjab 

130,3G6 

157,080 

115,391 

122,224 

92,484 

Bnmui •• 

107,023 

105,127 

117,948 

117,618 

117,225 

Total copies of Scriptures .. 

1,108,452 

1,090,093 1 
1 

1,008,202 

1,100,090 

1,070,617 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


BUTiSH Medical Association (Bomlmy 
Braueb). — Founded 1880, I 0 promote Aledi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the maiiiUf- 
nanoo of the honour and liit(Tc*HtH of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary ^ Dr. B. B. 
BaTd4 Bombay. 

BOMBAY Medical Union. — ^Founded 1883 
to promote friendly Intercourse and exchange 
of Yiews and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Bcsldent members Rs. 5, 
monthly subscription Ks. 2. Absent incm< 
ben Re. 1, and non-resident memhcis yearly 
subscription Rs. 5. President: l>r. K. M. 
Bubosh. SecretarieB : Dr. R. D. Mody, 
Br. A. E. Contractor. Hon. lAJbrariam 
.(Sir B. M. ]^tl^ llfodical Union Library): — 
£t. M. D. D. Gilder, Br. Y. D. Gilder. Trea- 
Bwrer: Br. M. P. Ecrrawalla, 123, Esplanade 
« Roa^ Bombay. 

'Bombay Sanitahy Asroctation. — ^Founded 

to create an educated public opinlnn with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (b) 
to diffuse the knowh^ige of sanitation and 
hygiene generaUy, and of tbo prevention of 
tioo spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lecturer ktaflets and 
praotlcal demanstratlons and, if possible, 

. by holding classes and examinations ; (c) 

. promote sanitary science by giving prix^ 
rewuds or medals to those who may by 
' giugent appUcatfon add to our knowledge 
t- In sanitary scienoe' by original research or 
/ iOfiierwlBej (d) to arrange for homely talk 
pmdtloal leotoies tor mothers and 


girls in Dm various locolltk^s and different 
cliuwls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or cliawls give facilitirs. The Sanitary 
liiHtitut(‘ Building in Princess Street, which 
h;is Iat4‘ly been built by tlm AsHOciation, at a 
cost of nearly its. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of wliii'h was laid by I^y Wlllingdon 
In ATarch, 1914, and opened In March, 1916, 
is a largo and handsome structure with a 
laini' Ijectnrc Hail, library, Afiiseum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King Cieorge 
V Anti-Tiiberculopis Jicague Dispensary and 
AIiiKeum and the Malaria Olflop and the Lady 
Willingdon Sdierae. Hon. Secretary z Br, J. 
A. Turner, C.I.E., Executive Healm Officer. 
Bombay. 

European association. — ^Xhe European 
Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1012 under the titic of the European 
Defence AsRoclaiion, hut the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare. The Association numb^ 
4 , 500 . The Head Offices are at Orosvenor 
linnsc, (Calcutta. President^ The Hon'blo 8lr 
Arcliy Birknis^TR. Secretary, Air. Ahic Manh. 
BBANOHBB of TUB EUBOFKAN ASSOCIATION. 

Assam Yallby, Dibbuoabh. — Chaiman, Mt.'E. 
L. Grocuongh. Hon, Secretary, Mr. A. L. 
Allum. ^ 

BiHAB, McffiUFFEHPOBB.— CAoimaf^ Hr.\P« 
Kennedy. Hon. Seentary, Mr. J. M. Wllftn! 
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BOMBATw— CAoirmon, The Hon’ble Mr. J. B. 
Wardlaw Milne. Hon. Seontafy, Mr. A. W. B. 
Wiee. 

BmtMA, Bangoon. — Chairman, Sir A. W. 

Binning. Hon. tSecfetafVyMr.B. Edmondson. 
DA&TEBUKG. — Cftairman, The Hon'blc Mr. H. 
B. Irwin. Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 'Wrangham- 

Hnrar. 

Delhi. — Hon. Secrdary, Mr. B. E. Grant Govap. 
Dooarb, Jalpaiggbi — Chairman, Mr. D. Gollan. 
Ron. Secretary, Mr. Duncan McTaggart. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr. J. H. Tliongcr. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. II. II. C’lirttlc and Mr. U. 
M. Spencer. 

Punjab, Lahore . — Atlvusory Committee, Mr. .T. 
D. Bcvan, Mr. 13. IF. Hardy and Dr. G. A. 
Owen, M.D., 

Sind, Karacih. — Cimirman, Mr. G. Gordon. 

' Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. D. MursluU. 

SiTRMA Valley, Silohar. — cimirman. Colonel J. 
G. Knowles, C.l.K. V.D., A.D.O.. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. O. Balluntyne. 

United Peoyinceb, Cawnpore. — Chairman, Mr. 
X. Smith. Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. 6. Jlyan. j 


INDIAN Association for the Cultivation of 
SCIENCB (Calcutta). — Secretary, Dr. Axnrila 
' Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Uazar Street, Calcutta. 


Indian Liberal C^lub. — Starf.ed on 30th March | 
• 1017. to promote a systeiTiatic study oi j 
politics in general nn<l Indian politics In i 

S articular, to organise free and well informed 
Iscusidons on current political topics as well i 
V*' as on abstract questions to provide faeility 
for collecting information in questions nriHing. i 
'' or necessary to bo raised, in the Imperial 
and Provlnela) lA^gisIative Coiincilh and to 
form and lualntaiu a library. 

Office, Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Bond. President, Sir Narayaii Ohandavarkar. 
Secretaries, Mr. J. K.< Gharimrc, b.a., 
and Mr. ( 3 . S. Deolc, b.a. 

Indian Economic Society (Bombay).— started 
^ In 1915, with tlie object of affording faciti* 
ties feu an accurate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and dissemina- 
tion of onrroiit economic ideas and for 
collecting first hand information regarding 
the Industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of diflicultios in 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment. The Society arranges periodical 
dlscnssions and publishes pumphfetB and 
It hcAds weekly Marathi Class in Economics, 
Subsmlptlon ; a minimum of 6 lls. a year. 

Sir Vithn Idas D. Tliackorsey, Secre- 
tarieSf Mr. G. 8. Deole of the Servants of India 
Bodety, Mr. N. M. Musnmdar, Mr. Gulabcbond 
Develiand, Prof. V. G. Kale and Mr, V. G. 
Dalvi, Office — Servants of India Society's 
Home^ Sandhurst Boad, Glrgaon. 


miAir Maxbbkatical Sooibty — ^F ounded in 
!|.907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
Atudtes in Indio. It conducts a hi-montbly 
jNoninBl in which papers on mathematlGal sub- 
jects ' are pubUshed and maintains a llbnuy 
mth ounent mathematical periodicals in all 
Moguiges and new books In the subjeoti 


The lihraiY Is located In the FergnaMm OoUegm 
Poona, whence the Jonmais and bodks 
drcnlated to membera by post. The Jonnjal 
of the Society la pubUshed in Madias. Tnore 
arc about 150 mcmbeiB from all partr of 
India. President, Principal A. G. L. Wiffiln- 
Bon, M.A., Elphliistojie College, Bopibay. 
Secretaries, Prof. D. D. Kapadia, PoonS, and 
Prof. M. T. Karaniengar, Bangalore. LtIvariafH 
Principal B. P. Faranjpj'c, Pomia. 

Indian Socikty of Oriental Art (Calciitta.1 
— JoitU Secs, and Treasrs., N. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P. O. Box No. 8, Calcutta. 

INDIA Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is a large indigenous 
iuttudcoominational Society ha^g the sym- 
pathy and co-6peration of the greater num- 
ber of Missiouary Societies in India. The 
great purposes of Ihe Union are the promo- 
tion of systematic and carefid Bible 6tudy,and 
the increased efficiency of Sunday Schools 
in India. Its operations extend bnrond 
the borders of India itself to Arabia, mam, 
Bonico and Assam. Upwards of 650,000 
Sunday School scholars and teachois and 
13,944 Sunday Schools are connected with the 
Union, speaking 60 Vernaculars. One Cen- 
tral and 40 Provincial Committees control 
its Indian work, which forms part of a world- 
wide movement with a membership of 
28.000,000. 

The India Union was founded In Allahabad 
in 1876. Yearly examinations are beld for 
both teachers and scholars in 31 centres, 
for which medals, prises, scripture awards, 
and certifleates are granted to successful candi- 
dates, upwards of 20,000 ejitered these Exams, 
for 1913., Kotes on the daily portiooB of the 
Interdenominational Bible Beading Associa- 
tion arc publislicd by ttio I. S. S. U. in EngUsh 
and 14 Vernaculars, and 50 editious of the S. S. 
Lesson Expositions are published In 20 
Vernaculars. In addition, there Is a large 
publication of literature dealing with iul 
phases of child study and moral and 
giouR truiniug. The montlily publication of 
the Union is the India Sunday School Jouynal 
The Teachers Training Department is under 
the care of Mr. E. A. Annctt. 

General Secretary of ilte Union, the Bev. B. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Offleeb 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fins Arts Society.— 

Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madrasi 

Madras Literary Society and Ausidiakt 
OF THE Royal Asiatic Society^ — Secretary^ 
W. F. Grahame, I.C.8., College Boad, Kui>> 
gambaukum. 

National Indian AssoaATioN.— Founded In 
1 870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and Interest in 
the people of that country, (b) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Bduoatlon 
and Social Befcnm In India, (e) To promote 
friendly intercourse between EngUtah people 
and the people of India. Inallthe proosedlngi 
of the Association the principle of mm-lBter^' 
ference in rellgiou and avoldanca of poUtloel 
controversy Is strictly maintained. It turn 
branches In Bombay, llidms, Bengsl 
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Jlie Ponlab. Eon. Stentary* UIbs Beck, 21 
Bood, London, PaUleatlon. The 
Hdian Mm^ine and Review, monthly Jonr- 
BSlydildhoiiionicleB the doings of the ARSocia- 
ttok In England and in India, and takes note 
Of noTements fbr educational and social pro* 
■ - grcBB. It pnbliBheB articles about tlic East to 
Interest Western readers, and articles about 
the West to interest readers in the East. 


Life Members. — ^T en Guineas Annual Siibscri-; 

. ^ions : Members one Guinea : Goiintry Mem- ^ 
ners-. Ten Bhillings; Assotialeb (biudeiiis)., 
Five Shillings. ! 

PHILA.TEUO SociETT OP India. — A nnual 

subscription Bs. 20. Seerelary, J. Oodinho, ; 
Giigaum, Bombay. • ! 

Fhotoobafhio Society op India (Calcuitn). ! 
--•Annual subscription Bs. 24 (Town Mem- , 
bars) and Bs. 10 (Mofussil members). Bn- 
trance foe Bs. 20 and Bs. 10. tSecretarit, ! 
A. K. Taylor, 40, Chowringhco Boad, Calcutta i 

* Poona Seva Sadan. — ^This insliintion was I 
started in 1009 Ity Mrs. Bainabai Banade ' 
Mr. O. K. Dcradliar and other ladies and 
gentlemen in Foona. It is now workiitp: ‘ 
independently thoiifrh for a jmrt of the in- ■ 
tervening period it was condiietrd as .a brancli ! 
of the Bombay Sevii Sadan. its main obieei 
is to train women so as to make them self- 1 
reliant and generally to train them lor inis-i 
slonary work undertaking ednentionnl and 
medical work for their sisters and bretnreii,; 
especially in backward areas and working ' 
on a non-sectarian bsisls. The instruetiou j 
Is free except for the Music Classes. There i 
are seven ditferont dejiartiiients sub-di\ided I 
into 42 classes. Arrangenients 1 are made j 
for trailing nurses und iiiidwives at the , 
^Hoor. Hospital, Poona and a Hostel is : 
maintained for them and also for •those; 
attending the Sub- Assistant Surgeons’ Class. 
Classes ore maintained for training Mistresses I 
in Vernacular sohools. Tliis (College i.s pro- J 
bably the only college in India huilntained 
by a non-ofllicial, iioii-Ghristiun missioiinry 
body teaching the full course. It lias 72 
students. The Practising School for little 
glrlH is attached to thi* Training College 
and lias 170 students readmg np to the 
Marathi T1 Standard. 

FBDMCABT CIASSES for GROWN-Xn» WOMFN— 
arc held up to the Marathi hfth standard 
and are attended by over 112 students. It 
is here that poor women arc recruited for 
the work of teacher, nurse or midwife. Work 
room and music classes arc also In Id. ’Jlie 
total number of pupils on th*; rolls of all 
these classes is over 680 including about 120 
' dUffllcatlcms. Besides, in addition to the 
Nurses' hostel mentioned above the Insti- 
tution maintains a second liostel with 42 
lomatoB for the Training College and a third 
with 17 inmates for very poor women. lAidy 
Wilflngdon is the Honorary Patroness of 
' toe Institution. Ftesldent: Mrs. Bamahai 
Banade; Honorary Secretary: Mr. Gppal 
'Krishna Betadhar , M.A.; La^y Superinten- 
dent: Mirs. Jankibal Bhat. 

. I^QDQE UXBEABT 8 OOIIIT.— 

, J % Hi Mmlf ' 


BARGOON MUSIOAli AND BEAXATIO SOCnEET. 
—Founded 1000. Seerelary, Miss B. West; 
Dolhousie Street, Bangoon. 
botax Socievt of Abtb, Indian bsctiok.— 
This Society was founded in London In 
the 18th Century. Its recently published 
history by Sir HenryTrueman Wood, late Sec- 
retary of the Society, gives the following 
account of the Indian Section. In 1857, a 
preposition was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
who wrote to the Connell suggesting that ** a 
speci.l section be formed for India, another 
for AiiRtralia, one for English America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Sectioi' should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and In 
1808 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian, 
subjects. This time the suggestion was' 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde darks 
himself was placed on the Coimdl, and the 
Indian Conferences whidi soon devekm^ 
into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great riwults in India by sprwid- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial Tesourccs und 
progress of India itself. The Section lias 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it lias in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to It. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many memben 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
tlianks to a very large extent to the work 
of tile Indian Section and <d the allied section 
for the Colonirs, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependejiclcs of the Empire abroad.” See- 
ntarif of the Sorietp, G. K. Menxles, M.A. ; 
SemlaryoftheltuJian attd Colonial Seetione 
G. Bigby, C.I.E., 18, John Street, Adeliihl, 
London, W. C. 2. 

Servants of Ihdu SoaETT.— The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by Um 
late Bou'bie Mr. Oopal Krishna Gokhale; 
C.I.E., In 1006, has Ita Bead-quarcen In 
Poona and its objects are ” to tnUn national 
miB.<iionaiies for the service of India and to 
promote by all ccmstitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian _people.” Its 
government Is vested In the Arst member 
or Prt'sident and a Countil. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1916, the Hon^e 
Mr. y. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected Presi- 
dent. He has again been ro-oloctod for a 
further term of tlircc years. It has at present 
four brandies, vv:,, (1) in Bomlioy- (2) 
in Madras, (3) in the Cnlted Frances, 
(4) ill Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent asslstatits 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem<^ 
brr. The branches engage both in propogte- 
dist and Active work of political, edncatioiiaill^ 
social, agrUBOltEral qnd phtlanthropie cbarlq: ^ 
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ter. A talrldea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operaticniB 
of the Bombay Branch whoso mombere have 
so far undertaken activities in various fields. 
<1) Social purity like the Holika Sammelan 
of Bombay, (2) Social rciform organisation 
under the auspices of the National Social 
CSonfeiencc, (•*!) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education. (4) promotion of the 
oanse of elevation and education of Indian 
, women by building up inKlitutions like the 
Seva Sudan. Pooiiii. (5) Social Serviro as car- 
ried out by the Social Service League of 
Bombay. (0) spread of co-operative movement 
among the agrlcnltarists. coinposlt-ors in tlie 
city of J’oona and mill-bands in Bonibny. The 
Co-opeiatlvo socictios. ns at ITndapsar in and! 
other villages around I’oojia, started for the ; 
benefit of these poor people number over 25 
with a total memlxtrship of over 1.200. capital 
. of nearly one and lialf lakhs and a tomi turn- j 
^ over of three lakhs per year. P of these 
' ' societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 1 
ing classes arc so conductr'd as to fn;c their ' 
members entlndy from their ehronie indeb- ; 
tedness. Glicir membership consists oJ j 
sweepers. scav«‘ng<‘.rs, millhinids niiinlK'Titig ! 
above 550 and debts aiuouiiting to nearly 
two lakhs ol rurs'es laivt' Iktii eleaied ol. 
Moreovi'r educational work is orgauixtMl 
by starting a CJo-oiH-rative Sicnljiries’ , 
Training Olassin Boniliay f<»r60 Secret arh's 
from the various districts this year, (7) relief , 
work connected with wide-spread calaniitk;s ■ 
by organizing the riague Itelief C'oiuinittc^o of ' 
Poona, which sncooeded in making inocula- 1 
tion popular in the Deccan, the Salumbra ' 
Fire Bdicf Committee wliich arranged for [ 
the r^ef to sufferers for five years and by ' 
undertaUng a scheme of non -official relief 
during the famines of 1007-08 and 1014 in the | 
United Provinces, the famine in Clujarat and : 
Kathiawar of 1011-12 and the famine of . 
1018 in the district of Aliracdnagar. (8) ' 
organising public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa. (0) its political work 
Is conducted strictly on congn'ss lines and! 
thus it was able to skirii District Congress C!om- j 
mittces 111 Severn] wants of tlie city. These 
are now conducting a political quarterly.! 
(10) It lias started in Bombay an organisai ion ' 
called the Indian Economic Society with a 
view to promoting tlic study ol Indian ccono-l 
mice on riglxt lines and also conducts a vema- * 
culai class. A new a^sotaation calli'd tlie! 
LilK'ral Club has bt^cii stai-ti d to carry on 

K lltical proimgandu. The Bombay Brandi I 
s systematically iindertakeii the training 
of Secretaries of Co-operative Societies in the | 
Presidency. Govcninieiit help in tills scheme . ' 
Quite recently the United Provin(M*s Brandi! 
organised a band of volunteers who Tcn<leicd 
assistance, in a manner tliut drew general 
approbation, to tlie pilgrims at tlic last 
™ KumUia Mela In Hardwar. The Society 
engages in Jouniallstlc work also, having in 
Its control the HUavada, an English weekly 
In Nagpur, the Ihiyan Prdkash, a Marathi 
daily In Poona, and the HinduBtoni^ an Urdu ' 
weekly In Lucknow. The society has re.| 
oentiy started an Ungllsli Weekly called 
, The Sertani of India The U. P. Branch has { 
(li g^^i^ion vpdcrlgken the publication oft 


pamphlets on public questlona and hag agnli;! 
out three sudi puhlications. 


The expenses inenrred by the Central ^ 
of the Society in Poona and Its 
branches exceed Ba. 40,000 a year and . 
amount is made up by ccuftribatioos tEom 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The TO^sent 
number of workers enlisted by the Sdllety 
is about 20. most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. 

JVcjiftflcnf. — Tlio Hon’ bio Mr. V. S. Srinlvas 
Sastrl. B.A., T..T.. 'J'riplicaiie, Madras. Senior ' 
Member, Madras Branch. Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Dovadtiar, ]ii.A., Senior Member, Bombay 
Branch. Mr. Natesh Apijajl Dravid, ILA, 
Senior Member. Central Provinces Bianoh. 
Mr. Uirdayanath Kiinzm, B.A., B.B0., Senior 
Member, Upper India Branch. Mr. Anant 
Vluayak Patwardhnn, B.A., Senior Member, 
Business Brandi, Poona. Messrs. Joshi, 
Kiiiizni and Yaze together with the senior 
iiie.inbcrs constitute the Council of the Society 
with the ITon’ble Mr.- Sa.stri as its President. 
Mr. Auant Vinayak Paiwanlhan is the Secre- 
tary of the Council and also of the Society. 

Skva Sadan. — ^T he Seva Sudan Society was 
started on the lltli of July, 1008, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Maiaburi. It is tho pioneer In- 
dian ladies* society for training Indian sisters 
fiiiiustraiit and si‘r\'ing (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society . 
Las a habitation in Comdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of tlie Building and Endowment Fund 
of K.S. 82.000 has been spent mainly In boUd- 
ing at Gaindcvi. and partly in the purchase 
of two acres of laud at Santa Crus for a 
** Sisters’ Home '* and other purposes. 

The Soci(*ly maintains the following instltiT 
tions for training its probationers and fo'' 
doing its other work. 1. A home for the Horn* 
clcsst 2. An Industrial Home with vorioiiB de- 
INiTtmi'jits. A Dispensary for Women and 
rhildren. 4. Ashrams. 5. Free educational 
ehissrs ami a Lilirury opd Beading-room. 

0. Homo-(Uusses in the quarters of the 
IKior, and normal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All IJiree arc for ttie benefit of 
]>our women. Secretary^ Miss B. A. Engineer, 
M.A.. TjL.b.. Vrwidivfdy Mrs. Bamabal Biuade, 
iion. Gen. Secretary^ the Hon. Mr. Lalubhal 
•Sitmaldas. TrtMBwrere, Sister Sushilabal 

and the Hon’ bio Mr. Lalubhal Samaldae; 
Trueteee, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir, 
BluilebandTu Krlslmu, Sir V. D. ThackorseyA 
ilin Hon. Mr. G. K. Parckh and the Hon. Mk* 
lalubhal Samaldas, C.I.E. 

Consumptives’ Home Booibtt.— This Bo* 

ciety was started by the late Mr B. M. Malop - 
burl on the let of June 1009, It was ^ 
registered under Act XXI of 1800. It Is an ' 
off •shoot of the Sova Sadan. Mr. o 

secured a large grant of land in a Hlmalay- - 
an pine forest in Dharmpnr (Simla HUis) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Patlahk for a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. The Sanlto* " 
rium wu started on June 1, 1000, and has'^ 
been in existence ever since. He. Malabaiig^ 
collected an Endowment Fund of abonliif 
07,000 ]0d^ 
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^ttiarltabto Endowments; under Act VI of 
, wMO. Nearly Ra. 3,37,000* have been 
T\- went on boildlnes, etc., and the current 
-'jmnal expenditure is about Bs. 26,000. Br. 
x/ 3«ilnavati, lji. & s., and b.6c.. Is in cliari;c of 
> Uie 8anitorlum.> 

•E0OIETir FO]t TUM PKOTKCnON OF CHIT.DKFN IN 
VBSXRUN Inuja. — ami lUfuge : (Jirgaon 
Back Boad, Bombii-y. 

, Bounded. — To prevent the public niid private • 
,wron(!a of chlldnui aiul the enmiptioii of t.lteir ' 
'tnozals ; to take actioii for the enlorcemeiit of ' 
the laws for tljeir jjrotectJoii, and, if necesbary , 
to suggest new laws or axut'iulnionts of tlu; I 
existing laws; to provide and mainlnin an j 
Oflganisatfon for these objects ; and to do all 
Other lawful things incidental or conducive ' 
to the attainment of the fori^going objects. 

Subscription for annual nu'Tubcrship, lls. 10 i 
' for Life Membership, Its. loo. 

Honorafy Se»etar%eK : Mr. Mahome<lbhoy Ciir- 
rlmbhoy, Mr. N. V. Mandlik, u.a., LL.H., Mr. ‘ 
B. P. Musanl, m.a. 

West of India ANOLiNa Association.— 
The AssoMiition was stiirt(;d in ] ut J^Hnia, 
the headquarters aV(T(‘ tr.‘insli'iT('<l to Ikunbay 
in 1015, and tliu iU('iiil>er>hi|> iuis iiieivasnl . 
considerably since then, 'llu* rights lor ; 
stocking, preserving uiid angling in Lake • 
Sydenham at Walwhan, near J^jiavia, luivi* 
been obtained by tiie Association iroin the ' 
Tata llydro-Nlectrle Power and li!iii»]*ly Co. , 
and a comineucc'nient has been made wifli ■ 
stocking the lake with sporting lisii but it 
Will not be o]H'ii(m 1 for angling for a few , 
years except bottom-lishiiig for indigenous . 
flah. A journal ia piiblislied which contains ; 
articles on iislilng, ex|>ei'i« nees in tile 
livers ntid lakes and on the eoa.st.s of India, ; 
the sporting flslies ot the country and notos of 
general interest to Indian anglers. * 
Entrance fee lis. 15, Annual siilis^'ription ' 
Bs. 1<». Patron^ 11. K. Lord M’illiitgdon. j 
PfesidenttVi. Comber. Hon. Urnrlnrui C. V. ■ 
E. WcBCliu-DiUt, Bombay (!lnb, und Hon. 
Jireasvrer, G.lh Adamson, C/o Kusso- Asiatic ' 
I^k, Bombay. j 

TonKG Women's Christian Association in ' 
India, Burma and Cky ion.— This was • 
started in India in an organized and National 
way in 1896. The aim of the Ashociation is 
to meet the needs of the girls and women - 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
done in many ways in the 153 Assuciations 
. ,, that now flourish under tlic auspices of the ; 
National Young Women's Christian AssocUi- I 
Uon. The Associations in the big cities have , 
B large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, ' 
. ComUnercial Courses, Music, T.angiiagcs, Bible- , 
and Mission Study, ^cial Intercourse, Physical 
‘'Training, and all kinds of physical recreation ; 
■ .ttte carried on as need arises in these City ; 
< AsBpciatlons. Boarding Homes are cstabliBh- : 
'.cdln all the principal cities where teachers, 

les, business gins, students, apprentices, 

, oao have a cpmfortablo home with good 
lOBome food and congenial companionship 
ll^.^|erinou(b. TtBYcUcts’ 
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is dope and many travellers, especially In the 
])ort cities, find accommodation as they pass 
through employment is also found for women 
ami girls. A useful feature of the association 
is the. Holiday Homes iliat arc conducted In 
tile hills, wiicn^ girls from the plains can find 
iiicxivnslvc accommodation and regain health 
and stnmgtli. Some of the homes accommo- 
duUi as many as I'orty-flve at one time and 
hii lid reds lie no lit during the season. The 
work of tlu: Assoeiutinn in the large cities Is 
maiuigcil by a stair of \. W. C. A. Si'.crctaries, 
w'iiu . A} fully trained and equipped to meet the 
many demands that are made on them. 
These Secretaries are supplied from America, 
Britiiii Adstralia, Canada and India. 

Many of Iho Associations arc In small upcoun* 
try stations wIictc a handful of members con- 
stitute. the Brandi, led by some lady In the 
station who Is glad of iJils opportunity tor ser- 
vice. The members of these small stations ji 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing life oflK 
India, liitoilie larger cities and then they leani 
In a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help t.liem in all-round development. In addi- 
tion to the w'ork of the city department des- 
criiMMl above, tho student department (which 
is ulUliated to tiie. world's (jlirisilan student 
lederntion) has 47 bninches in schools and 
t;ollcgi‘H, while tlie vernacular department la 
currying on valuable w'ork in oo-opciation 
with Missionary societies in five different 
laiigiiag(‘S. 'L'he National Headquarters arc 
in Jlombay.Tlio int^T-dimominational charac- 
ter of the AHsociailoii is clearly kept In the 
londront and ladies of miuiy Clirlstian deno- 
luinntions are on the ('ommittee. The Nation- 
al Coiuniittf>e cojisists of tbirty-two mcmbeis, 
n'sident and iion-rosident, representatiTe of 
the City, Student and Vernacular Doport- 
nii'iits in various sections of the country. 

'J be Ollic'CTs an^ ; Prefiidcnt, Mrs. Normand * 
Vice T'refiidnut's. Mrs. (Iiay, Mrs. McKeiJsle, 
Mr.*;. Kd wards; Hon, Tfcaxurer. F. 3. Clark; 
Autiouul ii'ciicral Seerctarg, Miss Bcna CtersweU; , 
K Of tonal PHhineftH Serrcluiy, Miss Alice Slifelda. 

U he Uencral iSccreiarws of the principal ptae&d 
are: Bombay, Miss Cowtlrcy; Calcuttoj 
3Iih.s Crowe ; Colombo, Miss Alexander ; 
lUuigooj:, Miss Jiiulwicb; Madras, Miss Downey; 
Biiiigiilore, Miss Meager; Karachi, Mlsfl 
()'Bri:in; Lahore, Miss Di'ulsou : Mnssoorle, 
Mikh Cregory ; Simla, Miss Butherfe^; 
J.ueknow Miss Davies; Naiul Tab Miss 
Mansein ; Jiibbulporc and Nagpur, Miss Ellis, 
Tlv patroness of the Association -Is n. E. 
I.ndy ('lielmsford, who is also President of the 
Simla Branch. 

'J'hc National Office Is In the British Foreign 
and Bible Society Building, 17p, Hornby Bond, 
Bombay. 

The Official Organ ot the Association )|||| 
••Woman’s Outlook In India," which ha^ 
ciiculailon of over 1,500 copies monthly. 

This supplies women living in India with B 
good review at the price of Bs. 1-8-0 a year. 

Young Men's cbbibtun absooiaiionw— 
This Association, which was founded by the^ 
late Sir George Williams on June 6, 1844, 
ticeks mte thosg young meg wbo, 
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Ing tans Christ as their God and SaTionr 
aceoiding to the Holy Scriptarcs» desire to 
be His ducipleB, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The abOTo is known as the ** Taris Basis ** 
and It Is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
flist World's Convention in Faria in 1855 
and re-afflrmed at the Jubilee World's Con- 
vention in Paris in 1905. The aim of the 
Association is tlirough its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is cue of 
intense loyalty to the Chui-ch. 

There are, as a rule, two clasacH of members. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
rommunion of any Protestant Christian | 
Church may be an active or voting member 
and any young man of good character may | 
be on associate. 

The Young Men's Clirlstiiui Ahsociation ! 
though rfilutivcly new to India, is siireading 
very rapidly. The. local Aasociations arc i 
aut^omouB and governed by local Boards of j 
Directors. These AssociatioiiB in convention ■ 
elect a national Council of European and ; 
IiidUlan ]aynu:n, who respoiisibh* for tin* ■ 
supervision and expjuision of all forms of tin | 
Assoedation work. Both the !Natioiial Coiui- 
cil and the loctd Associations i*mploy specially ' 
trained full time Secretaries. Over two-thirds 
of the Secretaries ar«» supported from funds 
raised in India and 0<‘ylori. Th<> remaining 
Hecretarles are supported hy the. Assnciu1.1ons 
of North America, Australasia, and Ort'at 
Britain, but their work is din*cted by com- 
mittees in ^dja. to 'whom their servin's an* 
loaned for the tinio -being. The first paid 
Secretary came to India over twenty-five 
years ago, in response to an appeal from 
Madras. Soon afterwards the Natioiud . 
Connell was organised, and has become in- i 
creasingly an indigenous institution. 


Tliere arc now approximately 2.50 AssociatioiiK 
wl^ 16,000 members. Of these about one 
quarter are Europeans and tluvr quarters arc 
iDdlans, of whom over half are non-CliriBtiaiis. 
The following Associations ow'n one or more 
buildings wliich serve, as the ]oe.al headquar- 
ters: — Allahabad, 2; Ban galore, S; Alleppc^y, 
^'^lipmlYay, 4; Calcutta, Calicut, 1; 
(fi^lHatore, 1; Colombo, j ; Oalle, 1; Hyde- 
Vabad, 1; Jubbnlpore, 1; Karachi, 1 ; Lahore, 
1 ; Madras, 1 ; Mandalay, 1 ; Mnymyo, 1 ; 
iiSNagpiir, 1; H^nl Tal, 1; liangooii, 3; Se- 
cunderabad, 1; Simla, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sodation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
'' stations: — Ahmednagar, 1; Allahabad, 1; 
^ Bangalore, 2; Colombo, 2; Delhi, 1; Feroz- 
* pore, 1; Hyderabad, 1; Jamalpur, 1 ; Jhansi, 
^,1 ; Jubbulpoie, 1 ; Lahore, 2 ; Lucknow, 1 ; 
rM^raa, 1; Madura, 1; Mhow, 1; Palam- 
'oottah, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1; Fudukot- 
tah, 1 ; Bangoon, 1 ; Trivandrum, 1. 


The departments Of the National Council are 
Student^ BaiJway, Kural, Literary. Army 
High School, Archlteotuial Publication and 
^hysfcal. The Student Christian ABSoefatfop 


Is affiliated to the National Oouncil and bid 
branches In more than two score Obllegn* 
The Bailway Department Is lesponsflble 
for the development of work amongst 
railway emifioy6s. At Jamalpnr the railway 
institute and apprentices Engineers, Glnbaie 
operated by the Y. M. C. A. Tim Bmai 
Department is organising village Y. M. 0. A.'b 
and co-oiieratiVD credit Bocloties and promot- 
ing cottage industries. Tlio Literary De- 
partm'mt maintains three Secretaries 
J. N. Farqiiliar for Hinduism, E. J. Sannden 
for Buddhism and H. A. Walter for Moham- 
medanism. The object of the department Is ' 
to promote a proper ajid sympathetic under- 
standing of the uou-cbristlan religions and 
show tlieir relationship to Christianity. At 
the beginning of the war there were bat three 
Army Associations and flvo Army Sccietaries 
in the whole of India. Now Association pri- 
vileges arc provided for British and Indian 
Troops In tweJity-ninc eoiitonnients under the 
dircctloii of seventy St'crctarles and Assist- 
uiif.?. Kighty Secretaries are at work in Meso- 
lK>t:i.mia, ten serve the Indian Expeditionary 
Force in Eurofieand Egypt and 19 in Ihitlsn 
Kasi. Africa. In addition to oi^anisiug school 
btiys* Y. M. C. A.'b the High Srliool Depart- 
ment arranges for holiday camps for boys and 
High School toaeliers. The National Council 
employs its own areiiitects who plan and 
iKinstruet its buililings, hostels, and play- 
grounds. The Physic'al l>]:)artnient spe- 
cialises on physieul education and Is' pro- 
mot>ing the playground movement. A Nation- 
nl Training School is establlslu'd at Bangalore 
for the training of Indian St'cnitaries. 

Tlie ** Association J^fcsr " is the Publication 
Department. A monthly magaslno, the 
Younu Men of India, is issued, and many 
Ixmks and lamplilcas, both on Association 
subjects and on those, of more general interest. 
Some of the latter have been issued In 
conjunction with the Oxford ]^;ss. 

The Headquarters of the National Council is 
Tf, Bussell Street, Calcutta. The ofilcers are : — 

Patron : — His Exe^ilcncy I/Ord Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

Chairman : — Baja Sir Harnam Singh, 
K.C.I.E. 

TrcuHurer: — W. B. Goiirlay, Esq., C.I.S., 
I.C.S., 8, Government Place, Galcntta. 

Joint Treasurer. — L. Bobert-son, Esq., I.C.B. 

(Jenerul Secretaries: — E. C. Carter; K. T, ' 
Paul. 

1'be Bombay Association now possesBes four 
well-equipp(>d buildings: — Wodehouse Boad, » 
Liimington Boad, Bebsch Street, and B(^- 
noldg Boad. The President is the Hon'ble Nv. 

G. Carmichael, C.S.I., I.C.S., and the General 
Secrt'taiy is Mr. Wilbert B. Smith'. In con- 
nection with each building there js a well 
managed hostel, one for .Anglo-lndlim appren* ' 
tices, one for Indian students, one : primially 
for European business men, and one for' 
Indians. 

Tbe Elton Hookey Toumamentf and thp . 
Condor Tennis Tournament are heldi anntiAUy " 
under the ausigpes of BpUbay At* v 

BOCfatlOQ. f, 

* ^ -'■'As- 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIYEOSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


^!EIk ABSOCiatloB of UBiverslty Women in 
India was ostablisbod in 1013. Its ubjecte 
are:— 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
CO>iOperatlon between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, residimt 
In India. 

(2) To provide a mnans of beeping in touch 
with the univcTKitics of tlie United Kingdom. 

,by communicatlnn with llie Ve.der»ci<»n of 
University Women, and otherwise as ireiy 
seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation whirli shall 
afford opportunity for the expn^^iou i»f iiiiitrd 
opinion and for eoncorlied action ii.\ ii' hej-sity 

OB muttoi's I'speciuliy allocting tiicm. 
^BCembershlp Is open only to those women 
iPPio hold degrees in any university in the 
' United Khigtloin, or hold Uvbn'd or Cainbriilge 
Honours Certjfieati's. As ttie jiar<-iit liody in 
liSugland, know'ii as the I'cdoratioii nl Unix orally 
Women, declined to niter its coa'«titiitjc)u so 
as to in(‘Judc the many graduate woiiien in Jndia 
who have graduated elsewhere tlu'ii in the United 
Kingdom, a kindred ussoeiaiion T>roinptly 
Hprang into cxisttaico to inetude Indian and 
colonial women gradiiates. 'J'liis asMociutioii i.s 
confined to Bombay Prosidciiey and is known 
as the Women Graduates* Union. Secret aru 

Mm. Aust(>y, Dongarsi ilond. .>lalsilui.r Hill. 

The Assoelation of I'nlxersity Women has 
four l)rant.'h(is. Tlic addnxscs of the ilouu^ 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Calcutta •• Miss 11 iiide. Diocesan College. 

Bombay •• Mrs. Houston, 41 Marine Lines 

Allahabad .. Mrs. Daniels, II Muir Bond. 
Delhi, bimla .. Min. Moles won Ii, e/o Major 
Moleawortli, 11. B. 

'IHic Dcllii Branch only came into existence in 
1918. The Unitc'l Provinces Braiieh is sonioxvJiat 
scattered. Tlie Calcutta :md Uonibay Bnmclios 
,tre influeutia], and liaxc x-eiJcatcdly iutervoued 


with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting women. They 
have, for instauee, iiuide investigations on 
behalf of ttic Edneation Department. Govern- 
inciit of India, tlie Calcutta University Com- 
mis'^ion, etc. 'J'hey have lieen the means of 
iiitrodiicing women on to T'nivorsity Senates and 
Miiiiieipality. 'J'lie Calcutta Brandi carried 
throiigli an !ni)ini-tunt exhibition ot Food Pro- 
duets wiUi the double object of discovering:— 

(1) Wliat were the exact resources of the 
country. 

(‘i) ITow' tiims and individuals could be 
iiKliieid to develop tlicsc rcsounA'S, to find 
siii>stitiife.<i for imported goods iiud to Improve 
existing iiirdlioilh of prc‘par:itiou of indigenous 
food products. 

wjl 

Tlieiiuost valuable part of tlie xvork of the 
Association lias been the UKtubliKlimcut of 
Women's Employment Bureaux in c:nieiitta 
and Boiuhuy. 'J'hi'- work ol mobilLsiiig women 
has bi-sea dllUciilt iii cvt‘ry countiy, not for 
want ol good will on women's part but for 
want of nuichiUMry and organisation. The 
Asin'intlon ol Uiiivei-slty Women realised that, 
as the only body ol eiliicated Englishincu in 
tills couiiviy, it w;is called upon to provide the 
luwessniy organisation. Bureaux were formed 
and w<n*c the iiieans ol (1) iiolping many 
eiiiployeis to gi‘t into touch with tlioiivailabUi 
ni'^erxc oi women labour; (il) showing truiiicil 
women wiierc tlieir K(‘n iecs were most ucodod 
aiul (:') training ; iiiexiicricnecd workers wlio had 
nothing bur, their good will to offer. The 
Bumaiix lia\c been remarkably successful and 
ill some iiirintlis pluc'cd as uuiity us 40 per 
cent, of tli*>ir apjtlicaiits. The Bombay 
Biiieaiix was taken over in June 1018 by the 
National Service Bun*aii, Covcrumciit ol 
Uoiiibay, in order tiiat men as well as women 
might liaxe tlie btuiellt ol trained assistance and 
ailvice, .\s a link bi'.twecii the rapid devdop- 
inuJits ol wuuv'ii's work in Jtingland and the 
Gorieh])onding adjiistiu'iiits xvliicti can tie adopted 
In tins euuutry, the Assodation of University 
Women lius a useful tuuetiou to iJcrfonUa 
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Pf^Mpil Clubs in India. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 










/ 


Esta- 

blishcrl 


Subscription. 

Bocretory. 

' V Name of Club, 


dub'liouse. 

Eiit. 

An- 

Mon- 





iiiial 

thly. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Ka. 


iiii&OTrADAD .. 

.. 


Abbdtfiibad, N. W. F. 

IG 


10 

Capt. Ii. McUcsb Jade- 




Provinces. 




sou. 

iAHTAB 


1890 

Mud ran 

7.5 

12 

4 

C. Alainjirieo. 

Capt. F.B.W. Jocomb. 

. AcmA •• 

P " ' 

Ashednagab. . 


18G3 

A«;ra Cuiitonuient .. 

.^0 


7 


1889 

• • • • 

32 


10 

F. a Hirst. 

IjLjjAh .. 


1893 

Lushui Tlills, E. B. and 

32 


10 

IT. G. Bartley. 

' iblEEBB 


1883 

Assam. 

EaiscrBagh .. 

so 


15 

Dr. B. G. Robson. 

AKOLA 


1870 

13('rur 

100 


0 

Lyon Scott. 

' Allahabad . . 


1808 

Aliuliabad • . 

100 


0 

R. W. Badlock. 

AXBAOTl 


.. 

.... 

100 


pt 

W. A. Forbes. 

k AlOUTSAR 


1804 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

.1. Mitebell. 

K BAHaALOUB United 

1808 

38, Residency Road . . 

100 

12 

7 

3*'letclier Norton. 

W Sebvick. 







Bareilly 

, , 

1888 

Muni(;ii*a] Gardens . . 

32 


9 

Lt.-Col. n. B. G. Wal- 






ton, R.A.M.C. 

1 Babibal 

, . 

1804 

IluekcrRanj. Burisal . . 
Giant 'Pruiik Road, 8, 

25 


32 

.1. C. H . Macmiir. 

1 Baesagkpub . . 

, , 

1850 

48 


10 

S. A. Fairweather and 



River fciide. 




G. A. K. Hutton. 

Babbsin 


J881 

Fytebc Street, 50, Bus- 

50 


10 

B. A. Zalman. 




scin, Burma. 





BBLaAUM 

, , 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


10 

Lt.-Col. A. F- W. 



* 




King. 

Bbnabes . . . 




20 


34 

11. J{. Roe. 

BENGAL 

, . 

1827 

33, Cbowriaj,hi*c Road, 

300 

15 

33 

Col. W. WeoUens. 



(‘alcutta. 





Bengal United See- 

1845 

29, Chuwringhcc Rd.. . 

150 

18 

10 

Capt. A. D. Buzzard. 

Bombay 


1802 

Riiriipurt Row 

100 


G 

C. Jj. SandcH. 

Bbbma 


1885 

jMereliaiit Street, Ran- 

50 

•• 

6 

1 

W. T. McIntyre. 

Btoulla ■ • 


1833 

pooii, 

BcUasis Rd., Bombay. 

200 

12 

10 

R. T.H. Mackenzie. 

Caeouxia 


1907 

13, Russell Street 

100 

, , 


1). Lindsay and N. 



* 




Oiipta, C.I.E. 

. Calouita Tubv 


1861 

49, Theatre Road 

150 

25 

•• 

J. Hutcheson. 

'.Cawnpobb .. 


1844 

Cawnpore .. | 

60 

8 


Major H. C. Buckley, 







1. M. S. 

<jBAKBA 


1891 

Ballioiisie, Punjab . . 

50 

, . 

14 

Capt. H. R. Hoods. 

GBIXTAGOIia .. 


1878 

Pioneer Uili, Cliitta- 

50 

•• 

10 

E. A. Bird. 

j^BB OV CENIBAL 
. WIA. 

1885 

Rong. 

Mliow 

50 

•• 

8 

Major Charles T« 
Lamman. 

or Wbstebn 
'India. 

1865 

Elptilnstone B o a d , 
Poona. 

200 

1 

6 

U.-C 0 I. N. Leslie. 

OOCUIN • • 

.. 

1876 


60 

• • 

6 

L. Walker. 

CboONADA .. 


1856 

Coconada 

70 


10 

L. C. Parton. 

CbBCBATOBB ... 


1868 

Coimbatore .. 

50 

•• 

7 

W. I. CampbeU. 



1804 

Goonoor, Nllgirla 

50 

12 

4 

W. Rhodes James. 


rnium 

1864 

Dacca » 

50 


14 

Capt. E. D. Dallas 
Smith. 

rH' 
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Principal Chibs 


Name of Club. 



Club*hou8e. 

Bubacilption. 

r-. 


bllsbed. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Beoretary. 





nual 

thly. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Dabjbeung .. 


18G8 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F. M. Timme. 

DBXiBI 

•• 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delbi. 

32 

.. 

10 

J. Smith. 

Himalata 


1841 

IduRSoorlc . . 

100 

12 

10 

I W. Bell. 

f BANBl 

, . 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

50 


9-8 

1 Lt. A. T. Logan. 




dens. Jhanai. 




1IADBA0 

•• 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras. 

250 

92 

10 

1 Captain W. B. F. 

I Davidson. 

Mabbab Cosh op 0- 

1873 

Mount Road •• 

• • 

12 

36 

; The Hon. Mr. T, 

UTAH. 





a 


j Rangachariar. 

HABABAB 


1864 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

60 

12 

6 

H. Hadow. 

Uathto 


1901 


100 

12 

10 

R. A. C. Walker, 








1.8.0. 

BlOOUTAN 


1802 

Mooltan 

30 


12 

Major J. A. B. Danlell, 







D.S.O. 

Naini Tal . . 


1864 

.... 

100 

•• 

6 

Capt. J. 0. Nelson. 

OOTACAMUND 


1840 

Ootncamund, Nil&iri 

150 

12 

6 

A. Rowland. 




Hills. 





Obibnt •• 


. , 

Cliaiiiiatty. Bombay.. 

150 


0 

C. N. Wadla and Lt.- 








Col. Barnardo. 

Pegv . . 

• 

1871 

Fromc Rtl., Ratiisoon. 

150 

12 


Francis H. Tod. 

Pbbhawab 


1883 

Peshawar 

32 

. , 

10 

Uiipt. 1. M. Conway 








Poole. 

Punjab 


1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore , . 

150 

•• 

12 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

Quetta 


1879 

Quetta 

00 

.. 

35 

Major B. Leicester. 

Rangoon Gtbkbana. 

1874 

llali^n Rd., Rangoon. 


6 

7 

W. B. Clover. 

Bangoon Boat Cxub.. 

-• 

Royal Lakc^ Rangoon 

48 

1 

.. 

3 

It. R. Yeonmns. 

Bajputana . . 


1880 

Mount Abu . , 

50 

48 

8 

K. G. Richardson. 

Botal Bombay 


1880 

Apollo Bunder 

2.50 

18 

8 

G. C. Plinston. 

Yaobt. 



j 




8ATUB0AT 



7, Wood St., Calcutta. 




J. A. Tassie. 

SBOUNDERABAD 


1883 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

ioo 

.. 


A. V. (Wghton. 

8B1LL0NQ 


1878 

Northbrook Road, ! 

50 


12 

C. n. Holder. 




Shillong. , 1 




SIAULOI 

. . 

• • 

Sialkot, Punjab ... 

32 

, , 

6 

Capt. S. N.' Herdon, 





1 



A.R.O. 

Bind . . 


1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

6 

W. U. Nicholas. 

TBIOBINOPOLT 

•• 

1869 

Cantonment .. 

50 

.. 

6 

A. E. Donalson. 

TUKICOBIN . . 


1885 

Tuticoiin 

50 


8 

Duncan Kcwil. 

United Sebyiob Club 

1866 

Simla 

200 

.. 


Major H. M. Alexan- 

JiitTBD Seetioe Club, 
^XUCKNOW. 

1861 

Chuttei Manzil Palace. 

60 

•• 

8 

der. 

N. Colder. 

'^Uppbb Bubka 

•• 

1880 

Fort Duflerin, Mandar 

50 

.. 

8 

H. C. Gadsden. ; 

WafOEBN INDU Tube. 

•• 

Bom^y and Poona . . 

60 

20 

•• 

Maj. J. E. Hughes 
absent on Military 








Duty. Ag. Secretary 
J. Reynolds. 

I^NGDOH SPOBTB . 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

160 

76 


J. E. Jackson. 


•• 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

60 

•• 

0 

Captain H. Watts. .. 





I'he Churcfai 


•\ In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
.there is no eatablislied Church in India. An 
' BcelesiaBtleal Establishment is maintained for 


_ ^ -.1 Government 

Eeven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops In 
^ India are officers of the Estahlishment, though 
thjslr episcopal jurisdictiou far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical EstabliKliiiicnt. 
The sttoends of the three Frcsidcucy Eishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
bidd an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
BAup^n draw from Government the stipends 
' of Soiior Chaplains only but tiicir cpisco{>al 
rank and territorial titles 'arc officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chotu. Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Tiavancurc-Cochin. l)orna> 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
In 1915. In its relations with Government it 
Is subordinate to the. sec of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — ^Anglican, Scottish, itoinan 
pod 'Wesleyan. Of ttiese, tlic first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in tliat the Chup- 
lams of those denoiiiinations (and in the ease 
of the first-named the Bishops) arc indivi- 
4naUy appointed by the &(x;rctary of State 
and rank as gazett*^ officers of ilovornment. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there arc 134 
AngUcan and 18 Gliuich of BuoUuiid chaplahis 
whose appointments liave been confirmed. The 
Roman C!atholic and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to triAips and 
others bfdgnging to their res])cetive denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Metliodist Churcli has 
a statf of military diaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Governiuont and 25 cliaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four dejiomin- 
atlons may be built, furnished and repaired. 
Wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In tile Anglican Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was inaking 
great progress, when, in the cuu^^e of the y^ur 
1914, serious legal diffiinilties were encountered. 
The Bishops were advised tiiat tlicir relations 
With (Tauterbury and the Crown precluded tlic 
establishment of synods on the basis udopU-d I 
by the Anglican Church in America, Japan, ' 
South Africa and other countries when; it is not i 
established by the 8tatc. It is statid tliat in . 
• oouiBC of time those relations may be modified ! 
BO as to admit of the establishment of synodical j 
government in India. Meanwhile Diocesan > 
Oounolls are being adopted as a make-shift 
fneasure. These Councils possess synodiea] 
ohaiaetcilstios, but arc devoid of any coercive 
power. 

' Bo for at the European and Anglo-Indian 
aopimanltieB are concerned the activities of 
the Ohuioh are not confined to public wordiip 
and paitoial functions. The education of the 
of those communities is very largely 
" .the bends of the Ohrlstlaa denominations, 
tie a few iDBtitutloQB such at the La 


Martiniere BchODls; on a non-denomlnational 
basis; but they are exceptional. In all the 
largo centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-IndluiB under the 
control of various Cbristlaii bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honouiably dis- 
iingnished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of tlie Indian Empire; and they mnintatn a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the Amoncan Metho- 
dists here established some excellent schoolB 
in ilic Ini’gcr iiill-stations. The Presbyterians 
.arc also wcJI-rcprcscntcd in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
diildren at Kaliinpong, near Darjeeling. BchoolB 
of all denominations receive liberal giants-in« 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by tlic Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Tluinks to the free opera- 
tion of Uie denominational principle ana Its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
** religious difficulty** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Cliristian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back tliaii the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Blncc then the 
so-callcd Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches; 
for the. Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
iiiisbioiiary spirit until quite recent timei. 
Western Christianity was first Introduced Into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierar('.hy throughout their sphere of 
inUufuirc, Goa being Mic inetropolitical see of 
the iiiuics. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portiuuese 
power in Wcsieni India to carry on his rairis- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
miiiiy of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the sliriiikagc of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work cf the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics In 
India number 1,904.006, of whom STOg^l 
were added duriug the decade lOOl-lUl. 
The total of "Syrian** Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Homan obemence) Is 816,61R aa 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant Oiris-^ 
tians (the term throughout this article lucludea . 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an Increase of 
486.986 since 1901. Thus, the total numbn 
of CbristianB of all denomlnationB in India ii 
now close on four mllllonB. In fket it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statlsucB are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the pievlous decade was nearly lOO^OOQ 
per annum. 


..... % 




The Protestant Churchi's muilc no serious ; stimulus was also given to medlc^ 


attempt to evangelise India till tlic beginning ! Hospitals and dispensaries have sprang op lit' v. 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus - all parts of the mission field ; and leper a^amsi^ 
been at work in ^be Indian mission field for i are almost a monopoly of Chilstian missloitacf^^i 
something over lOU years, and the staiisticai i rifort. In 1911 the total number of medieai‘^^ 
results of their efforts are given above. It it ! missionaries working under Protestant sode#r,:;J 
now, however, generally rccbgulsed that Chi is- . tics in India was J18 men and 217 women, thfi.v^ 
tian missions are producing indirect effecls in ; majority of ttie former being also ordained, 
India which lend themselves oidy incoraplctfily I ifiiiiistiTH of religion. There are 184 iadostflal ;% 
to any sort of tabulation. 'J'hc main agency i inslitulions in w hich 50 dillcrent aits andr,^ 
of this more difTiisive influence of Ctiristianil y ■ crafts arc tiuight, ranging from agricultaretoQ 
Is the missionary school and colle.ge. U'he type-w'riting. in tills department the 
Protestant missions fill a coiiKidcrablo jiarl in ■ tion Army liold a prominent place; and 
the elementary educatioTi of the cimniry. | coulidoiice of Government in their mcthoda<f' 
According to the Year Book of Missions in has been shown by their being ofllchiUyT 
Indittt 1012, they are teaching 446,000 entriiKfed witli the difficult work of winning 
children in 1S,204 cleraeiilary sehools, mostly over cci fain criminal tribes to a life of industry* 
situated in villages. J'his represents one-nitif l: Tli<! indirect effect of all tills phUantbropIo'- > 
of the total of elementary schools and schoJats activity under missionary auspices has been. 
throughout the Empire. The majority of most maiked. Jt lias awakened the soolsk ' 
children in these schools arc non -Christians, eoiisciciiee of the non-Christian public, and - 
The same is true al.so of tlie high schools and such movements as “The Servants of India 
In a still greater degree of the colleges. Tlie ‘ and the mission to the Depressed Classes'f'.r. 
former number 283 with 62.600 male and 8,400 arc merely the oiitw'ard and visible sign o .u' 
female pupils. There arc 38 colleges uffiliatid a great stirring of the philanthropic spjrit fhr 
to Universities, containing 5,488 male and beyond tlic Bplicrc of Cluistian mlsuonary 
01 female students. Of these as many as , operations. 

6,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint , Amflipnn MicBlniinwv Qfu»fntip« ' 

of missionary policy much importance is! Anglicao Missionary MlCiaiies. 


attached to these agencies for tlic indirect' 'J'lie Church Missionary Society carries on work ' 
propagation of the Cliristian faitii. 'J'iie in India in seven diUerciit missions — ^the United 
statesman and the publicist are chidly inter- , J’rovliices, Mouth India, 'J'ravoncorc and Cochin, 
osted in the excellent moral etfect produced Gengul, Wusteni India, Punjab and Bind and 
by these instit^utioiiH amongst t.iie educated ! tlie Oontral Provinces and Kajputana. The 
ofasses, and the lilglier educational ideals ' names arc in order of seniority. Work was 
maintained by tlicir stalfs. 'Mie principal ' begun in wliat are now called the United Pro- 
University colleges inulor ITotestant uiispIcrM ■ vjncu.s jn.J813, in Uojobayiu 1820, in the Punjab ^ 
are the Madras ClirisUan Gollegc ; t in: Diitf in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1864. 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Uomimy ; : 'J'lie Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
and the Foreman Collcgi', Lahore. Ail these | well to tlie fore ; imt it also has important 
are maintained by Presbyterian Micict j<‘s, medical ^''lishioiis, csjieciully on the N.-W. Fron- 
elther British or Anierieun. The hoiiian | tier, and many scJiools of the Primary, Middle 
Catholics have a large number of edueational ' and High standards. 'J'lic Church 61 England 
Institutions, ranging from small village seliool> Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- c. M. M. eontroIJing the work of 162 missionary . 
versity degrees. But tlie pmportioii of riiii- j.tdies. 'Mie luimlxir of onlaiucd European ' 
tian students in their institutions is very iiiiieli jiUh!,iojiarie,s of the C. M. S. in Didiaand Ceylon , 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodi. s. ■ is j 60, European Ja> men 30 and European lay- ' 
The proportion of literates amongst nativi- women 25S. J'lKt Society claims a Christian ' 
Roman Catholics Is probably lower than ■ l ommiinity of 2,21,359 of whom 03,666 ate ■ 
amongst the Protestant converts; Imt coin- ; mimt comiiiunicaiits. 

Se oS^glr’E'wo rVIvtal: Irfltta din? ■- 

Inittiuitlon!^ In niddlo and* hl?h schooUi Hipji il*" m - 

ss‘Si“iSSS"j?S. ; 

mission BcnooiB aim couches. • Collrgu there are about 200 students under 

More recent, but producing even more wide- ' instiiielioii, and at the High Scliool 800, The ’’ 
spread leBiilis, is the Philanthropic work oi ; liosuds uccummodate 100 stu^nu. 

Christian luisslons. Before, the grirat famine i Mis-sions t.o the depressed classes exist fit - 
of 1878, missionaries eoiifinecl themselves i Hurina. in the Ahineihiogar District and to/” 
almost ezeliisively to evangelisr.ic and edii-j several parts of South India, cspedally lar;v' 
catlonal activity. The famine tliiew crowds M lie DIoeesc of J’innevclly-Madutp. There aw"' 
of destitute people and orphan children upon ' 1,10,000 Indian ClirisUans under Me asgia 
their bands. Orpluuiages and industrial I tiie B. P. G. ; 90 ordained European mlmjiplil^.^'. 
schools became an urgent necessity. Butlarics and 98 BUropeon lady wbrkem, 
the philanthroplo spirit Is never satisfied with Other Anglican Soeteties.— The 
one* kind uf organisatioD or method* A great Mission to Ualeutta was Rtaited, ill 
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In the ’pooieat parte of Calcutta 

nlM at SarlsaL There are 11 misslon- 
i^.:9aieits ol thle Society, and 10 Sieten. In 
;-;. ? piddttion to Ite work amongst the poor, the 
Ideeion addressee Itself to the educated 
V.' wflieB in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
<^Bpiphantf, whicheis known all over India. 

Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
’|.:‘llM)nly known as the Cowley Fathers) lias Ihiuscs 
’ jlit Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
^^i^Bombay Konkan. In Bombfiy Its missionary 
centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
4'^Xrinarkhadi, where there is a scliool and a 
^V.'ddtpansary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
' mm the very poorest dosses of the Bombay 


population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the AU-Sainte Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Glewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kiibum) at Madras. The St. Hilda's Deacon- 
esses' Association of Lahore carries on Important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Hagpur, the 
Diildin University Mission at Hasailbiigh, and 
the Alissinn of the Chnrdi of England in Canada 
workir * at Kangra and Palarapur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


'Vacant 


M •• •• •• .. Jiord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

SENion Chaplains. 

' 8tokO(^ Bev. Cecil George, h.a. Services placed at the disposal of Assam 

Administration. 

Xtrmlnger, Ven'ble Walter Eclly, m.a., h d.. 


' Stuart, Canon Robert William Hall, b.a. 
Smith, Canon Joseph Frank, B.A., a.e.c. 
Keeling, Rev. Ernest William Phillips, b.a. 

Drawbridge, Rev. W. H., m.a. •• 


Are-hdcacfm of Calcutta, and Chaplain of 
St. John’s, Calcutta. 

St. raid's i'atliedraJ and Presidency Jail. 

St. James', Calcutta. 

Sorvjei>H placril at the disposal of the Punjab 
Administration. 

Services iiLiccd at the disposal of Goveni- 
ment of Biluirand Orissa. 

Additional Ch iplain, St. John’s, CSalcutta. 
Chaplain, Darjeeling. 

St. 'J’hoiuab* Church, Calcutta. 


Parker, Rev. William Almair Hedley • • 

Crosier, Rev. Philip Horscfall •• 

Penlcy, Rev. Horace Octavius, h.a. 

And 13 Junior ChaphUns. 

.. Chaplains on the Cubrch op Scotland. 

Thomson, Rev. William, H.A. •• .. •• Presidency Senior Chaplain. Senior diap- 

lam, St. Andrew’s (’hureli, Calcutta. 

Fairlic, Rev. John, h.a, *• mJ •• .. Second Cliajdaiii, st. Andrew’s Church 

• Calcutta. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF JiOUE. 


Mieuleman, The Most Reverend Dr. Brice, s.j. 
Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, 8.J. 


Archbishop. 

ChapJaiii, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, h.a. 
Barhgm, Rev. C. M., H.A. (on leave for 3 months 
from i)eoember). 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Grensido .. 

Coles, Rev. A. H 

BTeywood, Rev. R. S 

Joul, Rev. D. L. 


‘XbkfS, Rev. C. 


lAird Bishop of Bombay. 

Archdeacon of Bombay and Bishop's 
Ckimmissary, and Chaplain of (Jolaba. 
Registrar of the Diocese. 


Honorary Canons of Bombay Cathedral. 


ngton, Rev. 0. S 

Senior CuapJiAins. 

Rev. Harold Camp, Aden. 

% T>*A |ftaain , ]^v. Edward Samuel John, p.a Ahmcdabad. 

'MiOUld, Rev. Horace On Military duty. 

'KenneUy, ^v. W. J. M. . . . .' . . . . St. Paul’s, Poona. 

' JTfbbs, Rev. Pliillp Gordon, B.a Kirkeo. 

Afuoiud, Rev. Henry JJoyd M.H si. Man'.vt, I'ooua. 

And Ifi Junior rimpla ins. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHUROII OV SCOTLAND, 
g, Rev. John Ciombie, h.a., D.lt .. . , Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

And 3 Senior Chaplains and 2 Probationary Chaplains. 
Chaplains oi tbh Church of Roub« 
1/SbqTtarBeT.l. Preridmisy. 
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Madras Ecclesiastical DepartUeiit. 

WhitelieaiL Bight Bcverend Henry, d.d., Offg. 

Metropditnii . . . . . • Lord Bishof of Madras. 

Coz, Vea'hle IJone] Edgar, m.a* . . . . • • Ardideacon and Bhdtop'a Commiasary. 

^wlaodaon, Frederic, B. A., Lib B Begietrar of the Dioces^ and Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 

SBKIOR CnAPLAINS. 

Bceay, Boy. Christopher Francis, m.a. . . . . St. Thomas* Mount with Fallavaism. 

Bull, Bev. Edmund St. Thomas’ Mount with Fallavaram. 

Giles, Bev. Clement Douglas, m.a Fort St. Ceorge. 

Flynn, Bev. Hugh Hamilton Secunderabad. 

Heycock, Bev. Francis Wheaton, m.a. . . . . Mcicara and Mysore. 

Kuttall, Rev. Frank Trinmlgin rry. 

i'reak, Bev. Ellrjck Haveloi-.k N. and S., ih'orge Town. 

Morton, Bev. Bertram Mltt'nril Junior Joint ('liaplain, St. Georges*. 

Stone, Bev. Henry i-r.cil Brough .. .. .. Services jiJaecd' at the disposal of the GoverU" 

raeiit Of India, >\rmy Department. 

Lowsley, Bev. W. Ashbel i'oitnhator**. 

Jervis, Bev, E. O Ser\ices pjaei d at the disposal of Army lie* 

partment. 

FIcrs, Bev. S. O. •• .. •• •• •liinior Joint Chaplain, St. Georges, 

Catliedral. 

Bridge, Bev. Henry Noel Trichinopoly. 

Proctor, Bev. Francis Oweu . . .. .. roouoor. 

Wright, Bev. G. A. Arthur Vizugainittam. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains. 


CuuRCu OF Scotland. 

GiUau, Bov. David Hodlcy, m.a., u.u 8t. Andrew’s Church, Madras. 

Phillip, Bov. James Gibson St. Andrew’s Cliuruh, Bangalore. 

lUtchell, Bev. James Donald, m.a., u.Ij Junior Chaplain, St . Andrew’s Church, Secun* 

dciabad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Stokoe, Rcv. C. G. ShVIong. , 

Wilcox, Bcv. F. B., B.A. Dorrang. 

Cosserat, Bev. N. W. 1\, B.A.. . .. .. .. Lakhirnpur. 

Dickinson, Bcv. C. W. . . Silcliar. 

Biliar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Drawbridge, Bcv. W. H., m. a. Senior CIiapla*n, Cuttack. 

JONlOll CUAPLAINS, 

Kewtont Bev. B.P., ]L.a 'Mnapore and Bankipore. 

Perfeotb Bev. Henry Bliagalpur. 

OneOf 'Canon Arthur Daniel Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

SBHDdns, William John, u.a Musaflarpur and Darbhauga. 

Gee, Bev. Blchard, m.a. Baiiclii. 

Bpooners Bev. Harold Services placed at- the disposal of the 

Government of India, Army Dept^ 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

FySe, The Bight Bevoiend Bollestonc Stcrrltt, M.A.. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Blandlord, Ven’ble Henry Wcare, d.a Aichdcaeoii and Bishop’s Commisetty, 

Chaplain, Port Blair, Andaman tslandB. 
SENIOR Chaplains. 

Collins, Bev. James Henry Dagsliai. 

Seeley, Bev. George Henry Maymyo. 

EUalv, Bev. George Alfred, B. a. .. .. Rangoon Oantoumont 

Price, Bcv. Bowcl Evans Sliwebo ; also in cliarg 

And 5 Junior, Chaplalnsa 


r, Bhatno Clutpli 


' 
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Central ProYlneea Eedeaiaatlcal D^artmenL 

CbattertoB. Blgtbt BevBinid E.« D.D. •• .. Lord Bishop of Bagpor. On privilege leave. 

Moq, Vennde C., ic.a. Ardideacon, and Bishop's Commissary, 

/ Fachmarhi. 


^Anstey, Bev. H. tl. S., x.a. 
Clarke, Bev. W. L., k.a. 


Seniok Chaplains. 

. . . . Mhow. 

• . • . Kampfccc. 

And 9 Junior Chaplains. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


Mnsptatt, Bev. W., ila. 

: Bintonl, Itev. C. B., m.a. 
' CampbeU, Bev. B. W. 


Senior chaplains. 

a a . a a HaSaFB. 

No«-s'\cra. 

Ft'shawar. 

And 2 Junior ChaplainSa 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dunant, Bfuht Reverend B. B., ir.A.. d.d. .. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Byrne. The Yen'ble James Oreensill Skoltowe, m.a. Aichdeoceu. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Brookes, Bev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m.a. . . On leave. 

Stanley, Bev. Albert Edward, m.a. . . . . . . On leave. 

Muspratt, Bev. Walter, M.a Hazara. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles. b.a Hyderabad (Sind). 

Hiekox, Bev. Sydney Ernest Sukker. Starving under Government of 

Bombay. 

Foster, Bev. Eenric George Dalhonsie. 

Cole, Bev. A. B. Farquharson Rawalpindi. 

Markby, Bev. F. E Halhousic Cantonment. 

Thomas, Bev. E. 8. fV:!rozepQre. 

Wheeler, Bev. Hugh Trevor Simla. Officiating Archdeacon of lAhore, 

Fagan, Bev. High William Farquharson . • • . Dalhousie. 

King, Bev. John Blakeney Multan. 

Bnckwell, Rev. F. G Simla. 

Castle, Rev. W- W Lahore. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles • .. .. Murrcc. 

Stephenson, Bpv. H. S. Bishop's CliaplaJn, Lahore. 

Blntoul, Bev. Chi' rles Randolph Nowshcra. 

Selwyn Bov. Arthur Lewis Henry .. •. On field service. 

Campbell, Bev. Rowland William Peshawar. 

JlauDsell, Rev. A. P. Gabhctt .. .. .. On privilege leave. 

And 23 Junior Chaplains, 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wescott, The Bight Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Yen'ble Percy Hugh, m.a., IiL.d. . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Feanon, H. G.. Bar.-at.-lAw • , . Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. (On 

hiave.) 

langfoid James, J.W. a. Officiating Bcglstzar ol the Diocese of Luck- 

now. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Oldham, Bev. George Ernest, m.a. 
Oanney, Bev. Duncan Arnold 
Mendes, Bev. Henry, m.a. . • 
Nlnle, Bev. Blcfaaid Duncan .. 
Smitl^ Bev.^ T. P. . . 

BeU, Bev. William Lachlan, M.A. 



(On combined leave.) 

Cawnpore. 

Lucknow. 

Landanr. 

Allahabad Cantonment. 

Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, Army Department. 

.. •• .. Allahabad. 

Banikhctk 

Bultee, MA. . . Services placed at the disposal of the Govn 

ernment of India, Army Department. 


And 15 Junior Chaplains with 7 Additional Clergy. 


CHUBCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Two Junior Chaplains. 
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THE HOMAN CATHOLIC CHUBCH. 


Wltti regard to nambers, the Catholic IHreel/try of India^ 1018, gives the foUowliig dtaotepailt 




Civil CiMisiia 
lull. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate 

* f LaUc rite 

BritUb India 4 

L Syriac rite •• 


1 l,430,r>82 

1 413,112 

1,636,820 

364,660 

Tefal, BritiMh India and Prot. Statce 

Burma 

Ceylon 

:: ” 

1.84.5,724 

60.282 

3.‘JU,3(K) 

1,000,480 

I 88,447 

1 322,168 

Tefal; India, Burma and Ceylon 

•• • • , 

2,243,300 

i 2.311,000 

Frenob India . . 

Portugnese India 

.. .. i 

.. 

1 .... i 26,918 

206,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . . 

.... i 2,668,166* 


* After trying to rectify discrepancies the Direetory fixes as probable the following numbers 
European and Aiiglo-lmiiaii CatholicB •• .. 114,612 

Baptised Indian CatlioUcs •« 2,423,286 


Total .. 2,637,708 


(The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of tho following clcmeiiis 

(1) The ** Syrian *' Christians of tho Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to liave been 
converted by the Aixistle St. Thomas. 
They wore brought under allegiance to the 
Pope 1^ the Portuguese in 1500, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Ai>ob- 
toUc of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converto of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from doa 
and workiug in the south of the peninsula 
and up* the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) Buropoan Immigrants at all times, in- 
dnding British troops. 

(i) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which It began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh nussionarics were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 10th century the whole 
, country was divided out among them except 
inch portions as were occupied by the Goa, 
eleigy. Hence ai^e a conflict of Jurisdiction 
tn many parts between tho Portuguese clergy 
of the padroado '* ox royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
^ ^ at Test by the Concordat of ISBO. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a xeghlaT hterarehy, whlcb after subs^ 
quent adjostments now stands as toUows:— 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction: — 

The arohbiBlioprIo of Goa (liavingsome ex« 

teoidon Into British teiritoiy} irith fBfliur 


gan bishoprics at Cocliin) Mylaporo and 
l>ainauu (all three uovering Britisb to^ 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Bajputoua and 
tlie Prefecture Apostolic of BetUah. 

Tlic archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Triebinopoly. 

Tlic archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffi^gm 
bishoprics of Dacca and Exishnagar, and 
tho Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

l^ic archbishopric of Pondicheny (French) 
with Buflragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Ck)imbatore and Enmbakonam. 

The If chbidiopric of Simla with sufin^gm 
bishopric of Lahore and the Piefectnro Apos- 
tolic of Eashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan blsboprics at Eaudy, Galley Jaffna 
and Trincomaloe. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffisgsn 
Ushopiio ot Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriao rite 
tor the Byriaa Christians of Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

The European cleigy engaged In ifitinkL 
aU belong to xeuidouB orders, 
or nfiaslon semlnanes, and with a few 
tipns are either Frenob, Brigion. IMw 
fiwjfe, Spsnfeh or ZtsUsa by 
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mimbn about 1,000 beddM whioh then !■ a 
body of leoular olaEgy moBtly natlTe to the 
oonutry; numbeiins about 2,000 and piob- 
aUy about 2,000 nnna. The lint woik of 
the deigy la parochial mlniatiatlon to existliiB 
ChiutlaiiB, Including lallwav people ana 
Bittlah tioqpft Sacuud comes edocatloii, which 
la not conmied to tlieir own people; their 
schools bebiR frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, ParsiB, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xaviei's 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter's College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St. Joseph's College. 
Tfichlnopoly. St. Aloysius Allege, Bangalore, 
teadiing university courses; besides a large 
number of high sehools and elementary 
Bcbools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religioua congregations of nuns to say 
nouiing of orphanages and other charitable 
Institattons. Tbe total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,oril boys and 
73,164 girls, later figures being unavailable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres. 


among which those In Ohota Nagpur, GuSeratl 
OrisBa, tbe Nleam'e DondnlouB, the Ahmed* 
nagar district and the Telogn ooests may be 
mentioned. (Full partienlim on all pointa 
will be found in the Catholic Directory alnady 

2 noted.) The mission work is limited solely 
y shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to on 
indefinite exteitsion. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
a*-e derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of lAs Soeiel^ for the Pro* 
pagaHtm of the Faith and of the Bolp Ch&dhooii 
bribed out by private or other donatioDt 
seciKfed from homo by the different local mis* 
sionarics. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only those who arc baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism; 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruetion 
and probation. This, while keeping down thu 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeliig 
solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Chnreh of Scotland.— The Chaplaincy ; 
work of the Church of Scotland datoa from | 
1814, when the B.ev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
WUf hlB Scottish fellow countrymen. Since 
1003 there have been dglitcen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong Ut the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These mmister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they arc stationed, but when there Is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is atta^ied to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where tlie regiment haiqicris to be placed 
and as a rule moves witii tlic regiment. There 


axe three Presidency senior Chaplains In charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, or are being built, hi all corisideiabic 
militiffy stations, e.g., Chakrato, Lucknow, 
Peshawar, Banikhct, Bawalpiudi, SJalkot and 
Umballa. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a numboi of acting Chapkains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Chuioh of Scotland, and the^e are serviiig in 
such stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnpore, Meerut, 
Mhow, and Quetta. The Additional Clergy 
SooletieB in India contribute towards the cost 
of this additional establishinejit. In other 
rijaces such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousic, 
^rieellng and Lahore, regular sei vices are 
nro^ded by Scottish Misrionaries. Biuda has 
a sinister of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern xnlsriouaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
■ebools where English was mode the medium 
lor instruction, and where rellgloaB teaching 
JfMeu given doily. Similar educational missions 
jrlirote soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
— Educational work is still an import- 
k of the mission work of the Chnreh, 
SonOMiy College was closed in 1891, 


and in 10U7 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the Gollogu of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta ChiistiaD 
Ctdlege.*' Ill the Pimjab Evangelistic work 
is being curried on from eight centres under 
Keventoon missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers almost 13,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 Is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Hiinaliiyan district, and there is a 
Christian community there of over six 
thousand. In the live mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Mhdrss, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1015 over 21,000 baptised Indian Ohris* 
tians. In connection with these missions 
tiic Women's Association of Foreign Bilsslons 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
I and zenana work, having in India 48 European 
missionaries, 145 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
childroii in India. Together with the United 
Free Church St. Andrew's Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always hmd a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage, In Bandore there is the St., 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangslon 
and in Madras tbe local congregation supports 
a school for poor clilldren. The now well- 
known St. Andrew's Colonial Homes at KaUm- 
poiig, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Chnreh of Scotland, were initiated' 
by and are being locally luanot^ by Mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist tor 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnlflcmt work. 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 chlldrea 
in residence. Further Informatiou may be 
found 111 ** Reports of tte Schemes of the Obntch 
[of Booilaiid, BlMikwoQd 4 Bona; 
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Otrneh of Beotlind Tear Book " .imd *' Hie Then an at anrk In theee eentne tu Baoteb > 
Band1)00lt of the Church of Scotland In India mlsalonarlcg, together with « native lUil pt 
and Oeylon.** 3ii. Of organised Indian oongregatliina there 

are 41, comprising 4,818 communicant membm 
The United Free Church of Scotland. — and representing a Christian community ^ 
This branch of the Scottish Church has only ; 13,740. Of schools there are 886 with 616 
three purely European congregations in India, i teachers and 14,404 soholars. a large part of,' 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah ' this work is orgaulscd and supported oy the 
and one in Bombay, Waudby Jloud. In Calcutta ' women of the Church who have sent out as many . 
' the Howrah Church is in the district of the as 81 of these missionaries. In cenmeetton with 
milla , and every .effort is made to miriiK(,er to the inedifsal work of the mission there are 10 hos- 
the ScottiBb Engineers and other workers in the pitals whi^rc in the year 480,000 out-patients and 
iwlllft- As noted above members of tiicse con- 8,435 in-pati(‘nis are treated, all of whom are 
gregations co-operate with the Estafilishcd liroiight under (^Jiristiau instruction. There 
Church of Scotland in providing education for arc four great missionary Colleges. There la 
' European children. the Madras Christian College, with 830 studentl^ 

! which readied its great success under the wise 
The Mission work of the Churcli is extended Jeadcrsliip of tint Aov. ]>r. Willionr Miller, 
and varied. It is carried on in »o^cu centn^s — and which is now contributed to by five other 
in Bengal; in Santalia, witli live stations: Missionary Societies as well as that of 
ill Western India, including Bombay, Bombay United I'n^o Church. BepresentatlveB of these 
District and Toona ; in Hyderabad State iuclud- Missions, whicti include the C. M. 8. and 
Ing Jalna and Bethel ; in Madras, with four Wt^sleyan Missionary Society, sit upon the 
stations ; in the Central Prnviuces, including College Board. There is tlic Scottish Ghuidhea* 
Hagpui, Kagpur District, Bhandara, Wardliu • College in f Calcutta, with over 1,1.52 students, 
and Amraoti; and in Bajputana where since the II islop College at Nagpur with 505 students, 
1,800 missions have been established in eleven and tiie Wilstm College in Bombay with 
districts. 1.047 students. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Thk Baptist Mission aiiy Societt op Ckeat | lion with the nppohitmcnt of a qualified Theo- . 
Bbitain.*— F ormed in 1702, largely tliixutgh the ■ logical Stalt on an Interdenominational 
t efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operal.e8 nminly in | for the granting of 'J'lieologioal Degrees to 
Bengal, Bihar, the United I'lOvliKM'Sythc riiujab,; qualilh^d students of all Churches. 

'y'Mnd Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana Mission; As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
•L^has recent^ been united with this Society. | logical Degree a large number of students are 
'■A The staff of the united Mission numbers 255 now resident in the splendid College Buildings. 

> misBlonarlea and about I,()00 Indlun workers. ■ in Arts, tlK„ College prepares for the Calcutta 
,>■ Cbnncoted with the Soci<-ty arc 224 Uidian ; Arts E.xaminations. Principal : Bov. G. 

Ghniches, 287 Day Schools, 19 Middle mid Howells, m.a., B.D., b.Litt., Fm. D. 

'l' Hl^ Schools, and 4 Theological 'I'nUiiing ! A Vernacular Theological Institute, and 
'V Colleges. The Church membership at the close High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 

" of 1917 stood at 14,030 and the Cliristhui Coin- as also at Dellii and Cuttack, for the txainiiig 
^ munity at 87,102. In the methods of tlie , of native prcaehi'rs. 

' Society, the chief place is given to Basaur and ; Tlicre arc 0 or 10 purely English Baptist 
V Village preaching. Increase in membership , Cluirches conneciel with the Society, but 
during the past ten years, about 50 per cent. ; Uiiglit.ii services are carried on in many of the 
and in the community 45 per cent, for the same stations wliem an European population obtains, 
period. Amongst the non-caste people groat ' Medical work connected with the Society 
progress has been made in recent years, and - reiNirajd 5 Hospitals, 8 Dispensaries, and 
Gburchos formed from amongst these peoples j about 38,0U0 out-patients for the year 1617. 
ore setf-Bopporting. < Two large rrintiug Presses for both English 

Special work amongst students is carried on j Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
In Calcutta, Dacca. BaukiiKire, Cuttack and ■,?****' 

DoUll, where Hostels have been erected for the ; Bie Bcv. J. W. Norlcdge, 4^ BlpoD 

fnrm nf worlr Stni t. Caluutta. 


pro^uUon of tliis form of work. 


Women's ATissioNARr Association, B.M.S. — 


BDVOATIONAL Wobx. — Banges from Primary ■ Extends over the same area practically as the 

J pol to Colleges. Serampore College, the ■ above ; there are 70 missionaries, 896 Indian * 
fcjCollege in India able to bestow a theo- Workers, 102 Girls' Day Schools, and 6 Girls* v 
M degree granted under Jtoyal Charter Boarding Schools in connection with this work ; , 
Hia Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 751 rillages are visited annually by Teachers and 
the British Government in the Treaty of Missionaries engaged In Gospm work. A large 
Bhose of the Settlement of Serampoie in place is given to medical work, 3 Hosnltiui 
5, and placed in 1850 by the College with qualified staffs and 11 DlspensariM pro- ' 
.'Council at the disposal of tbe Baptist viding for 1,300 in-patients, and the attendanoea 7 
Missionary Society to become a part of its of out-patients totalling about 48,000 during '' ' 
Missionary Educational oxieratlons. Arts and j t ho post year. Tbe Indian General BeoreteV % 
Theologra. It was affiliated in 1857 to tlio i of tlie Women's Missionary AsgoclaGon of vie 
. newly-formed Calcutta University ; roorga- 1 Baptist Missionacy Society Is ifffM Au m, A 
bh^lD 1010 on tbe lines of its original foun&- 1 Lower CIroalarBoad, Oaleattib 
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• Xhjb OABATtfAw Bafust MlsslON.-^-^Vaa com- 
' tBBDoed bk 1873, and is located in tlie Bast- 
.'. ncn T^luga Diatnct to the north of Madras, in 
fcha Qodavaii, Vlzagapatam, and Ganjani 

'/. -IMitrictB. There aw 22 stations and 180 out- 
- stations with a stall of 00 missionaries. Including; . 

' w onaliflod phvficiaas, and 064 Indian workers, ; 
mh Gospel " preaching in viUagcs. Orga- ; 
nised Churches number 70, communicants 10,113 , 
«nd adherents 16,027 for the past year. Twch-e i 
. Cbnrfthiai are entirely self-supporting. In the . 
'i~f department are 203 village Day [ 

aohools, with 7,690 children, 10 Hoarding schools, , 
' > It High schools, a Normal Training school, a ! 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 825 ' 
jpnpOs, and an Industrial school. There aic \ 
^ , o Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission ■ 
tonbUsnea a TcHigu newspaper.^ Vilhw Bvaiigcli- ; 
nation is the Central feature of the Mission, and ; 
btresB is laid niwn the work aiuougsi women and . 
tdiUdfcn in particular. During the last dce-ide ' 
memhoTstUp has increased by 08 p<T cent., the 
Otadstian Gonmiunity by i'»0 per cent., and 
' soholara by 600 per wnt. The Indian Seen'tary ; 
la the Bcv. A. A. Scott, Tuni, Godavari 
District, 

THE American Baptist TEiiTTOU Mission. : 
— Was commenced in the year 1830, tind covers ■ 
large parts of Ncllore, Unutur, Klstiia, and 
Kumool Districts, and parts of the Deccan .. 
V ita main work is evangelism, but there is large , 
Hducatlonal and Medical work in addlUon. • 
There is an English Church in Madras. A 
large industrial Ycriikala settlement is carried 
on at Havall imder the charge of on<? of the , 
mlfuionaricB. Organised Telugu Churclics, num- . 
her 176, with 72,178 baptised commruiicants. 
There baa been a net Increase of l.OOO per aiimim , 
ft»r rile past twenty years. There are 108 
IliMionariea and 2,0,51 Indian Workig's. Tlierc | 
la a large Theologitaiil 8eiiiinary at Kamapatriain 
tor the trAining of Indian pre:i.clier.s and a Bible ' 
School at Vlnukonda for training Bible Women. 
In ordinaTy edueal.iousil work 848 priinaT> . 
schools, 20 Boarding School-, 4 High Si*>iools, 

3 Training Schools and 1 Tli<'<»logieal S "•aiuarN 
give training to 24,302. In .Mt'ilicMl wiirK 
0 Ho.Hpitals report 2.187 iii-putieiiti^ .-uid J0,.58l , 
out-patients for t lie ye ar. 

Secretitrif: A. M. Bogg.-*, NarasnraMijwi , 
Giuitur District, ^ 

Ambbioan Baptist FoREiaN Mission So* ; 
CIBTT, organized In 1814, has Missions in Burma ■ 
begun 1814 ; Assam 1830 ; Bengal and Orissa , 
' 1880; Soutii India 1840. It owes its rise to tlio 
^ehwtcd Adoniram Judson. Until luio tlie . 
Bodety was known ae the American Baptiirl 
..bUBSlonary Union. There are 31 main stations > 
*til Burma, 13 In Assam, 9 in Bengal and Orissa, ' 
: 39 In South India, besides hundreds of ont- 
tteriona. All forms of missionary enterprise ; 
‘ oanw within the scope of the Society. ■ 

' The missionary staff iiuml>er3 398 in all. 
With, an Indian workers* stsiff of 4,834. Coin- 
number 165,063. Organized ehur* 
diflt number 1,859 of which 860 arc Bclt*sup* 

‘ VnetinS. Educational work is iMniduoted on 
lAi8e scale, the total number of schools of all 
— * being 1,952 with over 65,000 pupils, 
brlstlou (Allege has 74 students in col. 
esa There ace ton High Schools 
1 pupllB. 


Medical work embraces 13 l^ogpitals and 85 
DispensarleB, In which 78,020 out-ratlcnta 
and 1,832 in-patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians oontribiitc anaually more 
than Bs. 1,40,000 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
X)reacherri and Bible-woincn. and extends to 
mail ' races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, lias been the practical 
transfurraatioQ of the Karens, whose language 
has b^en reduced to wriring by the Mission. 
The a ork in Assam embranes 9 diffei'ent langu- 
ag(‘s, and largo elforts si^e made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. The Mission 
Prt'ss at itangoon is the largest and finest in 
Burma. 

J'tmm Sp“rdtir!i, I''. 'V. Jlai'iling, Tuva, Assam. 

Burma Serreiartft llev. H. J. Marsliall, Tbarra- 

wuddy, Burma. 

Bmigal and OrUna Snr.retnrif, BeV. Howard 

B. Miirpliy, M.1>., Midnupore, Btmgal. 

South India {or Telufjii) .Vrerufor?/, Bev. W. A. 

Stiinton, D.D., Kurnool, Kumool District^ 

S. India. 

THK TASMANIAN B.\PTiaT MISSION,— With 
3 uiissiouarics, is Obtablisliod at Siragungc, 
E. Bengal. 

Seeretarfj: Bcv. E. T. Thompson, Mission 
House, Siragungc. 

Tiik Austram.yn UoAiin of Baptist Foiuiign 
MfssiON.s.' -Embracing tin societies represent* 
ing tile Baptists of tlii> Slates of the Australian 
ConimoDwtiolth. Th<‘ Held of operations Is In 
East Bengal, 'j’he staff numbers 38 Australian 
workers. There an* 1,51.5 communicants and a 
Chris iaii coniinunity of 3,447. 

Seerdartf Firhl Counril : Bev. Hcdlcy Sutton, 
M..V., idjssion ilouse, Myiuenblngh. 

TuK Strict Baptist &Dssion. — H as 10 
llissiouarics, and 86 Jiidian Workers in ftlodras, 
W. .iwl till* Salem District. Communicants 
inimin r 1.60 ; organi-icd CJiurehes 4 ; Elementary 
i.ejHHil'' iO, Willi pui»ils. 

Secretary : Bcv. E. A. Booth, Kilpauk, Mad« 
ras. W. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST, BKNOAL-ORISSA MISSION 
coin lociiccd ill 1836. Area of operation, Midtia* 
pore and Oalasoro districts of Lower Bengal, 
riiasiun stall 29, Indian workers 264. One 
Knglii^h (liiircJt and 24 Vernacular Churches, 
Chrisiian Community 5.009. One hospital and. 
two flispensarics. Educational : One Theolod 
gical and one High School, and 150 Elementary ' 
schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial schools ’ 
for weaving and carpentering, dro. The Verna- 
cular Press of this mls-^inn i^rintcd the first 
lltcratuic in the Santaii language. 

SnrelaTyx Hev. Howard B. Murphy, M.D.« 
Midnaporo* 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The IfilSH PRESBVTEllIAN CHURCH MISSION.-- 
Operates in Gujcrat and Xatlilawar with a staff 
If 82 BiisdonarieH of whom 2 are qualified doc- 
on and an Indian staff of 551 including school 
oachen. There are 10 Organised Churches, a 
iommnnicant roll of 1,678, and a Christian com- 
nunlty of <>,408. In Medical work there are 2 
Sospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 88=1 in-patients 
md 16,774 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
} High schools, 2 Anglo-Vernacular schools, and 
L41 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,206 
[mpilB, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
yimedahad, a Teachers' Training College for 
men, a Teachers' Training College for women, 
both at Ahmcdabad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
solonies, of which there are about a score in con- 
lectkm with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in tJhe Fanch Mahals and llcw'a Kaniha 
listilctB, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Bcv. S. Gillespie, B.A., Mission 
House, Ahmedabad City. 

The TJnitkii Prksiiythrian' Ciiuurn ok 
North Aukkica. The Sialkot Mi'«^iou of thr 
above Church was opemed at Sialkoi, Punjab, 
in 1865. It is now carrying on work in seven 
llstricts of the province. Its mis-ioiiarie^ 
number 86, and its Indian W'orkers 754. Its 
educational work comprises one. Tln'ologieul 
Seminary, one College, four High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools, and 
106 Primary Schools. The total enrolment 
In all schools was 12,774 in 1917. Thu inssiom I 
Is also carrying on Medical nor k through lour 
hospitals and ciglit dispensaries. 

Secretary: Itcv. J. A. McCounelec. 1). D., 
Gujranwalu, Punjab. 

Thh Aherican Fkesuytkrian Mission 
operates iu 3 main sections knmvn astlieJ'iinj.'iii, 
North India and Western Iinlia Missions. Tin 
American Staff numbers 20 7 and Indian Sinlf 
1,340. There am 3u main stations and 
out-statlons. Organized churches number 61. 
17 of which am self-supporting. TJicrc an* 
10,558 communicants and a total haptiz<‘d 
community of 66,838. Educational W'ork as 
follows : 3 Christian Colleges, and an interest, 
in two other Collegi'sfor women ; students 1,432; 
Theological Scliools 2, students 47 ; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students 121, 
High Schools 16, pupils 1,126, Industrial Schools 
6 , pupils -Rbout 160 ; Agricultural Demon- 
|Stration Farms 4, students about 130; Teachers' 
p Training Departments 8, students about 100 ; 
Miewal students at Miraj 62, Elementary 
Sobools 262 ; Schools of all grades 206 : pupils 
Jl8,036. M >dleal Work : HospilaJs 6 ; Dispensa- 
Xies 13; iii-patlents 4,752; out-patient visits 
|do5,421. Stuiday Schools 307 with 14,952 
roumls. Contributions for Gliureh and Evongc- 
^Uo work on the part of the Indian Church 
Jls. 20,472. Total Indian contributions for all 
purposes. Including educational and medical 
. foes and grants Us. 4,33,310. 

The Hospital at MIraJ, under the care of Dr. 
W, J. Waoiess and Dr. C. U. Vail is well known 


throughout the whole of S. W. India, and the ' 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
prindpalship of Uev. J. O. U. Ewing, D.D., 
C.LE., is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Allahabad Christian College (Dr* 

C. A. U. Janvier, Principal) is growing rapidly 
and its agricultural department has heoome 
increasingly piomincnt. Woodstock College 
for Women at Mussoorlc, Principal Uev. B. E. 
Fif(*, D. D., Is one of the largest and most ' 
valuable, institutions of this description in 
Northern India. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. Mietione ^ India: 
Rev. H. D. Griswold, Pb. D., D.D., Sahaiaapur. 

SerretarUt Punjab Mission : Uev. F. J. NewtoPi 
Moga. 

Seeretary, North Intlia Mietion : U«V. B. C 
Smith, Fatchpiir, Haswu. 

Secretartt, Western India MiasUmi Uev, H. 

K. Wright, B.A., Vcugurla. 


THE New Zealand Piubsbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as rectntly as 1910 at Jagad^, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss A. E. Henderson, Jagadhrl. 

The Canadian I'rp.sbvtebian Mission.— > 
Ckmiinenecd in 1877, has 14 main Stations in 
the Indore, Gwalior, Uutlam, Dhar, Alirajpur, 
Jaora, Sitamau, Bamwara, 4&c. Native States — 
The Mission staff numbers 75, Indian 'Workcni 
280, Organized Churdics 18, Communicants 
(Seplenibcr 30, 1016) 1,138, Baptised 

non-coiiiTnunuMints 2,287, Unbaptised infant^ 
and (uitcchumcus 103. Total Christian Com- 
munity 8,618; Educational work comprises 
Elementary and Middle Schools, High Schools 
for boys and girls. College, Theological 
Seminary and Clitssc’s. Industrial teacming 
and w'ork are done in three Girls' Oipham^es. 
in the Women's Industrial Home, and at Basal- 
pura whidi last includes the Mission Press 
and the Scliool for the Blind. The Medical 
work is large, cliictly among women. 

Secretary: Ucv. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., 
Uutlam, C. I. 


The GERMAN Evakoelioal SYNOD ofNOITH 
America.-— Commonced work in the C. P. 
in 1865. The mission staff numbers 23 ; Indian 
Chrisliun workers :110 ; Communicants 1,815 ; 
total Christian community 4 008; Organised 
Churches G ; one Theological sdiool with 10 
students ; one High Sdiool with 90 students 
and 64 other schools with 3,056 students. The 
mission lias 2 Hospitals and 6 Dispensaries 
whicli in 1014 treats 18,013 patients. 

Secretary: Uev. F. A. Goetsch, Bisrampur. 


The Welsh calvinistio Methodist Mibbumi . 
(or Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) estar . 
blisbed in 1840 with a staff of 32 Miaaion- 
arics, 600 Native workers, occupies stations 
in Assam In the Hhassla and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cochar. The 
Khassia language bos been reduced to wiltl&fc 
the Bible translated, and many books jliD*' 
Ilshed in that language by the Mission. ' Oom* 
municants number 14,000, the total Ghrlstlaa 
community 42,000; organised ObttitliM«460; 
self-supporting Cburohes 80. ElemeNtary^v 
vobools number 610, acholan 16,000 ; l^^pQlag' I 
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schools 8, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training Institutions and 
1 Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
8 ^^cnsatieB provided for 10,000 patients 

Seeretaru : Jtov. J, Corodig Evans, Shillong. 

Tbb Aboot Mission of the Kefornicd 
Church In America (Dutch), organised in 1853 
occupies the Arcot and Cliittour districts in 
B. India with a stall of 29 Missionaries, and 
604 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 


number 10, Communicants 8,930, total Chris* 
iian community 11,206 ; Boarding schools 11»,- 
scholars 628; Theological school 1, students 
37 ; High schools 4, scholars 1,210 ; Training 
schools 2, students 44; Industrial schools 
2, pupils 05 ; Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945. Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
stall of 38, provided for 2,217 in-pationts and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

S/scretary: liev. H. J. Scudder, M.A., B.D., 

Pu igauur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tab Amebioan Board of Commissioners 
FOB Fobeion Missions. — Mas two large Missions, 
the Americna Maratlii Mission, and tlic Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission includes a largi* 
part of tile Bombay Presidency, witli centres 
at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, Satara and Sliulapiir, 
and was uommeuced in 18J 3, tlie llrsl Ainericaii 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. The staff at tiie beginning of 1918 
consisted of 45 missiouaries and 720 Indian 
■workers operating in 152 ouistations exclusive oi 
Bombay City. Organised Churches number Ct'< 
with 8,592 commuiiicants, and 0.984 adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sholapur. The Edu- 
cational work embraces 17 training and secon- 
dary schools, with 705 pupilhand 179 piimary 
BChocds, with 0,802 pupils, tliree-ilfths of wlioin 
are non-Ghiistiaiis. A large Tiieologleal 
Seminary at Ahmcdnagar trains for tlie Indian 
Ministry. Zenana work and Industrial 
work are vigorously carried on, the lattiT 
embracing carpentry, metal liamuicriiig, lace 
work, carpet >reaviug and extensile work on 
an Improved hand loom. A sehool for tlic blind 
is conducted on both Educational and Industrial 
lines. 51,973 patients were treated in the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Hfissioii last 
year. The Mission has for 7U years published 
the “ Dnyanodaya,” the only combined English 
and Marathi Cliristiau weekly newspaper. 
Special evangelistic work is«carried on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bhills and Mivngs. 
This Mission was the first to translate the Chris- 
tiOD Scriptures into the Alarathi tongue. 

THE Madura Mission.-— in tlic S. itadrus 
Dlatrlct^ oommeuced in 1834, has a staff of 49 
missionaries and 807 Indian workers, operates 
In Hie Madura and Bamnad 0 Istricts and has a 
oommunicant roll of 9,3i$^0 with 27,210 odhcients 
and 38 organised churciics, many of wiiich 
are entirely self-supporting and sclf-govcmiug. 
Si^ooIb number 240 with 13,491 pupils. There 
ig a Christian College at Madura, as also Hos- 
pltalB for men and women ; at Pasumalai are a 
School, Theological Diatfitution, Industrial 
School, Teachers' Training School and Printing 
PreSB. The Secretary of the Marathi Mission 
to the^Bev. A. H. Clark, Ahmcdnagar; and of 
(ibe Madura Mission, the Bov. C. S. Vanghan, 
Manamaduia. 

' The Aioot Mission commenced under the 
' American Board was transferred to the Be. 
tofned Church of America in 1861. 

Thb Scandinavian Aliaakob Mission of 
AHkiucA.— Embraces two Brouches, 




one ill Bengal and tlir; other in Eliandcsh. Tlic 
total mission stall i.s represented by 10 missiona- 
ries and 27 Indian workers. There are 02 
column niiraiits and a Christian community of 
1 .j 8. Ten Elementary Schools provide lor 100 
pupils. 

Sccrutaries : Bcv. O. A. Dahlgrcn, Navapur, 
Kliandesh, and Miss 11. Abrahamsoii, Domar, 
Bengal. The Brandi in Khandesh co-operates 
with the Swedish Alliance Mission, and both 
missions having a united yearly conference. 

The Swedish Aluance Mission. — ^Working 
among the Bhils in West Ehaudesh 16 
missionaries and 20 Indian workers. There 
arc 5 congregations witli a total membership 
ot 470, ot wliom 220 are communicants. There 
. arc 5 Elemcutary Behoofs, 2 Boarding Schools 
and one industrial School. Tlie pupils are 00. 

Secretary : llcv. Enok Hedbcrg, Nandurbar 
, W'est Xliaudesli. 

, Tub Scandinavian Alliance Mission, Hiva- 
LAYAS.--(L'’inuish Brandi). The total inlssioji staff 
• IS represented by nine inissioiiurles and six native 
workers. Tiierc are abi>ut 80 Communicants, 
live (’hurches .md a Cliristian co mm unity of 
about iOO. One Orphunuge with 23 orphans, 
oiiv Kindergarteu sdiool, one Upper Primary 
sdiuol and tfireo liay sdiools with about 70 
])upiLs. Adiwj Stcretary • Miss Elara Hertz, 
Ladien, via Gangtok, Sikkim. 

I'UE London Missionary Sooiett. — Com- 
uieiiced work in iiiilia in 1798 and occupies 10 
eeulies in N. liitlia, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
TFavuncurc. The Mission engages in every 
! form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 223, Indian workers 2,004; 
Organised Churches 491) ; Communicants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,575. 

’ There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 150 ; 

. 3 'J'hcological institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Tioiuing Lustitutions, pupils 114; 22 Mgb 
' schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 Boarding schools, 
scholars 1,167 ; 9 liidustiial schools, pupils 
116 and 802 Elementary schools with 80,775 
scholars. In Medical work Hospit^s number 
15, Dispensaries 15, qualified doctors 10, 

3,907 in-patients and 130,220 out-patientF 
for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Almoia. The Bhowanl- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Xeauher 
Training CoUegOb EvangellsUc work to 
carried on amongsi the thousands of yiigrimf 
visiting Benares, and Alraors is noted for its 
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Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
Oiade amongst tbo Hama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the MajhwaTs, Cheros and 
^ankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Tclugn and Tamil areas, with 
18 stations and 472 out.stationa. At Nagercoil, 
flnivuicore) is the Scott •Memorial College 
’ Witb 085 students, a Church and congregation 


said to be the largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the 8. Xravanoote 
Tract Society. 


y. India Secretary : 
B.D., Calcutta. 


Eev. J. H| Brown, BJL, 


India SeerHary: Rev. E. F. Bice, B. A., Banga- 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


tab CAbistian and Missionary allianck 
" —Dates from the year 1893 under the iianie 
. of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
/.number of its missionaries were at work in 
\ Beiar Province much earlier. The work is 
' confined to the provinces of Bcrar, Ehaiitlcsli 
and Gujerat. There is a staff of 72 mission- 
aries and 132 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations is 19, with additional outsta- 
tions. There is a Christian cointnuiiity oi 2.870 
people. There are 4 orphuiiugt‘.s, 2 for boys and 
B lor girls: 3 training scliools for Indian workers, 
and 1 English congregaUon at Bhusaw'al. Sacre- 
tariee : for Gujarat : Bev. J. K. Culver. Yiram- 
gam, Gujarat ; for B war and Ehiindcsh : JBev. 
S. H. Aiieinfieimcr. Malkapur, Bemr. 

THB CnUROH OV THR BURTllRF.N (AMERICAN) 
—Opened work in 1805, and operates in the 
Souuiern part of Gujerat, IChandesh, and 
Thana Districts. Its staff numbers 29 includ- 
■ Ing missionaries* wives, and 103 Indian workers. 
wThe baptised (immersed) meiubersiiip stands at 
w^^l25; education is carried on in 2 Girls' Board- 
'^ilog aohools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
4,#1 Village Day schools. Industrial work is 
^mmected with four of the schools, and a Fann 
^fjOolony is established at Umballa. 

Thb Poona AND Indian Village mission— 
^Founded In 1893 o])eratcs in the Poona. SaUini 
I^Vand Sholapur Districts, with 23 Europf^aii and 
^',82 Indian workers. The number of Jmlian 
i-, Christians is 45. The main work is evang(*hsni 
ifOt the villages, with Women’s Zenaua work, 
'1, and Village schools. There are 4 Village 
^"Dispensaries, including a liO'.pituI and a largi- 
" Snsdical work in tlie great pilgrimage eity ol 
'"'FandJiarpur, and a hospital at the head-quarter.-- 
of the MUsloii. Nasrapur. in the Bhor State. 
Secretary i Mr. J. W. StothanI, .\ asm pur. 
‘ Poona District. 

Thb AMBRicAN Churches of god Mission 
—Has two missionaries at Bogru, Bengal. 

THB iNDiAir (Christian Mission — Found- 
ed in 1885, has 31 Organised Gli arches, 
11 Missionaries, 24 stations. 41 oiit-staticnis, 
1,392 .Oommuuicants, and 28 Primary sehixils in 
' the MDore district, S. India, ^taiionB also in 
Bennag, Eiimaon, TS. India, and Hnwara Ellya, 
Ce^on. Seertiary : A. S. Faynter, Huwara Ellya, 
Ceylon. 

J* There are 3 Pbnteoostal Missions ai 
work. The Pentecostal Mission iu W. Khan- 
^desh and Thana Districts; the Pentecostal 
^^huioh of the NoKarine Mission at Buldana, 
Bentr, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Boys' Orphanage at Dondi 
Lhha^ 0, P., a Girls* Orphanage at BaJ 
KondnuMi, and a Leper Home at Raj Nandgaon. 
!nio sw oonaiats of 14 miulonarics and 28 
^boitlFe pEeachon and Bible women. 


I Thb Sanakpur and Lohaghat Distbiov 
j Biulb and Medical Mission — ^Was established 
I at Lohaghat, 48 miles from Almora, In 1910. 
j Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
' Alission at San jan, Thana District, with 8- Mis- 
sionaries; and the Ofmreli of God Mission with 7 
AlissionarieH at Lahore. The Bnmlng Bosh 
irission lias a staff of 8 Missionaries at AlJahabad. 
The T(>,hri Border Village Mission is the only 
Christum cntcritrise in the Himalayan Hatlve 
Stiite of that name, its agents ore stationed at 
J.4indour, and have trau^ated portions of the 
New Testament into the Tohri-Garhwali 
language. Secretary'. Miss A. N. Budden. 

Thb ilEPHziBAH Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion has six missionaries. Agent: D. W. Zook, 
Adra, B. N. lly. 

The Tibetan Mission — Has 5 Mfstiona- 
I Ties with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
{ Tibet as Its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Per- 
; giison, Darjeeling. 

THE Indian Missionary Society of Tinne* 
velly (Duunakal Mission)— opened in 1004, 

! operates; in the Waraugal District of the Nlsam's 
; Dominions. It is the missionary effort of the 
' Tamil Cliriatians of Tinncveily. There are 
, now 2.4(N> Ci'iristlans in 09 villages. Secretary: 
j Mr. J. .Anbuduiyau, B.A., L.T., Palamcorttah. 

■ THE AlissiON TO LEPERS — Founded in. 1874, 
i'« an inicrileuominatioual and international 
Socif>(.y for the establishment and main- 
teiiaiien of A.sylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working largely in 
India, China, and Jt,pan. Its work in India ia 
. carried on through co-operation with 29 Mis- 
sjonary Societies. Tlie Mission now has 89 
, A.syliiras of its own with over 4,223 inmates, 

I and j.siiiding or has some connection with work 
; for lepers at 21 other places in India, in the 
i Mission's own and aided Asylums there are about 
j 3.100 Christians. Tlie total number of lepere 
I readied by tlie Mission in India is about 5,000. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mis^i(m is the segregation of the untainted or 
lieallhy cliilrlren of lepers from their diseased ' 
parotiis. 550 children are thus being aegre- ^ 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
rantrilmtions for its support. Patroneee: Toe 
Dowager Duchess of Dnfferin and Ava. Preri- 
denl: The Primate of Ireland. Head Oflioe, 
28, North Bridge, Edinburi^. Mr. Wellesley' 
0. Bailey, General Superintendent. OenM - 
Secretary: Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 20, Lincoln. • 
Secretary for India : The Rev. Frank OMrieve. • 
Comely Bank, Simla. (Communloatlotia ana 
subscriptlonB may be sent to Mr. T« Dobioiit ’41 
Scottish Mission Industries, Poona). 
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r';.- Xtt RKaOBI BSniH) UMIOXAIIT VHIOII. 
;; \ Intardenomlnational Society comineiiced 


Ladles* Societies. 


WOik at Motlhari, Behar, in l<K)o;’and now ' AND Itefiiou MieBlos.«-> 

4 oconplM 4 BtAtlone and 7 outstattons In tbc J J“*5 Int^enomtoatlonal eociety, with 
' :: ChMDpafaa an^ Saran DlatrldB, with a etaff 1 heaoqnarteni 33 Surrey StroDt, London, working 
of IS EuropeonB, and 84 Indian workers women and# girle In seven stations in 

; ; There are 21 Elementary schools, with 617 Bombay PreBldency, fourteen In United 
M|dlB, a Girls* and a Boys’ Orphanage and . in the Punjab. There are 

; ' Boarding school, connnmileants number 50. i Buro^-an Missionary ladies on the staff and 
The National Missionary Society of India ' Wn 

-Established 1006, it has a staff of 18 Indian ],S?i lin - S^^L?*** * 

• ^ lOsslonailcB and 21 IipIikts operntrs in Mont- hoVoitalB J" 

' ^armala Taliikaa (Bombay), Omuhjr (Al.wlras) «]]« cro'if^in*!?!*" Th 
- and Bhagalkund Anriwy ((‘.I.). f'hristiaii . ri?' ®"*'' 

' eewinunity 2.000. Tadv*’* st bools. 'iVo , •’ ^ 

■(.Blspensafips. Onian: The Nuliomi MMmuirv f A *1^/? 3,^«K3 pupils and 

fub^igetteer (a monfclily journal in The 

sold at 8 as Dor vear nost fricl me CAaiip^/istie side ot Ihe work Is largely done 

General jsi^reiuien!- .Mr. K. T. I*s,iil. i^A., 

Calcutta and Mr. P. O. Pliili)), n.A.. K. M. S. S ?o*Lmrhr 

Office Vein'Fv Madras - . so t/«ight. iiie 140 Bible women visited 

m ’ a ^ JJL T -r, i village's ; the number of houses was 1,230. 

The BEVENTU Bay adventists.— Established „ 

in India in 1895. Work carried on in English, f I'U1 >huna ZENANA AND Mbdioai MI 8- 
Hindl, Urdu, BcngJdi. SJintnli, 'J’amil. 'JVlugii, K removed its headquarters to Lahore 
Jlfiila;^ain, Marathi, Giijerati. Uartiieso and ■***,*?*'' woman working In the city 

Karen : Including schools, dispijiisaries and ■ 

evangeihjal stations. .* W. W. Eletcher, 5 on In the Lahore 

17 11/mi.H f.iinVnnu’ • * A H" WStritt III COUTli'Ct j Oil M’ltll tllG Anierlcilli Pim* 


1... . connection with the American Pres- 
byterian Mission. 


17, Abbott Boad, Lucknow ; Tremwnr : A, H. 

Wililams ; Seentarji : B. D. Brisbin. 

The Aiierioan Wbnnonitb Mission.— 7’iib Missionary Settlement for UHiVERair 

EstahUshed 1899, works in tlm C. ITovinet'S. . "omen w:ib founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
liisslcm staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80, ■ ^"C higher eloss of Indian ladies, its aoti- 


Church members 581, 1 Industrial Traiaiug 
Institution, 1 High School, 1 Bible 
School, 2 Orphanages. 1 Widows' Home, 
1 Leper Asylum ; Eleiiiciitur)' Sclioolf;, 8 ; Bis- 
penssries, 3 ; Hospital, 1. Svperiidetidcnt * Bev. 
P. A. Fridten, P. O. Jamgaon, vut Drug, C. P. 

The Mennonitu Mission general Con- 
VBRBNOE— Started in 1901 in the 0. Proviii- 
oes. Workers number 11 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan and village work carried on. From 
the Leper Asylum 230 have been baptised. 
8$orttarv : Rev. 1*. W. Penueff Jaiigir, C.P. 

The KuBKir and Central India Hill 
3fl88lON^-EstabUalied 1800 in the C. P. and 
Benr, has a mission staff of 14, Indian w»rk> 
e» 20 ; Churches 6, Cominuiiicunts 105 : 01iri».' 
tliui community 209; 2 Boarding and 5 
BlementaTy schools, with 74 pupils. SecrUary : 
Bev. Carl Wydner, Ellicbpur, Berur. 

^ ' The Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Established 1803, occupies statious in India 
t^ln the Coimbatore avd Auantapur Bistricts. 
lOsto staff 23 ; Indian workers 70 ; Churches 
10^ with Oimmunlcants 256, and ChrLstiaii 
> obnnnunity 756 ; Orphanages 3 ; Elementary 
schools 27 ; pupils 641. 

- Asorstary : Pastor W. Mallis, Cooiioor, Nilgiris. 

SBi B0Y8* Christian Home Mission— 
Owes its eiistcnce to a period of famine, was 
; eemmenced in 1880. Mission staff 11, Indian 
wotkiers 22. Itaerc are elementary sdiools with 
.tt.ehildien, two orphauntses and a Widows’ 
Borne, when Industrial training is given. There 
UHee Mission Statiana—At Bhood, and at 
‘ 't, tod Benates In United Provinces. 
Bev. Albeit Ncfton, Dbond, PdODa 



^iticM now include a hostel for women students 
in addition to educational, social, and evonge- 
IisUc work. Warden, Miss Bobsun, GlrimiiiD. 
iiumbay. * 

TiiK Mukti Mission, the well-known work ot 
i’^dita Baiiiabai, enables upwards of 350 
widows, deserted wives and orphans to ears a 
comfortable living by moons of industrial work 
orgaii'Mcd by tlie I’andita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A large staff of Euro- 
pean Mj.s.sioiiary J.^dies do evangelistic work 
m tfie surrounding Kedgoou, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

I'he India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(ForiTgii CiiriKtiaii MisBionary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Bo^ of 
Missiojia of Indianopolls combined) commenced 
work in 1882; its area Central and United 
Province's ; number of Indianopolls Churches 14 
and immersed communicants 1,575. Its staff* 
iiicludiug MiHshinaries’ wives, 67 ; Asst, mlssion- 
aiic» 3, and Indian Worker’s staff 313. There 
are 7 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 97,020 
in-iwitients and out-patfents for the past year. 
T\>o Orphanages and an Industrial Borne 
show 536 inmates. Two leper asylums 
with 1(»8 Inmates. In connection with th# ‘i 
industrial work a farm of 400 acres has 
taken at Damoh. Thcro are 8 Middle schools. 

31 Primary schools with 2,082 sdiolars ; 2 Boa^ 
ing schools, with SUOstudiuitB. An active senona 
work Is carried on, and ^re is a home for 
w'omen and children. 

The Australian branch has three MissiOB 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain ' 
and lieland branch has two mission stations. i 
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one in Mlrinpur Dlstriot, U. F., and one in Fala* | Ohurod memben and 11 Indian Gongieoatii 
man IMatrioli Orlesa. Theae have no organlo The etafl nnmben 281, Inolndlng wonM&» i 
eonneetioin vHth the India ICiaslon of the Die- an Indian staff of 170. Scdiocds nnmher 42 1 
dpleB of Ohilet. 1,077 children. Only two of the ecboOls 


Seeretarif: Bcv. W. B. Alexander, Jubbtil- 
pore, C.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N.-M'. 
Frontier, conducted on tlic lines of the China j 
Inland Mission, and bos Kafristau os its objec- ■ 
tive. I 

The Friends' FOrcijui Missionary Association | 
With Hcadquartt^rs at lloshaiij^abad. Central ! 
Frovinccs, commenced in 1874. Work has ' 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and | 
Bhopal States. There are 6 Churches, 24 j 
MlBBlonarieB, 107 meml)ei:8. Orphanages for i 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo- Vernacular school, j 
ir> Day Schools, one High School and one Zenana ' 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected ! 
with t^e Mission, in addition to a self-support- 1 
ing weaving community at Itarsi, and Indus- | 
trial Works and a Farm l^'oloiiy m ar TToshan- : 
gabad. .Sccrrfrtf?/ : Mr. ti. 11. Baekhouse,! 
Hoshatigaiiod. C*. V. ! 

The American Friends' Mission with 5 Mis- 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. tiecreiary : 
Miss D. Flstler, Nowgong, C. 1. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was ostab- 
%.t^Ushcd ill 1858, in Calcutta, and is said t(» he 
v'^'lihe only Hebrew ChrisLiau Agency iii Indio. 
Seeretary : 3, W. Pringle, Esq., Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 40 stations 
In the U. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratia, Ooda- 
vori Delta, Kanarosc, 'I’iiinevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. Thej 
i hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The Ambrioan EvangeiiIoan Lutheran 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Godaveri and Kistna Districts, lias its 
Headquarters at Bajahmuiidry. Its staff consist^ 
of 27. including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
. Doctors, with 484 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership i£2 3,620. There arc Boys' and Girls’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a well -equipped 
hi^lta] aud Book Depot at Bajalnnundry, and 
a Hi^ School at Peddapur. Chairman: The 
Bev. G. F. Euder, m.a., Bajahmundry. 

The * General Synod * Suction of the above, 
has Its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1848^ Its Christian community numberH 
46,594t with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
BionarlOB inclnslve of wives, and 815 Indian 
^workers, shewing an increase of 61 per cent. 

'•during the past ton years. The following 
* institutions arc connected with the Mission, a 
second iprade College, High school for Girls. 
Hospital for women and children, Hormal 
ttatning School, and Industrial School. Sec- 
retary : the Bcv. Victor McCauley, Guntur. 

THE EVANGBLIGAL KATIONAI MISSIONARY 
Society ov Sweden, founded in 1866, ooeupies 
the districts of Betui, Chindwara and Saimor 
In thg Cential PfoyinocB. There are 1»826 


cauroii members and ll Indian Coogiegatiaiii. 
The staff nnmben 281, Inolndlng womatt. wttb 
an Indian staff of 170. Schools nnmber 42 Wttli 
1,677 children. Only two of the soboOls on 
Secondary, all the rest are P^aty Bifliooli* 
There are small dispensaries at most of the 
stations. There are throe Christian Oolonlcf, 

1 Work>«hop with an aided Carpentry Scboiff, 

1 Female Industrial School, 1 Widow's’ Home, 
r> Or]>l(anago and Boarding Schools for Christian 
cliililren. Secretary: B»v. P, E. Frobeig* 
Cliliiudwara, C, P, 

The Basel AFission was commenced In 1834, 
and occupies 26 main stations aud 128 ont- 
stiitioiis in the Coorg, S. Mahratta, Nilgiris, and 
N. and S. Canara (li.siricts of S. W. India. 
The total Euroifi^an Staff numbers 41 with 
1,1 JO Indian workers. There are 66 organised 
Churdies, with a membership of 10,762. Edn* 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological. 0 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 10,070 Ehunentary and 3,150 Secondary 
school pupils and 831 scholars in Boarding 
iiistitutioiis and Orplianages. There are good 
Hospitals at Botgiri and Calicut under Euid> 
{lean doctors witli 3 branch hospitals and 4 
iJispeiisaries coniiuctcd ; 66,804 patients were 
tn^ated last year. 'J'hcrc Is a J4>per Asylum at 
Clievayur. 

The Industrial work of the Mission is second 
to none in India and comprises 17 cstablish- 
ineiits, embracing one mechanical establisb- 
meiiti of a lirst rale order at Alangalore, 2 Mer- 

• cantile branc'Jios, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile work 

• ehlablihhments in the Kanara and Alalabar 
j .listricis ; empIoyi'‘s number 3,633. A large 

Printing Press at Alangalore issues publico* 

' r.ion in tiie Kaiiarcsc, lilalayalam, Tulu and 

■ English languages. Owing to the internment of 
% number of missionaries belonging tortile Basel 
Mission, it lias been impossible to revis^ the 

' alKive figures most of which arc for 1914. 

■ Hccmary : Bev. B. Luthi, Alangalore. 

The Church op Sweden Mission— W as 

founded in 1874^ OiM'ratcd till 1915 In the 
' Matliira, Tanjorc, Triehinopoly and Bamnad 
Histricts. Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
tiill charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Luth(‘ran Afission field, works also in the Al^ns, 
I'hiiiglepiit'. Coimbaton*. SoJom aud 8. Arcot 
' Districts with diaspora congregations in Ban- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
aiimhrrs 22, Onlaiued Indian Ministers 36^ 
Indian workers 83, Organised Churches 41, 
r>iipti.^ed Alcxnbcrsliip 20,782. Schools 263, 

■ Pupils 12,82.5 (9,750 boys, 3,070 girls). Teaeii- . 
iitg stalf 6r>5. Secretary: Bev. E. Heubian, 

. D. D„ 'rrichinopoly. 

' Tub Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mib- 
j SION— is loeatcd In JforMi Arcot, Soleun Tlnne* 

; volly and Travaiicore witli a staff of 9 Imssion- 
-iries. Three Training scliools, 144 pupils, and . 
‘>7 Elementary schools wriih 2,676 pupils are 
eomiccted with the Mission. Seerdaryi Bev, 
Henry Halnaun, Ambur, N. Arcot District. 

The DANISH Evangelical Luthbeah Mis- 
sion. — Established 1863 in South Axcot, work* '' 
ing there and In North Arcot, on the Sbevafoy^. 
Hills and in Afadraa. has a total staff of 44 .HIik 
sionades and 211 indlaa woiften. 
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cuito 90^ ChtisUau voinmuuity 2,210, 1 High 
Bdhool, 2 Raiding Sohools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Blementary Sohools 58, total sdiolars 3,484; 

' Utopensaiy patients 21,849. 

Okairman : Bcv. J. Blttmann, 38, Broadway, 
lladxas. • 

Thb Santal Mission op thb Northebn 
Chubchbs (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals) — ^Founded 
in 18G7, works in the Santal Farganos, (loal- 
para (Assam), Malda and llinajpiir. Work i 
is principally among the Santals. Tire inisBion ; 
staff numbers 25 ; Indian workers 312 ; 
oommunicants 3,000 ; Christian community , 
20,000 ; organised churches 36 ; boarding 
schools 3 ; pupils 316 ; elementary schools , 
81 ; pupils 635 ; industrial school, 1. Scerrlary : j 
Hev. P. o. Boddiug, Iluiiika, 8antul Parganoc. 

Missions and Enemy 'rR\iiiNo Act. — in ■ 
May 1018, the following notice reganling 
slons Was publishetl in tin* OuzriU, ot Jiidia’*: — ; 
“The following iiii^Hlons or n'Ugioiis a^soeiat i<»ns \ 
aredcclan;d companies iiiider Aet 2 (the Enemy, 
Trading Act) of 1016: — The Leipzig Evangtdieali 
Lutheran Mission, >la<lras. the lIer^lu 1 l^ 1 >(‘rg 
Evangelical Liitivran Afissioii, Madras, the! 
jiSchleBWig Holstein Evatigelieai liiitheraii Mission,! 
'^Madias, the (lossiier 1-jvuiigt‘lical i.iither.iii i 
^Mission, of the lJiiit(‘d Provinces, and B<‘h.ir> 
and Orissa, the (jeniiini E\ange)U'ai J^iitheran: 
Mission of llanchi, Biliur and Orissa. The j 
f Govcrnor-Ctoneral in Oouneil notifies ihat ilu* 
powers conferred iirnler Section 7 of the said 
Act shall oxti'iid to the proy>*rty, inoval>l(* and ' 
Immovable, of these missions or religious i 
associationH.** 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal ChurclL began it' . 
Ihdlon Alisslon in 1857, and witii the exception j 
of Assam, and tlie Xf. W. Froiitjcr Provinces is 1 
now established in all the jiolitical Divisions of '■ 
India. Its number of baptised Ciiristiatis ' 
stands at 260,275, pndcr the .supervision of.' 
240 ordained and 900 unordaiiied Ministers. | 
Schools of all grades number 1,.')6U with 39,087 i 
students, Sunday Scliool ^liolars stsind at j 
120,000, and young peoples^ societies at 604, 1 
gmetally known as Epworth Leagues. Tbirtv ' 
Anglo-Indian Congregations are found in the 
larmr Cities, with one College, 6 High sclmols, 
and numerous Middle schools for this class. 
For Anglo-Vernacular Education the mission bos 
8 Golteges, 12 High schools and 02 scliools of 
Lower grade. The not incronsc from the non- 
Ohristiou races has been at the rate of 1 5,000 
per annnm, for the last decade. The Isabella 
Thobum Training (College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There are large printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madias and Lucknow. 

In Burma there arc 0 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a large Boarding and Day school for 
European girls at Bangoon, a hill statioi: 


;s5^ 

Uoarding school for girls at Thaiidaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Bangoon. 

While financially supported by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastfcally the Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
being under the supervision of its own bishops, 
viz., Bishopt F. W. Waine, Lucknow. Bithop, 
J. E. Kobhison, Bangalore, and Bishop, J. W. 
Robinson, Bombay. 

The American Wesleyan Church with 5 
Missi- iiaries, has in recent years taken over an 
independent Mission at Pardi and Daman, 
Gujerat District. Secretary \ Rev. A. E. Ashton, 
Pardi. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Mctliodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow U. P. has 
2 Missionaries, 4 OutstatioiiR, 2 Orphanages, 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

The Wesleyan Mistuodibt Mission abt 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India is organ— 
ised Into 10 District Synods with 3 Provincial 
Synods. There is a large EiigliBli work con- 
nected with the Society, 20 ministers giving 
their whole time to Military work and En^sb 
churches. 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay 
Punjab, Central Proviuces, llyilerabad (Nizam's 
Dominions), Trichinopoly and Burma. The 
European stall numbers 148 with 3,150 Indian 
workers ; Communicants 19,633, and total 
Christian community 58,253. Organised Chur- 
ches 93. 

Educational work comprises 7 Christian 
Colleges, students, 3,807 ; 9 Theological Institn- 
tions, pupils, 129; 21 High Schools, pupils, 5,548; 
10 Industrial schools, pupils, 602; 1,163 Ele- 
mentary schools, with 58,460 scholars. In 
Medical work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dis- 
pensaries, 18 qualiHed doctors, 4,757 in-patients 
and 285.806 attendances at tlic clispensarieB. 

The above particulars arc those pnbliBbod 
for 1915. , , 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod I Bev. 
D. A. Rees, Bangalore. 

The Women's Foreign Missionary Society 
of tlic M. E. Mission is divided into 6 Confer- 
ences 011.4 is co-cxteijsive with the main work 
of the Mission. 110 lady Missionaries are en- 
gaged in Educational, Zenana, and Evaugollstlc 
and ATcdical Work. The Becietaty for the 
Bombay Confenmeo Is Miss C. U. Lawson, 
Talegaon-Dabhada, Poona District. 

The Fbee Methodist Mission of K. 
America — Established at Ycotmal, 1893, operates 
in Bcrar with a staff of 16 Bilssionaries and 24 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, Communi- 
cants 70; 1 Industrial and 6 Elementary 

schools, with 175 pnpiJs. Secretary: Miss 
Grace E. Bariics, Ycothxal, Bcrar. 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


‘ 'In 1862 there was staxted among the British 
llOope In Am a small Society, under the 
,JeadeiBhlp ofBev. G. Gregson, Baptist minister, 
ViBddbh after a ehott time took the name of the 
toifd Abstlnenoe Society. 

''I'. 


For some ten yean the Society strug^ed with 
varying success, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
It had obtained recognition from the Hone 
Guards, and was the first Society wh^ 
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^edgo was so rocogiii«<od, the inembcraliip 
. ifas not more than 1,2U0. In the year 1873, 
however, through the influence of the then 
Commaader-in-Ciiief, the work was placed 
, a flimer footing, the Acv. Gelson Grcgsoii 
gave up his whole tJine to it, luid by accoiu- 
panylng the troops through the Afghan War, 
maldng an extended tour through Egypt, 
dud bringing the work into close touch with 
troops, both during peace and war, in the 
year 1686, when ho left the Society, it num- 
bered about 11,000 mciubcrB. lie was 
' followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
' years gave place to the Ucv. J. H. llatcsou. 

• In 1880, the late Lord ftobertH, Commander-in- 
Ohlef, orgauisod his Scheme for Itegimcntal 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of lirltish soldiers in the 
ISast, and the Total Abstinence Society 
was BO far ineorporated into tlie scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical beneflU, in every Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to tliat 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. The effect 
has been more tlutn even tlie inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The incinbership rose 
steadily from tliat date and still increases. 

Growth of the Society. — ^Tn 1889 there 
were 12,140 members ; in 1890, 20,688 ; in 1900, 
80,220, while in 1013-14, the total was 35, 000, 
or over 46 per cent, of the total garrison hi 
India. In 1008, the Secretary having rc> 

;• tired after 20, years* work, the llev. Jf. 0. 
’'^MAaitin, ic.A.,’ a Chaplain in ilcngal, was 
^>;,:ilielected by H. fi. Lord Kitchener, to tbe 
of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
W, Association, wliich has now tor some years 
^4vbeen tbe Boyal Army Tcmpcnmcc Associa- 
tlon, with the Patronage of King Edward . 
M' ' Vll, and later of the King Emperor, Ceorgt- , 
V., organised a similar Society in Great i 
r,;; Bntaiu, with headquarters in London, from j 
' which tbe troops in South Africa, the Mcdi- ! 
torranean, etc., aro controlled, so tiiat the , 
3'. whole British Army receives the attention ' 
^ of the Association. 

Varied Activities. — ^What primarily has been 
> the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers lias gradually grown 
Into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers; promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare tJihi|a as>dstauce towards employment 
In Civil 1^, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the supiKirt of 
offleen and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the cfBciency of 
its work, generall.y. The wonderful change 
that in late years has taken place in tbe 
oliaracter of the British Army, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, liicluding 
toe increased interest in games and sixirts, 

' the spread of education, the different clasE 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the K. A. T. A. 
.has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by all authorities 'and Blue 
, -Books, add particularly by Officers Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades and Units. 
t ' These ohaogeB in conduct are seen -most 


plainly in the Increased good health of tbe 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.— In the mar 1880, , 
1,174 BritlBh Boldicrs died in India, and 
1,800 wore invalided unfit for further duty; 
in 1910, only 330 died, and 484 were Invalided. 

In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli- 
rium tremens, in 1010, only 37. In conduct 
the same differeneu is to be found ; os late 
as 1901 as nmny as 646 Courts Martial were 
held on men for eff'-nces due to exceasivo 
drinking ; in 1906 only 217. In 1004, 2,231 
good conduct medals were issued; in 1010, 
there were 4,681. In regard to the chaiaeter 
of the men themselves, wlio become members 
of the Association, during their service, we 
find that in 1012, 59 per cent, on transfer 
fioin the Coloiirsi obtained liSxcmplary char- 
acters, and 03 per cent, eitlicr Exemplary ' 
or Very Good ; the Temuiuder were for the 
most part men w'ho, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been )>ersuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation. — The War has necessarfly 
brought Increased work upon this society, the 
results of wbidi wore very quickly apparent. 
Capacious recttptioii sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at iloinlMiy and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in : special arrangements 
aidt'fl by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the K. A. T. A. to organise branches 
in evetry Territorial unit immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In oonsequenee 
there were, wlUiln a month of tbe completlOD 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 50 percent, of the new ar- 
rivals. and tills has increased consiatehjtly over 
.sim». In addition to covering all troops from 
Aden to Singapore, the R. A. T. A. is the only 
Society working among the Troops of I.E.F. 

J>*’, the fon^e in the Persian Gulf. Institutes 
have been opened and tiic cordial good will of 
tile, aiitliorities enables the B. A. T. A. to pro- 
vide many aincnltiis to the very trying expeii- 
ent:es of this Force. The men relieved, and 
sent back to India for periodic rest, in addition^ 
receive a wanu welcome and entertainment 
at thi' hands of tlie A.ssocjatiQn. The following 
is the organ isutiou of the Council and manago- 
im-nt : — 

PiUron: His Majesty the King Emperor. 

Pfcsident: His Excellency the Commander - 
iu-CJiicf. 

Connell: 

The General Officers, TTeads of Depar£meiltB, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Division. 

Two Officers Commanding Begiments. 

Oiiieers of the B.. A. M. C. and I. M. 8. 

Two Bogimontal Quarteimasters. 

Representatives of the various Cbuiohes. 
Execidive Committee. 

Brig.-Genorai T. M. Luke, D.S.O., Ttesl- . 
dent. 

Lt.'Coloncl A. Shalrp, C.M.Q, f 

CaptalQ F. H. Moody, M.C, ^ 
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'^General Seertiaiy: Herbert. M. 

- \Availcr: Keison, King and Simeon. 

' ' Banken: Bank of Bengal and Alliance Batik 

Y ot Simla. 

' ' Sgad Office: 9'albot llousc, Simla. 

Official Organ: "On Guard/' published monthly. 
, (Be. 3 per annum.) 

TRB Anglo-Indian Tekiperancn Associa- 
910N— Fonnded in 1888 by tlic late Air. W. 8. 
" Oaine, h.p., is a Home Association which luia been 
-^.the meane of establishing a not work of Tempe- 
rance Societies thiougliout the Indian Em- 
PiiOf and has jiroviditd a common platform 
' upon which Christians, Hindus, AlahomcdaiiK 
and Parsis unite for tiie jiioral elevation of 
^ the Indian pcopies. Tliero are 280 Indian 
Societies afflllatcd wltli the Association. 
The President is Sir J. lierbert ltobcrl.s, 
Bart., K.P. and 8(ieretarj<;s, Sir Jthalcli.aiidra 
Krishna, Kt., l.m. (Bombay), and Air. John 
Turner Rae (London). The interests of tiie 
Association are especially represented in 
Parliament by the President, and the lit. 

' Hon. T. B. Ferens, M.P., Air. J. Herbert 
Lewis, M.P., and the lit. lion. Sir Thos. Wliit- 
taker, v.p., all of whom arts members of the 
Association's rouncil. 'Ihe Assoeialloii imb- 
lishcB a quarterly jounial Ahkari^ <'dited by 
Air. Frederick Grubb. Olllcers — Arkbrook, 
Home Park lload, Wimbledon. 

The All-India Temperance Conpkrenck. — 
Growing out of the Association lueufJoiicd 
above and in closest relation with it is the 
All-India Temperance Conference, foimod in 
1003, wliicb meets every year, as a inati.er of 
convenience, at the game time and place as 
the Indian National Congress, lull having no 
ofiBcial^coimcctioii with it. 'I'lie l*ro.sidciit 
to elected annually. Tiie President for 1914 wufe 
the Rev. Herbert xVndcrsoii. The membership of 
the Conferen(!e is tlic 28ri Indian Temperance* 
Bocicties alhliaied with the Aiiglo-India 
Temperance Association as above, fiuiii each 
of which delcKaii‘s arc sent to tlie Annual 
Meeting of the (kmferened! Special Councils 
'’Dlbraf^g Presidency Societies are estab- 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 


Madras, each of which has its own loeal 
Pre.Hiaeut, Secretary and Committee. The' 
Bombay Teraperanoe Council was inaugurated 
in 1697. It consists of delegates elected by 
about 23 different temperance, religions and 
philanthropic societies at work in Bombay. 
Poona, Ahmcdabad and Surat, Including several 
of the Christian churches, the International 
Order of Good Templars, the Intcmaitonal 
Order of Rcchabites and the Women's Christian 
Temperance XTtiion. The medium of communl- 
cati ill between tlic Societies composing the 
Conftireiice is the Ahtari, published quarterly 
from England by the A. I. T. A. Amonast 
the t meral aims of tiie Conference may be 
mentioned : — 

Tlic 8(‘paratiou of the licensing from the 
revenue ; 


The doing away with ihe present system 
of license auctioneering; 

I'lie r(Hluct.ion of tiie present number of 
liquor simps and the prevention of the 
formation of now ones in important 
imsitions especially in the crowded areas 
Tlie later opening and ihe earlier closing 
of liquor shops, and the entire closing 
of them on public hoiidasrs; 

Tlie introduction of Temperance Teaching In 
the Govemmeni Elementary Schools and 
Colleges, which despite ihe desire of Gov- 
ern irient expreH.scd in their Circular letter 
Ro. 730-37 of 12th Bept. 1007 to " deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible lessons in the sunctioned Readers," 
lias not yet been adequately treated and y-; 
as in the corresponding schools in Eug^d. ^ 
The gf'iieral spread of Total Abstinence piin* 4' 
ciples depeiiclb more largely upon tlw 
individual Societies constituting the Confer* 
eucu than U]Km the ulTicJal body. Amongst 
tlie methods are lantern addiesscs, dramatic 
reprosoiitations and .singing by itinerant 
preachers. Twelve paid Lecturers trav<^^' ' 
tliioiigh various dibtriets holding pubHc 
meeliugs and addressing the masses wherever 
piiMsible. Educational w'ork is especially to 
the front in the Punjab district, through tte 
Anirii-v.r Society. 
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(Bioag^t np to 1 July 1918.) 
VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, — 
To all to whom these presents shall come : 
Whebbas it hath been represented unto Us 
that it ia advisable tliat the rank and pn'codonco 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indiea as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October 1870, should be 
altered. We do thensfore hereby declare that it 
' Is Our will and pleasure that in Iloii of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, the fol> 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the persons heror 
inafter named, viz . : — 


^8. Commissioner in Sind. 

24. Judges of a Chief Courts Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

25. Chief Secretaries to the Goveruments of 
Madras and Bombay. 

26. Major-Generals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commission ers of Revenue and 
Customs, Bombay; Financial Commissioners, 
Ibiiijab and linriTifl, TiisTH'ctor-Geiieral of Irri- 
gation ; Diri-etor-GrUcral, Iiulluu Medical 
Service. 

27. Judicial Commissioners, including Addi- 
tional Judicial Cbmmissioners of Oudh, the 
«''i ntral Provinces, and Sind ; the Financial 
Commi'^sjouer. Central Provinees. 


1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

3. President of the Council of llie Governor- 
General. 


28. Additional Members of the CouncUs of the 
Governors of Madras, Bombay and B(‘iigal for 
making Laws and Jlegiilations, Members of the 
ijegislative (.-ouiieil of a Lieutenant-Governor. 


4 . Lieutenant-Governor when in ids own 
territories. 

5. Commander-in-Gbief in India. 

6. Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Mel ropolitan of India. 


9. Ordinary Members of llie Council of the 

r ivemor-Gencral. 

10. Commandcr-in-Chief of Hh Majesty’s 
^^l-Raval Forces in the East Indies*. 


. 11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 


]2. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council in Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal. 


14. General Oflieers Coznmaiidiiig the Eoi-I 
them and Southern Armies. 'J'lu* Cliief of tlie 

V- -General Staff. 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Ifyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Agents to the (Governor- 
General in Rajputaiia, Central India, and 

' Balncdiistan ; Executive Mendiers of the (^ofineil 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa ; 
Agent to the (Govern or- General and Chief Com- 
mlasioner, N. W. F. Province. 

16. Puisno Judges of a Higli Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Cliief Court. 


. 18. Military Officers above tlie rank of Major- 
Geueral. 

f l9. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
vemor-General for making J^aws and Regu- 
ns and the Chairman of the Railway Board. 
^ . . Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 

■'^and Nagpur. 

22. Becretarles to the Government of India 
and Joint Secretary to the (Government of India 
in the P. W. D. ; the Members of the Railway 
Board and Joint Secretaries to the Covemhicnt 
Q( India. 


29. Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities. 

First Clasb. 

30. Members of tlio Indian Civil Service of 
30 years* standing. 

31 . Ad voc‘:it i s General, Culeutt a , Madras and 
Bombay. 

32. Conunissioners of Divisions, I ho Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Rt'sidenis, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Rs. 2,(X)0 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy (Commissioners of British Districts) 
within theia re>|>eeli\e charges; tlie Rcvcinie 
and Judicial Commissioni^r in .Hulycliistaii, 
within British BaliicJiistaii and the Agency 
territories. 

33. Chief SecretArios to Local Governments 
oilier liian tliose of Madras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-General of India, Directors- 
Gcncral of the Posf 'Office, of Telegmphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accountants-Gcncral, Mililary and Public Works 
Di'pqjrtmcnts, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, "Nortli- Western Railway and 
Bircctors ol Railway Construction and Ralhn'ay 
Tiaffic.. 

35. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brigadiers- Generals; Consuls-Gcncral. 

38. Commissioners of Divisions : Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner in Baiueliistaii, when 
in Kalat or Las Bela or elsewhere outside the 
limits of his charge. 

39. Commissioner of Northern India, Balt 
Revenue, and Opium Agents, Btmares and Mhar, 
and Director, Criminal Intelligence. 

40. Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to Local 

Governments, the Private Seozetary to tho^A^ 
Viceroy ; Members of the CqiiiiicU of a Chief 
Commissioner. . . 
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Second Glass. 

41. MemboTS of the Indian Civil Service of 
28 yean* standing, ColonelB and Gonsnls. 

42. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43. Jndiclal Commissioncn of tiie Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Port Blair ; Residents, 
Folitlcal Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Be. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. Inspector-General of Forests in India, 
and Director of the Geolosieul Survey ; Director 
General of Eduention in ludiii, the Sanitary 
CommiSHiouer with the (<o\'v>rnxnent of India. 

4.5. Standing Counsel to tlic Government of 
India. 

46. Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspectors-Gencral of Police and Prisons under 
Local Governments. Aecoiintants-Cileiieral and 
the Director of the Indian Institute of Science. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records and AgrlcuU.ure, Boinbay ; Com- 
missioners of Settlements; and ConiTOllcrs of 
Military Accounts : Military Deputy- Ainlitors- 
General and Senior Controller of ]\lilitary Supply 
Accounts. 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a Local 
Adndnlstration. 

49. Chief Engineers, second and third classes ; 
Deputy Surveyor-General ; Deputy Director- 
Generu of Telegraphs in India, Director-in- 
t*hlcf, Indo-European 'J\*legrai)li Department 
and S<‘eretar\' to the Raihruy Board. 

60. *Divl8ional and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Super&tendent of Port Blair ; the Clucf Offleer 
of each Presidency Municipality within 
their rcspt^ctivo charges. OlliCiTs in charge of 
the Zhob, Quetta- Plsiiin Aid 'I'lial-t'liotiuli Dis- 
tricts, throughout thid respiMd.lve charges, 
whether British or Agem-y territory ; .liidicial 
Commissioner, Chhota iNagpiir; C'hainneii ol 
the Boards of Tnistees for tlie improvement ot 
the Cities of Bombay and Calcutta ^aiid rresident 
lUngoon Municipal Committee, within their 
respectivc charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow. Ran- 
goon and Nagpur. 

62. Deputy Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

68. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


64. Remembrancers of Legal Affairs and Gov- 
Mramant. AdvoRoteA under Local GQVArnfiru>ni.is • 



66. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offlcee not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; the Deputy Military Ac- 
' ; oountant- General and the Junior Controller of 
' SfUitsty Supply Aecounto. 


Thibd Class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years' standing and Lleutenant-ColonMs. 

57. The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

58. The Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marino. 

50. Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
ner.'*. Royal Indian Marine. 

6u. Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Rs. 2,000 a mouth (not being 
Collar tors or Deputy CGmiuissioners of BriUw 
DNtrictK), Dii4tri(‘t .Iiulges in Lower Burma and 
.Tiulge of thr Small Cause Court, R>angoon, 
within tlu'ir rc'siwctive eliarges and Political 
Agent in Ealat. 

61. Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
tlian those already specified, the first Assistant 
tniiie Agent to the Cjovernor- General in Balu- 
ehistaii, KIrst Asstt . to the Resident at Hydcra- 
biiil and in Mysort' and to the Agents to the 
Governor- Gi Jierul In Rnjputaua and Central 
India. 

62. Consulting Engineers to the Government 

for and Railw'ays ; Chief InspL'Ctor for 

PiXplosives ill India and Consulting Arehltect 
to the Government ol India. 

68. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military SccrctAries to Governors. 

65. Administraiors-Goncral. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Govcniments ; Postmasters • General : the 
Comptroller, Post Oflicc ; Conservators of 
Forests, first grade : Collectors of Customs at 
Caleiitta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and 
Karachi. 

67. Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors* 
General of Police anti Prisons under Lml 
Admuii>itrations and Dc]nity Director, Oriinl- 
II a 1 Intelligi-nee ; Com])troULTs and Deputy 
Aiiditors-General. 

08. Managers of State Railways other 
the North-Western Railway; and Chairmen of 
Port Trusts, Bombay, Colcuttay Madras and 
Rangoon. 

69. Vicc-Chainnan of the Port Trost, 
Calcutta ; Directors of TzaflSc and Construction, 
Indian Telegraph Department ; Examiners of 
Accounts, Public Work^Department, first class ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade; 
Superintending Engineers, Publlo Works Depart- 
ment, first class ; Superintendents of the Survey 
of India Department, first grade; Director of 
Telegraphs, first class and Electrical Englneer- 
iii-Cliief, Telegraph Department: the Chief 
Examiners of Accounts, North Western State 
Railway, Eastern Btmgal State Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhoud State Railway. 

70. Inspectors-General of Registration and 
Directors of I^nd Records and Agrleiiltare, 
and Excise Commissioners under Local-Gov- 
ernments and Registrars of C'o-oprratlve Credit 
Societies luider Igical Governments and Comp- 
troller of Patents. 

71. Senior Cliaplalna other tbati thoiM 
already specified, 
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72. SherlflB within their own ciiarisefl. 

78. Officers in the Second Glass Graded List, 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service, I’nlitical Avreiits and 
Snperinteiidenis in r.aliiehMan drawinji h‘ss 


than Rs. 2,000 when oiilside tle ir ri hl*« elhe: .i„,| upwanlb; oHieers of the Excise 
, charges rank in Art. 7:i, unless I lieir Army rank: drawing Its. 800 a im 

or standing in the <'ivil Service gives I hem a . oMieers of the Provincial 


and Excise, f’olleetor of Tneome-Tax, Calontta> 
Director, Va<‘elne Institute, Belganm : First 
Assistant. SiiiM^rlntendent, I’ort Blair: Legal 
Assistant In the Legislative Department of Uie 
(jovernment of India, officers of the Archsolo- 
gical Department, drawing Ks.tSOO a inoDtb 

«e and Salt 
month and 

„ ^ , w. ial Services 

higher place* The same is the ease- wilh lhe|„j „of. is y,.,i.rs‘ standing, drawing 

Political Agent in riucaoti and lonk. I riiiei - 1 (j,.q m(,nth and upwards: Registrar to 

pals of Goverumi nt Coilegis, OMieers oi tUe ijij,. ci,},.! Court , Lower Biirina; and Si'cretary 
Indian Agrienltnral Serviee. or of the General ; to the JJoard of Revenue in the Department of 
• :Ust of the Indian I'inaiie.i D. parrin-nt, or oi j Peveiine Si ttletnent, Siirvej’, Land lU'Cordsand 
the Public Works Engineer . stulili^hm. nt, or ' \grieiihure, Madra**, wlu n a member of the 
of the Superior Jl vey.n.. esial.Ii-hmeni oi State,' j»ioviiiciaJ Civil S. r\Jee. in Artifde 78. 
Railways, or ol the Civil Vtlermary, lorest.' 

Survey Mines, l*o<tal, 'rdeirraph, (‘uddins. orj q'jio entries in the above tabic apply CXOlQ" 
Bcfontlfle Departments, or oMi •• rs ol tin Indian i sivciy to the persons entered therein, and, while 
Institute of Science, or Sanitary lijigim ♦‘r'=. not ; regulating tlicir relative precedence with each 
b.dng Superintending Engineers, or (‘onsulting other, do not apply to the non-official commu* 
Areliiteets to Local tlovernnn iil s, drawing ; nhy resident in India, the members of which 
Rs. 1,250 a nioiitJi and iipuMnls. oMi*‘eis of tin - 1 sliall take their place according to usage. 

Police Department ilrawiiig its. 1,200 a monili . ........ 

and iipvvaniM , Di visioiia I ( 'ontroller.- ol .Militaiy ■ <^fficerB in the above table will take precedence 
Aecouiits, Director oi Siirvtv, Madras. Eirv- j in order of the numbers of the entrieii. Those 
trical Adviser to tin* <.'ov\ fnin- iit of India. ' m^ludcd in one number will toke preqedmcc 
.hidleinl Gommis.sioner, <‘liola Nagimr and ’ 

Soorctarj' to tJie Ifc-ngal Legislative Connell 
and A'lSistaiit Sv'cretury to tin (ioMriiinent oil 
Bengal in the I.egislatlM* Depart nienl ; l>m e- 
tor of Statistics, <*onMilting Surveyor to ilie 
Government of Jioiubay. 


I inter ge according 1,o tlie date of entry into that 
I iiiiiiibcr. 

Wiicn an oOiccr holds more tlian one position 
I in tliG table, he will bo entitled to the highest 
' position accorded to him. 


Officers wlio are i,cmporari]y officiating in any 
number in the lalde will rank in that number 
below perinaiient incumbents. 


All officers not menfionod in the above table. 


Fourth Cl.\ss. 

> 

j'V' 74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 

v;.12 year.<4* standing, and Majors. Di.'^f iiei .fudges 

^■^jn lower Burma and .liidgr of the Siiiail Cause! w'liosc rank is regiiiuted by comparison with 
^ Court, Baiigooii, when vv'ilhoiif (indr r.*sp«etiv» ^ rank in the army, to liave the same rank with 
^charges; VIce-(^onsuIs. j reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 

r 76. lieutenants of orcr 8 years' stamlins, and ; 8™'*“- 

^ Ollief Engineers of the Royal Indian Alariue. Ap other persons who may not be mentioned 
70. Government Solicitors. in iins table, to take rank accordiAg to general 

^ _ , f 1 . a J- . u ■ ■ which is to be explained and determined 

wix <7. Iiisp.’ctors-Geiieral of Ri-uistration , Sam- by tlio Governor-General in Council in case any 
f .tary Gom:mssioner.> ; and Ihr. etor^ of i-uid . ,j„estiou slmll arise. 

RccordH and Agrieiillure nndei J.neal Aduiuits- > j, 

’IT Orations ; the Cluid Ac<‘ountiini .uid the Deputy EoUiing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
. ..Aoeoiintant in the ollici* ol tlie Director oi * existing practice relating to precedence at Native 
p 'Oidnauce Faetorh a ; Registrars oi Cn-opernliv't . Coiirt.s, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Credit Societies and Exeise CummUsiom-i ! A’aiivi*,, and tlie Governor-General in Connell to 
under IdOctal Ailmiiiistriition I be empowered to make rules for such occasions 

78. Offlpomin tli.- 'J'lunl Class (jra lod I,isl ol i “”7 ‘‘■sputc aimll arise. 

Civil Offices not r.-sc rved for Membvrs ol the [ All ladies to take place according to the rank 
IndlaiL “A Govern- j hciein assigned to tlicir respective husbands. 


inent Colleges. Uflieers of tlie Indian Edueatlomii 
Service and the graded Ediieali.'mai Serviee, oi 
of the Indian Agrle.ultural Sit vice, or Sanitary 
Engliieeis or Consulting Areliiteets, or Electri- 
<;al Inspectors, draudiig Rs. 1,000 a month and 
upwards; and offii'crs ol tlie General Lisl of 


widi the exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies liaving precedence in England inde- 
pendently of tiie.ir husbands, and who are not in 
rank bidow tiie daughters of Barons, such ladies 
to talve iilace according to their several ranks^ 
with reference to such precedence in England, 


the Flaance iJoparlnuiit, or ottiisiTs ol tiM - 1 inimodiatcly after the wives of Members of 


higher branch of tin* Military Aecounts Do- , (he Council of the Governor-General, 
partmont, or of the Puhlle Work^ Engineer! 
eStabllshmoJit,. or of the Superior itcveiiuc J 
ostablisliment of Slate F.nilwayis, or of the j 
Civil Veterinary, Forest, Survey, I’oliee, Mines.! 

# 0 ital, Telegraph, Customs, or Svdentlflel 
f^partments, drawing Ks. 0i)(i u month and j 
' upwards; Assistant Commissioners, Northern I 


Given at Our Court at V/indsor this tenth 
day of December, in the year ol Our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-secaii^ 
year of Our Reign. 


' In.Iia, Salt Revenue, drawing Rs. 800 a month 
and upwards ; Chemical E-vaminef for Customs 


By Her Majesty's Cominand. 

• ffilgnTd) 08O|»;i 
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\ Snpplemeiitanr Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
1 Civil Service prepared under the orders of the Governor^General in Council. 


j " *FlR8T Class — (H o. 65 of the Warrant). 

Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
' Bombay. 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras. 
■ Bombay, and Kangoon. 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptroller-General. 

Director-General of Archaeology. 

Director of the Tlotanical Suivey of India. 

Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 

Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Meteorological Reporter to the (hivcrnincnt 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madras. 

Superintendent, Trigononu'trical Survcyj». 

*Seconi> Class — (N o. 7‘J of the Warrant). 

Actuary to the Government of India. 

Adviser on Chinese Affairs in Burma. 

Agent General in India for the British J*to- 
tectorates in Africa under the Administration 
of the Porcign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Chief Constructor of the IIojmI Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Mines in Indi% 

Ctd'jU Presidency Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the I'clegraph 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Ilcvcnue, 
Sind. 

Collectors and Magistruie.s of Districts ; 
and Deputy Ckimmissioncr^of Districts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2iid and 3rd 
Grades. , 

Consulting Surveyor to the Government of 
Bombay. 

Deputy Accouutanls-Gcneral under Local 
Governments. 


Government Emigration Agents at Culcutt^i 
for British Guiana and Natal, and fur Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Alauritius. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to the Goverumeut of 
India. 

Liijrarian, Imperial Library. 

Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

Prh- :ipal of the Rujkiiinar College at Rajkot. 

Officers in charge of the Records of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
and of the gradi'd Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the >Siip(M‘ior Itevenue Establlsli- 
innnt of Stale Railways, 1st Class, 2ud and 
3rd Grades. 

ReiKJi-tcr on Economic Products. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

Superintendents, Geological Survey of India. 

Siipcriiitcnduiils of Revenue Survey and 
At^esament, Bombay. 

Supcriniendcuts of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Grade. 

Superintending Engineers, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Under Secretaries to the Government of India. 

♦Third Class — (H o. 78 of the Warrant), 

Agricultural Clicrnlft. 

As^lhlant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 

A sistant Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

Chief Chemieal Examiner, Central Chemical 
Laboratory, Hainital. 

Cnlleetor of 81 amp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Bxe.isit Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

roimnander of ttie steamer employed in the 
Perhian Gulf See,tion of the Indo-European 
Ti’iograph Di partment. 


Deputy Directors of Telegraphs. 

Deputy luspectors-General of Police. 

Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair. 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Scfticm, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-Eiiroiican 
Telegraph Department. 

2Qd, 3rd and 


Directors of Telegraphs, 
‘dasscB. 


4Ui 


Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 


Ct>nstriH!lor of t,he Royal Indian Marina 
l)tx:kyard at Bombay and Kidderpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal. 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Hortherii India, Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Poheo, C^cutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras. 


Public Work. 1 

I Deputy Directors of Land Records and Agil- 
culturc, Madras and Burma. 


f ^ '^)>epartineat, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 
Government Astronomer, Madras. 


, *^^^^trlos In each class are arranged in alpbabctloal order. 
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Depu^ Director of tlio Imperial Forest 
flehooU Ddixa Dun. 

Deputy Directors ot Revenue Settlements and 
D^uty Supoiiutcndcnts of Revenue Surveys, 

Madns. 

Deputy Postmasicrs-Gcncral of the let, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

^ D eput y Superintcudenist Geological Survey 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Rb. 600 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accoonls, Public WorKs 
Department, 4tli class, 1st and 2iid grades. 

Executive Engineei-s, Public Works Dc- 
iwrtmcnt, 1st and 2ii(l Grades. 

luspector-Gencral of Railway Mail Service. 

Judge of tlic City Civil Court, Madras. 

Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


. ■■ ■ j 

Manager of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Sendee / 
and of the graded Educational Service, drawing { 
less than Its. 1,250 a month, but more than l 
lU. 1,000 a month. j 

Officers of the Superior Revdhue Establish- ; . 
ments of the State Railways, Second Glass,; 
1st and 2nd Grades. 

Faluiontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta. 

Public Prosecutor in Sind. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. , 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs* 800 
a mouth and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Siiporintendeut of Ijiiud Records and Agrh 
culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Sapcrintondciits, Telegraph Department^ 

Isi and 2nd Grades. 


Ciidor the orders of Her ^lajosty’s Seen tary of State for India, the following table sliowing 
tho relative rank of otUcors In the Army, Royal Navy, and Royal Indian Marine is attarlu'd 
to the Warrant of Pix'cedenco for India, published with Home Department Eotliication 
Eo. 328, dated the 10th IVbnmiy 1890: — 



(IdeuL’Coloncls 


JUnjore 


Captains under 3 years and olTieerH 
of corresponding rank, Ro>a) Na\y. 

Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. ' 

Commanders, Royal Navy. 

Commanders, Royal Indian Marine. 

Staff Commanders ;uid oHieem of 
oorrespoiidliig rank. Royal Nav>\ 

Inspectors of Madiiuijy, Royal 
Indian Marine. 

Chief Eiigluecxs, Royal Indian 
. Marine. 

Lieutenants 8 years* minority and 
olliccTs of coiresiM>iidi|*g rank. 
Royal Navy. 

Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, 
over 8 years* seniority. 

Engineers’ Royal Indian Marine, of 
. and over 9 years* seniority. 


But Jiiniftrto all Lifiut" 
Colonelx. 


Blit Junior to all 
Majors. 


Captains 


Liouionants under 8 years and 
officers of corresponding rank, 
Royal NavT. 

Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, 
under 8 years* seniority. 

Engineers, Royal Indian Marine, 
under 9 years* seniority. 


Bat Junior to aU 
Captains, 


Sub-Lieutenants and officers of 
corresponding rank. Royal Navy. 

Sub-IilrutenantB, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

Assistant Engineers, Royal Indian 
Marine. ^ 


Lisultminis 


But Junior to alt 
Lisutmanits, 
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SALUTES. 


Il foiOowliiR Is the ofllcial table oI duiutca in 
..Jidiui Tenttories — a term which Includes 
lall the waters of India within three miles 
I of the ooast. Indian seas,** within which 
some of the saluteB are to be given, extend 
'from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of MfUacca to Cwe Comorin, excepting 
Ceylon, and from <Ape Comorin to Aden, 
ineduding the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

No. of 

Persons. Guns. 


Persons. 


Political Agents and Charges d’ Affaires . . 
Commodores of the first-class, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals 

Tlie Portuguese Governor of Damaun . . 
Tlic Governor of Dili 
Roturn salutes to Foreign Mcn-of-wur . . 
Btitum salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior niiik . . 


No. of 
Guns. 

11 

» 

n 

» 


Imperial Salute 101 

Xhe King and Emperor when prev-mt in 

person 101 

llembersof the Royal Family .. :U 

Boyal Standard and Royal Salute; . . 01 

Royal Salute — On tlir AniihiM-oaiirs oi 


the IMrth, Acivshioii and I'oronalion 
eff the Koiguiug i overcign ; t J k- lih Unlay 


ol the Consort of thi- Jli-igiiiiig fiovi- 
relgn ; the Birthday ot tin* (hnw n- 
Mioth(‘r ; Proclamation Day . . .‘SI 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. :si 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . . . . 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their FamiJic'S and their 
Standards • • . . . . 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Ckwemois of Presidencies . . . . 17 

The President of the Council of India . . 17 

Governor-General of Portuguese Settln- 
mentp in India . . . . * . . 17 

OoYemor*of Pondicherry 17 

Oovemors of His Majesty’s Colonics . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinct's in 
Imiia. , . . . . 15 

Commander-In-Chief in India (If a Field 
Marshal) •• 19 


Commauder-in-Chlef in India (If a General) 17 


Clommander-in-Ghicf of His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces ^ 

Geuenls and Admirals, or their Flags . . 15 

. Members of the Viceroy’s Council .. 15 

. Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. 15 

Llent.-Goyemors of His Majesty’s 

Colonies 15 

Vice-Admirals, Licat.-Geucrals, or their 

Flags 13 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 

General 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay In 

^ ^[atblawar 13 

Residents 13 

.XSblef Commissioners of Provinces, and 

Comndssioner of Sind 13 

Members of the Ezeentive Council of a 

Local Government 13 

v'Bear-Adiniials and Major-Generals, or 
' their . U 


I Permanent Salutes to Cbiefs, 

! Salutes of 21 ffuns. 

I Baroda. The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. 

I Gwalior. TIu* ^laliaraj.i (‘^J-iiidia) of. 
j Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

I Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 10 guns. 

; Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. 

; Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

I .Tammu and Kashmir. The Mahanija of. 

• Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

I Kolhapur. The Maharaja ot. 

! Mewar (Udaipur). Tiic Maharana of. 
Travaiicorc. The Maharnj.a of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

I Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bondi. The Maliaiao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Raja of. 

Ciitcli . Till ' M iili.i.i'iio ot . 

' JaipuT The Maharaja of. 

I Karauli. The Malianija of. 

! Kotali. 'J'lie Alaharao of. 

! Marwar (Jodhpur). TJic Maharaja of. 

■ Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

' Rewa. The Mahamja of. 

; Touk. The Nawab of. 

I Salutes of 15 guns. 

j Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

' Bans warn. The Maharawul of. 

I Bhutan. The Maliaraja of. 
i Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (senior Brunch), 'riie Malmra ja of. 
Dt‘\va'. (Junior Branelri. Tlie 31aharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maliaraj Rana of. 

Dungarpur.' The Maharawol of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maliarawal of. 

Khalrpur. The Mir of. 

Etshangarh. The Maharaja ot 
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Orchha. The Btaharaja of. 

PartabgBrh. The Maharawat of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Slrohi. The Maharao of. 

Sfdutet of 13 guM.' 

Benares. The .Maharnja of. 

. Bhavnagar. 'Hk' Maharnja of. 

Cooch Bchar. The Maharaja of. 

Bhrangadhra. Tlio Alaharaja ot. 

Joora. The Nawab of. 

JInd. Tlip Maharaja of. 

Jnnagiidh (or .Fiinagiirh). The Nauah of. 
Kajuirthala. 'I'hi' Mulinrajn ot. 

'Navanagar (or Nawaitagar). Tlu* Mahaiaja ul. 
Porbandar. 'I’hr I^luliaraja of. 

Bampur. The Nawab of. 

Jlatlaiiii. 'Hip Raja of. 

Tippera. The Raja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Ajaigarh.* The Maharaja of. 

Baoni. The Mawab of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Raja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Raja of. 

Farldkot. The Raja of. 

'A' GondaL The Thakur Sahr-b of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 

; Jhabua. The Raja of. 

iTlialawar. The Muharnja-Rana oL. 
i ' Kahlnr (Bllaspur). The Raja of. 

MalerKotla. The Nawab of. 

Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maluiraja of. 

MorvL The Thakur Saheb of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Narslnghgarh. The Raja of. 

Palanpur. Tlic NaAvab of. 

Fauna. The Maliaraja of. 

Pndukkottai (or Fuddukottai). The Raja of. 
Badhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Bajgarh. The Raja of. 

Rajpipla. The Rrfja of. 

^allana. The Raja of. 

^amthar. The Raja of. 

Slrmur I'Xahaii). Tlip M.ihninj.i ol. 

Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Sukot. The Raja of. 

Tdiri (Garhwal). The Raja of. 

Salutes of 0 guns. 

-'.Alirajpur. The Raja of. 

Bolaslnor (or Vadashior). The Nawab (Babi) of. 
jtouada. The Raja of. 


Baranndha. The Raja oL j, 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Barwani. The Rana of. f . ^ 

(Hihota Tldcpiir. The Raja of. , I ‘ ' 

Diiaranipur. The Raja of. '* 

Dhrol. Tlu' Thakur Siiht'b of. / 

Fadthli (Shiikra). The Sultan of. 

Tlaipaw (or Thibaw). The Sawbwa of. * , 

Karond (Ivalaliaiidi). The Raja of. 

Kengtung (or Kyaington). The Sawbwa oL ' 
Kill Irhij III r. Thr Rao Baluuliir of. 

Kialin and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

I Tjihej (or A1 llaiita). Tlic Sultan of. 
j hiinri. 'J'hi- Th.-vkor Sahrh of. 

I liOhnni. The NaAvah ol. 
hiiiiaAA'ara (or Liiiiawada). The Raja ot 
Maihar. 'J'hc Raja of. 

Ma^ iirhhaiij Tlir 3Taliaraja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. t 

Miidhol. Tht? Chirf of. 

! Nagod. The Raja of. 

! Palitana. The 'I’hakor Salicb of. 

I*a1nsi. Till* Maliaraja of. 

; Rajkot. 'I’hc Thakor Saheb of. 

[ Sachhi. Tlie Nawab of. 

; Saiitfli. Thr Clih I of. 
j Savantvadi. The Sar Besai of, 

; Shchr and Mokalla. The Sultan of, 
j '^oiijiiir. The Ihija of. 

' Simth. 'I^e Raja of. 

Vankancr (or Wankancr). The Raj SaVob of. 
Wadhwan (or Vadwan). The 'J’liakor Saheb of, 
Yawnghwe (or Nyaungywc). The SaAvbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 


Sahfles of 21 guns. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Spigh Bahadur, o.c.s.l., G.C.I.E., a.0.y.0., 
o.ii.E., LL.D., Maliaraja of. 

' .lamniu .T.nil Kashmir. Honornry Lieutenant- , 
i Cinieral His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
j Singh, o.r.s.!., u.r.i.E., a.B.E., Maliaraja of. 
j Kal;it. Mis Highness Mir Sir Muhuiad Ktuin, 

! n.i'.i.E., W ot. 

j Kolhupnr. Honorary Ck)lonel His Ilishness Sir ' 
I Slialni Chhatrapati Mahanij, o.c.S.1., G.CM.E., 
j o.e.v.o., LL.I),, Maharaja of. 


Mewar (Udaipur). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
o(\s.i., ii.c.i.K., o.r.v.o., Mahanuia of. 

Travaucore. His Highness Sri Maharaja Baja 
Sir Bala Rama Yarma Bahadur. d.O. 8 . 1 .,' ' 
G.O.I.B.. Maharaja oL * ^ 


Salutes of 19 gtm«. 

Bikaner. Honorary Major-General His 

e.. BabadK^fl 

1.0.^ 


iicsH Maharaja Sir Ganga 
O.aB.1., O.C.I.E., S.G.B., A.D.C.. 
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. Awn. Her HlghnesB Maliaraol Kempa 

^ Hanjammannl ATam VanlvllaH Saniudlmna, 
Maharanl of 

, ImM. Honorary l.lnnt-.-General His Excel- 
Hnoy Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshcre 
I Jnng Bahaduiip Kana, g.c.b., a.c.T.o., 

i D.O.L., Prime Minist-cr, Marshal o(. 

Patiala. Honorary Major-Oonoral His HijihiirsH 
Matiarajadhirala Sir JJhiiiK'iidnr Singh Mahiiidar 
Bahadur, G.c.i.r... g.u.k., ilaharaja of. 

SalvUB of 17 guns. 

Jodhpur. Honorary Llcnt.-Gcncral His High* 
nera Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, 
A.c.n., O.C.R.I., o.r.v.o., A.n.c., lat-<' Jlf grnt of. 

.Orcbha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
flawal Sir Farlnp Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.i.. 
O.O.I.B.. Maharaja of. 

Slrohi. His Iliuhncss Mnli:ir:ijy<lliir:ij‘i Mnliar.ao ; 
Sir Kosri Suigh Buliiulur. 0.0.1.11. . k , 1 
Maharao of. ! 

Snht*fn Qf\'i tfHn/t. ; 

Benaros. His Highness Maharaja Sir Parlihii j 
Narayon Singh lialiadiir. o.o.t.t:., M:ilia.raja of. . 

Bhaviiagar. Hoiiorarv J/ieiitenanl-foloiK^I His! 
Highness Maharaja Sir Bliav-inhji Taklilsiniiji. I 
K.C'.S.i., Mnliaraja. ol. 

JInd. Jloiioriirv TJeiifenAnt'Colonel His lligli- i 
ness Mahnraia Sir Banhir Singli. hajeiidra ' 

, Bahadur, g.c.i.f., k.c.si., Maharaja oi. 

Junagiirlli (or .luiiagarli>. His Hlgllte^^s Vali 
Ahad Mohalmt Khaiiji, Ba>.iilkl)ni«ji, Xawah 
of. 

Kapiirthaia. Honorary Li<'ii<eiinnt-(V>lonel His 
Hlglniess Muluiraja .Sir .lagat jit i:‘iiigli Haiiatliir, 
G.C.S.I., Muiinraja of. 

Navaii.igar (or Nawanagar). Hoiioiaiy f.ieiil- , 
enant-(;!o 1 oTiel His irighne>-s Maharaja Sliri ' 
Sir Baiijitsiiihji A'ililiaji, k.c.s.i., .Mahaiaja ' 
of.^ 

B.impiir IfoTioraiy Oolonel His * Higiiiiess 
Nawala Sir MiiiiaTiiinad IlHiiiid .Ali Kiiaii, 
Bahadur, g.o.i.h , g o.v.o., Xawali 01. 

Salute of 13 gutie. 

Jaiijlra. ITis Higimess SmI! Sir Alnnad Klian 
Hidi llirutiiiii Khan, (i.r.l v., .Nawali ol. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Barwani. Hi.s Higliiie!>s Ban.^Sir Baiijil birigh, 
Bana of. 

Bhor. His Highness Melieihnii Slianker Bav 
Chiinnnji, Pant Saeliln ol. 

His Highness Aga rir Siilt.'vii Miiiiannnad lAiah 
Aga Khan, o.c.s.i., g.c.i.i;., ot Boinliay. 

Sachin. Honoraiy Captain Kawah Sidi ll»m- 
him ^fohained Vakiib Khan. Nawah ot. 

Sb^r and Mokallo. His nighiicss Suhan 
Sir Cirnlib bin Awadth Al-Ka>ti, k.cm.k.. 

■ Sultan of. 

Vankaiier (or Wankaner). Honorary (Captain 
Baj Saheh Sir Amar»iiihji ikinoinliji, k.c.i.f., 
Baj Saheh ol. 

Salutes of 0 guns. 

Danta, Maharana Sliri Hanijrsiiihji Jasmit- 
slnhjl, Maharana of. 

Htholn Amir Kasi bin Shalf bln St'l bin Abdul 

/■ Hadl, Amir of. ^ 

^Kanker. Mnharnjadlilraja Kon.al Deo, Chief of. 

Xas Bela. Mir Kamal Khan, C.l.E.. Jam of. 

Jamkhlndi. Honorary ‘Captain Meherban Sir 

f Farashrainrav Bamehandrara., K.C.I.E., Chief 
Of. 

" ng. H. Jlsfipg Ann, % B, w., 

- - 



Local Salutes. 

SaitUes of 21 guns. 

Pthopal. Tlie Begam (or Nawah of>. Within 
tile limits of their own territories, permanent- 
ly. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
I he limlls of tlieir own territories, T^rwaiietitly, 

.hiininii and Kashmir. Tlie Maharajiiof. With- 
in the limits ot their own territories, per- 
manently. 

Sfilutes of 1 :l gms, 

I!is l*’ve,**IIeiic‘v tli'- flovemor of Bushire. At 
the tei .ninatioii of an o/neiul visit. 

Si/lult's of Ii* fitins. 

His Mveellciiey Shaikh Sir Kliaz’al Klian, 
G.c.i.i'., K.C'.s.i., Shaikli of Mnliaininerah. 

I’ired hv Biitish Ships ot W’ar in Hie BTsian 
Huh at Hie teimination td an oiiieiul vish by 

tills I'llll-t. 

Siflntt* ot 11 gun^. 

His Kxeell(>ney SliaiKli Ka hhi All al Khallfah, 
i‘ S.I., Shaikli ot Jtiihrsiiii. J’ired hy British 
Shies ot War in the Persian Cti'lf on the ter- 
iiiiiialioii ol an oliieiai visit l>y Hiis t'liicf. 

SohfteM if r> fjnns. 

Tile Shaikh ot Kuwait. Fired hy British Ships 
Ol War ill tile i*eisiaii (hill at tlu> terininatioii 
ol an oliieiai >isit liy this Chi(>f. 

'I'lie Sliaikli ot Itaiimin. Vh-ed liy BritiHli Shins 
of War in the Per'-ianH 11 If a I ter the termination 
ol an oliieiai visit 1»y tills Chief. 

Tin* Sliaikli ol .Vhii Hhahl. Fired Iiy British 
Sliips ol War ill the l»ersian Cnlf ut. Hie ier* 
niinatiuii ol an oill'ial \isit hv Hiix thief. 

I'’l•i.‘^t .son ot Ha* SInekli ol MnliaminerAh. 
I•i^e^l on (Kvasions \\ li<‘ii lie visits one of Ills 
Majistys ?hips as hi^ latlier’s repre^inta- 
live. 

I lde..t -son of the Minikli of Kim^it. Filled 
on iH*e.isioiis mIh'II In* visits one of His 
llaii-Jt.N's SliijK as his lather’s represon- 
tatiM*. 

Till- (-’ovi-rnor of ^iiiliamnnTah. At the ter- 
luiii.iHon of an oliieiai visit. 

Till’ tj:n\i'*iior ol Bunder Aidios. At the tor- 
iniiiidioii ot an oliieiai visit. 

Tile HoM-rnor ol l.iiigali. At the termination 
f»t an oliieiai ^i.sit. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

'I’ll:- Shaikh ol J'ihai. Fired by British Ships 
ol War ill tile PiTsiaii On If at the termination 
i.t an oliieiai visit l>y Hiis Lliief. 

I’lie hliailli ot Hiiargaii. Fired by British 
Sliiiis o* AVar In tlie I'ersinn Gulf at the 
ti-iiuiiiaHoi) of un oliieiai visit by this Cliief. 

'I'lii* Shaikh ol .Ajman. Fin^d 1»y‘ British Ships 
ot War ill the h>rsl:iii Hull at tlie termination 
ol an oHieial \isit by tills Chief. 

The .Slialkh of Umm-ul.Caiwnin. Fin'd by 
British Ships of War in the i^‘rHiall Gulf 
at the termiuntion ot an oiiieiul \isjt hy this 
Cliiet. 

Tii» Siiaikh of lla'-*a1-Kheiina. Fired liy British 
t^iilis of War in th(> Fersiaii Oiilf at the ter- 
mination of an ofheial visit hy tills Chief. 

Hides! son of till' Bluiikh of fhihrain. Fired 
on occ:asion wIu'Ti he \is1ts one ol His Mtijes* 
ty’s Ships Ui» father’s ri'pres^vpttttlvy, 
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Salaries of Chief Officers, 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Tbe foUowints are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Offloers of the Admlnlstcatlibi 
of India. The tables are liable to variation, and It should be noted that the pay of memben 
of the Indian Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for snbjcription toward 
annuity : — 

Pay per Annum 
Rs. 


Viceroy and Governor-General 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 

Military Seeretary and Alde-dc-Camp to Viceroy . . 

Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-in-Chlcf of the Forces in India 
Military Secretary, to Commander-In-Chief In India 
Members (G) of the Govemoi^Gencrars Council 


2,60,800 

24,000 

18,000 

14,400 

1,00,000 

18,000 

President,' Railway Board !*.. 60,000 or 72*000 


Member. Railway Board 


48,000 


Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and Public Works and Legisla- 
tive Departments 42,000 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Revenue and 

Agricaltun?, Commerce and Industry and Education Departments 48,000 

Educational Commissioner 30,000 to 36,000 

Comptroller and Auditor-General 64,000 

Controller of Currency 36,000 to 42,000 

2 Accountauts-Gcneral, Class T 88,000 

3 „ „ „ II «. •• .. .. .. .. .. .. 80,000 

4 i. „ III 27,000 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt lleveniie 30,000 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 42,000 to 48,000 

“ ' ' ' 80,000 


27.000 

24.000 

21.000 

24.000 

27.000 

24.000 


2 Postmasters-Gcncral 

2 „ „ 

8 ,, „ .. •• .. .. .. .• .. .. .. 

4 „ „ 

1 Director, Geological Survey of India 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments 

Deputy Secretaries to the Ooveniineut of India in tlie Legislative and Home De- 

putments 

Superintendent of Port Blair 30,000 to 36,000 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 36,001 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence 36,000 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Forests 81,800 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India 30,000 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India . . 21,000 to 24,200 

1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service 36,000 

1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 24,000 to 80,000 

1 Director-Oenoal of Archeology in India 20,400 

1 Administrator-General of Bengal 24,000 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 24,000 

Indian Observatorios 18,000 to 24,000 

18,000 to 27,000 


1 ., „ Indian Observat 

Controller o^itationery and Printing 


Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 

Private SecretaricB to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
gnUlponB to Governors of Madras, Bomb^, and Bengal . . 

BOPbry Secretary and Aidc-dc-Camp to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 

Bishop of Calcutta 

Bishop of Madras 


Bishop of Bombay 
Chief Justice of Bengal 


Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces 
Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (J6), Madras (6), Bombay (6), and the 
XoTtb^cstem Provinces (6) 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 

Iges of tbe diiief Conrt* Punjab (4), and Burma' (4i, exc'i^ Chief Judges 
•^ Utlcol Residents, Ist class \ -e 


9 »• »i 2nd class .. •• «. .. ,, ,, gg 

Polttloa omoersonUrnescftle ,, .. ,, ,, 5,|qo te 


1 , 20,000 

18,000 

12,000 

12,000 

46,077 

25.600 

26.600 

72.000 

60.000 

48,000 

48,000 

48.000 

42.000 



Salaries of Chief Officers, 563 

Provincial Salaries. 

— Acting and other allo^rances are not inclnded In tJie salarlcg shown. 

• Pay per 

Annum. 

B.S. 

Bengal. 

8 Bf embers of Connell 04,000 

1 Member of the Board of K-cvenne . . . . 45,000 

5 Commissioners of Divisions 35.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Oovemment 45,000 

8 Secretaries to Government 33,000 

' 8 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

1 Excise Commissioner . « 21,600 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 30,000 

1 Dranty ditto 12,000 to 18,000 

1 Collector of Customs, Calcutta 30,000 

12 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade 27,000 

18 2nd 21,600 

14 ;; ;; 3rd ;; 18,000 

1*7 Joint Magistrates and Deputy CoUectors, 1st grade 10,800 

17 „ 2nd 8,400 

Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 4,800 to 6,000 

8 District and Sessions Judges, Ist grade 36,000 

18 „ „ „ 2nd „ 30,000 

21 „ ,. ;, 3rd „ 24,000 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 24,000 to 30,000 

A . S 12,000, 13,600 

4 juages „ „ „ „ j 15.600 and 16,800 

1 Advocate General 48,000 

1 Solicitor to Government 60,000 

1 Registrar, High Court 20,400 

1 Inspector-General of Police 30,000 to 86,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction ^ 24,000 to 80,000 

1 Private Secretary to H. E. The Grjverr.or . 18,000 

1 Director of 27,000 

1 Director of Land Record 18,000 

1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue . . . . . . . 18,000 

Bihar and Orissa. 

1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

3 Members of the Executive Council 60,000 

I Member of the Board of Revenue 42.000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 

2 Secretaries to Government . . . . 27,000 

8 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

6 Commissioners 36,000 

10 Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade 27,000 

II ;; ;; 2nd 2i,600 

12 „ 3rd 18.000 

11 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade 10,800 

10 ,, „ „ 2nd ,, •• •• .. .. •• 8,400 

-Asdstant Magistrates, and Collectors 4,800 to 6,000 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade . . 36,000 

6 ;; 2nd . to.ooo 

6 i, 3rd „ 24,000 

1 Oommissloner of Excise and Salt 17,280 

1 Director of Land Beooids and Surveys . . . . 21,600 

1 Director of Agriculture 18,000 

. ' 1 lnq»ectQr-0€DeEal of Police 80,000 to SOJJOo 

- I pifaet^of ?abVcIiiftnictioD 84.000 
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Salaries of Chief Officers^ 


ray i«». 

Aimum* ; 

Bi. 


Assam. 

I' 

1 Chief Commissioner 58,000 - 

% Commissioners . . . . 88,000 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner .. .. ..IS, 000 and 21,800 

6 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade ST.OOO-' 

7 ;; ;, 2nd 21.800 

7 „ „ 3rd 18,000 

4 Assistant „ 1st „ 10,800 > 

4 „ ,, 2nd „ .. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 8,400 

- „ 3rd „ 5,400 — ' 8,000 

2 Under Seerctaries to Chief Comrolssionor .. .. .. .. .. .. 12,000 

1 District and Sessions Judge 30,000 

1 Tnspeotor-Oenorai of Poiice 27,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction 15,000 to 18,0Q0 

1 Director of Land Recorfls and Agricnltiiro 18,000 

1 Kxcise Commissioner 18,000 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

2 Members of the Board of llcvcnuc 

2 Secretaries to Government 

1 Secretary to Board of Kevtmue . . 

3 Under Secretaries to Goveniment 

0 Commissioners of Divisions 

1 Commissioner for Kumaoii 
Opium Agent 


19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st gradi* 


2nd 


.. 1 , 00,000 

.. 88,000 

42.000 

20.000 and 22,000 

22.000 
12,000 

.. 25,000 

30.000 

30.000 to 36,000 

27.000 

22.000 


^ ZZJUWt 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 22,000 

1 0 „ „ 2nd „ 20,000 

15 Joint Magistrates, Ist grade 12,000 

8 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade ^ 9,600. 

21 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 2iu1 grade 8,400 

-Assistant „ _ „ „ 4,800 to 6,000 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Kuroaoii 12,000, 1 2,000 andlS, 000 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow 12,000 

1 Superintendent, Dchra Dun 


1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

7 a » 2iid 

7 f, „ 3rd ,, 

10 ,, ,, 4tli „ 

5 ,, ,f 6th ,, • . 

4 Begistrar, High Court 

{ 1 Inspoctor-Gencial of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


18,000 

42.000 
. . 40.000 

38.000 

80.000 

27.000 

22.000 
20,000 

19,200 
30,000 to 86,000 
.. 24,000 


Punjab. 


1 Lientenant Governor 
^ Chief Secretary to Government . . 

s Secretaries to Government . . 
Under Secretaries to Government 




1,00,000 

.. 36,000 

18,000 and gl,800 

.. . 12,000 

• • 80,000 

24,000 

Financial Commissioners .. 42,000 

Secretaries to Financial Commissioner lOJ^ and 8:400 

ConmiisBiopera ,, „ ,, 92^000 


Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-General of Police 
Under Secretary, Educational Department . . . . . . . • 





Notaries of Chief Offic6»s. 
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'•V> 


Punjab—^nld; 


"14 

;U 

'' 14 M ,, oru n •• •• •• •• ±o,inju 

"14 Asebtant CbrnmlBslonerB, Ist grade 10,800 


■ plenty CommlsBiooerB, Ist grade 
2nd „ 
3rd 


Pay per 
Annum. 
Be. 

27,000 
21,600 
1 ft , 000 


2 

4 

M 

10 

10 

1 

,1 
. 1 
1 
1 


2ud 8,400 

,, ,, 3rd ,, ** ■* .. >• 6,000 

Divisional Judges, Ist grade 33,000 

30,000 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 


Dletrict Judges 
Sub'Jadge and Judge, flmall Cause Court, Simla 

Registrar of the Chief Court* 

Legal Bcmembranccr 

Inspector-Gimeral of Police 

Director of Public Instruction 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
16,000 

15.000 

24.000 
24,000 
24,000 


Burma. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

‘ 1 Chief Secretary to Govcrniociit . • 

2 Secretaries „ 

2 Under Secretaries 

1 Assistant Secretary 

1 Financial Commissioner 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Dir<*cf or of Lsiiid Ket-ords 

1 Deputy Director of Land Records 

1 Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

1 Director of Agriculture 

8 Commissioners of Divisions 

12 Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade 

14 „ „ 2nd 


12 Assistant 

13 
10 
62 


3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 


1 JudYelal Commissioner 

2 Divisional Judges, Ist grade .. 

1 ;; » 2nd 

2 ft M 3rd •„ 

2 _ ^ „ 4th „ 

8 District „ 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma . . 
' 1 Government Advocate . . . . *. 


. . 1 . 00,000 
. . 36,000 

. . 21,600 

6,000 

. . 6,000 

. . 42,000 

33.000 
10,200 

. . 12,000 

21,600 

. . 33,000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
12,000 

8,400 
7,200 
b,400 to 8,000 
. . 42,000 

. . 33,000 

30.000 

27.000 
21.600 

18.000 
8,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


Central Provinces. 


. Chief Commissioner 

. Financial Commissioner .. .. .. .. .. .. 

I Commissioners of Divisions .. 

I Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 

' “ ” is? ” :: :: :: :: 

I Assistant • „ 1st „ 

I ^ >. 2nd „ 

8rd 4,800 to 

. jfiidlclal OomnuBsioner 

\ Additlenal Judicial Commissioners 

I Dlvldonal and Sesrions Judges 14,800 to 

I District and BesslouB Judges 14,800 and 

;,ln6peotor<4taersl of Fblloe 27,000 to 

rsinotorolPiiblloInBtriioti^^ 18.000 to 


62,000 

42.000 

33.000 

27.000 

21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

42.000 

86.000 
18,240 

20.400 

33,000 

24|000 
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Salaries of Chief Offkets. 

Madras. 


2 Members of Coanrll •• 

1 First Member, Board of Revenue 
1 Second Member «, 

1 Third Member „ 

1 Fourth Member „ 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 
1 Revenue Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government 

1 Private Secretary to Governor 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 


1 Secretary to Commissioners of Land Revenues 
1 Secretary to the Commissioners of Salt, (iru. 

22 District and Sessions Judges 

1 Registrar, High Court 

1 Advocate General 

1 Government Solicitor 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . . 

1 Commissioner of Coorg 

1 Resident in Travancore and Cochin 
1 Inspector-Gencral of I'olice 


9 

14 

1 

6 

7 

16 

16 

1 


Collectors, 1st grade 

PresidLent, Corporation of Madras 
Collectors, 8rd grade 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrat(‘9, 1st gra.de 
t* >• M 2n«l 

•• •» «* <>rd ,, 

Assisi^t Collectors and Magistrat es 
Director of Public Instruction 


Payvfr 

Annulh. 

Be. 

. . 64,000 

46.000 
. .. 42,000 
• .. 86,000 

86.000 

45.000 

86.000 
80,000 
18,000 
12,000 

18,000 to 21,600 

18.000 to 21,000 

24.000 to 36,000 

18.000 to 21,600 
.. 21,000 ‘ 

18,200 

24.000 

21.000 to 24,000 

33.600 

30.000 to 86,000 

30.000 
. . 27,000 
. . 20,820 

21.600 
14,400 
10,800 

8,400 
4.800 to 6,000 

24.000 to 80,000 


^ 8 Members of CouncQ 
' 1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 
1 Secretary to Government . . 

1 Private Secretary* to Governor . 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 

1 Inspector-General of Prisons 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
4 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Commissioner in Sind 
1 Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
13 Senior Collectors 


16 

9 

17 

18 

1 


Junior ;; 

Assistant Collectors, 1st grade 
n .. 2nd „ 

ff ti drd ,, 

» tt 4th „ 

Collector in Sind . . 


Bombay. 


1 

% 

6 

11 


Assistant Commissioner in Sind . . 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind . . 
Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
District and Sessions Judges — 1st grade 

•• >1 n 2 imI ,, 

>■ If If 3fd „ 


1 Fiothonotary and Registrar, High Court 
jl'l Administrator General and Ofiicial Trustee 

•1 Registrar, High Court 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . . 

1 Remembrancer of Legal Aflairs .. 

, Government Solicitor 

1 Advocate General 

1 Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 

1 Resident and Senior Politlcid Agent 
27 PoUtleal Offloeis on time scale of pay . . 
1 DIjreotor of Public Instruction .. •• 


64,000 

45,000 

87,500 

80,000 

< 18,000 

• 15,000 

21,600 to 24,000 

30,000 to 36.000 

36,000 and 42,000 

45,000 

36,000 

.. «, 27,000 

21,600 

14,400 

10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 

21,600 

18,200 

42,000 

36,000 

30,000 • 

27,000 

21,600 

20,400 to 24,000 

24,000 to 80,000 

20,400 

24,000 

80,000 

80,000 

24,000 

86,000 

27.000 

5,400 to 10,200 A 11^400 to 28,400 
sijMO to 80,000 



Indian Orders 

The Star of India. 


■ The Order of the Star of India was instituted Honorary Knldhts Grand Commanders 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1366, (G. C. S. 1.) 

1876, 1897, 1002, and 1011, and the dignity of 

Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on The Zil-es-Sultan of Perria 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon Britiah sub- Prince Louis d'Arcnborg 


Jects for Important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 


Prince Louis d'Arenborg 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. 1.) 


thirty years in Uie department of the Secretary 1 x.. 

of State for India. It consists of the Sovereijm, i S' « ' J*’ tSIS SnSi o? ConnapBlit 

a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the Orst . ™ Connaught 


one hundred Knights Commanders, and the ' H. H. the Gackwar of 
third class of two hundred Companions, excln- i H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
slve of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 1 H. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 
certain additional Knights and Companions. \ H. 11. the Maliaraja of Travancore 
The Indgnle ere (1) the Collar ot gold, com- Lanrdownc 

posed of the lotus of India, of palm branch^ I li® or Tamtnn onri 

tM. together ta retire, pi tl.e.,5.lted..ed and i "■ g- Metom a o Jammu imd 


xne insignia are me uouar or goia, com- r.”' „ 

sSAs; s- 


White rose, and 
all enamelled ii 


111 lui/irc, UA Uie UUIbCU rcu auu n- u- ITm.!,!....... 

d In the centre an Imperial Crown : 5* S* i!*® KohMpur 

in thSr moper coloum Sid Ihik^Hf Sv 


together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a: J, « -Rmnift 

Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays I }}* H* J{j® ?! SSuJtvnT 

oflSld issuing from a centre, having tliereon a ! Jodhpur 

star of 6ve points in diamonds resting upon a j 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at tlie 
ends and inscribed with tiie motto of the Order, }* 

Beaven^a Light our Guido, aiso in diamoiids. ! 

That of a Knight Commander is somewhat ; 

different, and is described below, (iii) The 1 ^ 

Badge, an onyx cameo liaviug Her Majesty 

Queen Victoria's Boyai Effigy tliereon, set in u I }}• }}• J{J® {f?}??™-? ?! 
perforated and omainenial oval, comainiiig the ! 
motto c7 the Order surmounted by a star of five, ■ 

points, all in diamouds. (iv) The Mantle of . ij*' BliopaJ 
light blue satin lined witli white, and fastened ! i 

^th a cordon of white sUk with blue and silver S®™“ 
tassels. On ttic left side a representation of the ; JJf 
Btar of the Order. ' 

The ribbon of the Order Oour inches wide for i sir John Howett ^ 

Knights GMd Commander^ is sky-blue, liaviug : h. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and : it it. Maha Rao ^ Kotah 
^ shoulder to the left side. | Sir O'.Moore Crejicii 

Commander wears (a) around hi* neck o. ncral Sir Edmund George Barrow 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours ; n. u. the Ilaja of Kapurtbala 

ttwsii «sn4'fAwvk csa * Id nfernf. niWktiH « r __jt « •• 


ct rtlver Iwuing boro o gold centre, beving , n] j|‘. tin- Muharao of Cutfli. 

*'VF?2"..f "^“.8 ???" : »«""• ‘*»rjuiiho( I of Skirling. 

a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the i;.,roii Peniland 

wSt inscribed with the motto of the Order in isamii Williiigdon 

diamonds. A Companion wears from his left!* ®^’^* >'nimgaon. 

breast a badge of the same form as appointed ( Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 


for a Knight Cominander, but of a smf^er size 


pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 

and a half Inches. All Insignia are retuiuable vfmil bSIww 

at death to the Central Chance^, or If the ISSlfj SiSfiPafLfc!? *“* 

Srfeto arSKta ’ h“S SortJSir^lSDd 

w f nr rm. MaJ.-Gen. Sir Oliver Blchardson Newmarcb 
. Sovereign of the Order:— H. I. m. The sir Frederick William Bichards Fner 
AUS- H. H. Maharao of Stiohi 

Grand Master of the Order : — His Excel- Sir Courtenay Feregi-ine llbeit 
lenqy. the Vieerqy and Governor* General of H. H. Maharao of Bnndl 

the lUi^t Hbsouisblc Baron Chelmsford. Sir WttUam Mackwoitb Yoong * 
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^ Sir Oharlw Jamei Lyall 
BIr WiUlam John Cunningham 
BIr BlAliud Udny 
, Odcmel Sir Howard MeUisB 
BIr Arthur Charles Trevor 
BIr John Frederick Price 
Sir Charles Hontgomery RlvaK 
Sir James Dlgges La Touche 
Sir Henry Hartln Wlnterbotliam 
BIr James Monteath 
Lieut.-Gol. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser 
■ Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Koe Hooper 
BIr Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Balcich 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhavnagar 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindalo 
BIr James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
H. H. Bala of Chamba 
IJeut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordhnm 
BIr Thomas William Holdcnu'SB 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
BIr Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. Baj Rana of Jhalawar 
Baja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Klian of Jahangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir James Wilson 
H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. Baja of Jind 
BIr Henry Erie Richards 
Sir Gabriel Btokes 
Bir (George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Baja of Ratlam 
Bir James Lyle, Baron lucheape 
. Bir Harvey Adamson 
Hawab of Murshidabad 
V Lleat.-Gol. Sir James Robert Duiilop-Sroith 
; Sir John Ontario Miller 
•rBlr Lionel Montague Jacob 
^Blr Hurray Hammlck 
Sir Krishna Govlnda Gupta 
Sir Leslie Alexander Sdim Porter 
' Bir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Bir Bobert Warrand Carlyle 
H. H. Maharaja of Eishangarh 
^ Bir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Bir Janms McCrone Douie 
-Sir James Bcorgie Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
' Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 
Moharajadhiraj of Burdwan 
Bir Billot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 
Bir George Gasson Walker 
H; H. Baja of Dhar 

H. H. Raja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Biiig.<>Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H.' H. Maharaja of Bhutan 
Sir John Kathanlel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Morison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
General Sir James WUlcoeks 
Ueat.-Gol. Sir G. Boos-Eeppel 
Sir M. F. O'Dwyer 
BtrSalyldARlmam 
BIT D.0.BaltUe 
Sir Hiohael William Fenton 
Bir Harold Arthur Stuart 
Ookmel Sir Sidney Gerald Bnrrard 
Bir Wmiam Henry Solomau 
Geni. S\f W. B. Birdwood. 


Sir p. Bondanai Alyir Blvaswaml Aiyar ; 

Sir Frederick WlUlun Duke 
Sir Edward Albeit Galt v 

H. H. Chief of Maler EOtla 
H. H. Chief of Birmur 
Sir William Henry (tok • 

Sir WlUiam Stevenson Meyer 
General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steynlng William Edgerley 
Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 
Sir Bobert Woodbum Glllan 
MaliaraJ Sri Sir Bliairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Licut.-Ool. Sir Hu^h Daly 
Sir C. H. A. Hill 

U. H. Baja Malhar Bao Baba Saheb Pavar, 
Dewas (Junior, Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja Bahadur of CoocJi-Behar 
H H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar . 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra 
Lleut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morrison 
Major-Gen. G. liL Kirkpatrick 
Major Gen. B. G. O. Stuart 
Sir ('liarI(‘B Kdmoiid Fox- 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
If. ir. Maharajadhiraja MaharawnI Sir 
.lowahir Singh Raliadiir of Jeisaliiiir 
Sir Arehdul(> Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Sir John St.ratjiedan Campbell 
I Sir Frank George Sly 
' II. II. tie* Miiharaja of Datia 
• 11. il. t)ie Maharaj Baiia of Dholpiir 
i Sir William Vlneeiit 
Sir Thomas Holland 

Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Licut.-Col. •William Dickinson 
Geii. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden • 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 
, Major-Gen. PbiUip Durham Henderson 
(3ol. Leopold John Herbert Grey 
! Major-Gen. Henry Wylie 
I Sir Henry William Primrose 
! IJeut.-Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 
Raja Piari Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 
Sir Frederick Bussell Hogg 
Col. Charles Edward Yate 
William Rudolph Henry McTk 
Chhatrapati Jagirdar of Alipura 
(k>l. Jolin Clerk 
James Richard Xaylor 
Sardar Jiwan Singh of Shahaadpnr 
Col. George Herbert Trevor 
Col. Frederick J. Home 
Liout.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Jervoise Athclstane Baines 
Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 
Alan CadeU 
Arthur Forbes 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Col. George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 
James Fawbaim Finlay 
Joseph Parker 
Charles Walter Bolton 
Horace Frederick D'Ovly Moule 
Surg.-Gen. James Glegnom 
Col. Thomas Otacey 
Col. James Aloyslas MUey 
Sir Henry Babfngton Smith 
Henry Aiken Anderson 


dir Arthur Heory McAIabon 
^ fiei^ Evan MoxoblBon Jaibea 
Knoz Spence 
< vharla 'William Odllng 
Jteander Walmedey Crulcbdiank 
DMd Norton 

UnnaB Stoker • • 

BIF Edward Richard Henry 
LQo«a White Kina 
Elf Haekensle Dalrell Chalmers 
EiUgn.-Gen. David Sinclair 
Henry Farrington Evans 
LL«M. John Muir Hunter 
BlMiM Gillies Hardy 
Sir Frederick Robert Upcott 
Herbert Charles Fanshawo 
Bis Frederick Styles Fhllpiu Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Llenth-Gen. Sir George Lloyd RciKy Ri^linr J&on 
Robert Bnrton Buckley 
Arthur Frederick Cox 

Charles Oerwicn Bayne j 

Hartley Kennedy 
Elr Edwin Grant-Burls 

IMor-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler | 

Wluiam Charles Macphersoii 
Xtk'CdL James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery ; 
Lt.-Gen. Henry Doveton Hutoliiiisou j 

Ba|a of Burdwan ! 

Nawab of Pahasu i 

Baja Badan Singh of Malaudh I 

OoL James White Thurburn | 

Alfred Brereton « 

William Thomas Hall ! 

Biobard Townsend Greer ' 

Col. Robert Henry Jennings 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bultcel Irwin 

06L James Bird Hutchinson 

Baja Ram Pal of Kotiehr 

Hermann Michael iciaffh 

Sir CecU Mlchad Wilford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates j 

John Mitchell Holms 

Perc^ Seymour Vessey Fitzgerald 

L^-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy | 

Baja Narondra Cliand i 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband * j 

Osoar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad I 

Fiande Alexander Slacke I 

Salyld Husain BUgrami 

Percy Oomyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir G eorge Watson Shaw 

WUUam Arbuthnot IngUs 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Herbert MuUaly 

Jplm Alexander Broun 

Cbl. Henry Flnnls 

'MAf.-Oen. Sir Allred William Lambart Bayly 
Mauri ce Walter Fox-Strangways 

Lochlel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclugan 
MadhoLal 

Lleut.HCIoL Charles Herbert 
Sir Aabntnfth Mukharjl 

^ Hm^ Montague Pakington 

IB^IrMh Bbbarl Ghosh 

Fteet-Snltb 


I Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
I Norman Goodford Gholmeley 
Walter Francis Bice 
I HavlUand Le Mesurler 
I CecU Edward Francis Bttnbttry 
Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 
I Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
j Henry Walter Badock 
I James MolUson 
Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatgo 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Kmest Year Goumeut 
Herbert Lovely Bales 
Frederick Beadon Bryant 
George Moss Harriott 
! Ernest Ht bert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Lcvlzigo 
Robert Nathan 
Licut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
WUliam Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bliaskar Cliaiibal 
George Seymour Curtis 
Brevct-Llcut.-Coloiicl Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Surgeon -Gen oral William BUrncy Bauuerman 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart- Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Licut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomliagh Gurdon 
Kliau Zulfikar All Khan of Maler Kotla 
Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Jolm Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Matiiews 
Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Faridoonjl Jamshodji 
Maulvl Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
U. H. Raja Bijc Cliand; Chief of Kahlur 
Licut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Richard Henry W'ilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. 'I'll mas Francis Bruce Benny- Tailyoun 
Michael Kennedy 
'riiukor Karaiisinghji Vajirajji 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbinlcre Joly, de 
Lot.binierc 

Major-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lleut.’Cul. Charles Mowbiuy Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamandcr Clarke 

Sir Jagadidh Chandra Bose 

Sir Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G. Glffard 

p. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saimders 

Vakhateinghji KesrislnghJI Tliaknr Salu b of 
Say la 

Paul Gregory Mclitus 

r/lent.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William ExaU Tempest Bennett 

Hon. MaJ. Nawabzada ObaiduUuh Khan 

WiUiam Ogilvle Home 

William Harrison Moreland, O.I.B. 

Diwan Bbdr. Chanbe Raghunath Das, of Kotab 
Gol. JLestock Hamilton Reid 
8ttrg.-Qen« Henry Wickham Stevenson 
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Hou. Lieut.-Coi. Uaja of Lambagiaon 

LkmdDavidm 


George 


b.-CoL Donald John Campbdl MacNabb 
Lleat.-Ool. Henry Walter George Cole 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Henry Wheeler 

F. W. Newmareh 
Bardar Dtijit Singh of Jullundcr 
Lt.-Gol. Ka] Euiuar Bit Bikram Singh 
Walter Maude 
Sir Bertram 8. Carey 
Sir Midiat'l Nethcreole 
Henry Ashbrookc Crump 
WHliam James Held 
Mysore Kantharaj Vra 
O. V. Bosaiiquut 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Uodicy 
A. Butterworth 
8. M. liklmirdes 
N. D. Bcatson-Bell 
1A.-C01. V. H. Elliott 
H. J. Mayrmid 

K. F. RusseU 
J. B. Brunyate 
ljt.-Col. A. B. Dew 
W. M. Hailey 

H. T. Keeling 

A. H. Grant 
H. Sharp. 

L. C. Porter 
H. B. Scott 

Xleut.'Col. J. W. E. DougUis-Scoit Montagu 
Bear>Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadlcr 
Laurence Bobertson 
John Ohest Cumming 
r/' Lleut.'Gol. Stephen Lushington Aplin 
Sir James Housaemuyne DiiBoiilay 
. John Barry Wood 
H.b;g. Dobbs 

Malor-Goneral Sir Arthur Wigratn 
Col. L. A. C. Girdon 
T. A. Chalmers 

B. Bum 
J. H. Kerr 

G. B. H. Fall 

MaioT»General W. C. Knight 
Lt.-Gol. C. Kaye 

Herbert Francis Webb Gilliiuin 
Patrick Jumrs Fagan 
Col. Horniasji Ednlji Banul walla, l.M.S. 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence impi'y. 

Col. Benjamin W'illiam Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-CoI. Francis B<*vilh* J^rnb aiix 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Kno,\ 

Col. Hn^i Whitchurdi IV-rry 
Usgry Cecdl Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Uldhiiin 

Evan Maconochic 

Francis Coope French 

Brevet Col. C. W. G. BieliariNon 

Lt.-G(d. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Hormaii Bolton 

Louis James Kershaw . 

H. S. Laurence 
L. E. BucAtcy 

' G. U. Bompas 
Jl. M. 8. Gubbay 
iJrGen. B. Wapshare 
t-Geu. J. M. Walter 


. . , 

OFFIOBBS OF THB OBDXR. 

Sir John Wood 

Registrar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Most Eminent Order 6f the 
Indian Empire. 

; This Order, Instituted by H. H. Queen ' 
I Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. Ist, 1878, and 
I extended and cnlargixl in 1886, 1887, 180^ 1807, 

' and 1002, is conferred for services rendered to the 
i Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Gom- 
. manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, ‘ 
■ and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomlna- 
' tions in any one year) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused - 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appuini(‘d by special statute Jan. 1st, 

: 10(M), coinmemorai.ive of the 60th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt. In India. 

The Insignia are: (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus fiowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (n) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of stiver, 
having a small ray of gold.bctwGcn each of them, 
the wliole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold uentre, having tliercoii Der Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Iloyai Efligy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /»- 
; peratrids Auspwiis^ and surmounted by an Im- 
I perial Crown gold ; {Hi) The Badgjs, consistiDg 
I of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
, having fii the ccutre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s lioyal Efligy, within a purple Circle, edged 
! and lettered gold. Inscribed Imperatrieis Aus^ 

' pieiiSf surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
! gold; (iv) Tlie Mantle is of Imperial purple 
I satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
• white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
I attached. On tlie left side a representation of 
j the Star of the Grder. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
! neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the some 
edbur (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller sixe : (6) on his left breast a star, sTmilar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to tlie Central Chancery, or If the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at deatb) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, bat of 
smaller rise, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order :^Tbe King, 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order 

Chdinsford. ^ 

' i - * 
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ttonorai^ knights Grand Commanders, 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The sx-Empetor of Korea 

dhaakh sir Xhazsl Khan, Shaikh of Moham- 
merah and Dependencies. 

Extra Kni^t Grand Commander 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomos 
H. E. Stiaikh Sir Ehasal Khan, bhujkli of 
Blbhammerah and Depeudoucius 
Dr. Sven Uedin 

The Sultan of Bhelir and Mokalla 
Prince Ismail Mirza^ Amlr-i-Akram 
Cavaliero Filippo De'Filippi 
Ocnci'al Sir luiim Shum-Shere Jung Bahadur, 
Kaiia of Nepal 


Lord Beay 

The Bao of Cutch 

Lord Lansdowne 

Lord Harris 

The Nawab of Took 

The Wall of Kalat 

Lord Sandhurst 

Maharaja of Kaiauli 

Thakur Sahib of Gondal 

Thakur Sahib of Morivi 

Sir Cteorge Faudcl-Plullips 

The Maharaj a, of Bcntarcti 

Sir Sher Muhammad Khan of PaJaiijiur 

Lord Carson of Kcddlestou 

The Maharaja of Jaipur 

The Blaharaja of Orchha 

Lord Ampthill 

Mahaiao of Bundl 

General Sir Alfred Oaselec 

The Maha Bao of Sirohi 

The Aga Xhan 

The Maharaja of Ttavancore 

Lord Lamington 

The Begam of Bhopal 

Six Edmond Elies 

The Nawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

The Maharaja of Bikaner 

The Maha Bao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

The Nawab of Bampur 

MaharaJ Sir Kishen Parshad 

Lord lurdlnge 

Lord Carmichael 

Maharaja of Kashmir 

Sir Louis Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

Lord Stamfordhain 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordan 

The Mahatana of Udaipur 

Tim Maharcda of Patiala 

The Mir of Khairpur 

The Baja of Cochin 

Lord Pentland 

The Baja of Pudukottai 

Lord Willingdon 

Maharaja of Kolhapur 

13ie Tuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayiey 

Maharaja of Dorbhanga 

H, H. the Maharaja of Jfnd 

The Earl of Bou^dshay 

Sir Michael Francis 0 ’Dw 3 'rr 

Lt.-Ool* Sir George Olaf Jtoo<>-Kep}>t'l 

Sir Gulam Muhammad All, Prince of Arcot 

W -Gen. Sir Percy Zaehariali Coac 

.H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 

The Bade of Cochin 

Sly MipiiJn Duke 


Knights Commanders (H. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Alcxj'.der Meadows Bendel 

Surg.-Gon. Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Lcppoc Cappei 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir Arthur Baron Gamock 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick B,ussell Hogg 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand » 

Sir Arthur George Maephersou 

Sir Henry Stuart Cunuinghaui 

Itaja of Luuawara 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorih 

Sir JCdward ChaTl<*s Kayil Ollivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron lachcapo 

Col. Sir Henry Rcvcoshaw ThuUher 
SirtWm. R. Brooke 
Maharaja of Gldliaur 
Licut.<Col. Sir Adclbert Cecil Talbot 
U. H. Maharaja of Ajaigarb 
Sir Henry William Bliss 
Nawab of Loharu 
Sir John Jardine 
Rear-Admiral Sir John Hext 
Sir Manchorjee Bliownaggree 
Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia 
Sir S. bJbramaniya Aiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunuingliam 
Sir Henry Evan Muivliisou James 
Sir Janies George Scott 
Sir i^awronce Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nlcliolbon 
Sir Arthur Upton Fans'hawc 
Raja Dbiraj of Shahpura 
Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
CTol. Sir Jolm Walter Ottley 
11. H. Baja of Sailaiia 

Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Youngliusband 
Major-General Sir James B. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Tongsa Penlop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Frcdric Stylos Fhllpin Lely 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 
Maharaja of Balrampur 
Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Nawab of Pabasu 
Sir Arthur Naylor Wollastou 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Nawab of Hyderabad 
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U. H. Malian jadbiiaja of Kiahangarta 
Baja of 

Sir Trevredyn Bashlelgh Wynne 
EHr Bicbiird Morris Dane 
Mahaiajadhiraja of Burdwan 
* BajaofPoonch 
Sir William Stevenson Meyer 
Sir WUbdlm SchUch 
Sir Theodore Morison 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Bobert Irvin Scallon 
Sir John David Bees 

fiaar-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Frederick WiUiam Duke 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Lieut.-Oen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Baitt Cleveland 

Iiloat.-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig 

Lient.-CoI. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DiiBoulay 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharji 

lienU'Col. Sir Henry BcauCuy Thonililll 

Sir Oangadhar»Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. Eawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Baja of Sitamau State 

BaJ Sahib Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji (Vankaucr) 

Sir Bam Krishna Gopai Bhaiidarkar 

Sir Michad Fiiose 

Bear-Adm. Sr. Colin Biehard Kcppcl 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-HUl Eardlcy-Wilmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vlckrama Tleo 
Bana Sir Sbeoraz Singh (UP) 

' .H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. Maharawat of Partabgarli 
H. H. Maharaja of Bijawar State, Buiulelkhand 
‘J Sir John Twigg 
■Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

^ ' Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis Hojiry Butlierfurd 
Drummond 

H. H. Mahuawal of Dungarpur 

Kawab Sir Bahram Khan 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

MaJ.-Gen. Sir George John Youiigliusbaud 

Sir Brian Ef^on. 

Ifaharaja of Dinajpur. ' 

Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir PEabhashankar D. Pattan 
Maharaja d Easlmba/oar 
Lieut. -Gol. Sir John Bajiisay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir FeridoonJl Jamshedji, c.s.i. 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvurayn 
His Snghness the Chief of Saintliar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Xi)eut.-Ool. Sir Percy tioks worth Sykrs 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Hawab Sir Bycd Shams-ul-Huda 
■Baja Sir Bampal Singh 
Sir Alexander Henderson DUck 
Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. Baja Sir Arjnn Slngli of Karsingarh 
Capti^ Bialik Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
^ Sir JUAert Bailey Clegg 


Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Miihadcu B. Chaubul ^ 

Sir James Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Alt Bafg 

H. H. the Bsja of Bilasjmr 

Kawab Sir Saliibziula A 1x1 til Oaiyiiln 

Sanlar fOr Shiunshrr Singh ‘ 

Hajor'Gt‘ 11 . Sir Biilcigh Gilhfrt Kgrrton 
Major-Gi ii. Sir Henry D’Urban Kcary 
Sir Gforge Ciiiiuingliaxn Bii(‘liunH«ii 
i Major- Sir William GcOrgo J^awn ncu Beynon 
■ Baja of Jtajgarh 
, Baja of Chaniha 
I Baja of Kiikct 
I Bail a of Uarwani 
i Baja of Sonapnr 
I Gapl. Baja Sir Hari Singh 
I Sir .Min Ibirry WocmI 
! Sir Hortrani Safisjnan z C'any 
• Sir Allred HamilLoii Grant 
j Tliakiir Salh-b of Bajkot 
. lit.-Col. W. .1. Biirhanuii 
I lit.-(*ol. Baja .laii'haiid of biunbagraon 
I B,‘ar- Admiral D. St. A. VVaki* 

I 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Sir Courtenay P. Ilbcc^ 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E. 

lAUrent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
j Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
I Haji Mohammad Ali Bais-ut-Tujjar. 
j Jami'S Carnithcrs Rhea Ewing. 

Saiyid Taimur-Hin-l’oisal, Sultan of Ma'-qai & 
Gmail 

lA.-Col. Ghana hhrlkra)a 
Lt.-Coh Bana Maldnrlra 
Slicik Alxlnila Bin Ksa 

Haidar Khan, CJiird of Hayat Baud, Persian 
Gulf ' 

■ Monsieur Leon Vassilievlteh Serqueie-ritcli 
Mirza Ali Karahi Kliuii Sliiija-i-K^izam 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

'i'iiomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col. Jolm il. Biv^t-Carnac 
Bobcoe Boequet 

Pierre Francois Henri Banquette 
. Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
' Sir GharlcB James Lyall 
Charles Edward Pitman 
BIchard Isaac Bruce 
! Sir Stcuart Colvin Baylcy 
I Licut.-Col. Cliarlcs William Owen 
{ George Felton Mathew 
i Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
' Maj.-Genl. Thomas Boss Church 
Thakur Blchu Singh 
I Rev. WlUiam Miller 
I Benjamin Lewis Bice 
Mortimer Slopor Howell 
Maj.-Gen. Viscount Downe 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Joseph Balph Edward John Boyle 

Bai Mcbta Punna Laljl 

The Bt. Hod. Saiyid Ameer All 

William James Maitland 

Col. Charles Wemyss Mult 

Sir Frank Forties Adam 

Frederidk Thomas Granville Walioa 
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OhMlM Bmitto Maclean 
JBmM Cavan Berkeley 

4^iir H. Hildebrand 
INr Jamea L. Walker 


J5 Barker 

LlMit.«Col. Charles Henry Bllisou Atlaiiii»ou 

Can. William Percival Tomkioa 

BertAiold Blbbentrop 

Umgton P. Walsh 

iTecemlab G. Horsfall 

Edmund Heel 

Brevet lieat.-Col. Sir George L. Uolford 
BaJ.^-Gen. L. H. E. Tucker 
Bmest Octavius Walker 
to John Prescott Hewett 
' |Jeat.-Col. Henry Percy Poingtlcstre Lflgh 
- Blr J. Bamptylde Puller 
George TMogle Rose 
Blvan Gsenpat Bol 
Sir William Tomer Tbisclton-Dyer 
MaJoriGen. G. P. L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man 
' Bertram S. Carey 
Lleat.-Gen. Sir G. L. B. Ilinhnrdson 
Paul Gregory MeUtus 
Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Camac T<Miii)le 
Edward C. S. George 
Lt.-GoL J. Manners Smith 
Col. Prank William Chattcrtoo 
Sii Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Paaulbhai Vlsiam 
Col. H. S. Jarett 
Arthur 0. Hanlrln 
Adam G. Tj^ler 
Charles E. Buckland 
Alexander B. Patterson 
Harry A. Acwortli 

Col. C. A. Porteous • 

Col. C. T. :bane 
Sir Steyiilng W. Edgerley 
Hawab Abdul Jabbar. Khun Bahadur 
Col. W. R. Yellding 
Henry J. Stanyon 
Fredmok John Johnstone 
, CoL Samuel Haslott Browne 
Dr. Bash Behail Ghosh • 

Frank Henry Cook 

Pranois Erskine Dempster 

Llent.*Col. John Sbakespear 

Llent.-Col. James John Maclpod 

Capt. Norman Franks 

Sir William Eamsbaw Cooper 

Maharaj Raiashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Sir Naoroji Pcstonji Vakil 

OoL Bussell Blcbard PuHord 

CoL> Algernon George Arnold Durand 

CoL Bobert Alexander Wauchope 

^win Darlington 

Br. Waldemar M. Haflkine 

Dr. Augustas Frederick Rudolf Hoernle 

BustamJI Dhonjibhal Mehta 

■flhatles Godolphln William Hastings 

Nhan Bahadur Mancheijl Rustamji Dholu 

CoAPohn Charles F. Gordon 

toBenJamin Robertson 

Dunoan James Macpherson 

John Campbdl Arbuthnott 

BicBiribert Warrand Carlyle 

Bcnip Cedi Ferani 

li^lbwt ^atson Joyner 


Charles George Palmer 
Lteut.-0ol. Smua John Thotneon 
Ral Bahadur Sir Blpln Krishna Bose 
P. C. H. Snow 

Hony. Lleut.-Col. Kunwar Blr Blkram Singh 

Lii ut.-Col. A. B. Minchln 

W. T. Van Somercn 

Charles StiU 

Col. H. £. McKay 

A. Izat 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Licut.-Col. J. J. Holdsworth 
Francis Jack Needham 
Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
Col. WaU> r Gawon King 
James Sykes Gamble 
I Sir George Wiliiam Forrest 
; Licut.-Col. Frank Popliam Young 
' Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
! Khan Bahadur Kazi Jalal-tid-din, Akhiuidzada, 
I oi Kandahar 
I John Stiirrock 
Jolm Sf.iiart Beresford 
Lieut. ’Col. Maicolm John Meade * 

Kdw'ard Louis Cappell 

Sir Jjaiicelot Hare 

George Moss Harriott 

Frederick George Brim ton Trevor 

Diwaii Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliyar 

Sir Walter Charleton Hughes 

Edmund Penny 

Henry Marsh 

Ueut.>Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Giirdnn 
Rai Bahadur Sir Kailash Chandra Bose 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Bertram Prior Standeii 
Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Col. John Crlmmin 

Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji Kuvarjl larapurvala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. ^ 1111am John Read Rainsford 

Col. Oswald Claude Radford 

Major-General George Kenneth Scott-Moucrleff 

Brlg-Gcncra! Thomas Edwin Scott 

IJcut.-Cul. Laurence Austin e Waddell 

Gen'Tal Asaf All Khan 

Su,badar-MaJor Sardar Klian 

Hony. Capt. Yasln Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammlck 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Rlcliard Amphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pendook Tucker 

Diwau Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswaml Rao 

Licut.-Gol. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

l.ieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henr}’ Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bat# 
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Hon. liodKfaut Mathew St. Olalr 
Sir Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo PanOiad 
Btnait MltfDfd Fiaser 

B^.-Gen. Fiancis Edward Archibald Chamloc 

Lts-Gen. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

IA.-C 0 I. Charles Arnold Eemball 

Lleut.-Col. John Hodding 

Edward Giles 

Havllland Le Mcsurier 

Robert Natlian 

Lleut.-Col. Alfred Wmiain Alcock 

Arthar Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadlsh Chandra Dokc 

Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk. of Ghilral 

Raja Miihammed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshunk 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wendeii 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai, Diwan of 
Eishangarh 

Robert Herriot Henderson 
Mir Mebrulla Khan, Raisani 
Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbasli 
Charles Henry West 
John Pollen 
Charles Brown 
George Huddleston 
Llout.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Major-General Havelock Biidsou 
Lieat.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Uannernian 
‘ Bai Batiadur Gunga Ram 
' Robert Douglas Hare 
Wmiam Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Bcwle Gordon 

Lieut.-CoL Robert Artlmr Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Peiram 

Raja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir C. Sankaian Nayar 

William Ninnis Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward Waller Btoney 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddlngton 

Ehaa Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
John dande White 
Llent.-Ool. W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Trunlnger 
Lleut.-06L Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieut-Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Blohard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
43ommander George Wilson 
’ Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
u. William Harrison Moreland 
Plrajizao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
, Snrg.-Gen. WUliam Richard Browne 
Montague de Pomeroy W'ebb 
Hugh William Orange 
^ Lieat.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Moling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
Nicholas Dodd Beatson-Bcll 
George Frederick W'illiam Thibaut 




MaJo^GeneIBl William Arthur Wata(^ 

Ool. Alain Chartler de Lotblnlere Foly de 
Lotbinlete 

Lieut.-Col. Aubrey John O'Brien 
Herbert Cuxmlngmm dogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lient.-Col. Charles Fergnson Campbell 
Brig.-Genl. Hai^ Davis Watson 
Hon. ^ Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Curt 
i Lt.-Col. Sir David Praln 
{ Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
I Sir Ibrahim Raliimtoola 

< Sir Sundar IaI 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 
! Robert Orcig Kennedy 

< Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newoomen 
i Edward Anthony Doran 

' Col. Homy Thoinas Ptiaso 
; Ueut.>Col. Malcolm Sydenliam Clarke CampbMl 
, Lient.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 


Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
! Srimant Anandrao Gaekwar Frederick Palmer 
j Thomas Henry Stllllngfleet Biddulph 

• Sttrgii.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
! Lawless 

! Licut.-Col. Alexander John Maunse Mao- 

f TAiighlin 

! George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
I Francis St. George Manmvs-Smlth 
Lieut.-Col. David Melville Babiiigton ' 

' Samuel Dlgby 

I Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Alyar Slvaswaml 
; Alyar 

• B'rancis Guy Selby 

I LieuL-Gen. William Riddell Bird wood 
■ William Herbert Dobbie 
J Ueut.-Col. John Norman MacLeod 
! Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
; Raliih Bullcr Hughes-BuUer 
i Ueut.-Ccl. Francis Frederic Perry 
' Lt.-CoL Francis Granville Bevllle 
! Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
i Lieut.- Col. Stuart HUl Godfrey 
Licut.-Coloncl Denys Brooke Blakeway 
' Maung Bab -Too 

Brigadifr-Gciioral Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconchy 

WlUiom Ellis Jai^ine 
' Thomas Corby Wilson 
Major-General Alfred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Frederick Loch HalUday 
Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spencer 
Charles Ernest Low 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
; William King-Wood 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
' Albert Claude Verrieres 
' Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Cbariyar 
! .Vlaulvi Rahim Baksh 
j Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Khan 
j Nilambar Mukharji 
; Rat Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
; Godfrey Butler Hunter FeU 
! John Newlands 
CoL James Henry Ellas Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
C6L Robert Nell Campbell 
Montagn Bherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.- Cd. Stuart George Enox 
Edgu Thurston 
Rai Bahadur Bata Singh 
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jraxnep Bennett Brunyate 
Srcdcrick James Wilson 
Besinald Edward Entboven 
C^. WUfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Besinald Hugh l^crcton 
Hrittya Gopal B:r>u 
WUQ am Locbicl Berkeley Soutcr 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Didsbary Sheppard 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjore Madava Bao Anondu Bao 
John Hubert Marsliall 
William Arthur Johns 
CSiarles Michie Smith 
. ’'lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
Lt.-Col. George Grant Gordon 
Col. Fmnk Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chdhcvix-Xivnci': 

Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Bigoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guidcr 

John Paul Warbarton 

James Williain Douglas Johnstone 

James Hcrbei-t Scabrooke 

Walter CuUey Hladgo 

Lleut.'Col. Wallace Christoplier Kaiutay * 
James Scott 

Llcut.-Col. Edward Charles itn^loy 

Bai Baiiadur l^ala Slieo Prasad 

Frederick Williain Jolinslone 

Edward Gclson Grt'gsou 

WlUiam Jialcolm Haihy 

Ool. Benjamin Wiliiam Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Ljeut.-Col. Francis Bevillc PridcaiK 

JJcut-Col. Arthur Prc&cott 'I^c^or 

Iilcat.>Col. Bamsay Frederick Ckiytou Uor :^n 

Col. Charles Macl'aggart , 

Hawab Mirza Mahdi llusaiu 
Hopetoun Aabriel Stokes 
Lieat.-Col. Leonard JJogera 
Hawab Muhammad Abdul Majid 
Ludovic Cbarles Porter 
Henry Sharp 
Arthur Veiiis 

Blahamahopadhyaya Hara Fras.^ Shashlri 
Lt.>Col. Allen McConaghey 
Mawab Euisar £han. Chief of the Magassi 
Tribe 

Bal Bahadur Biwan Jamiat Bai • 

Robert Charles Francys Volkcrs 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
MAnng Myat Tun Aung 
WUliam Buckcr Stikeman 
Edward Bobort Kaye Blunkinsop 
George Sanky Hart 


1 Ban Baja llaghimath Bao Bintcar (Gwalior) 

' Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lif ut.-Col. Hugh Roderick Stocklcy 
Major Jolin Me Ecnzic 
1. lout .-Col. Bieliard Godfrey Jones 
! . rngliirilnr Desra j Urs 
1 Lieut.-Col. Aimine ISrcreton Dew 
{ (iicut.-Col. James Bccd Boberts 
I Licid.-Col. LauTonet! linpey 

■ Col Alexander William ilacrae 
' Arl.hur llJiicst Lawson 

; Albion Jlajicumar Banerji 
I Major Frederick Fcim Elwc.i 
i Col. WiiJ-‘iJn J-Jurgess Wright 
' Ceed Arciiibahl SnsiMi 
j C.aha (sijrbaJi>h Siiigli Bed! 

I Ciil. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Col Utdieit Edward IVinbcrton Figott 
Col. William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Fiaiieib Kratinge 
Majof .hfliii Gicniiit Greig 
i ftaidar Naoioji J'lulamji 
Vala Lsiksman Merau*, Chief of Thana-Bevll 
ejamte Alnxandei Banon 
Leonard William lleynolda 

■ Chailes Aivbibuhl W'a'ker Bnsc 

."da lor Aithur l)cnn>fi Gilbert Kumsay 
iiri I -<;« ti. r.d hiiilo!]>!i lo, T. IJogg. 
j»i»Tce Langilsle- -Mooie 
ARre<i Cb.uteiton 
Major A»‘»hnr Abercroiaby Duft 
LL-Col. J<»Im Lawicneo W illiam flrcnch-Mullen 
Bernard Cosentry 
. Albert .loju, lianisnii 
Biehard ILiiniltoii Campbell 
j Kao Baliiitliir tiangaloie Pcrumal Anuaswami 
; Mud.iiiar 

: Fredeiick George Wigley 
. Prafulla Cliandia Ba> 

• (’ol. Fiam is Ktnmon’d 
. iMajoi-ti' neral Miebael Joseph Tighe 
fiieut.-( oi. William Ih'rnanl Jaints 
lJrev( t-( oloj'' ! Syd ley D’Aguilar Crooksbank 
Mdwaid Denihon Boss 
I .lolin tc ;b Cox 

Kiiau Caludiir rdiibaininiol Israr Hasan Khffn 
Bri/.-G' ii< lal KegiiiaJd O'Bryan Q'aylor 
David Waioi Aikinai: 
liai Baiiadur Pandit llarl K'iahan Kaul 
: Lieui.d •’!. Piedmiek W illiarn \Vodfihouso 
1 Major-G ueral Sir Biebard Meiiry Ewart 
.VaJor-CtMieral x^laitJaiid Cowper * 

Thiiii'.i*' Wail.'cr Arnold 
Lieni.'CoL Charles Henry Jame.s 
' Ku'i.i ri'ra .Sini.di of Dh:imi 
, Alexarnler LHIa* SUakespcai 
. Joliii liopr Simpwjti 
Major lliieli Sto’.vait 
' Minor William Glen Liston 


Eawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Baiiadur, i CoL Edwin Henrv dc Vere Atkinson 

V i-j X. -n. 1_1 4. ■ ue'nili.r Vlr.ililriV 'rulUnf. 


Jagirdar ol Bculghat 
John Henry Kerr 
CoL George Henry Evans 
Uent.*Col. Heniy Burden 
Gkx^ William Kuchlcr 
John Ghest Gumming 
Rev; John Anderson Graham 
FrnnciB Hugh Stewart 
Louis James Kershaw 
WfiUam Taylor Catbeart 
McBe<^ee Byzanjee Dadabhoy 
BntfiMiiiiay 


Waller Sraulcy Talbot 
Fniiil. Adrian l^odire 
Col. Kobert William Layard Dunlop 
rxiei3t.-C«»L >Valter James Buciianaii 
TlrEhi Keah Laba 
Balini Blm«an Gupta 
Joseph I'ereiice Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col. ^'ownlcy Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Bouse - ■ « 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Brevct-Lieut.*Coloncl Herbert de Lisle Pollard* 
Lowsley 
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Bievet-U.-Coloncl William Wilirld Bickford 
Hony. Col. John George Knowtea 
Henry Ouihbert StrcatliclU 
Lt.-Col.OeeUHaye 
WilllaiD Foster 
Lt..Col. O. K. Walker 
fiardsr Appajl Kao Sitolc Aukkur 
W. H. Arden- Wood 
Bardor Aiur Singh 
W. C. Ashmore 
Colonel B. J. Blackburn 
. P. B. Cadell 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Llent.-GQl. O. S. Crawford 
W. C. M. Buudas 
Hon. Col. V. N. Hickley 
H. F. Howard 
J. H. Lace 
L. Mercer 

Bbupendiu Nath Mlira 
A. P. Muddimau 
J. B. Pearson 
H. L. Stephenson 
Major U. B. SI. John 
J. U. Stone 

Abauiudra Nath Tagore 
C. C. Watson 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Percy James Mead 
Bobu Frosad Sarbadhikari 
Frank Charles Daly 
Sto Shams Shah, Elian Bahadur 
Hajl BukUsh Ellahic, Khan Suhib 
Frank Edwin Gwythcr 
James Oargmve OoveTut.on 
. . Jionls E. B. Cobdeii-Bamsuy 
:^WlUlam PeU Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Bangnatli Naislngh Mndholknr 
Hcbbalalu Yclanr Nanjuiidayya 
Lieut.-Cdloncl James f'urry Bobertson 
William Sinclair MarriK 
Baghunath Venkaji Sabiiis 
' Col. WUllam Molesworih 
PbiUlp Glynn Messi'iit ^ 
loiLubnal Samaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birh^y 
Mohendranath Kay 
Frank Frederick Lyall 
Ool. George James ilamjlton Bell 
Frank Currie Lowis 
Lewis Frt'iich 
Ool. Sidney Mercer Benny 
Major Walter Hugh Jelfery 
Biobard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. 1). Wilson Greig 
Handd Arden Close. 

Blchard Hugh Tickell 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slueock 
Ideutb-Ool. Fits Warren Lloyd 
Lieut. -Cdl. Arthur Leslie Jaexib 
Nawab £halr Baksh, Kliau BsUiadur 
Thoinas Summers 
Henry James Wakely Fry 
Ktran Chandra De 
k'raiik Wllllngtou C*artcr 
Charles Montague King 
Shiokh Baix Hussain, Kiian Baliadur 
Edward Bawsou Gardiner 
Cteorgo Thomas Barlow 
Fredeiipk Samuel Philip Swann 
' Berkeley John Byug Stephens 


Mir Kamal Klian, Jam of Las Bela^ Ealat 
Bear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Major-General Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu ond^ 
Kashmir) ' 

Major Frederic Gauiitlett 
Major Samuel Blchard ChristapiierB 
Colonel George William Patrick Dennys 
William P*bT Sangstcr 
Montague Hill. 

I Major Fn'drriek Marshman Bailey 
! Sahihxada Abdiis Sumad,‘Khan of Bampnr 
Cecil Bernard Cottorell 
' Alfred Windliam Lusliingtou 

■ Snleman Haji Kasim Mitlia 

‘ Captiiiii George Pridcaux MfIJett 
Kain Charnn Mitra 
IJeui.-Col. Walter 'lliomas Grhie 

■ Lic ut.-Col. Hector Travers Dennys 
i Selwyn Howe h’re.mantle 

I i^iu>i(d-din Ahmed 
Abdul Karim Abilnl Shakiir Jamal 
i:i‘eil Charles Stmifart Barry 
I John Fn'dorick Griming , '' 

lit.-Col. Benjamin HoUo^vay 
Brevei'Li.-CoI. (lyril Mosley Wagstafl- 
Arihilr KolxTt Anderson 
Col. diaries Henry Cowic 
; Kim\v;ir Muharaj Singh 
David Petrie 

' Godfrey (Jharles Deiiliam f 

I Lt.-Ck>l. Charles Joseph Windham 
. Jlerlx'it Gi'orge Chick 
; Lt.-Col. Charlo.*! Henry Dudley Bydcr 

• Geoffrey F. deMuiitmorcuey 

i Baja Praiab Singh of All Kajpur 
Major- Ge neral Ver(‘ Bonamy FVmc 
I l.i( iii.-Col C;eeil John Lyons AUanson 

• Chiinilal Hari i/til Setalvad 

• Jolm Andrew Turner 
iSuresU Ibasad Sarbadhikary 

.lolm Norman Taylor . 

Khiui Ittiliadiir Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Lionel Linton 'J'omkins 
Dongles Miirsliall Straight 
Jloti diund 
Matthew liunhT 
Jolm Turn on Wliitty 
Moses Mordt'cal Simeon Giibbay 
biei:t.-C>ol. C. A. MiisiiraU-Williams 
Jla ja Bliagwat JLij Bahadur Singh of Sobawal 
Lt.~Col. llobcrt Charles Mac Watt 
<.'iOrge Paris Dick 
Horatio Norman Bolton 
Jlajor William Jolm Keen 
i.i*,'iit.-CoI. William MaglU Kennedy 
Sheikh Macibul Husain 
brigudier-Gcucral Cyril Harconrt Hoc 
Grigadicr-Gencrul Offey Bohun Stovjn FVUrlCB 
Shore. 

fii<.ut.-Cul. George Sim Ogg. 

Licut.-Col. Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 

ikiminander M. W. Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cunllflc 

Gvelyn BiTkeley Howell 

( 'oloucl WlUiam Montague Ellis 

Itaja Vengonad Vasudeva Baja 

Ucnt.-Col. James Jackson ’ 

James Anderson Dickson McBalo 

liao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Sathe 

Christopher Addams-WTlllams 

Bai Bahadur Banshidhar Bancrjl 

Hammett Beginald Clode Halley 

Bobmi Thomas Ihmdas 
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I* Egecton Purv«g 

^iUlhiir^Biadley Kettlcwdl 
* ~*i1lamSarRii Dus 

1 Bahndur Mian MuhaTnmad Shaft 
~mcr Thornton 

jewart^ddlemiss 

Major ErndiTlck IT'Viimn White 
-i rimt Loader Maffcy 
Dimi Bahadur Tlwarl Cbhajiiram 
Seth CSiandmnl DhuiUia 
Steoait Edmund Pears 
WflUam Nawton Maw 
Jobn Edward Webster 
Oapt. A. G. J. Macllwalne 
'Btig.-General H. A. K. Jennings 
1A.-Ool. T. G. Peacocko 
Major E.J.Molli8on 
AVOTy 

Oaptaln E. W. Huddleston 

Maj* OQd Brevet-Col. Diehard Alcxandir Strrl 

X<t.-Clol. J. W. B. Mejewether 

Ool. W. G. L. Beynofi 

Lt.-Gol. d*^rev Charles Brown low 

Brevet Lt.-Gor. C. Evelyn Ja-aehman 

K, W. Bullard 

Biovet-Lt.-Col. P. W. Badcliftc 

E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Cleric! 

•fCol. A. K. Eawlins 
[ajar Amrose Boxwell 
I<t.-Col. N. K. Kadcliffe 


Major William GllHt 
WIIIl “ 


llUam John Keith 
HOnry Miller 
G. B. Power 
Bobert Eisklne Holland 
Lt.-Col. James Graham Ilojel 
Col. John Farmer 

A. J. W. Eitchin , 

W. B. Qourlay 
W. S. C0utt8 

iThMi Bahadur Muhammad Azi 7 -ud-din Husain, 
Saheb Bahadur, 
lit .-Col. Westwood Konnan H 
(Tern.) Major R. S. F. Macrae 
Charles Augustus 7*cgart 
Major B.. E. H. Grlllith « 

P. A. Churchward 
Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 
Bao Bahadur Appajl Gonesb J)andckar 
Charles Francis Fitch • 

M. T. Young 
8. M. Burrows 
F.J. Hartog 

Captain Drury St. Anbyn Wake 
Lt.«Col. (Tem.-Ool.) H. A. Youug 
.Col. Norbome Kirby 
Iit.-Col. J. H. Dickson 
Commander W. B. B. Douglas 
Xt.-C61. Hugh Alan Campion 
lit.-Ool.W.E. R. Dickson 
Ifajor William Edmund l^'e 
' Miuoi (^mpy. Lt.-Gol.) S. M. Bice 
' lA.-Col. C. B. Stockes 
Major E. B. Oillett 
ld9orB.C. Withers ^ ^ 

Ci^. tTem. Major) Edmund Walter 
Cbptaln Duncan Willfiim Wilson 
Sylvester Grlmston 

‘■'jW intop Bavlev 


Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hlgnell 
Denys de 8anmarez Bray 
Henry Phillips Toillntou 
•lamoR MacKcnna 
Edward Listfii* 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Siithorland 
Reginald Isidore Roheit. Claney 
Arthur Willsteed Cook 
Thomas Eyebron Moir 
.lames Creriir 

llenr ' Robert Crnsthw'aite 
Hilary Lushiiigton Holman-Hiint 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Bal Brhadur HarJ Ram Gnciika 
Taw SLin Ko 

Dewaii Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luitman 
Paonaskar 

.fivanji .lanislicdji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnarajapuram Pallegondal 
Piittann.*i Clu'tty 
Lf.-Col. .lohn Andi'rsoii 
Robert CloAor .luqiK't 

Majoj (temporary Jifi.-Col. ) Ralpi) Eliis Carr* 
JJall 

l.t.-Col. (Tempy. Col. AIex:jnd<T Hierom) Ogllvy 
Spence 

M.-Col. riiatles Albert Edmond O'Meara 
Lf.-Coi. (hxlliey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-(!ol. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Cliie) Engineer Thomas lleury Knight 
Iloriy Seymour Hoyle Piikinnton 
.lames Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
M:ij. I>u\id Jioekiiart Kobortson Lgrimcr 
.Maj. Tereiiee lliimplircy Ki‘yes 
Captain Harold Hay 'J’liorburii 
liieiit. (Tempy- Captain ) Gcmrgc A. Lloyd ^ 
Captain Khan Muhammad Akbur Khan 
Mulii-iid-din Khan, .Sardar Bahadur 
>laj.-Gon. Sardar Katha Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Ceii. Sardar Pooraii Singli. Bahadur 
lit.-Col. Cirdh.'ir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
lAi.-Coi. J I aider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Tempy. Cajit. i’hiiip Ja.'nrs Crifilths Pipon 
'J'emoy. Capt. (Veil Sutlierland Waite , 

.Major .lames Aiiwwojth Yates 
(.'apfaiii Arnold Tnlhot Wilson 
M;iJot David Munro 

Reverend William Robert Park * 

Bievrl -Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrlc 
Coiniiiiinder Hubert. McICcnzio Salmond 
U.-Col. Felix Oswald Nevvtou Mell 
'I'empy. iJony. lA.-Col. Seabumc Guthrie Arthur 
May Moeiis 

T, t.-Col. Bholn Naulh 

(\tptuin Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 

U. -Col. Eknath Hath! 

Jhjjor (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 

Knox 

Col. .lames ArchilMild Douglas - 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

.lohn Henry Owens 

Jfarry St. Jolm Bridgcr Fhilby 

Major Lewis Ci^eii AVamtufT 

Captain Cyril Penrose Paige * 

Maharaja Tashi Namgyul, Alaharaja of Sikkim 

Siio Kawn Kiao lutalcng 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

.lames Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Horebandrai Vishindas 
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IA.-C 0 I. Bava Jiwan Single 

Thomas Byan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland 

Aiif^stus Henry Deane 

Lt.-Ool. William Byain Lane 

Harry Nelson llescltinii 

Alexander Langh y 

lA.-Col. Heiiry Smith 

Lt.-Gol. Fraiieis William Ifallowcs 

Major KtJiiry ('oddiiigton limv/u 

Kobert Colqoliouit Jtoylu 

Lewis Wynne ]Taitli‘y 

Raja Sayyid Aim Jaiar, T.ilnqilar oi IM* 

Rai Biiliadur Pandit Doiiin.tlh 

•Hiala Sri Mansingliji Sni.ij smliji 

Khan liahudiir Jvlian Alim.nl Sii.iit 

Asslstiint Surgeon Kidai N.dh ha'- 

Brig.-Genoral John Latham Uom' 

Lt.'Col. Roger Lloyd lveiivi«.n 
Lt.-Col. Ilngh Augustus Keppel L'oul'Ii 
Tempy. Major John Arnoii! Walliiii'-oi 
Captain Edward William Cfiaih s AolI 
Nawab Nawab Ali Cliaudliui i 
C. F. Do I A l<’os.se 
H. U. A. iM^in 
B. M. Sainuelsou 
W. F. Holms 
G. II. Collier 
T. F4merwin 
J. Ghobul 
A. W. 1 im 
Rainy 

iBiBjjrG.II. Willis 
' Lt.-Col. E. A. JC. Newman 

E. 0. Byland 

F. W. Baiu 
J. Desmond 
J. B. Jacloson 

J. R. Henderson 
Sardar Gumain Singh 
Kunwar Unkar Si ugh of Koii 
Dr. C. A. Barber 
N. H. Wadia 

Raja Raian Sen Singh of Baiisi 
Brlg.-Goneral It. G. Strange 
Biig.-Qem>ral R. IVi. Pooic 
Brlg.-Gonml C. F. 'JViiipUT 
Ooi. A. J. Caruaiia 
Ll^Col. H. Austen Smith 
Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Ikniiadv- 
Captain S. D. Vale 
A. C. McWatt''r.s 
' Major D* IH 1*011 
Major B. T. Rich 
A. yi^ih^iyaT 
Sar^i^Kirrnan AH Khan 
Qadir Bakah ||^an 
Jb K. Bicrnackl 
^cWrgeon-General V. llehlr 
■^rtg-.General A. £. U. Drew 
'‘Brlg.-Gener;tl 11. F, Sof«.bio 
t Lt-Col. X. G. Blois-Johiison 

f ;* Officees of the Order. 

SeeretofF, J. B. Wood 
RapMiw. Col, Sir Douglas Dawson 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

Tills Order was instituted Jan. 1, 187S, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaiieously 
created Order of the Indian dSmpiro. It con- 
sf&ts of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Koval Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
(‘onspicuous oftlecs in connection^ with India. 
Ikadge, the royal cipher in jewels within an OViri 
Mirnioimt(‘d 1)y an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to .I 1 ) 0 w of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

TIITi: KlXG-EMPEllOE OF INDIA. 

V 

Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
n. M. (Jueeii Alexandra 
; !I. M. the l^iiecn of Norway 
Jl. JL If. tiie IVincess Royal 
I 11. R. TI. the ]*rmccs8 Victoria 
; n. 11. 11. the Princess Christian of Scheleswig- 
lloMein 

11. R. H. the Princess Ijouisc (Duchess .of 
' Argyll) ^ 

If. R. II. Princess Henry of Battcuberg 
11. 1. . 111(1 R. II. th(^ Dowager Duchess of 
S.i.\c-l’ubuig and Gotha 
II R. II. the JVuchcKs of Albany 
n. R. H. the Dticiit'ss of Cumberland 

II. R. H. the- Princ^*ss Frederica Baroness of'\ 
' Von I'ani'l-Kaniiningeii 

II. II. 1ft the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
.Mccklenbiiig-Strelitz t 

11. J. & 11. Tl. the Grand Ducliess Cyril of Russia 
TL Tl. 11. tim Hereditary Princess of Hobenlobe- 
Lai'griiburg 

JI. R. n. the Crown Priuccss of Sweden 
II. R. II. the Pri^^eess Patricia of Connaught 
H. II. H. the Princess Victoria Flizabeth 
AlI^:a^tine Charlotte, Hereditary FriiiccBS of 
.'•a.vOlriningeu 

II '*’11. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
JlolM(’in 

H. li. Hie Princess Marie-Louise of Schlcfwlff- 
Holstein 

I’-voness Kinloss 
. I -owager Countess of Mayo 
lady Juno Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
! Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
i J.ady Tcinplc 

, Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Di^ 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerin and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spenccr-ChurcblR 
Baroness Rcay 

H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Masehioness of Lansdownfi 
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BAKmeBS Harris 

&• H. Bfabarani of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Miaharani Saliib Chiniua Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. BanI Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

La^ George llamiltou 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Ifortbcote 


2fora Henrietta; Countess Boberts 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary ICatherinc, Lady Lockhart 

Baronnss Ampthill 

Till* Lady Willingdon 

Countess of Min to 

Marchioness of Crewe 

IL H. Begum of Bhopal 

n. H. Maharani Shri Hundkonvarba 


THE KAISAR 1 HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1000, tlie 
preambio to the Iloyal Warrant — which 
was ameiidcd in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows : — “ Whereas We, piking into Our 
Boyal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consiiicr;itiou the ex- 
pediency of dist.iiiguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Lluyal favour: Now* for 
the puniOBe of attaining an end so de^iiabJe 
as that of thus distinguisliing siicti services 
aforesaid. We have in'.! iinud und creat^Ml, 
and by those presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
now Decoration.** 'Fhc decora tion is stviul 
"The Kaisar-i-lJiiid Medal for rublic Ser- 
yioe in India** and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval sfiaiu'd Budge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the Eirst Class and in 
eilvcr for the Second Claiss — with llie Iloyal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse tiie 
* words " Haisar-i-Ilind for Public Service 
In India ;*' it is siispeudi'd uu tln^left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

Abdtts Samad Klicn of Rampiir 
Ahmad, Ehaii Baliudur Qazi Uiialil-nd-Di:i 
Allnut, The llcv. Sainuci Scott 
Amarchaiid, Kao Bahadur llaiunarayau 
Amp thill, Margaret, Baronet 
Anderson, The Jtev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Barber, Benjamin llussell ^ 

Barnes, Major Emest 

Basu, Sir l^las Chandra, Biai Baliadiir 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Bebk, Miss Ernmn. Josei>hiue 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles TJiomhiil 

Benson; Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
il^andari, Bai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bhavnagar. Mabaiani of, , 

Bljnl, Uanl Abhayeswaridebi of 
Biks^, Maharaja of 
Biugley, Major Genertil Alfred 
Blwalkar, Saidar Parasliram Krlshnarao 
Bc^, Max Carl Christian 
. Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, Captain B. H. 

Percy Brooke 

' Biay, Denys DeSanmares 
Broadway, Alexander 
Bcoini, Bey. A. B. 

Brawn. Bey. W. E. W. 


Bninti 1 , James Forest 
Bucliariaii, Bov. John 
Burn, lliclK'ii I 

Burnett, G(‘iif:ral Sir Cliarles John 
Cjiliiau, Denis 

(JampbeiJ, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campion, Jolm JVlontriou 
**nrletou, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Latly 
Cannichaid, Lady 
Jajlei, Jjilwarci Clark 
Chandra, It.*!! Balhidur Ilari Mohan 
i'Jiapniai), B. A. B. 

Uliattcrloii, Alfred 

Cluiiidliuri, Baja Sarat Chandra Bai 

Chetiy, Dewan Bahadur H. 1\ Puttanna 

Cliiii.ui, ArdesUir Diusliaji 

Chituavis, Sliankar Madho 

Coldhtrjam, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Copt land, Thi‘odore Bejifcy 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frexlcrick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

<?ronrlj, H. U. 

Culloii, Rev. Dr. Peter 
Dane, l^ady 

Darblianga, Maharaja of 
Das, Llarn Saran 
Davies, -Arthur 
David'S, Mrs. Jiidwin 

Daw<«on, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deiuic, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
dcljotbinicrc, Lieutcuaiit-Colond Alnin c, Joly 
Dewas (Junior Brunch), Raja of 
Dliar, Her Highness the Banl Bahiba Lttxmlba 
P.ivar of 

DMugra, Dr. Behai 1 La 
jhiLent, Jules Emile 
Dy.soii, i'oloiicl 'L'homas Edward 
ICaiJo, The Hou'ble Sir Archdale 
Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Ferurd, Mrs . Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs. E. J. (witii'Oold Bar) 

Francis, Edward Biddiam 
Gandhi, Moliandas Earamchand 
Gho.sal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Giuzebrook, N. 8. 

Gl'‘un, Henry James Heamoy 
Goozaga, Bov. Mother 
Graham, The Bev. John Anderson 
I Graham, Mrs. Hate 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Guilford, The Bev. E. (with Q^d Bar) > 
Gwalior, Maharaja of * 

Gwytber, Uent.- Colonel Arthur 
Halm, The Bev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick BaUbur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
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HunUton; Halor Sobert Edward Archibald 
HanreBt|,];dettt.*Ooloiiel Herbert de Vere 
Hndedey* The Bev. Alfred Herbert 
HodgBon. Edward Maradcn 
Hoeck, Bev. Father L. V. ' 

HbBan, W. J. Alexander 
HolaemeM, Sir Thomas William 
Walter 

Howaidi BIib. Oabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Bev. B. A. 

Hnaband, Major James 
Hatohinson, Sir Sydney Hatton Cooper 
Hutchinson* Major William Gordon 
Hutwa, The MaharanI Joan Manjari Euari of 
Hyteii, ICrs. Amina 

Irme, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walt<‘r 

Ifmail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

JaMooiL Bev. James Chadwick 

James, Lioatenant-Colonc] Charles Henry 

Jankibal 

JoBcidiine* Sister 
Eapar. Baja Ban Bihari 
Kelly, The Bev. E. W. 

King, Mrs. D. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Bilopm, Dr. Louis 
Knox, Lady 
Ko, Taw Bein 

Kotharl, The Hon'ble Mr. Jehangir Hormusjl 
Kunveiba, Her Highness Shrl Nuud, MaharanI of 
Bbavnagar 

Lamb, The Hon*ble Sir Bichard Amphlctt 

Undsay. D'Arcy 

*'~g, Mibb Cattiarinc Frances 

Hvett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Vemey 
WUfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 

e, Xyall, Frank Frederick 
Lyons, Surgeon-General Bobort William Steele 
^ MMHiean, Bev. J. H. 

i;...MaewatttLleatenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
av Bao, Vlshwanath Fatankar 
unavan Bair, Dr. T. 

hdl Husain, Kawab Mirza 

Ifffomw d AJmal Kltan, Hakim, Hazik-ul-Mnlk 
^Malegaon. BaJo of 
MalvT Trlbhuvandas Narottamdos 
Haneckchond, Seth Motllol 
Mann, Dr. Hivold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr« Francis 
St. George 

Maiy of St. Paula, Bev. Mother 
" a, Herbert Frederick 
Ison, Major Bobert 
hry, Colonel James 

, The Bev. William 

Mlnto', BDuy Caroline 

^Pusaln Khou, Khan Bahadur 
Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thorese 
Munayt Geome Bamsay 
Naidu, Mrs. Arojini 
Nkaak Ohand 

Kaffanan, Dr. Temulil BhikaJI 
jiantiilihfatfa, Her Highness the Banl Shiv Eazi« 

' - wax Sahlbaof 
; Hepalla,BantofTebri 
Dr. Arthur 

/>evB,Dr^ame8t. ^ 

' Mewton, Dr.‘ Heniy Maityn 
"-Nlchol^.tlie Bev. Dr. Gharies Alvord 
IMiflhelioii Sir Frederick Augustus 


Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

O'Bvrne. Ctarald John EvamnUst 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 

O'Donnol, Dr. Thomas Joseph , 

O'Meara, Bfajor Eugene John ^ 

Pandit Sitaram Narayan 
Panna, MaharanI of 
Paianjpye, Bagbonath Purshottam 
rrasad, Lt.-Col. Kant a 
Pfdicy, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
IViinell, Mirrt. A. M. 

Phrlps, Edwin Ashby 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poynder, Licut.-Co]oncl John Leopold 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
lleynolds, Leonard William 
Bklimond, Mr. Thomas 
Bivington, The Bev. Canon, C. 8. 

Robson, Dr. Bobert George 

Bondy, The Very Rev. The Abbe Noel 

Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Rcinhold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babii Uarendra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Hailana, Raja of 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sanderson, Jiady 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 


Semple, Lieut .-Colonel Sir David 

Si*lh Jay Dayal 

Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Samnei 

Shepherd, Rev. James 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. > * 

Sheppard, William Dldsbury 

ShlUidy. the Rev. John , 

Shore, Lieut .-Colonel Robert 

Shoiibridge, Major Charles Alban Grevis 

Singh, MunshI Ajlt 

Singh, Jiaja Bhagwun Bakbsb 

Singh, Eiii Uira 

Singh, Raja Kamaleahwarl Pershad 
Sinha, Puruendu No rayan 
Site Baf 


Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
SmiCii, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edwaid 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
St. Leger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, liobert 
Stokes, Dr. William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat Euar, Rani Sahlba 
Tabard, The R(!V. Antoine Marie 
Talatl, Edalji Doiabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Haby undsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Tucker, Major William Hanoocik 
Turner. Dr. Jbbn Andrew 
TyndMe-BtococL The Bew. Cedi Boile 
Tyrrel, Major Jasper Bobert Jolj 
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' Viiiidyke, Frederick Begfawld 
I'^^VEUgDui, Lleut.-Coloncl Josepk Ctiarlee 
: , StOBlke 

s yenugopala, Baja Bahadur 
' . Vemon, Mrs. Margaret 
Victoria, Sistet Mary 
^ Wadbwau, The Bani Sahib Slfca Bai of 
Wadia, Hormasji Ardeshlr 
Warner Bev. Paul 

Wake, laeut.-Coloiiri Edward St. Aubyn 
. ._^(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
"Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward, Mafor Ellacott Lcamon 
Watenious& Miss Agnes May 
Westcott, Th(^ Bt. Bcv. Dr. To--. 

Wheeler, The Bev. Edward AIbntaguc 
Whitehead, Mis. J. 

. Whltton, The Bev. David 
’ Wilkins, Colonel James Sutherland 
Wilkinson, Ueut.-ColoTiel Edniiiud 
WUUngdon, The Lady 
Wilion-Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
^ Wood. Arthur Bobert 
Voung. The Bev. John Cameron 
' Vounghusbond, Arthur Dclaval 
' Vounghusband, Licut.-Col. Sir Funcis Edward 

Bedplents of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Path Moulvl Saiyed 
Abdul Qhanl 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhal 
Abdul Kadir 

, Abdul Majid Khan, Colonel Muliammad 
' Abdul Majid Bhan 
Abdur Babim ^ 

Abdur Bazsak lUian, Subadar 
Advani,*Motirain Showkiiam 
Advaoi, Mis. Motiram 

Agba Mohained £halil-Bin>Moliamcd ITaiim 
Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 
AU Shabash, Shaikh 
Allen, Bey. Frank Van 
Amar Nath, Lala ^ 

Amar Biogh 
Anastasie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 

Andrew, The Bev. Adam • 

Anscomb, Major Allen Mcllcrs 
Antia, Jamshcdjl Merwanji 
Apte, Earl Naiayan 
ytakwlth. Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
, 'Augustin, The Bev. Father 
Xnog. Mrs. tD"- 

Hnsain, Bban Sahib Mir 
Madxi Paisbad 

' B^er. Honorary Major Thomas 
Msnerjl, j^fessor Jamlni Nath 
Dr. Charles 

' Bfoat. Blsaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
BeiSay, M]!B. Edith Martha 
V^Baidsley, Miss Jane BlisBett 
Smniett, Miss Maude 

• BMtoiit Mrs. cv DU ■* 

.Blnr, JCaung Km 

" y. Ideiriw-Colonel Edward Charles 
^ — ^.NleliolaaDodd 4 

" >BegMdiiB « 


Beet, James Theodore 
BevlUc, Lleat.-Colonel Francis GranvUts 
Bhagwandas, BalZaoerbal 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bliide, Baojl Jonardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdban 
Tiiliaii Lai 
Birj Biharl Lol, Babu 
Bishcsiiwar Nath, Lala 
! fiiBW iS, Babu Anonda Mohan 
, Blackham, Lieut-Goloiiei Bobert James 
, Blackwood, John Boss 
j Blake, 'Iho Bev. William Heiiiy 
i Blenkiiisop, Edward Bobert Kaye 
i Bolster, Miss Anna 
‘ Borrah, Baliiiaruyao 
. Bose, Miss Kiroth 
' Bose, Miss Mona 
ISotting, \V. IL 
Bowen, Griffith 
, Bnihinuijand, ruiiclit 
Bmiuler, Mri?. Isabel 
Bray, l^atty 

Bremner, Lt.-Coi. Arthur Grunt 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Bcv. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown. Dr. Edith 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
I Gain, Mrs. Sarah 
i Caleb, Mrs. M. 

; Campbell, The Bev. Andrew 
I Campbell, Miss Kate 
, Campbell, Miss Susan 

■ OainplH‘11, Miss Mary Jane 

. Campbell, The Bcv. Thomas VJnccut 
; Carr, Aliss Emma 
; C«rr, Thomas 

Gossels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
' Cattell, Major Gilbert Landalc 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
I Chamberlain, TJie Bev. William Isaac 
I Cluinuler, The Bcv. John Scudder 
I Chaudhiiri, Puma Cliuudra 
; Chaiidhuri, F. S. B. 

■ Gliirag Din, Seth 

' CMiunilal ^IheJabhai Shall 
• Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
I Churchward, P. A. 

I Chye, Leong 
Clauccy, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 

' Clerkc, Honorary Aiajor Louis Arthur Heniy 

■ Cluttcrbuek, Peter Henry 
Coombs, George Osw'ald 
CoomhoB, Joslab Waters 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthom, Miss Alice 

I Corti, The Bcv. Father Fanshi, S. J. 

I Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles Gcoige 
Gumming, James William Nlcol 
Cummings, The Bev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Bev. William 
Dadabhov, Mis. Jerbanoo 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles- Vernon 
Damu Bev. George James 
, Das, Bam, Lala 
I Das, Lala 
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j Dr. Dina Katb Pritha 

DawOt Miss PSUen 
Dawson, His. Charles TTutton 
Deano^ Gsoxgo Arebihald 
Dcodnar, Gopal Kristma 
Deojl, Hast Ahmed, Kliae Bahib 
deSantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphraaia 
Desmond, J. 

Dc Wachtcr, Pathcr PraiicK Xa\i( r 
DeweStLient. >0010061 Prcdcrick Josept) 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dllsliad BeRUxn 
Dtp Singh, Thakur 
Dodson, Dr. E. J. 

Douglas, The Rev. John 
Dun, Maung Ke 
Pandas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta llarnam 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldcrscy 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lleut-Coionel Edward Arnold 
Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The llcv. John Corrdig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
Faridoonjl, Mrs. Dilla 
Fairer, Miss Ellen Margaret 
Fanand-l-Ahinad, Elian Jiahndur, Kuzj 
HCronch, Llout.-Colonel Thomas 
■jilimnii Thomas Charles 
j^Fleming, James Francis 
p Fletcher, Miss 
. ^ Forman, The Rev. Henry 
V Fox, Alfred Charles 
' Fiances, Bister Jane 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fieynet. The Rev. Father Etienne 
_Fy»on, Hugh 
iGaJlar, Mrs. Shlvagaurl 
GaLbibai, Ba] 

Gandby, Mr. Postonjl Jamsctjl 
Garthwaite, Liston 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Gilman, Edward F. Reuben 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Ooenka, Baljnatb 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm Gooi;;' 

Goodbody. Mrs. 

Gwman, Patrick James 

OMwanu, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhiiipat Adliik ir 

Govindal Lai, Lala 

Gowaidhuodas, Chatrabliiij 

Govlnd Lai, Lala 

Giantk Lleut.>Oolonol John Weymis 
Giant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, BQss Marla Alice 
Gray, ^s. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greeny, Peter Mawe 
Greenfleld, Miss R. 

'Oriessen. Albert Edward Pierre 
. GuUtfoidi'Tbe Rev. Henry 

* .Mr. Donglas 

libak Raghunath 
_ gPet 
llnabh Malik 


' Hanraban, W. O. 

' Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tullls 

Hart, Miss Louisa 

Harvey, Miss Rose « 

llatcli, Miss Sarah Isabella 

Haworth, Major Lionel Bcrkdey Holt 

Hayes, Mias Mary l.avima 

llendr^rsun. Miss Agues 

Hick man, Mrs. A. 

Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, ^.ndrew Frank 
Hill, Eiiott 
Hill, ilfiiry Francis 
Hoft, Bister, W. J. K. 

Hui'fnian, 'J’Jie Kov. Father John, S.J. 

Holbrooke, Major sioniarJ Frederick Roper 

lloldru. Major Hyla Napier 

Holland, T)r. Henry Tristram 

ITom.T, Charles John 

Hope, Dr, Chark'S Henry Standish 

Jloi)kyiis. Mrs. K. 

Iluglios, Frank John 

11 on ter. Honorary Captain James 

Hiitehisoii, Dr. John 

Ibrahim, Moulvl Muhammad 

] hsan All 

Jackson, Mrs. K. 

.l^l'•k^ol^ Mt'.. Emma 

.laiji'c Bill (Mih. l\ tit) 

.laiiiath, Alai Pandit 
Jambusarval.i, A. Uarg()%anda8 
Jivauaiukin 

,lo*‘l'’kar, Itao Rahadur Oanesh Vcnkalcsb 
John. Rev. Brother 
.foliiiston. Augustus Viedoiiclc 
.lolinstonc, Airs. Rosalie 
.Tones, TliwvRev. .h)liii ih‘ter 
.bmes, 'J’lic Rev. Itoberr. 

.iones, The ReA’. John Pengwwn ‘ 

Jo'hi, Mr. Iv.i..liavlal Dui'ga!:liankai 
Jo'hi.N. AT. 

Trimbak Woman 
.Htss, Miss F. 

Prasad, Lala 
•iuilu, C. It. n 
Jniig, Sher, Ehan Bahadur 
Fra.^iiid, Mrs. 

•I wala Singh, Sirdar 
■ KuliVnav.'^, A,7.uin Eesarlihan 
: Kauow, Yusuf 
Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
K.'irve, Dhonilo Keshav 
i.eep.o, Miss H. 
i ivelavker, Aiiss Krishnabal 
‘ Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
; Kcr, Thomas 
. Kharshedjl, Miss S. E. 

I Khujoorina, NadlrshaJi Nowrojee 
' Kidar Nath, l^ala 
King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, J.Akshman Eashinath 
latchin, Mrs. M. 

tCnollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, MuUa Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut. -Colon el Frederick AugMl 

Christian 

Ettglob Mias Anna Sarah 
Eyaw, Maung 
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laJJeBam 
Lang, John 

Langbonie, Frederick James 
Lankestcr, Dr. ArUiur Colborue 
lAnghUnt MisB L. H. M. 
lAwrcncc, Camajn 110111^' Bundle 
Lawrence, Beflry Stavdey 
Leslle-Jones, Leyccstcr ILudson 
Lloyd, Miss Ellissabcih 
ILiOcko, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Land, George 
Lynch, Miss 0 . H. 
l^Allstcr, The Rev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
MMkenzic, Howard 
Mookinnon, Miss Grace 
Maclcod, Lieut.-Coloiicl John Norman 
Mackellar, Dr. Margaret • 
Hacnagbten, Hon. Elorrneo Marj' 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
BSacphail, Miss AlewiTulrina Mat ikla 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexaiid(‘r 
Madan, Mr. Rustamjl Honiiasji 
Maddox, Licut.-Coloucl UhIoIi Henry 
Maddey, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srimati 
BCaliommcd Allan ur Hhati 
Malden, J. W. 

Maitrn Bahu Blmban Mohan 
Mallik, Saslii Bliusan 
Maracan, EsmaiJ Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sifter 
Marie, Sister 

Maricr, The Rev, Frederick Lionel 
Mary of St. Vincent, SistcT 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Blosani, Rustam Pcstonjl 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph Jaiiics • 

McGregor, Duncan 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
MUl, Mish C. R. 


Blitcheson, Miss 

Blitia, Rajeswar ^ 

Mitter, Mrs. • 

Bloena, BIrs. Agnese Swettenham 
Mohammed Khan 

Moltra, Akhoy Kumar ^ 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora I<ouisa Truslovo 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Morris, Major Robert Lee 

Bldtilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mndall, Yolappakkam Daivasigomcni Than- 
davaroyan 

Mudallar, Bangalore Pcrumal Annaswami 
Muhammad Yusuf, Sliams-UMTlnma, Khan 
Bahadur 

Mukbarjl, Babu .Togendra Nath 
Mukhaiji Babu Nageudra Nath 
Muller. BOSS Jenny 
MuiUDhar 

Mmidiy, Edwin Joseph 


E abl Baksb 
Kag,BfiB.Sa8lMnkhl 
yaTmullah, Mohamed 
Maouffl Abbo 


I Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 
Narayan Pershad, Babu 
; Narayan Singh, Sardar 
• Nariman, Khan Bahadur Blandrji SbarBOdjl 
j Narpat Siugli, Babu 
> NasruUa Kiian, BCirza 
. Norris, Miss Biargaret 
: 0 *jV 1 anng Po 
O'Brien, Major Edward 
! O’Conor, Brian Edward 
' O’JIrra, Miss Margaret 
Oid, Frank Shepherd 
Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
. OiT, , A iolplie Ernest 
I Orr, James Peicr 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
Out ram, The Rev. A. 

' Owen, Captiin Robert James 
Owen, C. Jt. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sur.dar 
P.iliii, Al.'ijor Randle Jlarry 
I’andit, Vasiidra RAmkrislina 
Parhati Bai, Mussamniat 
Park. The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Brws Ada Emma 
R.ouald 

Patel, Jiarjorji Dorabjl 
Patel, Jroiia 
P.tthak, Vitiial Narayan 
; l\atliak. Ram Sahai 
Paterson, Bliss Rachel 
Patrick. SIsUt 
P eiToy, Rev. Father 
P. r>h‘ad. Pundit ’riialair 
Pennell (nee Sorabji), Blrs. Alice Maude 
Peters, Licut.-Colonel Charles Thomas 
Pi ltigrew, The Rev. 'Wniiani 
ni:»dk( , V. K. 

IMiailbus, Miss Rob(j Margaret 
Phelps, Bfrs. Bfaudo Blarlon 
Pi<>rcc, Miss Ada Louise 
PiJlay, ChinnaTipa Singaravalu 
Phiiiey, Major John Charles Digby 
I'hilo, Miss Freciosa 
IMowdcii, J^t.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
J'owell, John 

J’r.ablni, Anantrao Raghiinath 
Prasad, Capt. Tulsi of Nepal 
J’riblidarf Shcvakrain 
Prife, 'Pile Jtev. Eiisiace Diddnson 
Priclcaux, Frank Wiiick worth AusUoe 
Piirshotamdas Thakurdas 
I Pyo, Maung 'i’et 
; Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Rai Chaudhuri. Parbati Sankar 
R a ikes, Mrs. Alice 
Bait. Miss Helen Anna Blacdonald 
Baj Bahadur, Pandit 
Kaj' iidra Pal, Tika Rani 
Ram, Mr. Bhagat 
Ramebaudra, Dajl 
Raiugopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Smgb, M.v.o. 

Ranade, Birs. Ramabal 
Ran jit Singh 
Rattan Ghand 
Rfittanai Mulji 
Raushan Lai 
I Bay, Harendra Nath 
Bay, Babu Sarat Chandra 
I Baza All Khan. Sardac 
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Beed, Lady Lilian 

Blcbaidaon, Bn. Oatherinc Stuart 

Blta, Btiflanl Bdwatd 

Bobm, Oaptahi Charies Stuart Hamilton 

BobinaoDf James 

Lleut.-Colonel William Henry 


Boeke, Captain Cyril B. A. Spcnccr 
' Eoe, Gblonel Cyril Haroourt 
Boe, BIra. Bdith Mary 
1 |tji1rhffm.t>al, ])r. 

Bolaob, Bev. George Bernard 
! Bostomjl Farldoonjl 
BadUer. A. W. Woodward 
' BaJial, Bam 
flAhan Bam Kail 
lay, Lala Deonath 
Qt Monica, The Bev. Mother 


ifialkldd, Tom 
Pflamarth. 


Bamarth, Wasudeo Mabadeo 

Bamnds, Joseph 

Bayldge, Bev. Frederick William 

8ohults& The Ecv. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Bcotland, Lleut.-Golonei David ^Vilaou 

Bhah, Babu Lai Boliari 

Bhah, Mohamed Karaal. 

Bhah, Mohammad Kawaz 
Bhah, Beverend Ahmad 
Bhamnath Bai Bahadur 
Bhaw, Meb. Hawthorne 
Bheard, Mr. E. 

Bheore, Baghunath Balwant 
8biroor& WlUiam 
Bhyam Bikh, BAjtt Francis Xavier 
a Bunder Loll 

x, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
I, Charles Wylkina 
Diimrii, Bister M. 

{^Jinclair, Belaid Leahy 
gMliigli,ApJiDhul 
^^Inith, Baba Hamath 
Blial Takht 
'Ittogb, MaUduui 
> 'ilngh, Bahu Bamdharl 
^togh. Bitla Bakah 
wngb, Bubadar Sher 
y^ghr BJaaldar Major, Hanwant 
^ISlta Thiruvenkata Acharyar 
/Bmltb, Mias BUlen 

flmlth. The Bev. Frederick William Ambcry 
' Binith, Mrs. Henry 
Bohan Bln^ 

Bommeree, The Bov. Dr. James 
1^ Bam Knnwar, Thakuraln 
Btnite, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Bted, Alexander 
Bteeleb The Bev. John Ferguson 


Btephens, John Hewitt 
oteiiliens. 


Mrs. Grace 
JEthel) 

L, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 


Stewart/ Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Strip, Samnel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabai, Bai 
Surebhan Janjl 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 


Swiss. Miss Emily Constance 
'I'alcyarKhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mohdi Khan, Malik 
Tarobe, Dr. Gopal Bao Bamchandra 
Tarafdnr. Mr. S. K. 

'rarapurwalla, Fardiinjl Kuvarji 
Taylor, Bev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Borman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thcin, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. MabeJ FDz 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, B. C. 

Thomson, Bobert Douglas 
Thomasen, The Bev. G. Nicholas 
Thom, Miss Bertha 


Ihoy, Herbert Dominick 

Timothy, Samuel 

Tok, Maung Po 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Kban 

Yale, Mrs. K. 

YauglioD-SbivenB, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar , 

Visvesvaraya Mokstiagundam 

Wait, Bol)ert William Tlamllton 

Wakeflcld, George Edward Campbell 

Wiilayatullab, Ehan Baliadur Muhammad 

\\ .’ilowalkcr, P. Balmrao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Waiiless, Dr. Willias James 

Wares, Donald Home 


Wobl)-Warc, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wrigbell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Miss Mary Prisdlla 
Wildnian, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilson, Mrs. E. B. B. 

Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles Shor 
Wocnicr, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Bev. A. 

W^mess, Mrs. Ada 
Yerbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zaliur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 



Indian Names and Titles. 


Tlmte is a bewildeiing mnltiplidty of Indian 
' Utlea, made all the more difficult inasmuch as 
there la a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of eindus and Mahomedans. Some 
^es are hereditary and represent ruling chiefia 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
' BO less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selyes some 200 are known) ; others are personal 
honouts oonfericd on individuals by the Indian 
(3k>vemment» and even then sometimes made 
' hereditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
complimentary titles, or spedfleations of office, j 
esineased in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied- the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often Hguring 
.ta the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, &c., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank is thus given by Sir B. 
Lethbridge in ** The Golden Book of India.** 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Eajai 
Bahadur, Baja, Bai Bahadur, Bai Salieb, j 
Bai. I 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 

Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, j 
Khan. 

Partii and Bene-Israditea — Khan Bahadur, | 
Khan Saheb. 

Afaur-^ corruption of the English ** officer.'* 
AiUtiteofiff*— name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
AJehundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

AHjiOi (Sindhi)>-of exalted rank. 

AH Raja-^Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — ^a Mohammedan Chief 
ofteif also a personal name. 

Am/— a Minister. 

Baba— lit. ** father ; *’ a respectful ** Mr. :** 

Irish ** Your Honour.’* 

Babti— 4tiiotly a 5th or still yoimgcr son of a 
Baja, but often used of juiy son younger than 
the hdr, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address^Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two Bajas whose sous are known 
respectively as — 1st, Kuuwar ; 2nd, IBwau ; 
Sro, Thakor ; 4tb, Lai ; 5th, Babu. 
BaAodiff^ lit. ** brave ” or warrior :** a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added i 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
' alone it designates an inferior ruler. 
Bakhahir^ revenue •officer or magiptrate. 
Begum or Bsgom— 4he feminine of Nawab *’ 
oombbed m Bhopal as ** Nawab Begum.” 
fiesof— apparently a large land-owner. 

Bbofisla— name of a Maratba dynasty. 

; ' BbiQH-tltle of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

^ BftiVCi— name of a Baluch tribe. 

' C9UkalfaaMfi--one of sniBoieot dignity to have an 
mnbralla oarried over him. 

/JMb-llt. **giapd£athez'* (paternal); any 
vwaiabio pemon. 

y jpniAi JteBtef— Btatq; also one in offlcct 


Deb— a Brahminical priestly title ; taken bom 
the name of a di'mity. 

DAirey— "Lord of the Lands: "added to 
” Baja,” Ac., it means ” paramount.” 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with "Sardar,” under 
wliich see other equivalents. The term Is 
al. o used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Baja— title given to the heir of the Maha* 
raja of Travancorc. 

Farzand (with defining words added)—'* favo- 
rite •* or ” beloved.” 

Fateh — ” victory.” 

Fath Jeang-’" Victorious in BatUe” (a title ^ 
of the Nizam). 

Qaehwar (sometimes Quieouiar) — ^title with 
Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baioda. 
It was once a caste name and means “cowherd. 
t.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
later on, in common with “Holkar” and 
“ Sindhia,** it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes ” Qaekwar *' on 
succeiiding to the estate of Baroda;” Holkar,.*' 
to that of Indore ; and ** Sindhii^” to tmit 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz — giurdian. 

Haji— one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca, 

Uiera diamond ruby.** 

UoUear — sec “ Gaekwar.” 


Jah — a term denoting dignity. 
Jam (bindhi or Baluch) — Cliicf. 


Nazi— ^better written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
uuigistratc. 

KAan— originally the i ulcr of a small Mohamme* 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized. It is very frequently used as a nauMb^-^ 
esiHicially by Afghans and Fathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word for ** master,** soma* 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar— the heir of a Baja. i 

Laf— a younger son of a Baja (strictly a 4th soUt 
but see under “ Babu **). 

Zokendra or Lokindra — ” Protector of ifao 
World,** title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 


Mahanl — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Maharaja — ^tho highest of hereditary rnlem 
amoug the Hindus, or else a personal distino- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under ** Baja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Dana; its feminine Js 
Maharani (maAassgreat). 

Moftk— master, proprietor. 


Iftan^Utie of the eon of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ' 


Jifif— a leader, an inferior title wUbb, Uki 
“Khan/* has grown into a name. It fa 
espedaUy used by descendants of the Obidb 
of Sind. 


Ifirza— if prefixed, !* Mr/' or *' Eiquire,** 
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Hong, Momg, or Maung (ArakaneBe)-— leader* 
Ifoiilvi or Afaiiloi— a learned man or teacher. 
MuHaiuof or Mud-liar-^ personal proper 
name, bnt Implying *' steward of tlie lands.** 
Afumfoa-tid-Daufa — distinguished in the State 
{Mvilkt in the country). I 

iffmt&i— -president, or presiding official. 
Mpoimm— ** Mr.'* 

27at0ii&— originally a Viceroy under the Moghal ! 
Government, now the icguiar ioucling tiilfi 4)f ' 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to ' 
** Maharaja '* of the Hindus. 

Tasini— « ruler (not to be confused aitli ' 
foUowing). 

Ifimifi— the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, Ibc 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to h'awab. . 

' aiono (Thibetan)— the ruler of Siutta. 

Pondj or Pundi — a learned man. 

FsiAitttj}— manager or agent. 

Pfineo— term used in English courtesy for 
** Shahzada,** but specially conferred in tlu* > 
case of ** Prince of Arcot** (called also “Annin - 
i-Arcot '*). 

Bdja— a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, buf 
inferior to ** Maharaja.” 'J'lie fumiiiiiic is 
Bani (Princess or Queen), and it has the variu- 
* tlons Aaj, liana, Itoo, Ifai, Rawal, llawat^ 
BaiJewar, Haikbar, and llaikaJL. Tiie form 
Bai la common in Bengal, Rao in S, W. ' 
India. 

I Bajeihiioar^ King of Kings. 

ommauder of a troop of horsca 
be Native Hindu term used to or of a 
Buropeaa (** Blr. Smith ** wouid bt! iu<>nllojuMi 
as **^Smith Saheb,'* and his wife ”8nii(.h 
Mem-Saheb," but in addressing it wouid be 
*• Saheb,** fem. " Saheba,** without the uauie); 
occasionally appended to a titie in tiic same 
way as “ Bahadur,'* but inferior (^-master). 
The unusual combination "Nawab Kahcb” 
impUes a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

SaAffisado— son of a person of consequence. 
Said, Sayii, Saiyid, Sidi, Syed, various 

forms for a title adopted by those who claim 
direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — a leading Gov> 
eminent official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly aU the Pimjab 
Barons boar this title. It and “ Diwuu ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
ate **Wali,** “Sultan,” “Amir,'' "Mir,*’ 
“ Mtasa," " Mian,” and " Khan.” 

Hindu title implying a sligiit distinc- 
tiojtt (lit. one-fourth better than others). 
NoiMa (Burmese)--a Chief. 
g AO r o da — e on of a King. 
iSAsiAA^ Shaikh (Arabic)— a Chief. 

Mohammedan title deuot- 

f SwDid of Battle " (a title of 

the Mabaiaja of Iravancoie). 

Sidi— a variatiOD of " Said." 



StndAia— see under " Gaekwar." 

Sri or 5Ar{— lit. fortune, beauty: a Ssascxil 
term used by Hindus in speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him; 
nearlye=” Esquire ”) ; used also of divinities. 
'J'lie two forms of Hiiellliig are fOocasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the § (that of S 
in tlie German Siadt). 

Suhadar — Governor of a province. 

Sultan — like “ Sardar.” 

Syed, Syud — more variations of “ Said.** 
Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 

Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Thakar — Iliiiilu term equivalent to "Baha- 
dur,” wlu'ther as affix or alone. 

Tumandar — a rcrsbiii wor<l denoting some office 
Umara — term imidyiug the Nobles collectively. 
Wedi — ^like " Sardar.” The Governor of Khe- 
lat is so termed, wliilsi; the Chiefs of Cab^ 
arc Ik>Ui Wali ** and " Mir.** 

Zemindar or Zamindar—n landowner; orlg. a 
Moliammediui collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was mud(‘. ui tihe Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a disUiictive badge should bo granted to 
prevsent Doldcrs and future recipients of the 
titles of ' Diwan Bahadur *, * Sardar Bahadur', 
* Khan Bahadur *, * lloi Bahadur ', * Bao Baha- 

■ dur *, * J\ h.an Sahib *, liai Sahib * and * Bao 
Sahib*. Suhsequcnily the following regula- 
thms in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (Ij The ilccoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above incutioncd shall bo a 
badge or modallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name oi tlie title, botli to be 

.cxocuted on a pl.aquc or slilcld surrounded by 
a Qvc-poiiiUM star surmounted by tho Impcriid 
Crown, the jdaque or shield being of sllrer gilt 
for the titles of Diwau, Sardar, Khan, Jiai and 
Uao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
' Khan, B:ii, and B:io Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall he worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for tlie titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 

■ sliall be light blue w :h a dark blue border, for 
t he titles of Khan, Kai and Bao Bahadur light 

' red w’ith a dark red border, and tor the titles of 
' Kluan,. Jtai and Boo Saliib dark blue with 
I liglit {^lue border. 

i A Press Note issued in November, 1014, 

' state : — The Govemmont of India have recently 

■ had under consideration tlio question of the 
; poMtion in which miniatures of Indian titles 
I should be worn, and have decided that they 

sliould bo worn on the left breast fastened by 
: a broo<h, and not suspended round tlie neck by 
, a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
; B.uigK itself. When the miniatures are worn In 
j Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
l)e placed immediately after the Kaiser-1-Hlnd 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service MedaL — ^Tbis 
m(;dal was instituuid on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published In Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and noii-oommlBsIoned 
officers of the regular and other foroes in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Bdwaid 
Vll, and on the reverse a lauiel wieala endnd- 
Ingthc words For BistlDgulshod 8erviOB„ 
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medal, 1§ Inches In diameter, Is ordered to be 
worn Immediately to the right of ail war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blqe edges | In. wide. This medal may be 
oonforred by the Viceroy of India: 

Indian Orden of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was institiit'^d by the II. Ji. 1. To. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of ecn'ice or good condiict. 
It is divided into three cla'iscs ajid is awawlio 
to native ofhoerB and luen for di'-tingui.-hrd 
eotidnct in Uic field. On the adviinet nu'iit 
from one claB.s to another the star is Hiirn'uden d 
to the Government, and the superior e|a,^s 


The First Class consists of a gold ciglit-polutcd 
radiated star If in. in diameter. 'L'he centre is 
oeetiplcd by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, vrithin a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and. 
encireled by two l.aurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold iortp and ring are attaclud to llic crown 
for i)U.spi-j(Sion from a broad ornamental band 
in. in diameter, th rough wliieh tin*, ribbon, 
one* bine, now red. is yia-sed for HUspeiision 
from til- in‘ek. Tiie Soeond Class ia Jj"„ in. hi 
diatneb r with dark-hiue enamelled centre: 
ilu /e i o c'lowii on this elarss, and the snapend- 
cr is loinii'd of .ni ornaiiu'iitai gold loop. The 
TCVOTbe i= nlain in botii cisusi"*. M'he First Class 


substituted, but in the event of tlie do:ith oijcairios \\i it llw* title Sinlar lUhadnr, and 
' SS? recipient Ws relatives retain tlie decoration i a,, additional nllowncc of tvo rupees a day ; 
The order carries with it an mcrejise 01 one-thirtl I ^h.' .Second (hr- lith- or Bahadur, and an 
fe ^ the rr'cipierit, and^ii the ev: rit 01 1 ^.^tra aMowiii.c*' of one rup e p^ r day. 

falB death the a^lowanci- is conf min'd to lu^, vMa 

widow for three yoors. The First Chksa con-i 

Bists of a star of eight point-*, T-; i'l. In dianirl. j\ 1 'VJfV.n ‘ I h‘I mt-V ‘“ a 

having in the O'litre a ground of dark hlin .* 1' 

enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, uitldn ; “‘'‘•‘'*.'’"‘‘‘1 ri rdiw 'd if*’ 

a cold oirele and the irmrrint ion lti v:*rd iif '^ *^' **‘*‘ <»OOd (OndlKt. IIH d.il . bUt On 

Vafour. the whole beirc suimounted bv two ! 


bnekb- «cordtas to class. | to 

Order of Brilish ludia. — 'rids order vva<^ ■ m. ritoriouti fAerv'ei-. ^Vithill the palm wreath 
Instituted at tlu> saTiu- time a.s tin* Oj*dci‘ of!jM llie word India. Tin* iiu'Jal, Ir,' in. in dia« 
Merit, to reward native cominbshuied otliet r^ ; riiet,er, is siisp* nded from a .scroll by means 
for long and faithful service in tlie Iixlian Army . of ar-d ribbon H hi. wide. The niedals issued 
Since 1878, however, any per-oii Jhiropean 01 ! during the reigiis of i^ueen Victoria’s succes- 
natlvc, holding a eouirni'-sion in a native rtgi-jsors b .ar on the obverse their bust In profile 
ment, beeauic eligible for adrnii.pion to the with the b'gend alb'n d to liBWAEDVS or 
Order without reference to creed or colour, i GKOlltJlVS. 
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The taidIraouB law of India is personal and 
dlThdUe wi^ reference to the two great classes 
of the population, ninda and Mahomedan. 
Both synema claim divine origin and are in- 
eztrloaDly interwoven with religion, and eacli 
ezlita in combination with a law ‘based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 


Earopean British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law la the 
same for all classes, certain dlstinctlonB of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained In regard 
to criminal charges against Europe British 
subjects. Until 1872 European Brltlflb sub- 
jects could only bo tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 


.and on the establishment of the Suiircmo Court i ji^uropcan British* subjects should be liable to 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent ol English j jju tried for any offences b 


«« «»** wiy offences by magistrates ol the ' 

toW^iB as judges, they proceeded to apply it highest class, wiio were also Justices of the , 

"to EozoTOans and I^ans alike, ihis emir j peace, and by judges of the Sessions Oonrts; 
waa rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, i hut it was nocessarv in both cases that the 
by which Parliament deelured i>hat as against ; niagistrato fir judge should himself be a Euro* 
a Hindu the Hindu law and UKnge. and as ! jjritish subject. In 1883 tlie Oovemment 
againBt a Mahomedan the laws and customs of j judia minounued that they had decided ** to 
Jilam should be applied. The rules of the : ^ttle the question of jurisdiction over European 

Bhastras and the Koran have been in some ; subjects in such a way as to remove from the 

cases altered and relaxed. Instances c^in be {(.ode at onco and completely every judicial 
found in the Bengal Sati Itcgulaiion Act of ■ dij.qnaijti(ration which is based mc^y on race 
1820; the Indian Slavery Act, JS43; tju' distinctions.'* This decision, embodied in the 
Caste Disabilities Itomoval Act of 18oU; tlic jihort Bill, amused a storm of Indignation 
Hindu Widows* Eemarriage Act, 1856 ; and 1 wiiich is still remembered. The contioveisy 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial * ended in a compromise which is thus sumina* 
Qaietteer, “A certain number of the older ijiged by Sir John Strachey (“ India **). “The^ 
BngUsh statutes and the English common law | controversy ended with the virtual, though 
are to a limited extent still in force in tlic Pns- ; ^ot avowed, abandonment of the measure 
flldeucy Towns as applicable to Europeans, j proposed l>y the Government. Act III of 1884; 
while much of the old Hindu and Alahomedan | py vrhich the law previously lu force was amen- 
law Is everywhere personal to their niitive detl, cannot be said to have diminished the 
fdlow Bubjects ; but apart from these, and from privilege's of European British subjecto Charged 
the customary law, wliicli is as far as pos'^iblf' willi oifenccs, and it left their position as ex- 
recognised by the Courts, the law of UrltJhli (.optional .is before. The general dlsquallflca* 
India is the creation of statutory enactments tioii of native judges and magistrates remains: 
y made for it either at Westminster or by the bat if a native of India be apwinted to the post 
' authorities in India to wliom the necessary law- ! of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
. '^vlng functions have from time to time been • powi^rs in regard to jurisdiction over Europcoo 
oclegated.'* i |{rjtisli subjects arc the same os those of an 

Codification. Englishman liolding the same office. This 

Botoie tho transfer of India to Uir Crown ! Pn>'-i.lon however Is subject to tto^ndltlOT 
In A stAt/. of crtuit ronfUfei Sir European Bntisli subject brought 

hSiJT cl^ufoghom ^esL^bed it as “ jioinl • the district magistmU or ^ons 


liOKen in iOOO, wu«u « VAiiuiuusiufu wtwj . ATrifsrinraTiH Whllaf fWa 

B^t* to^Drenarc^a^OTal*'co<1c^^ Tweiity-two ■ powers of district magistrates 

5^ ^pSS’^tote'lt beenmi few, = 

«wki/afi Tinrlfifl iinffprivniif' rovisinTi froTil Ills * oiliCO lo30 110 CUBtliDCtl l Oi n B Of fftOO 

to toe MmbSir aid espo- i 
dally by Sir Barnes Peacock, the lost Ciiicf ; india. 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. , ik^b. 

Tho Pena] Code, whicli became law in 1860, : , . .7® , , j, 

waa followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal ! „/hc highest legal tnbunals Jn India aro 
Piooeduiet Substantially the whole, crimiual ; High Courts of Judicature. These were con- , 
law of British India is contained in these two : Rtiiuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
'iMes. One of the most emiuent lawyers who ; foi' Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
‘ ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said > ihc United Provinces, superseding the old. 

** The Indian pend code may be described as ! >«uprcmo and Sudder Courts. The Judges aie^ 
'ibe criminal law of England freed from all | a]ii)ointed by tho Crown; they hold office 
toifiinlcaliticB and superfluities, systematically I during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at 

actanged and modified iu some few particulars “ **“*- ••««»»“- — k— 

'''* ey are surprisingly tew) to suit the circum- 
aces of British India. It is practically im- 
dble to misunderstand tlie code.** The 
8 of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
\ the dodo of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
b 1 Qode has from time to time been amended. 

Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 

In 1MB and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
la 18M* These Codes are now in dorce. 


ouc-Uiird of their number are barrlsteiB, 0Be-> ' 
third aro recruited from the Judicied branobol 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining jplaeee' 
being available for the appointment of ladiia 
lawyers. Trial by jury ls the role la oiJgfaial ' 
crlmiaal cases tofore the High Oonrts, but . 
juries ate never employed in civil iffitito ' 
India. . 

For other parts of India High Cbnria have:'" 
been formed under other nansHb the 
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f ^Uterence bdng that they derive their authority 
' ftomtheCtoverament ol India, not from Parlla- 
ment. In the Punjab and Bunna there are 
• Oriel OonrtB, with three or more judges ; in 
S the other provincoH the chief appellate autho- 
'.rity is an officer called the Judicial Coniinis- 
. aloner. In Sind the Judicial ComtnisKioncr is 
tenned Judge of the Sudder Court and has two 
. oolleagueB. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in tlu' districts, cniiii- 
J 14 I and ci>il, and their decisions are final. 
esBcept In cases in which an appeal lies t-o His 
^ Majesty in Council and is hoard by the Judicial 
Oommltteo of the Privy CouiicIJ in Eiiutand. 
The High Courts exercise supervision ov(t all 
the subordinate courts. IMimis arc rcgular- 
fy sent to them at short intervals and tlic Jligh 
Courts ore able, by cxaminiirg tin; roturus, hy 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as avcII :ia from the cases that- 
come before them in appeal, to beep tlu'tuselves 
to some extent acquaiiitcd with the, manner 
in which the courts generally are diseimrgiug 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code ol Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior erimmal courts 
styled courta of session and courts of inagis* 
trates. Every pioviiicc, outside the Presi- 
. dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of sesHOii and u 
sesslonB judge, with asMstaiiee if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accusi'd persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to confirma- 
tion by the liighest court of criminal iippcid in 
the pnMnee. Magistrates’* court.s arc of throe 
cl(U( 8 es with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates; 
in tho Freridency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial eases and benches of 
Jostices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the leas imporNhit cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assesBOts or jurias. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by tlieir opinions; on 
> Juries the opinion of tlie majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The iudion 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 

' The prerogative ol mercy is exercised by the 
'■ Ctovemor-Gencral-in-Council and the liocal 
Oovemment concerned ivitiiout prejudice to 
the Bupeiioi power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of tlic 
' inferior dvll courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
<me district and sessions judge is appointed for 
■ eadh dlsferiet : as District Judge he presides in 
> dts principal dvil court of original jurisdiction ; 
^ .Ids ftmotions as Sesdons Judge have been de- 
sieribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
dvll Bervlce are mainly selected though some 
SkpMintiiients are made from the Provindal 
' Bervloe^ Hext oome tho Snbordlnate Judges 
.^Jaad MansUfa, the extent of whose original 
'^oiiidfolloa varies in different parts of India. 
dvll^flQrittij heldw the griOfi of District 


Jndgo, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in additlott a number of 
Ck>urts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
.money suits up to Bs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where tho Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis<* 
IKisc of monny suita up l-o Bs. 2,000. As In* 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in tlie Pre.sidene.y towns. In the mofusdl 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by tlic Insolveiiey Act of 1000. 

Coroners arc .appointed only for tho Fiesl- 
dcncy Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else* 
where t'leir duties are disehargod by the onli* 
nary of magistrates and police officers 

unaided by Jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal praetitioncr.s in India are divided into 
Ttarri.stn's-at -Law, Advocates of tlie High Court; 
VakiJ'< and At.tonieys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders jMukhtiars and revenue agents. 
I•ar^l'^ters and Advocates are admitted by each 
High (k)urt. io pmetise. in it and its suborainate 
courts ; and they :i 1 ouc are admitted to prac* 
tise on the original side ot some of the cliartereb 
High Clouris. Vakils are persons duly qualifled 
who ar(‘ admitted 1 o practise on the appellate 
hide of the ehniiered Iligh Courts and in the 
Courts suhordinaie to the High Courts. At* 
tomeys ore required to qualify before admission 
to pmetise in much the same way as in En^and. 
The rule that a Folieil-or must instruct counsel 
jirovails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders praetiso in the 
8 ut)ordina 1 e courts in accordance uith rules 
framed by tho High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Ciileutte, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar CiMiunittee ]>n'sided ovc*r, ex officio, by the 
■tdv’t:»cate-Gene’’;il. This body is elected by 
tiic iKirrlsters practising in each High Oour^ 
ami <ts functions are to watch tho intezeata 
of tho Bar and to regul.aic its etiquette. At 
Allahaliad, Lahore. N.'tgpore, and Rangoon a 
simitar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
jilcaders, and the president is cither the senior 
pnictising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advewaie. In the larger Districts and l^s* 
riions Courts, an organisation representing 
tlir Baris imually to be found, and in the sud- 
onlinale Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
.ail opjKirtunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general desdiptions must suffice. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring In the 
eompoHitioD of the Indian Bar. The following 
f'xtract from an informing artiole in the TfoMS 
(May 25, 1014) indicates the character and 
incidence of this dovelopmeiil ; *' During* the 
last forty years, a striking change has ta]^ 
place in the psofessiona] dass. The bi^ of 
practice has largely passed from Brltldi to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormoui extent, 
(}ne typioaliUnstraUon may he quoted. Attaeb- 
ed to the Bombay High Oonit Jn 1871 
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were 38 BOlicitorB, of whom 10 were Indian I 
And 28 En^ish, and 21 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 KuKlish. In 3911. attacli- 
od to the same High Court, then- were 150 soli- 
citors. of whom inori' than 330 won* Indian 
and the remainder ICh*dis1i, and 250 advo* 
cates, of whom 10 only w<‘ro Ihi'^lii-'h and the 
remainder Indian.'* 

Law Officers. 

The Govcmmnnt of India Ini'? own law 
colleague in the JiCgal .Member of I'ouneil. 
All Qovemiuent lUeaMire.s are <Liaft(-d in iiii> 
deimitment. Outside Mie Couneil the |>ria- 
clpal law ofHccr of the Oovcr>iiiteiit of India 
is the Advueate-OoneraJ of Keii^.'U. who i.*' 
appointed by Ihc Crown, tin* l<nder of the 
local Bur. and is alwiivs iioniinated a nienilHT 
of the Provincial Jj-tii.-lalive t'cnneiJ. in, 
Calcutta be is ;issl.-.f&d by the .St^mdint; i>nun.^.cl ; 
and the Government Soheitor. 'I’Jiere me' 
Advoeat.es-G(*iiornl and (hivi'rnmenl Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madra*:. and iii l>oinl>ay tlieic 
Is attaclicd to llic Secret ;u in t a J.e.'jral llemcin- 
broncer Olid an Assistant iie'nil Henieniiitanecr, ' 
drawn from tbo Jiidieiai Jhaucji of The Indian : 
Civil Service. 'I'lie fJovernnieiit of lietiiral 
consultA the Bengal Ad xoeatc-Ceiieral, the . 
Standing Counsel and tlie lioveriunent Soli-; 
citor, aiid lias hcsldet a Legal iC iiK'inhraiiee.; 
(a Civil Servant) and a J>iinity JiCL'al lleinesM- 
brancor (a praolising barrist<M); the fidted 
I’rovlnccB are e(|ni]»|>eri witli a eiviijaii Legal 
llemembrancer and jimh ^.-ional lawvers as 
, Govemment Advoeate and As i, taut (ioTern- 
i^ment Advoeate: llic Piinjah has a J.Lgal he- 
Wfinombrancer, CloveriiTnent Advocate and a 
W^imior Government Advoeate; and Buniri a 
sV'^ovemmeni Advocate, b'vnlcs a See. -«;«ry (»> 
tJic JiOcnl Legislative l\)inieil. I 

S' Sherilfs are attached to tlie lllidi <’ units f»f 
‘^'' Calcutta, Madras and JJoinhny. 'nny are 
appointed by Government, seleeted fiom 
■* non-offlcials of standii'U, the detailed woik 
' teing done by deputy sheritls, who are otlieci- 
\ of the Court. 


Law Reports. 

Tlie Indian Law Beports are published In * 
four series— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and.f 
xVllahabad. under t)ic authority of the Governor- ' 
General in (^iineiJ. They contain cases de* 
termined by tiie lligli Court ainit by the Judicial 
Conunitti e'oii appi^al from t^hc particular High 
I Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
I great importance, .ind the Council of Law 
! he porting for England and Wales show their 
: apprcciatjoij i>y printing the Indian Appeals 
in a sejiarnte volume, and liavc also compiled 
a di'/>‘s« <it Indian Appeals covciliig the period 

7*1-1 Tin; other Provinces and States 

h.nve serif's of report.'s is-sued under the authority 
, 'itljc'r of tin* Judina: y or the State, 

LcitislaLive Power. 

Tlin su>«eine j)o\ver of Parliament lo legislate 
f('r tlie wh<)le of India cannot be questioned. 
Jii praeliee, however. lhi.'% power is little used, 
tiieir being si msijorify of ohicials on the Im- 
in*i:al Legir-lstlive Coiineil — a majority deli- 
bei deJe reserved in ihe India Councils Act of 
the Seercliiry of Sinte is able to impose 
bis will on the Government of India and to 
M‘eiii‘4‘ till' pa'.'sigo of any measure he may frame, 
i»*gardi<“'S of lli<‘ opinion (tf tlie Indian autiio- 
iiiii's. L(>.;ula1i\c Cioiineils have been estab- 
li-'ht'ii butii for the wliole of India and for the 
n iiKipal piovinees. TJieir constitution and 
fiiiii tio:.' are lolly ih'^eriheil in detailing the 
powc'rs of till* Jnii*>(‘ri:.l and IM'ovincial Coiincns 
\.). To niei'l. eiiK igciicies the Governor^ 
tJciieinl ve'Tfd with the power of issuing 
ordinances, liaving the same force as Acts of 
tlie Jif'gi-lature, bnt tliey can ivmain in force 
for only six luonths. I’lic powt'r is very little 
iis« >1. 'I'lie Governor-Goiicral-iii-Coun'cil is 
also eiiip«)Vt'»'ie(l to make regulations, bavins 
all the cogeiiey (d Arts, for the more trjckwaru 
puts of the eountry, the object being to 
bar the onerution of the general law and 
p**iniit the applie.at ion of certain enactmentB 
onli- 


Bengal Judicial Department, 


Sanderson, Sir lAUcrlot , Chief .Tusliee, 

Teuuon, The lion'ble Mr. William, i.r.P. .. .. Pui.^ne .Tudge. 

Woodroffe, The llou'ble Sir John George, m.a , II. i.J'| Ditto. " 
at-Law. ; 

Mulcbarji, The ITou’bic Sir A&hntosii, Et., CLS.I., ' Ditto. 


Bichardson, The Hon’ble :Mr. TJioin.'is \fllli«m, i.e.s.. Ditto, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Walmsley, The llori'ble Sir. Hugh, T.c.s, ., Ditto. 


Cbitty, The ITon’ble Sir Charles William, Bar.-a\-L;»,v. Ditto. 

Flej^er.Thc llon'ble Mr. lilnicsi Edward, Bar.-nt-Law Ditto. 


GidAVes, The Iloo'blc Mr. William, E\v:irt .. .. Ditto 

Syod Shamsul-lbida, llou'ble Hawab Sir, k.o.i.e. , . Ditto. 


Ohatarji, The Hou’blc Mr. Noliiil Banjan, M.A., b.l. . . 
''‘Audhnri, The Hon. Sir Asutosh, Bar.-at-Law 

irtioald, The non'ble Mr. B. B 

kehetoA, The Hon 'bio Mr. Charles Portoo. I.0.S, . . 

I Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. M.'iiirico, i.e.s. 

' Baaton, The Hon’blc Mr. Edward Brooks Henderson, 


Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto*. 

. Ditto. 

Ditto. (Officiating 
Ditto. ( do. ) 
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Bengal Judldai Department— eonftl. 


ns. The HonMjle Mr. Thoma?. Clarke niliog, z.o. 


iDaa, Satisb Eanjaa 

Sesteven, The Hon'blc Mr. Charltm licnry 


Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 
Government Solicitor. 


JPanton, The Hon. Mr. E. B. Tl. . . 
Ozr, John Williams, Bar.-at-Law. . 
Bam Charon Mltra 
Hume, J. T. 


I Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
I 3^eg.*il Affairs. 

' J>e[Mity Superintendent and llemcm« 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

\ Senior Government Pleader. 

' ‘'ublic rrosecutor, Calcutta 


Heebie, James Herbert 

a 

Bemby, Maurice 

Halini Molian Chatarji, Bar.-iit.>L.a\v 


. Begistrsir, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
O nicer, Accouiitnnt-OeiicrfLl, and 

Sealer, etc., Origitial Jurisdiction. 
Registrar in Insolvoney, Original Side. 
Master and Oflicial Ilefcrec. 


Byper, George ’ l>y. Regis-tr.'ir. 

Branaud, William Augustus, 1'.ai.-at‘La\t . . . . P-lcrk ol' the ifrown for Cr-imina iSessiona 


Eirkfaam, Joseph Alfred 


Secretary to the Cliief Justice and Head 
CUnk, Decree Department. 


Edgley, N orman G'^orge Arinslroiig, il-egistnir and Taxing OlUccr, Appellate 

Junsilictitm. 

Counscll, Frank Bertram . . . . . . . . . . Deputy Begistrar. 

Paulit, Fetor Sydenham . . . . Assistant Registrar. 

Grey, Charles Edward, Jiar.-at -liiiw Adniiiiislrator-Geiicral and Official 

Triiste»‘. 

Bonnerjee, K, K. Shelly, Bar,-nt-Law ! Official Receiver, sub. pro tm, 

Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law Coroner of Calcutta. 

Falkner, George McDonald ' Official Assignee. 

^iPose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon’blo Sir Basil, Kt., m.a., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Shall, Tlie Uon’ble, Mr. lj:iliubliiii Asliaram, m.a., XL.li. 

Marten, Tlic Hon. fil r. A. B. 

Beaman, The Don’blo Sir Frank Clement Olffoy, xc.s.. . 

Heaton. The Uon’blc Sir Jostpli Jolin, i.c.s 

Hayward, The Hon’blc Mr. Maurice Henry Weston, 
L.L.B. 

McLeod, The Hon'blc Mr. Xorni.an Cnan^toun, b.a., 
Bar.-at-Tiaw. • 

Abdeali Muhammadall Eozljl, The Hon. Mr 

Strangman, the Hon'bJe Mr. T. J. 

Itentm, George Douglas 


I Chief Jusiice, 
i Puisne Judge. 

, Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

! Ditto. (On furlough). 

I Ditto. (Officiating), 

j Advocate-General. 

I Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 


Milne, Robert Blair, m.a., i.c.s, 
Klcholson, Eustace Ferrers 


Campbell, Henry. 


Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
AlfaltB. 

Government Solicitor and Fublio Prose- 
cutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 


Wddon, Walton Langford, Bar.-atpLaw. 

Slater, John Sanders, B.A., Bar.-at-Law. . 

milEOCdiah Bdiramji Malborl, Bar.-at-Law 

Hlijlbhai Hoiinasji Wadla, V.A. 

Mahomedbhoy H^lbhoy LalJI . . 

AUlson, I^erlck WUUami lo.8. 


Reporter to the High Court. 
Administrator-General and Offlohl 
Trustee. 

Officiating Prothonotary, Testament* 
ary and Admiralty Roglstiar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
CommlBsionet for taking AcecfuntB and 
I Local Investlgattons, and Tazlog 
Officer. 

Sheriff. 

ReglBtiari Appellate Bide. 
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Bombay Judicial Department— eontf.- 


Kasarwrajl Dlnshahj: Gharda, B.A.; LTi.B 

King, A. K 

Court op the Judicial CoirwiR 

Piatt. Edward Millard, i.c.R 

Croudi, Henry Newton, ll.b., Bai.-at-Law 

Fawcett, C^iIop Gordon Hill, i.c.R 

Kemp, Norman Wright 


Deputy Registrar and Sealer, AppcRii^ 


Acting Coroner. 

9IOEEU OF Sind. 

Judicial Gommissioncr. ' 

Additional .Tudidal Commissioner* (o^ 
combined leave.) 

Additional Judicial Commissioner. i 
Acting Additional Judicial Comiatft* 
bionur. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Wallis, The Hon'blc Sir John Edward Power, Kt., 
X.A., Bar.-at-]*aw. 

Abdur Rahim, Tlic Hon'blo Mr., nr. a., 1tar.-at-Law 
Oldfield, The JIon*blc Mr. Francis J)n Pre, 

Spencer, The Hon*bIc Mr. Charles Gordon, i.r.s. 
Trotter, The Hon’bie Mr. Victor Murray (Jonlfa • 
Scahagiri Ayyar, Tlie Hon. Mr. T, V., 7i. a., b. l. 
Badoslva Ayyar, The Hon'bh'. Diwaii llaliadur T. 

Ayllng, The Hon'blc Sir William Bock, I.C.S 

Bwewell, The Hon'ble Mr. James ITcrbcrt, ll.b., Ear.- 
at'Law. 

Phillips, The Hon. Mr. WIliinm Watkin t.o.s 

Kumanwami Shastri, The non'bic Diwan Bah.'idnr 
C.V. 

Napier. The Hon. Mr. Charles Fre(leri<*k 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, The lion. Mr. S., b.a., b.l. 

Brlghtwell, Henry 

Bamesam Fantnlu 

Osborne, E.R 

Grant, P. R., Bar.-at-Taw 

Odgers. The Hon'ble Mr. C. 1*1., m.a., lUr.-at-Taw 

' Hackay. Charles Gordon, i.e.s 

Adam, John Collycr, h.a, 


diu-f Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

J>itto. 

, Hitie. 

I Ditto. 

I Dll to. 

! Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Diito. (On furlough.) 
Ditto. 

I Officiating .Tudge. (Additional). 

Ditto. ( do. ) 

Ad vncate-Gcneral . 

Government Solicitor. 

Acting Government Pleader. 
Acting Puldic Proseentor. 

Senior Law Reporter. 
Administrator-General and 
Trustee. 

Begistmr. 

Crown Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Oifioial 


Abdul Majid, The Hon. Mr., ii.a., il.b., 13ar.-at-Iiaw . 


Graham.^ John Fuller 
Hellor. The Hon. Mr. Arthur 
Liddell, Henry Crawford . . 

parnabhandra Basu 
Hoggf Gilbert Fitcavln . . 


J£dgo and Superintendent and Re- 
membrancer of legal Aflairsi) Bhillonff 
(On leave). 

Ofliciating. 

Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhatl. 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cuebar. 

Additional do. do. 

Addltiona' District and Sessions Judge, 
A. V. Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Miner, The Hon. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
.Roe, ^ Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, i.o. H. 

Atktnson.The Hon'ble Mr. Cecil, K.c 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon'ble Mr. 

All Imam, The Hon'ble Sir Sayyid 
Chapman, The Hon. Mr. Edmund Felly, I.O.R. . . 
MnlUck, The Hon'ble Mr. Basantn Kumar, i.c.s. 
l%ornhlll. The Hon. Dr. Thomas 

Bnltan Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law 

AdamiiThe Hon'ble Mr., L.c 


Oontts, William straeban, i. o.s. 

Burma Judicial Department. 

Twnmoy, The Hon'ble Sir Daniel Harold Ryan, i.c.8., 

Bar.-at-lAW 

~, The Hpn'ble Mr. Ernest William, B.A., Bar.- 


I Chief Jnstloc. 

! Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

; Ditto. 

( Ditto. 

• Ditto. (On furlough.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. (Acting.) 

Government Advocate. 

Supinlntcndent and Remembrancer ol 
Legal Affairs. 

Registrar. 


Rigg,^eH< 


The Hon'ble Mr. Sydney Maddock, Bar.- 


Rigg,^e Hon. jUr. Arthur Edmund, B.a., 1.0.& 


(%lef Judge; Chief Court; Lower Bunina 
(On leave). 

Officiating Chief Judge. 


Judge. (On leave.) 

Do. 

Da 
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Burma Judldal 



The Hon'ble Mr. Charles Philip Badford, B.A.; 

Bar.-at-LBW. 

I, LeBlio Hairy, lo.b 

Puma Chupdra, Bar.-at-Lav 


Department— 

Officiating Judge. 


Snrendra Hath, Bar.-at-Law 
uhrutopher, S. A., Bar.-at-Law . . 

.• Oorwood, Arthur John, Bar.-at-Law 
. mUar, Edward 


Judicial ConunlBSioner, Upper Burma. 
Administrator-General, Official Trustee^ 
Official Assignee and Becciver, Ban- 
gooD. (On leave). 

Officiating do.. 

Qovcniirioiit Prosecutor, Bangoon. 

Ditto. Moulmein. 

Begistrar, Court of Judicial Commlaa 
sioncr. Upper Burma. 


Central Provinces, Judicial Department. 


Drake Broednnan, Sir H. V., m.a., Itar.-al-Law, 

J 1 . 0 . 8 . 

'Batten, J. E., i.o.s: 

Hallifax. H. P., i.c.s 

pHdeauz, Frank Winckwortli Vustjii, o.i:. n. . . 
Jackeon, BobertJohn 

Paiande, E. G 


Judicial CommissioiiiT. 

First Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Second Additional Judidal Oommia* 
sJuncr. (On 31ilitary duty.) 

( Ditto. ) Provisional. 

Ticgistrar. 

I><‘puty Begistrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, P.i c.i.e., i.a.s. . . Judicial Commissioner. 

Muhammad Akbar JShau Begistrur. 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Battlgan, The non*ble Sii Henry Adol|)hu:>: ISydcii. , Chief Judge, 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Scott, i.C.H. 

Chevis, The Hon’ble Mr. William, 

Sbadl Lai, The Hon’ble Bui Buli.uiur, Bar.-ut-Law 
Le Bosslgnc^The Hon. Mr. \Valt<;r Aubiii, i.o.s. 

Broadway, tiie Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-ut-Law 
WilbctfOTce, The Hon. Mr. Samuel, b.a. 

Gracey, S. W., B.A., i.G.s 

Petman, Charles Bovan, B.A., Bar.-at-Law 

Ferguson, John Alexander, m.a., i.c.s» 

Herbert* U. A 


Judge. 

Do. (On leave). 

Do. 

Officiating Judge. 

t'irht Tcnvporary Additional Judge. 

Second. Do. do. 

Legal Bemembrancer. 

Ciovcrnnioiit Advocate. 

I itcgistrur. 

! Assistant TiOgnl Bemembrancer and 
j Admiiiistrator-Ocneral and Official 
I I’ru.steo. 


O ln-iating ( liicf Justice, 
raisne Judge. (On privilege leave). 
Ditto. 


United Provinces, Judicial Department. 

Bichaids, The Hon’ble Sir Heury (Icorgc, Kt., Bar.-at- Chief Jusucc. (On furlough). 
Law, K.a. 

Knox, The Hon'ble Sir George Edward, XTt., i.r.s. 

Banarji, The Hon’ble Sir Pramada Charan, Kt., B.A., n.i.. 
nggott, The Hon'ble Mr. Theodore Caro, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Tudball, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.o.s. 

Wak^ The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar-at-Law, u.A. 

Baflq, The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad, Bar.-at^T.aw . . ; 

Abdur Bauf, The Hon. Mr. Saiyid Mohammed, Bbaii 
Bahadur. 

Byvea, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, b.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

Johnson, John Nesbitt (Gordon i.c.s 

Xyle, The Hon. .^Ir. David Baiikeii, j.c.s. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


! 


(On leave). 
(Offlciatlng)^ 

( do. ). 


Ditto, 
ilfigibtrar. 

oaiclutiiig Legal Bemembrancer. 

Law Bc]x)rtcr and Secretary, Legislative 
Council. 

Lallt Mohan Banarji . , Government Pleader. 

Wallaoh, W. ' Govcninient Advocate. 

CovKT OF Judicial Commissioner oj’ Oudh— Lucknow. 

Idutey, Benjamin, 1 . 0 .S Judicial Commissioner. (On special duty), 

Gfenectk I.C.B. , First Additional Judicial ComnJsslonet, 

Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Bat Eanbalya Lai, Bahadur 
.;^ideli, Stfiney Beginald, i.c.6. 


a H., Bar.-ait-)Law 
IffthOhowl •• 


Second Additional Judicial 

afoner. Officiating .First Addltlonel 
Judicial OommiBBioner.. 

Officiating Second Additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Temporary Beiditiar. 

GovemmeDt Pleader. . 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Indian Govemmcait employ 196,304 
CRBoeiS and men In the Indian Police. Tlip total 
Otttt of maintaining the Foicc is Rs. 3,937,0-18. 
In large cities, th% Force is coucentratod and 
under direct European control; in the niofui’4iii 
the men are scattered throughout each District 
and located at various Outposts and Polic«‘ 
Btatlons. The smallest unit for ad7iiiiii.str;itive 
pnxpoBos te the Outpost which generally con> 
atots of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 

Distribution of Police. — The area of a 
qJfilODB. The latest figures available are : — 


report all matters of local Interest to their 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. Ihey have no 
powers to Investigate offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro« 
tcciioTi against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
question Mhether they arc now of much use. 
Eai:h On^|)ost is under a Police Station which 
is conlro.lcd by an ofilccr known as a Sub- 
inspector. 


Police Station varies according to local oon- 


Bengal • 

Assam 

United Provinces 

Punjab I 

Korth-West Frontier Province • 

Central PiovinceB and Berar 

Bunna* t .. .. | 

BCadras * 

Bombay* .. I 

I 


The Police Station Officer (tlic Sub-Inspfi:- 
tor) Is responsible for the mvestigaiion of all 
oognlsable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magutrate, which occur within his 
juzlsdlctioD ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of vi^-w of 
the Indian Byot, he is the most important 
PoUee Officer m the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is fho Inspec- 
tor who bolds charge of a Circle cuutainiiig 4 or 
6 PoUoe Stations. His duties arc cbleily those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordln^y interfere in the. investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
SQDders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- 
pcriieaced Sab-Inspector. Each District con- 
totaur S or 4 Giiclesi and hi the case of large 


A vrrsige area per 
Police Station. 

Average number of 
licgular Civil 
Police per 10,000 
^ of Population. 

Square miles. 


12G 

4*8 

610 

; 5*3 

127 

7.7 

203 

! 10 6 

170 

19*8 

243 

8*6 

487 

! 13*4 

114 

j 8*0 

2;>2 

15*0 

bay and llangoon. 
Liliec. 

1 of Police. 

I'lio figures include the 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divlslons— one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gasetted Officer 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who Is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy CommiH>'ioncT} for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
Oen^'ral and lospcctor-fieneral, for the internal 
ad miiiist ration of his Force. Eight or t>en Dis- 
tricts form a Itango adniinistcied by a Deputy 
Inspcrior-Deucral, an officer selected from the 
ranks ot tlic Superintendents. At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspeetor- 
Gonerai who is responsible to the Local 
Govenimciit for the aduiiniitration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but rocruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and. 
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Standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criniinal' Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. 1. D., is maldy concerned with 
political fuquirles, sedition .cases and iiiliaes 
with ramltotlons over more than one District 
or which are considered too lm]>ortant to leave 
In the bands of the District I’olico. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the motussil and forms in each 
pfO^ce a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspccior-Gerierol of Police, and 
t, under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes carsh city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta < ach divi- 
sion Is in charge of a D<‘piity Commissioner of 
Police ; in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
Buropean ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers. Each division is sub-divided into a 
small number of Police Stations, the station 
being in charge of an Inspector assisted by 
Indian Bub-lnspcctors and European Sergeants. 

The Bupreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Dhcctor of Criminal IntelU- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
m the Local Administration and are mainly 
ooncemed with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding tiiiemuiioiial criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political inquiries in whiclj 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Becrnltment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any jK&rticular caste or local- 
ity Is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
pereeutage of forolgnors must bo enlisted. 
^Becruits must produce certificates of good 
%hanctor and pass a medical test. 'Jlicy must 
W above certain standards of physical devc- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could rise to Uio highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chonoes of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; UiiB has certainly lowered the standard 
ooming forward for service hi the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1006, was a selected 
^ Head Constable, but Lord Gurzon's Commission 
laid down that Sub-lnspixstors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomluation, trained 
^.for a year or IS months at a Central Police 
"'fiobool, and, after examination, appointed 
dheot to Police Stations to Icam thtdr work by 
ootual experience. It is too early to Judge this 
. vratem by results, but It has no doubt great 
ffiiadvaatiMses and undetected crime in India 
Is inoieaBing rapidly. 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspeetor. Direct nomination is the exertion, 
not tbemle. 

Tbn Deputy Superintendent^ a new daM of 
'oaeeri instituted on the recommendation of 


the Commission; is an Indian gazetted olkMit j 
and is the native Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Police. He is either seMcO' 
by special promotion from the ranks nf thn. 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a oonnd ' 
at the Central Police Schooln^ 

Prior to 1803, the gazetted ranks of the JPOroe 
were filled either by nomination or by leghnent*' 
al officers seconded from the Army for eertaOi 
I periods. In 1803, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were leernlted 
by examination in London. On arrival In,': 
India, they wero placed on probation until they 
had passed their cxamiuationB In the vernacillira 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab* 
ILsliiuejit of PolicoTraiiihig Schools In 1006 haa 
done much to ijnprovc the training of the FOlim 
Probationer, and selection by examtnaAloil 
has given Government a better educated offloeS. 
but open competition does not reveal the ben 
administrators and should be tempered, as In'- 
the Navy, by selection. 

Pay. — The monthly salaries drawn by, each ^ 
grade of Police Officer ore as follows >— 

A constable draws from . .Bs. 10 to IB 

A Head Constable draws • . 16 to MX ^ 

A Sub-Inspector firom . . 60 to 100* 

An Inspector from . . ;; 160 to 260L 

Deputy SuperintendentB from.. ;; 250t6 6QflL 
Assistants from .. ;; 800to600L 

District Superintendents of 
Police from ..Bs. 


700tol,20a 

Deputy Inspcctors-General 
from ..Bs. 1,500 to l,80a 

Inspectors-Gcncral from Bs. 2,00( to 8,000 & 

Tbe appointments of Commissioner of FoUJSP 
Calcutta, Bombay, and ‘Madras, and all Pro- 
vincial Inspcctors-Geucrol, may be held by a 
member of tbc Indian Civil Service, If no PoUoe 
Officer is found suitable for such appointments. 

Internal Administration.— The Dlstolot 
Force is divided into 2 Branches— Armed and 
, Unarmed. As tlie duties of the armed bianab 
;u<2isist of guarding Treasuries, esooitlng 
, sure and prisoners and operating against aaagei*> ' 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
' controlled on a military basis. They an - 
; armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 

• military methods. The unarmed hianeh an 
; called upon to collect fines magisterially tnfllot* 

* cd, serve summonses and warrants, " 

, traffic, destroy stray dogs, e ' 

! enqoire into accidents and 

'Offences. Tbe lower grades are clothed and- 
i housed by Government without expense to the 

I individual. The leave rules an fairly UbenL 
I but every officer, European or BatKef mint 
serve for 30 yean before he is entitled t6 aflF 
pension, unless he can obtain a medieal et» 
floate invaliding him bom the servloak 
period of service in an Eastern oUmato Is 
rally admitted to be too long and tha 
of ttie Fbne would be eonaderably 1 
, if Government allowed both the oftim an 
men to zetin after a shorter of 
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STAnSTlCS OF POUCE WORK. 

- ’ T&e tmdeBiiabiUty of attaching undue Importance to statistical results as a test of the 

Milts of police work was a point upon which considerable' stress was laid by the 
IMsii Police Commission, who referred to the evils likely to result from the prevalence 
?»aiB)OQjE suboidim^ officers of an impression that the advancement of an officer would depend 
tipon his being aule to show a liigh ratio of convictions, both to cases and to persons arrested; 
and a low ratio of crime. The objection applies more particularly to the use of statistics for 
flmall areas ; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
WitMit taking into account the dilforcnccs in tiie conditions under which the police work ; and. 
It may be added, they can at the best indicate only very impcrfccstly the degree of success with 
K^ddh the 'police carry out that important branch of their outics, which consists in the prevention 
•d erime. These considerations liave tiecn emphasized in recent orders of the Government of 
Zhdla. Subject to these observations, the figures below may be given as some indication of the 
Irolume of work falling upon the police, and of the wide di 'ercnces between the conditions and 
the statistical results in different provinces : — 



Number 

Number 

j Persons whoao eases were disposed of 
! { Died. 

Administrations. 

ot 

Oflenees 

1 rrporh'd. 

of 

i Persona 

I 11 rider 

1 'J'rial. 

! T)is- 
! charged 

1 or 

|Arqiiitt('d. 

(^ou- 

victi'd. 

Coin- ■ Escaped 
initted orTrans- 
or ferred to 
lief erred, another 
iProvince. 


Bengal 

BIharand Orissa 
tTnitad Frovinccs 

Punjab 

Barth-West Frontier 
Province. 

Burma . . ' 

Central Frovinccs and 
Berar. 

AB»m 

Almer-Memaia 

Oooig 

Madras . • 

Bombay 

British jMnehistan 
DeJbl 


341,:158 

2;il,Oo47| 

208,561! 


48,2541 (f») .38,501 
7,891' 10,027 

4,1.51! 4,728 

340,54»i 4ai,040 

173,149! (1)239,205 
7,499' 11,528 

5,980! 5,848 


97,438 193,600 
50,931! 50,151 

194,092 13r>,938 
198,674! 70,711 

18,56nj 10,405 

06, 7031 115,884 
27,594! 19.380 

(c*)19 240 16,168 

3,354 6,078 

2,326 1,869 

202,170 244,201 
90,442 137,470 
5,819 4,477 

3,182 2,503 


TOTaX.lOlO .. 3,069,070! 2,098,379 980,52510,14,8911 


TOTAU . 


1,003,075 
1,W4,224 
1,658,405 
1,059.254 
1,50? ,995 
1,447,732 
1,421,050 
1,412.817 
1,411.653 
1,404,777 
1,38.5,344 


2,085,022 
2,120,472 
02,141,362 
02,132,813 
«1 ,900,079 
al,88'l.t51 
«1 ,856,21 9 
01,814,207 
1,816,827 
1,805,707 
1,767,134 


982,5891 

1,031,374! 

1,051,888| 

3,053,657, 

900,783! 

922,379 

914,500 

897,402 

880,706 

8r>4,493 

823,185 


I Includes 8 peiscmsC 8 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1010. 

,, 10 „ ( 10 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1016 . % 

„ 25 „ ( 0 on dormant flic, 16 banded over to Military Authorities) In 1 

„ SO „ (13 „ 17 „ M toMmtaiyAuthoritie8)in 1013. 

„ 140 ,, (180 „ 0 „ „ „ „andlsenttoBaval 

Authorities Mn iei2. 

„ 203 „ ( 171 „ 85 „ to Military Authorities) In lOU. 

„ 128 „ (117 „ 11 „ „ to MUltaxy Authorities) In 1010. 

», 26 „ ( 10 „ 14 „ „ „ „ „ and 2 referred under 

Section 807, Gkiminal Pro* ' 
cednre Code) in 1000 

I ,, 1 person remanded for retrial. 

the oommltment of 10 persona gnashed by the High Gourt. 

I Bwliidta 4 penona vbOM eases an pending by nason of tbelr being Insane. 
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* Including some cases of cattle theft. 
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JAILS. 


JaU admlniBiiatlon in India is le^ulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
mlee issued under it by the Government of 
India and the total governments. Tim ininish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted oUcnders include traitspurtation, 
penal servitude, rigorous impiisoniaent (which 
may Include short periods of solitary eimnne- 
ment)i and simple imprison miuil.. Accom- 
modation has aiso to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improve men is in India 
in recent years was the Jail Comini&sion oi' 
1889. The report of tlic Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, botli ojiiciab 
serving under the GovevnincMt of Lidj.i, is 
esdxcmcly long, and ^e^’icw's the whole qm-stio;; 
of jail organization and adi nh! is tratiou iii t!it‘ i 
minutest detail. In most rnatl-rs flic 
mission's rc'commcndations Imvi- been aci\i t-i 
cd and adopt'd by Gowrnm rds. biii ■ 

in various matti'rs, mainly of a nijjior chaim^l 
ter, their proposals have cither b-tn rojM*Vd 
OA initio as uiisiiit.ed to local co idifiui's. ab.ti>- ! 
doned as unworkable .after car.'fnl ex[K*iim.‘«il I 
or accepted in principle but luwtpoiied for the \ 
present as impossible. , 

The most important of all the recorntni ndu- ' 
tlons of the Commission, the one timt mishl in { 
fact be described as the corner .‘tone of th- ir, 
reiKirt, is that tliero shoiild be in each 
den ey three classes of jails: in th«' 1iiM.| 
place, large central Jails for con \ lets sentenced | 
to more than one year’s imprisonment ; sc- [ 
oondly, district jails, at tlic hojid-quart-ers of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and { 
“lock-ups** for uiidcr-tri.'il prisonin.s and I 
oonvietB ^ntcnccd to sltort mtiih of iitiprison- 1 
ment. Tnc jail department in each ]novincc j 
is under the control of an liispcutor-General ; | 
he Is generally an ollieer of the lmli.ni 3Iedieal j 
Service with jail experience, jjuni the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruit eil 
from the same ser\icG. 'J'he district jail is under 
the charge of the civil siirgc'oi^ and is frequciitiy 
inspected by the district magistrate. Tlie si aft ' 
under the Superinfendont inclurlcs, in htrge 
contial jails, a Deputy SuperiTitendcnt to .super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all cenlral 
and district jails one or more subordinufe 
medical offleere. Tlie executive stall c.onsist.s 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty oiiiceis 
are employed In all central and di.str]ct je.ils, 
*the prospect of promotion to one of these ]>r)Kts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

A Press Not«i issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — "The cadre and 
emoluments of all rank^f from Warder to SnjK'r- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
Is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment arc the insiitFicieney of Central 
Prisans and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
snfllcient warders. 

Employment of Prisoners*— The week 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
eatried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
OBliml emptovment on a large scale is some- 
Emm ellowedi as, for example, when a large 


number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls pri!>oiJcrB arc employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid duwn with regard to jail mauufaetiues la 
that tlie work must be penal and iudustriaL 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
emjdoyineut being coiidcnuied, while care 
is taken tJiat iiie jail shall not compete with 
locid trau/rs. .As fur as possible industries are 
adapted to the ivniuircmeuts of the consuming 
' public dep.irtmL‘iils, and prinUng, ’tent-making, 
; and the in. julactnre. of clotliit.g arc among the 
common e.',!. ernployinerits. Scnooling is con* 
Jned lo juveniles the experiment of teaching 
adults hus been tried, but literary instruction 
IS unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The c(»ndui:f of convief.s in jail i.s generally 
;'c«ud, aiid tlie iiunilKT of desperate cbaractcrs 
among iheiu is .small. Failiue to perfonn the 
Ulotted task is by tar the ino'-t eoinuion offence. 
!n a large nuajority of cases the punishment 
milieted la one of Those clas.scd as “ minor.** 
Among tne “ major ” pueUiimeiits fetti'rs take 
the first jilare. C^jrporal puni.'jilrueiit is infiiet- 
•‘d in jelarlvely few case.-, nnd the number Is 
rti-adily f.dliiig. riinihluneiits were revihcd as 
fh<* r&nlt 01 the Comniissioii of 1889. Two 
notabk* inininhment.K then .abolished were shav- 
i ig til.* lu uds of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, wbieli was apnaieiitly much prac- 
'li^cdin Tiomb.iy, wao di'seribod by the Commis- 
sion as inlUeting exquisite torture. Punish- 
m•■nts are now schi duled and gr.adod into major 
.Old minor. The most diineult of all jail pro- 
lih (iia Is the internal maintenance of order 
among th“ prisoners, for wJn'cii purpose paid 
w.ariier'' and coinict warder." are employed. 
With this is bourid up the question of a special 
•‘lass of well-b**li:i\.*d pri*-..) tors which was tried 
from liMiri onwards, in the Tluana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — .As regards ** youth* 
ful oiienders” — i.e., thohe iiolow the age of 16 
— till, law provides aite.ruutives; to imprisonment, 
ynd iL is .strictly cujoiiiorj that boys shall not be 
hciit to j.iil when tliov can he de,alt with other* 
wi.'.e. 'I’lio altemative.-! are detention In a 
refori!i.iiory school for .i period of from three to 
seven wars, bet not beyond the ago of 18; 
ili'.r.ljarire after admonition ; delivery to the 
tiarcnt or guardian on tlie latter executing a 
liosiil to be responsible for the good bebavioar 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

Tfie question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
much attinition. Tinder the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
ironi older prisoner, but tlie recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
placf. Cor adolescents (other than youthful 
habitualb) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to tfic reformatory school, 
has led Local Govemmeuts to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adhlts 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress lias been made In this direction. In 
1905, n special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was efitablished at the Dharwaf^ 
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E ln Bombay; in 1008 a special juvenile 
WEB opened at Alipoie in Bengal ; in 1000 
Ueiktfla laO in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and ** juvenile adult ** 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; anc in 1010 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other lucasures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system Cor ** juvenile adults " had, for exanijile, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and ** Bors- 
tal enclosures * had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
fonnatiOD of Prisoners' Aid Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Keformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1809 b> the Bdu- , 
cation department, and the authorities arc ' 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- , 
ment on leaving' school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on tiicir careers. 

Transportation* — Transportation is an old 
pnniiihment of the Britisli Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transporled convicts. 
The only penal soitlGinent at the present tunc 
is Fort Blair in the Andaiuau islands. Under 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, or for a term of yeais of which 
six have stlU to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, 
and to some other conditions in the of 
women. The sanctioned scheme eonteiiiplatf's 
five stages in the life of a male transjjortcd 
convict, the first six months being passed in a 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a jail similar to those of t.lic Indian 
mainland, and the following three years as a 
convict of the third class kept to liard gang 


labour by day and cemfined In baimoka by 
night. Having thus completed five yean* a 
oouvlct may be promoted to the second, dam 
in .which he is eligible for emplosrment m the 
various branches of the Government lervleea 
or in the capacity of servantssto a private leeb 
dent. After five years so spent, a well-behaved 
I eonvlct enters the first class, in which he labonn 
j under more favourable conditions, or is mnmted' 

! a ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
j a plot of land. He may now send for bis umlly 
I or marry a female convict. The three latec 
' stages of this discipline have been In foioe foe 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
' cellular jail having been finished in 1005 ; but 
tlic aasrjciated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been built. Pemalca are kept at intra- 
mural w'ork under strict jail discipline for three 
years ; for tlic next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five 
years they may support themselves or marry. 
Proniutiou from class to class depends on good 
conduct. Thu convicts arc emjiloyed in jail 
service, in the erection and repair of jail bnud- 
ings, in the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
forest dupariments, in tea-gardens and at other 
ugiicultural work, and in various jail manu* 
factiircs. Ordinary male convicts sentonoed ’ 
to transportation for life arc released. If they 
have behaved well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-five. Thag^ andjpro- 
fcssional prihoners are never released. Welb 
neimved female convicts arc released afteK 
lifteen years. Tito release is sometimes abso- 
lute and sometimes, especially in the case of 
, ducoits, subject to conditions, e.y., in regard to 
residence, in some cases released oonvleti 
prefer to remain in the settlement as free persona 
The settfcnie.nt is administered by a super- 
in tendoiit, aided by a staff of European, aBSistontfl 
and Indian subordinates. The coniffct popu- 
lation of Port Blaii amounted in 1915-16 to 
12,425, consisting of 11,864 males and 561 
i( male.s. The total population of the settlement 
was 17.331. 
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. Ibe daUyawiage number of iirlaoiifin, which bad steadily dficrcEBod since 1908, rose slightly 
la 1913 to nearly the figure of 1911. The tell In 1912 was, however, largely attributable to the 
release of oonvlets and civil prlsoneis on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar. The increatw in 1913 
wae distributed among all provinces except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh aud Ooorg, 
, in ifhleh the figures continued to show decreases. 

Moiethanond'-halfof the total number of convicts received in jails during the year came from 
UiB dasses engaged lu agriculture and cattle tending over 134 000 out of 100,000 are returned 
;as imterato 

13ie percentage of previously convicted prisoners was 19*93 as against 19*87 In 1916 while 
tba number of youthful offenders fell from 359 to 327. Tl. ‘ following table sliows the nature 
' and length of sentences of convicts admitted to jall> in 1916 to 1917 


Nature and Length of Sentence. | 1917. I 1910. 1916. 


* L ! ! 

Hot ezocedJng one month .. * 39.063 42,669 46,101 

Above one month and not exceeding six months.. 63.124 06,388 69,346 

M six months one year .. 31,488 34,726 34,749 

„ one year „ „ five years.. 2i,l54 23,962 24,756 

„ five years „ „ leu „ .. 2,564 2,C3l 2,984 

Ezoeoding ten years 212 345 242 

Transportation beyond seas— 

(а) for life 1.313 1,197 1,309 

(б) for a term 705 745 1,180 

Sentenced to death 752 791 828 


93ie total daily average population fdr 1917 was 96,080 ; the total offences dealt with by crlmlna 
courts waff 170, and by Sniicrintendcuts 144,237. The com'sponding figures for 1016 were 
105,066,164 and 104,504 respectively. 


The total number of corporal punishments again showed a decrease, riz., from 302 to 266. 
The total number of, cases in whi(;h p(>ual diet (with and v. itliont solitary coafluement) was pres* 
crlbod was 6,007 as compared with 6.090 in the pivceding year. 


iy»tal expenditure dccrcAed from £660,092 to £6r/2,.582, and total cash earnings from 
£181,856 to £05,309 ; tlicrc was, consequently, an iuciease of £18,741 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate decreased from 19*19 p9r miUe in 1916 to 18’ 83 in 1917. The admissions tc 
hospital were somewhat higher, and the daily average number ot sick rose slightly. The oblel 
causes of death wdte tubercle of the lungs, dyscuter> and (/ueumonia. 
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Executive and Judicial Functions. 

Throughout thi^ history of political that the relatively high standard ot Justice 
agitation in India, few mat tors have received attained by the subordinate magistracy In 
more consistent attention than t.ho qucslion India is due. The points towards which bis 
of the separation of the Judicial and the £xc- inquiries are most frequently diredied are 

entive functions. It has beon one of t)ie priii- lualicrs like want of sense *of proportiem in 

clpal planks in the political plutform 'if the sentences ; delays and irregularities in pro- 
Natlonal Ctoiigress siricc its inci'ptinn in I88r>, redure : subservience to the interests of a local 
and has received the supi>oit tjf men of every bar; prolixity in judginenta and so forth. If 
shade of jiolitical opinion, itoni th(‘ mu.''! violent eonirol of the AlaKistraey were exercised only 
Extremist to tlio mo^t eoncilialory Moderate, iiy the Distrh't Judge,, who is practically tlM 
The question arises from tlic fsitf that the to his bencli, this supervision would bo impoB- 
Indiau Administration is bused on the Oriental sibic. and the only clieck on the subordinate 
view that ull power •^should iie coneent rated '\Ia' 4 i^^trat('S would bo occasional strictures 
in the hands ol a .singii- oflieiul. Tliii'' llie p:l■^^'ed by the Judge in appeal or on revision. 

District Magistrate is t lie cliief reM'iiiU' atiflioi- The opponents of tlie existing system would 

Ity in tiiP Distriet, he controls Jiuai bo;lr>i^ sulistituto for the tircsoiit Magistracy trained 
and munieipalitics, and directs the DM net lawyois, whose ' thiIc -work would be that of sti" 
Police, and, in tine, almo.'t ev»'ry di partinent pondiaiy magistrates. There is no reason 
within the Dlstiiet is to a huge extent under fo siipfHiso that tlie traiued lawyer would be 
his intlueneo. Sossion.s triuls and ( ivil Jiistiie 'in.\ less liahJe t-o the faults mentioned above, 
foil within the province of the Distriet Nor is the Magistrate of to-day altogctheT 

but there remains under the Di-lrict Mums* untrained. The eriiniiial law of India Is to 
trate's orders a hodv of subordinate Magis- a A'ery large extent independent of customary 
tratcB who dispose of .simpin eriniiuul cases, and case law, and is based on comparatively 
and commit graver ones to tlie Scs'tioiis. ^impio codes. Every official Magistrate Is 

The oi>poin‘nls of tlic I'visiing .sy.sfoin are exainiucri in those codes, and with a few years* 
apt to roly largely on Wf/ raifltandum pttiasfvs, ('xperkmco, Ikj is ofttvi a matcli in argument 
like '*thc maintonuucu of jiidienil indojiend- for all but tlm best of tho local vakiU, It is not, 
ence,** and “ a violation of the Th>t priuciplc.-^ ilu roforo, apparent that any gain would result 
of equity,*' ratlior than t.o ^pe('i^y exactly tioni thi>* chango, while the increased charge 
what points they nally coii'^idiT olijccfionaiilo. to tho public rovcriiics would be enormous. 

It appears, however, that then* aie twti main In 180h. the movemont against the o-vlftttng 
Items ill the Distiiet Magi^l rate's position to system r nlininatod in a “memorial on the 
which exception is taken: one is tlait he is proiKised separation of tho Judicial and Bxe- 
executive head of tlic D^triet with direct con- eiitive duties in India," addressed to the 
trol of the police, lias the power of trying oases; Seeretarj’ of State, and signed by ten Indian 
the other is that U»e subordinate .MagiHtrat«“., gcnl lemon — inosi.ly high judiefol authorities, 
who try Uic great mujbrity of < a.‘50«, jire din'etly 'I'hls nieinorial sets forlJi eight objections to the 
under him, receive liLs orders, and rely on liis exi>=tiiig ‘’system, and it may perJiaps bn in- 
good opinion for their proinutioii. structivc to examine these seriatiut, and to 

As regards the first point, the number of iudicate with respect to each point tho grounds 
cases actually tried by the District MagMrati* »n apology for the present system 

Is exceedingly sinaJl. Sir Charle.s KJImti j ho based: — 

defending the existing system in 181)0, said: — ! (1) "That the combination of Judicial 

“ There arc many i.»istrict.s in Deiigal in wliicli . witli exeeutivc duties in the same officer vio« 
he does not try 12 eases a year.” Since 3^00 j lali*s t.lie first principles of equity." 
miscellaneous work has increased so nineh ■ I f tlie same oifider actually brought an oflend- 
that oven this smaU number lias been great ly { or to justice, and them tried him personally, 
reduced. In fact, in I>ombay to-day the i i he above 1,heord<ical objection might have 
majority of District Magistrates iirobably go ] <Mysidcrab!e weight. In practice^ however, 
through the year witliout trying a single case, j .is lias been shown above, this does not ocoui; 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable , and the combination of functions in the Dis- 
If the Di'itnct Magistrate altogetlicr lost his ! trict Oflicer is governed in such a way by crl- 
powers to try eases. Tlie, power is, licnvevLr, } niinal codes that the interests of accused persona 
BUfflclcntly useful on oeeasiniis to outw'cigh , are effectually safeguarded, 
the fear ot harm arising from any abuse of Unit ; (2) " That while a judicial authority nngbfc 

power on the rare occasions wiicu it is used. to be thoroughly impartial, and approach the 
The more Important item of tlie Distriet eunsldcration of any case without previous 
Magistrate's power, tiiat of control over lii:» ; knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
subordinate Magistrates, is attacked on the • docs not adequately discliargc hte duties, nn- 
jjMffound that he Interferes with tiicir " jiidieiaJ l(*s.s his ears arc open to all reports and informa- 
■^dependence." It is here assumed tliat con- |t ion wiiich he can in any degree employ for 
^rol and interference are one and the same ; the benefit of the District." 

thing* If tho District Magistrate said to his ; in reply to this It may bo repeated that the 
' subordinate, ** I consider tills man guilty. District Magistrate, in foct^ tries very tew cases 
' and I expect you to convict him,” there would at all and It may be noted, moreover, that the 
be very real cause *for complaint. But inter- law very largely restricts the posslbulty of a 
lisrence of this type does not occur, and is not magistrate trying a case of which ha has any 
' uleged. It lias been said that Inspection is previous knowledge. Further, it Is enrely io 
to ffiie District Officer the very breath of his the public advantage that the police should 
d^BOBtfils, and It is very largely to his continual be controlled by the District ifa gigfaMiai 
:'li^iil8ttlvene9B Into the work of his sabordfawtes, I whose sole aim Is or should be IusUm* 
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lather than by a police officer whose profes- objecUons advanced against the existing sya* 
alonal aeal might weigh hardly on the tern. In the first place a Magistrate in head- 
innocent suspect, and whose esprit de eorpt quarters is likely to be at least as far from tne 
might shield a corrupt or unscrupulous homes of suitors, as be is In camp. The careful, 
inbordlnate from justice. I^lagistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearing 

(8) “ That Executive Officers in India, being of cases at places which suit the convenience 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous of parties as far as possible, and . considerable 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dis- trouble aiid expense are often saved to parties 
pose of judicial work in addition.” in this way. if all judicial work were done 

By this it is presumably meant that the by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
Executive Officer is at proi^ejit ovorworluMi. number of Magistrates would bo much re- 
This is quite possible, but the remedy would duced, and it is obvious that three resident 

S pear to lie rather in an increase of stall .Magistrates in a District must be much less 
ui in a re-distribution of functions, which accessible than a dozen or more who are con- 
lu itself could net remedy the defect. tiniially no\iug about among the agricultural 

(4) ” That, being keenly interc-ted in carry- population. The only people who reidly are 
ing out particular measiirci'., they urc apt io bt* iiicunvouicnccil by the touring of a Magistrate 
brought more or le 2 >s into conllict with indi- an* the ph'adcrs. 

Vldu^s, and therefore ihut *it is inexpedient (8) “ 'J'hat the existing system not only 
that they should also be invested with judicial involves all w'liom it coucems in hardships 
powers.” and inconvenience, but also by associating 

It is implied hero that the District Officer Iho judicial tribunal with the work of the 
may use his judicial jiowers to enroiec IIk* cxe- Ihliec and of detectives, and by diminishing 
cutive measure's in wiiicli he ih interested. It tin* sufeguiinls atforded by the rules of evi- 
ls not imknown for a District Mugistrat.e to ilencc, produces actual misearriages of justice 
Issue orders to subordinates enjoining severe and creates, though justice be done, oppor* 
ten tences in i^artieiilar classes of eases and this tuiiities of Kii.spicion, di^lrust and discontent 
may liave reference to a paiiicular executive which an* gre.atly to be deplonjd.” 
policy (e.g.t such oidere Might, be issued with It is difficult to answer so general and In- 
repard to smuggling cases in a District where the detiiiitc an objection as tliis, except by Hat denial. 
Ilhcit traffic in cocaine was rife). But it. by no It may, however, bo said that if miscarriages 
means follows that any injustice will result from of justice, due to this cause, wore at all frequent 
such a line of action. Moreo^cr, if this kind of they could never long remain hid, and much 
"interference’' by the Di^^^iet .Magistrate were more would be heard of tliom than is actually 
stopped, tlio only alternativi* left to (lovcni- the ease, in 1890, Mr. Manomohan Ghose. 
ment, in cases whero they wished specially t.o a Jlougali law'yer of repute, drew up a memo- 
repress a particular type of eriiiic, would be Io randum containing an account of 20 ca^s, 
amend the criminal codes by raising the mini- which had come to his noiiee in the course of 
mum penalty for tlii! offence, thereby deprivuig a long experience at the bar, and in which he 
Magistrates^ of all discrclion in the matter. alleged that injustice* had resulted fix>m the 

(5) ” That under the existing system Col- onion in one officer of the. judicial and oxecu- 
Iector-Miagi8tratc.s do, in fact, neglect judicial live functions. These instances were discussed 
(or executive work.” by Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 

It is not at first bight obvious how tliis can Governor cf Bent^al, in an article in the AHaHe 
be urged as an objection to the fiu't that they Quartnlj/ Jtevieio for October 1896, and his 
do both t>i>eH of work. It is true, a.s already analy.ii. robs this evidence of nearly the whole 
stated, tliat the District Magistrate tries very few of ii s w eight. 

original cases, but it by no means follows that These then are the main objections whlob 
what judicial work he doe?,^ done negligently, have keen raised against the existing system. 

(6) “ That appeals from revenue .assessments it may wvll be asked why, if these objections < 
are apt to be futile when they are heard by are urouT)die.ss, has there been such unanimity 
JEtevenue Officers.” in the t>pinions expre.ssed by reformers. There 

It Is insin unled that all revenue matters arc perhaps two leasons which are mainly 
should be decided by the operation of the rcbpon.-iiblo. Firstly, it is beyond question 
weighty and complicated machinery of the that the proposed separation would everywhere 
CivU Courts. The idea of such a bystem in weaken the Collector’s position, and thereby 
India, where thri'c-quartcrs of the population (hat of the British llaj ; and secondly, those 
are dependent on revenue paying land, con- who desire the separation belong almost wlth- 
lures up such a nightmare of confusion, that out exception to the class from which lawyers 
the imagiiiation positively reels, 'ihe cost are most largely recruited. The separation 
would be colossal. Nor is the objection retilly would not merely provide innumerable sti- 
rclevant. The Revenue Officer wdien hearing pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
appeals from executive acts of his subordinates, 1.0 be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
Is still an Executive and not a J adictal offieer, immense increase of litigation would also result 
and what Is here aimed at is a revision of the Tlicre is no doubt that over tho greater 
scheme of matters, which the law allows to be part of India, the common people place a veiy 
d^t with executively, rather than a sepani- real confidence in the Magistracy, and thH 
tton of the two functions. confl deuce is largely based on tlie wise and 

(7) "Tliat great inconvenience, expense elicctive control exercised by District Magls- 
and qufferiiigs are imposed upon suitors required trates over their subordinates. Nor is there 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, any doubt that the common people woiwl 
Itt the discharge of his executive duties, Is making view with the most Intense alarm any pn^osal . < 
a tour of his District.’* which would render the maglstiacy indepeiid|,;f; 

Sniis la perhaps one of the least convincing ent of this control. 
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Tbe Laws of 1918* 

BY 

TlATANLAJi ANn miTRA.H.AL 
{EdifiJTfi of Ihe Boirdinij Law Keporicf), 


Looked at from a purely IcKal point of view, 
tbe legislation of the y(‘ar 1918 is cl ry . Rf'garded, 
however, from the popular point of view, some 
measures of far-reaching importance, viz., the 
Indian Income Tax Art, the Usurious J^^ans 
Act, the Cotton Cloth Ac were placiui on the ' 
Indian Statute Book during the year. After j 
all, the business of law-making went on s , 
usual. , 

1. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act. — ' 

!niis act amends tlio Indian Fonst Act ; 
of 1878 in three particulars. Flr.-.t, the i 
maximum period for wliieh a protected forest ; 
may be clo*<ed by a Local Coveniincnt has bt'cn ' 
raised from twenty to thirty years, the reason | 
being that the pi'rsons holding grazing rigid s | 
In such forests damage the lands so much that j 
in many easesitis not j)ossihle to seciin proper . 
regeneration in less than thirty years. 8eeoiidiy, ! 
with the express purpose ol enabling Forest j 
Officers not below the rank of Forest rangers, | 
first, to rcloasit any tool*-, boats, carls or cattle t 
seiXM under H. 5:2 on the execution by the owner ; 
of a bond for tlu*. production oi tlu* proixTty j 
80 released if and wlun so required (s. U3A). 
The third amendment is mori' important as i 
ereating a new duty lor the piblic. It is now 
Incumbent upon privilege, holders, their servant s 
and village officers to extinguish and prevc-iit : 
forest fires on their own initiai.ivi* iiiit.ead ol | 
merely requiring them to render assist aine to ; 
Pdice and Forest officers wlicui such assistance ; 
Is requisitioned. To this cud, s. 78 ol the Act ! 
has wen amended. j 

2. The Cinematograph Act. — Tin* ever ; 

Increasing use of cinematograph as a int aiis I 
of public amusement has rendered necessarv ' 
legisl^ton guarding the pl.'iC(' where it i'^ . 
eimlbited thus protecting the public irom fin • 
and such like dangers , and also protecting ! 
them from yicwlng undesirahle pictures. It ! 
Is, therefore, enacted that cinematograph ex* i 
bibltlons should be licensed (s .S). The ai.thority ' 
that can grant licenses is the District Magistral) ■ 
In the Mbfussil and tne Commissioner of Folicc , 
In the Fresidency tovrns (s. 4), The authority ; 
Bpeoifled can grant a license only when it is ^ 
Batisflod that (a) the rules made under the Act ; 
have been Bubstantlully complied with, and I 
(6) adeqnatd' precautions have been taken in ; 
the of show to provide for the safety of 
persons attending exhUdtions therein (b. 5). 
Any bleach of the conditions of the license of 
the rules made under this Act is punishabiu 
vrttb a fine whieli may extend to Be. 1,000 : and 
tn case of oontlnulug offence, there is a further J 
lal^ty to pay a fine of Bs. 100 for each d,iy 
Anrlng the offence continui's (s. 0). bo 

for tw Act provides for the safety of the persou 

play-goers. Tbe Act also piovidcs ample 
BatasuardB that no objectionable film can be 
exmOlted. Bvery film that it Is meant to be 
exhibited at a public show must be certified 
Iqr ^ authority oppointed in this behalf by 


the Oovcmor-Gcueral in Council (s. 7). Tbe 
section 8 gives power to make rules. Hie Local 
Government has the power, subject to sneb 
conditions and restrictions as it may impose, to A 
exempt any cinematograph exhibition from the ' 
provisions of this Act (b. 9). 

3. The Indigo Cess Act^Before the 

introduction of synthetic dyes, thd cultiva- 
tion of indigo was a most profitable form of 
agriculture. The supply of synthetic dye has 
been greatly reduced by the war: this has led 
to the revival of tbe natural ludigo Industry. ' 
With a view to re-establish ibis important In- 
duhtry on a permanent footing and to modemlse 
the methods of cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo, the Government have levied a ccbb 
of one rupee on every Bengal mannd of Indigo 
produced in India and exported to any port 
beyond the limits of British India or to Aden 
(s. 2). The proceeds of the cess collected shall ' 
be applied to meet the cost of such meabUres 
as may bi; considered advisable to take for 
promoting rcseardi in the Interests of the 
indigo industry in India. 

4. The Indi&n Coinage (Amendment) 
Act. — ^I*lar)y, this year, the Government of India 
replac'cd tihe silver coins of anna pieces by ntoknl 
coins of two annas, wliosc square form Is by 
now very familiar to the public at large. Tbe 
object tj»f this Act is to legalise the Issue and 
cmreticy of tlic new nickel coin (s, 8). It is 
iiiuety grain*^ 3'roy in weiglit, that ig. It wei^s 
one and u half timiss as much as one anna 
piece (s. 6). It may not be generally known 
that both tho two uiina and one anna nickel 
eoius arc a legal tender in payment only np to 
one nipt'e. In other words, nobody can be 
compelled to leceWe more than ciglit two 
piece or sixteen She anna piews at one time as 
p.'iymeut (h. 7). The old two anna pieces re- 
main current coin for all purposes (s. 8). 

The Criminal Justice, Aden (Amend- 
ment) Act.— The Besident at Aden is also the 
General Officer Commanding at Aden, Bz- 
l)f.riencc has shown that tbe Besident has to do 
an cver-increosing volume of Judicial wotl^ 
as be is the sole Court oi Session in tbe District^ 
It is therefore enacted that one more Assistant 
Besident should be .appointed as Additional 
Sessions Judge, who would try such cases and 
.*ippcal6 as the Besident may direct (s.22A). 

6. The Indian Paper . Cumacir (Amaiid- 
ment) Act.— Tbe maximum limit for tbe Issue of 
currency notes against Treasury bills wbldi has 
been fixed at 42 crorcs of rupees is now raised 
to 06 crorcs of rupees. This is a wax measure 
which will enure during the continuance of the 
war and six months thereafter. 


7. The Indian Income Tax Act— The 
Indian Lacome Tax Act of 1888 was reoealHr ^ 
amended on two occasioiiB. Act T ol 1918 \ 
Introduced a graduated scale ol ' — * 
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Inecmic tax and the Act VII of 1917 iiitrodnccd 
naall amendments in tbe Act. All those 
Acts have been svrept away and replaced 
by the present Act. It is much more 
ejaborato in its design and farreu'Miig in its 
ocmseqaenceB. it remedies a three 1 old eem- 
plalnt. Mrst,*it remedies iurqualh ie^ in the 
assessment of individual tax payer.*-' vliiih bet'anie 
accentuated on the introduction ol a gradiiaf 1 cl 
Beale of tlie tax. Secondly, it deiinei;' lutendy 
the methods whereby Incomes and profit r. oi 
varions descriptions are to lie l aJcii'ut* <! lor 
Income tax purposes. And it elfecls 

a number of improvement in the maehiiujA' 
of assessment lor the eilieji-nt >yuiKj]ii' oj 
the tax. 

The ^aduated seaie i.s a*^ j'ollov 


the 15tli o June evc^y year. In case of a 
person whose income is not lees than Bs. 2,000» 
the CoUcctoT sliall send a notice calling upon 
Stull person to state his total income during 
the nre\ious yetir under difleri'ui heads indi- 
cated above (s. 17). It will be open to the 
Colli ctor to assess the tax upon the income so 
8iH‘Ciiicd, or to mitke luriher inquiry (s. 18). 
As soon us tile sum is llxed, the CuHector shall 
Her\e a notice of d« irnind upon the assessec 
(s. 20'' An uppf'al trom the assessment of tax 
by tile Collector lies to the Commissioiier, which 
mu*^t be unMle nithiii thirty days (s. 21). The 
Coinniiisionn inu the poucr on appeal to reduce, 
enhanei or coiillrm the as»esbnieut (s. 22). 
Tin* Cliiet lleveime authority has the power 
Ki I . V ■ Mt and revise 

1 V ...i. ::: 1 .U n : I ^ I same (s. 2.>). A penal assessment of double 

I ol the ta.v fail he levied from any 

Bs. 1,000. For incomes irom Bs.l.too. jiersoii who is guilty ol conecaling any source 

toBs. 4^00, a tax ot tour pies in the iiijMr is[ qj iueomi (s. 24). 
leided ; bnt the tax IS to III* (I at 

In tbe rupee for incomes rungine iroiu Bs.l’.ckiO I "here fin* favahh* ineuiue varies from Bs. 
to Bs 5,000. li the iiicoine is any win n brfw.eiii to Ks. 2,000, the Collector has summary 

Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 10,000, fin* fax i^ a-se-^sul at | poweis ol asse-sinenf (s. 30). 

to to Rk' •' *“ 1'“.'' t'*’' 1* »"««- 

In t^e lUiNH! is h-vlcdri’or ulliiii-niiirMXi'i,<iinc I iun in(.*'*|,r*i'y,ut*‘|Il.’'r'5* 

U*taM (U?!). " '« trcourf 

Chapter I Of the Act deals with tawbh in-j Bel uiid is allowed to individual share-holders, 
come. Sueh incoiue ineludei all ineoiin trom partn-jpi, ami owners oj bccui'ities, if they 
whatever source it is income in 

il" I -S" »p 

come derived iroin 
for religious or 
of a relig'ons 
income oi loeii 



secuiitie^ held toi J'rovideuf ImiikIs : tn) nnioiinf 
recehx'd^ coinimilui ion 01 pension: (0) s|N'cial 
allowance to meet expi nses Ineiirred in ]h~ 


oifhe Collector (s. 41). 

AVhen a qihstioii atrisi s with reference to the 


formaneo ol duties 01 an oil. cr ; (7) lisracie*.: interpret at ion oi any jiiovisiuii oJ this Act 

(8) casual and uon-reiMirreiit. reeeipfs; (0) , or 01 any ruli* trained thereunder, the chief 

perquisites w’liieb are not iiniin y and which n m lU’e autIiorit> iiia> draw up a statement 

cannot be. valiU‘d in money (s. 3). Agrieiilt iiral j ot tie- case and rein it to' the High Court 

incomes arc not chargeable to ineoJiie tax:.' (t'.-'il). 

(s. 4) : but the lollowlug ar^'hargeable (s. 5) .^lit (..n, be brouglit in auy Civil Court to 

(1) salaries (s. 0); (2) interest on securities | „.i 1 ,. xiirifiiiv -inv • miH -m 

(S) income derived Irorn house properly} suit oJ olhVr proeeediilg shluUte 

against any Covi rnnieiit Olficer for anything 


(a. 7); (b) income derived Irorn lioiise properiv 
(8. 8); (4)mcouic derived from liiisiiiess (s. iij; 
(5) professional cuniingK (.s. JO); and (U) iiivime 
dddved from other sources (s. 11). 

The next Chapter treats of deductions and 
asseBsment. It will be noted that divide nds 
dedared on shares by limited compuiiies and 
Interest carried on Govcninicnt and other 
Becmritics are taxed at the source at tjic rate 
ot one nima per rupee ; but il is open to a sliarc- 
holder or a security-owner to gc*t proixirtional 
reduction at the general a'^sessment ol the t ax 
on all of Ills sources of income. Tiicse rates 

refund are: one anna in the rupee if the income, 
is bdow Bs. 1,000 ; eight pies in the rupt^e. jor 
incomes between Bs. 1,000 and 2,000 ; sf'ven 
^es in the rupee for incomes varying irom 
Bb. 2,000 to Bs. 5,000 ; six pic.s in the rupi*e tor 
inoomcB ranging from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 10 , 000 ; 
and nine pies in the rupee for incomes uggre- 
^ingfrom Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 25,000 (s. 15 and 
i9oh. 11). The mode of assessment is also 
ohjiKngcd. It is ohli^ory on every company i 
, tb send a tettun of its annual income by ' 


Uom in good laitli under tiiis Act (s. 52). 

8. The Indian Defence Force (Amend- 

ment) Act. — This Act makes u small amendment 
in till- ludiitii JJi'tciice Jj’orce Act, 111 of 1917, 
IJiKler s. 12 oi the i alter Act, the enrolment, 
ol 11011 - l;hiruiieau British subject.-! was limited 
to u iieriod id six iiioiiiliR from ^e commence- 
ment of the Act. That period having expired, 
it IS now tnaeted that tiic ClovcruoivGezfeial 
ill Council may by notification allow recruitbig 
to be rc-opeued from time to time in speoK ' 
lied arcus. * 

9. The Indian Soldiers ( LitIgaUon ) ' 
Act, 1918. — Early in 1915, the Governmentof 
India passed Act Xll of 1015, to protect 
soliiiiTs on active scivice irom the effect of 
litigation by or against them as long as tbey afe 
on active service. Experience oi three years 
has shown some delects in the machinery 
provided by the Act. Ihe Act of 10151s tbeng-J 
fore repeued. The object of the pveseat 
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as well as the repcalcil Actb is to iirovidcfor 
postponement oi prociu din^s in which Indian 
soldferB serving under war conditions are con- 
cerned. A sddier I'< regarded as serving under 
war conditions (a) during the continuance 
of the present war and lor six montl)s there- 
after, (t) when he ib serving out ol India, 07) 
when be is under orders to proceed on tit Id 
service, (iu) when the unit to whieli In belongs 
is mobilised, or (ve) \iht n sncli seddier by reason 
of state of war now existing is pntlinitd troni 
obtaining leave oJ ab ence I 0 < naldt him to 
attend a Court as a parly to an^ inucettliiig 
thciein (s. 11). It a matter of some doubt 
whether a soldier wlio lias eitJn-i Ixtn talon 
as a prisoner 01 war by fiie i nciny or tntirmd 
by a noutrul i»ower can stiJJ be regaidiU as 
serving under war coiulit ion.''. Tin- Aet oJ 
1915 was di«eov»!iv(l to be nnwojkable, tor 
under its sh. 4 and 7, tlie Court or I lie Colleelor 
had to decide tiiat. an Indian soldier wlio was 
a party to the proeetding was Sl^^imi under 
war eonditiuns belore stept. eonld be taken to ' 
postpone till! proeecdiiig. Cnder tile pr<h<iit' 
Act, the above proeediiiv li.is beeiihiinplin* d, aed 
it now provided Miat ('ivil and llcvuine Courts 
shall suspend proceeding.*, win 11 they have 
reason to believe tliat any party is an Indiaii 
soldier who is uiiavuidul>iv ul)M-ni ami is not 
represented. Wlun a jilaint is prennltd in 
any Court, and the olhi r i-ide is kjio\Mj to be 
serving on war eonditiom-. sneh l.nt slionld lx 
stated in the plaint (s. 4), in the e.l^e oi 
unrepri'seiited Indian soldier*., tlie CoiKetoi 
has the power to intervene and cirtilN Die Ja't 
5). When tile Collector has »<» eeitilii-d, or 
‘^''Whcrc the Court lias an Imlijn soUlur wlu* \> 
'mV a party to a procieding helon* it , and i- unable 
to appear thereon, or not n pre.'ent i d . iJie 
Court shall suspend ili<‘ proceeiliiig ami gne 
' notice ol it to the presoribul a«thoiit> {■-. n). 

If the prescribed authority certitnf that tiie 
■ soldier is serving under w ar condil ions ai d ihat 
. a postponement' ol the proceeding is nece-'an 
in the Interest of justice, the Court ‘■lialJ po.*-!- 

J ionc the proceeding lor aprescriihd pj iiod 
s. 7); but in absence ol sueli a eevl itieate, the 
Courtis bound to go on wilh the j»roi»i(iing.. 
(s. 8). A soldier is deemed to be on warserviix 
even if he is on leave ot alh-eiicc for a pcTicti 
not exceeding two months or on sick Jcum- 
for a period not exceeding tlir«'e luontJis, 
at the cud of which he is to i»roceed on serviee 
(s. 9). The Court has always the ptiwir to sei 
aside the decrees and orders pa-sid against an 
Indian soldier serving undir war conditions 
(s. 10); and for making such an application, 
the time during whj(*li siieh soldier has iKx-ri 
serving under war conditioii.s .since tlie 4(ii oi 
August 1U14, shall be excluded Irom the piTicd 
Of limit ation (s, 11). 

I 

10. The Usurious Loans Act.— The first j 
breach in the castle of usury was made, by ! 
the enactment in 1890 of ss. IG and 19 of j 
the Indian Contract Act ; but the utility of i 
the amendment was much circumscribed | 
by the fact that it was only when the ground ! 
of imdue influence was made out that any j 
reliei was given, and, secondly, the word “un- ' 
consclouable ” in s. 10 ol the Indian Contract j 
*Act was construed by the Courts in the technical 
• 8ens%%hich it had acquired in English equity. I 


] the Indiuu usurer, by proceeding on the lines 
suggested by I he Money Li'uders* Act (63 & 64 
I Tie. c. 51), K. 1, and cmpcweiing the Courts 
I to re-opcu transactions by way of money or 
! grain in cases when they arc satisfied (1) that 
! tlir> intiTcst or other return Is excessive, and 

1 (2) that the trum-aitjon is substai't ially unfair. 

In such eases, the Courts may (1) re-open the 
, transact ion. take an account between the 
parlies, and rdieve the debtor from payment 
j of exctssiM- inleicst ; (2) n-open any account 
I already taken betw«xn the paities; or (3) set 
' adde, revi-e or aJid ai'y ^eiuiily given on 
eiireeinent made helweeii the parties in rc.*5pect . 
OJ any loan (^, 3). 'J'h<; only Jjmit to the exercise 
ol tliia power i.< lluit (1) the Court cannot rc- 
o/h II a 1 nil, Slid ion more th;ui six years prior 
to the (iiile ol the traii.sael ion in suit or (2) to 
(li'.laib tne (leen^Vj ol a Court (s. 3 proviso), 
ft is compfient to the Court to exercise these 
power.*, to tlie .* 1111111 . sjon or amount of a proof 
oi a loan in aii.\ iu'-olveney proceedings (s. 4). 

11. The Indinn Army ( Amendment ) l 
A ct. — ^J’hc Indian Arlielts ol War Act 
1815 war. tlie lir^-i graphic piece of InolMH 
legi^.I.ilion on I In- subjeet. It was supers(d6ial|| 
in 1911 li> llie iiidiau Army Act, VIII of 1911.^ 
liolli ihete Aei.*. were conceived and worked 
in ijiiu-s 01 peaei'. 'J he exi«5tenei* oJ an exten- 
sive w.ar Jor upwards ol tliiie yiars lias dis- 
eovircd a number of delects in the Act, Which 
aie ‘•oughl to h(' reirndiid ty this Art. Hrst 
ol all, oeia'ion ha- bem taken to delete the 
1 1 rill ‘'nniiNe’' and to replace it by the term 
"Indniii” whidi has been reiideied legally 
possible by the I :o\ eminent 01 India Act, 
19J.'). Tile “Army t'oips” which was not 
. known to Indian Military authorities wben 
' the Act o’llOll was pas'i d, i..» now recognised 
and given it *. place (liroi'.c'honl i in: Act. Atti m- 
pts to eoiiiJiiit olfiiiM'.s arc penaJisid In 
^ 39 A li a person on in live service is Sfii- 

'tmeed by Coiirt-niurtial to di'-micsal or to 
ti.insporlaiitui or iinpnsoninent vihelhir eom- 
bjiii-d with di.'-iiii.siiJ or rot, ho may stiil bo 
Maiiud to MiTe in the ranks (s. 49A). W'hen 
a pii-son is triid j^vd sentinetd by Cciirf-mar- 
tial on board a ship, the ■Sentence if not 
, eV'iuted on board the. ^hip may be. exicutcd 
. ill It he had been tried at the i mtrt of dis- 
nih: rkalion (f>. Ui)A). An olfoudor s<'Utcnced 
I to irnnsportatiun it, until he is trauEported, 
to MilJir rigorous imprisonment (s. 108A). 
an*! a bcnteiua- of fine is to be levied as if It 
■ vva.. a seiiteiiie ol fine imposed by a Magistrate 
('*. 11 J A). Sietion 112 deals with pardon and 
idiiissions: and 120A and 120B have 
h- eu enact c(J to eiiabJe tlie Court to pas.? orders 
lor custody ol properly iiending trial in certain 
cases. 

12. The Indian Companies Restriction 
Act. — I'his is purely a wiu' iiicoaurc and 
lias to be jusiillid only as biicli. To carry on 
the. Kiiccesslul prosecution of the war it Is found 
iiecessarj’ to husband t he rt soui-erb of the Indian 
money-market, by empov\erijig the Govem- 
meut of India to exercise control over fresh 
issues of capital. It is therefore provided 
that Registrar of Joint Stock Companies shall 
not register a company, nor shall a company, 
increase Its share caifital, issue debentures 
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J Jkl£$iaiiBeln this bpballiBBiied by the Gover- 
' Genual In OouncU (b. 3). Any icontract 
''elDrthe jpoipose of Increasing sbatc capital 
„jr the iBBne of debentures, in contravention 
f If . 3 are void and any call made by a company 
!f;4Wtiavientlon fd. It are unenforceable (s. 4). 

fi nle Indian Paper Currency Act.— 

BsenttsUy a war meaaurc. Hitherto, the 
urrency Keserve could legally remain 
or gold coin or bullion in transit 
rom India in certain circuniataimeB. 
has changed the vimuc of iniTchase 
from London to Hew York. It is 
enacted that during the continuance 
feltfV'tbe war and for six months thereat ter, 
^sudh Beserve can also he (1) In silver 
Ih the United States of America on liehalt 
the Secretary of State for India in Council 
the Governor General in Coaiteil ; or (t£) 
flJlver In course of transnihBion from flic 
vetted States of America, which was at fhi* 
.■tgUmmencuneiit of such transmission or at any 
.'•P^od thereafter held as aforesaid. I 

, . .14. , The Ck>ld Coinage Act.--Tn June I 
1^1918, the Government oi India promulgatnl , 
wm' Ordinance legalising the issue ot gold | 
pjhclnirB valued at Bs. 15 eacli in India. I 
colnB were oeconlingly iniutcd and set ; 
Into oliculatlon in the wheat groniug dihtri(‘t.s 
;'of the Punjab. The provisions oi that Ordinance i 
.have been enacted into an Act. Since tiieii, i 
His HajcBty*B Mini at Bombay has bt'c-ii • 
minting sovereigns and tor the time being the . 
IW mohurs have ceased to be minted. Tiiu \ 
Act dzes the weight of a gold inohur at 123. 1 
27447 grains troy, mixed In the proportion oi ! 
' of nne gold and of alloy (s. 4) These > 
. goUl mohurs remain a legal tender so long as 
they do not lose their weight below 12*2^ grains 
or are not defaced (s. 6). Sections 7 and 8 
give the pdber to cut (1) dlmlni'shed or defaced 
oqIas; and (2) counterfeit coins. Ho suit lies 
agalnat any person who in good faith docs 
anything In pursuance of tlic Act (s. 12). 

The^ Enemy Trading Orders 
tlon) Act.* — ^lliough Uie Kiiemy 
Ordinance, 1916, hm: been repealed 

7 Trading Act, X of 1016,it tlionglit 

_ _ preserve the operation of the 

Trading (Winding up) Onicr lOlC, 
rul^ etc., issued unoer tlu; repealid 
The purpose of this Act is to keeii 
force. 

: igk The Pmlslonal Collection of 
e Act.*— TliiB Act is drawn on tim 
of the British Provisional Collection 
Act, 8 Geo. V, c. 3. It api^es 
0 Financial BHls introduced by a 
of the Executive Council of tbc 
.. General. It provides that when a 
f'M introduced in the Indian Legislative 
^Bll 'by a member of the Executive Council 
A.Oovomor General, and such Bill provides 
g:4he imposition or variation of any tax in 
" ^ of onstomB or excise duties, and there 
1 therein a declamtion that it Is 

in the public Interest that the Bill 

have temosary effect under the provi- 
7< J4d9 Jms the BIU shall, for the period 
jttdh section and su^ect to the 
' ' " Act, hM effect from the 
“ w w it were an Act of 



the Governor General In CouncQ (s. 2). But 
where such an Act as above describe ceases to 
have effect, any money paid in pursuance of 
the Bill shall be repaid or made good fs. 3)» 
This measure has been largely necessitated 
by the introduction of a number of Acts passed 
to raise tlie revimuo to meet the Inoreu^ 
expenses consequent on the war. 

17. The Indian Non-ferrons Metal 
Industry Act. — Like the foregoing Act this 
euac;tin''nt also ])roceods on the lines of an 
English Skitiite, riz.^ the Non-ferruus Metal 
Tiidiistry Act, 1618. It is passed with the 
object of preventing the subjects of States 
at prcKi iit at War with His Majesty from 
obtaining control during the pf'riod of the war 
and lor iivi' years tln^rcatter over any busiiiesa 
ill coniK^ctiou with ccTt.ain uou-ferrons mctalB 
and iiif'tallie ores. 'J'hc prohibited commodity 
consists ol zinc, coppir, tlu, load, m’ckol and 
.aluiiiiniinii and other ores. It is to rouialn 
in foree during the cnntfiiiianc.e of this war 
and for a iktioiI of live yours thereafter (s. 1). 
it enacts that it sluill not bo lawful for any 
person, utter the expiration of six muntha 
iroiii tbc eumnu'iiconieut nt this Act to carry 
on any business of winning, extracting, smelting, 
dressing, relhung or dealing of iion-lerroua 
metal or ore witliout a license (s. 4). Section 
5 ui\us power to coll lor information from 
and to inspect the docmiiciits of a licensee or 
an applicant for a lic(‘iise 1 o ascertain the nature 
of the business or (‘.onslitution oi the company 
or linn with a vi<>\v to determining whether 
It Is nr it is not eontrollt'd by a subject of tho 
piettcnt enemy states. An Indian company 
can give notice, requiring holders of sharo 
warrants to bearer to surrender them for can- 
cellation and to liave their names registered 
(s. 6). It can go also give notice requiring a- ' 
sharc'lioldcr or dcbtmturc’holdcr to make a 
declaration as to the bcucheial ownership >of 
the shares and debenturco standing in his name 
(s. 7). Offences under the Act are madcr 
punli-hoble with imprisonment whidi may ex- 
tend to tliree montlis or fine which may extend 
to Ks. 20U (s. U); but no prosecution can be 
instituted without sanction of Local Govern- 
ment (s. 10). 

18. The Indian Army ( Suspension of 
Sentences ) Amendment Act.*— This is a 
purely military measure. Its cliicf provision 
is that wiicrc un offender is, whilst a senteneo 
is suspended under this Act, sentenced for any 
other offence, tln ii, il tlic turtber sentence is 
also suspended under this Act, the autb<^ty 
ordering such suspension, may direct that tho 
tw'o sentences blioll run either concurrently ' 
or cousccutivrly, provided that the aggregate 
term does not exceed fourteen years (s. 8). 

19. The Indian Defence Force (Further 
Amendment) Act. — ^This Act enables the 
enroliiient of European British subjects above 
tile age of fifty years for general milltaiy 
service or local military service (s . IIA). 

20. The Indian Compaiffes ( Foreign ' 
Interests ) Act.— The English Statute known 
as the Companies (Foreign Interests) Act (7 and 

8 Geo. y. c. 18) has been tho model on srideb 
the present Act is flamed. Its object is that 
oompanicB which, during tlie war,* have bM ^ 
reconstttuted in lodia^on lines approved by lie 
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aovenuncDt of iiidla and of tlie Isritlsh Empire 
u a whole, ehoold bo restrained from altering 
their arUcles of ashociation in such a way as to 
lirlng them under the control of lorrl^ interests. 
It is therefore enacted that the provisions in the 
above respect should not be altcrcMl without 
the oonseni oi the Governor GLm-ral in Goiincll; 
nor oan such a company be wound up voluntarily 
without the const ut as aiorii-uul. 

21. The Indian Defence Force (Foreign 
Service) Amendment Act— i he purjio r o: 
this short amciidine Act ih to jirovue thul 
certain persons deemed ht itc inroJhd under 
the Indian i cfcnce Force Act ‘•Imll be liuhtr to 
serve as well without tlic limit.s ol Jndiu as 
within those limits. i 

. 22. The Bronze Coin (Legal Tender) | 
Act*— The Bronze coin at prcsmi in use in : 
this country are pice and jut s. 'I'ju y wm | 
minted at lJi.<) JiinjestyV mint at Calciilta. But I 
owing to pressure on Hint oflne oi war! 
ocmditlons, it lias not )>eeii leasiliJ(; to iniiit i 
iheso cedns in any sntticiiut cjuantity. At tiic i 
same time, the generous oltVr made i>y the , 
fTOVemment ot His FAalted Hi|fhness the iNizain j 
of Hyderabad, to mint the )>ronze com lor the | 
novernment of India at tiie Hyderabad Mint; 
has made it practicable, tor Die Guvenumnt 
of India to utilise tiie. re'^onrecs t-i t be mint 
But under the Indian toinauf' A< t oi JOoH, | 
only the coin minted at His Hi.jesty'h mijit •' 
in India am legal tender. 'I'u reino\e tins : 
iiiablUty, the Act is pa .scd io make coins • 
minted at iiiints outside Britisii india at tlie • 
request of the Goveniur tieneial in t ouiiell . 
Ic^ tender in British .India. i 

23. The Cotton Cloth Act.- No titeasiire ! 
passed at the current scssJon of the Jiii|iirial ! 
Legislative Coniioil lias cunsi'tl siicli uniiuatt'd ' 
discuBBion as this Act. It lias been Jiailed ' 
on the one Bide as nlfuidiji;! relict apdnst . 
the exorbitant prices of cotton ciolii, wlmii 
are prlmarUy brouglit ulioiit by tlie romlilioio 
of WU but are yet alleged to be mainly rcsjiou* I 
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Bible to the heavy speculation of a 
merchants. It is attacked on the 
as needlessly interfering with a pciapih'a 
to carry on his business. Whatever be 
truth it is toltrably certain that the high 
of cloth have affected the poo* claBses oottsiaer^'^ 
ably, and they are Burc to be much.rieU«Viii':«l 
by the opt ration ol this Act. The sqlheine of 
tilt Act is shortly this. The Governor DenerU'^^ 
in CViuncil ha^ ihf power to appoint ohe of more 
Controlbrr (s. o), who are-tnipowtnd io pafea','>; 
onirrs lor the purpose ol encouraging or maih*''^ 
i>aining tlie supply of standard cloth ■Kb;;* 
icaso lab t rates to the poorer classes ol tbo 
eoiuiiiiiiiity (s. 4). They may also declare ond ^ 
define flic eka-ses ol standard cloth; pngcrlbo-'/; 
dKtineii\e iiiUief'Uions lo be woven lnt» OF 
iiiiprehMd on •the staidard cloth; require;; 
any fier on who ordinarily manufactures coitbuf 
cloih to iTianiiiacture a proscribed qiDaDtlty<^ 
and liiiaJity oi standard cloth ; and ilx the prieeS > 
to be paid to ttie TnAnufactuier for standard 
(‘lotli (s. 4). 'Hie Gontrolb'rs will be asslbtod'';}' 
by Advisory ('oiuuntteeb consisting of penong'i 
liaving knowJ(‘dge ol the cotton or cotton cMt 4 
trade and ap]H)iutcd by the Govcrnor-Genenl'^S 
in Couneil {i>. ft). When the Controller ha#.'^ 
flireetrd a iiiauulacturcr to manufacture 
st aiidani elot h and lias fixed the price thereiory 
( l)f‘ imimiiiu tun r sliall delirertho same at such 
time and jilaee and in such nmnner as the OoB- 
t roller jna.v h|>eeify Jrom time to time and the 
t’oiitrolb r sliaJI pay to t.hc manufacturer the 
said price, t o'ietbcr wit li the iiroflt if any actually 
paid l>\ the imniiituetnnr (s. U). DiBubedlencc 
totli(‘ Hunt roller’s uniers is made puiflshaUo 
with ijiiprisonincnf which may extend to bIx 
moutli^, or wiii) line or with lioth (a. 8). The 
price at which tb(‘ staiidiuxl cloth is to besdhi 
sliall 1 m' tl.\ed by tlie JiOcai Goveruincnt (b. 0) ; 
and tile saJe ot eJot ii ran Jtn made at the ptipOB 
llxrd by (bnvrnnieiit and by persouB duly 
Ijeoused in tills beiiult (s. H)). !No suit, prose- 
rutiun or uiluT legal proceedings hall lie agatnst 
auy i)er>snii lor unytliiiig done in good faith 
under tins Act (s. j;i). 
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'• Ihe first melting of the Imperial LoglHlativo j 
‘^r jCouuoll during the year was held at Dt'lhl on 
^'S^ebruary the ttth. Following the g»*neral 
■'brttctlccf His Exwllency the viceroy opened 
"\ibe lesslon with a long siM'ech g<MieralJy revlew- 
'\}im the position of affairs. Jli; referred at 
ttha outset to the ** gross outrage so ri‘eent1> 
piaerntroted upon the fieaceliil Moslem population 
;; >of , nhahahad and certain neighbouring areas 
',lE'Bpeafc not only for myself luit tor the (ioveni- 
liieilt of Bihar and the floverninent oi India 
'>Sad 1 am sure tliai I csirry w'illi me the whole 
,,^'my Council and I hopt* the gnat mass oi 
'Blndu opinion as w^dl when 1 sa> that tiiosi' 
r^t^tiagcd iJeopIe liave our lust s>ii)|Kttli\/* 
HSie Viceroy also alluded to tlie Aaiioiis ediiiiiM r* 

' tdal expedients whieJi had lieeii im-i'i d the 

Oovemmeut by the prolongation oi the war 
//He explained that, whilst liilherto India had 
’ not felt the bnitleii and suttering wliii'h war 
^'brings in tlie houses of the jumh* with .inythiiig 
‘7Uke the same aeverity as less lavoiired (‘uiintih*'* 

'■ »ean*r the main theatres of ope i.U ions, the pineh 
' was being felt and one of tlie matters wiiieh had 
f^Ven GoWinimeiit cause lor the ino^t auvious 
.coosidcratioD had been the re*Tnt. ris«‘ in the 
price of many of the iieeessities of liie. Edu- 
cationally, the greatest event was the meeting 
in Koveiuber of tlie Calcutta I'niversity I’oni- 
misslou. At tl,ie other end ot tin* scale <»oveni- 
ment had dete rmiiied to jdaee no obstacle in 
the way of locallegislatiou designed to stimulate 
the spread of primary education. Milit-arily 
an added burden had been ihrowii on tlie Allies 
by the slttuitloii in lliissla, and liidfii liad to lie 
prejparod for greater efforts and greater saerllices 
and for a fuller organisation of her iiiilitar^’ 
resouicos in manfiow'er and In maferiul. For 
tWs sustained efforts in tlie direction of recruit.- 
iug Were required. A stream ot gifts and con- 
tributions from tlie Native Slates was still 
flowing strongly. .iVdviTtiug to tlie Reform 
$Cll«nie, the Viceroy. spfliLe of tlie efforts wiiicb 
he had inUde in co-operation with the S.^cretary 
of State to ascei-tain the opinions of all classes 
fai the country. Following lln« precedent 
adopted by Lord Morley, the sciieme •would 
' be submitted to the public for discussion. 


the rate at whidi the tax shall be levied, thus 
laying him open*to be assessed as a landlord 
at a lilgher rate tlian at pteseut." This point 
w'ae discus.sed by alnio.*<t all the members who 
-poke ii|>oii the iff 11 and gimerully endorsed by 
• very iiienil3<'r from an agricultural constituency 
.-uid (larMeiilariy from a permanently-settled 
tract. Tile Finance 'STomher promised that thia 
point s:>ouId 1 h' taken into consideration by the 
Si-hM'l- C'omiiiittee. Sir James Du -Bonlay 
i lit real need the Cineiiiatoffraph Bill which 
provided lor two objcTts. Tlu* first the safety 
of the aiidif'iice and tlie other to prevent the 
exliiliition ot objectioiuiblc films. The Bill 
w.i'. reterred tn a Select Coiiiniiftee. Sir Claude 
Mill iiili'(Niiieed ii. Mill to leiui'dy minor dcft‘Ot« 
loiiiid lo •Mst in the Forest Act during the. 

si'Vcn ye.l^.^ and said tiuit the l)e]iartmont 
wa-. entitled (o eoiigratiihito itself in that the 
aiii<>ndmeii(<. were pnuiicaily only three in 
iiiiinlH-r. ituo Itainidur It. N. fiarma 'proposed 
tile ttdlow'hig lesoliitinii - “This Council re- 
euiiimends lo the iiov(>rnor-General In Council 
(I/I file redistribution of iirovinclal areas 
and tlie eoiiKihiitiou of jiroviiiees, where iieoes- 
siiry, to secure eoinplete siictvss for self-govem* 
iiig instil iitioiis in Mritish India ; (/>) the rearran* 

I geineiit of ]iroviiieial ari'us on a language basis 
Wlieie\er and to tlie extent possible, especially 
where the i>i' 0 ))le speaking a distinct language 
and siilliehtntly large in numbers, desire such u 
eliange.*' Tin* discussion on this resolution 
tlirewr uii iiitere.stiiig llglit on the hotciogoneous 
cliu ranter ot tlie I’rotliices of India, llie main 
piiriHise oi the resolution wits to Kioup 
I'roviiiees on u rnigui*itic basis. Ibe mover 
disiuls.'^ed us beyond ilie realms of pose^ltty 
the inducing tin* jieopie of India to adopt 
oin‘ language even in the vriy remote fUtOtea 
Indi", he said, hits had a central Government 
lor ages blit, its ]Kist histior> as well as the htstoQT 
oi tile iN'opies ill «lie w'orld in general did. not 
eiieouragt; tile hope of a universal langlihge* 
.\tter a century ot Itrftisli rule tiie numb^ of 
Kiiglisli-kuowliig Indians was but one and a wf 
Tiiillions nrnougst 14 nilllions of literate people. 
To exjieet tlie pi opie of India to give Up the ^ 
motile r longue seeiiu to be a wild dream sad he v 


The. Finance Ttb^inbcr iiitrocliiced the Indian 
i iBCONie Tax Bill designed to consolidate 
' and simplify the general law' relating to the 
;,3evy of income tax in India. The Sfalinraja 
'^Air Mhniiidra Ghundia Nandi at once raised a 
> Yxfiut which dominated the discussion ot tin* 
BUU namely, w'hcther incomes arising fiom 
- ' ^agrloultoral souicea should be taken into account 
' lA determining the rate of assessment. He 
pot bis point in the following words : ** I feel 
. Vf'u my duty to enter my huinbli‘ protest against 
V'^'wefitlpa 4 of this Bill which, under cover of a 
v' .anadaated scale off tax, is likely to contravene' 
-very sidrlt of Lord ComwalUs's understand- 
with toe owncTB of permanently settled 
^v -ustat^. SeerioD 4 of toe BHl under discussion 
' ptorid^ that toe net amount of the agricultural 
«:\'Moian« lb elteess of Be. 1,000 received by any 
4tttetsee In the year of assessment, 
bit l^b Jhito accoQiit iii detcimlidbgi 


di'-mixsfd it irom consideration. Now the 
veiy nsitiiie of representative instlturiona 
iiiAol\(‘d an iiideiM'Udent appreciation by the 
IK'ople of tile jiroblems of legislation , admlnls-' 
trution and llniiiice. lie asserted that In non- 
ofl'elal organisations w'heii the medlnm employed 
w'Hs Eiiglisii the osscmblli'H were composed almost 
A^liolly of Kngiif-h-cducatfd Indl.uis but during 
tlie iia-st ten or flfti'eu years in his own part of 
tile country us soon its tlie use of’ the moUier 
tongue came into general vogue at toe Provlhdiid 
Conference's and began to be almost exclusively 
employed, the assemblies had been ccuttposea 
of all toe strata of society and hod becesM 
large real and living centres of activity. 11 
the Frovlnces were not grouped on a Ungulstlo 
basis It would be necessary to conduct the 
3 >Tooeedlngs In English and large numbem of 
members would have to sit and listen to sjieeciiM 
wbirii tocy dld.not understand* The dtscnssioii 
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nhcnred a wide divcwlty of opfalon. Sir 
Bamiltoii Grant Raid that If they were to have 
govcnimenta fomirton lingnlatic divlsiou they 
would have to have local i^vcrnsnentR every 
twenty miles. 'Wliat they wanted was a lingua 
franca for the whole of India. Hindustani at one 
time tried to be ttilM but UiAdustani was now 
approximate to fingUsh. He deprecated any 
hMte In the. matter of the redistribution 
' of the Provinces. 'J’hla view was very siih- 
atantlally endorsed. It was crystallised in a 
— iHage In the spi'ech of Kliaii Hahadiir Miaii 
lod Shall who said ** While a sliulit read* 


smme 1] 
. Mnhammi 


nickel anna bad obtained angored welli(|r 1^ 
success of a nickel two-onna ^ece* 

Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma Introduced 
following resolution : ** This Ctoundl xe00m»^' 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that' 
the Government may be pleased to acoept^: 
and declare total prohibition of the,/ 
use of all alcoholic and intoxicating Ugnon ' 
and dnigs to be the aim and oblect of Its policy . 
and so to direct its administrative methods as to ' 
iictiieve the end in vieW at an early date.** It,, 
was generally supported by all the Indian ' 


jittStment here and tliere may be desimblc, the I members of the Council. The mover said the 


jutme of *Gi'ncral Post' wliieii my Hon. friend 
Wr. Sarma advocates, and M'hicii has also bt'en 
advocated In certain other quarters, namely, 
the partition of our existing provinces into small 
Provincial States, 30 to 4ii in numiier, is one 


changes he was suggesting did not necessitate 
any vital departure from the existing policy 
except in certain essential particulars and would 
nof. reduce the revenue to any ap^clable 
xtent in the immediate future. he 


jrruviuciai ouibL-n, bu •r<< 111 iiiiiiiiii;i , i.'i uiii: 1 1. lit* iii uiu jiuuieuiuue LUburc. JOUb lie 

which. In my huhiblc judgment, is in the highest; wished Government to accept the prinplido 
degree Impracticable, and, in view oL the ut total prohibition as the goal of their excise 
hch'TOgeneous character of our population I policy. Tlie ollicial answer was that very luge 
Is llkidy to bu highly injurious to tht* best I niinilM rs ot tlu' Indian population wk*ro not yet 
Interests of the country, 'i'liere is, witlun ilie i ready for total prohibition and any attempt 
British Empire, no precedent lor it. Aii<.traliu ; to introduce this policy or important steps 
with its territorial extent ot three million square . leading to this policy would only encourage 
miles Is divided only into six colonies or pro-, illicit di.-«tilbtion which was much worse fu the . 
vJticeH. Canada with it^ area ut three million people than a controlled traffic. The resolution . 
and a half square miles is divided only into (was ingatived by 33 votes to 20. Sir William ' 
Roveii. The advocates of tlii.^ scheme would • Viiic/ait presented tlie reimrt of the Select 
divide India with its nica ol one million and at Committee on the Cinematograph Bill. Sir 
half square miles into 30 to 40 snuill Stat.es Claude ilillpresenti^d the Indian Forest Amend- 
Dr. To j Bahadur Raprii said tile question would ; iiieiit Bill whicli was passed. Sir Hamilton 
iJead to ondlesB controversy and discussion all. Grunt introduced a Bill to amend the law 
‘ ver the country and the dangir tiiat instead! to provide lor the administration of criminal 
^ acuolemtliig or exisditing eonstitutioiial i justice in Aden, the sole object of which wan 
dorm it would seriously rcLuid the introduction • to give the Bombay Government the power 
1 such reforms. Mr. Sriniva-a Sasiri asked {to appoint another official for the despatch of 
Suma to forbi'ur from complicating the ■ judicial tiinctions without in any way altering 
^.attuation. When rcsimiibible governiinnt came j or cxtciidiiig those lunctions. It was agreed 
^^iprhcther It came at the end of 20 or 30 yi>ars ; to. 

* inr thft 'nrpHPiit let them walk warilv so far nv • '****oy***>? ri solution . HUb Council recom- 


The UsnriOttS Loans Bill was referred to i>ortioii of tlie Kbusia and Jaint lQ 

A Select Committee. Sir Claude Hill moved , in tlie Proviiicc of Assam.** Sir William 
lor permission to Introduce a bill tor the levy : Vincent claimed that this was a matter ol 
of a cess on Indigo exported from British ; iiro\1iJcial or rather parochial interest And 
India. He said that the cliiet advantage should be dealt with in the Provincial Oouncil ' 
'Claimed by consumi'ra for synthetic indigo ; rather than brouglit before the Impo^l OonncH. ' 
over the natural product lay in tiic tact that . It was defeated by 38 votes to 9. Idr. Saatrl 
-'•ynthetlc dyes were prepared in the form ot a ; moved a resolution on the subject of the recruit- 
' atandardlaod paste which was more convenient { inent for tlie pablie works deportment 
for consumers. Owing to the restrieted supply and the railway engineering servloea in the 
'Of the esthetic product a oousidcraltle diamond ' tollowing terms : ** This Council recommemde 
'*''‘**‘'''^'\tUTal Indigo had arisen and it seemed do the GovemoivQencral in Council thot the 
it worth while to take steps to , Government of India do recommend to the/ 
>r,^y chemical methods or othoralse ! Secretary of State for India that the reeniitmeht 
be possible to restore natural i tor the Ihiblic Works Department imd the 


le^y 


) ^ place of pro<iperity which it occiipi-l Bailway Englnc^ering Ser^ce exoeptilng the 

— — J — a. — x«.„ i « x _ ,-i«|| Ehmnee^C 




tipfore m^ietlc indigo threuU'iied to kill' proportion of posts reserved for Boyal B 
The BIBjlmiposed to levy a cess at the rate ' he made within a n^asonahle period olttiac*. 

'wholly in India." Mr. F. C. Bme 
that the curtailment of the Enrojpean 1 
must necessarily be gradual as it was e. 
that the great cuglDcerlng works In India c 
to the general pEUgresB of the oountiy^ V 
be efficiently maintained and thot^: — ' 

skilled engineering advme .it 1 
obtahL* Bnglnecxing piuhlg^ 


I one rupeepor maund of 822 pounds for tlie 
Tpose ol eupportiiig the necessary staff. 
William Meyer introdiieed the IniUan 
Ige Bill to substitute a ntckcl two-aima 
, — for jhe silver two-anna piece at present 
eClvent. He said that the silver two-anna piece 
had always, been looked upon as a troublesome 
Httlc corn ; if ^was easily lost and wore more 
sbpldly* The msiked popularity which & 
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r in tbe near future to <temand oven 
.. BkiU la their conception and design 
In the past. In iiriipitlon for Instance 
9 easier and moro Btralghtforwaid works had 
i oompleted^d In future great engineering 
i'aad talent would be required to solve 
. many - proMems that would arise. Mr. 
'*'>8Katri acknowledged the faimess and clearness 
which bis proposal had been met. The 
'."rbiMAiitlon was then negatived. Mr. Sastri 
nwvcd the following resolution on the appoint- 
of Indians to services recruited in 
'^£saia: **ThlB Council recommends to the 
^''0SVeinor Qeneralin Council that : (a) immediate 
' be taken to ensure that Indians are 

'ambated to the great majority of the posts 
• hr W servloes ordinarily recruited in India 
and (b) the educational qualiileifUoiis preKcribrd 
.for admlsBlon Into those serviet's .should be 
'luilclently high and the same for all eandidnh^ 

^ ^ Ihmppective of their creed or race . ” Sir Wi 1 luim 
'Tlneoit ^ve figures showing that a very great 
advance In ludlanising tiie services n eriiited 
India had been made and that in fact the 
C/:' advance already made. 8atiHlie<i to a great 
.'‘iOntont the test contained in the first fuirt of 
Hlhe Besolutlon for xuaiiy sen ices, and that if 
regard were paid to the recniitnirut ul Indians 
In recent years the ijosition was ^tilJ riion* satis> 
factory. In the course ot discussion an inierrsl- 
statement was presented by I^awab A11> 
'"fwidhurlshowing the position of Mahomodans 
'‘In the Public Sendees of Jleiigal. If wa.s to 
the following effect: **Iii Iteiigal, the i>ej- 
centoge of various communities revfesented 
fn the graded posts ranging from Ks. 200 and 
' (mwatd to Bs. 1,000, the fibres come to some- 
thing like tlie following: — Posts on IN. 200 to 
30fi>>*lBnroiK!an8 4 per cent., .Auglo-hidians 8 
percent., Hindus 74 ])erceiit., Maliomedaus l:S 
per cent., Indian Christians 1 per cent: its. 500 
lo fiO(b—Eul(m!aii8 51 per cent., Anglo- Indians 
I per Cent., Hindus 43 per cent., Mahomedans 
5 percent., and ludian Christians iiii; lls. <UK» 

' to 700 — Uui^ans 3.5 per cent., Ariglo-liidhui.s 
4 per cent., Hindus 58 pi'r cent., Mahomedans 
g per cent., and Indian Oliri^iaiis nil; its. 000 
to E,lKX^£aiopeaus 94 per Ant., Anglo-Indian 
' hH; Hlndas 6 per cent., Mahomedans nil and 
. Indltp Christians nil. Tills is indeed a reeonl. 

' TEbabts to say, in a Province where the Maho- 
^ jQCdiiM arc 62*2 percent, of the whole iwpu- 
' latipUy the proportion of Miissnliuaus in the 
' MkllP ^rvices is deplorably low, amounting 
lit Ae grades, betwepu Bs. OOO and B:i. 800 to 
'0^ 8 per cent.; in the grade from Bs. 800 to 
{iQtt to £ per cent, and in that from Bs. 900 to 
nil iier cent." The rt'solutiou w'us 
■Aff^ed. . . 

' tie.' gasiicl • moved the following resolution 
recmltmciit for tlic teclmical and 
le services being made entirely in 
* iniis OoUDCil recommends to tlie 

^„jH3teneralln Council that it be zepreseiit- 

the Secretary of State lor India (a) that, 
“-Tunended by the Public Services Com- 
fhe teohniCal and scientific services 
) recruited entirely in India and that 
ofDoerB with the necessary 
“ a determined and tm- 
„ be made to provide in 
. edueatUmal facuities; (6) 
;,;bp tnnm to discontinue 



recruitment In Europe for these servloea 
writblu a period of ten years ; (e) that, pending 
tbe development of educational faclUtles In 
India, inromlslng candidates should be sent to 
Europe and America for study at the expense 
of the State and appointed to the higlier posts, 
if duly qualified; and (d) that; to attract a 
proper type of candidate to the technical 
iiiKtitutions of India, an undertaking be given 
by Government that not less than one-half 
of tile r^. cruits shall be chosen from their alumni.** 
In the course of the discussion Baja Bampal 
Singh said it was incumbent upon f^vemment 
to take Ty early steps to provide educatioUal 
facilities ior tlie acquiri'ment of the best teclmical 
and scientific knowledge in the coiintry and to 
cT<‘att‘ gi‘(':it attractions iu that direction and 
until those iacilities w'ere provided to make 
provision by state scholarships for the study of 
those branches ol education in foreign countries, 
Mr. 8;istri .said that the stati'inent of Govern* 
inent ])oliey l»y Six Claude Ifill had met him In 
HU(‘lj a Avay tliul. lie wished to withdraw hla 
resolution. 

Sir AVilliam Meyer introduced the FinaiUSe 
Siiiteini'Tit wliieh will lie found dealt with in 
detuiJ under the heading of Finance (q. v.). 
The eK.scLitia] ieatnreK of the Financial Stato- 
iiieiit are eontaiiied in the following extracts 
**Tlie griierul situation I liavu now to desctllM 
is ill many ways similar to that outlined in my 
spi'ceh lust year. Tlie revenuu» position is 
again excellent. Our Boil way receipts have 
once more broken the. ree-oid, and far exceeded 
the figure estimated in the current year's bud- ' 
get. The result is that we arc able, to foM 
with equanimity a considerable Increase hi 
military charges. Our* financial embarrass* 
nicnts us I shall preseiitl}’ show arc mainly 
due to way.s and means questions. We ha'iw 
had to incur here' on behalf of ills Majesty^ ' 
Goveriiiiu iit eoiis^antly increasing expenditure 
wliich is repaid to the Secretary of State at home. 
SininllaMeously there is a serious and growing 
dvinaud on our resources to finance the shipment 
of materials reqiihed for the prosecution of tho 
war iuid of the lood-stiiffs wrhich the Allies an^ , 
many ])ortious of the Empire are drawlns from 
India,'* Aiising out of the Budget Sir William - 
Meyer iutrodiu;ed the Indian Paper Currency. 
Aineiidment iiilJ taking powers to increase the ' 
permissible specific investment ogylnst tlie 
British Treasury Bills by 24 crorcs (10 millions). 

Sir William Meyer Introduced the < report 
of the Si'lect Cniiimiitee on the Bill to consoli- 
date and aiiKuid the law relating' to InooiM^ 
tax. The Cinematograph Bill was passed. 
The Indian Army AniendmenV Bill was 
introduced by Major-General A. & Bjngley 
for the piirp»>ie of giving GovemdHiit greater 
discretion in dealing with militant offences 
and was referred to a Stdect Committee. l%e 
Indigo cess bill and the Indian Coinage ]M11 - 
and the Criminal Justice (Amendment) BUt ' 
were passed. 

Mr. Sastri moved tbe foUowlng resolution 
on the inclusion of certain snESects In the Civil > 
Services Examination: **Tliat this Coimdl . 
recommends to the Governor-General In Counmf.. 
that the Secretary of State for India be requested 
to include Indian Hfatory and Pexilea*!^ 
Arabic and Sanskrit among the sifbjeiits lar tba;' 
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emniuatlon for the Indian Civil Service.'* 
After a protoat liy Sir OinHliali Eduljl Waclia 
aijHilnat we retention of the ulaiisics instead of 
living langttagc,s tiie E^'solution van accepted. 
Kr. Saitrl moved the following renolntlou on the 
Civil Medical Service: “This Council 
recommendn te the Govemor-Gcne.rnl in Council 

(a) that a clvir medical aervir,e should be con- 
Btltuted which nhould be wholly indcpf^ndcnt 
of the. medical organi'^ation nt the Indian 
Army; that .the higher niedie^il posts which an* 
at present filled by ofiicers of the Indian Medieal 

' Service should be transfrired to the Civil 
Medical Service ; lind tliat, tin- eivi I inedieal 
service. should be i-crniitrd ironi llii- eivii mciiiral 
oifiC'TS and the Indt itrndnit nirdie.il ]iioles*'ion: 

(b) that th(‘. nalaricK ot Indian 'Mfdieal Servjer 
officers employed on ei\il duty ‘should not be 
cnlianced as recoiiiuuiided liv the Piiblie 
Services Conmlis^ion ; and (e) that military 
assistant surgeons should not lie given pretei- 
enne. over civil assistant, siii-gi'oiw. .and tliat 
not more than one-sixlli of the iiigiter |M)st«( 
reserved for subordinate iiiedi(‘:il tdlwers .should 
bi* given to them.” Surgeon-derieral J'ldwards 
claimed that tin* resolution was taiilaiiioiint 
to the abolition of tiie Indian Medieal Keivue 
and he did not. think that llie ('oniieil was tiill> 
aware of the extraonlinary ^<^IUl‘ <»t this ser\i»-«* 
not only to Jndia but to the world at large. 
^ set out this s-niee in t lie Jol losing terms: 
**I may begin by saying that, no less than :U 
members of tlio Tndiun Medical Serviee ha\e 
gained tliat blue riblHui ol tlie seieiititle world, 
the Fcllowslilp 01 tlie lto>a) Soeiel>. This 
Korvice has worked out the liie liistory of tlie 
malarial parasite, a diseuveiy whieii bus re- 
volutionised our ideas coiu'eriiint' malnria and 
which, among other things, lias eiiaiiled tlie 
ifonama Canal to tie suecessfiilly liiiilt Jt has 
reduced the mortality ol diolera by two-tldrd-* 
and shorn amoebic dysentery of most of its 
terrors, liver abscess, ns a conseriueiiee, is no 
longer feared. It lias wairkeil nut the nietiiiMi 
of transmlseion of bnhonie plagiu*, work wideli 
points the vray to the ultimate eiadu'atioii ol 
tiiat dlseast*. Cndiaii Medical Servu'e otlieers 
have discovered the eniisi- of vlapsing Ii-m't 

.and its means of transmission. Kularueil 
prostate, that terriide and latal <‘0iie4imit:mt 
of old age, can iiow' lie ovei-eome, tiiaiiKs to .'i 
member of tlic Indian Medical Seriiee, audit 
was again an Indian Medical Serviee ollieei 
who invcnt.ed the inethml of evacuating stone, 

'In the bladder, by 4'nisliiiig. 'riie work or 
^dbui Medicjil Service men in tin' domain oi 
cyo surgery, more espeeially with regard to 
cataract and glaiicomu, is recognised throuvli' 
out the sdentifle world. Tills service discovered 
the opLdn of tliat dread disease Kala A7jir 
which Uk now no longer incurable. We are 

S tnd out ext-ensive investigations Into 
ostomasis, a disease wdiieh is costing India 
ms of pounds a year, and also into billiar- 
vOtpsls, which now threatens to invade India. 
Vbxy important contributions to the knowledge 
of the world concerning snakes and their vcnopi 
have been made and are Isdiig made by this 
service' An Indian Medical Service Olfieer 
Is the greatest living authority on goitre. 1 
may also mention the valuable work done on 
Bhdrt, levers and the method of transmission 
ot by *'cariicia“ which is of such 


w'orld-wide iraportauoe. All tblB may het t 
to the Hon. Mr. Sastrl, but if so. It seeipl JL 
another case of a' prophet not betim Witl 
honour, save in his own country, mi ri 
Membnr will no doubt say that all this cu, 
done by the Service he propokes to nccfi|e 1 
I doubt it.*' Sir William Vincent di^w att«f|tlp 
to the increased proportion of Indians. pwiiif 
into the Indian Medical Service. Thescsolu^' 
was negatived by 35 votes to 16. 

ill tin* di*4CUssion of tlic Financial Stati, 

Mating Iki Too urged for a greater exp<*hd. 
in Jhirma. Sir Gaiigadhar Chltnavla said i 
tin* count ry w^onld not r^vil at the ftnafiCa^ 
aiTiingemeiits, tin- object of W'hlch had 
to ri'iider on ln'lulf of India all possible hetp^' 
to His .Majrstv file King in the proscctttkia, 
ot till- war without weakening the -liiteruii^.: 
admini-'triition and the financial credit Of the;, 
country. Sir Faziilbhoy Ourrimbhoy aokBOW*?/ 
I cdgeil till- iiieasii res t aken to increase tlUe credit;^ 
nf Imliii, to o]ii>ii opiiortuiiitlus to the amaft;. 
investor^!, to exiMinil tlic notiiv simulation, 

Use (iuvcrnmciit Inlances for financing id'*"' 
and t4» pro\bl(‘ for tlic i»apcr ciirrency <* 
lion jiifid. The Jtajii of Kanlka hoi 
tile (‘lid of the war Would see arenowed atti. 
to ri‘vit:ilisi‘ iluir .s(‘|iciues of education anC 
sanitation. ' 

'rin‘ gencrul disrusslon on the Flnatiehj, 
Pitati‘iui‘iit liuxiiig been i^mplotcd the Oomic|^, 
pr(K*(*«‘(led to tin* eousideratfbn of spentfle 
liitioiis on speeifie heads. The first of thcee^ 
was moved liy Uao Italiadtir B. N, Sarma to', 
tin* tollowliig etfi'ct : • That this CSoHUiClI'' 
reeoiiimeuds totlu* Governor-Generalin Ommcil 
an inerr*ase in the recurring appropriation'^ 
troiii ImiK'l’ia) r(*v(*iiue of 90 lakhs iowavda' 
primary education by another thirty iakh|' 
lor «*xin*iiditure from the year onwards 

oil tin* development, of education in (a) Mrchani#;' 
on I, elect riral and sanitary engineering, (b) 
Mitallnrgy, (3) Mining, (if) Forestry, and (ijf, 
\urieiiltiire.'* Tlie Finance Mi^mber In tfXf' 
plaining tin* olfieial ixisition said that oh the'' 
figures in the thiuncial Statement he codld 
m.ike no fiirtin*;^ grant but he mi^t on 
linal iaidget figures if they showed a bottOt- 
liosition tiian they had been able to assume*'' 
If I lint proved to be the case, sidijoot to.tlii^'< 
'.iPietioii of the Secretary of State, he was 
iKin d to set aside such sums not eieceeolta^. 
Jls, ;u) lakhs as might seem desirable fmr pnrposcg'r 
ol technical and agricultural education. I^\ 
ilu'sc cjr»’iimstaiiC(*H the vcsolutloii was '' 
draw'Ji. ■ 

liao ' Haliadnr B. N. Safma next moved't 
“This (Toiincil recommends to the Gi 
tb'iieinl ill Gounell that a grant of 10 1 
rnjM'es may be made in aid of ' fHUi 

< 'specially towards the s'^ply of pure' i-^ . 

water in rural ortnia. Tlic finance MbUib 

whilst expressing his entire sympathy 

puriiort of tile resolution, sold hb, 
accept It because although a su—*'*'' 
vided for it was needed for their n 
purposes In comiection with the wttr l 
could not dissipate it farther. Tlip.' t 
was wBhdravm. - ■ 







jSao Bahadur B. D. Siuilcal 
Ciooncil recommends- to 
in Council that the 
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ofoducatiou 

bi(bli*Kbgof°^|^ver£tty at Nagpar.** 

JdticatiQn Member said that the (Toverii* 
I'Aesired th& establisliinont of the ^'agpur 
at b very early date. The piily 
'*m for tile delay was tliat GovorniiK'nt was 
“ ' I for the report of the Oalcutt-a TJnhj-rsity 
elon. The motlou was witlidrumi. 

Madao Mohan liTaluviya moved a 
that the oiihaiieed jMi'*senger lares 
9ed dnriiw the year 11U7 sitoiild be ivith- 
a. Sir George Barnes iwinted out that 
I in the way of travelling fsieitities t\< in 
{t'other way a'a» suffering less Ilian anv |i:iii 
..nrope and of any of our .Allies Mjth the 
ie|tldn of Japan and he I'oiiJd no^ aeee|)f 
l^.t^SolQtlou whi'cli was negativea. 

EHii 'the motion of the Finance ^leinber the 
■t'^nbdlah Paiwr Currency Anieiidnienr. ihli \\as 

Finance Meiiihor iutrtMJiieed a bill to 
the withdrawal of capital Jioui 
money market, by Conijumies during the 
^'4li;jKr.ao as tn*conccntrMt'e all theii I’esniiices on 
•;al^ri^'a8Ures. 

Home Memher intrraiueed :i 1*111 to mhi* 
>HidUdato and ametid the law to pio\fde l()i ilie 
,#pfl(^ll)roteetiqn»tii i'os]K‘ct ot ei\ilaiid u \( nne 

•-'Itti^tioh, of Indian soldiers smlng iindei 
"war conditfoiiH. 

' Jiao Baliadiir H. N. Sarnia moved a re.sdiinioii 
tliat this Council jecommendh to the tio\ernoi> 
ifCJinral in Council that the land revenue 
'MiOnld ,be wholly provlneialiHed. 'I’lie i''in:iiiee 
Member said he could not aceciit. the resolution 
In fJie form in .which it stood hiiL \ias pre|nir< d 
to aoeopt one In tin* follow'ing t erms ; “ This 
Council recouiiueiids to the (Jovi-nioi -General 
ill Council that in revibcd financial arrange- 
leentB with the IToviuccs consciiUent on a 
aoheme of constitutional reforms, the (|iie,stjon 
Of wholly proviiiciullsliig the Juiid-re\eiiue he 
talG^'n into uonslderatlou TJie mover altered 
the f(fflU of his resolution li) the following; 
fTliia Council rocomiiiends To the Governor- 
(hmcral in CouuciJ that 'in revised finuneial 
xuraMgemeiits with the Provinces, eousequ''iit 
A 'sdipme of constitutional reforjiis, d>(* 

. of wholly proviiiciullsijig the land 

';'CCW»aite be taken into considcrutiuib" which 
» M^epted. 

Bahadur B. K. Sarnia iicM inoied ll*r 
two resolutions: J. Tiiis Ckmnril 
■ ends to the Oovernor-Geucrul in Council 
I of the post-war reforms should he tlm 
“co tiuougliout British India of 
i eoilmlsonr primary education 
. — .sly after .the w'ar. 2. This Coimn] 

• brnnhUrnds to the Govemor-Geucral in CouaeU 
; mt/lf the laad-rcvennc be not wholly pro- 
' ^ tlovemment of India slmld 

Jhiwaoe free and compnlsor}' pri- 
, on out of Imperial revenues. The 
Member, Sir Sankaron Fair, said 
" were not prepared to introduce 
iffere prepared to do all they 
tbb'emsUng system of primary 
" liderabiy 



. they had considerably 
tlia J^t fqw years. The number 
^ ca^Hicted in 


tlie pKisent year to have more than 
million perscHiB at school. The roKfc*of^fhft 
soheme w'ould be not less than from tu.m to 
twelve croros of miM>ds aninuilly. in tii„ 
of tilt* debate roiisidcrable dlsKatisfactioii m 
evpres.sed by Tndiaii members with this unlit v 
The Finance Menihcr poiiiUd out tlrnt 
inconsistent of the mover to harp on provincial 
niitomniiy and on lt‘d(*ralisin and at tin* same 
time to insist on an immediati* programitio 
ot Iree and compulsory primary odueutioii 
which ga\.‘ the local governments and the local 
Isylies no option in the matt*'r. The resolution 
wsis th’lt I ‘d hy J-I votes to J2. 

I»aiidif -AladanMoliaii Jifalaviya moved the 
lolhming nsol.ijioii on Hu* reorganlsatiou of 
t n* |»f>lice; I Ins ^iincil recommends to 
the irovirnoMiiii. iaJ in Council that the 
<rtn« mini lit ot Jmlla should rcconimeiid to 
Ha* N ni tary ol State lor India (1) that the 
jor I he , xairiinatioii for admission 
VI from 

» . '“,r '■ **"' :/ - > the pensions and salaries 

ol o/ficej^ 01 the Indian Police Service should 

llx ih'* V*Mir"‘< ‘ •" rceominciidcd 

i>\ fin J Mhlie .s-iviees Coluiiiissiou ; (:i) that 
llic Jiile vliieli r. i|iiires that. eandJdatcs for the 
cMiinm.iliontoi the Jndian Police Stwvlee sliall 
bi Ol (>uri Kiuope.-ui de.secnt should he abrogat- 
ed: ami f-i) tiiiit tile said evamiimtion slioiild 

heiii simiillaijeoiisly in India and in Kng- 
land : or. II Mie last reeomineiidatlon be not 
.n epted, thal not less iliaii one-half of the 
toial number ot posts in tin* Indian Police 
N‘r\iefj siioiild be n ciiiited by an open comJ 
i” lii/jd Jor the puriiosc In 

.Vir^ei’ f ^*’^'^‘■^'^**^'"‘1 f*- Aplin satcl tho 

elbst. of the pioposals* would ho the elim- 
ination of liritibii oiiiceis froib the hif^er ronka 
ol the jjola'i' and tin* substitution in their 
placa* of Indians, not men whose capacity 
been tried, but >oong men wiiosc only known 
qiinlitleation would be that they iiossesscd aufH* 
I'jent Jit. .ary aj.titiide toenaide tln-m to pans the ’ 
e s imina! ions. Tlie resolution w^is negatived. 

r 'It l«f»'odnccd the re|iott. 

of the Selection Coiiiuuttee on the Iiidiank^- 
Income-Tax bill. Tlien* w'as an anlinated''' 
di^nKsiun revealing an iiitwsting cleavBBe 
of opinion on the se. lion of the hill which mi3e 
Indian iiuomc-hi.v arising from agricultural ' 
soiifees liatde to computation in fixing the 
i iicifleiice ol f he ta.v. 'rids met with verv strong 
criticism from the re presentati ves of the landed 
rtiJiimiinity. Go^ erniiieiit left all official 
ineinberB o|;eii to vote as tliey pleased, with 
the result that on a dhislon the clause w 
excised by 30 votes to 25. The bill was tticn 
imssed. 

TIic Conimunder-fii-Cldef introduced a bill 
to aiiieiid the Indian Defence Force Act of 
1917 to remove tho existing restrictions on 
enUbtment so as to enable Governinent if neoes’* 
SBr>' to extend the Indian units of the Fori 
as suitable men offered themselves for servico 
and as tho military situation demanded. The ' 
bill was warmly approved and passed. 

Mr. dastrl moved "This CottncH recommends 
to Lha Governor-Gcneri^ in Ckmncil that a 
represcntaticisi be made to the Sccrctaiy 4 ^ 
Htate for Indte that t^e nuudsitim 
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Hied for Civil olflocrs should not 

be increMcd." The resolution was negatived. 
^ ' Sastit next mo^d ; “ Tills Council tg* 

^pommends to the GovernoT<*General in Council 
- that the Government of India do represent to 
' the Hecretury of' State for India that the cadre 
pf the Indian Civil S'lrvicc be not increased as 
, irecommcmded by the Public S*rsice Commis- 
alon The resolution was negatived. 

Bao Bahadur B. N. Siuma moved that '* this 
r/' Council recommends to the, Goveruor-Geiieral 
-tn Council tliat the contract with the East 
'Hldlail Ballway Company he detcrinlned by 
r.'the Sllst of December 1911), and Unit the Stale 
' do take over the management of that Ilallway 
system on and from that daU*." Tiic disciHsion 
-showed a considerable diffe.renee of opinion 
In the Council ou thc^ merits of Stoic and Com- 
,paiiy manageme.nt for the Indian Jtoilways, 
the majority of the Indian meinb<T,s lavoiiring 
State management. Tlie lesolutiou was witii- 
drawn. 

Mr. 8. Bannerjea moved the following 
resolution on tlie subject, ot internments under 
the Defence of India Art : •* This roinieil 
recommends to the Goveriior-Ci'‘iieriil in CniineiJ 
that a Committee with an :ulc<]uat.e Indian 
ciemont thereon be, appointed hi ea(‘h Provinoe 
to inquire into and report upon (L) ail cases ot 
Internment under the Defence of India Aei- : 

■ (2) all (uiscs of detentions under Bengal llt^gii- 
latlon III of 1818 and eogn:U.e Jt<>gnla1<ions in 
LlCadras and Bombay : and Ci) all (uises of intsoiis 
^ vho may hereafter bo dealt with under the 
.^^foresaid Act and Bcgiilatioiis , the Committer 
J%3lng oTUpawerod to jnak.‘ rerommendalions 
f with regard to tbe hciuth, allowance. ])hnv' ot 
detention and other matters relating tn the 
./'prisoners referred to above/* Tlie Ifoinc 
V Member said that in view of the feeling on tlic 
subject the Government of India were jirepan-d 
to ask the local governments to apiionil a 
commlttoo consisting of one Indian and one 
, English officer of judicial experience of wliom 
. one at least shall be, if possible, a High Courf 
judge or an officer who has served in that 
.tiapaoity again to make careful Inquiry into 
each case* to sift the materials ou wiiieli the 
/<vdcr of restraint or confinement is based, to 
' consider any memorials tliat are put on behalt 
of the persons whose cases arc under Investi- 
gatton, and to advise the Government whetiier 
these orders arc justified by this materia I that 
it placed before them. Furtlu'r, this Committtr 
Vflllyin the case of a person for whose dctoiitioii 
. . .. groundg proved , inquire 


possible, whether by his sub* 
, . the detenu has shown simh 

ntgns of reform or amendment that the removal 
. of restriction imposed on him is possible or 
^ Whether, by reason of any other ciruumstanoeH 
this course is feasible without danger to the 
public tranquillity. In view of this assurance 
the .resolution was withdrawn. Mr. 8. H. 
Bsucrfea next moved “Ilils Gounoll recommends 
to the .Governor-General in Council that Gie 
Indian Hembors for the next Imperial War 
CoatOMee bo aminted on the reoommeii- 
dation m the elected members of the Imperial 
Lo^slaiive CounelL^ The resolution was 
aeg^ired by 89 to 16. * 


The Home Member moved that the 
of the Select Committee on the BUI gi^'^ idh 
dltlonal powers to oourts to dealln certwfi oaada 
with usurious loans of money or grain be talEM 
into oonRideration. The Bill was very Wpmly 
approved by the Oobnril and passed. 

General A. H. Blngley Introduced ^ ae^pjiiivt ' 
of the St^lect Gomnuttce on Gie BlllflUtfalir 'to^ 
amend the Indian Army Act. He said thgt;", 
he had the authority of the Commandcr-th-Chti^;. 
for saying tliat personally ho bad no sympaQiy ' ' 
with corporal punishment which he dobrn*'^ 
di'red was of a degrading nature ; at the samt 
time he w.is fully couvlnced that it wodld hC- 
highly detrimental to good order and to the . 
iiit.<>resto of military discipline to do anything 
.-If the present time which would restrmt by', 
legislation tlie powers which the MlBtaxy 
Autliorities iHM^esBcd in this respeet but he 
iras prepared after the war to make such re- 
eomnieiidatioiis as might be necessary in tbs 
liglii ot till'. exiHTicnco which had been Mned, 
The I ill] was pussed. The Finance Member 
inf rodiieed the bill to control the withdrawal 
of capital from the money market byV 
I'omjianies. He said there was no tntentlOli'>, 
to ]irohibif. the flotation ot those registered 
entn|»nnieh whic‘h laimo. Under the scope of ths ' 
Hill but thi>se iiotatioiiH must hereafter requlis ' 
tlie license of the Government of Inffia;, In . 
i ..suing these licimscs the following gensM > 
pro|KisitU>ns would be considered. First, 
the eiiterprisi* likely to attract money .w! 
would otherwise go into Government loans and 
treuxiiry hills ? Secondly, if it was likely to ' 
attiact nioiu^y wliiclt would go to Government 
might tile ilotutiouK be allowed as of assiatanoe 
ill the speeding up of war material as befaif 
likely t o result in increase of other prodnctlm 
wJiieh would .save tonnage and Imjimrts Into 
India. The Bill was iiasscd. The Finance . 
.McihIkt pri'sciitcd the final budget estlrnatm 
and said the net result of the dianges was to 
icdiinc the surplus for 1917-18 by £114,000 
and to increase tliat for next year by £291,000>. 
the surplus for 1918-19 now atanding at 

58 : 2 , 000 . 

'Hie President closing the sessUm alluded', 
to the great linportauee of the new ^wat loaiL'- 
lii’ said the jiosition was brlcffy as lollOirii, ' 
Ijast year India undertook to contribute one" 
lidiidred million jiounds or 150 croics of ttmeoa.,. 
to tJio co.st of the war. Of this amoitOc ''6g4 
erori's liad been paid in cash, leaving 98 i 
oiiistanding. It was of enormous imp"^ 

1 o ] iidia to iiay off the balance as soon as i 

and on these and oGier grounds he uigoi. 

hers to make the forthcoming war loan a 
success. The Council then a^oumed, > 

Tlie Council reassembled on the 4th 
ber when In the course of auswers to 
Bir William Meyer said that the gross 
of one-mpee notes was Its. 458 1ms L 
two-and-a-half rupees was As. 200 laate^;- 
President then addressed the Council abl 
length and In reviewing the results of 
Conferanee held at Delhi, he i 

material results of the Coafeiepoo 
but I am almost tempted to^ 
moral effects, were greater, ** 
the Conference that 
unity of piupoie hi the ' 
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her falLwt B^nrioe in the pEosecation of 
W. How well the Oonfercnco answered 
ffly call, let Its xesolntlonH testify, miey 
— ^’-'ned to all the world that India Blood 
! the cause of ri^t which our Empire 

do ltB«own; and that much though 

k IumI done, she would never rest In putting 
‘ >er fttrength until that cause was trium* 
Since those resolutions have born 

_J;cd into fact. Some of us may havi* 

.^4iiBfed at the delay over this or that — a d(‘lay 
.'oln itrhich India had no part. But do not let. 

' forget the ovenriie lining burden tliat lay 
lOB those at home with whom the ultimate 
dboisloa rested. One immediate result of the 
Ooltfetence was to call upon India to add halt 
oelHion men to her Anuy in tlie ensuing year, 
wc have shrank frcgii such an iindei- 
itahing had not the Ontrul llecrulting Jioard 
heen already In being. But the Board set 
Ij^U at once to the task, and ov4>r 07,000 
^wnhatant and nearly 56,000 uon-eombaUnt 
.’recruits were enlisted in Hlay. .luiie and July. 
4U for the new units which with the approx al 
the mllitfuy authorities at home we set onr- 
^iBdlvies to raise, the results have outrun our 
^j^ctations. Of the total numlter, two* 
wraB and more have been rais< <1 already. 1 
‘ With I could tell you bow many men we liavi' 
recruited and sent overseas since the bf giiuiing 
,ol the war; but military reasons eoiii])el reli* 
O^Ce. This much, however, I can say: we 
are now recruithig twdee as many men in a 
month as before the war we reeniit< d in a ycai. 

' Xhis fine record is due to the labours of the 
Oentral Btcruitliig Board, backed by whole* 
hasrted co-operation in the proviuees. And 
now that the increases In the emoluments nJ 
our Indian troops and the grant of King’s 
Oommlbslons, long-awaited, and powerfully 
, advooatq4 f'lte Conference, have been annouxi- 
oedv 1 loolc forward to a finer lerord still.” 

He dwelt at some length on the diflicu1tie^ 
of meeting demands for metnllie eurrniey and 
emphasised the waste of Indiii's resources 
' Involved In these enormous additions to tht* 

' mej^lio currency. Had the money spnt in 
lioachaslug silver been inwsted, the interest 
would have strengthened tlieir revenue and 
OoAld have been spent to the material advantage 
''iiiilhe country. He then reviev/t'd the promess 
^.'idthe Eeform Scheme in some detail and sum- 
"‘mfedBed Government, policy in the following 
‘\ckabaage: **‘What 1 wish to einidiasise is 
'Substantial steps* wre promiKd. In 



t, something which wc w'ould be pn^iiared 

rglVB as a result of pressure. Everything 
Hi^en placed on the table for all men to see. 
[^'tho woids of the Eeport * Vic have carried 
jQ'^l^vance rl^t up to the line be yond wliich 
jxtinelpleB forbid us to go.* But within 
t UBO we are prepared to consider critlclems 

ns. Far be It from mo to claim 

' for onr proposals.*' 



XlBanee Hemher Introduced the Fro- 
‘ CoUgioHoil id Tfues Bill. He polntod 
b ill' ^ post when financial bills had 
* hiorwi&g the rates of customs 
isade tlipt tbe new 


rates of duty should tidM effect from the dale 
of the Intrwnci^ of the bill. OliiB was 
necessary In ovder to avedd loss to Government 
by the passing of goods tlirongh the customs 
or the removal of goods from bond in the interval . 
between the introduction and the passing of 
the Bill. Even so some loss occurred to Oo« 
vemmeut. The present bill would bring thrJr 
procedure into line with the action taken by the 
imiKrial Government. 

Tlie Pinanee Member introduced a Bill to 
provide tliat silver held on behalf of the Secretary 
of .State lor India in Council or the Governor- 
General ii Council might he so held In the 
Cnited SiatcH ol America or in course of tians- 
iniNsioii f heri'froni he deenit (1 part> of the Beseivc 
referred to in Sietion 141 of the English Paper 
Currency Act of 1U17. 

'I’iie Finanee MemlsT then introduced tbo 
Gold Coinage IVillwhieii sets up a Gold Mint 
ill Boiiiluty. Jii explaining the olmimstcmoes 
whieli hud led (o the solution of a long contio* 
verny he said “The present Bill, as in the cose 
of the Curreney Bill which 1 have just Introduced, 
merely continii<‘S the provisions of an existing 
Ordinance. 1 tliink that most Honourable 
MenilNTH are proliably familiar with the dr- 
cumstaiiecs in which the Issue of that Oidlnanoe 
was required and the circumstances whicli have 
uec'^^ssiiated tliis measure are fully explained 
in tile Statement of Objects and Beasons. 
Viider the powers wiiicli w'c took last year to ' 
acquire gold eoin and bullion imported Into;. * 
India, wc secured a very Hubstantiul quantity”' 
of this metal. A good deal of this, however, 
eAuic into India in the form not of sovereigns, 
luit of foreign eoin am) bullion. In that shape 
It could not bo utilised by us Immediately 
when necessary for currency purposes, and We 
consequently put in train arrangements for 
the roiuage of sovereigns at a branch of t)» 
Boyal Mint to be established In Borob^. < 
Owing, however, t c the non-arrival of the neocss- 
ary dh s and other euiises, a delay greater than 
was aiitic'iisited occurred before It was posslblo' 
to commence the coinage of sovereigns. Mcah-' 
w'hilc, owing to the depletion of our rupee stodES, 
it iH'cume necessary for us to take steps ter 
cou\ert some )X)rtion of our gold bullion Into 
coin a'l (‘XiH-ditiously as possible. Wo con* . 
s(‘qu(>iit)y decided tin an interim arrangevi^ ' '' 
to coin gold nioiiurs or flfti^en-rapee gold ple^;: 

As xvp explained at the time, the standard weldd^' 
fineness and dimensions of the gold m^qr' .j 
coiTes]K>nd exactly to those of the soverdgn, 
and it is full legal tender at Its. 15 per gold 
niolinr. Th«> only diffenaice between snv . . 
inohur and tlie sovereign is in the designs wJiM" 
it bears on its obverse and reverse. It will' 
liave been seen from a Press Communique'’ 
publislied recently that we have now commenoed " 
the coinage of sovereigns at the branch mint. 
Meanwhile our gold mohurs have been very 
useful to us, as we have employed nearly « 
£400,000 worth of them in the purchase ol - 
wheat, wtiile in addition to those actually Issued 
wc have a coined up stock of £l,7)lp,000 wertb:.' 

I do not know whether It will ag^ be nccessaiy w 
during the course of Uie war to resnnie tto ' 
Goiuage of mghurs, but even if this Is not the ’ ' 
oMe.SwiUbeaefieaimTfoc g, to o«otilli^*|^ ■ 
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lesal teudibr chamefcar of tlio mohiirfl which Wc 
have actually ISBiu d or a1ii(?li Wf may I»e issiiliig 
in future.** 

The Commercr Mowber lntrrt(lu*;cd a bill to 
restrict temporarily the ppraoiia who ma^y 
engase hi business conncctoo A\Mn wnaiu 
non-tomos and motal lie ores. '4^'* 
of tWa bln was to prevent the se nictBls Jrom 
pUftlns under enemy control . The l-^iw jlrnirM' r 
introduced a bill to ani-nd tin- Provincial 
‘iBiOlvency Act of KHI7. This wa** an Aiiu iicllnff 
Act somewhat eompl icut e d i n i oi in i 

- Tile Commence Member iiilioelnetMl a lall i^‘ j 
take pouvr-^ to provid** tcir thi- ehi*.j|i >n|i|il\ * 
of cotton Cloth TO the po(»r. 1 < oi the ; 

' comm unity, lie. said ihai wi .i(l(liiiMti lo Mu- | 
iiatiiral foWs which luwl Ilf i»infs oi 

cotton cloili there had hci'ii a wreal deal td 
H^ireulation. The objeeh oi i he hill \^:ls to myi* . 
(love rnineiit tile jiower io l etiniic the mi I k in 
India to maiiiifjM-lure e.f«rtaiii standaid varn lie.'? • 
of cloth In eoniiuon n‘<e ainmiirsl the iMMirer ' 
classes and to sell llii'iii al ^•^llllloM^•d pric'"*. 
The IJllIiiie.t with a eeiiaiii niiioiiiil ol o|>|iosi1ioii \ 
from the representatives oi the mill iiidiKlry ‘ 
but was warmly approved h.v llie other meiniM'i.s ■ 
of the Oouucil. • 

Mr. V. .T. I*sit4‘l iiitoHluced lie* Hindu j 
Marrtages Validity IHII. Ih-said that midcv ' 
the existing Hindu l!i\\ pailu's to a Itindii j 
marriage must be of the same caste, otherwise ^ 
the marriage was Invalid unless it wassanetioin-d 
bv cintoin. TlUs entailed sj-rioiK hanishii in . 
Individual cases, Tro'teeiiiiiy', he r< marked >, 
' that “the necessity for a <'li.m«e in the firesmil ' 
law is felt In many (piarters . Tlie most oi I IkkIox | 
' even know how dillieiilt it oiieo in conies loj 
. fliid a uitabift inateh'^oi' <lauulitcis and • 

sons within ilielr caste, and then- aie so many I 
, ill-matchod unions resiilling in xiolatiniis ol | 

' morltel duties, llii.seric!* and sis-laJ Irauicdies, , 
liow dsters and brothers eompcic to «atch sinh \ 
a match for tUelr clilldrcii and unairi l.s aiise , 
bAtwscii them and they beeonn* lile-lonu 
enemies; how widowers and men _<»l adxaiieed , 
' age cittier marry little girls or icmain uiunarru’d 
' And deviate from t.Vic isiths or licallh.x' mmal 
life, the Itfflnence of which on their cUildi. n 
and BUrEOCndiiigs they »Io not think ol or can- i 

■ for.^.T^st a suitable match ma\ be rediicid 
by anotiieT, nuurrlagi's an- hurried ^olnct.lllles 
rrgardlcSH of all go^ fodings and tme liiitaiin 

'' seuUlimnts. Rules, piin'lia-cs and exchange'^ 

/ of brillcs and compulsory dowries are disliked 
even by many of the oilhodox of the ensfe ; 

' but tlmy are helpless. They eaimot create a 
local OT STH'eial custom wliieil a Ooiirt migJit . 
recogilMe, Moreover , tliere are <louht s i rguririig 
. several castes as to wliich primary caste ihc.> s 
lielong to. 'Phere are easles. whieh in oiu* 

■ 'toio'rince are classed among one primar.v easl» . 
^le the Court in another province lias closed . 
them among another primary cAstc. Many! 
OMtes having been formed out of mixed • 
macriageB. there will aways he a disimte Mid 
dlfll^ty on this question, and the quefttlou 
will always remain open in cascB vrlierc oije of 
the partlea was an lllogitimate child . IMutetlon , 
teatel. «(mtact In dttes with p<*ople of other 
cuatea4|h4 Buch cansee have widened the ontiooh 
of thO' younger generations whose ideas of 
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and they resent the evil I have above iiMiriitaiiedL 
■ 


but tliey are lielpless.** The lUUwuaLsi^lU.,-, 
opposed by the orthodox memberB 
&imeil but leave to Introduce it wa» 
after the Home Member bad 
attitude of ilovernnient which was 
verutnent would be glad to get nte Bill 
in order to obtain public opinion upon ft. ' 

Mr. Rurendranath Hanerjea mowed 
lollowing resolution on the Beform T»OfpMafe'if;.\^. 
“This Conneil while thanking His BxoeUeney '*4 
th.‘ Viei roy and the Secretary of State IhR'iV 
fiiitia bii the Reform Drotmuftlc, ond'^;^ 
I eo>jMi>iii« tlii-m as a genuine effort and 
d-iliiite mlviliii'e towards the jirogresslvc jreaJi* 
x.iiioii t»l i,-.s|KHiBihle govemnient In 'IftdlB, 
in omm. iids to the tioveriior-OeneTalin Oooucn'V 
I hid. a (••omrnil.t ee eoiisistiug of al] tlie >00- 
fdlii'iiil m«-mlM‘rs of tills Council be ap^e^ntecl 
to consider the Jlefornis Jleport and >tako' 
n*i‘oinmi‘iidatloiiK to the Government of lhdla.“ '"4 
'riieri- w'iis an aiiimuted discussion In wl}ld|' J 
iiio^l of tile noii-ofUcial members partidpstM. 

Ml. Ii.iiieijeji said, he regarded the refonit'. 
proiKiHsilsas :i distinct advance iifMUi the oadsthlg .U' 
^liit.- ot things, nay more, as a defliUte 
lowanis the progressive realisation of rfHip0a»\ V,. 
<,ihle govi riimeiit. Whilst approving pf the ’ r*- 
proN isitiiiM ol tile scheme in relation to the n 
inoNiii<“ial goNernmeiilB he crltlclse'd the syBtetat/ 
proiKised lor the covenijnent of India. The 
slews expressed l>y Mr. Hivendranatli BaneijeU ^'v’! 
ss'cie very gi'iierally endorsed and a n'ot«^ of 
dissfiit eiiiiu* from cmlv a vii*r>' few memherB. * < 
.Mr. M. N. Hogg and Mr. TnmsIdcH declined to 
srise oil the Committee' betuiuse they did not 
h.‘Iie\’e it would Serve any uscfii] porpoBC. 
Piimlit Mfulim Mohan Malavlyn said he oould s , 
not share with the mover of the resolntlon tn *, 
the o|)1ibiisni whieh he assumed In df>8eiiblng 
the elfeet of these pvo|iosals.. Mr. V, J, Patel, 

\\ js unahle t o s iijiiioi't the resolution in the fo»m . 
ill whieh it ap|M*ari*d on tile agenda. The 
resolution was divided into two iiarts. The' 
first imi'i was carried by AO votes to 2 and the ' 
sreond jKU't by ;i0 votes to 2. ; ; 

The Finance Mimber tlien proposed tlio / 
lollowing resolunbii: “That this Cknmoll . 

1 ( Cognises that tlie prolongation of the war piatl- . 
lied India’s taking a larger share than «ho < ; 
•lof,'* at present in respect of. the cost of the ' 
iiiilitarv fomes raised, or to be ralBcd' In 
eoimtrv. He said the jOovemment had 
desire to Use tlieir majority In order tOL forte''"' ' 
tlli^ resolution through the council. Tbey.;^ 
wanted to leave the dcclBion thenon tp 
iioii-oflieial members on behalf of the mnobtf;;; 
larger i>ubllr hi India to whom they 
to apis al; and If the bulk of the nor 
jollcttgues felt unable to Biipi«rt the x« _ 
it would be ' withdrawn.* He deBcrib(d:’‘^ 
ehange in the military situation CAUfcd fxjf L 
collapse of Kussia and the steady advaniQe' 
the enemy forces in the direction ol the 
of India. Hq then summarlBcd the 
proposals he placed them before 
In to * 

Imve to defray £600,000 addltiongl f orj 
charges; £0,000^0 in oonneetten 
liabillTlcs for a larger normal-cost A” 
may bo called, including the iac|rgi 
ments 
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' ^ Indian troopi lines and £200jOCO, 

i of tbe £arqpcan Action ot the Indian 

\.|3ijKfeiice Poxce ; nrarking to a total of £12*7 
^tnUlkni.' iUter thin year the charge in respect 
Indian troopa lines will dlani!])iar.8a\e us a 
negligible itim, but in ]S»lfl-20 
r^a«KiiinlQg this lb be a fnll year of war, the 
S'iiQtttinnanoe of the remaining charges on a 
Somewhat larger scale, and the uddiiion to 
^Itteae in respect ot the fnrtlier 100,000 nuii 
additional cost we should 1 h< taking o\er. 
tiW be put at £14* 7 mlllioii. CoiiHeqiieiii I> . 
total flpires an- — ^for the current year 
'^'1^*7 million, lor 1910*20 £14*7 million and lor i 
^ .4^20^1, alloi^ng for tlic resiiits ol gradual < 
. 4cgaobi]iBatlon, £7*7 million, making a total oi 
a^Wft £86*1 million. Adding to tlii^ £10 inillion. 

. ^WherliabillticH In res]HCt ol iidditional pt i : 
chiUrges we work up, roughly, do a g*‘nnd total 
of. £46 million. 

'^As regards the financing ot thesr foniii- 
bntloiis, I think, having regard to the l|lu>t:lti^ll^ 
,4 have made pruvioubly from >oiir Kxtvih m \ V 

M es, to various relenuees J ha\f .•^on in . 
iwspapers, and to the liiiJ J iiitiCiliHi d 
'' tl fiqw days ago allowing a jiio\isional and | 
t^nimorary levy of enhanetd eustoiUh :iiuJ 4 M ; 
duifcios prior to the law enloremg thdii 
into actual effect — tliougli this Tiieasiiif* ^^:ls 
really intended to help ])rceediire on 
future occasion on which W'e migiit Jcim to iai*^« 
the duties in question — that tliiK' li<4s hnii 
exiiectation that we slionlcl ]irn]iO!-( adiLilional 
taxation this ‘ sesHlon. Tlial indeid. vas lie. 
idea M'lileh We had ourHei\es loiiiiMi. Ihit fm , 
fuMer consideration and di^•ell^^jull ot tjii 
matter with the Hectetary ol {State. Me h:i\e 
come to the conclusion that a(lditinn;i] taxaluni 
will not Ik* required this jiai. The nason.*. 
lor this ari' twolold : First. AVe iW \( eoiiie . 
to the cnnelUHlon that Me ran iiii>et tiu il2--; ■ 
million whieii I ha\e iiidi<':ilr<l a^ tlu' appioxi- 
charge tills year ot the progiaiiniu- ol 
coiitrlbiit-ioiiH oiitljned. Jroiu our j«- 

HOUzees, liaving regard to the t:iet tiial . not* 
wltlistondiug the jioor . asrieiiltiiral silnation 
In some jNirts.ot India and tiie pioih*iliilit> 
thdt.otir military charges *^11 la- .vonuMliat in ' 
' excess Ol the JSiidget prm'ision, our aetnal 
surplus ib likely to he mueli larger limn tin 
, £2^ million wbieh mt took in file Jiiidgt i . 'I'lii;. 
>.19 due in the main to large i'eiei])ls honigtJte ' 
v gqjtli by Exchange we are making on tlie pn s( nt 
.pjCX(a»»ge rates (and It Mill be r<ijunibend that ■ 
•iishle normal exchange basis has be^-n ruiMd to 
s'i9;9d. since April) which M-ere ewludi d iinm 
,''^r Gadget caienJations, for the reasons sta*.Ml ■ 
rmvvny si)f*ecli introducing tiie euiTent. yearV ' 
Statement . Jlrietly , tin- reuson given 
that we did nut wisli to gaiiitije on the 
' *4ii^j|*aiutiee 6) exchange. Heeond- AVe desjie , 
any additional tasdion mc iptiy have to 
'.'fih|)0se should adjusted so as to fall lurgelv j 
‘the well-to-do and especially upon those : 
ip'have made large profits from circuinstam eH ' 
“ ont of the war.” 

33aha«|nr B. 17. Ranna proposed the 
amendment :** Provided that no 
is inifioscfl, except in resjnet 
derived during the war.” TJie 

jaibcrs itcpeiuDy sp<*akii)g exjin-s- 

r«adiiiifB 4 to agree to India 



hearing this portion of Inr military chargfS. 
a!hc dissentients were so ftw as only to cm-, 
phaslse the general unanimity. *rhe Finance'^ 
Member was unable to accept Mr. Saima's 
amendment hecanse it unduly cramped the 
discretion ni fJovemnicnt. Ihe aiiu ndir.c r t ^ 
was deleatcd but a subsequent anundnui.t l.y 
Mr. Snstri M-ns carried and the resolution was 
adopted in the following foim : **That this 
Council recognises that the prolongation of the 
\i*iir jiisfifies India’s takings larger share than 
she doe<( at i)rescnt in respt'rt of the cost ot the 
militai, lorees raised or to be raised in this 
. eoiiutr>. and rei'omme'nds that such larger 
i slian* h(‘ to the extent and under the condltioDH 
' and sal\- iiarels indicated In the spoedi of the 
' lion, tile Fiiinnee Meinin'i In moving this 
: Jb'solution.” 'J'lie anieiidniiiii was carried 
by 18 votes to Ti, Sir AVllllain Meyer moVed 
that Ihe Indian I'aper Qirreiicy BUI to provide 
that silver held in .Aineriea or in transit tlu*re- 
iroin be je(‘koned as pstrt ol tlie, Pajxjr Currency 
Jti'servi* be taken into e'cnsIdeTOtfon. Tlut 
bill Mim passed together mMIIi the Gold Coinage 
liiU. the Kiieniy Trading A^alidation Bill, the 
Indian Avniv Suspension of {Sentences Amend- 
ment JhlJ and tlie iiuliun Companies FoTolgn 
Inti-iesis bill. The Land Ac^qiifsitlon Amend- 
ifieiit bill Ma*< iidKHliieed by Mr. V. J. Patel 
M'ltli u di'CiMon that it should be publislii-d. 
Pandit .Aladaii Alolian Alalaviyu moved a re.H0- 
liitiuii Mith ngaid to the early relc^asc* of 
indentured labourers in iiic lollowing terms: 
“Thi*. Couiicil leeoiniiienils to the Governor- 
(veijeml ill Coniiei] tliat the Government of 
India should move tin* See'retary of Ftatc for 
India to negotiute with tlie Colonial Otficc and 
the Crown Colonies eoneenniig the early re IfiUse 
ot those liidi.in IniHiiirer.s vvho.se iudeniures 
ha\i‘ not ,\et expireds. Sir George Bomes 
iMtoiiiiid tlie CoiineiJ that Jli.s Excellency the 
Vii‘ejo\ Jiaii ajreaily opi iii-d negotiatiems 
with the Gove] iiiiiiiit of Fiji on tlu* subject 
with tile re*4iil1 that a vt ry **111 )s tan tial improve* 
nielli had liieii . Ih eferl ’Jlie resolution' wa« 
adoni'd ill flii> lollowing amended .teiins: 
••Tin- Coiineil leeoiiiieeiid-. to the Govi'mor- 
e;i’nrial m <ouiieij th.it the C overunieiit qf , 
liifiia '^lioiiUl iiiovi* file Si eietary Oi State for. 
India to ihgoliale wirh the Colonial Office and; 
tile Crown CoJoiiies I’oncernijig the early re leaso ' 
Oi Indian lahoiiiti's in Fiji whoso indciiturek 
have iiol VI t ixpiied." 

ATr G. S. Tvhaparde jiropoi^ed Mint tlm Tiidiafi ' 
Arms Ae^t hf .-o inoditied a.s to bring it into 
bill with Kimli-;h legislation on this subject, ' 
Tie Home Ab iiiher said thi; resolution would 
result ill ewry vlUage , every ttUef and 

daeoit Is iiig in ii position on jiayme'Ut of As. 6 
or its. 7 at a |)o>>t olfice. to get a gun and u.sc it 
to tirrorise his village neigliboiirs. lliat was 
:i iHisition oi affairs wliicli they could not con* . 
tenijilate. GovernmoDt hud formulated cer- 
tain definite pionosals for the. amendment of 
file Act and desiri'd to get the informaticHi of 
official and uoii-olfieial members in regard to 
it. The resolution was put to the ConnoU ’ 
and adopted in the following amended forih:' 

** That t his Council recoininehds to the Governor- ' . 
General ill Council that a Committee of official , 
Slid iion-otliclal JiiembcrH of this Council bo 
apjioiiLti'd to consider and report to the Go*; 
veruor-Gcneral in Council to what extent 
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IjodUoi Jtoi Act and the rnlea thereunder con 
^ he amended.** 

The Indbm Non-ferroas Stetal Bill, the Indian 
Army (Suspension of Scntencea) Amendment 
,,Btlland the Indian Defence Force Further Arne* 
^ndment Bill were passed. Ihe Oommaiidcr>ln- 
' Ghtef Introduced a bill to provide that** certain 
persona deemed to be enrolled under the Indian 
Defence Fmoe Act, 1917, sliall be liable to serve 
as Well wi^out the limits of India as within 
those limits and that when so ser\’lng they shall 
he suUect to the said Act." J-le pointed out 
that European British subjects were liiiblelor 
local military servicti only and these limitations 
were inconvenient. 

Bir IVilliam, Ideyer introdiioed the Bronze 
Chin (Legal Tender) Bi 1 1 to provide tlint et-rtaiii 
bronse coins coined outside British should be 
legal tender In British India it iliey eoniormed 
to the requirements existing in resiieet ot coins 
struck at the Indian mints. 


Mr. G. 8. Khapardc proio^ed the following 
resolution on the subject oi the Boy Scout 
Movement In India; **This (Jouneil rccom- 
Inends to the Govcrnor-Geiicral in Coiitk'U that 
Local Governments be directed to initiate a 
boy-scout movement and prejiare a si'lieine for 
preliminary training sucli as drilK ni.iit;hing. 
scouting, etc., for all loy^ in (roNeniiutot schrolb 
in India in an ascending scale oi ctTicieni'y. 
according to their classes, or aptilude and otner 
qualifications.** Tlic Education M<‘ nher liaving 
given the assurance that the qui^stJon would !>«• 
i taken up after the war it was withdrawn. 
ll^Mr. V. J. J?atel introduced a resolution proiiosing 
^be amendment of the various acts in respect oi 
^hbich there had been confiictiiig rulings of 
;j?4liferent high courts. The impossilnlity ot 
this procedure having tteeii pointed out by the 
r legal members of Council it was withdrawn. 

Mr. G, S. Khapardc moved the apitointinent 
I- of a committee to 1 nquire i nto the elfei;! produced 
\'Da the press In India by the legislation relating 
I 'toit and by the Defence of India Act ol 1915 
and the moral and material couditioii of tin 
- press in India : In the course of the didiatt* the 
Jlibme Member said, the resolution was an attiu-h 
bn the working of the Presb Act. Tlic (ioveni- 
> ment supervised the working ot this Act witli the 
„ Utmost care and were pf:rlectJy satisfied that 
'^auch an inquiry was unnecessary as tliere was 
<^C|io foundation lor the stat<>ment iliat the Avi. 
•^'was maladministcred. Tiie xcsolutioii was 
defeated by 37 votes to 15. 


Hr. G. S. Kbaxiaide proposed the following 
resolution on the subject ol tlie Sedition 
Committfie'S Bepoi-t and the working ot the 
' Criminal Investigation Department: **!L'iiat 
t thls Council recoiumends to the Governor- 
General in Council that the considi;ration and 
disposal of the report of the Sedition Committee 
. ef 1918 be kept in abeyance and that a thorough 
yind scaicliiug inquiry be. undertaken by a 
Committee of an equal number of oflicialB 
:fjMid non-official Indians into the working of the 
unal Investigation Department, including 
(3eiitral Intelligence Department". The 

18 Member on behalf of Government declined 

'to admit'jbbc necessity for any Inquiry In view 
the dfiplled investigations which had already 
' He said, ** 1 wish to say that any 

Uf^thU kind must necessarily give rise 


to the idea that Government suspects the. Jfbtk 
of these oflkGerB to be uosatisfacteoy. ' wd 
I have tried to show that we have no leasou to 
suspect them. On the contrary, we owe them a 
grt'at debt of gratitude for work done in perl) 
of their lives 
in the face 

virulent abuse. And this is the reword that we 
are asked to give them, namely, to cause sin Jh- j 
quiry to be made into their conduct, liecause we-; 
arc doubtful whether their conduct has beetT^ 
Hatisfoctory, altlioiigh tlip Hon. Member has not# 
l>ut forward one single instance, or given * 
Mingle reason lor such an inquiry. 1 submit 
that nothing could be more inopportune, more 
capable of mlsrepresiutation , or more injuiions 
(o the adinJiiistratioii than the inquiry whtrh 
tile Hon. Member proposes and^ eaznesUy 
hope tliat tile luem'iHXM of this tknincil whatever 
doubt they may *iee] as to various recommend - 
atioiiH in the report will not support this 
motion. Tlu‘y will have on oppmunity to 
oliject to any specific proposal later, but for 
fJii-jrown eri;dit, for the credit of tills CounoJ, 

1 earnestly hope that this resolution will mt it 
with no supjiort from any reasonable member.** 

A notable contribution to tbe debate was tliat. 
ot the IJeiiteiiant-Govcrnor of the Punjab, who, 
ill sjN'aking ol the value of the woik of the 
(!iimiiiaJ Jn\<‘^tigation Department, gave the 
lollowing instance: “A general rising in the 
Punjab and in other parts of Xorthern India 
had biioii ])inntied for the filst February 1915 
Our Criminal Invchtigation Department* go< 
inside tiie ))lot, wlKxeujion the rcvoliitionaj*' 
leaders, among wliom were Hash Beharl Bos* 
and the Mahratta PJngle, hastily decided tv 
antedate the rising to ’ the Ifith F'’!jriiary. 
Emissaries were at once sent from tiie Head- 
quarters at J/aliore all over the l*unjab to 
Iirccipitat^; matters. Tlic prograJiime in the. 
Punjab was Hint night the Gliadr party should 
concentrate on the various cantonmeiHs where 
they expected to find adherents among the 
troops, with tlndr aid to raid the arsenals and 
TitagaziDcs, secure arms and raise tiie standaid 
of niiitiny. All tliat was to happen on the 
nigiit ot tile 19th February. At 4-30 on tliat 
.ittemoon our Criniina] Investigation Dcmrt- 
mi'iit raided the Gl&dr Headquarters at Lahore, 
M'ized several of the leaders and found all the 
iwmoidy of revolution In lull anay. There Were . 
iircf:u:ms, boiniis, bombing materials, incfiidiaiy 
liit'ratiirc, maps and lists of troops, and last 
blit not least the new revolutionary flag. It 
look .an hour or two to Sift the Jnfiimiation, 
but. at 6-30 on tliat afternoon we were, in a posi- 
tioii to wire to file various out-stations where 
an attack liad been iiJanned for tiiat nlgplit and 
>\arii the. authorities. Again, wc were only just 
in time. We found subsequently tliat at vsiloftB- ' 
ceiitrcts — I need here only Hiintlon Inhere and' 
Fcrozejwru CnntonmcntB as they are named 
in the Bowlatt Beport-'revolutiouaTy bands 
had already begun to assemble, but finding 
that the troops <m whose assistance thel)^.;liad 
relied were on the alert and were under 
to resist them, they saw that the gsi|^''Wi|A''-. 
up and rapidly dispersed. Several -of fhfiw ' 
ia«m subseqoontiy fell into our hands i^d* tljia 
facts I have cited In tills Council am ilnsei|'^ 
entirely on the judicial findings in 
The rekliiUon was defeated 


, in the face of social ostcaciBni. 
of malignant folte charges, and 
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Id BomtNiy and on tin* jiricen of agricultural 
and forest produce. Tiiming to the estimated 
expenditure tox the ensuing year, he explained 
tiiough increased revenue's alimii’ed n(X)pe 
^tfir addltionnl expansion it was proposed to leave 
fa mai^n between expenditure, and revenuts of 
40 laichs in order that iirovincial revenm^R 
might afford as much help as posRible to Imperial 
ffnfincca at a dimcult and critical time. h^>ver- 
tboleBB, the outlay proiiosed in the Financial 
\ Statement represented a hirge advance over the 
hudget of lust year. Sjici-ial attention hafJ 
. heen ulven to ediicationnl advaneenifiit, on 
' which there was to be an increased expenditure 
' of luJehs, and substantial provision had liecn 
' made for Banltutioii and grnnts-in aid to h«cai 
^ IxkUob tor water supply and medlea] services, 
and funds had been allotted tor the developiiii>nt 
of industries and Goveniineiit forests. 


ly.-' 


argued that memitlnic they might aj 
relieve the sltiutioii at very little vnst 

to the staff of primaiy schools an BngUsh , 

for the first three FInglish and the last three 
Vernjicnlar RtAudards. Mr. (/overnton, the 
riroctior of Public Instniotionib described the 
proiosa! as a '’revolution of the vemacnlat 
system/' a jiroposal tliat would rejmlt in th^^ 
setting inferior teachers to give iuRtmetlcoi m 
Knglish. It WAS agreed that an inform^ 
confcn^iice should discuss a seheme to be 4raW|i' . 
up by Air. Puranjpye, Government being Willing 
to iinanee the cxjN^riinent if that could oe dona ■ 
without interfering with tlie advanremeDt of 
piiinary education. 

At the August session more tlian one speaker 
referred to tlie ])ractire of aceumulating pioviD- 
cial bnlnnees. Afr. Laliibhai SamaldaB said 
that jio doiittt these balances were intended 
to assist the Government of India in connection 
vitii the war should the need arise, but he 
hoped that aGioii the reform proposals took 
siiapt' the JlomiMiy (ioV(>riimeiit would hestiong 
cnoiigli to legist any tendency on the part of the 
(fovernmeiit of India to chtimate the share of 

, . . the provincial contribution on the lutsls of the 

dug oixTativc for tin jK'ri/Ml ol the , rcdnci-d exjKMiflJtiirc during the last few years. 


After considerable debate the Goveninienrs 
Rent BUI was 'nd'' measure aiiplies 

to business premise*^ as w< ll us U> dwelling 
luiUsGS and in application is not limited to 
premises of any spi'eifled rental. Jhiting from 
Ist •fanuary, IPK'. standard rent is flxe<l by 
‘ permitting an addition ol K* per cent, the 
measure bidiig oixTative for tin jK‘ri/Ml ol the 
war and six inontlis and if iieefs<ary tor a tiirth<^r 
Iieriod of Id months at the discu'tiiMi ot the 
Oovoruardn-C'ouiicil. 

Mr. Patel moved a •'p'5olntion nrginc ti»nt 
‘ selected local Lniiinls and innnieiimlitie'^ in 
, the I*rcsldcncy >«lioiil(1 be givi n the powei oi d« - 
teimlning the iiurniNT and loeatuni oi luiiior 
shops within their limit Air. Tutd siigaested 
that this might be ‘•taited as a small exis riim nt 
T’.iii selciHed localities where ttoNerniiunt con- 
Iv sidered that this lunctioii nnehi In' u^.diiliv 
y ' translcrred to lct:al l)o(K»-s. II. p), the G’o\er!ioj 
.. stated that Cfovernrnent uas oppo'^i d lo the 
\ jirinciple oi trails teriing this j,owi r ot licensing 
control to miiiueifj:itili« s, but the jeMiiutiDn 
was carried by 17 votes to Jti. 

Amonc other resoliitionif was one niovMl b\ 

. Air, Paraiijpye that Goveniniiiit should ailov. 
a mimicipulity to introdiici- a sy<.ii m o! 
i»roportional representation bv lueaus ot a 
Aiiigie transtcrable \ote in .some oi nil at tie- 
wards or groups oi elector^. Jhe iiv^obition was 
, tiiithdrawn, the iiiajoritt apin Mnnc f« consicb i 
jL the proposed sysfom too coiniiI>eal('d and sii 
p^jbraliim Bahlmtonla sugin»«tf€i that diseiissinn 
- «f It was premature until the refoit wnsissiud 
by the tbrnmittc'c eonsiderhm the rjiiesf.ion of 
' tlie enlarficineiit of the clceiorate oi m .niei 

pallticsRnd local bGard.s. ^ 

TtJ Severs! lesoluiions were moved nr* education- ' tile qnrstion of reserved and transtetM . 
; -al questions, tt'e mast iiii|Nat.:u>t Ix-iiig Air. ' subjects, esrontcmplated in tltocoiicludhig nett' ' 
U PSranipye's pioposal that Government should ; ot pnopraph 238 of the JUdonn PropOsaJs Siij^- 
add an alternative middle school iiranch to fill should atibrnit at an early dato their reijort to • 


Acts were {Kissed to amejiil the Itomlxiy 
' Aledieal Atl» to disf|Ua]ify certain aliens from 
Ining meuibcjs ol. or voting at cleetions for, 
ceitain liv;d .'luthoritics, to amend the Bombay 
Dbtrict Poliei- Act, to amend the Bombay 
Muiiiei|Ki'i .\et , ami , as’a war measure; to amend 

■ tin- Kuiaelij Port Trust Act. 

A I'iii w:\s ultrodiieed to restrict the 
rent of small premises in tlie Bombay 
Presidency. Ait< r an animated del«.te this 
im-asnn ,di. ‘signed In the interest .s ol the pOOT, 

■ fifiv.sed lip' lirsi Ft tiding, and win- relcrrtd to o 
S* b ct C-ominjtt( e. Thar body's rfjiort necessita- 
ted the le'draitiiig ol the Pul and amodifics- 
tjonoi tile p>’ 0 )) 0 '.ed p'Uid dames. 

A mom! the subject'^ discussed was tliat of the 
exodus to the hills, ib'* lengthy debate on 
ihi^. time Mom tli«.‘me eliciting the liict that- 
lll•ll-olflci:i1 opinion is incrcMsiiigly opposed to 
iln- eoijstanl niigi 4 tioiiH ol (iovoroiuent, but 
I. 'll ling to |»uHiuci; any new olheiol argumeuta 
Ml taioiii ol those moves. 

.l<4 the Slid ember session a Ktatemcnt was- 
, iiiadi' as to the eitecls rl the failure of the moQ- 
I soon and as to the proposed measures ol relief. > 

I 'J'tie lion. Mr. IVlvi moved a resolution that 
) thr nmi'Othrlal members of thin Council ahoidd ' 

' lorm i.hi iiise.lves into a committee to dlsctiBB 


primary schools by apijointing one Biiglbh 
j teacher to every sclmol where, there are likely 
y-iiO be twenty boys in the first tlin'c Anglo- 
''' Vernacular standards. Air. P«raiij{»ye rii 1> 
. .. mittod tlrni there was a great demand tor English 
. Ti'ducatlon all over the ITcKideiicy, that com- 
'Wilalnfo Vi'crc lieanl on nil iiaiids that high schools 
^•ere overcrowded, and that It m;is suggested 
that they piust oprn new' scliouls ti* meet ihe 
' iiuuvascd dcmHiid. IJnt Ihi’ ojK-ning of ncu 
scluiols meant a licavy outliiy, and thougli tfiey 
must have jnorc schools later on. Mr. Baron jii^e 


. the (.ovornor-in-Couucil lor consideration..' 
' resolution was carried without 
Clnei interest at tlie November i 
Oiiificil centred in the Bombay _ 
tracts Control (War Provtstons: 
{•ropoited to consUtute a Board 
Ol w'hleh would lie iimniiiat(;d by t" 
and to give the Bouid {iiwcrs 
clearinghouse and make the rules 
'Milieu arc rwjutred. - It was 
tile. Board KhouJd liave jiower 
only forward but also rcMly. 
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iras {xmacicl and tho Bill referred 
vS Select Ck>minittce. At tlie December 
n the Hod. Mr. Gannlchael, who wa» in 
.j of tlio Bill, said that the most important 
. _ K in the Bill the propo'.od constitntldh 
Cottmi CJbntracts Board. The Si-ltct 
^ Committco haddncrra»<>d tlir nuiiilKT of im m- 
Mil of the Board from 8 to 12. but the more im- 
' jJMIetaat question was the method of appoinclr.q 
'members. After coiitikleiing a variety 
- m^^tlGisms dirtfct-rd against tlir principle of 
f ..admination of momborK of tlir Board, tlir Sf loid. 
. Cbmittlttce bad decided to constiliitc a Board 
sting of an official Clialrinan. and sb: 
'nominated and five oleetod nienibers (three 
I he elected by the Clearing llousc and two 
tar'^the MIllowiierH* AHSOeialioii ot Bombay). 
"<1&e main difficulty m':i.s tORccLu-e tlu> t-e|>res(‘nt-> 
•atM of allsecrtionH having direct inf en in the 
...Mfial handling of cotton. Apart Jruiii the 


Hillowners* Association, the membenhlp of 
the Clearing House afforded the only possible 
tttsif- of franchise. However, at present, the 
(3I< aring Home war In an immature and nnor- 
^nidf d state and gave no goarantre that the 
grant of the franchi to thi- body would secure 1 
a measure of representation in proportion to the ^ 
weight of all tile interests Involved. The 
nominated element would be represented by 
persons who have an intimate kuonirdge of 
the trade. Tliey were at present wim an 
iiitermodiatr stage of evolution of the cotton 
trade, and with the growth of Unity, unity of 
coutiol would become possible. After some 
delude tlu' Bill passed the socof4 reading. 

This ui 4 the lust session to be attended by 
T.r>rd Willingdoii as Governor, and several mem- 
Ihts paid a tribute to his services to the PrcsI- 
ileric-vto wliieli Tfis Bxc('lb*ncy replied in a 
^Jlel.eh^e^k‘Wing Ills tenure uf office. 
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Daring the year the proee.Miiiigd of the 
Madras Oouiicil wore full of iiitereHt. Then* 
were five ordinary meetings, as in previous 
yuoxs, and oiie.special session. Of fiie ordiiinry 
inoetlhgs that which was la'ld in ^rnrelt \\‘ a » 
eaclaslvely set aiuirt for tlie eoiisuliwatioii ot 
the Rcvlwwl Financial State iiumiI. 'rlie tldnl 
mceting—thot which was livid in April -was 
the occasion of the Budget Delude wlieii op- 
portunity was taXeu by tiio <k>v eminent to 
announce their policy lii’regani to ttu' meuMiies 
they had luloptod during tiie previous >ear 
andtiioso they proposed to adopt in the coining 
yeajC, and by the non-official iiieinlH'rsto enticist* 
the actlons'of the tTOvernmt^t in so tar as fliey 
WCTff not accept able to them and to suggest 
tike oairyiiig out of proposals in wbieli tliev 
and their constituents were iiderestcd. Tlie, 
legbAalavc busiiioss of the year was mostly 
' a^empfiihed in the ottier tlin'e iiioetiiig»- — 
^l<l I" February. August mid Xoveriilier. 

' '^jm speebii sessinu hold in Oitolujr was eoiitlned 
dlscussiou by the ■noii-otfiei.'il niemU re 
ji^.the BaTorms Report and for tlm cx|m*sKioii 
TOOir opinions as to which of the subjects 
reserved and wliicli traiisfen-Pd in 
scheme of Reforms, tlie Goveninieut of 
- fiftta having called for their opiulonB. Jii 
etion witli the consideration of tlic 
jclal Statement tlioro was a deviation 
|tho usufid practice. Tho custom till iPlS 
„ far the memhera to deal with resolutions 
A fMiestions bgaxing on ordinary matters 
■ hoxhlnfstiation iu connection with the 
-“-■a? statement. But daring the year the 
[ the dlscusdon of the Financial Stat<o- 
lodiiM as to restrict the dis- 
ie FHoanoisJ Statement alone. 
I pfify dlspocudof business 


but eiiablk'd the Governmeiit to acceptor reject 
without much debate the Biiggcstions of the 
non-official iiicinbers. Tho retrenchment of 
o.vpmgllt urt* on civil W'orks and the utUlsatiou 
of lliat amount to obicets which were more 
Immi'diarely lieiiefielol *tu the people, like 
ediieatioii. sanitation, ilc.. wi^re suggested by 
iiiosl of tiio Indian inomltcrs. The Government 
n*aililv eomplieil with the requests as far as- 
they were praetieidilo but. were unable to meet 
with niMtiy of tlio pruposaJs in as much as Uoife 
works ul ri'adv started could not properly ve 
put olf iiideliuitel.v. As a result of the war 
many of tlie works wiiieli w'ould otherwise 
have readied eo]ii]>letIon could not lie finished 
for want oi matorlaiR from Europe and further 
post poiK'iiieiit of tln ir cuniplctlou was thonght 
to lie iiiiwiso, ^ 

Tlie legislative buiiiiK'ss proper during the^ 
ve.qr ofit-ned with tlm iroii’blo Ahmed Thambi ' 
Slarkkayar's Moplah Succession Bill being 
refernnl ton Select. (’uinmitt(*o in the February 
sesHioii. 'I'lin' Select, v^omiiiittce’s report was 
pn^xiMiti'd at. the April meeting when the 'Bill 
received llie assent of the Tiocal Oovemment. 

It was piissod into law on Shi y 25th, having 
iiM-eived the assent of tho Governor-General lu 
Gniuu'il. Other measures of importance wera 
the l’n‘vcutioii of Adulteration Act, the 
floddabtuiayakaiiur and Vuyyuni Impariiblo 
Estat es Act. The Madras City Municipal Mil 
which wuB before the public for criticism Hot 
over two years was formally Introduced in th^ 
Oounrll during the year. A heated debate env 
sned on the quest ion as to whetlier the time wdA 
opportune for its introdiict.lon In view of tho 
I Reforms that were then talked about. But 
Govcinment were able to see that the 
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to tefor It to a Select Committee was oanird 
tfaxomtli. There were oIbo certain minor Bills 
Introduced In the Ooimcil during the year. 

The for the Prevention of the Spread of 
» Insect pests. Plant diseases, and Noxious weeds 
Maimed at preventing of any insect or fungus 
faannfal to crop the transport from one jiart 
of the country to another. Tiegislation was 
oonsldeted necessary for the eradication of bud- 
xot disease in connection with palmyra in the 
^todavari and Kistna districts and against 
•damage done by coflee-borors and the sptMual 
. kind of pest which attacked the jicpix'r vine 
in the Western dlsf.ricts. 'riic IH*vas\viuii 
BUI was intended to secure tiic cniclent and 
honest management of the properties in British 
Ihdia belonging to the Di'vaswani winch was 
situated in Cochin. In c.oiiucction mIMi the 
Port Trust Bill a motion was Itroiight recom- 
mending that the Indian element of the elected 
representatives on the Port. Trust bo, rainvl from 
2 to 3. The Govcmnienf. did not. liowcAer, 
accept the motion as the P<irt. Trust lionni 
had already the nuixinniin nnmlxir firovidctl 
under the Act and as tlie volume of interests 
ooncemed could not fairly be covered ii the 
proposal ahould be agreed to. 

InterMllations and resolutions continued 
to be the chief means whereby non-oilicial i 
members of the Council ventilated the sngges- 1 
tions of their constituent*} and influenced the | 
policy of the Government to the general lienofit | 
of the people. There were as many as (WO 
questions during the year and they co>’ered 
wide range of subjects. Some of the memliers 
^lasiked for statements showing the representation 
:of the various communities in the services and 
puhlio offices and tjje Government readily 
complied with the request. Mncli uscriil in- 
formation was also elicited as to tlio a'-tivities 
of nonK)fflcial bodies in the field of edneatinn. 
The attitude of missionary bodies towanis the 
qrowth of philanthropic Indian enterprihes 
fn the cause of education was the siihjtM't of a 
few interrogatorins. Enquiries as to the at'tion 
taken by the Government in connection with 
Bome local riots and disturbanf'cs occupied 
a fair share of the interpnliaiions. The aim 
of most of the resolutions bronsht fnrwani 
^ by non-official members was for securing greater 
Mo^operation between the Government and the 
prenresentatives of the people and for the latter 
Imng taken into greater cnnQdcnco by the 
Government in matters wliich a/fected the 
puhlio as a whole. The Madras High Court 
engaged a large altentiou of tlio unn-offlclal 
Ihembers during the several moelingi. There 
were resolutions recommending that the full 
oorreimondenec with tho Government of India 
and the Se'Tetary of State over the fixing of 
the permanent seren'd;!! of the Sfadras High 
m at ten and the fnrt.hcr i ontjuunn^'e of the 
^lary Judges be la’d on the table, and 
, a committee of officials and non-offleijids 
appointed to examine the real state of arrears 
the Madras High Court before tho term 
[the temporary Judges was extended again. 
**io QoTemmont could not accept the former 
_ ototton . as they regarded tho case as not 
dloBOd In Ticw of the correspondence still going 
on betpnen tho Imperial ax^ lioeal Oovem- 
ipeats an the subject ; tho fatter was opposed 


as all the Btatlsties that were ayoUahle^ went 
fnniiBhed by the Honlde the Judgee df 
High Court and as the Government did not 
feel that the services of a special oomanltlee 
such as had been proposed were required. Of 
more than ordinary Interest wf s the reselotfoa 
brought forward lor the GanceHatlon of two 
orders of the Government prohibiting the 
tendance of under-graduates at pubUo meetings. 
In the first of the two orders an abeotate pto^ 
hfbltlon was placed and In the second, whSdi 
was issued on the Informal reproseutatloikBOf a • 
few of the respected raembors of the Couaoltr 
the policy was adhered to hut the heads of 
colleges were authorised to carry out the in* 
Ktnictions of the Government in this rega^> 
The non-ofricial members represented tbMthe 
original order trem^hed nuiteriidly on the liberty 
of students and that it would result in espionage 
oil the part of teachers over students and that 
the modiheation while it made no change in the 
iMisItion merely transferred- the agency from 
0<»vcrnmciit to heads of colleges to take discipli- 
nary action in cases of breacli of the orders. - 
Tho Government were not, however, prepared to ' 
Interfere wit h the orders. Another reBOlntlOn« In 
whlcli all the mnmbersof the Connqil took part, ‘ 
was the one brought forward by Mr, Bsana* 
Chandra Kao rof^ommcndlng that the funettOUB Of 
the local boards to enlarged and that statutory 
provision to mode in the Bocal Boards Act 
wrhfeh was then under revision empowering 
local boards to express their views on all subjects 
relating to tho various branches of district 
administration. On behalf of the non-offidal 
members it was pointed out that the suMketlon 
was one which had the support of the late Mr. 
Gokhale.that It was one of the recommendations 
of the IVcentralisation Gommisrion that closer 
identity ^nd association of people should be 
seenred m the various branches of district 
adniinistrat'OD and that the time was very 
opportune for such a measure In view of the 
impending constitutional reforms. The Go- ' 
lornmont wore, however, not prepared to accept 
the resolution in the form in which It was moved. 
It was argued that local boards were constituted 
purely for local mirposcs and to saddle them 
with the duties tlion proposed would serioiialy. 
hnmpor smooth working of the board. It was 
also stated tliat in certain branches of the 
disl^h t af1 ministration one man only could 
act satiaf.'ictorUy and a great deal of the GoUee- . 
tor's work ,toing one man’s work, discussion by a : 
nnintor of other people would haram him and 
would afTect district admlnlstratfolL In'' 
winding up the discussions on this resolntioil ' 
His Excellency observed that the trend of the ; 
times was to liberallfie local admlnlstretlow,. 
and that he was in full sympathy wi|^ tbs 
T«s''lTition, He was, however, not in piyntta; 
of the principle as there was no local Insdltlltlttm ^ 
in Great Britain which enjoyed the poww^ 
propr>scd to to given to the local boards 
country bv the resolution then unde? 
deration. Tho motion was tberenpon 
drawn. A resolution to invest local ' 
with full discretion, and control In eg 
and notifying plague measures waar^ 
by the Government on the 
popular meBsares such 
which were essential to arrest I 
djsBase cpuld igptp “ 
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l9k>¥Bniiiie(ii(i than bjr local boaida. It 
yina^olBO atated that ahcn action against plague 
1 m 4 to bo eo-oidlnated over a ndde area public 
bcgUOa all over the conntry could not be trusted 
^'Ciiry out iriague measves with the prompt- 
new. effldency,^d a certain degree of unifor- 
.,3nlty whi<di tne OoTomment can lay claim to. 
Mt^pubUc enquiry aa to the economic comlition 
lof'^he agricultural labouiers in some typical 
which was suggested in another rcsolu- 
Mdon met udth a strong opposition from the 
^i^'yiomment. But the non-offlcial members 
'wWO able to convince the Government of the 
-niW'for such an enquiry and the Govemmeut 
' agETO to institute an inquiry into the condition 
M the agricultural labourers witliont its being 
' pulblic. Mr. A. 8. Krishna ltao*s reHrihifioii 
.recommending that steps be taken to extend 
tho system of tr'al by jury in eoiiits of sessions 
v.-was opposed by the Hou'bio Mr. Gillinan on 
^behalf of the Government on the ground thut 
' the oonditlons of the 'Prcsidcii(*y were nut ri|X‘ 
j^r the extension of the sj'steni. 

: " ^e August session of the Council opened 
somewhat nnusnal motion broiigiit forward 
- t^the Hon'ble Mr. B. T. Narsimlia A>Tar that 
the Council be adjourned for the next six inontiis 
tassmuch as the Government were, not taking 
adequate steps to secure the protection of the 
people when as a result of high prices of ncces- 


larieeof llfethe epidemic of looting was spreading 

The u^ionMNiia/ hoover, ruled o^o!^^«f 
by His Ex^ency the Frmdent. The resolu* 
tion recommending substantial annual grants*^ 
in-aid to tho :&IadraB Ayurvedic College aadil 
other siinilar lustitutlonB for the oncounge- 
ment of the study and practice of indigenous 
systems of medicine and for Instituting a 
research into the value of indigenous medical 
science and for starting schools for teaching 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine was 
the subject of a somewhat acrimonious contro- 
versy as to the relative superiority of Eastern 
and Wei>i rn systems of medicine. The Indian 
represrntatives claimed for the AsmrVisdlc 
and Unani systems all that was best in medicine 
and tho rcpntsoutatiwfes of the Government 
condciuiicd them as archaic, scientific and 
out of date. Tiie motion, however, led to 
t‘CTtaiii iiilcrestiiig disclosures. Mr. Siva Bao 
pruiuiKf'd that steps should be taken for cbeck- 
iiig tlie ahuormul prit'cs of foodstuffs and 
other iktccsKuries of life iind, though the motion 
had tho support of all the Indian memhers 
of the (council, it could not be agreed to by the 
f Joverainent for the reason that the control of 
prices, in their opinion, should be instituted 
at tile source of supply and that prices were 
never uuiitrolled even at the worst of famines. 


Bengal Legislative ConneiL 


"When the Bengal Legislative Council met oii 
January 22, Kumar S.S. Bay moved tliut tlic 
BuBgal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill be 
’recommitted to the Ck)mmittcc to be 

"altored in such a way as to Kafegunrd the in- 
' greets of the landholder os vt II as of tlie tenant, 
proposal was op]K>hed by Mr. Cum min g, 
who i^ntod out that the. object of the Bill was 
to prevent the acquisition of the lauds of . 
^^^Abortelnal peoples by money-lenders and that j 
. ^Ihe mil was not directed against laiuUinld.’rs. 

1- The Maharaja of Burdwan and otViers depn- i 
rile motion on tho gronnd that amiindars i 
on their trial and ougtit to avoid givhig '• 
impression that they were more concerned 
their own interests than for the protection 
their tenants. The motion was defeaU'd 
' , W 86 votes against S. . 

Bm to disqualify aliens, excepting Arme- 
ns. from voting at elections of local bodies In 
‘ or becegning members of smdi bodies 



was also browM in to supplement the 
|f ffof^pore UoQege. so as to allow of 
-it being p^d on an totcr- 


A resolntloii was moved by Baba Surendia* 
niith Boy culling u))ou the Bengal Ckwem- 
nieiit to encourage the maiinfacture of salt in 
Bengal and to tree from duty salt mannfao- 
tured by people for their own consumption. 
The inotioii w'as opix>sed by Mr. Donald, whe^ 
.said that the sus|M'iisiou of the duty would sowfl 
li'iid to illicit pnictices, and who set forth tpl 
inquiries riiade by (Soverninent into the feastT 
bility of salt manufacture In Chittagong. 1^0 
Governinrnt would consider any workable 
sclicine, but none had been proposed. The 
motion w'us di'feated. 

On Bcbrnnry lU, Mr. Irwin moved that the 
tcathing of hygiene and sanitation should 
be cominilsoiy in all State-aided sdiocris, that 
these subjects should be mode compolsoiy foe 
the University Matriculation Elimination, 
and tliat provision for qualified teachers sbonid. 
be mode In the next budget. The motion was 
welcomed by Indian members who expeesfied 
their gratification that a European oollcagne 
hod moved a resotutlon designed for the well ' 
of the Indian people. Sir B. P. Sinfaa a 
that the motion could not be carried Into iwv-n. 
berause the teaching staff required was not 
available. A Committee had Inquired Into ^ 
whojo subject, qnd qs q respIt g sdieiBie 



* 6a6 Bengal Legislative Coundi^ 


Vm^IqS proT»<u«d to malo^ hyginno a part of tho 
course in tralnfTu; rcIiooIs. 'IIub Govt'rnnient of 
India had considered and almiidoned idea 
of uifElnfC that hvulene should lie a compulsory 
aiibjee.t for the Matrlculntlou examliuitiloii. As 
ifor the third clnii<«<‘ of the. resolution, no funds 
’ wereavailalile. The nintiun, however, anic'nded 
to make hytrieiie oiiiloiiul lor the Matiieiila- 
tkm, was carried by 24 votus against 1ft. 

Oahu Akhll Datta moved that the words “A 
$:ood deal of elntiuniee has late l\ been < \tN-iuled 
.On the subject ol iuereased eNpiaiddiiie on tin* 
'* Police, *’ be deleted Irom the I’olh'e 
tratlon Ile]iorl. He eoidnnled thal it n.is not 
deeoi'oim for (he head ot a depainiiiiil i(» 
eritielse disenst'ioiis in ('mineil t^ii H< iii.\ 
WJieefer expliimed that 1h<* I nvpi e(t»i-il**m i:il 
Of Pollee had not 111 niJiid ev liui\e|\ or iiiaiiih 
dlscAlssions in ('oiiin-l?, aini the nnelon \\a*4 
rejccH'd by J8 volis aguiii-i 17. 

On lifarcli 14, 3lr. 1*. (' trdi<-r moM d (hat a 
staff be depntiul tor one year to ortianNe villam 
milons In villages wIHi a ]Kipiilalion oi ovei 
2,0U0. He coni]>lained that at pivst-id piogri ss 
was so slow tluit it would take li»4 veaisto tiring 
all villages under Mniileipal .i<LiiiiiiKtra(ioii. 
Sir S. P. Slnha oppos'd tile mot inn on tin ground 
that a spurt, had beiai iimde in reeeiit .vear.s 
and that Gov«‘rnnient. had .a'^ked saneiion tor a 
staff of 2:18 eln*le odieers. It wa.*>, iJioipo\er, 
obvious that the ipiestlon could not be proin*rly 
eoneldeied until the Village Selt-t5o\einmen1 
Bill was IntruductMl and di.<>eu'«sed. 'J In* mol Ion 
WHS wlthdra-M^ji. 

Mr. Mitti‘r also inoveil that a sum <»l K.'., 
’hO.OOO should be provided to ‘.ni»ply a '.(alf to 
■'OTganfse Co-ojieratlve Credit Soeietle** loi cuttage 
Industries and !igriciilt%*al pnuJiiee. Mi. Heat- 
son 'llell replb'd that progie-^.s n.i< li. Inu 
hiAdc in this dlndlon, but the mol ion was 
carried by 28 votes again>t J7. 


I _ 

to the heavy incmaae of Hie oofltoffli(BiyQl|oej 
many useful soluuiies wci'c being held 
large expenditure on the poUce waBnotf^ony*^' 
mous with greater efitaleiicy. Sir Hiphiy . 
Wheeler pointed out that Hie expfUid|tlUi« 

! in all Depaitiinents was increasing, that .tlte . : 
i pollcrt projects which had lieetf* criticised ' 

; long overdue, and tha.t the inerease. is Hie ,l^y' ^ 
: of the Calcutta pollci* w'as necessary, becsose 
. ot the dilTicuUy of obtaining recruits ' OH tho j 
! old pay. The resolution was lost. 

On Man'll I ft. Ifabn SureiidranaHi Boy .movod 
that ti gianr, of Ks. 9,000 should be made to the. ^ 
-\<i.mga AyiirN-eda College of Calcutta. WrV.* 
\ilrat.in Sarkar opposed on tlin ground that an 
.ii tempt to build a Hrientlflc Ayurvedic Bchool 
a|i.irt from a mi'd leal st-hool was bound to fall, ‘ 
.sii II. Winkler opiHised on behalf of the GtoVBpU" 
innii .mil the iinfi ion was lost. 

Til- fti liimiifire OoUege Bill' was fioaBed:, .alter ' 
till* r-ji*(.t Inn oi an ainencbuent designed to/ 
SIM nil* ihal tin* titles and degn*es granted by tbCf ’> 
roller,* *;lti>iilil be different tmra those of othii^' 
Liidiaii Lulvfivlties. 

On -Mairh 2S. Babii K. M. Chaudhuri lUpfVed ' " 
that meilitli- Is* afforded to dett'uus who may 
desire to ap|H‘aj* at. the* iii'xt Unlverlsty Exa> ' 
iiiiiiation>. He argued that tlic ediicatou of 
boys should not- be inti'rfi'Tcd with merely 
beeaii-e they w*ere detained on suspicion. Site 
Heniv Whei U r «'x plained that when the ^edifr* 
eatioiial authorltli's weri' willing to allow, tv 
deiiiin to present idiiiself for examination, 
the ease vv.is (‘onsidiTed on its merits. Tho " 
motion w'iis rejected by 22 vob’s against 18. 

till April 4, ftii 8. 1». Slnha introduced the 
VilJagi* Self'Hovernmint Bill, whoso object, 
is tocsl,;iliJIs|>4.|,.etlve village (Hmimlttees whlcft'i' ■ 
will admbiisier \lilago afTaira and .^xnrt^lSc 
rest I iet imI jud ielul power.*?. 


Sir R. X. Mookerjee moved that a sum oi 
Ba. 60,000 be provkled to build -a ho-iel tor 
mcdianlcal apprentices at Kanelirai>.U'.i adjoin- 
ing the I'lasbTii Bengal llailway Woik.sho]i. 
Ills object WHS to faeililut.i; the udmis>.ion oi 
Bengali boys lor training at. K.ineiirapara. He 
believed that the training oi Hn-se l»oys jis 
uumhauk's would not only cr. .ite new op-iiiiigs 
Ipr them but help to meet tin- great demand 
fer mechanical engineers. 8ir 8. I*. Siuha 

Wg^dtlmt time should be gixen the tfovernmeiit 
to consider tlds |iro])Osal wiiieh wiis a p;ii t ol 
n larger sclieine for tin* training ot Ikmgali 
hoys In railway worksliops Sir B. .\. AhwKn r- 
|oe, however, pn'ssed for fin* .'aiceiitanpi' of Ills 
ri'snlutfoii, which was agrei'd to. 

On March 15, aniunlier ot resolutions relating 
to education w'er« moved. Pror»osals were 
Tfuule that provision should be mode lor the 
Rtcotlon of a Professors’ and Teaniicrs' insurance 
an4 {irovideiit fund, that two lakhs be nlloiti'd 
for ^ making building grunts to unaided 
jdm Bchi^s, that provision lie made for the 
Miration of te 't-lmoks in English and the 
■Kaculars. All the motions were w’lthdrawn 
B^an official explanation being given. 

^Babu Burcndranatli Boy moved that 21 
should be deducted from the proposed 
oo Hie poljce, Mo sajd that owing ! 


Oil .Inly thi* Mnhaiaja of Burdwaii moved 
ili.i* till' ('!ik*iitta Ibu'kiiry Carriage Bill bo 
II If ril'd to a fti'lrnt (^ommlttiv. Oue of Its 
pUMiu.'-aKi.s lh:il the control of hackney carriages 
NliiiMld be traiisierred from Hie Coiporatlou ' 
to till* Onuuii.'-.siomT ol Police. 

iti'Mi K.. AI. CliaudUuri asked iiennlsBlon to 
wilMinw a motion for a Coiuiiiltton of cifflclalB ' 

; aud*^iioii-ol!icials to inquire what leglslHtlVo' /• 
action xvas required to iliscourago professhmal '<> 
; iH'gLMr-. Sfr. Crum, however, objected to tire " 

■ motion iN iiig with drawn and urged that an 
; inqiiirx slioiild bo held. Sir. Uonry Wheeler 
! tboimUt it* preiiiiituro to appoint a Committed, 
i blit ^aid that tho Government were ‘Wittlug , ;V 
, to consult various bodies In Calcutta with u V '' 
j view to ascc>rtiiiulng wlicther there was kochH^ '7 
I for u more elaborate luv(.‘stigatiou. ^ S 

On August 19, Maulvi Pazl-ul-Ilaq nioai^.'^ 
that, a selected officer bO placed on s]ieclfd4iw'\7' 
to rejiort on tho steps ucocBBory to i]ihfis9&' 
cottoD-growIntf In Bongal. He uigad 
in view' of the dearnesR of cottbu doHi, it; 
deslruldo to see wheHicr cottem could 
grown at Dacca, once famous for Its 
Mr. Cummlng opposed on the' ground 
only officer available wiga thb 


Botanist, was already 
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liad other callH ou hla time, 
itib, fteprecatlng the oucHshe. claimH 
wftfd by the mover, thought tliat Go- 
do more, than they were doing 
y WMOieiialn iraetlier tree cotton could be revived 
'•ini -X>iiiDca. The motion waa carried by M vot-cs 
12 . 

X-‘ TPh September 3, the .liivenile Smoking Hill 
the motion of Dr. Siilirawaidy, ri^erred 
iO'* Select Committee. 


A long dlsciNeion took place on tlic*. alleged 
eJToct of the bcptlc taake oi tlio jute mills upeni 
tlic purity of the. Hooghly. The Maharaja Of 
Burtlwan, on behalf of the Government, pointed 
out that Uie e4)iicitlon of the river was not 
due to tile septic taiikn but to' many Other 
i^anses ol iiullutioii such as brick fields, boatmen, 
and the, diseluiige of creeks and khals. 
Xevertlielrsh a mot ion lor a more stringent in- 
HlX'Ction was rcjt'eted o]il.\ by 18 votes against lii. 


" ; The United Provinces Legislative CounciL 

• At the meeting of the rnited Provinees l.«-giV- ; Pro ifiees will sink tlieir difierpnees iird will 
laitlve Council at Luckntrw on April 3iil, His I ef>-f»iwratr so as to l»ring their province into the 

C3I. ..I...!.... Mi... i... ....... 


'^lldsiour Bir Harcourt. Butler piesiding, the 
Amanatl Notes Bill w*as iNissen. :Mr. Sim 
presented the Budget. Mr. Chintainiini iiiovefi 
gSlrentcen amenduients to the rules Igor the eoti> 

' ouct of business of which lllteen weie :i<‘i epli-tl 
Bami-ul-lah Beg moved : 'riiat t his Council 
'|i$ of opinion that, rules 12 and 13 of ('hapti r 2vV 

tfce mles of the High Court of .Indicullire at i i;, th,. 

' i!r*Annii«T.-.d i Oetober. Kir Harcourt Butler 

oftho iuh.s laing that^^a "andidaiV 1 the s.-rviees ot Sir Jolm 

.Who takes a B.A. degree oi the ininj.ib liilxei- r 


)Hi-i1ion which it rightly liolds bj*” population,. 
li\ liiKiory and by tradition and that is the 
fNi'.itioii ot tile fir.ot province in India. . . . 
It is by oiir a(^lit)ll at tliis time that we shall bo 
jiideed in hi*>tor>. J iiave no doubt, knowing 
what 111 V own province is, that tlic judgment 
ol luston will no* go against us .” 


ret ired trom the soitIco. 


1 His llunoui eonuralalat d Sir John Cumpljoll 
Ion hi- \alu:ilile ^\l)lk as president of the United 


ProMueis V.at Hoard. Sir Harcourt refi*rred 
III di 1 . 0 1 to till' n\e:'-nres being taken to alleviatu 


»f the AHahabad IHgh ('ourt. and this t'oune.j j ^Jitebed! Tiie Li?S 

dtentlmi ^nib s 1 outbreak! 

^ Co-opemtlve societies (Amendment) 


• xrnivcr*.lt.v, ib not entitled to lie eiunljed in 
Hteh (.iQUrti of Allaliahail, tlioiejli a H.l< oi Hu 
Cucutta pr Madras I'liiNeirJty iind< r snnibir 
dnsninstaiie 
of 

furthe 

!'''•■• Co-operauve Societies (Amendment) 

as resemiion ,V.. 

The TOUiJClJ ind again on IMli April. Theitary inlividneiil the I nifi'd Provinces 
Budg"tdiscU'>Hifm ai Ubiml eoieti d r wide i-aiige Gambling ( Vnieiirinn nt * r>il] and Mr. ChatitfW* 
and various sugg.'siloiiK w'ere made whu-li tiu I'-f intioduetd t...- I'liiti d Provinces 
li’lnancial S-erctary proinisi d to eonsidt I Ail t Vnu luinu nt i Hill. HMS, which w'ere refprr^ 
the non-oftieml members were iinaiiimniis in : lo N ll•.•l I'nimiiiil- i s. i'e''Olution moved by 

their acknowledgment, of the ability anil indn-t II ! Mi t'iinilainani, )>jopo<jn>r the ap|>oiiitmGnt 

_« Ai.. replied j.i iMiumitii'i to inirodiiee some fom* of 

.esointioiis I lis. r h.o;ieaI transport ot good'i between 

•mcitved by 3fr. Cliititamnni was one jegaidingi K.>iii'.iod:im and Naaii Ta! in order to do away 
’ ' ^ in Council i with loolj la iiour. was arei'pted by the Govern- 


VtiVMI vfM «frriiif r min i 

of the Financial Kccreturv. JVIr. bim 
in suitable terms. Amiffig t.ie rest 
•mcitved by 3fr. Cliititoiriniii w*:<s < 

•jthe appoiutirent oi a Governor 

‘.'fOrthcBC provinces /which eiteit<-d an iiitefcAting; l•^l•nl, 

^ .OMtlOd by the ..<m.o»cl.l .. I;,' ,.'j|r,,{r}rr liil ’by 

f' Sir Harcourt Butler, in closing the proeeea iig..M;.ii Anand Sanip Haliadur found unanimous 
'-l^cle a highl^Hnterestlng speech ou the iirobleiiihj-uppm-i end has b< en riKrred to a Select, (7oin- 
■ of adibinistratlou and took the CoiiueH into his ' niilii • , wiio are to lepoit within six weeks. The 
4]Miafidence on more than one riuestioi. ot Jus ' Haju oi Jehangiiabail’a resolution rccomniemliug 

„ er 1 * 1 ,. .. . . . Hunoui the Lieutenant -Governor to request 

HieVinrov to e-onvey the Couneil's loyal 
message elieited v^arm support, Jtiis Honoar 
savins it would give him the greatest jiJeiisure 
to forward it to ills 13 oelleiicy. Sir Harcourt 
I hitler, niter pnyiiig a tribute to those, who have 
fallen in the War and to tliose who had idmi 
their limbs and their liea1t.li in order that flic 
w'orld might eiijov iivedom and material pe 


. He announced that the moat iniiiortant ] 
7\paili'Of all his duties would bo the inaiiit.enuiiee i 
'.'of law and order, in wiiieh he was glatl U) feci! 
' ~ it he would have the support of his ('onneil.j 
preferred to the I*ollce, to eduentiou aiuli 
iaily to indigenous education. He said 
oo-opeiatiou was above all nceessarv 
oifietiils and non-officials. Begurding 
. 00 ' Idinlster's inessagn to the A’ii-eroy, 
.j to the attitude of tlje United Provinces, 
i: *‘i say wJI-hmit hcsitaiioJi that the 
of-ibc'$impi;rc arc ihb opiMirtunily ot the 
‘ ^ 8- I liave no doubt that in 

tbu-' IwupJe of the l.jtited 



1 pirMte 

pi-nly.saici tliat any feiirs Hiat the Hriti.>*li iH'ppia 
vouliJ go bcliind the pledge of file 2UHi AnguJ^ 
l!»17 regai’diiig India were quiti- uunecessitry 
and snpcrlluous. The (Council udjouriied to 
24th January. 


Sits 


Punjab Legislativa Council. 


The year 1018 was one of considerable acti- 
Vity In the Punjab Legislative Council, no less 
thiA eleven meetings having been held. It ^11 
also be memorable on actf*ount of the Punjab's 
ready and chccrfnl response tn the Premier's 
call to India in proof of which loyal pledges 
to support the lesolntionn of the Deliil ^'nr 
Conference were given by iion-olUcial members 
In their budget spcccheb. 

, Among the IcglHlatlve f‘nactment.<« for the year 
were the following: The Simla House Ac-t. 
whidi was passed in the pn*vions year, w’as twice 
amended. The first aiiU'ndnieiit ext.(‘iided the 
scope of the Act to allord n*lief to (.Joverniiient 
ana Municipal servants. The second aimed at 
removing various defects In details which hud 
bc«jn pointed out by tli(‘ SimlJi J louse Aeeoimuo- 
datloii Committee. Then- W'as some opfjosition 
to the JUll both before it wmk relegated to a 
special committee and after tht subinjs<>ioii oi 
their report, but the rules ol businc'-s avitc sns- 
pended and the Bill was iuis».ed on l)eeemlH*r 
The Habitual Offenders' Bill, intro- 
duced in 1017, was pissed at tli<‘ lir.'-t me«‘t- 
Ing of the Council in 1018, the Act marking 
a new departure in the coutnil oi eriiniinil trilH's 
In conformity with speeiul ]iieasiin<s iiiitiuterl 
by Government in January 1017. The Bill 
encountered uuexpect<>d oppo«'lt]on In its linal 
stage tliough most of its opjtoiients h.'id pre\i- 
L ously supported it. Alter keen diseiissioii. tin* 
^.opposition broke down and in the end It passed 
^^to Jaw with a substantial majority. Two 
v^^ainending Bills in connection with the Punjab 
''Munidlial Act were also pissed. 'J'iie first 
. enables the local govef nmeiit to sand ion tlie 
proposals of Municipal Committees now ievy- 
fng octroi duty to levy a terminal tax inst^^ad, 
thereby dispensing with the sanction oi 
the Governor-General in Council. Tlie second 
amendment gave power to the conimilfees oi 
certain hill municipalities to license jiersoiis 
• impelling or carrying privati* carriages. 

The Juvenile Smoking BUI, de.signe(1 to 
' repress the smoking habit ainnng pTsous under 
10, raised some interesting diseussiou and w'as 

eventually passed with varinu.s amendiiienlis, 

government remaining iif'Utinl. Tlie Village 
PItnd Small Towns l%trol Bill was also the 
flUbfcct of a notable debate, Ills Honour the 

S^ident having to explain to its oppinents that 

It was an emergency measure which Government 

would only employ in the event of a scrioas 

altuatloB. The BUI ivas passed with .••light 
.amendments. The Punjab Courts Act Amend- 
ment and Validation Bill was introduced 
•to nflPcdy a defect cansed by a clerical error 
' wUl<H||cndcd to vitiate the operation of the Act. 
It waP^SHCd wiUi a few \erbal alterations at a 

'Sjtolal sitting held at the University Senate Mall 

' m jWay 4 after the Punjab War Conference. The 
Jmnjab Compulsory Education BUI, intended 
provide for tlic introduction of coinnulsory 

KUuoation in areas which were fit for it and where I 

local authorities judged there wras a genuine 

^jfmioand for It, was referred to a select committee 
[l*oa Anil S4tb and at tlie November sltUug other 
^ memneni wore added to the Committee, the 


Bill being still under consideration. Another' 
Bill, which was introduced dudng the year but 
left in abeyance., was the Adulteratloil 
Food Bill. A Bill to amend the Poniab Plstefcd 
Boards Act of 1883 was passed on November 20. 

It provided for the continuance in office of a 
member of a di«tr*'et board after the einiiy of ■ . 
the statutory period of ttiKo years and ' 

eiirtailment of a t 


of such period. 


i term of office l^oie the.esptaF 


AjNirt from legislation some Instinctlvs 
debates trxik place on various rosolutimis moved 
hy nou-ollicial members. On I^bmary 7th the ' 
IJoii. Mr. Farl-J-Mnssain moved a resolution 
recommending that the unspent balance of the 
Government of India assignments and 'allot- 
ments for sanitation in this province should be 
sp'iit. in the current year and in the next 
nii.'uicial year. Tlio resolution elicited some 
tellim; critiei.sm from the Financial Secretary 
(Mr. Jntnsden) and a spirited vindication of 
tlie work of the Sanitary Board by Mr. Maynard, 
the Cliainnan of the Board, and was eventually 
w'lthdraw'ii. 

On Mareh 1.3, the Financial Statemaul few 
1918-1 i) was presented by tlip*.Hon. Mr. Lnmsden 
and cxpliMiatory btat(‘ro(‘nis were made by 
nieinht'rs in charge ot departments. iWHmi. 

Jl. B. iinm Sarah Das moved a resolution to 
])Tovide Bs. .3 lakhs lor otldltional grants to 
District Boards lor road-making wtuifli was 
withdrawn on the VinaueJal Becrctory's promise 
(o provide lls. 2 lakhs for the pumsc If tiie 
tlnaiiciul position purmitt.<;d. Ttie Budget 
dlsciihsion oeciipied the. Gonncil for three days, 
iiaiiiely, A’pril 24th, 2uth and 28th. Nou-officlal 
ineinbiTs paid tributes to the Licutenaitt ^ver- 
nor .ind tlie province on the services of the 
I'linjab to the Bmpirc and gave assurances to 
Govirnineiit that the Punjab would fight for 
victory over the German menace to the last man 
:iiid tile last rupee. The debate was brou^t 
♦o a close by the Lieutenant Governor, who 
reviewed the session and referred to the satis- 
luetory iliianciai position of the province and > 
1o internal administration. Industrial progress, . 

lie -.aid, was marked and crime on the decrease. 

He P.ojK'd that .all Punjabis, including the edm > 
cited el'iHse^s, w'ould respond to the Bmpimli ^ 
nrgi nt call in one united effort. Dealing with ' 

the Budget, which was a "prosporlty** budget, . ■ 

he showed that during the last Uve years Vmile 
expenditure had .steadily grown, income bad 
risen in greater proportion Income exceeded ' 
the. estimates by Bs. 26 lakhs, whllc^expendltuEO' 
leli short of it by Bs. 38 lakhs. For the next ; - 
year the budgeted Income was Bs. 660 lakbs, or^ 

Jls. 31 lakhs above the ostimates for the 

year and expenditure was Bs. 540 lokbt or 
Hs. 31 lakhs mme than it was arruiged tosj^ 
and Bs. 69 lakhs more than would p] 

have been spent within the past year. 

ing on these estimates the year would olou-, 

a balanco of Be. 101 lakhs on the credit j 

His Honour oon^tulafccd the Ftaifmd 4 '€ 

mittcc,— now a strepg and ren * “ " 

—on the pains they had ‘ 
equitable obtribution Of t 
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>10e^' Arentest additions in allotmeots, as com- 
.■ fiioM with the last Badoet, weio under Land 
\KwKiiiie (Bs. 4 Inlch9),ltost8 (Bs. 4i lakhs), 
. Iteatloii- (Bs. 8 lakhs), Afirlniltiire (Bn. 5 

Cltll Works (Bs. 7 laUis). 

. '3!hr Bon. B. B, Bam Saran Pas moivcd a 
r<^soliition propDsins to rovoke the existing 
: .f^es regarding nani compensation allowance 
.hJId to restore the previous system. The reso* 

- Iwtlon was, however, withdrawn after the 
irtittadal Secretary liad defended the luoficnt 
s;iNitem and His Honour the fresideiit had 

to MDolnt a small committee of officials 
and non-omdids to examine the question and 
;tttport to Government If anything could be done 
■, to ri^ove any possible hardsliip to the persons 
oonoemed. 

The November session opened with a r^solu- 
tloh moved by His Honour ottc{iii«Tln>a] congra* 
tulatlons to His Majesty on the victory, grati* 

- tilde for the inclusion of an Indian representaiiTe 

at the B^ace Conference and rriicMod assiimiicc 
of loyalty. Various non-official and 

also the Hon. Mr. Maynard, Vicc-Presidont, 
eupported the resolution which wa$i carried with j 
Aocfamatlon all standing. A tribuic was alsoj 
paid at this meeting by the President to the I 
mmiory of the late Mr. Oraci-y who wa** Secre- 
tai^ and for many years a mfiitlxT ut the 
Ooimcil. 

In connection with the Reforms Scheme, 
n'on-offleia] mcmlx'rs had given notice oi some 
24 resolutions, many of wliieii overia])jK‘rI. His 
Honour having explained ilie attit ude ot (htveni- 
]u«mt left the Council to discuss lliehc inat.t4*Ts 
under the Cbairnianshii> of the Vico-Presideni 


and with the assistance of a few other offldabf 
who did not take any active part in the dlaous* 
sions. This agenda was disposed of at two 
I sittings on Kovember 20th and 2l8t, the seodod 
of which lasted until p late horn in the evening. 
Among the most Important resolutions passed 
by the non-official members were those deallng^^ 
with the franchise, Mahomedan Tcpresentatlou 
in Council, the equality of status of the Punjab 
in the matter of reforms with the three Ptm- 
dency and the United Provinces, equality of 
tlio Governor of tlie Punjab in status and emo- 
lument. with the three Presidency Governors, 
division of reserved and transferred subjects 
in provincial administration, the apnointnient 
of at leu t two Ministers for the Punjab, and a 
general re.solut ion approving Mic Beform Scheme 
a wliolc subj(‘Ct to certain modlflcatlonB. 
Tilt* francliise resolutions naturally evoked most 
ht‘atcd dlseiKsion. The Hon. B. B. Cboudhrl 
1 al diand made a telling speech in champion- 
ing the. eliiups of the rural classes, and his reso- 
lution jiroviding lor separate, representation 
ot the mr:i I :ind iiritan classes and for repri'senta- 
(iou based c pojtulatlon w'as (eventually passed. 
'Ilie rcpoliiti n elainiiiig ,'iO per cent, of the 
reprc««enbitir in tile provincial council for the 
Alalinmi'd.'in oiumiinity was also parsed after 
a dclMite in u*. eotirsc; of which the. Vice-Presi- 
dent troni til (‘hair hud to apix^xl to liononrablo 
numtMrs to ihandnii sectari.uniiim and leave 
the question in tin hands of the Beforms Com- 
mittees ail ter ig each other's just 

laims. A resolution by the BiMi spokesman 
eiaiiulng llJl \wr e,(‘iit. of the seats for his (x>mmu- 
nily was lU'gatived, only tlic bikh members 
supporilug it. 
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,1^fie first meeting of the A'<‘ar, Indd on March 
13, was ai.so the first over which the new l.iente- 
itant-Govcrncff, Sir Reginald Craddoi.k, pre*<uled. 
In bis fining fpcech be. rcfcircd witli npprei'ia- 
^ tiop to Burma's contribution towards war Ifiiidx 
11 ^ war chariiies and urged that tliere .sliould 
% on relaxation of her cltorts. He explahu'd 
V deft’Udod the measures taken by G ivemiiient 
Hie sale and export of the riee eroji, 
which the pro^»ll(^rlt■y of the province niainJv 
' Wp^ded. 'Fhe price fixed for the purchase (ii 
' =i^wy on behalf of the Royal (''omiiii sum on 
Supplies, namely, Bs. 103 per hundred 
r^ii^kets plus a fixed milling hire, had Ikm,-!! 
~ ' Isod both on the ground that it was too 
since it was appreciably higher than tlip 
previously paid In London to represent- 
of the large milling firms in Bangoon 
~ the ground that it was too low, since 
considerably lower than the ^co 
durli^ the first quarter of 1017 and so 
* gpccniative putchases by brokers. 
MOteuded that a liiglier price would 
sbe Comraipiten on Wlicat Supplies 
Igaxfcets, fftilq, a lower price was 



. unfair to tile (*ii1tivnfor,wiicreI:md taxis assessed 
tin the iMisis of an iivrragt; price of Bs. 105, 

; this iK-ing tile average curtent price for the first 
((liui'ter during bh(‘ pn'vious twenty years in tto 
imiri'liicl ports of l^urma. ^ 

111 eongratiiiuting the province on Its freedom 
f 1 0111 political (‘ontroverhirs, prognuumes and 
pniitngiindu sivii .as were fretting India, His 
llo:ioiir referred to the loose talk about tile 
si-pur.*itioii ot Hnrmn from India and her oonstf* 
tilt ion ns a Crown I'olony. Uis own impression 
ol the bxilmg of Burma was that “Burma fa 
proud to form ]>art of the liidiau Empire and 
h.ns no desire to b(‘ se]mrated tn^m India.*’ 
Whnt she docs demand is “a rcicognltion that 
site is not one of .several Indian provhices but a 
distinrt country, a Burman province attached 
to the rndi:»n Empire ; and that her treatment 
in respect of matters administrative, financial, 
commereial, industrial and political, should not 
Ih: brought into any rigid conformity with thi^ 
found suitable for Indian pro^inces, but shouUf 
be devised on lines whidi will give to Burma her > 
best chance ot develppment as a Hunuan pro* 
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vi&co and to the Burinan rmts llic iM'f't, chance 
,of playfnir the fullest iwirt in tins devch)piii<‘ot.” 

The Hon. Mr. Tlionip-'ton mo\cd for loav tn 
iutrodURo the Biirmn Oil-J«''jr>Jds Hill. 'rii'iM na< 
H11 to amend lhi> Upper Burma Oil-Fields 
ItednlBUon, vliich hint tor its Ohjent the pn'- 
f^ention of IITo ami of flooding ilnc to 
methods of vellliis Ihroimli \va*cr-l«*ariiis •*tr»itii. 
and to c\t<‘iid the provjsioi:.* ot the Ittv'nhition 
to T/nver Ihirniii, wliciv oil l»«il lecmiU hn n 
discovered. The bill i»'liii»'d to ii 
Cntumittir 'alth iiistriiction'^ to reiHirt on it by 
the 12tli Ai>ril. 

The lion. jtir. Knlh then pn si-ntn' tin* 
Revised Fliiancial Statement. Tin* iiciuiiN 
for lOlfl-17 shovvi'd rccripls di iy2\ iiion* 

and cxpendltim* of ITi InKlis less thnn tin* 
fstimates. The elosing Prioiiifial Ifcilaiice wh'- 
117i lakhs or 61 lakhs hetti-r tlnui anth*i]iji- 
ted. The increase in rceeifits A\iis maiiil.x ilin* 
to an rxpaiisfoirof fop'st revrinif. which f hanks 
to a favourable conill nation of eiifuinstaiifi- 
vaa the highest I'ver known. Saviie's wenM-llri't- 
c:d by the postiioiieinent ol all but the ino^l 
urgent public works and by the ab.^enei- <ii 11 l.arge 
iiuniber of civil oflicers on military dnt>. 'Hie 
Bovlscd Kstiiimtes tor Ihe euiniit y**m showed 
receipts of r»5fi lakhs or :t7 lakhs le^s than the 
. original ofitlinate. This n-diietion was caused hy 
the decision of the boesd (toxernincnl not to press 
for the piiiictuwl paynnMd ol land levcmn- in 
February and Mairh lait to .illow siniie r»lakbs 
I 1 O remain outm-anding he><iiid tin- end oi ib< 

' llnoudal year. Forest re\enii.- wa- leu lakh' and 
idcotne-fnx tour lakhs heller than the e-iimtd**, 
but stamps w'ere two lakhs wins:*. F.\]M-nditur‘- 
Whs 5771 lakhs or 20'. lakhs less than tin* oiiirmal 
■justlmate owing nininly to s.iviii'/'< nnd*-i the 
i iiead of Fiibllc Works, J^nlle'* and l.{n)d Jb •^••nln 
’tJbarges. The y<'Ul was expected 1«» elosr with 
4'jl balance of Uii lakbs or loin laKlis abox» tin' 
'* aanctioned Budget esliniate. 

In the Biulcet estimate tor IDIS-IO r<Meipts. 
' swollen by the colleetnai ot ai rears ol land 
rovcinic, ainoimtert to laths, l*n;\'sioM 
was niadn for an expenditure ol (514’,' l.ikhs 
illxpcndituro on Forest t:on-'erMiiii y and works 
lUJCo«sitated b> ineri’a^ed e.vtr.ieMon ol liinlai 
through deiauimental ajU'iiey aee»mnletl lor .*01 
Increase ol r)? 1akli*i above the net 11:1 Is ol loiU-17, 
and cdueatiou for an linTense ol lOi lakhs. To 
•:rubllc Works were allotted :»() lakhs more than 
the actuals of lWin-17. Three hiKlis were 1*» la* 
spent on the new- scheme lor 'iredirim-Mhe water- 
ways of the Ivraw’siddv hj lta. The elo-iinl 
balance estimnted at I 'i::' lakhs. The lion. 
Member eoiuiiided his speed’, with the weirds. 

We are in the lotirih Venr ol a wenid-waJe war 
and we h.axc reason to lie ffiateliil that so jar oiir 
Utioucial trotibJes h.ive ln>< ii .s<» sm-jjj.” 

' The second n'cetinp. w'as h< hi on April 12- 
Art#*r the lion. Air. Webh, in reply to the Jlon. 
Mf. BulVra, had stated what stajn* had b*-en 
fcOiCbod by certain bills atfeeting Kaiigoon, the 
Hon. Mr. Thompson prosenti'd tin rc^jant ol the 
/fkdert Coiuinll.tee on the Ihiiina OiJ-tlelds Bill, 
,;'aTKltlie bill was passed. 

The Hon. ATr. Keith preseiiled ille Btidgel 
ht*stttnales for JUJS-IO whleli liaxl Iwen aijprovod 
bv the Uovernmeut of Iiyijlia. DisciKsiou was 
pbstpoiica to tile following day. At the. tjiird 


hUH^tlng ou April 13, in the gimcm) discusfdb^^v 
the Budget; the Hon. Mr. Lfm iUflii 
referred to the e-xpulaion of a number i>l 
irom Tharrawaddy Pistrict in coimmlon 
1hi» i‘ITortiK of the Deputy CToinmissloner to ri*d:mc ■ 
crime attrtblited to oriltim smugging. He unmd;' , 
the (iovernnnmt to follow thi* example of C»{ifa ^ 
by prohibiting the use of opium. Oe If that-,' 
Avere impossible he suggested that the opJlBhf j' 
eater lor Whom ihe driiu: had become a iichcsKity 
shot! hi rousnme his dally allowance at the fihop 
and carry none. away. In his reply the Htn. 
Mr. Krilb drfondi’d the polley of Govenunciit^ ; 
|H)inti‘d mil that in Sjdte of financial stringency 
<it>vi‘riiinent hud taken mea«ureB to reduce the, 
ennsiiiu]>t ion of opium, and aHserte,d that the 
ehiel obstuele with wjiich (tovemiiuiit had to 
roiiti-ml was the Chines^ Himiggler and hawker. 

Ill- adiled “TIii-k* arc only 124 licensed opiarn- 
simps in this proxinee, and an order 

u tin: (‘onsnniption of opium, save In theae 

of)s. w’oiilfl hr h-ss easy to enforce oiidJcai 

IKihle ol <iislifieaiioii than prohilritiou pure 

id simple.'* 

The Bon. Aiming To Tlia lamented t-h® il^ 
prirr ol cattle, wiiieh he stated, cost !Rs. UO dk '• 
Rs. KM) jN-r head. He urged the 4*neonrngem<jut . 
ot eatt le hit-rdingumlthe proliihiilon of slaiifd^X ' 
ol bnll(M‘ks tor lood. By this means he antlci-:. 
jKitril an ineirasr in thr jiiidilM'r of eattlc a^K' 
abli lor n-jiieiiltun- bv nearly, two millions fa,'.* 
ten Mali-, with a eonsi-ipumt vediictioii ot prtre 
to Us. 10 pri le.-id.tin* rate in the good old da}M ” 
ot Ihlilllrse iillr. 

'I'hr lion, ATr. riocMlIitfe in this connection 
rrDiimied <«i>vrrnuieni of the rccemmendatioBs 
ol till- st(H‘k-l>reeding eounnltten and asked that ‘ 
-li p's iir taken to give elb el to ihem. 

'riir llofi. Air. Keith showed by reference tb 
til- pKM-i-rdhigs ol the Stock-breedinR Com^ ^ 
mittee ami to oiiieial returns that the increase 
ol i-aitli iii ten .xeais had beeji :h> per Cent., and 
Hint wliili- then* w'as a defleieney in' the cmstgl 
distrii-t- ol the delta* there had been ovet- 

110 t ding ill I pi>( r Itm-uia and Aiakati. Tlfen' 
w.i' lilt le detiiand tor goo*l beef and the aunuiil 
sl.mgtifi 1 ol rattle was le.sR than 100,000 heftd« - 
nio-i (U thrill w’orn ont and bign^u animaJs. .. 

111 tli( d i\s wlini ea'ttlo wpre Its. 10 ]>er head, ' 
tin- i»nees ol otlier eouimoditlcs were cor- ^ 
irsp^fiidiiigty low and' a * reduction ol price to > 
that lignre would* hardly encuunige cattle-' 

hreed'-is. * 

The linn. .Maimg Kynn discussed vjvtlcgig- ' 
educational qiiestlons: religious instnictlMtii /'r 
the • iiroii.-aaeiiirnt ot Tali, the abolition of the 
(’aleiitta Miarieiilatinn ‘ Bxamiimtion, and free - 
e^jiiipuhnry education. Jle Suggested thht 
n-ligioiis works in PaJi sbonld Ix^ taught in xxvrfia-’.' ^ 
e^]ar^ell(yl1s from the bottom standards ’^up^’gtd „ 
inlieii ol elementary Kcienec and object 
and that Pali and lUirmesc literature ehoitld fbm f 
iwrt 1.1 the cnrrlculura for normal stndent»..'‘ ^jai^ 

! protested against the recent order abollsliyitt;'^ 
I the (’aleiitta I'nlvehiity Matriculation 
I nation on tin* ground ftiat over a jx'riod u- 

i years irom 1 (Mil) to IFKS the Matrlcnlatioa 
; ners iKisMjd 7i per cent, of the Cfuidldolickv 1i3pp.5^t- 
itlic Jligli School .Flii^jCxaiijilncrs 
1 47 i>rr cant. 11c aalffimat 

itiou bhould be 
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Ii^ iAp and 11 yeara, tliat attendance at a 
Hmoadioolahonld be aoeeptod ae compliimc(< 
i^lbe Mer^and that tlio traditional methods 
wmiqi^tlo BChool should not be intcrfore.d 

fen Hou. Mr. Webb roiiitcd ont the difliuiil- 
m tin ivnygof the lion. McmlxT's i)ro|io»uls 


AiWm tin ivny^f the Hon. McmlxT's i)ro|io»uls 
regard to the teaching ot the I'ali text and 
^'3wiijMirrieuium of normal schools but pitmiised 
tluise qiiostlons totlio Education IV|iHrt> 
for consideration by the li:dneatioii:il 
and the Text Eook C'oiniuiltir. 
proposals u'erc vetcK'd. The i>hisioii:ii 
^C\,jRdiieation Boards with om exix^ption coiidi'inned 
introduction of Pall texts in vernaeiilnr 
He reinlmknl .the t'oiiueil llutt the! 
ppmsal todisoontiiiiie the ^rehieulet.ion lAaiiii- 1 
, iMiticm haa been supported by the | 

, ' of all the High Schools in the proviiiee, only two i 
'^-^jC^jjliteSSlng any doubts w1mt4o('^• i*. He emi- , 
»'v'»w^d it unnecessary to revise 1 lie order •• meiel v 


tiovemment In Idld, at a heavy cost to PrcK 
vincial rc^ venues, Imd released municipalities 
and local Iliads from cegjpon«ibiilty for expendi- 
ture on Anulo-vemacuiar education, theKby 
enabling them to dewte their ireau<« and ener- 
ides fo tint expansion of vernacular education. 

Uis Honour, the rrc'sideiit, in his conclndhig 
spi^ech inontioned tiic great enemy olteiisive in 
iTatia', thi* e*ill of llie rrinui Alinisterlor iurther 
<-<forts from nil pnits of the ISnipIre, and the 
eoimiig Wiir l/inii The inconveiiieuees lit 
will* h 111 ;-ni:i hiid breii 'Subjected in tlio course 
ot the war wi-ie Irivial compared with those 
liorne ehei'ifnlli in ilie rnited Kingdom. If tin* 
reeo'iMLsi-i.. ilioi's oi tliii \arioiis" coinmitte(*s 
ii;i|MiiiitiMl lo matters of interest 

loihe fii-tixinei* li.'ul not been tulJov'ed by liii modi* 
a^e .iriioii, il niiiisl h/* reii'embereil tliat all the 
dev, bipiiii'iith ei,iilem|i|afe(l. depended on the 
'.sjlbei, m y or bn.nicial iesoiirces. The time 


Weak stndentiS who might fail in tin- lli.di ■ bad eom,* lor a leadjnstinent of n'laMons between 
^'•INdHlolcxaniliiatioii a second elianee ill an (■^;:lll•l- iiiip, li.il ami i'lovmeial rniance, and if Burma's 
I nation of a lower stmidard. He •MUoied^ t)*,* ;iM»e m le , leailv ^ rated tliere roiiid bo no fear 
'^ii^tlFaot from the Jlesolutioii on the laliieiibinal ' lh.it would not Fie generously treated, llo 
.V^llOyof the Ooverniucutof iiidie>aiit‘d in lUI.", I bop, d Isdoie the ('ouneil met again to bavu 
that the time hud not yet anived mr '-.oi n tl.ing mon* dt l.mile to say on tho< 4 e iurloUH 
elementary education, ibinna .ih(*:iity subj, its. Meanwbil, . he reminded iiiuinhers 
'. Wii^led an ad^’anced {losilioii reg.iids | tlul eoin|,.'iriM)ii with tlie war everything was 
' 'Dt^ac'.y, and in the. fiv(‘ years. piiinai v ; o, ttv .md not):iM'^ or urgent importance. All 

/»i^Oola for boys had inco'ivseil bv 1- p,*i j mu'.! rv rtd'i* palienee and u due sen.sc ol 
'Uii4 attcndmico by ‘Ji (wr cint. IJie l,»e.il jiroporiion. 
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Constitutional Reform. 

On Anmt SOtb, 1917, the Right Hon'ble Hts Majesty’s approTsl, that I should 
E. 8. Mbiuagu, His Majesty's Secretary of State the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to India io 
for India, made the following anuoimccmcut discuss these juatters with tlie *Viocroy and ibo 
In the House of Commons : — Government of India, to consider wKh. tlie 

Viceroy the views of local Govemmenti >ttd^ 
** The policy of Ills Majesty's Government, to reoeivo with him the suggestions of icpreseiit^ '. 
udth which the Government of India are in ative bodies and others. I would add tliat^ 
complete accord, is that of tlio IncresHiug progress in tliis policy can only be achieved by 
association of Indians in every branch of the successive stages. The British Govemmmit 
Admlntotration, and the gradual development and the Government of India on whom, the ‘ 
of self-governing imtitiitioiis with .a view to responsibility lies for the welfare and advaneo- 
theprogicssroalisationof responsible go veniment incut of the Indian peoples, must be judges 
in India as an int(*gral jiarfe of the British of tlit* time and measure of each advance, lunl 
Empire. They have decided that sulMtiuitial they ini^t be guided by the oo-opmition tecei- 
steps in this direction sliall lie tukni as soon tis vt^l from tliosc upon whom new opportunUilbs . 
possible and that It is of Uie highest importiuice of service will thus be coufnried, and by the 
at a preUmlnary to considering wliat tlic^se steim extent to w'hich it is found that coufldenee can 
should be, that there should be a free and iii< ■ ri>i>osod in tludr sonse of rosponslbUity. 
fonnal exchange of opinion botweeii tliose in , Ample opportunity will bo afforded for public 
authority at homo and in India. Ifis Majesty's | discussion of the proposals, which will bo shb* 
Government have accordingly decided, with . imtted In due course to Parliament.'* 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT. 


In accordance with the policy outlined in 
jtliat statement, Mr. Montagu visited India in 
tlie cold weather of 1017-18 and bi July of the 
latter year there was published tlie Ru{)oTt on 
Indfaii GonsUtutioiuil Reforms wliicli had bo<>ii 
( ^ned by the Secretary of tlio State and the 
.^yiceroy on 22nd April. Tin* propo.sals »«ct forth 
that report are really the aiiplicatinn to 
,,{^actlcal conditions of four general proimsitlons. 
the soke of cleargcNs, th(«.sc prrj positions 
may be set out thus— 

L— There should he, as fur as possible, com- 
^]llete popular control in local bodies, and tlie 
lugest possible Independence for them of oiit- 
'' ilde control. 

n*— The provinces are the domain in which 
the earlloBt steps towards the progre^ssive 
XQi^Batiou of responsible Govcnimcnt should 
he taken. Some measure of responsibility 
should ^ given at once, and our aim is to give 
oomidete responsibility us soon as conditions 
admit. This involves at once giving the pro- 
vinces the largest measure of iiidopeiidenco, 
l^glllatlye, adminiHtrativo and tlnancial, of the 
Government of India which is comimtiblo with 
the due discharge by the latter ol its own res- 
' Ribllities. 

_ . -The Government of India must remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament, and saving 
such responsibility its authority in essential 
matten must remain liidi -putable, pending 
experience of the effect of the cliangcs no w to be 
It^duced in the provinces. In the meantime 
thi^Todian Loglslatlvo Ckiuncil should be en- 
larged, and xnade more representative, and 
Ite opportunities of influencing Government 
increased. 

k" ,IV.— In proportion as the foregoing obanges 
.take effect, the control of Parliament and the 
Soeretaiy of Gtate over the Qovemment of 
" " and Pfbvincial Government must be 


What has been done by the Proposals mxy 
Im) summarised in the words of those who drew \'‘- 
tlicm up. '■ 

What we have done Is to afford Indiana a fair ' 
sliare In the Government of the entire oountry, 
while providing In the provinces the means for . 
them to attain the stage of lesponrible govern- > 
mejit, io whleli the beginning of Tasponalblh^ 
for tlie Govonimcut of India Itself must ho 
tlie sutxiial. 

The Proposals. 

Local self-government does not ^ly IsU ' 

wltliin tlio Hoopo of these proposals at all, since ^ 
the aim of Govrunmont is to place the Instttii* '. 
tioiiH connected with it entirely under popUltt 
control. As Is imlversally reoognis^ the 
growili of local sltf-goveniment Is intfanaMfy 
connected witli educational extension and edu- ' ’ 
c^itioiial refonn. It Is part of the oontenuda^ ' ' 
]Hiljt.ii»(l advamm tliat the direotion of Hidhm. ^ 
etluciitioii sliouid be increaslugly tiansfenodto ,, 
Indian liands. Progress aU along the line at^ • 
dc})Hiul upon the growth of electoiates ancl.GHi^ < 
liiUdligoiit oxereise of their jiowera ; and men' 
will be immensely helped to become competent ■ 
electors by acquiring such education as wlQ. '' 
enable them to jud^ of candidates for 
votes, and of the business done In the Cknmmn; 
The reformed Coundls contemiJated In. 

Report will be in a position to take up and Otetjrrc 
forward boldly proposals for advanoe 
the lines both oflooal aeU-govemmeiit 
education. ^ -4 iv*' 

^Provincial iRwditemmils.;— The ohlapiV^f ; 
the proposals Is t1» pcojgresslve zeaUasttfl^w -V 
respousiblo gowenupent* BteponeOble, - c 

meat implies Iwb ' Condwlons^ wiPJlh- 
members of' the exC^iitlve govmiteittt; 
be responsible to thetejbOPSBWie^^ 
ly that these contettpete 
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ia tbe Aasombly. These two oonditioiu 
" 1 ftsit, that there exist eonatitaeudes 

i on a fianehise broad enou^ to represent 
w tnterhrtB of the poi^tion generally, and 
of selecting representatives intelligciit- 
seooiidly, ^t there ia recognised the 
iKimtatlonal "practice that the executive 
•^'l^vsmment cannot retain office unless it cetn- 
''jluiMids the support of a majority in the Aasombly . 

lndla» these conditions are not realised. 

' • must be a period of political education 
can only be achieved through the gra- 
’ dUMliy expanding exordso of rcspousiliility. 

Ipmotioal considerations, such as those oiitliiicd 
' > m-'panigraph 0, make the immediate handing 
over of complete responsibility impoHsibli*. 
■Anooidingly, the principle is adopted of trails- 
lextiDg lesponslbiuty for certain fiinctiuns of 
OhVemment while reserving control ovit otlici-M, 
ssto at the same time attaUis/iing substtut^Htl 
pnfotneial odUonomy, 

fflnancUil Devolution. — since suTHtantial 
provincial autonomy is to he aV^ality. tlic 
. mviDces must not be deiicndcut on tlic indiiiii 
^vemment for tlie means of proYin<*ial devc- 
' lopmeut. Tlie general idea of these proposals 
ou this matter Is that an estimate should first he 
made of the scale of cxpenditiirr^ required for tlic 
upkeep and development of the scrvicc.s which 
appertain to the Indian siihorc: tluit 
f^uroes with which to meet this cx|)cnditiim 
ihould be secured to the Indian Govcriimcni: 
l^nd that all other revenues sluuild tlicn lie hand- 
led over to the provincial Govommeiits uliich 
will thenceforth bo hold wholly resjionsihlo 
for the develo^eut of iiU provincial Ker\'ice<. 
The principal change in detail will bo tlie aholi> 

' tioD of divided hoods of revenue. Indian and 
provincial heads of rcvcuo are to be rotiiined 
' as at present; but to the former incoiiv; 
te ang general stamps arc to ho. addl'd, and 
to the latter land revenue irrigation, excise 
- and judicial stomps. It follows that cxpoiidt- 
- tttre on famine relief and the protective irri- 
.gatlon works will fall upon the provinces, though 
in toe matter of famine relief, tlio Indian Govcrii> 
mont could never wholly renounce responsi- 
' in toe case of any ^iluic on the part of 
provinces. 

This anangemont will leave tlic Government 
.. . 4>f India with a large deflclt. In order to siwple- 
•' ' .ment this, It is proposed to assess the c^itri> 

' Inilion. from each province to the Govcniiiient 
ynHU AS a percentage of the diJTercnoc bc- 
: '^fjrasn the gross ivovlucial revenue and tiio gross 
' :^^li^viiioial expmdlture. 

ton the basiB of the llguies taken by the fnuners 
toe proposals this percentage woiks out 
• toe ugure of 87, and would constitute too 
~ ctauge upon the provindal revenues. 
^ Hguie may be open to revision hereafter, 
} not BDbJfict to change for a period of, say, 

; yeazB. And In the event of sudden .emer- 
r It must be open for toe Central Govem- 
tb make a cpeolad snpplemeDtaiy levy 
toe ytovinoes. 

TU:atioiL-4lt Is proposed 
I of texatton ahould be drawn 
‘ an bejNven the Oovemineut of 
provlapkd Governments, in 
of taxation are 




to be res<»ved for the provinces, the resldnaxy , 
powers bdng retained with the Government 
of India. A tax falling within the sohednle 
would not require the Govenunent of India's 
previous sanction to tlie legislation reqniied 
for its imposition, but the Bill should be for* 
warded to tlie Government of India in suffledent 
time for tlie latter to satisfy itadf that the Bill 
is not open to objection as trenching upon the 
C^cntnil Government’s field. 

Provincial Borrowing.— In order to avoid 
harmful com]M'titioii, it Ts recommended that 
Provincial GoverDmenis continue to do their 
boirowinr through the Go^'emmeut of India. 
Ihib if the Go\ ummoni of India flitd Itself unable 
to raise tlu? money in any one year which a 
province requires, or if there is good reason to 
la‘li(‘V4i that, a provincial iirojcct woidd attract 
11101103 ' not to be eliidted hy a Government of 
India loan, it is proposed Ih.'it the Provincial 
GovcriinuMit might have n'coUTse to tile Indian 
inarki't. 

AVhllti the :ibov«‘ projiosals will give Pro- 
vincial (iovcrniuciitK the llliei'ty of llnancial 
.action which is indisiieusable, those Govern- 
iiieiits must also lie secured against utineoes- 
sary iuterfcrciUM' by the Government of India 
ill tile sphrn's of legiKlative and administrative 
hiisiiiess. Accordingly, while tlie Government 
of India is to retain a general overriding power 
of legislation, for the general protection of sfl 
the lutf^n'sts lor whicli it is responsible, tlie 
pro\in('ial legisliitiircK are to exercise the sole 
logisliiti\o ])ovcr in the splieres marked off for • 
provincial IcgiKlativc control. It is suggested', 
that it might he recognised as a matter of comti- 
tutional practice f.hat the Central Govenunent. 
will not inten'ere with tiic opeiutlons of toe pro- 
vincial legislatures iinltss the iutcrestB for whldi 
it is itself rcsponsililo arc directly aflectod. 

Executive Government in the 
Provinces. 

Ill i 11 the provinces, there is to lie colleotivo 
ndininistnitioii, tlie system of a Governor In 
Council. At tlie head of the Executive will be 
the Governor, uith an Executive Conndl«f 
two incmliors, one Englishman and one Indian, 
both nominated by the Governor. Associated 
with tlio Executive Council as part of the Go- 
vernment will be one or more Ministen chosen 
by the Governor from among the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and holding office 
for the life of the Council. 

Wo liavo seen tliat complete responsibility 
for the Government cannot bo given Immediately 
without inviting a breakdown. Some respotb 
siblllty must, however, be given at once. 
Accordingly the plan Is adopted of making a 
division of the functions of the Provindal 
Government, between those which may be 
made over to popular control and those wliloh 
for too present must remain In official hands. 
How the divition Is to bo made Is explained in 
paragraph 28 bdow. These functions may In 
called ” transferred ** and ” reserved" respect* 
ivcly. It is proposed that in the Provincial 
Exbautive constituted as explained In paraarapli' • 
19, the Governor In Council would have coo^ 
of the reserved snbjeds. Tliti would be ote 
part of toe Executive. The other jNut of to^ 
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Kxectitivc would coiiniKt of the (loveiuor and 
Minhtor or Minlntcrs «iid would doul viith thp 
** ttausfcrred " nubJcclA^. As » gouffal rule tlio 
Kxcciitive would dcIilK*rate ns a whole although 
th(ut) would TUKressiirily tic occasions upon ‘ 
which the Crovernor voultl prclcr to discuss a 
particular cpiostion with that p.*rt ot tint Govern- 
ment dlr<;ctily rospnniilile. decision upon 
li transfciTed subject and on tlic sui>pl.v toi it 
!b the •provineial liudgi'i would Isi taken alter 

C ^ral discussion by the < Governor and 

Ministers; tin: deeisjon on a n'^erAod siibjert 
would tie taken alter similaT di^ciH-ion bv the 
Governor and the jiieiiibers fiJ liis KxeiiiiiM* 

I Gouiidl. 

* BelatiOD of the Governor to his 
Ministers. — Tlic .Ministuis vuiiiti not liold 
Oflteo at the will of the Jegislatiiie hut at tlie 
will of tJieir coii‘, 1 .itueiits. 'riieir sdar.\ 
hllUe tliey w*ere in cdliee would he si't'iiied 
to them and not be at the pleaMiie oi the 1 <eeis. 
Intivu Council. Tliej, tog«'f.lie; willi llie ihiAei- 
nor. would lonn tlie adinitiMi.-inoii lor the 
tralisfiTrt*d subjects, J 1 is not ii deluded that 
the Governor should. Jroin lin' iir>l. In* bound 
to acex*]!!. the decision ot Iih A|iiiim*‘Js. biTau>%e 
he. will himself In* ueiierally it’^piiiislhlr icr Hie 
administration, ihit it i*' also not iiiiemli'd 
that ho should be hi a posiiion l.o rentse absent 
at discn'tioii to all iiis MiiiN'T >. piopnN*d*s 
The intention is rather lhat the .Minimi eis..*-honid 
avail iheinsidves <il lin' Go\eiiiorv Imiiird 
advice iijion adiuuiislraiive (pie-tioiK while 
ho on his part Avoiild be wiUhei to iifet lh<ir 
^vwiahes t<i the fitrthe.st jio.ssible »*\lrnl. in e.ises 
he realises they li:i\e tla suppoil ol 
.popular opinion. 

Where the Go\crnor WiiiseU ha^ no oiliei.il 
^’UQCporiciice of Indian (‘onditions lie jhsa desire 
vjbb , add one or two additional members 
among Ills oflieiuls as iiieinbers witlioiil 
^ 4 ||j 0 ft(olio. for the puipose of eoiisult.ition and 
fh^oe. It is proposed that he sliould he allowed 
do this. Also wherr; flie ])n*^s oi woik is 
'liMvy it may lio deairabk; to ajipoint souk* 
^BMBXibers of the LegisJatixr Council to posi- 
Itops analogous to tliat of Farliamcntary Vndcr 
aOOretary in Oivat liritaiu, for tlie iiurpose of 
aa^ng nicmiirrs of the ]<<\ecuii\e. in their 
di^mitincntal dutie.s and of ri:]ij'e.sc.iii.ing them 
'tai the Ijcgislativc Council. 

Provlndal Legislatures. 

In each province, it is proposed to r.sbib]i.''li 
an ^darged IjCgislathe Council, differing in 
fihw and oomposition from proAiiico to provinee, 
wltii a eutwfauitjal ch'cted majority elected by 
dfr^ election on a brood franrhi.se, with such 
eommunsd and ajiocial repi'escntatioii us may 
bo nooessary. The breadth of the franchise is 
athiniportant : it is the arch upon which tho 
6 diUloe*of solf-governmcut must be rai.sed. The 
mot QpiDposltiou of the Council in each province 

1 G 

ment of India* as a robult of an investigation 
into subjects connected with the franchise, the 
constitixencies ahd the nominated element. It 
bis proposed that this investigation laiould bo 
undertaken by a Committee consisting of a 
'Chairman chosen from outside India* two ex.- 
*^ricovod ofllciAhi and two Indians of Jii^i 


standing and repuUi. Tlie Conintlli^ 
xiuit each proviufr iu turn In order to invinitem '' 
local coiuntions, and iu eacli province one cmnidl*' , 
officer and one Indian appointed by the pr®,vttk' '' 
ciol Government wonld Join an4 omlat it Wm. 
thuirlocal knowledge. . 

Jt is proposed that the eommonal 
torates though coiiKtilutliig an obstacle to 
ii'aiisatioii ot nisponsible government, should hO 
n*tiiiued for tlio Muhammadan communitJ^V 
(Joiiiuninal elce.torut('.s are to Ixi extended to tne < 
Sildis. iioA\ eMirA'wlirrc in a minority andvittnany'' ^ 
iiiiiepr(*s(‘iite(i. For tho repmsciitatlon of other.*, 
iiiiiioiitie,s, iioiiiiuation is prOiiuHCd. '' ' 

tik* i*\iirt Jiiinibcr of official memlim 
w ill in* for Mic ( lonimittee. iiiontioiiedin tiaragraplb , 
:!.! ahovi*. to eoii^idiT. ‘ Members of the Kicpctt*' 
thi* (.‘oiiiieil dimilil be ei-r/dficio iimmbcn of tW 
L'‘msl:)ri\f ('ouiieii. and there should foo onai^m 
olli(i:il iiirmls'is to jirovide tho Govcmniettt;.* 
with lir-t-liasiil kiiowlcclgi' of tho matters Uko^ 

I o In* diseiisserl both ill Council and in Commit^* ' 
It is suggest ed that a coiiveiitfon mi^t ^ 
i-st.-iblisiieri that oilicial ineni1)e.rs idioiild refrain;^' 
irniii Anting ii|ion traiisfcned bubjects. ■ , 

1 1 U ]>ropnsi‘.(i that to naeii de.partmofafc o]& ' 
group ol d(*part.iii('iits whetlier under a Minister or^ ' 
uiiili*i a i)ii>uib(‘r nl the Kxeeiitivc Council thoiij|j< ' 
sliould Ih* uti.irhrd :i Standing Conunittad 
1 ‘ln‘tid b.\ tin* lii*gisl:itivo Councirfrom amoiig"’4 
llirir own jiuiulsTb. 'I’he. functions of the'. 
Siaiiditig Coiiiniittee Avould lie advisory: they 
should M*o. discuss, and record their oplnfou'. 
upon, .‘dl (picstioiis of policy* all new scboinm 
iiiAtdxiiig expeiidihire. above a fixed limit and', 
all annual lejioits upon the working of the’ 
depai 1 iiicMts, 'riic lucjiilxT or Minister in chai^fb 
ol fill- dciMfrtiucnt,s laiJiccnicd should prebidc. * ■ 

Effect of Resolutions. — It is* not i 

jiropoM'd that resolutions* whether on reserved 
ol tiaiisiciTed subjects should. be binding; bdt * 
tie* C'oiiiieii will influence tlic conduct of SM 
rcsriM'ii subjects and cifcctively control the 
]i(dicy in all tj-nnsferred subjects. If a member * 
ol the Legislative Council Avishes Gpvenimimt 
to In* ronsf rained to iftt iu a certain way, ItW^ ' 
often be ojM'ii to him to bring jn a Bill to efm \ 
Ids iMirjio.-K'. ; iujd Avhcu Ministers become* as Itm 
iiiL'iidod iliai they should, acccfuntable to tlm 
begisTative Council, tlic Council will have 
ui(*aiis of coiitrolling their administEatlon M - 
lA'fuslug tliKir supplies or by carrylbg votes 01^. 
rcnsiirc. Subject f.o the sanction of tbp GoveiUoft , 
the Ccuiucil Avill have the power of modifying tbCr’ .' 
rules of bnsiaoss; all members will have tl^T^ 
right of asking supplcmentoiy questions. 


Divisions of Funetlons of Cknronumit ; 

— It Lsmig assumed tiiat the entire dekt ot > 
viucial administration is murk^ off ifrom lm*> 
of the Government of India it is suggested 
in caidi province certain definite sumits 
bo traaofciied for tlie pinrpoae of admtaistmM 
by Miuistcis. All BUQjocts not so tmnsKnw;;^ 
would remain in the hands of the GovShio^W;; 
Council. The liswf ttonstaed 
vary from provflioe to provinoer 
naturally be susceptOble to., mOdMciwI^d. 
Bubtequeut stages. It. Is , sWeMyinM 
work of division be dont hy a 
In couposHlou to ttm out 
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Yv. with wlildi it would work lu dose 
ntfon, stufu) t<ho extent to which the 
^bUlty can bo transfcmid is related 
imturc and extent of tlic proviociul 

,, tos. Having first marked off the field 

.Provincial Administration the Committee 
' jiroceod to detennino which of the 

jpfdvhlGial subjooto could be transfcrrc'd. Their 
il^lng princideB'Btjoiild bo to iiichulc in the 
0 'aasnisleiied list those depnrtmciitK vi'hlch a'lTord 
opportunity for local knowledge and Homl 
' leMce, those in which Iiidmiis have shown 
PiMDsalveB to he keenly liiteiestcd, thoac which 
y itaid in most need of development. Such is the 
s of division. Ttie Dopaitmeuts natundly 
c themsidvcs to dasHlflcation ns trniist'crnHi 
, . B are taxation for provincial imrposes. 
1 sdf-govemmeut : educathiii : public, works : 
a: excise and local iiulustric.s. 


y '^n eases where it is subsequently oxkmi td doubt 
which category a siibJ(M;t. talis tlu' niatfcr 
yohpuld be ooilMldered by the. cm.irtt sioxcrniiiciit 
'MlW'tho final decision should lie dcllnitcl.x with 
ytO^ilovemor. 

'' /In oases of inathM-s made o\i 1 to noii^otlii ial 
control, there should i-n eincrgcncv lir the po^si- 
. tdlpy of re-entry eithc.r to tlic ofiicinl cvcciit ivt* 
t government of the province <11* to ihi‘ Coxriii- { 

. ment of India. 

AiHrmatlve Power of Legislation.— 

'Assuming tliat the licgisintivc OuuiicUn have 
been reconstituted witli elective inajoiUics, 
and tliat the reserved and traiistcrrcd subjects 
have been duly domorcated^ w'c have now 
' to consider how the executive govcriimcnt i.s to 
secure the passage of such legislation as it con- ' 
■Idenni necessary for canying on its bu.Hinc.i;s. ; 
The King's (iov<Turaent must gtJ* on. The* * 
.prooeswto be followed is tins. For the purj'O.M' 

• of enabling tlio provincial Government to C‘ari>' 
legislation on roser\’cd subjects it is proposed 
that the Head of tlu* govcrnnauit should have 
power to certify that a pnrliciiJur bill is “ cssfii- 
nsl to the discharge of his responsibility for tin* 
pc^gcp or tranquility of tlie province or of any 
part thereof, or for the digehargo of his lespon- 
JSibiWy for tlwj reserved subjeirt»*." ,Sin*li a 
. would not bo given witlioiit strong 

' Tpiaon mid tlie Council might t)y a iiiajortty 
vote request the -Governor to refer to tliO Go- 
vanunent of India, whose decision would be 
; ftaaL If no reference was made, or it the 
y i^vpiunfiUt of India deoidf'd Mint tiin Jbll was 
^ operly certiflented, the Hill would tlu-n be 
^matiOaUy lefeired to* a Grand Cioniinitt^s; 
pthe 1/egiBlativo Council. 

. Grand Committee lu every Coimeii 
_J oompHse 40 to 50 per cent, of its strength 
would be dioscu for eacli Hill, partly by 
ot and partly by nomination. The Govenior 
" \ have power to nominate a bare majority 
" ot htan^l, and of the membein so 
not more tlian two-thlrda should be 
9 elected members would be elected 
etoctod membemof Council. The 
llbe debated in GMd Committee, and 
by^tllHk body, would he reported tp the 
UiTbich might discuss but could 
meed It except on the motion of a 
CauhcSl, The Gover* 



nor would appoint a time limit wlMilnwlilch a 
Hill might' be debated, and after the expiry of 
the time limit the Hill would piqis antematically. 

If tho Bill were not jiassod by the Grand Com- 
mittee it would drop. 

Should a Bill on a transferred subject trespass 
on the reserved field of legislation, it should he 
open to a member of the Executive Council to 
challenge the w'holc Bill or any danse of it on 
its first '^itrodiictlon, or any amendment as soon 
as such amendment is moved, on tho ground of 
infringement of tho reserved sphere. The Bill, 
danse, or amendment would be then rcfcrrod 
to the Go rernor, wlio might allow it to proceed 
or ceitify it, in accordance with the procedure - 
of paragrajtli :il (above). 

The Governor of a Province should have 
power to dissolve tlio Legislative Council. 

The assent of the Governor, the Oovomor- 
iii‘ni*rnl. cod the ('rov\n. through the Secretary 
of Steti*. will if‘iiiuiii ricccssiiry tor all provincial 
legislation, vviicilicr cci-titlcd or not. 

11 . is siiggL*stcd that budget procedure be 
as iollows . The piovincini buug^ should be 
fruiiii il by the executive govcriiinoiit as a whole. 
The ilr.<.t,^chiijge iifion tlie provincial rcveiiues 
will be the c.ontnbutionto tho Govcminent of 
liiflm. \evi v\ill come the supply for the 
n'si*ne(l subji‘(‘U. So far as the transferred 
sulij(*ijts arc c*oiici‘rnoil, tin* allocation of supply 
will is* decided by the Ministers ; ‘and if the 
r(*vcinie. available is iusulliciciit for tlicir needs, 
tho qiu^tion of additional taxation will be 
decided by tin* Governor and the Ministers. 
The budgt*t will then bo laid biffore the Council, 
whkdi will disr'iiss it and vote by resolntlon. 
Tho Inidgct- v\ould b<i altcn‘d in accordance 
with the ivboliitions of tlio Council except in the 
Xollowiiig casi^ if tho Cuiincil reject or modify 
the allotment of reserved subjects, it would be 
ill the Governor's power to certify its necessity, 
in tin* tcriiis nicntioned in ])aragraph 31 (above) ' 
and to iiisiht upon the i-etentionof the allotuioid;’' 
wiiicli hr* deduros essential for the dlstfilingo 
of Ills own resi)on.slhilitles. 

Safeguards. 

A gi-ent sateguard to i.h(* working of the system ' 
is tlie proposal tliat a ptnriodic CommisBion ^alt 
review proceedings, both the Government on ■ 
uiu* Jiattd and tiic Legislative Council on the 
other, will decide their course of action lu tlie 
knowiedge tliat their condurdi will in due coUne 
foiiu- under iiiview by a Commission. Before - 
tills i'oimtiission them w'ill be an opportunity 
ut arguing, ou tlie one liand, that the resotvSd 
suhjeils iiavo been extravagantly admlulsternd, 
or tliat tiie Govmior in (Council Iuih unneces- 
sarily disn'gdrded the wislies of the Legislative 
Council, or on the other hand, tliat tlio attitude 
01 tlie .Idigislailvo Council with n‘gard to ex- 
}H*iiditure upon reserved .subjects has been so 
uim^asouablo as to moke it unsafe to transfer 
fnithor powers. 

It is 8ngge.stcd Hint ten years after the meeting 
of the new Councils, a Commission shonl^ 
be appointed to review tiio whole working 61 
tiiesc mstitutiouH in order to determine whether 
It w./Uld be tKMSsible to Improve In any way the 
existing madiiucry or to advsnaaiiirthor toward ' 
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the goal of oomidete xeapoxisible go-vemmeiit 
in any proTlnoe or provlnoeB. This OommlsBiou 
Bhould lio auiboritotfve, deriving Its authority 
from Parliament Itself; and the names of the 
. oommlaBtonerB should be submitted by the 
fieocetaiy of State to both Houses for approval. 
The functions of the Commission will, indeed, 
be of the utmost importance : it will represent 
» revival of the process by which the affairs 
of India were subjected to pf^riodical examination 
by Investigating bodies appointed witli tlie 
'improval of Parliament, it is proposed tiiat 
the further course of constitutional development 
in the country shall be investigat<‘d at intorvals 
of twelve years. 

The Commission should also consider the 
progress made in admitting Indians to the 
higlier ranks of the Public Service ; the adjust- 
ment of the financial burden between tliu pro- 
vluces ; the develoimicnt of education : tlie 
working of local Rall-govemment : tint euiLcti- 
tution of electors j‘r; the working ol the fruit- 
cliiso : and similar mutters. 

' Development in the Provinces.— The 

proiKisal is that as tiie jtopulur ult‘ineiit oi the 
(lovemment acquires .strengtli and exjicrifrict;, 
subjects will taken from tlie ruserved list, and 
placed upon the transferred list until at length 
the reserved subjects disaiqicar and the goal of 
complete responsibility is attained. It is 
suggested tluit after five yrars from tlie first 
meeting of tbe uew Councils, the (loveruuieut 
I of India should hear applications from the 
orovincial (iovcrninonts or the proviiu'uil 
puncil for the modification of the reserved 
I transferred II.st« ol tlie province ; and that 
' hearing tbe evidence tlicy should recom* 
to the Secretary of Statu such changes 
may seem desirable. 

: It is desirable also to complete the respoi!- 
; albiltty of Ministers for the transferred subiects. 

\ jt should be open for the Hovemmciit of India 
/when heanne such applications, to direct that 
' the Ministcr'B salaries, instead ol being Bccun^d 
to them for their period of office should be 
specifically voted year by year by the Legis- 
.Iwive Council: and it should be open to the j 
Lei^atlve Council to demand a rcMoliitioii 
thM Minister's saJaries should be .so voted. Tins j 
, would result in the Ministers be<;oming Ministers j 
ia the Parliamentary sense, deixuident upon | 
a majority in the legislature. 

Government of India. 

The general idea of tlie proposals is to create 
401 enlarged Legislative Assembly wlub an 
sleeted nudovity : to reserve to the decision of 
41 new Gounoil of State, in which Government 
will have a bare majority, only those momures 
Whldh it must retain power to carry in dis- 
,chargi» of its contlufied responsibility for the 
good government of the land : to restrict the 
official tloe to the smallest dimensions compa- 
tible with same principles : to Institute a Prl^ 
Oounoil : and to admit a second Indian Member 
into the immnnost counsels of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 

Bending the ^^velopment of tespondble 
•government lihwe provinces, the Government 
o^ India muBti^ln responsible only to Parliftr 
jteut, and f avffig that leaponaibiUty, mpst xetalft 


Indisputable power in matten whteffi It 
to be essential to the fulfilment of its n h _ ^ 
tions for the maintenance of peace, order simI ; 
good government. • 

The Ezeentive Couneil.-— It Is reooraniMiflk 
ed that the existing statutory restrletloas >fri 
respect of tlie apiiolntment of members shettid''' 
bo abolished to give greater ebstiofty In 
size of tlie govemmeut and the distribution 
of work, 4 

It IS recommended that another 
member be appointed as soon as may be. ' 

The Legislature.— It is proposed that thgv 
strength of the Legislative Council to be known 
lienceforth as the Legislative ef . 

India, should b& raised to a total ^ 

about 100 membors. Two-thirds of this tottl < 
should be returned by election: one-riiiid£i 
be nominated by the Governor-General end- 
of this third not loss than a third ahonld}, < 

bti iioiHifficials representing minorities or * 
sfiecial interests, such as European and Indian . > 
connnercR, and the large landlords. !l%e 
normal duration oi an Assembly to be thne - ' 
years. ; . 

Electorates and constituencies for 

Indian J^jCgislutlve Asscuibly should be dettr*.- 
mined liy the same Coinmltteo entrusted with’' 
the inv(»tigation of edeetorates and constituan*^ 
cies lor the provincial Gounciis. 

'J’he power of nomination of noii-ofllebi|. 

members h> to Ihi rfigardod us a reserve in the J. 
Inuid-s of the Governor-General enabling him to "' 
adjust inequalities and supplement defeots lit ' 
repTLMcntation, Nominations should not be ' 
until the results of the elections are known ' 
should bOjinade after informal considtation irith, 
the ITeiius of Provinces. 

The inaximiun number of nn wiionffnt ofrf* 
cials will be two-ninths and it will rest with 
tlic Governor-Gciioral to determine whether he ' , 
rtiquircs to appoint up to tiie maximum, Ofli-^ ' 
cial members of the Assembly other tbaa ■ 
mcmlNTs i<f the Executive Government, shoY^ " 
be allowed a tree right of speech and vote ezdept 
when GovernmenP"decides their support IS. 
necos.Hary. " >. 

Special Appointments.— Members of 
Assembly, not noccssarily elected or non'<offiola£>\ 
may be appointed to positions analogoug^l I 
those of Pailiamentaiy Under Soorctimni jA* 
England. The President of the Lefldslafilm'/' 
Assembly should be nominated by the Govemdt- ■ ' 
General. .. 

Affirmative Power of 

During the transitional p^od, ^ 

of the Government of India to obtain 
in essential matters necessary for the 
goveniment of the land la to be secured I 
creation of a second known i 

Council of State, whlob ahaU take f 
ordinary legislative busineas and sIl, 

IbnU le^slative authority In matten ^ 

Government reeaida as eoaentiat. ^ 
la to make aas^t Ijy both bodies, the 3 
condition of legislatioB; buttb-c 
Principle that in the emsof I 
by the Govemor^Menl ai 
interests of naoM. ordfr' and i 
thewrilot^Ml^ff ^ 







jXfM Connell of . State will be composed of 
; of :,siiiBib6n taotOBlve of the Oovetaot-Oenoral 
' .ailict' Would be Fienideiit. Not moie than 25 
, mental including the membeis of the ^Bxecu- 
V' ;itae.OQUncil would be officials, and four would 
be' noik-offlclalB nominated by the Governor- 
"7 > Gmand* Tbrae would be 21 elerted members 
’^vWBlEned by mm-offlcial membcn ol the pro> 
''*vtaetsl legislative oounclls, each council rcturu- 

• ;,'tag two members with the exception of Burma, 
‘ >«tae,Oentnil Frovlnoes and Assam which would 

.Tefataw one member each. The remaining 6 
membeiB are to supplement the represen- 
/.^taiUoa of the Muhammadans and the landed 
& ^Otyses and to provide for the represent^itinu 
W of ' the Chambers of Commerce. The Council ol 
'■ fltate Is to possess a senatorial character and the 
' analtnoationa of oandidates for flection should 
^ be so Itamed as to secure men of the status and 
: ilogillon worthy of the dignity of a revlsiiif! 
^'Ohamber. Five years would be the norioiil 
, „ duration of a Connell of State. , 

Letflslatlve Procedure. 

Ordinarily a Government Bill nill be Iniro- 
, ddtsd into the Legislative Assombly and alter 
^i^bshlf carried through the usual stages there 
WoUm 'go to the Council of State. If there 
Ip amended in a way which the Assembly is not 
' ' ulllingto accept it would be i-plerrcd to a joint 
ssirion of both houses by whose ilc'fision Its 
fate would be decided. But if tJic amcudiuciits 
-j intriidnced by the .Council ol .State wen* in tiie 
, view of Government easeiitiul to tlie purpose 
for which the Bill was originally iiitntduced, 
tim Governor-General in Council would certiiy 
Ihsm to be essential to the interest of ixMice, 

: order or good government. The Assembly 
wonid then have no power to rrjeirt or uiudily 
the amendments noi would they be t^ieu to 
revision bj^ a joint session. 

A private Member's BIU would be intro- 
dnesa into whiobever of the two housch the 
mover sot, and after passing through the usual 
. staoes, would be taken to the otJicr chamlxT 
and carried through that. In the casc^ of a 
? .dUfoienosoi opinion, the Bill v^uld besubmitted 
to A Jokit sesaion, by which itPllnal fate would 
be dsteiintned. But if the Governor-General 
In Council were prepared to give, u ccrtifle.ato 
.. ip die terms already stated that the form ol 

• Blil' Was prejudicial to peace, order, and good 
' apvenmeitt, the Bill would go, or go back, to 
r ' iae.jPQimcil of State and only become law jn 

Itai Ibim there finally given to it. 


ment Bills. The budget will be Introduced 
into the Assembly, but Ijbe Assembly will not 
vote it . BesolutioDs upon budget matters and" 
upon all other questions wbether moved In the 
Assembly or in the Council of State will continue 
to bo advisory in character* 

Standing Committees, drawn joinUy from 
the Assembly and from the Cuuneil of Suato, 
should play, so tar as possible uniler tlie drciim- 
stances, a -imilar port to tliat suggested in the 
case of the Standing Commttocs in the provin- 
cial legislatures. 

Any mpia'.erof either House might be entibled 
to ask supplementary qnestlons. Tbo 
Governor-General should not disallow a question 
on the ground that it cannot be answeiM con- 
sistently with the public interest, but power Is 
still to be retained to disallou' a question on the 
ground that the putting of it is inconsistent with 
the public interest. 

ills Majesty may be asked to bo pleased to 
approve the institution of a Privy ConndU In 
India. Appointmuuis to be made by His 
Afajc‘.sty for Jile ; and such appointments to be 
conllnod to those, whether officials or nou- 
officiais, fropi British indiu and from the Native 
States, who had won rt‘al distinction or occupi- 
ed the. higher offices. The Privy Councu's 
offi(‘e would be to advise the Governor-Gem^ 
when he saw lit to consult it on mattenof policy 
and adiuluistratiou. 

Future Progress. — Equally with the 
Provincial Maciuncry the Central Machinery 
will be subjected to periodical levudou by the 
Commis.sio]i approved by Parliament. 

The India pifice. 

Since His Majesty’s Government have de- 
clared their policy of devckiping responalblc 
iiistitiii.ions ill Indiu. Parliament must be asked 
to set certain bounds to its own responsibility 
for the internal adiniiii.«;tratiou of tbo country. 

In transferred matters.— It should be laid 

down broadly tliat in .respect of all - 

in which responsibility is entrusted to nprs-;,. 
sentative bodies in India, Parliament must be '* 
prepared to forego the exercise of its own powers ' 
of control, and this process must continue ' 
as n»i)on.sil)ility in the provinces, and eventually 
in the Government of India itself, gradually 
develops. Parliament cannot retain the control 
of matters which it has deliberately delegated 
to representative bodies in India. 


'93m gimeral principles of the legislative pro- 
' dstilta proposed sre that in the case of all 8.ave 
. giriliilcMna leglBla^ the will of the non-official 
of both chambers taken togetlier should 
vridlc in the case of certificated leglsla- 
Council of State should be the final 

" MfMltatloil. etc.— The Governor- 

sboidd bave power at any time to 
dMm the Legtelatlve Assembly, the Connell 
of flmnwr both bodies. The Gov^r-General 
aBd^Alw fieeBetei^ of State nofirally retain 
^ thateftpa^ powem of assent, reservation and 
of the Indian legiBlature. 

' win Iw rabjed to tha 

MSMt Ot CktTCtB* , 


In reserved matters.— ’While In reserved 
subjects there cannot be any abandonmenc 
by Parliament of ultimate powers of control, 
there should be such delegation of fln annig) and 
adnUnistrative authority as will leave the Gov- 
ernment of Imlia free, and enalde them to ^ 
leave tlie Provincial Governments free to work 
with the expedition that is desirable. A wider 
diacietion should be left to she Governor-General 
in Council; and oertaitt matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be ' 
referred to the Secretary of State for information. 

It is hoped that Parliament will .autboriae the , 
Secretary of State to divest himselLhf the control 
over the Government of India In coitain matters 
even though these continue to be^be concern , 
olofiteudgoYttuments, . , 
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A (.'ommlttof' rIiouM bo ar»poijif.i<d' foiihAviMi 
to m:o]i.sider thi* orifaniKation of the India 
Office, with a to ijrovuJiii,K lor iiio 

mutorial alteration oi‘ tnnciiotifi involved by 
theflu proposals and tor the 1110 vr rapid discharge 
of its business. 

• The Secretary of State's salary slionid 
be defrayed tiom home rovc'inirs and voted 
annually. This would cniiblo unv live qiit‘stioiis 
of Indian iidmimsLral.ioii to oc dis<-n«.sMl by thr 
House of Commons in ('ujinnitli i- of Siipiilx . 

In order t.o providr for iiilnruM-d t'lhirKni aiui 
discussion of quest ion^ coimrit<'il wiMi indut, 
it is proposed tb.it iho lioiNf <>i 
should bo askod to nj)|) tint .1 Select Committee 
on Indian affairs, it x\oiiM inpMin ii-m-ij 
upon ludiaii quosTojiix. ;iiid n-ixiji- 10 tin- it/iiK. 
Itcfnio the annual ilrhan- oii Mic Jiidutn I'sh- 
iiiatcs. ily moans ot iiiii'in'^rai ion* oi I In* 
Socrotary of ht.iti‘ .md miui^il.ioii'- loi ii.iifis. 
the mninbers ol lii*- < nnmMi.i''* vi«»uhl ti-rp 
tlioniHclvos ivJVrivMl on Mini Intii.ni .ii‘.oi.‘- and 
to them Iiidiiiii liills mi'-lii Ik- iiiioi ni'-i niuin 
si'COUiL muling. 

The Native States. 

Ill ^iow of till l.M't tli.it (hr coiitniipl.itiMl 
constitutional tiiangis in r>iiti''ii IikIm inav 
react ill an inqiortaut niamm 011 the Nati\f 
States, it is ucccssai,\ to ji-'Uir the I'lim-c*. in 
the fiillost and licoc maniin, tint, no roiistini* 
tlouuL ohiitigi'K xxhich mav t.iUr placr will iinpair 
the lights, dignltir.'i and |MiMli’u *‘'4 Mn-un-d to 
them by troaiics, siuiml." and cngagnnnits. or 
by established orucMcn. i<'iirtticr all iiniMotaiit 
States sliould be placvd in djrn’t. comnni meat ion , 
with the Central (foverninent as an aid »o good j 
uuderstaudiiig and tlie ,s|M’>'dv conduct oi ; 
business. * 1 

It is recoimueiidt‘d i liat a Council of Princes < 
be called into exist c»c(‘ a.s .4 j»cijiianfiit ctijisiilt.i' ^ 
tive body, ordinarily meeting one<* a >imi t-i 
discuss agenda appioxetl by the Vicenij wImi 
should 1 hi I'resideiif . 'I'ln* opinion <d siirh a 
body would be ot the iitiiio.st v.iliie up in 
questions atfecciiig the Slates gi nerallx or 
Indian and the Sialt's in eomnion. 

The Council of I’liuees should Ik* iiixih-d 
aimually to iqipoiiit a Biiiall standing (.'njiiiniitee 
to which the Viceroy or tlie J* 4 )Ii 1 ie.il Me]iait- 
jiicnt might retcr matters ol I'tiscom and U''ag'‘ 
aifcct.iiig the States. 

Commissions of Enquiry.- Simnld dispute 
ariao hetweeu two or more Stati-s. or belweini 
a ^teto flhd ttoM'rJinienl, fiii' Viecro) miglii 
ai^liit II Coiimiissiou ol (;ii(|uiry te ivport 
upon the matter in dispute, .sneli a Couuuis' 
siou might bS composed of a judidnl oUU’it 
of rank not IraA than a Higli (*oui-t .liulgo. and 
one iiomjik'C of ein*h of the part ies lUineiTiied. 

Ill the case of niiiKJouduef., niatr.i‘rs lulglit Ik* 
TOfeired by tiie Viwroy to a Cniniuiss^ion ap- 
pointed to advise him. SiieJi a ('oiiiniissioii 
Khould ordinarily consist of five members 
including n High ('ourt .Indge, and two ituliUg 
Princes. 

Joint Deliberations. — ^N’ith the esta- 
blishment of a Council of Princes, of a 
Council of State, .ind of a Pilvy Coiinotl, tlie 
maciiinery will c:iist for biinging the Bcuatorial 


institutions of 'British India more closely tn^ 
toiinh with ■Hulei's- of tlie I^.atlvc States. The 
Viceroy, when ho thought fit, might atrango' 
for joint dolibitTatlon and discussion lietweou 
the Council of State and the Council of Princes, ' 
anti migiit invite .members o| the Council of 
Princes to serve .on Coiumlttees of the Privy , 

[ (.‘ouneil. 

The- Public Services. 

Tito iKtiicy of the increasing association of 
Indians in exery braiich of the administration , 
xia*- pla<‘ed in the forofront of the aimonnco- , 
m<-nt<d August 20 . Tim characticristics which ' 
liaxo riialili-d tins services to confer benefits 
ii|iiin liuiia in the past, must bn adequately 
iiiaiiiiaiiK-d in iho future; .and the solution 
In-- in ieei iJil.|jig year by year such a number 

I. 1 fiidians .ns the cxisthn; inembeia of the ser-. 

\ ifi .. XX ill lx- a Ido Ut train in 1111 luh'qiiati^ manner 
.Hid inspiro with the spirit 0/ tho whole. 

\ppoik'i>mi‘MtK to 1 >c uiiido tio aJJ brandies 
of Mu- Public SiTX ice without liieisd distinction. 

Tor ;dl public servie(«. for which there is 
.1 sxsToin ol I'oeriiitmeiil in England open to 
liidiaiw and l-iiiroix'iius alike, there must be 
.1 s\-ioiu ol appointineiit in iiidhi. 

The Civil Service. — It is suggested that 
thill v-thic'‘ per cent, of the suimrior posts 
-^lutnlfl In- reeiiiited for in India, and that thi<! 
iKH-onlaw should ])c inercased by one and a 

II. 1II iK-r etmt. auuually, until the portodin 
4 - 4 -inmUsioi) is appointed xvbieh will re-caamiiui 
tho xxJiole subject. .\ lu-adjustinent of tile 
rails ol pay and pension is r(*eommonded. 

Tlw*re should be a fixed pereuntage increas 
iiic aiiiiiially 0/ recruitment in ludia. This 
|ii‘r(‘« ivtiKe will not be uniform for all Horrices 
a- Mm- fi.-ijtieular figures mu-nt depend upon 
their distiiietivi* chain eteristies ana functions. 

' ill the ea«i- of the Civil .Service, a re-adjust- 
iiu-iit of till! rales of pay and pension is ri}- 
eouinieJKh-d. 

'I’ho granting of a considerable number 
; oj King’.s Commissions to Indians is recoiu- 
jiiended. HneeCboiild jm mon' constitute a 
bai lo promotiom in the Army than it docK 
H. Mm* Civil Service. 

« Industries and Tariffs. 

Thi- projiosaU lay stress upon the necessity 
iin Miixeriimi'ut action In dovcloping the re* 

■ aoiiicri, of the country, and for the recognition 
. b\ i;overnini-iit of the luiccssity for a forward 
industrial policy . The extent and fonn 'Of 
• -Siati- asKisianec will donbtJess bo deterufined 
' b\ the j-efonned Govommeuts of the furore, ' 
liaxjiig the advice of the Industrial Coini^sslou 
bi'ioie ibcjn. and with due rcCorcncc ti) IippOrial 
iiiti*rest-s. 

CoBclodlng Note. 

The general principle kept in mind to' fitoi- 
ing tiiesc proposals has been tlio progrtesivo 
ivalisation wf responsible govummjBnt. '<Thn 
Mi raiigcmeiiA contemplated by tiioso proposala 
. :ir<i admittedly transitional. !^oy jim. to 
I he open to rwhlon. The propo^. .tiipia« 

I WB’ MW 
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BECEPTION IN THE COUNTRY. 


Thetecoplioii of tlic Bcporl in the coUnfiyoiii- 
)»ha<ti:dcd thi' cIcavLB^c bit-wuii the* Moilinitc 
and Extreme in Indian politic*^ which 

; liad developed nince I Tin -Mod* rate party 
welcomed the proix).'ah at Pbtrai, wi e und 
steUfeKinftnliket whil t advocntiiJir i haupis-. 
especially in the further Irb* rnli utUHi oi ihi- 
. Oovirnmtnt ol India. Tin K,\trijiii at 
tried to >tampi dethf country into tin' ri j* i-tion 
oi the Keport ns a whoh* ; when Ihi-^ proe« dim- 
was found to be impratstjeahle. sueli niudilica- 
tious were propo->('d a: v'oiild havi* ath eti d tlie 
principles on which the n port ua- ha id 


Sjieeial Srstiioii'- of tile Tsalloini! fon;.'!' 
ot the Moshni l-euiim wen In Id in Jioiuhay to 
, luitiMd r what action fthonld he taken on the 
i Ri port ; as the dillen iicifc iMtw'dJi the two 
i partie? Wen lundaint ntal, and then- va- no 
pro p* ct of eoinpromi' ( .thi ^Iiku rate*' as a body 
ahtintid ll)iriieI\iN liom tin ses>iuii id the 
; lul ■ nh f' lh idly h( lu in iionilmy *1 
foMj.re.'.s 111 llnir own. As the resolnlions 
iia ‘fd at 1 !um eonhnneis illiv trati tin- dinir- 
eiiei- Jjttwi n tin two parlii s they are given 
in tPtl and .••di et the then prex ailing tone ut 
Jiidian ] old ie'' 


NATIONAL CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS. 


TIic fTsi two resolul ion^- . wliieli the I'n 'iiii nl , 
Mt. Imam Syed Hasan, put to the iii^ 1 iiiuf iinln 
. the chair, were ■ — 

(1) That this Congress (endri-. it' iro-1 luval 
liomagc to HU Oriieion-' Majislx Hn- Ivjo:; 1 
Emperor. The Congres*' bn's leuioed nith *jr<* d ! 
KKUslaction ol tin*, reeeid. stiee..i.s(.^ oi ili« N'ln- ; 
in the war and sincrivly pra.x^ lor theii lailx } 
and decisive xictory and the lliial x indie, dion ot : 
the principles:' of freedom, juttice and ‘^i Itniet. i- 1 
minaiion. ! 

I?} Tliat IhU Congress n-alhiniv the 
principles of reform contained in Mie tesoluiions 
rolatiug +0 seh-governnienv mloptid hx the 
Indian INationnl Congress and the All India 
-Muslim JiouQUe ut J.uckiiow in ]'k‘eeijihei . I'.'in, 
and at Cialciitta in Hacemher. JM 7, and th*el;»n s | 
that nothing loss Hum selt-giueniim'iii within 
the Empire can sattsty the liuli.in jk ojile .md I \ 
rnubllug xbeiTi to tnke their right) ill idaer a-, a 
free and sclf-govcniing nation in tin* .ihiti*']i 
Commonwealth stn-ngtlum tin* eomieCtlim 
between Great lh'it;i1it and India. 


Mrs. Hesant moxed the tliinl 1 voPdjon, 
— **(a) Tluit this Congrei-S deelar^:'^ th:d llw 
peo^e ot India are tit Jor i^sponsihir <.o\f in- 
ment and repudiates the assumption to 
the contrary contained in the report on 
Indian constitutional reforms, t/d 'J'h>*'t> 
this (,anga*sb ontln'ly dls:iurei>s xvjth Hie joinAiu 
'- .cohUiincd ill the said reiiort Hint tin* jiruxiiin s 
' arc the domain in which the earlh-i si ejis .^)ionl<l 
' Jbcli^en towards tlic progressive leaUbation ol 
responsible Covcrnnieiit and that 1 he antiiority 
- Oft^c Covni'iiment ol India inessential juatlers 
-nilist rcmiiiii indisputable, jx'nding exi-HTleiu'f* 
of the c licet ol the elmges proiW'sed tj Or. 
• tntxo^ioed in the proxinces and this rongress 
Is of opinion that a similar and ‘'imuK, unions 
' sdwmce is indispensable both in the provinces 
sad the Government of India." 

PfBidit Goltornath Mlsta moved tin*, fourtii re- 
selutioii as follows : — The Government of India 
s))^t havb undivided adminisirativc authority 
111 mdtteisdbKsctly concerning iicacc,lraiuiuilliiy 
sod defence the country bUtAct to the lob 
]<nring: That the statute to oc p:i.ved by 
irllament should include the declaration 
rldhtn of the pdopla of India as 
„ cdtizoiis' — **(a) jhat all Indian subjects 
spd olUbv subjects uaturuUsud or 
.'0^. * 'V'-'.- 



r*-iij.ii 1 III India ,i'i hrfnri' ihc laWj and 

Hill -li.iiJ Im- iin iMinl nor .'I'lmiinstrai iw law 
in toil!- !•> Ill)' (‘oiiiiiiv wilt tin r substantive m* 
pro'N (iiirai oi a tb-'i rimmnli* e iiainre : (/) that 
MO Inrii m -nlut et ol Mis Maje-iv shall in* liable 
lo - iiib-i in libt H\ life, //lojH-rlx. nr in fin* iighfi 
m ,1- oi*!ilu>ii aiMlirii sp'ieli, or in respect of 
wiiliiij. I '.(vpl MM>li r *'( ni<-iiei- hy an oidinary 
o: iii-^le e. Mill a r*-^iilt. ol a laxvtui and 
op'ii lii.il, I evtiy liiiliMii subject shall 

be t n^ ii-led to 111 ai :u m*', ->ul)ii'et I o 1 la* i>irrcliusc 
ol a lie( 11''! . .1'. in toiai Mntaiii and that the 
siglil >lnIlnol lx t.iVeii aw.iy *<•.’* ve hv a sexiteime 
ol .III ordinal \ e<i*iM ol jtisMr*e ;((/)•( liat Ihi* ]>resi» 
^hall la ire< .Old no la i*iice nor s(‘ciirity I’.lmll be 
deiiiarun d i,jj Iln* leeisliaMo.'i o*. a jiress or a 
ii' w^paiN i ; Id ih.ii corporal punishment 
vli.ill not, be iiiUKlcd 011^ i^nv Indian seiving 
ill Hi** Maje*'t.\'s Aiiu> or X.'ixy. save niuir'r 
‘ouditionH applying •>(;iully lu ail utiur JSritish 
-id jeit- ' 


M* H,nna‘'X*anii .ix.ir. ol Mad'as, iiiovod:-— 
‘"Hu*' * oM.Tess K '•'.lonely ol opinion liiaf>ltl 6 
rs'..n(),ii 101 III* w> hare ol tiie Jiidiaii people 
th.it till Jiiiliaii li ’/ir'Iature nlioiild Imvc the 
'varn* in- .'"lue ol ! 'e:u autonomy uhich the 
>1*11 -gov i rmii'j (Joiiiinioii. Ol the empire ] O’iscss." 

The Hon. J'aiidit Ahidan Mohan Malaviya 
inovd -” '.rii il. Ihn t'ongiess upprcriatc's the 
raiiu -t aUemi»t on the j-art of tivi Right Hon. 
I'lo S'M- laiv ol State uwl Hi-s Excellency the 
\icciov to iiriugiiiide a svslom 01 rcsix>iisib]r 
gr'veriiiiu nl in Jiidia and uJiilc it recognisps that, 
some ol the jiropo'^als cuJihtituU* an advance on 
til-' piesciit conditions ill sonic directiouH it is 

of opinion that the proposals are disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory uml^iiggist-^ top 
tollowing moditic.atiuri as absolutely accessary to 
con''tiliit.e u substantial step towards rospouslble 
goxviTnneiit. --(I) That .1 sysls’iii ot reservod and 
traiuleiTi d subject*- , similar to that projmsed 
lor the ITovinces. shall be ado|»tcd ia the C(*n- 
tral Oovernment. (2) Tiiat the reserved subjects 
sliall be lorcigii alhiirs (excepting relations with 
the colonica and tlio dominions) and relations 
witn ijidian Ruling i rincessubjcct to the decla- 
ration of rights lu rcbolvtion No. 4, matters 
directly affecting the pc*acc, tranquility and the 
defence of the rouutiy. (3) I’hc allotmcntj^ 
requio'd for reserved subji:cts should be Uus 
first diaigc 011 the revenues. (4) The procedure 
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for t&e adcqptoi of the budget should be on the 
4tnes laid down lor the provincres. (5) All 
leglalatlon fball be by bills introduced Into the 
LeglBlatlvo Assembly provided that if, in the 
oase of reserved subjects, the letzislative council 
does not pass such measures as the Government 
may deem necessary, the Govemor'Gonerai in 
Oouncllmsy provide lor the same by regulations, 
such regulations to bo in force for one y«'ar, but 
;iiot to be renewed unless 40 jn't cent, ot tiic mom* 
bers of the Assembly rresent and voting are in 
.favour of them. (C) There ^hall be no Coiinril 
State but, if the. Council of State is to be 
constitnied, at least half of its total strength 
Bball consist of elected inriulN'rs, and that 
' proeedore by certification shall hr eonfined to 
the reserved subjects. (7) At least iiali the 
number of Executive couneillors (ii there be 
more than one) in cliarge ot resi rwcl subjects 
sbould be Indians. (8) The iiuiiiIk i- oi im^mhers 
of the legislative assemhiv should be raised to 
160, and the proportion ot the eleeted luembers 
should be four-tlfths. (tt) The j'rosident and 
the vlce*preBideiit of the legislatiivc ass(‘inbly 
should be elected by the assembly. (10) The 
Icfdslativo assembly should have ])owcr to make, 
or modify, its own ru1(‘.s of hiisiness, .and they 
shall not require the sanction of the Governor 
General. (11) There should be. an ohliaation to 
convene meetings of the Council and Assembly 
at stated intervals, or on the requisition of a 
certain proixirtioii oi meinbeis. ( 1 :2) A statutory 
giiarautee should l>c given that full Tes{)onsii>ie, 
goverumcni should be estabiislied in the. whole 
^ British India witliin a perital not exceeding 
' 15 years. 


it shall be open to the (Sovemmciit to ref^ithu. 
matter to the Ooveronent of India. ' 
Government of India may refer the matter tb - 
the Indian LejdHlature, and the ordinary pro- 
cedure shall follow. Ent if grand oomimiitem - 
are iustitntod, this Congress Is^ cgdulcnt that . 
not less than onc-lialf of the strenm shaE be 
elected by tlie Legislative Assemluy. 4. . The , ' 
protmrtion of eleett'd members in the LegtalaUve 
Council sliall be four-ilfths. 

Elections.—^*. \Micnever tlie Legislative ''. 
.Assembly, the Council of State, or the Legislative * 
Council is dissolved it shall be obligatoiy on'tho 
Governor-General or the Governor as uie case ' . 
may bts to order the necessary elccticms, and to 
re-siiniitiori the body dissolved within a ficiiod 
of throe mouths from the date of dissolution. 
(6) The Council rt India shall be abolished* and 
there shall be two Ticrmauent under-secretacies 
to assist the Secretary of State for India, ono 
of whom .<.hall ho an Inditin. (e) All changes 
in res))ect to tlic India office establishment 
shall l>c i^laced on the British estimates, fdl 
No financial or administrative powers In regard - 
to ri'served snbjcets should be tiansferred to 
tile rrovincial Governments until such time a.<i 
tliey are iimdc responsible In regard to 
I electorates, and until then the control m Bartta* 

' inc‘nt and tlie Secretary oi State should conUnue. 
(e: The committee to be app(dntcd>to examine 
and report on the nrcsent constitution of the 
( ’oiine.il ol India shall contain an adequate Indiaii 
element. T'liat there shall be no Brlvy Council 
instituted for India." 


k.' 


^ ^ ^ 1 Stirojini Naidn moved! **WoilicM 

Provtndal Goveniineiil.--(l)Tlicrohhould possessing the same qnaliflcatlons as are liM 
j no additional mcmla rs of the Lxecut^ve down lor man In any. part ol the scheme shall 
^Government without iwrtiolios. (U) I rom (he not be ciisqiialiiied on accoimt of sex.** 
f eommcnccmciit of tlie reformed councils, Gie 

" relations of the Governor to the ministers in The following resolutions were then passed 
' regard to the transferred subjects should be the ■ rru ^ « . « , . aw x i.*. 

same as t hat - obtaining in the Bclf-govcrniiig • i*' That this Congress is of opinion that tba 

dominions. (3) The status and salurv of tlie i Jir*>pOTtion ot annual l ecriiitroent to the Indian 
mlDlsters shall be thcsaiue asthat oltlie mem- - ^ml Service to bo made in India should ba 
beta of the Executive Council. (4) At least } ,PeT rent, to start with, such recruttment 
half the number of Executive Coxmeillors in : to Ik* by ojicii comiictitlon in India and by 
charge of reserved subjects (if there be more selection from persouB already appointed to the ^ 
than one) should be Indians. (5) The Imdgct i I rovJncjal Civil Sort !cc. 

, shall be under the control of the liCglslaturc , . ,, i* j « 

subject to the contribution to the Government i -tbij Congress places on rccora Iw deep 

. of India, and to the allotments required for the ; ^»«JPI»intnitmt at the altogctlier iuadequ^ 
ruservedsubieetB response made by the Government to the de* 

1 wi.si fuaf *1,,, i*«and for the grant of conimfsslimB to Indians in.. 


. peo^ are ripe for the introduction of full pro- 
vincial autonomy ilio Congress is yet prepared 
with a view* to facilitating tliu ijas.sagc of the 
. refonns. and to save the time which would 
ottierwisc be lost in controveTsv, to leave the 
' ' departments of Law, Police and Justice (prisons 
\ exceptod) in the hands of the Executive novum- 
' ment In all Provinces for a jicriod of six years. 

Executive and Judicial Departments must be 
- separated at once. 2. Tlie president and the 
vicejutesident should be elected by the Council- 
' B, Tnat the proposal to Institute a grand com. 
' ' nuttee shall be dropped. The Provincial Le- 
, gltlatlvD Council shall lefdslate in respect of all 
mattera within the jurisdiction of Provincial 
Gov^pment, including Law, Justice and Pohoe, 
Imt imerc the Government is not satisfied with 
the dedaion of the Ixigislotive Council In respect 
' of giatterarelattug to Xaw, Justice and Polioe^ 


be iinmediatnly taken so as to enable the grant 
to Indians at an early date of at least 26 per cent; < 
of the commissions in the army, the propQttion ’ 
to be increased to 50 per cent, within a peitod.; 
often years. 

(3) Tlic proportion of Mahomedaos in t|i0\ 

iK'gislativc Councils and the Legislative JUK - 
icmbly as laid down In the Congress l.ClMigia 
scheme must be maintained. . / (/< 

(4) That the question of provincial 

buttons to the Imperial Exchequer be retold"' 
to the Provincial Congress commlttpea IpT bP* 
niouB to be plasd before the nexti 
UelW. ^ 

(5) That as regaisb the 
on the qiiesti^ of the — 
from PiDvlnGlal f 
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to t]i» coraiiiitt( 0 . ii :iu\\ror Ihi^ roii^ idt ruficii 
of rosrrvcd aial imr« «<'iv«'rl »I( partriiorl,', lliiri 
ConcrviiH is ol oi»niioii that IJic i>TiTu-ipl;* s-rl 
forth In Iho aho'V ri-solmiori sl.fUiki api^'y 
nwUAis inniandis to I’nc formation oi tlie >.aul 
coniTL-ittcc. ^ 

(6> l'hiit,‘’^ofaT a?. Hip rpi 'Ktion of dcUriiiii.inc 
the franchise and tli-* con'-titMnuMpj- and tin- 
composition ot th( A. seii hiii " 

concerijfd, Ihli' foinm’-'- is ol orti.':>*>n 1 'mil. in- 
stead of bein'; bit to bi* dt all A\i11i bv eoin- 
mittops, it slionlil lu- deci'led i‘V t’n- lion e ol 
Common^ and lx im-ornoiati d lu tin '-fatim to 
bo framed lor the eon- t*t.ilion oi the JiidiMi 
Oovornmout. 


(7) This (kiiign ss condeuiiis the recomnipiula- 
I tion oi the lloM’latfc (.'omTnlttei' vlucb il given 
i-Peet to will int*'iTere with the lendamental 
' ri"id-- ol the IncliMii pi ople and Jii.pidc the 
I h«*aliliy j-'rowtli ol jinlilie opinion. 

j Thai, till* I’re-iii 'lit oi the Spc( i.i! Con- 

isifiss, the rre.-iidt lit ol the Congress tor the 
y. ;.r end the lion. ]\Ir. (J. if. Tlhmvri. l>t;wun 
Itdiahr b. Ki'^exa Pilhi! iinil .Mr. C. T. Ihinm- 
VmiI-, the Ci MiTJiI Seeretaries ol tlie. 
tlon/r* . I - 1 .wisliliitef! a eoironiftee otsek-idion 
lor V.ie p«jrps)-.e oi scleetiiig the meniberH of 
ih. Conur's" ih priaiioii to piocetil to England 
to ^iie-.* t tioML'.'crjy vicAv.-. Oil tlic Erltisb 
d<-n:oiT;!<y. 


MOSi.Eii5 LEAGUE RE^^0LL^TI0NS. 


Ti>p Tiri’t resoinlion piopo-eil I y .he Pi . - hi * * 
of the. ;M'>';li-in j.i laii .t ^ - ‘ne- , 

.AIMiidhi Sin lim Le.v.^'if fnnii i i‘‘ ^e(» \ b‘\. 5 
homage to His .^^a]l‘-ly Mie Uine-l pok iuI and ' 
asMim-s the llovpiniui nt ol ib' 
continih d loj’-'lty oi tlx Mi’ lim i-ni.ih'i.jiiiy 
of India throughout t hi- p’-. -i p erl i . 

The IVesidi iit in 'ct • .i.jio - <l - - ! ‘m A»i-»!ii’.i - _ 
MusUi’i be.ii/iin ri-aJi'ii'p t!’- n. • - 

form eontaiind in tin- r. '-c liil n-' - c l.ilie* to 
seir-g0Veriiii'n*nt .nlooi- d in t.h* .i e* e.’iai- \.i - 
at Liickninv and ra)*"iil \ ea'! d- i l.io ^ iha* th. - 

grant of -ell-gov Tumult V. n ein viMj'-i- 

nsentlal 1 0-^1 renv.th. ii III b.i'i.’.lt lni<n!M'_i :id 
ml India rind aNo 1'' ati-iy tie I- }.'di:ii 
spiratioij-i ol tlie Jndi.ei jiiipi -. 

Tlie toll', M III" r. yoiVitiv^ii- v i" td-o p’. • <i 
frotti tile elieir and eai-io d . 

mie AIMndhi Ml'- bin -'n 4 

phatic pivV'st t Ihe iiis/.nu •* i 

ill the Jb ]Kir:. on India. 1 < utiMi al ib hhpi 
th.at llie I’eoi’le oi India .lU- iP'hi to: ii 
siblc govcTiinu-iil. 

The AlMi.di.i Madia. 1/ :e.tae I - .-b. d 1 '..' • 
the, ah’eiiee 01 sjau o. the d I* .-ah • t*l 

thi: commmiity fr.i.i I hi- Sp. u.-.l :i*.i oi the 

T^eague ae 1 ouce ai'dj. j/iit«(,n ’-('-o'd it-^ le*-- 
iKctful bn.', •ir-u piot •'1 aiMind il: ii (onJia'-’ d 
iaCMTCeration tii spit'- ol Mn n n*- 'kI 1 - 1 1 

the comimiiiity lor thi ir r. lea e. ^ 

The All-Tiidiii TViii-lim J.i ainie one* ii.*- ! 

phap.ises tlie impi’iiaiice ei ma'diig dee p;o\- . 
sions for an aderiiial > and .n p.iiate r.-iv--. iida- ^ 
tion o; Ibe Mii'Sidieaim on idi -1 b-govi rniiig : 
institutions which will be coii.-lilnb d on tin- ui- i 
auguration of the j’ropo-ed conslitntloii:d ; 
reforms. j 

That the All India ATn-^lira Leapaie is of ' 
opinion thiit il. is es--'. nti.il for Uie ^y^ Ih'vi of the , 
Indian people that the Indian l.^ gi.-iatiirp shonid 1 
have the .sanio iivedom in liscal iriatter.s a.-- ar.* 1 
enjoyed by the svlf-govc ruing demiuions of the I 
Empire. 

Modifications Suggested.- The TIononrablo 
Sved Vazir IJasan moved the l^lowiiig resolii- 
tibhs; — Tlie AlMiidia Muslim an'ij*nis 

that the introduction of asysto.m ol JlesiKmsibli* 
Oovernment should proceed ?ininltimcoiisIy in 
the .Central as well as the Provincial Govern* 
mem* AlMiidJa MuHlim Lci^pie while 

aij 


a\ 4 till- Ihnoii on Liidinii Constiiiitional 

Ii. lorn.- a-. JIM e;:”!- -f alfi-mjit to liberalize 
iialMM ]f<>l:li<'id iie'l itsitinie- and riTognisr'ng 
II;. d -'..ui i»s <h' pM .,10 III. constiMiti-d an ad* 
A.iijpi- tfi' Hi. pic-i 'll eoediljuns in some dircc* 
’ion ,1 Ii <iiiii ion tlie.t Ihe n eominendathms 
.’s a iil.i.J UM iiM-..b-laejoi-v and regrets that 
in- < I't :n • to appreeiule the peculiar 

e.j li.Mio* Hu- Mu- "Imaie tii India and ciinces 
.1 w.i’ii ei \;n|...lhy with Ih- ir iiitere'-l.s. 

Tin T.. .-um i ii-iH.i. r ol opbiioTi that the fol- 
loViM* 1 , odif'.-.dio'i and ehau'.'' -i- in the propo.sals 
are 04 '• -.‘IV to r. mb r Use sein me ol lelornw a 

' iih C>.t:ii I ' I p towaids Jb fepon*-ibk‘ (loA'ern* 
I..' e.’ '1 h • |'!i I c! ; iou ol Ike Mn-a.-ihrian in the 

r’i.!\ olid the b-'Jsbiixe Coniicils as laid 
00 " I. . 1 * t’lu l.'-:eaie Scheme must be 

•sianil 01 1 'I ' 111 . nesi-m-4 o; control that Par* 
Ii.Mi‘' ii; M.iil s. 4-iii.i-v o? sb'de I x.-rcbo over 
till! 511 .ih.iii*- -iejiilii be j'l l.ixeil as subjects are. 
iKMei. 'leu io ]» 5| iii.ir loriiu'l, irom time to 
Mv'i.-. .i.'d i.M th' 4-> , OL ii-i lAid Biibiects, the 
.'lit eoiitiol ol Varliament 

. i-.i ‘.'e- •( ri (iii \ 41 : .'-l.'de slhiukl not be snbsti- 

'n' •; 1 \ Ms- eoiiiMi! o! tin- <:o\4 rnuK-rit ol India 
i* l.fi.u.- till ( :r>A. i . 11 - n Ilf, 01 India is not made 
ii.ib !' po.i'ine tt. ilic ]i4 ople. The Council 
o! i;-il ’ l.o’ild III- jibrjlisiii d ard the &ccrctuTy 
Cl! ,‘ t 1, 4- ,-i --s-T' d l»\ tw o liiidcT-socrc- 

ijtii I’l.i (51 AvJioi I lio'ild always be an Indian. 
Tk' ■ bd'ji I'-.iHi't e'u’v/ej- ol the India OfVee 
iui! Id b( pl-'i-i-f) on Ihe 1 iritis] I estimates. The 
(’ni. Midi - 1 to be iij)|)(iinU(l to examine and rc- 
i.„5r 0:1 fli4‘ iTi -dit con-tilntion ol the (ouneil 
bi India • l oiild ronlasn an adequate Indian 
-l.ni'iit, lb. Mo’iU “ flood (loveriiim lit '■ in 
n e4i.::ni' lid.-d on 5 of the Jlcnort slionld bo 
i-ilher eli-jii l\ .Iclim d or deleted! There should 
bi- no l’ri\:* Conneillor India. Ttie IndLiii cic- 
uniitjn the I’xu-utive Council of the Governor 
tb-iic’-d should not be less than hall oi tho 
turvi nninber ol members. In making such 
iip|H)intnu nts tlie claims of the Aiussnlniaus 
should be borne in mind. 

j Power may be taken for the appointment ol 
■ Until T-^-ci'i tarir** luit the majority ot these 
.ditAiM be apT>4jintt d iroiii umongst the elected 
nn mbeis of the Ijegifelaiivc Assembly. 'I’he total 
.strt'iigth of the TA"gislatm\ Assembly should be 
1 -50, ol 'vhom foiir-Hfths should be elected. Tho 
President and Vice-Prc'Bident of the l.egLslatlve 
Assembly should be elected by the ABsembly. 
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Tlio Cbuncil of luav be Tciainud provided 
that a systeiu of rctscrvcd and tiausforrcd HUb- 
jects Bimilor to that pj'Oj>Oi>(-d lor tiio Proviucrs 
is adopted for thu Jsiilral liovernuu nt and tlwt 
In the legislature' of India the certiticaio oi tin 
Govcrnor-Cioiierul-in-CouiK'il should not ajiply 
except to certain ivscrvtd subjects lt<-i\'inalti r 
inentioDtid. Tin* Jbbcrvrd MibiLct.^ sliould be 
confined to the Army, the Navy, l-’oioir^ii and 
Political relations I'et.ween the (Aovenmuiit ol 
India and oUier i)ovv( rs i xerpting r* latioiiA with 
the Colonies and Dotriinions, ineliidiie' tin dec- 
laration of war and enb-ritej; into tre.itie^ ai.d 
matters directly alleetiiii; llie peace, liaiuinilil \ 
and HOlety oi the eoiuitry. 

Governor Generurs Powers.— lu tf..- 
Coiiiidl oi State h.dl tin- iiieinhi i idiali in 
elected, Oi)t:-Miiid of tin* « leelul jik iiiber's In ii.‘j 
Mussalinaus to be elected by ^lu-iJin coii-tiiii- 
cueies. 

'J'ht* certiKeale of Ih" t^ovi rnoi-ie tu 'aKhonJd 
nob apply to mattei< otln •• (bni! r.'^i ixeil sub- 
jects and only in e:iM d'rielly albeJnin (lx 
peace, tranquility and ^:^lef^ ol lln* eoiintiy. 
if the G0VerM0l-(b'neral dl,ssOi\e6 (lie 
tive Assembly he shall ^mumoii :iir*‘sh V'seiublj 
within Uu'cc muntiih ui :<ueli uis.-eiutio!i. 


Tile Li'glslaUve Council shall consist of four- 
lltttis elected and onc*iiltli nominated members. 
The liOgislative Connell shall elect its own 
Pfisidcnt and Vice-J»rtsident, The re-tiansfcr 
of transK-rred subjects to tlie li:it oi rescifcd 
subjects in ease, ol mal-adinluistrutloxi sliall 
only tain' place wiili the sanction of the Parlia- 
iiicjit. The li« e Council sliall have the ■ 
riuhtto vote the salury of mhiisters live years 
alter tlie drst Council. 

The. staiU'i of Ajmer-liTrrwara and ‘Delhi 
ritonid Ih' ih.tt ol a Jb pillar ihovince and that 
pfiieibn ^<iM ninn id. mid elfeetive contiolin the 
.iJiair- oi Lbe lui’id go vernmcitl should be granted 
to tin ir jn ojile. 

Thi pe'ceiitagcs ol iveniitment in India of flic 
IiiifilH- -iivU-.s-s, iiieliidin«j; the Indian Civil 
N-i\ief, ^I'onJ.l bi'iijii vith 50 per. cent, and 
:ijcii.i'-is by JA ptT einl. annually* until the 
lK»-ition i'. 1 1 ' viewed by the Commission. Th^ 
bea.j;iie (/bject.^ to tile time scale Ol promotion 
t out in r>‘(oiiiin( ndatiou No. 08 ol tiic Kejxn't. 
Ail pi i‘ii.licr reeiuited in lingiaml or India 
' lioiiM n ei iM- jiay. No allowanccfe to bu 
euinli d to )K r> onsri'cruited III Europe for ser- 
\:e«> in India or to tho-e reciuJtcd in India lor 

•iiTViei ill Eiiidpe. 


The Oovcrnor-CeiM ijibni-Couneil ami imi Itx* 
Governor- tiene rill aloiu- iliouUl have Inc powi i 
to pass ordiiiunees. Tlii- I’.udyt t m the Li *. e- 
latlvo Assriiibl> sJmuld inliow ilx aim pioi 
dure ns the I'lovimu! l.ixlji t nntljU> -itmlttiiilts 
Iteserved Siihied.-^ to im'lndi oiil\ I siw, i 

and Police, (cm-* pi. pii.-'Oi: ) .mil I In »< iiuiil 1 I r 
li coiiiplele sepiiiation oi .Uuiieial wti.d L\( « nii\< 
tunctioiis at onee. 

The .status and hal.iiv oJ the .Mi-n li i- . Inili 
be the same as iiiut uj the ni« inbei " oi ( In J ■ 
cutive Council. * 

Complete Provincial autonomy b> 
by terms of the. slaGde Avillibi six yeait. Noed- 
dltional members slxili be u(.'poijitvd uitluxil 
p^folios. The Jicngue di.Migiee.s villi (iif 
recomuiendiition that ndditioiial niemlx r ci 
members, may be ajijioinled to thi; J'iomjk .:l 
Jfxecutivt! Ctouneiis by tin* (Joxeiiior Jroin ainoie_" 
Ids senior ollleialb 'or jiUijMi.-es oi eonhWftjimii 
and advice only. 'I’lie (•'uvenior ."linJl not h.i'< 
])OWer to summon either |kiiI of bis eoiim-il 
Bejiaratoly. Power in!i.v be l.ikeii to appoii.i 
Uuder-scen taries jirovidid tinit the iiiulei- 
fiocrotaiies so appointed sliull be from among tin 
elected members ot the Legisiutive Council 


'Ilx Ail ie.dia .Mii'-Iim J^engiie autliorisep (im 
(^Miiieil or (lie iicngiie to take steps to send a 
di'piiietmo It) i-jiyliiMi at nil early date to work 
tonioiiiily With the Conniess deputation in the 
msdUi Ol lejonns in aeeoi dance with the piin- 
eijvb-.^ im oipoialt d in the resolutions imseid, 
in till" .<-[•« • i.’iJ ^^e^.•<(on ol the All-India Alnslirti 
Jiingu- mill to Nceuie foi Ihc AMussaliuiuis 
iiidia dm ii euunii ion ol llieir rights ioreimbllnw 
ilu-ui to 1.1 ke t-lieii plop^■^ place in the relormed 
jioJitie.il eoiihtitiition oi tiiC country. 

'I’he All-India Jdiislirn League wliilr generally 
eoiideUii'ing the (‘oiicluslons arrived at by the 
JRowlaft Committee, iveords ils^ cmxdiatic 
piotest against IJie a.->pi i -.ions east in the report 
on tile loyalty ot the Aliusalinan conununity 
and bav/agiegaid lotlie method of in vestlgatlni] 
adopted, declare." it." eoiivieliou tliat the conclu- 
sion-" ani\ed at by the eommittec regarding 
till- lAi. (iiiee of a sediliuu.- movement In the 
*‘inmm'i»i!y aie.anol. coiieel. The League 
iintlx 1 l iuphatieally di-claieb that it c.umot nc* 
Cl jitilie r«-iiiaik> oi tlx .".'dd eommittee regarding 
opu Ol Mx'i r'hpi-oti dleader.s ol llie cominunity 
iiali-s and nutiJ the iiiaterialH on wiiich the 
(oMiiiiittee piolei.s to base their conclusion 
an tcbtcd iu a cuuit ol law. 


MODEBATE CONFEBENCE RESOLUTIONS. 

The followlnB rpsoliilions witc ibi-mmI ut flu- ; tiuos and fervnitly hopes that ‘the will 
Spi'Cial Moderate Conlereiice hold in IJonibay » oon end in the coiuplete triumph ol the ideals 
In November . — ■ lur which the Allied rowers were compelled to 

"Tills Conterence oilers its loyal homage to ■ iinslicnth their tword, and c.\pr('sse$ its dotcr- 
the throne and person ol His Alajesl y fin' King ‘ imnallon to eiisuTc Hint until the iinal vll^ry 
lihupet , id expresses its giatiticatioii at till ib won, India will continue to render to Gov'crB^ 
announcement by His Maje.sly ot tin; intended ment unstint^sdly and whole-heartedly wimtevcir 
Visit of His Jloyal Highiu'ss tiie Eriiiee oJ v\ ales assistanee and service she pan in the successful 
to India, where the ConlereiTr is coiitideiit. a , x)rosecution of the war." 
warm and enthusiastic tveleuinc a»sun'dl> 4 

aw'oit him/’ j 3lao HnhiUwr H. N. Mndholkor, of Aznmotf. 

“This Conference rejoices at the decisivilv ■ moved. — “ This Conterence cordially welcomes 
hopeful turn which t-lic great war has taken j the roioriii« proposals of tiie 8ceretaiy 4»f 
A favour of Gaut Ilritain and her gallant | 8tate and the viceroy, of India as couBtitutiag 
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• ft dlBtlnet advance on jirescnt conditions both 
as zegatds the Government oC India and the 
Pnyvin«*ial Governments and also a real and 
inbstantfal step towards the pFOScrcsslve realisa- 
tion of ‘’respon-^lbie povernmrnt* In the 
j^vinolal Governments in due fullllment of the 
terms of the announcement of August 20» 

As SIM* this Conferenee accords its hearty 
support to those proposals and, while siigf;estiny 
^ necessary modittcations and Iniprovemeiit^ 

' therein, expresses its grateful appreciation ol 
the earnest effort ol »Ir. Moniiigii and l.ord 
Chelmslord to start the country on a cai^ i r 
of genuine and lasting progress towards the 
promised goal. 

* Sir Hormusji A. Wads'a moved : — * Tliis 
Gonferenpe regards all attempts nt the eon- 
demnatlon or rejection ol th» retcrin bclieme i 
as a whole as lll*advised and, in partienhir ■ 
protests emphatically against tlie reaetionarj' . 
attitude assumed towards it by the lMdO'Briti>li ■ 
Association and some European iiiWdic bodies j 
in tills country wlueli is c«*rlsiin to prodiiee it , 
swocossfully persisted in, a>i estreinely uudetir- j 
able state of feeling bc'tweeii Engl.'ind iind Jnd'a I 
, and Imperil the cause of orJen d l)rogr^•^s in tin*- j 
country. This Conferpuce. then'iore. mo,-.i . 
earnestly urges Ills M.mJcsIv's (Jovt niiueiit :nid 1 
Parliament of the United k'iimdoni togiNeellerl 
to the provisions ol the scheme and tie- -iigg*-'- 
tions ol its supporters in regard f hereto :ib eailj 
as possible by snitahlc 1 egi-slatiou. “ 

The Ckivernment of India.— 'I'he lion. 
Mr. 0. Y. Cliliitauiani moved — (n) 'Ihi^ 
Conference, while making due allowance toi 
the necessities or drawl -acks of a liansitioiuil 
scheme, urges that having regard to the 
terms of the aunouaeeiiieut ol A|fgn'~t 
1917, and in order that the progiv-** ol in Ira 
towards the goal of a self-governing 1, in !'•<• 
British Empire may be laeililattd and nui 
unduly deiaj'ed or hampered. Jib also with a view 
to avoid the untoward couseiiUeiiei;.'. ol a legi-- 
If^ure containing a substantially elected ix)pnlni 
element being allowed merely to indulge in 
criticism imcliecUcd by ivsiionsibility, it is 
essential that ilio princifTC of *’ resixinsible 
government ” should be introduced also in the 
Government of India, siieultancoiisly with a 
similar form in the Provinces. 'J’lieri' shouhi 
therefore, bo a division of funcUous in ihe 
Central Government into * reserved ' and 

• transferred ' as a part of the present instal- 
ment of reforms and the Gommltteo on division 
of functions should be instruct’d to investigate 
the subjects and maki’ rocommeiidntions. 

' (6) While, as BUggesU?d above, some mea<>ure 
of transfer of power to tlic Indian Legislature 
should be introduced at the commencement, 
provision should be made for luture progress 
towards complete responsible government oi the 
Government of India by specifically authorising 
the proposed periodic Commissions to inquire 
^ Into the matter and to recommend to Parliament 
BUidi further advance as may be deemed neces- 
tftiy or desirable in that belialf. (e) This Con- 
fexence recommends that the fsomposltlon of 
^ Council of ^tato should be so altered as to 
emstiio that one-half of its total strength shall 
.. oooilst of elected members, (d) This Gonfeience 
ttaCK^thatlcg^liltlou of an exceptional cliaracter 


I liaving the effect of curtailing ordinary rights 
such as the freedom of the press and p^io 
meetings and o|)cn judicial trial, should not ho 
I carried tlu-ough the Council of i^tatc alone, or 
I ill spite of tlie declared opinion ol the legislative 
I A'isi’iiilily of India, except In a tiniu of war or 
I internal disiULlaiiee, without tlie approval 
j Of the Select i'ommlttcc of tlie House of Com- 
j mens proposed to be set up under the scheme, 
! unfi ss siichl('gi'«I:]tioD is of a temporary ehniac- 
! ter and liinileil to a period of one year only 
; the seid legislation being in any case mami 
' renewable wilhout biich apfiroval in the last re- 
J sort, (e) The poivcr of ci'rtilication given to the 
Govcriinr-Geiii'i.nl should be limited to matters 
iiivolvii. ; the defence of the country, feueign 
and piilitieal n lutions, and peace and order and 
should not be extended to ‘'good government** 
genenilly or * sound liiiaiieijil admluistmtion.** 
(/» rile Indian cli iiu iit in the Executive Govern- 
ment ol Indi-a sliould he onedialf of the total 
iiiiinber ot meinU-r.s ol that (ioveniinent. 

Tln‘ JTon. Sir Faziilbhoy riirrimblioy moved : 
“Sjiving sneh eqnnl and equitablu Imperial 
ohligation^a; nuiy \u' .ngreed upon as resting on 
:ill inils of tile Empire, the Government of 
acting iind. r th^* conirol oi tJie Legisla- 
i III-’, 'honld . njov ihe same power of regulating 
the fiscal policy of India as Mi*‘ Govern- 
lUenU 01 the sell-euverning Dominions enjoy 
of rc gulal iug tin ir li? cul iiolicy,” 

Provincial Reforms.— llie Hon. Mr. V. 8. 
Slirhilva'^ Miistri — •"(1) («) The status and 
eTnoluhionts of ministers f-hould he identical 
with thO'C ot executive couiicillors, and tlie 
Governor should not have greater power of 
conirol over tli-.m than over the latter, (fr) 
Whsiti v( r ])mver may be glv(‘n to tlu’ Govtimor- 
! if|.r Mipeil tointerJi’re wifli the decisions of tlio 
1 i.'.ui and mini.sters on the ground of their 
I {: > ihli' 1 11. (;ts on the administration of the re* 
sri\. d -.ubject ', eorres ponding power should be 
giviii to the (Jo' rnor .Tiid niinieters in respect 
01 deei-ions 01 the Covernor'in-Councilatfectiiig ' 
dii.e.l or indirect ly the iMlininistnitioii of ttio 
uraii-i' iTod KUbj-el-. (r) 'Hie i:iotM)sa.l to appoint 
an aiMitional nieuibLr or members, from among 
the senior officials, ivitliout portfollo.s and with- 
out Vote, for purposes of consultation and advice 
only, but us members of the executive govern- 
ment ill the provinces should be dropped, (di 
II. ads of Provincial Govt^rnments in the major 
rroviitccK should ordinarily be selected from we 
ranks of public men In the United B^gdom. 
(e) ICo aduiiulstratlvc control over subjects 
vesb'd In rrovincial Governments should be 
'‘reserved** In the Central Government, parti- 
cularly in rcsiKJCt of *' transferred ** heads, (f) 
Tlie Government of India should have no powoc 
to make a supplementary levy upon the province; 
they may only take loans from the latter on 
ocewsiona of emergency. (2) I’liis Conference 
lecunffucnds that the large.st possible iiamter 
of subjects should be included in the “transfer- 
red *’ Ih't In every province as the progress and 
conditions of each province may justify and that 
none mentioned in the illustrative list Ho. 11 
apiionded to the report should , as far as posBiUef 
be “reserved **in any province." 

Prof. H. G. Limaye, of Poona, moved (a) 
**The Franchise should he as wide and the 
composition of the Legislative Council should 
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AS liberal as olicumstniiccs may admit in 
iSSch Province, the number of 
' of the general territorial electoratos 
in ©vcrv case at not less than onc-hidt of the 
whole ^uncil. (ft) The cb cted c l^imeiit in the 
Proidn^ H‘,«l-bitive Councils should bt: 


The following resolution was Wt Ircwi tije 
clialr: — ^“This Couferonco, while Mpeir^iy 
approving of the pro^sols embodied in wo , 
lie port regarding the India Offi^ *md ^ 

military control, urges (o) lhat the Bow*' 
»istr.Uve, control of ParUM 


■ M. i.!... Pwi\inecs. (c) i lary of State should continue 

tut‘ control of thi^ Icgislatiiro on tiic spotis Bhl> 
<tituted for the present Parliamoutary control, 
(ft) Tliat Indian opinion should be ropiesented 
(in the Oomiuitt.je apiioiiitcd to rei^rt upOT the 
(irgaiusaUon oi tlic India Ollicc and the evidence 
oi Indian witiiessrs invited, (c) Ptot at l^t 
311*1 jor ])art of the cost of the India 


irt*iea8t*lir*thc more advanc-'d i*ro\ ine‘‘s. (<•) 

*1*116 Ptaiichise should be so bioad .lud ^ 
taratea so devised as to “etuiv to allclahses oj 
tax-navers tiieir dm* repre. «<‘ntatioii by cli'Ctioii, 
andtheinten-sts ol tliosi* cominiinitifs m -’'[•‘dra.s 

and fiombay, liccean and clsewhiif* mIm) at 
'Dresent demand siKTial electoral prob-H ion 

' toiCoroSTuniti" i l"‘‘s.,!I!iVl,,iting rii.to“SrofS>r|ho 

forthOi.c rom n * n-on'^.t iitatioii in r\( jy I o! r.irlianu nt /)Vi*r the o (fairs of India, It 
bf" In the imiiwitlOMs men- | eltonid In- » mere advisory body wjtbltsstrw^ 
tiS. Wthc idorJu d^v tlv Oonen ss | redued to 8 members, lour ol whom ehould be 

^ the Masllm Uaaue at tJiekiimv in j ludnms. 

(•) In till) case ol any ‘“n 


Dcpuiation to England.— Mr. N. M. 

Satiiarl.h loovfd tin; (‘h^veuth and last resolution 
.w tollonv .— ** ((t) 'Wiis Conference appoints 
a Coininitt. 0 consihting of the follo^vinB jpaitle- 
m(ii, with T‘'OW(*r to add to their number to 
.s(‘li'Ct a d' ]’Ulal.ion to prociMd to JSngland 
at a tinn* to In* d -t' riui»n'fl by the Committoc In 
conanltaiion >vith tin* llritlsh Coinmittff* of tho 


miy • is; de emed 
at present necessary, pailicipation in -lU un u» ml 
terntorial chiCtorates whi tln r us '«ti rs or 
candtdHtes, should not be p,"rniitU*cl. ^ 
shall be loit to the option ol an ludivldnal 
telongingtoa community whiHiii^ 

reprcfientation to enrol him I 1 a a \ o ^ ^ consiniuucMi wim iim- tjunwauunf «* ««« 

Inthpfieueral orthe comm.inalciiaciat.. ^ luij.an National Congnss, to urge on Britibh 

Afliai* ProDOSOlS.— 'Ih(* Ilou’ble Mr. B. S. state'.nu n, mrinix rs oJ botii JTonscs oi Pwli^ 
•irSttAt of Pwna, moved — 1 m. nt, p(3litle:il u^soeiatioiis, the pross ^d the 

Eamat, oi loo , ' iiriUfsh public g *iu*rallv, tin* wisdom and neccB- 

I(o)It8houldbcpTOVidi*d thatwhen a Uimini snpivirtins th.* Montagii-ChcImBford 

iilB dlsBolV(*d by the Covi rnor, a liv-h el* (Mi(» j ,.,.^*0^,^ sch* nn- and giviiig legislntive clfect to 
luld be held and tin* new Coniu'il summoiK d inodifieatioiiR and 

*1 — v,h..-«,rtTifh..iLit.(n th(* dis'.oiniH'ji. , lormulatcd or 

siigg ‘.‘•ted in tli'j lorigoing resolutions, (ft) 
The saul<’onnnitt(‘e, with power to add to their 
nuuils'r .hliould also taKe steps to form u.pro|)erly 
eoii-^titiited periiianeiit oi^auit.utioii Ol tho 
IKirtv wiUi brnnclies in tin* various I*rovince8 
M'ith' a view (1) to do sustained work for the 
SKilifcical proiinss and the moral and material 
\vt iiare ol the pi'ople. (-) to cive combined 
Bcnetnc comes mtu ui.»v «•— " ■ 'Xprission Iroin time to time to tho conslderc'd 

BUlMeaucnt periodic Commission should be ap- i opinion oS the i»aif y pn matUrs of public intercBt 
. A, ,1 rvwTAwir v-firs.. (r) i.ie |... i„ i II tfimi -and educate PUblic ouinion 


(Miuiuld. DC neiu ««»* wi.. , -r,-" - 

^^not later than four months after the dissolnlien 
(ft) Some provision should be made 
anpolatnicnt and co-option of tin.iiilm 
fnC on the periodic Comnussions propoM d 
to be appointed every ten or and it 

Bhould further be provided that the 1?****’^ 

Commission shall come to India and Miinnit ii,'. 
TOoSSSutotlons to Parliament tin* < \pn \ 

tiliid Ix*giBiative Council alter the Ib loi m 
: comes into operation and that evii> 
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'' '=!l3io following recoid of the caily work of 
' ^ Oongress 1 b written by tlio Hon. Sir Blnriiah 
WaiCha: — Xhe^ngicBB was practically founded 
' In 1885 by theHate Mr. Allan Octavijin Hume, a 
retired iceinber of the Indian Ci'vil Service, 

S d the son of the dlstioguiBlicd Joseph Hume, 
whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
BetieDChmoit and Uefonu in tlio House of 
OommooDB in the tortles or iifrics. Mr. Huiue had 
a distingolshod career in the service. In his 
monger days when Collector and Magistrate at ; 
.Stawah, he bad rendered invaluable service in | 
qaelllng the Mutiny in its incipient stage. For { 
iliiB service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare lionour in those days for a 
young Anc^-Indiao Civil Servant. Ho retired 
the service hi 1883 after having honour* | 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of ttic (Jlovom* 
ment of India. The policy of I^ord ]^ytton*s| 
Government (1876-80) had aroused discouteiii 
In the country. The imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled for iKistilitics with 
the Amir Sherc All of Afghanistan wliich culmi- 
nated in the Second Afghan War wore ilit' 
snbicct of much advcieo criticism amorg tlu' 

' iTtOBt moderate but enliglitencAl Indians in all 
porta of the country. It was recognised in all 
quarters that the people sliould organise tlumi- 
■ Mves by way of a conference to ventilate their 
grievances. Oorrospondence was iiassiiig unuiiig 
tito Lidhm loaders of thought in the didcrcut 
provinces as to the formation of such a con- 
ference on a sound and permanent fooling. 
The vlcoioyalty of Txird Itipoii .(1880-84) 

e ve the necessary stimulus and encouragement.. 

ins by* 1888, wheu Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
of the Oonferonce had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genuine support of irony 
Bteriing friends of India in Parliament, especially 
John Bright and Mr. Stagg. Mr. Hume had 
b8iBD a went but watchfi# observer of events 
and tsH that he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to amelioiate the social, econoinicul and iioliti- 
eal condition of the ladians. lie was in CLohc 
, eominimicatlon with the leaders in various 
ptortnees. Here it may alw be worth while 
xecordlng the fact that during the preliminary 
gtage of the inception of the Congress, Mr. 

' Sume, who had retired to Simla, hod hod the 
^ Qpportnnity of consulting Lord Huffcrln on 
tfiB sttbjeot and it is a fact that His Lordship 
W8B at one with the object and greatly encour- 
Bit. Hnme in his mission. Subsequently 
Ster 1888 Hie Lordshipjfor reasons of his own, 

. wilob have never been autboritatlvely declared, 

" gbpae to assume a bostlle attitude towaids the 
nlsatlon but It was effectually met by the 
eh which Mr. George rule made in XBecember 
I at toe OongresB of Allahabad. 

Vf! Has to fonrnlate 

gtaomie of a first meeting In Poona 
Ftlie Mtoe waa toe seat of great poUtleal 
, Xto .Cbristmaa week of 1885 wm 
' |lei;^toa jiiaagiBatloa of th^ 


fercncc. Unfortunatdy, when the piepora^ 
tiona were being made cholera broke out in the 
Oily of Poona and It was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates them' Accordingly tlir scat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary ccrefnrics, Messrs. Pherozeshto 
M. Mchtn, Kashinatli Trimbuk Tclang and 
l>ii!slia Edaiji Wacha. It waa at the same time 
lesolvcd to christen it. ** The Indian National 
Congivsp '* ha\mg regard to the fact that Its 
principai aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all Lidia. So many miBleading 
hiatcmerits wore made during the earliest 
years of tlic Congross os to its aims and objects 
tliat it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a speech 
he made at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourih Congress at th^ 
centre. Firstly, he prefaced his cnumoiation 
of the objects by stating that ** no movement In 
mtitlcm historical times has ever acquired. In 
so short a {leriod, such an appreciable bold on 
the minds of India, none tiaa over promised 
such wide rnacliiiig and beneficent results.”* 
Further on, it was observed tliat **tlie Congress 
moveincnt is only one outcome, though at 
the moment the most prominent and tangible, 
of the luboum of a body of cultured men, 
mostly boni natives of India, who some years 
ago banded themselves together, to labour ‘ 
sih'iitly for the good of India.*' As to tbs.^ 
fuiidamcntal principles of the CVmgiess they ^ 
are : — 

Fintlif, the fusion into one national whole of 
all ilie (lilfemit and diftcordant elements th at 
constitute the population of India i 

SeMndly, the grailual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of ^ 
nation thus evolved ; and. 

Thirdly^ the consolidation of union betweoi 
EnglarMi and India by securing the modlfloi* 
rioii oi sueii oi the conditions as may be unjust 
or injuiiuus to the latter country. 

The Split. 

It was on the fundamental piinclpites abovu 
stated that the Congress carried out its appoint? ' 
ed work midst much mlBrepresentatfcnii 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
ext reme faction of delegates delibcratdy chose to 
raise a split in the miited camp. At the Congress' 
held in Surat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent outbreak of 
tlie factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as ** Extremists, ”* in contrast with the 
ovorwlielraing majority of those entertaining 
sober views who ore called ** Moderates;^ 
but if the proceedings were for the time abut- 
doned, It was not without the leading men 
immediately organising themselves * on the 
spot to take ways and means for the bolding 
of future congr^es and for the purpose tn 
framing a written constitution of which tfas 
most important part was the creed of toe 
Clongiess. In other words, the unwritten alms 
and objects of the Opngress were reduced to 
writing In a crystalUsA form. As such it mi» ^ 
be repeated hero, as it mould ^pel all doubUL 
misgivIngB or misunderstsndings of toe Mg ‘ 
aims and objects of toe Congreen . * 
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■ ** Ibd obiecto of the Indian l^atlonal 
sCoDjBieBB «e the -attainment by the people of 

India of a system of Ctovemment similar to 

that eiypyed ^ the Belf-govemlng members 
of the BiftiBh ETmpire, and a participation. by 

them In the rights and rospousibilitieH of the 

Jlmplre on equal terms with tliosc members. 

TbeM objects are to be achieved by consti- 

tutional means by bnngiiig about a steady 
.yefonn of the existing system of atlminibtra- 

tlon and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organiring 
the intellectual, moral, ecoiiomic and iudubtrini 
'XesonrooB of the country.** 

Every delegate to the National Congress is 
obliged by the Congress Coiuiuittce of the 
pro^ce from which he is sent to cxjiress in 
writing his acceptances of tlic above creed 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution 
and the rules framed under it. 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order strice 1008. It is mialteraiile save by a 
Aesolutlon of a majority in Congress assembled. 
It provides a guiding or directing stall of chosen 
loaders selected by each province and omnially 
confirmed from the platform of tlio Congress by 
the Piosidont, Ex-Presidents, Secretaries and 
other offlce-bcaicrs arc nombiatcd nx-oStdc 
members and the whole Gommiitcc is known 
by the name of the AU India Congress Gom- 
*irlttee. The provinces are the some as the 
tenitorlal' divisions of tiic OoAvnimcnt of 
India. The Committee of eacli Pro^ince is 
'colled the Provincial Congress Comnittee on 
whom devolves the duty, under the cousUtu- 
' ^n and the rules, of calling meetings for the 
^Section of delegates, suggesting subjects to be 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
"Oongress and ali cognac matters. The Congress 
declares each year at the close of the se.s.sioji 
where the next CongroBS is to bo held. The 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
mate fril preparations fully six months bofnn*. 
the date of the bolding of the session which 
has hitherto Invanably been during the three 
days immediately sucecixliiig C]iristni«'ts 
, Day. That period .is specially selected owing 
•to the great convenience it affords to all classes 
of legates in the country to attend — a con- 
venience not offered at any other time during 
‘ a year. A Reception Committee is fom'ed 
' with a leading person as its Choinpon. That 
Committee divides its work among various 
'bub-oommittees such as finance, correspor- 
'^dmee. bousing, feeding and so on. A band 
a^ve young persons volunteer to serve 
: tbe different sub-committces. Formerly 
they were chiefly selected from among the 
^htudent class but owing to the ordem of 
i'<Ioveniiaent in the Education Department, that 
^students slwnld take no active part in politics, 
votonteeiB are now wholly recruited from the 
' einie 61 men of busiuesB or profession. Apart 
fiom the delegates who generally number from 
SOU as a minimum to 1.000 or so aa a maximum 
there Is always a large unmher of visttors. 

• 86 that the pendal is erected to oontaln at 
''least ' 6^000 seats. There have beeu some 
iliOtiM OongrcBses when the number Bogted 
oon&e to as many as 1Q.000. That’ >wbs 

if^the uumher which oougr^ted In Bombay in 

1880 When Btr Wllliasu wedderbum pnamed 

..a^ ^aoGompaiiied from London by tliaj 


late Mr. Charles Bradlangh^ho ' al 
introduced the first Refonn Bill of the i 

Legislative Councils in ParUament la 

Delegates had had to pay a fee of Ba. 

attendance up tiU 1912. but the fee hat n 
been reducoa to Rs. 15. Theye are ofaai 
, very moderate fee for the days they axe 1 

• and boarded. Some weu-to-do delegate 

I bungalows at their own expense, but tbe.-bwteir < 

‘rity of dciogatoB outside tnose of the 

, where a Congress is held, generally 
i Congress accommodation which In' i 
J towns becomes a very serious and uphlU i 
; indeed. 

British Committee. 

I It may be observed in oouclUBlon thaA the 

• Congress has an organisation also in Lontef-', 

I wliicli is called' the British Committee ni tha>v 
' Congress. It is furnished with funds px6vl|led>'!! 
; by the Indian National Oongross. It tja. . 

; establishment of its own ana attaohed -to . 

: though wiUi independent Income, an oigau'" 

, of opinion, called ** India ", which eohoto/.^ 
, tiic salient events of what may have bappette/* 
every we<'k in India. As such It penteuff'v 
ii.Hefu] serrice. It is well informed and 
liberally circulated among members of Barite;^ 
incut. w1k> Byinpathi.se with Indiaa asplxaitmia^^ 
or take interest in the general progress aild.*' 
welfant of India. The Committee consistoK . 
retired Anglo-Indians and was for years piesid^'- 
; over by that well-wlsbor and disinterest^ Mehd 
; of India, Sir William Wedderbum. (d, 1818) '■ 

; Who was twice elected President of the OoUgfeaa..'T; 
I The Committee invariably Invites dlstingiiUhad^'. 
! or loading Indians when in London to taka'!:,) 
mrt in its deliberations. The Committee v, 
itself la in constant touch with ail prooteUnn ’ 

! in the House of Commons on Indian affntS 
.and oft^ liclfis members to put questiona ' 
, wlicn needed. Some years ago it IbnU^ a^' 
.standing committee of iiieirbers of the BonsA ‘ 
' of Commons and on attempt Is about to be ' 

• made to revive it. The Committee alto keepa ^ 
; itself in communication with the India Offioe 

; and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian , 
ripiuiou to tlio Secretary of State. Aa aneb 
; the organisation cinders valuable service tQ !i 
, Indian caiisc in England. 

I The Congress Se-Unlted. 

I For some years following 1907 cflorti Wexe.*^'. 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a ro-united Con^ss metaH^y^ 
Lneknow under the presidency of Babu Ambldir'i^ 
Chiirau Musumdar of Earidpiir in Bengal. 

The Reforms. 

The attltu ie of the Indian National Ooiigreijfjj 

towards the Montagu-Ghelmsfocd "-** ' 

fully summarised in the section r 

Uiform in India What Is 

known ns the joint scheme of tlie Indian : 
al Congress and the Moslem League ^ 
discussed In the* Sliontago-Ghelmsford 
will be found set out In the Indian Yea 
for 1918, pp. 659, 600, 661, 668, 

665. As Is shown in the seettau t 
tlqual Refottn too effect of this 
sever the nominal unuilir*" 

Moderate and the .Extreme 
gresB went ovw en%ely to tl 
and tha Modetote JMy uy 
own onptolsatioii* 






The Moslem League. 



.. Indian VbBiom League wm estahUsbed 

Prior to that time the Indian Mob- 
liad' stood alooi from poUtios. Acting 
the gu^nce of the greatest man they 
tproduced* Sir Syed Ahmad* they devoted 
~ attention to education, founding the 
~i College with the special purpose of 
j ftp the leeway of Mahomodans in edu- 
(tldn, and loft politics to the other Indian 
Oj^es. A few Mabomcdans joined the Na- 
~ * Congtess and took part in its annual 
js; but the community as a whole stood 
from political movements. 

Eb 1906 however changes occurred which 
palM Ihdlaa Moslems to action. Under 
Act of 1802i constituting tiio lndl:m Legis- 
^^IsMas OooDcila;, there was no speeilic Moslem 
'‘^"~^MentBtlon and in the eiecuona which had 
. 0 ' place under that Act the Moslems had 
all maetical purposes failed tp.flnd sclcc- 
u Imeiefore, when the amendment of the 
and the extension of the lepreaeutaiivo 
' ?le were under discussion, tluiy were 
to action. They feared lest, under on 
system* adapted only to a homo- 
people, their distinct coiuiiiunal in- 
would either seouie no representation 
_ or only inadequate representation. 

. therefore took counsel together and 

'/itimroaohed the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
m JBQs Highness the Aga Etuui, and presented 
mfr^vlews in on important State pai)cr. In 
this they laid stress on their pusitiou in the 
JS^dlowing passage: — 

Bepiesentative Institutions of the European 
^ype are new to the Indian people — many 
at the most thoughtful members of pur com- 
munity* in fOct^ consider that the* greatest 
',uate* folhtiiougbt* and caution will be neccs- 
hary if they are to be successfully adapted to 
social* religious and political conditions 
obtaining In India—- and that in the absence 
of auob care and caution their adoption is 
Vmyt amongst other evils, to place our na- 
tional. Intereste at the disposal of an uusym- 
majority.*' • 

IThellng that the Mahomedans wero a distinct 
QOmmuslty, and that their interests had suUer- 
',ud because' they had boon uuder-icprescntpd, 
^ tlie^ deputation asked for representation on a 
- urtwftnunal basis, and for representation in 
of tbeir actual numerical strength op 
% of the peculiar and historical position 

I Moslem community. This request 

t nooQpted, and the Imperial and PiovlDclal 
“1 embodied the principle of Mahomedan 
station on a communal basis. 

FIrat CoBstltotloii. ■ 

EMi^ felt' that in view of the changed con- 
I the Moslems should organise their own 
■oelety for the expression of tbeir 
1 poU^. This was the origin of the 
[owe. Xbe rules and regulations 
LsaKOo ^provided for a oonstitul 
ottnoil tnanebeB* and defined the oi 
^ ‘ tiietollomng' 


that may arise as to the intentions of Govuiih 
meat with regard to any of its measures : 


lltical and other rights 
and tO' 


1 (6) to protect the . 

! and interests of Indian Mussalmans ant 

i place their needs and aspirations before tte 
' Government in temperate language: 

(c> without prejudicb to the objects noon* 
tioiied under (a) and (b) of this section* to ' 
promote uo far as possible concord and harmoDy 
betwetui the Mussalmans and other oonunuiu- 
tics, uf India. 

Revised Constltution- 
In lOliS and 1913 Moslem offinlon as ex« 

' pressed by the League underwent a ceit^ 
cliange. First at a mcetmg of the CSounctl* 

• afterwards at the annual session which woa 
held at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
' so as to include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of melf-govetn* 

- ment in India under the Crown. The objeeta 
of the J^ugiio, OB defined in the most recent 
publication, arc thus set forth: — 

?'lic objects of the League shall be >— 

(<i) to maintain and promote among the 
pfu>i>io of this country fcolings of loy^ty to* 
MTurds the Biitish Crown : 

^ (6) to protect and advance the political' 

and other rights and interests of the Indian 
Mussaliaaiis : 

<c) to promote frimdship and unipn between 
the Mussaluums and other communities of 
India : 

(d) without detriment to the foregoing ob* 


I jocts, attainment, under ilie esgis of t 
Crown, of a system of sclf-goveinnimt BUltable 
i to India, through constitutional meara* by 
, bringing about, amongst others* a ateady : 
I refoiiii of the existing aystem ot adxnlnlr‘''~~^' — 
by promoting national uidtv* by f _ 

public spirit among the people of India 

by co-operating with other communitiea Ibr 
the s;iid purposes. 

Tills cliange in the constitution of tliq 
produced much discussion and waa opposed' 
by many of tlie older men who had led tbR ' 
commimity. 

London Branch* 

There Is a branch of the MnalAw^ 




Brit|rii Gov 
nfaponceptioo 


in Jjoudou,^ of which the Bijsht Byed'V 

Amir Ali is President. In the autunui of ’ 
1913 the London office beazeia tesigred. ai 
the result of diflercuces of omniop with two 
Indian Moslems who were visiting England#'?. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Varier irtiaif, thi'^^ 
Imnorary secretary of the League. Byed 
Amir Ali thus described the nature Of tbead.'. 
differences: "on endeavour to capture the ■ 
organisation here and to impose on it thelt '. 
own will. To both of these attempts I waa 
in the interests of the Mussaimao oommunlli^' ' 
bound to take strong objeetlon.'** In reipoM^i' 


to strong pressure from the Provlndal XeagnoBt 


in India, the London offlee beanxa leaninedl 
their pora opd the London Branch of the^ 
League oontinuea under the former penadiw^^ 
The heidqonrien of the Leagoe ue at Lii 6 ie< l 
now. * , .. 


648 . The Christmas Sessions. ' 


The attitude of the ili'Ui Inwards 

the Scheme for liidiuD Constitutional Uctonn 
prepar«>d by Lord Chi Ini^foid and Mr. Montagu 
fs indteatcd in the Section Const itiitional 
llcform In India (r/.r.). The Mosliin Lracue 
generally endorsed the views exiiresn d by the 
liiXtreme Wing and llie Indian Nalional Con- 
gress. At till' l>eJhi Session in Dectinlxr l‘)18 
certain special ipie. tioin relating to the luMire 
of 'Ihirkey iigiired iironunenlly in the di-eii sion 
and the following resolut ioi>s ^htir *ilnf wire 
liassed : — “That the AlJ-initia Mosh in he.'igjie 
enters its strong |>rot«“ I sismin ttln* r.eeu| alimi 
of Tcrusalen) and hv liiv. 

forces and ho|ies that .mII ‘■ncli jilju-e", a' M l he 
immediately re-«t(ned. 'Mi! !,( aen, nnihir 
rccjucsts His JSJajesIj’s CoNejnnM jd in Aiew ol 


the wishes of the ^ruosalniaWT of India, to u^o 
it'* good offices to dissuade other Allied Towers 
from taking any sti'ps W'hich might aifect tlie 
lio-iition and status of j-heir holy places/* 

“'Miat the. All-India Moslefi League deems 
it ni'cesKary to remind (lovernmi nt of the 
d“c*liiratioii ’ of policy made by His Majesty’s 
(loviTiiment that tlie (picKtion of the Caliphate 
:is one lor \todi‘ni opi'doii alone to decide and 
‘ h. g‘. to poiid out that any departure from that 
j foli«'y will i-ai.-^e great refi nlineiit and ill-freling 
' .iijioiig Mn-'iaiinfins. The League further 
j .•!‘(|n< >- 1 Hi- MajestyV (Sovernmciit to dissuade 
' Allii'd Tow* r that Tnight eonteinplati* any 
' iMerier nee wi(h the r(iir^tion from taking 
all^ action in this matter.” 


THE CHRISTMAS SESSIONS. 


The onlinary tliristmas sissioii ol tin- ('on- 
grcss, which \va^ held at DilhU was duMinated 
by the PJxtrenvi.d^ oJ Ih ngyl, iMadra-. and ro»>ij.i. 
It generally ap]irovrd ot lli« re‘>olntion'- pui-hed 
at the special <'ongI’^^^', i.nt. vint leither in 
urging that the coukIi.a i-* lipe loi ])rf" inc ial 
respojisibilil y at once. Tlie lu iin ijial i* huliilions 
g were as follows ; — 

vii “Tluit this Congress alr-o re-aJVnm-^ liie rcso- 
lutioii relating to Sell-('ov< imuent ]^a'-^ed at 
■' the Spsjckil Session wl tin- t;(ing}'>..s In Id in 
liomhay subject to tiii-’, ilia'- in \i»w ol tbe 
expression of opinion in (lie <*onntr:* sinei* tin 
sitting ot the said Spc‘ei-d .Sessiiin, thi-. Congie.-s 
is of opinion that so tar a.s tlie provineis ao 
concemcdlnll Ib'sponsihle Covin-iinM n‘ shoiih' ••• 
granted at once and that no part ol Lritish huti.* 
should be oxeliid'-d I'roni t.h<- Itriiriil ot the jno- 
posed coDstitulioiiul reioiins.’* 

“That non-official Luiopeaiis «honld not »:e 
allowed to form s« parati' eleeloratis on tin- 
ground that they repvesont. the niining or tin- 
tea industries and It' they are allow i-d mic*i ri- 
prescTitalion tJu y should be limited to their 
proportion eonipari'd to the popolatloii ol tlu* 
provinces concerned.” 

“Iliat this Congress views with grave .appre- 
hension the attempt made in certain (jnarirrh 
to assign an iiit<-rior pohitinn to the riiiijab in 
the Reform Sclietiic and urg; s that having regard 
to its political, military and liislorieal ini ortaiice 
its wcajth, education, ^oeial advancement and 
its mai^iflcei it service dining that la^t war the 
Punjab should be placed on n ba^'is 01 ccpiality 
with ^ngal, Madras, Bombay and tl;c Uniti^d 
Provinces." 

“In view of the lu-onoiiiicemeiit of President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and otiicr British 
pi'istatcsmeti that to ensure the future peace of 
thg world the principle of ScLr-l)etcnnlnatIoii 
-should be applied to all progressive nations. 
' be it resolved that this Congress claims the 
. TjecoguitloD of India by the British ParUament 


a»nT by Ihe rraee C'onfereiuT as one progressive 
, nidion to wiioru tlic piiiieiplc of 8 elf-l)ctor' 
miiuitiou ^Iu>llld be aj»plied.” 

“That in llie pr.sctieal applic.ation pf the 
priiieiple in India the first step should be the 
II mo\:d ol all liindraneeK to free diseuhsion and 
I'll »eior<* file iniTiiediate repeal of till laws, 
ii giil-it ioiis and ordiiianees restricting the free 
ili-einsion ol ]>oUlieal qiie<-tioiis whether in the 
os S'*. ]»ii\aie or jiublie, nieelings or otherwise, 
>.0 that till* If gif iu>.*)(,(‘ a'^pirations and opinloiiB 
Ol ill! residi nt.s in India may be fearlessly ex- 

lui-f.-ied.’' r 

“I’uifliir tlie abolition of the Mws, rcgula* 
Nous aiul ordinaiiees wliieli coulir on tlie Ex- 
( Ml ive tl»e I'oiver lo .‘irri"-t, retain, intern, extern 
or ini|ui'io>i any JiritiNb siibjertin India outside 
t'l*' pru'i Sj- or ordinary civil or criminal law and 
L'u a-«- iiuilation of the law of sedition to that 
01 Lngl'iiid.” c 

“ The p;e..sing of an Art of Parliament which 
will islabli-li at an early date complete Res- 
]K.ii-'ili!e (rovf Liiiiii lit in Irdia.” 

“ When eom]tlet.(‘ Responsible GovemiDent 
i'ball be tims establis-lied the. final authority 
ii' all iiit.f'riial alfairs shall be the Supreme Legls- 
l.it i\e Assembly us voicing the will of tlic Indiau 
11 alien.” 


Itesolved further, “that In the rcconstnii^iou. 
or the Imperial policy, whether fn matters 
•'dfi etiiig the iunerrelations of the nations coosti- . 
’.nting it in the question of foreign imlicy or in 
the l..eagae of Nations India shall be accorded 
Uic saire position as tlic self-governing Bom* 
nions.” 

The Moslem League, also meeting at Belhi, 
passed arCsofitinn onseli'-ilctenniDatlQn on 
linos of that adopted by the CongresA^ 

The Committees on Franchise and fiuble^, 
foershadowed In thC ]^poit, 
under the chalnnanshlp of£m 
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Posts and 

POST 

^0 control of the Posts and Tdejn-nphs 
of India Is vested in an olllecr desl^piatcd Di- 
rector-Gcneral Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Govemtneut 
^ Ipdia in the Department of Goninicrcc and 
Industry. The superior staff of the Tiircction» 
In addition to uic Director-General himsclt, 
Odnsists on the postal side of two Deputy Dircc- 
tois-Gencral (who are ofllccrs of the rank oi 
Postmaster-General), four Assistant Directors- 
General (whoso status is siinibir to that of 
Deputy Postmastcis-Gcneral), and two Personal 
Assistants (who are selected from the staif of 
Buperinteiideiito). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles os slibwn below, e.'ieli 
lu charge of a Po&tmaster-Geri(‘ral : — Kengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma. 
Central, Madras, Punjab and Iforbli-Wesf 
Frontier, and United Provinees. Tiie Central 
Cirde compriscis roughly the Central Pro\iiuwN 
and the Central India and Raj][)utana Agencies. 

The Postmastcrd-Gcnoral are tespoiiHible to 
tile Director- General for the whole of tlio imstol 
anongomeiita in thoir resiiGctivo circh's, with 
the ezeoption of those conricct(‘d with the eojt- 
veyanoe of mails by railways and inland sionvi- 
ers wliich are entrusted to throe 011101:11; IxMring 
the designation of Deputy Post-]nastci-Gv>neral. i 
i^ttway Mail Service and Sorting. All tht' 
Postmastcrs^Goncral are provided with Porsoiia: 
Assistants, while those in charge of the largest 
circles arc also assisted by Deputy J'o.tmasters- 
Goneral. The eigiit Postal Gireles aud the 
jurisdictions of thethrei' Deputy i»ost-^^l^»st.^T^- 
Oeneral, Railway Mail Service: and Sorting are 
divided into Divisions eadi in cliargc qf u Super- 
intendent; aud each Superintendi'nt is assistf:'! 
by a oerfhin numlier of officials styled Iiwpecior-. 
or Assistant Superintendents. 

Generally there is a head post otrice at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post ofBces in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head ollicu for purimse; 
of accounts. The Postmasters of tlie Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and MdHras General Post 
Olhccs ami of the larger of the other head post 
offices arc directly under the. Postmaster-General 
and the least of them exercises the same powers 
08 a Snperiutendont of Post Offices in respcA of 
InsipectionB, appointments, leave and punish- 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to ( 
bdow) is 08 follows : — 


Telegraphs. 

OFFICE. 

] ments. The Presidency Postma^.ters, Indeed, 

I have one or moro SiifKirinteudentH subordinate 
I to tliem. When the duties of the Postmaster 
’ of a lioad office iMicome so onerous that he is 
; unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
{ Po&<tmaater is appointed to relieve him Of some 
I of them, and if still further relief is required 
> one or ‘more Assistant Postmasters arc employed. 

; The moi : imfiortant of the offices subordinate 
to the be ad office are designated sub-offices and 
arc usually osUblishtal oiily in towns of some 
important Sub-oflirx ,8 tra-osaet all classoB of 
fiosl.Hl business with the public, submit accounts 
to the hr ut offices to which they are subordinate, 
incorporating tluTciu tlio accoimts of their 
iminch ofljces. and frequently have direct 

■ dealings with novcriimciit local siib-trcasuiieB. 

. Tho officer in charge of such an office works It 

either singic-liamlcil or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks aecoidiiig to the amount 
of biisinoss. 

Brandi offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily iiiB'ndod for villages, and 
are pLieod in charge cither of dcpt^mental 
officers on small ]>ay or of oxtraueous agentsj 
Kii'di as sdiool-iii'isinrs, shopkeepers, land- 

■ lioklers or cultivators who I'erlorm their postal 
iluties in r<‘tuni lor a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust* 
ed to the AccMUiutunt-Geucral, Posts and 
Telegraphs, w'ho is un officer of tho Finance 
JKipartmi'.iit of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Acconutont-tTeucral is assistod by Deputy* 
I Acrountaiits-Genoral, oil of whom, with ttaie 
necessary stall of clerks, pi*rforin at separate 
h('ad((ii:irteTS the netual nuilit work of a certain 
number of j)0‘;tal eirdes. 

Ill accordance with an arrangement whldl 
has been in force since 1883 , a largo number of 
sub-post oHici'S an I a few head offices perform 
tolegra]))! work in addition to thoir postal work 
and iro \iiown by the name of combined offices. 
Tiie iKiIicy is to increase telegraph fadUtlos 
every wbisrc and uspec'Ully in towns by opening 
number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under .the control of tho Post Office. The 
toiegrnpli exfieiiditure on account of them 
I combiiiod offices is borne by the Telegraph 
Drp'irtnu'ut to which the whole of their 
grapn reveiiuo is also credited. 

Cylon and Portugiiesc India except as indicated 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


Potlcairds* 

Sine^ I anna. 

Beply .. 4 » 

(The postage on canis of private manufactiiTe | 
mnBt be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels (prepai/mcnl compulsory), * 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding* 20 tolas .. .. .. U 2 

■ Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

800 tolas.. 0 4 

(for every 40 tolas or fraction tlifr»‘of)- 

Itcgistration is compulsory in idie ruse oi 
parcels wcighiiig over 440 tolas, 

Tliese rates are not applicable to parcels 
(or Portuguese India. 

Reyistration fee. 

Es. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or piircol to be regisUMcd 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 


On any sura not exceeding E.s. 5, . . . 0 1 

On any sum exceeding Es. Ij but not 
exceeding Eb. 10 0 2 

. On any sum exceeding Es. 30 but not 
. exceeding its. 15 0 3 

i' bn any sum exceeding Es. 35 but not 
y exceeding Es. 25 ^ 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 up to 
Es. 600 0 4 


Aelmotakd^ncnf fee.- regtitml 

artido 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applieabto 
to Ceylon excriit in respect of insunmoe lees or 
to PortugiicBe India except in aspect of lnsur« 
once fees and parcel postage) is as fdUows 


LeUters, 

To the United Eing- annas for the first 
dom, other British ounce and 1 anna 

PossossioiiB and >■ for each aldttional \ 

Egypt, including ounce or part of 

the Soudan. J that weight. 

{ 2} annas for the first 
ounce and 14 annas 
for every admtional 
ounce or port of 

that weight. 

t 

Postcards Single 1 anna. 

„ Eeply 2 annas. 

Printed Papers. — } anna for every 2 onnoea, 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — ^4 annn for every 2 ounoei 
or part of that weight, subject to a mtnImniB 
charge of 2^ atinas for each packet. 

Samples . — ^4 anna for every 2^ ounces or part 
. of that weight, subject to a minimum oharge 
. of 1 anna for (‘.ach packet. 

(The rat^^s shown above are those chargeable . 
when the postage is prepaid.) 

Parcel^ — (Prepayment compulsory. 1 The 
r.af4‘S vary with the raiintrics to which they are 
addressed. The ra1>os to tho United 'Eiingdom 


for each complete sum of Es. 25, and 4 annas 
for tile remainder ; provided that, if the re- , 
malnder does not exceed Es. 5, the charge for' 
it shall be only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed 
Es. 10, tiic charge for it shall be only 2 annas 
and if it does not exceed Es. 16, the charge for 
It shall be only 3 annas. 

TOegrapMc money order fees . — Tlic same as , 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a< 
telegraph charge calculated at the rate.8 fori 
Inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in tho telegram advising the remit- 
tiuioe, according as the telegram is to bo sent j 
as an “Express'* or as an “Ordinary** 
memagB. 

In the case of Oeylon the telegraph charge 
Is at tho rate of Ee. 1 fOr the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic ! 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese ' 
India. ; 


nre — 



Via 

Glbr^- 

Over- ' 


tar. 

land. 

t 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Not over 8 lbs. . . 

.. 0 12 0 

18 0 

»» »» 7 ,, . • 

..180 

2 4a 

11 

i» II ■*"*•11 • • 

..240 

8, 0 0 


Itvffisiration fee.— 2 annas for each letter; 
postcard, or packet. 


Money Orders.->T0 countries on whfdb 
money orders have to be drawn in rupee ottt^' 
Tcncy, the rates of commission are' the same as 
in the case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to ! 
iK) drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows | 


VtdmffpayiMe fees. — ^These are calculated on 
the amount speolfled for remittance to tho 
sender and are tiie same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

/futiiwfiM fees,— Pat every Be. 60 of Insured 
seine 1 anna. 

Postufioese Bidia see 


Not exceeding £ 1 . • . . « 8 

Exceeding £1 but not exceeding £2 . . . : 

„ £2l „ £8 .Vw?? 

,f £n »• f. If £4 



> ; II it does not exceed £2, the charge for i»»iiod incrrased froTn 11,705,041 and Bb. 

/ it tbaU te 5 annas; if it docs not exceed £3, 24,70,43,435 in 1607-08 to 33,189,352 and Rs. 
(dtarge lor it shall be 8 annas; and if it 75,70,00,277, respectively, in 1017-18. During 
'WW not exceed £4, the charge for it shall be the fornii.r year the total number of articles. 
'10 annas. iusnn'd for transmission by iK>st n'as 820,646 


Ii^fanee fees— 


iiisiiri'd for transmission by iK>st n'as 820,646 
witli an appregale declared value of Rs. 
10,00,61:, 590 and the cnri'csiKjndirig figures for 


' To countries other than 
. ./ those named below . .3 aimas for every £5. 

' Id Ceylon and Portu- 

goese India . . . . 2 annas for every i:s. 

1 .. 0 . 

To Mauritius, the Sey- 
• tOhdlles, Zonxibar, and 
the British East 
' Africa, Uganda, and • 

^ . Somaliland Protec- ‘ 


1910-11 wen: 1.109,128 and Rs. 26,88,78,925. 
\h file res lit, bow'r ver, mainly of the introduction 
in J 911-1 2 ot the rule under whidi inland articles 
001110111111 }; enn-ency notes oi portions thereof 
iiinsi hr 1 - mod, the iignres for 1017-18 stand 
at 8,(M)r»,(U5 and 80,42.40,007. The iinmber 
of aceoiinl-s open on fhe books of the Post Oillce 
Siivings liiink grew noni T.>0,n87 on the 3lst 
ifareli lSi)8 to l,r»:J7,6(J0 at the end of 1917-18, 
willi an iii<:ri‘a<5C Iroin Rs. 9,28,72,978 to 


' torates .. .. 4 annas fore vejy 

'JjDknowUdgmeni fee , — 2 annas efur ea li 
r^terod article. 

; Growth of the Post Office.— At the mo 

of 1897-98 the total number of irn'-t t»/!ices 
Whs 11,742 and the total b iigtli of inail li'iis 
, 126,351 miles. For the 81st Mareh 19IH llie 
' corresponding figures were 19,410 and 1,57,606. 
Dvlng tlic year* 1897-98, the total niiinbi'r ol 
letters, itostcards, newspaiwis and paekrls 
given out for deliv(‘ry w^us 4(H),899,844, wliib 
tor the year 19J7-18 the total num!:»er ol i";- 
reglstered ortieK^s ol tin* sau.** classes gi\< n onl 
for delivery plus the number of registered 
letters and packets posted ainoiiritul io 
1,099,808.193. The nninlx'r of ])aicel mail 
articles given out for delivery in the loruur 


R'--. 16..\S,4ti,470 in the total amount standing 
at. the eiidit ol deftositoi's. The total staff on 
I Mk* :'Ut llareh 1918 n limbered 97,364. The 
n(‘t fmanri'il rt'sult ol the working of tlic Post 
Olhee lor tile Veur 1917-18 was a sm'plus of 
Rs. 16, 31 ,:197. 

This aeeonnt of the aetivities of the Post 
Olliep w’oiild not. be complete if it vrere not 
m(‘iitioiH‘d that on the 8lst Mumh 1918 there 
w'ere 27,193 aetive Postal.Lile Jnsiiranec policies 
with an aggregah' a<simiuee of Rs. 8,81,7.6,704 
and that during 1917-18 it disbursed a sum of 
Its. r»:{.81.750 to Indian Military pensioners; 
^old oM-r 10 erores ol cue'll (jertiflcati'B to the 
puhlie ; eolh cli'd at its own i xiiensc a sum of 
Rs. 28.43, 8:»0 on account ol customs duty on 
pajV' ls andletti rs Jroin abroad ; and sold 17,807 
Ib.s. ol fiuiuhic to the public. 


TELEGBAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs* — to 1^2 the tclcgranh 
systmln India was administered as a aeparatc 
department by an olUccr designated Dircelor- 
GenM of Telegraphs who' worked in siibonljua- 
f j i fP to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ing of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
-Pwi* decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an expcriracuial 
ipeaBure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

' in pursnance of this policy au c.xpcrim?Tital 
ouuslgamation of the two services was introduced 
In tbe Bombay and Central Circles from the 
'ist' jTuly 1912. The fundamental principles of 
tids scheme which followed closely the system 
ht jpree in the , United Kingdom and several 
^otherRuropean countries were that the traffic 
, nqdrOKlnoCTng work of the Telegraph Dopart- 
' Vi^Mntsbonld be separated^ the former branch 
% work in each Circle being tri^crrcd to tlie 
i CMtoaster-General assisted By a Deputy 
^^MoM^aater-General and a suitable number 
. 'tkjj^iGtaoik^ offloen and the engineering braneh 
if* ty a Director of Tcaegraphs in 

Ciida* Sub^nate to this 



' ufiicor thero were several Divisiona] Superinten 
dents who were assisted by a number o 
'• attached officers. 

; In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
j two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April, 
i I'lie superior staff of tnc Dlroctiou, in addition 
I to the Dircctor-Gencro] himself, consistB on the 
; engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with an Assistant, and a Personal Assistant to 
I the Director-General. For traffic work there 
, arc a Deputy Director-General, with an Assistant 
> and an Assistant Director-General. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
i follows closely on the lines of the experimental ' 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided np into throe Circles, 
each In charge of a Director of Telegraphs. 
For Bunna special arrangements were oon- 
sidcred necessary and the engineering work 
is in charge of the Post Master-aeneral who la 
a Telegraph officer specially selected for the 
purpose. These four Circl<» are divided into 
twenty Divisions eadi of wlildi Is in chacj ' 
of a Superintendeut of Telegraph Eugiiieertng, 




652 Telegraph Departmehi, 

I'hG telegraph tfeflic work is under tlie ; and State telegrams aud telegraphic money 
control of the PoetmastorB-Ocneral, each of whom ■ onlers at the existing rates. An ordinary 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmastcr-G^eral . private telegram to Ceylon will, therefore, M 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. nhargrd for at the rate of one rupee for twelve 


and a suitable staff of attached officers. nhargrd for at the rate of one rupee for twel^ 

The audit work of tiio Telegi aph Department ' words, with t wo .annas for each additional word. 
Is, like that of the Post Oil) ^.entrusted to To meet th('. rrciuiri'inents off.t>hosc inombeis 


the Accountant-Ocneral, Post.- and Telegraphs, or the. public who drsim sTweial telegraph fact 


assisted by a staff of Dcpiily and Assistant 
Aoooantaut8>Gcncral. 

Inland Tariff.— The tadll for inland tele- 
grams is as follows : — 

Private and Stale. 


Ex- Oi 

press. m 

lls. .*1. K.S 
..18 0 


IT 
( 5 

1 ) <'Z 


Minimum charge 


Each additional word ( 

over 12 . . ..0 2 0 1 ; 

AddUio-ial ehnrtjp». 

Minimum for reply-paid telegram ..12 

Aclcnowlcdgmcnt of rccehit . . . . 12 

Multiple telegrams, each lUO wonls 
or less 4 


. .12 annas 
1 *■* 

. . JL- ,, 


•hies, an expr-ss sorvio»*. will also bo introduced 
from the «^ame date at the rate of two rupees 
lor twelve word.s, with three annns for each 
.sddifioTtiil wonl. Ko ch:»rg«*, will he made in 
‘ 111 - rNi-ting latos for press ti legraras to Ceylon. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
•telegrams vary with the coUTitrics to which they 
.irc ad<lr(*hrt(5d. The rates per word for ^vnte 
-in- 1 slate (clegr.ams t.u all countries in Europe 
i xcejif. llusbia and Turkey arc as follows 

Private. State. 

Es. a. Es. a. 

Via Turkey (Suspended) ^ 1 6 .... 

„ Indo .. .. ..14 0 12 

,, lOastc-n 14 0 10 

Growlh Telegraphs. — At the cud of 


•• , 1S97-9S there were 60, 30{5 miles of line and 

Ouc quart or of charge „ compmod 


For acocptancc of an 
Express telegram 
, during the hours 
f. when an office is 
closed. 


Signalling by lliig 
phoro to or from 
telegram 


for tehignain. 

Its. 

"If bidh the offices 
of origin and 
d<‘.stiiiatioTi are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is clor,cd. 1 

^ If the ti hgram 
has to pass 
through an in- 
t e T m e dia t e 
office wJiieh it- 
Sfli is closed 
an .additi (» n a I 
fee in r.-spr-r t of 
^ thatoffieeof .. 1 


la- r'T lie usual in- 
mt) land flwri't 
. . 1 plus a lived 
loo of Sail-. 


Boat hire .Amoniit uciu- 

a!ly necessary. 

Copies of telegrams; cacli 100 

words or less 4 annas. 

Press. 

Ex- Ordi- 
jircsH. nary. 

Us. a. Us. a. 

Minimum charge .. 1 0 0 8 '1 IS . 


with 87,714 and 347,906 miles, respectively, 
on the, 31^It March 1918. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices Were 257 and 
•20::, resiieefcl vely, while the number of telegraph 
offirca worked by ihc Post Office rose from 
1,634 t .0 .3,337. The Increase in the number 
ot p^id te'egrams dealt With Is diown by the 
fo'. owing iigiirts : — 

1897-98. 1917-18. 

f Private .. 4,107,270 15,021,706 

. inland State .. 860,382 1,891,395 

•Irrcs.i .. 3.'>,910 235,129 

fPiivatc .. 735,079 848,211 

rorcign..-( State .. 9,896 110,576 

1 . Press . . 5,278 35,038 

» 5,754,415 19,187,055 


seiiia- r'Tlie !L*ui!il in- rorcign..-{ State 


Minimum charge ..10 0 8'!^. 

Each additional 6 words & 

over 48 .. 0 2 0 1 y <1 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon vjs not regarded as “Inland” but 
Portuguij^ India ia. 

The trowing comnninkiu!' w.a'4 Wsiied by 
the Govefrnincnt ol India oii e(,h Jiinusiry 1919: — 
CoQSectuout on Ihe rcci'nt revl-ion of the Indian 
Inlavd ti'lcgraph rates, .tin* G'ovcmnient of fndia, 
inj^nsultatlon with the Government of Ceylon. 


. The outturn of the workshops during 1917-18 

4 annas. ropresenh’d a total value of I^, 13,58,000. At 

the end of the year the tota’ staff numbered 
urui- . 10 The total capital expenditure up to tfie 

close of 1917-18 amounted toBs. 13,32,56,339. 
n ®* o\ m Tile net revenue for the year was Us. 1,19,62,299. 

” ® i iS a 3 Wireless.— The total number of wirdess 

> .5 £ • tfit’graph stations open for traffic at the end of 
A 1 4 '2'” 1017-18 was twenty, viz., Port Blair, Kangoon; 

0 1 / <1 : Diamond Island, Table Idond, Victoria Pointy 

« T 1 1 « . 4 . •''f '^ras, Bombay, Sondheads, Calcutta, Eaiactai, 

Inlana but Simla, Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpur. ‘ 

. I*»’»liawar, Quetta, Secunderabad, Maymyo and 
w.a's Issued by llliow. 1 

Jiinusiry 1919: — : The traffic of all kinds disposed of by the ten J, 
Ml of the Indian . eoaat stations during the year involved 77^664 I 
iim^'ut of fndia, - .^ignolling operations Jn them. 
ment of Ceylon. . Telephones^Ob tho 81st December 1917 


Jtave hod tiiid'-r considi ratlon the question' the number offtolephonc exchangCB established- 
fpf the rates for teh'grams exchanged between' by the Dopartment was 238, of which 68 WtW 
idSa aud Ceylon. 'Hiey have now dceideii .5,422 connections were worked depaTtfficmtauy* 
the concurrence of the Colonial Govern-, The number ol telephone exchanges estohHBlied 
that from the 1st of February, 1919, > by Telephone Oomponles was 18 Wlt^ JliJ741 
sfipqld bo on ordinary sendee for private! connectlona. - ' 



The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was ratabUrfif'd by Iloyjil Ohartcr 
In June 191^ Tile piirixisos of the Scliool 
Cw. set out in tho (Jhartor) otc to bo a ScJiool 
of Oriental Studies in tlio. Univ.rsity of LoikIoii 
to Kive insti'uction in the lar.gnaf^es of 
and African peoples, AnriMit Jinrl Modem, 
and In the Littratiip*, IlisUny, lleligiou, an*! 
Customs of tlioso jieoples, eaiH’eially with a 
view to the needs of ixTsons about to proe/ ed 
to the East or to Africa for the ]iiirsiiit ot study 
and research, commerco or a profession, and 
to do ail or any of sneh other thing) as the 
Ooveming llody of the. School consider eondui ive 
OP incidental therein), having r- gard tr» the 
proviBion for tliowj piirpos' s which aln atiy 
exists clscwlurc and in p.iTti<uIar to th*’ co- 
ord'natioii of tht; W4»rk of ttje Srhool with that of 
Similar justttutioua both in this^comitry and 
in our Eastern and African J)orninio/.s and 
With the work of the Uaiveraity of London and 
its other Schools. 

The aims of the School may b.* sum- 
inarizcd briclly as f<*llouh: <i) 'i'o fro\i(b 
a great irnivcrsity centre for Oritiilal And 
African studies ami rescJjrch ; ('\) to provide 
training in Langna"(S, Lilerature, History, 
Ucligions, and (^istoius, for military .nml civil 
olfic,('rs of Ooveriiincnt and f(»r any otlur pcT- 
sons alxmt to proeced to Africa and tlio East 
for commurcial or other onb r prises. 

llie School lias cnatx d as the outcome 
of the Exports of two Oovorann nt Consmith es, 
the llrst a Treasury T)e]i.artnu'ut.jd rommlthe 
presided over by J.ord Eeay, the, second an 
India (‘llUv Departmi ntal prisi<'e(t 

over by JiOrd Goirn< -i*. Th<’. .School is inh'iided 
to i»rovi(j/' Jiondoii v.jMi a siiilre for Oiii-ntal 
teaching adec|iiate tt> the needs of the imiro- 
polis and of t.bc Ih ipire, ami oe.i' that, will fc- 
inovo tin? Kjprojich that Jiondon has hitheihr 
been without an Oriental Sdiool comparable 
to those of Paris, Berlin, and Pelrogiad. | 

Tlic initial scheme of tench ing of Jifodern ' 
Oriental jAiignages r< coinri)end( d by Lord . 
Bcay's Coinmitb'c. for tiic Sv hool is as follows : 

Group!. — N eah East: Tnrl:vsfi, A ratify anO' 
Persia}!.— One, Profcwior, t\po llemlers, i 
>' three Native Assistantfl. 

Group IT. — NOilTIIERN AKII EA-^TEUN INDTA ' ' 
Jlvidi and Jlindtfstatii aud iSevgah— itih : 
Prof(!S8or, one Ikader, two Native AasiS’ ' 
tants. ! 

Group III.—- Western Inuia : Marathi and ’ 
Gujarati. — One Professor, one Header (or 
two Eeaderg), two Native Assi stints. 

Group IV.— SOUTHKRN India: Tamil and 
Teltum and Kanareste. — One Professor one 
^ Header, three Native Assistants. 


Group V. — FuRTnER India, Malay aeoripb- 
TiAdo, ET<\ mrmese.—Ona Header, one 
Native Assistant. Mala if . — One BeadcTi 
one Native Assistant. 

Group Vi.— Far Kart : G/ancs#.— One Professfff, 
one Native ,\sMi«tuit. Japflwcsc.— One Pro- 
few-'^r, one Native Assistant, 

Group yif.“ Airioa: Swahili . — One Header, 
one. Native Assistant. Ilausa . — One Hea- 
der '^iie Native Assis^it, 

The l*eay Goinmittco further recommended 
iluit £!,(;< )d a yciir should he, B{N*nt in teadiing 
tlu‘ following i!>ng(i;ig(‘s or groups of languagesb 
Ariru'ui.aii, Assanu'se, Panjabi, Tibetan, Pashto^ 
Sii'ilialcse, Siamese, Midaiicsian langnagea, 
PolyiiiMlan Ifuignages, Amliaric, LugandA, So- 
iiuvli, Yoniba, Zulu. The Gommittep also 
recoinincnded tint provision sliould be made 
ill the Seliool for thi' teaeliiiig of elassical Orlen- 
1«*il st(id;e,s, P.17., Sanslcrit and Palli. Not only 
the iajiginiges, but tiic history, customs, and 
religions of tho pi'Of))es who speaks them will 
be tinght in tlit* School. 

'Jho Governing Body are negotiating With 
tiso lTni\<*rsity of London for the transfer to 
tile Scliool o£ tho Oriental teaching hitherto 
provid? cl at University and E:ing*s Colleges. 

Tin School poss(‘Bsca noble and adequats 
buildings, provided for them by Govern- 
incut under th(‘ Iiondon Institution (Traustcr) 
Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 required-i 
for the altf'ratlon and extension of the buildings 
of till? London Institution for tho purposes , 
of tin Si’liool was voted by Parliament. Ths 
School biiiidings are diiiet, although they are 
in the heart ol the City. Ibey are only two 
misiub s* walk from tlie, tf’,rminl of tho Great 
rn and Central London Hallways and from 
^loorg:ite Ktiect Station on the MetropoUton 
ll:iilva\, and ;»bont six minntos* walk from 
tlie r>aiik of England. Tho School was formally 
oj^i'ikhI by the King on 2:ird February, 1017. 
and Ibc first Jhilletio of the School (price Os.) 
wiu* published later in tho year. 

Finances. — An .ippeal for an endowment 
fund was i.ssued in October, 1916, which states 
tliit The Berlin School of Oriental Languages 
bad, before the War, an income ot £10,000 ; 
the income required for tlie School in London 
of which the seopt* i s ncccsaarily more extended, 
is £U,ooo. Of this sum the School has at 
pix'srnt in view an income of about £7,600. 
inciudiTig grants from the Imperial Government 
and the Qovermnont of India. The Committee 
desire, to raise an Endowment Fund of £160,000 
for this purpose, tou^ards which they have os a 
result of a prelim inary appeal (which was 
susficndcd in August, 101 1), about £10,000. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman 0/ iha 
Go^'nming Ihdy, Sir John Hewett. Bonorar$ 
Secretary, P. J. Bartog, Esq., aiJE, 
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Industries Commission. 


A resolatlon Issued by the Goveniinent of 
India In May. 1016, announced the appointment 
of a Oommlsoon to examine and report ni)on the 
' ' pOBBlbllltles of further industrial development 
in India and to submit its rccommcudatioiiB 
with special reference to the following ques- 
' tions:— (a) 'Whether new o])pnings lor the pro- 
fitable employment of Indian capital in com- 
iite rce and industry can be indicated ; (6) 
Whether and if so in what manner Government 
,-ean usefully give direct encouragemcnf to the 
> industrial development: (1) By rendering tech- 
nical advice more freely availahlc ; (:2) by the 
^demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
' wommercla] scale of particular inUustricts ; (S) by 
affording directly or indirectly financial assin- 
tanoe 4«o Industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Govcumicnt oi 
India. 

Snbjeets Excluded.— The original Beso- 
lutlon expressly directed that certain matters 
should be excluded from consideration. In 
framing the tonne of reference, said the Besolu- 


Indla more self-contained in respect of men and 
material, and (2) that ills impossible for Goveril" 
ment to undertake that part, unless provided 
with adequate administrative equipment aiid> 
lorcarmed with reliable scicntUlc and technical 
advise. 

W’ith these principles in mind, it will bo con- 
venient fir^t to glance at the administrative 
inaehineiy which the Commission proposes and 
then to examine the work which it is Intended 
to do. 'J'he administrative proposals include 
ihf creation oi imperial and ivovincial depart- 
ments oi Industries and of an Imperial Indus- 
trial 8(>nice. Tile imperial department would 
be ill charge ol a sneiuber of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, assisted by a board of three • 
members entitled the Indian Industries Board 
iiiid be, responsible for the industrial policy of 
Governini'iitiand the inauguration and carrying 
out of a uniform programme of industrial, 
development tliroughout the country. The 
actual aclTninistrallve work would be wmosti 
entirely deceutralih-ed and would devolve off 
l,ocal Govemineiits. The performance ot these 


tion, Ithas been fonnd necessary to exclude two ! duties would iieci^sitate the employment of a 
matters from the scope of the Commission’s i largi; staff ot ollicers whose qualifications would 


labours. Ih the first place any consideration 
of the present fiscal policy of the Govenimciit 
Of India has been excluded from its enquiries. 
In the next place it was not pioposcd that the 
OommfBBion should rc-exaininc those usin'ets of 
'technical and Industrial education which liave 
,^moent]y been dealt with by a committee work- 
Blhg In England and India, whose reports am 
present under the consideration of the Gov- 
(viDunent of India • « 

t, Poraonnel. — The Commission, as origirudiy 
appointed, consisted of the following gentleUK u ; 
^nerident Sir T. H. Holland. Members; — Mr. 
fpbal^on. Sir Foxulbhoy Cuirlmbhoy Ebra- 
^>lilin, Mr. B. Hopkinson, Mr. C. E. Low, C.8., 
. Itmdlt Madan Mohan Malavlyn, Sir B. E. Muk- 
CkeriM, the Bt. Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
F. H. Stewart and Sir D. J. 'J'ata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to serve on 
.aecoimt of lU-health. 

Mr. E. Hopkinson was compelled for tlic 
same reason to retire. 

The commission met in October 191G and 
' proceeded on tour, but in February 1917, the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Holland to the 
pnesldency of the newly constituted Indian 
Munitions Board necessitated an interruption of 
the OommlsslOD’s work for some months. The 
tour was resumed in November, 1917. Sir 
.Thomas Holland presided over tlio opening 
session In Bombay, after which he left the 
pommisBlon and returned to his duties on the 
Munitions Board. The presidency of the com- 
mission was assumed t>y Sir Bajendranath 
Malnrjl. 

The Report. 

Beport of the CommisBlon, whlCh was 
limed in October 1018, summailsed : — 

/ It Is Important to note that the constnictive 
proposals depend en the acceptance of two 
pcfnelples >-<l) that In future Government must 
iptay an oottvo part in the Industrial develop- 
tumt of tba country, with the alsi of mal^ 


{irimarily deptnd upon a knowledge of mechani- 
cal ( ugiuccriiig ; and the loimation of an Im- 
perial iudu-^tiial Scivicris suggested in order to 
sa fegiuird Goveniiuent against the dangers and 
diihciiltics of casual rec;ruiting. This service 
would coiisi,-t mainly of mechanical enginoers 
and engincerlDg tt^clmologists the majority of 
\vhoiii would be cmployc'd under the Local 
Govcniincnts. Tlic headquarters of the De- 
partment Slid of the Board should be with the 
Govurnmeut ol India. 

The provincial departments would be a^lnis- 
i«'red by Directors of Industries, assisted by 
^P' ciallsts and technical advisers who would 
usually bo seconded from imperial services for 
work under the Local Government. A iJiovin- 
Director would thus be, able to dovelope 
I tin indn-.trii s of his.nroviuce with the help of 
i-ompitent engineers niid scientists. He would 
1 m mlvi-ed by a provincial Board of Industries 
roi:i|M)M>d mainly of non-oifidals and bo should 
hold H*e post ol a secretary to Government to 
.•ffciire expeditious and effective dcspatrii Of > 
work. 

Future Possibilities.— It now remains to 
coasld(>r the work whlrii this organisation is to 
carry out and the conditions of India which 
render essential a policy of active intervention . 
on the port of Government in the industrial 
affairs of the country. The first chapters 
or thi: rejrart deal with India as an Industrial 
country, her present position and her potent- ' 
alltiis. They show bow little the mairii « ' 
modern industry lias affected the great btiSc 
of the Indian population, which rcmahiB ^ ~ 
gitKHscd In a^culture, nlpning a bare subsf' ' 

J rom the soil by antiquated metliods of ( 

\a1ion. Such cmangea as, nave bcen^Wn 
ill rural areas areihe effects of ecouomie i 
than of industrial evedution. In oortain c 
the pre^BS of western Industrial bm 
dhicernlue ; and a number of these sro t 
in order to present a plctiirejQl1iltb;e( 
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iiii|[«rivlildilndUiitrie.B arr. carried on, attention 
'bctng'drawn to the shortage and to the gr-neral 
..lyeiltoieDcy of Indian Idbonr and to the lack of 
IndigenlAUB HupervMng agency. Vropo»als 
AtSb mode for the bettere?rploltatioii of the. torc-sts 
' and flshoThs. Jji di‘«cii‘»siiig the iiidii^tri:il 
defleioncI<‘S of liidia, the ri'port shows hmv nn- 
the development of oiir industrial ‘..Vhtein 
■ has been. Money has hetm iuvestfd in eoni- 
. weiCe rather than industries, and only tllo^e 
indtlstrlcH have bec^n taken up niiieli apiieare«l 
^'tO'CAer safe and easy ])roflt.s. Vrevious to tin- 
, wari too ready reliance was placed on i 1 n]^orts 
c^lroin overseas, and tliis habit was {o-ls‘rj <l by 
the Oov»*rnmoiit practice of purcha>.1iig stores 
'in’^Binsland. India produces lu-ariy Jill llic raw 
' materials necessary for the n qin‘r< ii!n-ts of a 
modern conimuuity; but is uiiahle to inann- 
factnre many of the art ides •and niaieiiaK 
.easential alike in times of peace and war. For 
'instance, her great text He in(lu-«trifs arc depni- 
^dout upon sup])lies ol liuporled inaeiiint iy and 
would have to shut down if eominand of the 


education, but considers that it would be unfair 
and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, 
which devolves rather upon the Slate and local 
authorities. Hut education of a tec-hnical kind 
is iilso required and tin* method of instruction 
to be followi'd Avill vary for workers in organised 
and for workers in cottage industries, the latter 
of whom, it may be remarked, considerably 
I'xeecd the former in numbers. For cottage 
induct rii s thi* ('oinnii^sion proiiosrs an emclent 
->yst4 III of ('cliK'atioii in industrial schools ad> 
mini-itered -^y Iwad mash rs with practical know- 
ledm* oj till' 1ndn><trii‘S taught, and' controlled 
I»v the DcTKirtun nts of industries. The exten- 
sion oi in; I 1 ting facilities must go hand in 
hind M'ilh thi* tearhing of improved processes. 

Ill the r.i-e ol Olga ni-ed indU'it lies mechanical 
« iigiih Cling i*; laic n a typical instance, and 
the piopo^ae'. include the f sfahlishment of a 4 
-ysti ju oi org;ini-efl apprenf iei sliip for a period 
01 four or five year.=, with iiraetieal training in 
the workshops and tlieoretieal iiistniction lu 
.d t, idled t.( lU'Iiing institutions. 


'•'Mas were lost. It U vital, t hen foi e . I or Oio ei n- 
ment to ensure the estahlishment in India oi 
, t^se indnstiriiis whose abMiiee ixi»os(s us to 
grave danger in event of war. 'rJie repoit 
■ advocates the inlrodiietion of incMferii iintlwMls 
of agriculture and in partieiilarol l:*l»oiir-«a\ ing 
machinerj'. Greater |•Hie4eney in enll ivafion. ' 
and in preparing produi'e for the niark< t wonlil 
follow, labour now Wiistefnlly nuplnved would ‘ 
bo set free for industries, .‘ind *he establislinn nt • 
of shops for the maiiulaeture and repair ot ina- ; 
chlnery would lead to tin' groivtli ol a hug« i nai- \ 
neerlngludiistry. Al'ic rexaiulningt lieresomei ^ i 
tor generating ]K»w<'r, the r('port says the eoai I 
of India is generally of a poor quality and the [ 
ratlins within whhh it can Ik econoinicafly nsi'ti . 
Is accordingly limited. Mor<‘Over,therxfi'ii'-ion ! 
of metoliurgical iiidustric s already st'iit-d ' 
involves a sever attack on our vnihle sup- | 
’ plies of cooking coal. The fonmii'-sion r-ctmi- ; 
mends a special sim^ey of the coal position in 
India. The oil fields of Ihiniia are lieing rapidly j 
drained and no others of equal ^;lllle have been 
proved. Wind power Is loo iiiierniltt.e!it lor 
. Industrial use. Attention siiould be directed 
to mtwo economical methods ol ii.sjiig wood 
fuel, and new mat«'rials for industrial aieoluil 
shonld be investigated. The li:irnes» lug of 
water power appears, liowever, to afford a. more 
reliable source of energy, espeeially with a f lew 
‘ to the development of tliernio-elett.rie Indus- 
tries ; and Goveriimrnt is urg; ntly enjoined to 
imdertakc a hydrographic survey in order to 
dfiterminc the places which offer poAsihililies 
'for the cstabllshmc'nt of bs'dro-electric instal- 
lations. 

The Indian in Industries.— The next chap- 
ters deal with “The Indian in Industries.” 
' They uiscuss measures designed t o improve the 
efficiency of the Indian artisan and to eiie.our- 
■ age the educated Indian to tsike part, in 
indostriol enterprise . It is shown that llio 
“Itlve lowness of vrages paid to Indian 
r is countcr-balaifced by the comparative 
...^iency of the individual J^dion workman. 

. Commission assigns three causes for this 
acy, ylz., the absence of education, the 
ng low. t^ndaid of comfort and the 
pruyeanfale disease. The Commission 
fa^toui of universal primary 


The Conuiii-ssioii place s better housing in thQ 
lori'tiont 01 its ri‘eomiri(>iiilatioi)s to raise the' 
-.faiiilnn: ol eoTiifoi t of the Iiidi:iii artisan. Snb- 
jcel to oi'rtaiii saiegiumls. Government should 
iKi' if*- powers iiniler the Land Acquisition Act 
lo a«'<iuire--it( forindustrial fTire111ngs,and land 
‘•o actpiireil should he lea--e(l to employers on 
ra*.y l« nils. Rpreial nmecliis arc proposed In 
l.lu* e.i'-o of Hoinhay, where the problems of 
eo^|g^>^1ion are iiniijiie. General measures of 
wi ban work among I act ory employees arc also 
siiugi st .1 «l and spicial alteiilion should bo iiald 
to file inipiovement of jiuhlic health. The 
ellinijiutbni oi such disea.<rs as hookw’orm and 
malaria, which are pri vahnt almost evory- 
wlnTf ill India, would add enormously to the 
prodiieihe ei.piieify of tfte Indian labourer. 

The general !iver*:ion from industrial pursuits 
of the I (Ineat.ed I iidiau is a^eilbed to licrcditMV 
pr* dUpo-ition aeei 'jtualeii by an unpra^ichl 
<ysleni of ediie.it ion. A cnmplpte rcvohltlOQ 
ill iln e i-^ting inethorls of training is pro* 
jio'^ed. i'’or miinipiilalivo industries, such as 
meelianieiil engineering, an apprenticeship 
sv..t»n). similar to that suggested for artisans 
.;houl<I he adopted. Tlie youth who aspires 
\ 0 iii'eoine :i lori’man or an engineer, miistleam 
to 1 ake off his coat at. the start and should serve 
;i i.erui of apprenticeship In the workshops, 
.upi»leineTif('d by courses of tlicoreticaJ instruc- 
j lion. At the conclusion ot thispoTjod of training 
i he may be allowed to specijillse in particular 
siihjeclp. For non-nianipniativc or opera- 
f ti\ (’ i ndustries, on the other hand, the teochlng 
institution should he. the main training groond, 
though praclical experience is also necessaiy. 
SrK'Cial propo.'^al.'! are made for commercial and 
mining education ; and the future establish- 
uient of two imperial colleges is adumbrated, 
one for the higbest grade of engineering and the 
other for metallurgy. To ensure the ^ 
maintenance of close relations between the 
training institiitioDg and the world of industry 
tlie general control of technical education 
sliould be transferred lo the Department ot 
Industries. 

Government intdrventfon.— The remain- ^ 

fng chapters of the rejiQrt deal more spe^ ' 
cifically with Government intervention 
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Industries. GoveriiTnent dung long to the 
tradition of /rare in industrinl matt«'rt$: 

but when in recent yearB it attt'mpted to i>!ay 
a more active parti in industrial dt'Vclopinent, 
Its ntforts were n udrr. d futile by t.li- alxseiua- 
of scieutifle and ti'dniical sidvice to a-.sl.d it in | 
cbtiinatlng the value ofinduitiial tn'<)jM)'.ifioiis. 
and by the lack oi any s unable ag< iiey to carrj* 
out approved propO'.ab'. To ri-jnedy tin* lir-i 
Of these defects, a n organisation ol tin- < xi-ting 
BCiontiflc H(‘rvieeKis tidvoijiati d, in hueli a way as 
to unite in imperial servicew, eUi - irn il aei ordiin: 
to science subjects, all tlie .seatlfi'd woik. r- 
JiOW engaged in the province on i‘Ol-it« d 
Rules are. suggistid to govern tin n l.lliot'^ 
between the itn mb'-r.s oi lln-se sirxiees aru 
private industrialist;-, .st'ckini' ad\iet . Tne -itu- 
,,ation of research instiMit s aiid tin- f't).i:lil jtm^ 
’and terms of eiiijdoymejit oJ tin -e st-iaas-s an 
questions lor the di'cl-ioii oi whieji tin ( onnnb- 
sion considers that tiie ajipointnn i«t o'' a -j>eci.’l ' 
committee, is nec.-.'^sary. 

^he adminiitralive inaelibn i> with wJiieli ‘ 
Ooveriinient mu.'-t be eqitipped and ^enne uj Mu . 
'fUnctiOiiB which that machinciy will enable it to 
perionn have aln-ady buii deseritied: 1-ut tlieit 
are many otlu'rdireetioii>i;i wnieh tie- ui 
ment of indu-^tries can be st iiiiiilatHl. I .<( lui ' 
and up-to-date inforiiiat ion on comnieni.il and ■ 
Industrinl matters is t ss<i niial both lor <J«ivt rn- 
ineut and for priv4ite inereliants and iiuln tiia- . 
lists. A scheme is pioponnd. d lor c ollt el li.g 
Bitch information and lor inakbig il a\.nlabl( 
to the public throngi I oMif r oi lb.- Di'pirnin lO 
of indilstrh'S 'L’lie piireLa^e ol iUi\ innni'l 
•<BtprcB ill tile past ha-' hem etnninej, ti in 
',,A way us to bandieap Jiialm me.nni.ielun s in 
'^mpeting for orders and to rtlaid iinln-trLiJ 
'dcvelopmeiitiii India. The t*o!iinii ^ivui i>jo|*a''i; 
that the Depnrtiiieitb ui Jiidu tn.s iioiiUl l>« 
in charge of this work and that ord. r.s .dundd 
not be placed with the Stons J)epijjin»ti t oi 
the India Office unUltheiiianufaeturingeaiMhi' 
llticB of India have tir-t Ijvuj exliiiu lid. A 
cliaptcr is concerned witli the law oi I.iml 
acquisition and eriuii<*i.it< s prinei’iles in aecoul- 
ance with whicdi (jovi rnment miglit. coin]inl 
sorily acquire sites i or iiidu*-. trial iijid« rtakinc' 
in another, the various methods by wliieh <h»v- 
ernmeut might ruider direct u eimienl aid to 
industries arc cxiilaiiu'd. The < 'omini sioii cnii- 
‘sldcrsthat ordinarily tlovi'iijiin iit it eJi .-sboidd 
undertake maiiulacturiiig opi rations only H>r : 
tbo production of letliat mnnitjoiih. Tiie 
administration of the lioiler Acts, tlie AriuJng 
Rules and the Rlectrieit.X Aet., I he « inploymeiit ■ 
of Jail labour, the prevent ion ol adult i ration, 
patents, and the registration of bu-iin r-s names, 
of trade marks aud of p:ll'tllcr^hil)<', aic matter^ ■ 
which ore specifically dealt with. In ihi* opinion , 
of the Cpmmirtsioii the coiupulsoiy regi-.tration 
of rqf»fri]j[»<r>t hipa is practicable mid the guehtion ' 
should be examined by lioveruiiieiit wdth a \Je\v , 
to l^tlation. i 

f j i f aii and Cottage Industries.— 'Industrial i 
oqhOperation is discussed uith re/ej'<iice 1o' 
and cottage iudu-stries ; and the vexed , 
'CaeBtlon of railway rates on industries* , 
iSonsiderod. The Commission tliinks that j 
teduoed rates to and from iiorts have been | 
-preiudioial to industrial development and i 
that the position requires careful examination | 
with a view to the removal of existing auomaUjes. j 


In particular it should be possible to Inercaae 
the rates on raw produce for export and on 
Imports other than machiiieiy and stores for 
industrial U'ic. The addition of a commorclal 
lueinlH'r to the Railw'ay Hoard and the better 
I ri iireseTitatioii of commercial,- and Industrial 
' iiiti'nsts at tlu' Railway Conference would help 
i to - ucure a mon- <'qiiix))le 'system of rating. The 
! imprdveTni iilof waiciwayhaud the formation of 
a Wut, nvay.- Tru.-.t at Calcutta are also proposed. 

The Coni'ni- ^iou lays empha^isoii the disorga- 
'd'nlion of Indian capital and it.^ shymesB in 
coming Jorward xor industrial development. 
Tin r»‘ is no 1 ;uj1; oi mom > in tiic country, yet 
' tin irnlii-^trlilisi cannot obtain the useol it except 
on ti i'lns v.<) I xoibitiint us to devour a largo part 
(»i hi - prolli s. Til. !■( is a crying neci‘SBity tor the 
■XI,. ns Jon oi hacking laciliiies in the mofussil. 
Tlie Commi-sioji is (]is]io-( d to Javour the csia- 
. bli' bull lit ol :in iiidiistriiil liank or banks ; but it 
ct>iisid< 1 • ilial llie aiqioinl meut ol an expertcom- 
: 1 litti <-is iiM- .-sary to deal with this subject and 
(lov't I'li'iui-i-t totakc iU'.Uoii at an early date. 

■ A-njih *inti‘tiT*i ’ measure, a scheme is pojiounded 
lor the iiro’.i^ioiis oj eurri nl finance to 'middle 
cl.i<.s indiNtrldi t.^.. l y which the banks would 

i opi II c.!--!! crcdhsiii lavonr ol ajijilicants approved 
iiy the Oepait ineiit oi hidudries on the guaran- 
' ti e of liowrii'iient. Various other methods of 
liiianci.ila -sistaiiee liy tJoveniment are suggested, 

' in part if iilartlie provi i<»i» <»f plant lorsmall and 
cottagi* imtu-trii on the hire-jiurelnise Byirteia. 

PohMIoii sii«umed up.— To sum up, the 
Comiiii-Oun lintls Unit hnlJa is a country rich In 
r.nv iiL:ii.i'i'ial aiidiniiidu i rial possiinllth'S, but 
poor in TnaniiS'icturing lusiomplishuniit. The 
drill iiiieii s in lier Indiistiial systi in arc sucli as 
tori'iidei 111 I iiablr toioreigu ])ciii trat ion In time 
o) jii aei and to -.erio 1 i.•^ il.ingi rsin time of war. 
Ibr l‘'i»onr i.s i.ieilieirnl, but for this reason 
cap liilr Ol \n - 1 Impi’ovrnu i>t. She relli^ almost 
•litis I ly onioi-i ign - oure' storforrmen andsuper- 
\i on 'and ht r hive yettodevelopc 
.• irrlii. iradiTion o! indu-stiialb.m. llrr stores 
ol iiioiuy lie inert and idle. The necessity oi 
'ceiiriug ih<' eeunomicsali-ly oi the country and 
ill • inability ol the iii O],Ir to secure it without 
I hi cn-o]i re.tion uud''.timulation of Government 
nnpo^r, tln r.-lore, on Govi niinent a policy^ of 
m igi tie intei’Ni ntion in industrial affairs, and 
to ui'cljiirge the mult ilarious activiths which 
: tliK*‘)ioIiey d'-mands. (iovenimeiit must be pro- 
ud- d with u suit aide industrinl equipment in the * 
•• 111.1 Oi imperial and ])rnvincial departments of 

■ Ini’iKtii' s. 

Tin TeciiiTiiigco..l ol tlie proposals isestimat- 
. eil :it 11-.. .SO hikhs ; tlu y involve a capital expen- 
lin-, of Rs. ir>0 lakliB, mainly on educational 

■ I i-iitutions, aud a lurtiieT capital outlay of 
. l{ >. 00 Lakiis is anticipated for future dcvelop- 

iii. nts. The CoiuinbHion considers that ttUB . 
i i'\|H udi1ure may be w'orked up to at the end of i 
* a ]ieriod of 7 years. , x 

I ^aiidit Malaviya appended a minute of dissent 
; objecting to the appolntmtnt of an Indiigbdal 
I Srrvice aud locommendlng the enllstmeffof 
, the necessary stotf for a term of yroarB. 0 
i Tlic rcTiort has been referred to the Prov»MM 
Governments for their opinions, bnt in 
tien of the final conclusion several Ji 0 eaU}GVB]& 
ments have already formod lndU8tiial^e|Ki# 
ments. 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Tile Botanicol Survey undrr the diroc 
tlou of the of tlic lluyai fUiirndt* 

Oardcu, Calcuifa, with wIiotq urn aKsui'iutod 
the Economic i$otaiii.sts belouc'inj' to ilic A^ii- 
cultural Dcpartmri't-. In lOi:^ the iKi^t tii 
Beporter on Economic rroducts \ias ah(»li''n'^ 
and replaced by tiiut of Ee(jiioT.>;fc 
to the Dotaincal Survey. Alacii 01 ' the sy-^tc- 
matic botanical work of India is done ior lli.- 
denartmont by forest offieer.s and others. Ove. 
2, two specimens were obtained in ] 01 1-12 l.\ 
the oflicor deputed to uecopipjiny the A'eoi 
Expedition as botanist, and a I'l.' teihl luii!:- 
Lion was made to the iMforniation : \oil.ibJ 
ae to the ve<;etation of the lit^lC'ktiowji rioji 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. — I’hcliiv' objc'ci o: tin 
Depaiiudit the ).iepaTalio>i ol ;• j^oiei:.! "k,' 
logical map of India. Vark*i;f; i lo.ioniic lux- ■ 
tigiitious, wlin-h form an iiiciva.d'if;'<y ii‘i}.iiiiani 
part of the l^ej»arfcnie':tS vioik. ai'-altoeo.- 
ducted. These include investkcition 01 r-.-.roli 
and Haiid.xtone onairiis for the, inrio*** o 
building Imperial JJdhi, tlie ('\‘iiiiiii tk"o (> 
the Eo)ca coal-ticld in the C'enr/al h-joriMe, '... 
of XK'tTolifei'ons loc.‘.li<iea in the J*m»j„h n i‘ 
North-West Frontier FjONi'tc', oi piln.^Umlf 
areas in the (taya Discilct. 

Zoological Sarvc.v.— A seijeTne for tin* foi. 


differences migiit bo more carefully worked * 
out then liiul been done before,, also to form 
as coiiiik'to as po.s«(iblG a cullcctiou of speci- 
mens tor i.hc bociety's Mnseuiu in Bombay. 
Jicforc the Survey sUrted tlie Society bad 
A ver>’ small eol lection, and even in the Bri- « 
tisii Sill cum in lamdo.'i tiie Indian specimens 
were vor. iKKirlv represeiilecl. 'I'hrcc trained 
coIliK'Uns fioi.i England are in the servire of 
the ,socL;ty and tiie specimens obtained by the 
Survey a*' being work(,d ou*; at tlic British 
.MnseT;ni and dunlie.ile:* picseided to the dltfcr- 
enf. Indian ruiihcuni'.. In India moat of the 
' eoiintry Icj-! iiecji v.tsrked on the West Coast ^ 
iioni Cooiv us f.ir iiortli as Mount Abu, alHol|P 
tiu* (‘eiiLr.ii lYovinees, Eiimaon and Bcn^. 
The V hole of Co \ Ion has been norked, and so 
has a eon.ciitlcrable part. 01 Biirina. At the 
j,H‘-e.j’ tli.iij owiiig to the war only one col- 
lector in tJie (it Id in Siklviin, the otliers having 
gone to tlie li uiit. Funds for tlie Survey weie 
•abcii bv eubseiiptioT) from tJie jirincipalf^aiive 
CLiefM and miihc promiiient liombay citizens 
to'rtfhif wiih grmdh iiom the Cuvemment 
of India, tie* liociruMcnt of (Vyiim, the 
(bniMiUscnt of iUirina, tlie Govcmineiit of 
the .tiaiav SUtes, and tlie tiifferent local 
Coveicniieta as well as domitious from the 
iio}nl t.oehty, the ihitish Museum and the 
i’.ookc'it .d Society of London. 


mation 01 a Zoological Survey on the h,*.-,!. o; tie 
Zoological and Anthrojioiogii al Seition of tlu 1 
Indian Moscuin, Culeut.ta, eanie into foiee in 
July, ]91C. The jirojiofwils as pc.nctioie d l»\ 
the Secret-ary of S<i*te mainly arc as follow.*; * • 
The hcadq liar t ITS of tlm Survey will be tli- 
Indian ^lu^cuin. The scheme n gardlng i.hc- 
Zoological Survey I’nUiLs the brfakmg upof tJe* 
organfsatlon now known as the Zoological aiid ■ 
Anthropological Seclion of the ludiau ^.ii:s''iu!i 
Into two parts, one of whitli will U m oine a thiv- 
erniiient department under the tiHc of thi 
Zoological Survey of India, and will be piima- 
Tily coucernod with zoological lux esMgalion iinu 
exercise fcucli advisory iimeiions as may he 
- assigned to it by Government, wJdle tJic 01 Ik » 
part will roinaln as the otiiee of the T^ust.(e^ o. 
the Indian ^fnseura and will bi* oigjuiisfd fo^tb* 

. pjCBcnt on the lines laid down in tho existin ^by- 
laws of tlie Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of tUt* 

, Standard zoological collection of the liidien , 
Empire, and as such to gjvc every assistauee in ■ 
i^elr power both to oflieials and to others, in thi- 
Identification of zoological srK'ciinens sabniittcd 
to them, arranging, if requested, to do go, to . 

, 0CDd collections to upcciallsts abroad for idcTitkt 
fleation in cases in which no spt'eialist is avail- 
^ able in India. The Director ol tlic Survey 
. Dr. Anandale. 

tHtaddmal Survey. — important movc- 
m^Khas recently been inaugurated bv the 
Badny Natural Ilistory Society ’wliicii 
.MF collected subscriptions dor a survey 
mammals of India. This Survey was 
In 1911 with the object of getting to- 
offittl ^perly prepared specimens of all the 
cmrroritmd^ of Mammals In India, Burma 
Uniit^loD 00 that t|icir distribution fmd 


This Dotird <»f Scientific Advice.— 

rnj<. BoUlu ill! I'rd- tj thi* heads of the Afeteoro- ' 
lo'ie.il, Ginleyjial, Itotanie.’d, Fort'st, and 
V j». p.irlii.i )'t. , rt pifhv'i'tafcivi s of the 
Auik-Jdliiial a:i(i('i\il Vt^iej hi ary Departments, 
aid otii'-r seirntnii* autMOtit les whose special 
ulU' may be Useful. It was established 

in J'ji'2 to co-oriiinate oiheial scientific inquiry, 
*^0 I .!.,.iri; tiiat r«‘.- arch work is distributed to 
tb«- b t a'lxaut i'O*, ai,d lo advise the Gov- 
.•raiii 1 t of Jj fua in prOM cuting practical 
ri*!<*'a*ih iijlo thO'.o questions of ocoiioniic or 
applKd M-.i'-nce 011 tlh'. solution of which the 
ai^iki.I'niui a*id industrial dovtlopment of ^0 
co.iiifiy .«;o largt ly depends. The programmes 
of i'sv. r-tjgatmii 01 the various departments are 
a ini.ady Mibmitt. d to the Board for dlscussioji 
a>;d ,>:ra.ig« mi'jit, am! an annual report is pub- 
li-^hid O'M in' work done, as well as a general 
pio;-ramm.* of ri'searcb for tho ensuing year. 
Thr r, iiorts and the prograroinrs formulated 
.ire coinmuiiie.a(,ed for consideration 10 .an Ad- 
vkory Oomu'iit' e of tho Boyal Society, who 
from time to time, furnish valuable suggestions 
aud advice. 

The Sventary to the Government of India 
(l). l);inm,*nt of Jtevinne and A.griciilture) is 
ejc~o(fu‘h l*r( sidi nt of the Board which includes 
the Din clor-Geiioral of OUservatorios, tlie 
Supi*ri--'^.“ndL*nt of the Indian Museum, the 
Surveyor-General of India, the Briiicipa], 
Punjab Veterinary (tolloge, the Director of the 
Iiid!lan Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
Gi'j.eral of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Gh'ological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- , 
: ment of India, Public Works Department, aiii4 
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the Diieotor of the Botanical SurTey of India 
who la Secretary to the Board of Scieutiilc 
AdVlec. 

The programinc of the various depart- 
mciita for 39L6-lti includea the following; : The 
Meteorological Departmettt will continue obser- 
vational work w'itli pilot balooiis at various 
Btatiana, and will also do kotuc experimental 
^work on vertical air currents at Agra, besides 
collating charts rejn'O-tentuig tyiies of weather, 
with notes giving explanations and references to 
other cases of occiirrenct! of the same type forj 
daily weather forecasting. In the Astrouomieal 
Bepartmerit a new siieetni-hi'llograph is under 
construction wdiioli, it is lior)< d, will he efinipl<'t.< d 
during the year, h’ive more .si'isinogra|*Ji.',, two 
^at Simla, two at Galeuttii, and one at boinliay, 
Khc Avilne Seismograph at Xodaikanal and; 
'Several instruments of local inanufaeiure at ■ 
Bombay will be kept in use during tin* year. A ! 
botanical survey is being carried out, and tin*! 
Edonomic Botae.ist will ifu]>rove and arrang<‘i 
his exhibits. Plant breeding and ]>laiit im- 
provement work will be continiiod on wheat, 
tobacco, gram, fibre plants, indigo, oilseeds and 
fruit. Entomology will inclinle general investi- 
gations of crop pests and espeeially of ]ie>ts of ' 
rice, BUgarcaiin. and cotton, fruit iiv'es, and; 
stored grain, while in pathologi(Mil eutoinology: 
a closer connection witli veterinary work will; 
be aimed at. Under the head of agilcultnre the | 
following arc tin* lines of w'ork In ]irOixr.’ss : — ' 
Economhs of cnlMvation by steam and mot.01 ! 
engines, puddlhig ot rice land by double engine' 
system of steam cultivation, eoniiiinatiuii of 
• Irrigation and drainage in the growing of rice, 
study of iiihcritanoe of the more iniportant 
characters of dairy cattle by crossing, build - 
lug up of milk pedigree in cattle, by seii’etioii. 

The Indian Research Fund. — ScicTitifle 
.research work is rapidly duvidoping in India. 
In 1011 the sum of 5 iaklis (£33,000) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside 
as on endowment, for r<‘S(uirch into epidemic 
diheases in coiiTic(d:ion witli tlic Central Be- 
search Institute, at Kasauli. It was Iiopo.(l 
that this sum might be largely angmcntK'd 
. by private subscriptions. An Indian 'Re- 
search Fund Association w'as constituted, 

. and a good deal of wc^k lias already been 
^undertaken. Its objects arc defined as **the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 


communicable, diBcasos.V Fresh Investigatlbiii 
into kala asar and cholera have been inaogaia* 
led, and an officer was deputed, at the ckpeoid:., 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in the le- 3 . 
giotis where it is endemic, witli a view totakhig, ^ 
stops to prevent its introduction into BldM. 

A £urt.her grant of 0 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central lte.seaTch Fund from the oplain - 
surplus of 19J1-J2. It has been decided to ^ 
de\nto to research and anti-malarial proJeetB ' 
5 lakliH (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenueB 
eommcncitig in 1913-14. A ^cw poriodicair .4 
“ 'I'hc indian Journal of Medical Kesearch/* waa ' 
in'*^tit.utcil in 1913 and is published Ibur ' 
tiiiii's annually, as tlie official organ Of the 
rch li'uiid. 'J'iie journal deals wlUi every 
hraiich of rcsi'arch directly or Indirectly oon* 
iiecledwitii iiii*di(‘al and sanitary science, and « 
forms fi record of what is being done lu India 
1 01 tin* advimee of .this work. For the year 
1017-lS t,h(* Jioarrl recommended the conunu- 
I ;mco on the cxi-f ing lines of the following inqui- 
‘ ri*-.'. -1 h rf- Bi ii by J.ieul.enant-ColoneJ Me- • 
(•:uTj-.oii : r^'pro'-y l>y Dr. Sudliamoy Ghosh; - 
I Hook-worm by T)r. K. S. Mhaskar ; Plague Pte- 
• yt ntion bv Dr. cb D. C’hilre ; Entomological hy 
Mr. Aw.di and Mr. A grant was bceu 

made to bient.-('ol. (ileii Li.s ton for experiments 
wirii Jiydio-c‘,\aiiie acid gas, as a disinfectant. 

'S 

Survey of India. — The work ot the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heada, 
namely, the trigonojnelrical survey, topogia- 
plilcal and fon st surveys, sp('cial surveys and 
, •*.xploFatiOiis, and map production. Oadastial ' 
surveys ar<* now carried out by the Provincial.', 
fjand ileeords and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 atti'ntiOD was drawn to the defective 
.^t:»tc of the topographical survey 
maps, abd a Commitu^c was appointed to re- 
}>ort on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
' of re visional survey and to secure that the map . 

; of India Hhould be brought up to date and 
I nj vised at proper intervals, they recommended - 
' a considerable incn*.ase of establishment and an 
; increased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
: i.he next 25 years. They also made reoommenda- 
, lions for altering hbe size and improving the 
> quality of the maps. After further inquiry the' ■ 
Dovrniment of India decided that a scale of'^ 
; 1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, : 

I reserved forests and special areas being surveyed . 

I on the scale of 2 Inches to the mile, and tha 
I I -ill eh scale employed for waste and baizen ■ 

I tracts. 


THE IMPEBIAL INSTITUTE. 


Tlie Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
has been placed by the. Imperial Institute 
(Management) Act of 19IG under the. control 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as 
. ;reprcBcntlng the central authority for the 
Xtominfons, C!olouif*8, aud Proh^etorates of the 
Empire. The actual management of the 
Institute will be with an executive councU of 
twenty-five members, which, subject to the 
tmaeral control of the Secretary of Stste* for 
..dmc Colonics, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will he the governing body of the Institute. 
India is to be represented on this ■ council by 
four members, one nominated by the Govern - 
iqent of In dip, by the Seqxitary of Stpte 


for India, and one by the Secretary of Stats 
for the Colonics. In addition, it is understood ' 
that there will be a special Indian Oommlttea . ' 
of the Council with co-opted members— 
arrangement which will greatly increase 
, connection of the Instituto with Indian fnterestt \. 

; and, it is hoped, will promote the development^' 

I of those activities of the Institute loinpalap 
, which are most needed In England.. 

I An account od the work done by the 3UksMlEt%^ 

; for India, by Dr. W. E. Dunstan, 

I the Imperial Institute, has lat^, been ' 
j in the SidMin of the Inrtltiite. 

The Indian Collections of the 
! Institute, wldcli h^ve 



Native Passenger Ships. 


In recent yean, oQnetitnte the Indian 
/Mtam of tba FabUc Ezhlbitton OaUerles. 
’ .\S9M|y Indnde a representation of the Important 
vitoHSiate^lB of India, illustratfonB of Ita chief 
Jnilaatrles and their resnlts, tabular information 


' pai ^ diagrams * jrcspccting Indian trade and 
•. conuneroe, maj^, pictures, and photographs 
^ .of its cittes and Industries. i 

Teeiiiilcal information Bureau.— -Ever j 
' Pnee the Scicntillc and Technical Ih^search j 
; Department was started, a most important | 
/ panof its work has been, in oddition to conduct- 1 
*<Tng researches, to collect and critically coUate , 
all j^bOshed Information respecting the pro- ! 
• ducQon and Indnstrlal uses of niw matorialH. i 
' and it has gradually come to be recogniaed j 
' a central clearing-house for information of ! 
; thia character. Mercliants and TiiauiifactnrerK ; 
*^ln England, as well as iiroducevs in india .*ind : 
the ^lonies, have applied in increasing iiunitH rs i 
.‘fdr mfonnation on tlicso subjects. In onlvr , 

. to bo in a position to deal more cifectively • 


such enquiries, a special branch of the depart- 
p ment wi& formed in 1014, whose bustness it Is, 
in collaboration with the staff of the Sdentlflo 
and Technical Ecseorcb Department, to 
collect and distribute technical Information. 
Since the War tills branch, known as the Techni-' 
cal Information Burcan, has been very full of 
Work,and has not only dealt with a large numbed 
jof inrjnirioB as to Indian materials 'and their 
j possibilitlcH, but lias taken the initiative with 
I ilritisii manuiactiirers and nierehants in briug- 
jjng to tlKdi notice iinportant Indian materials 
whicli await a now mar w*t. 

! 'Jhe Institute has a library and map rooms, 
i u'Jiich arc i;i portant auxiliaries to this work 
j:)Tid jtiibllshos quarterly the B-uUetin which 
I Ii:is phiyt tl a coiiKpiciiuiis part in inakbig known 
;t!>roiig)umt tlu' EiP))ire the rc.siiJts of researches 
:condiu-tofl .at tho Institute, and the records of 
I pvogross in t.hcj various asjiects of tho production 
I a ltd iitili.s.ation of cuniinereial and ■ economic 
' iraterials. 


NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 

- The following Bpesolution by tho agaiust the apparent narrowness of the scope 

'.WUeUt of India w*as issued in October as -of the imiuiry. The whole subject is one of 
a result of inquiries set on foot after the lo&s ‘ coiisiderablcr difficulty and complexity. It is 
Of the Titanic woll-known that t-lio standards laid down under 
“The Board of Trade made a coiiipiolicnsi\c i‘na..iinentH now in force are not adequate 
'wvlalon of the scale of boats and life-saving *« PfOYcie accommodatioii for all on board. It 
s aindlance to bo provided on board shijis in the iiividioiw to specify any one vesad to 

DtSted Kingdom and appoinied comiuittccs of thc^ 

of experts to deal with collateral questions i<*»rdH, but it may roughly be said that, on the 
ailaiiig In the sumo connection. Meanwhile, ; capacity which 

the maritime local Govcrniiieuts have been i bo provided in lifo-boat.s sliced be at 

consulted os to tho necessity for revising the the rate of tmi cubic feet per adidt, ^com- 
rules which govern vessels ^in British India, i provided vyill only ^ord room 

particularly those under tlie Native Passenger of theniimbcr of pas^gois 

Shim Act, 1887, the Pilgrim Ships Act, lUilo, aod ! i he C|Uest ion is .fiirtlier complicated 


thelidiaiEmll^tlon'Act, I90S,' whiJli arc’read i "/.the fact ihat of a number of native 

In the notillcatlone detailed abovf'. The replies ' pa^seiigiT .ships inany arc never ciut of sight of 
show that while a revision is undoubU'dly lend during tJicir voyages, and that wy 
necessary, there is a great divergence of opinion ' J|»»’ipteneo on the principle that there shi^d^ 
as to the extent to which it is required and tlie hfe-b'iat a<''^‘omin*)daiion for all on board 
lines on which it should proceed. The subject , *’****“11' 


lines on which it should proceed. The subject , *’****“11' curtailment of the 

Jb one of considerable difficulty and complexjlty, < eap.acity. It is doubtful ther^ra 
Involving a number of teahiiical and other i " case of pt^eiiger ships which 

qUestioDS which need carenil scrutiny. 'J’lie'?’® l•llgagtHl in the carnage of passengcra 
^hiveriinient of India therefore decided to b‘*twe«'ii iioits sciKiratcu by inctmsidorable 
appoint a committee reiirescntative of ofih'ial ■ some rela\;i1 ion not be allowed 

aaonon-offlclal interests to encuiirc ifeueraiy ■ ”.* 

^ttto tho BUfflcioncy of the existing rules and i board. Jhe m^ter is thus 

joport, its views to tho Government. The '• esscntjally one for local investigation, 
comndttoe consisted of tho following Fresi- ; Working of the Act. — Under the Native 
tot and members: — President,. Mr. C. G. I^t^-'eIlgc^ Ships Act (X of 1887) the term 
Tbtomter, I.C.S., Collector, Madras Pru.sidrney. I Naf JVC Passenger Ships" is applied to 
.XEerahois — ^the Hou*blc Sir Fasulblioy Currim- i ssdliiig-shli®, wiiirh carry as passengers more 
bhpy Bbrahim, Bombay; Commander C. J. C.i than thirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 
KchdoU, D.S.O., BJ.H., Fort Officer, 'Calcutta ; | sfeam-shiT>3 carrying more than sixty such 
Mt. W. H. Ogston, partner in Messrs. Kiliick, n.atiTes. Local Governments have discretionary 
Blimn & Co., Bombay; Captain P. De.st' power, with the sanction of the Govemor- 
Dtonbe, Marine Department, British India ! <''oiicral in Council, to alter tlieso numben to 
Etom Navigation Company, Calcutta." fifteen and thirty, n'sijcctlvely. A long voyago 

... ^ defined in tho Act us a voyage in which the 

on^ttoe met “-J. ship will, in ordinary circtunstunces, be conti- 

nuously out of port for one hundred and 
rt* to the twenty Imurs or more and a shoit voyage as 

b 101^. hut tho icpoitThas not been jn wliich tlic ship will not. In ordinary 

circumstances, be continuously out of port for 


AS the Questloii'-'The appoint- one hundred and twenty hours. The space 
_ conhalUee was. welcomed by the allotted to passengers, and some of her condl* 
oiitlcisms were directed > tloiis, differ In a Juus and h short voyage. 
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The Public Trustee. 


The Pabllc Triist«e of Esigl.'iml is a Covcrn- 
rocnt Official created by Statute (I'liblic Triistv*i 
<^ct, 1906). whereby the State aetP as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee. un<*er 'VHh, and ns a IriisUt 
imd(¥r Settlements, wlieth<r l.luse in .<Tur.e‘ii1.s 
arc DQW or old, and in oilun- oisiecs cn mi analo- 
gouB character. 

The ofriec lias ?>een a "unl su' ee.-;'*- ; in the 
seven years tiust it lias In.n (»])■■.! lj- 
oi the trusts in roerse ol **i t.'ve 

amounted, in round fiu'urn. t(» *,.»ujiiifuii):/. 
while the e.stifuated nl \wli'< it.'d'nii in 

the Department wliirli yi t to iiMt u*- 

put at some £59 /)iM;.(I 00, siio’.mi.; a total v.-.lii- 
of biisinoHS of all kinds iie'^otided at 
£ 110 , 000 , 0 ( 10 . 

Fees charj^caMc!. — The oiTi. e is noiv e!i- 
tlreJy seJf-aiipporUiu' and i.s no eharire njniu lOe 
tax-payer. A pro\ision ot (he Siatut'*. de«*l.irt s 
that the Office is to make no (iroflt but to nr:r£;e 
only such foes as may iitovid«» ihe wovkine 
cxpense.B and const ihito a T!*ser\ ' fund a^-aiust 
the liabilities assumed bv tlu* State tor I riveii 
of trust. In aecordaue<j viih this luutual 
principle the Ices have aireinly b,en redii/.>d 
from their orii:;nial scale, and the <,5‘;h s’l-plus 
of fees over expensers, ri'iarded as the niKbus 
Of a reserve fund lor all nndinijcHuc^. i' now 
£ 14 , 580 . 

The main fooR arc of two kiiid-!--i f«e on 
."capital and a foe oti im oiii •. 'I’lie I'l^ s on 
oapitaJ ans taken in two id's an i id 

. meat of half taken at the b'-_M!uinsi% ai*.: an- 
other jnstalmcnt of bnlf taken at the e:.i{ (ti a 
trust--cach instalment being calculated at t.i. 
following rates* : — 

On the first £1,000, flfven sMillin};.^ per e. iit. 

On the c.xecss ot £l,diH) to .triiVKUi, ti\e '.I.!!- 
liugB per cent. 

On the excess of £20,0(;0 lo £."0,000. two 
Shillings and six iicticc per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000. ouo .^lulling and 
thit'C ponces ikt eent. The Foe on income 
Is one per rent, if, as i.s usual, tJie iucona 
be paid direct from its smuec to the 
person entitled, on any incoine in excess^ 
of £2,000 a year the. lee is only per cent. 
Where the income is p.aid llirougli tlie Depart- 
ment then the tee is two piT ecixt. up to £500 
a year, and one per rent, on siiiy ixcoss oi 
£500 a year, and h per rent., on ia<'ome in excess 
of £2,000 a year. 'Ihe Ice on l^^estment is 
t percent.: the Public Trustee, out of this fee 
paying the brokerage. 'There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the ]>eculiar circuinstauees 
of special cases ; but owing to the low ranp 
of the fees, and their iinitual character the 
power of reduction is but seidoin exercised, 
except pejhap.s in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
Unas'* followed by uouimereial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever pos.sibl(^ the i 
metbods of the Office prescribing prompt at* I 
tcntlon to all matters within the day. ' 


The particulars of any trust in which it Is 
desired that the Pulilic ITustco should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
iiiktrvipw, and iipoTi his assent being obtained, 
hi-5 appointment should be elfceted In the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trnsteef. 

In I he eaic of a Will about to be made, his 
appoiidniciii, c:in be secured by the simple 
puivisioii '* I appoint the Public Trustee ol 
I'.n'iaud a.s the executor and trnBtec of this 
my \i'ill,’* 

One Oil I he forms of trustee.ship which would 
appeal to Jb)'i:ii:-'h pi'oplo residing in India is a 
;sdiL‘U!e known fis a “ DnclaraUtps of Trust.** 

^n oibf-ial pamphlet explains that the Public 
Tru<-t^*i-’s service.^ have been requested by 
peonlo who, either becaiipt* of professional or 
iMisiiu"<q)!S>‘-oeciipatioQ, or from want of exTOri* 
(lice in de.aling with money matters, or £rom 
tlic disatUantigcs which might attach toJ| 
Oovi‘riiiiH‘ut.il, professional or business dlS« 
:ibi!ili('s abroad, nru not. well placed to seleol^ 
and suftcrvisc t.heir inve.stmcnts. Tt would^' 
.npiiear luat the services ot the Department in ^ 
tins matter were lir.<t requisitioned by officers', 
taking up appointments ia India ; and, follow-,. 
ing out t.lieir request for individual assistance 
thii seheine of trust caTiie to bo devised, and 
has Imm.u loiind to corninend itself to the circum- 
. t^incea ol a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly dj3.‘id\'antag(;d. A Declaration of Trust 
IS an iwoxpensive form of trusteeship by 
virlucof wiiich the owjier practically retains full 
cxintrol over Ills eapilal. J’he property is made 
over to the Piiblie Trustee lithor in the form 
(u nioiuy to be invcsteil or spoeifle securities 
hM!i<p rud into his naiuc; and thertupon the 
I’lihlic Trustee e.xeeiites a short “declaration" 
^Jltiiig oat that ho holds the money invested 
nr the securities in trust for the transferor. 

'I h.' i\Ku]( uf this is that irieome, a.s it accrues 
K p..id to tiic owner or to any beueheiary as ho 
luay direct. A wide field of invciitment is 
{•viiiiissiblc, as tlr‘- trust provides that the 
lands may be invested a.s the owner may from 
liua fo time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
iidi rf-t at the rate of at lesuit 4 percent, is to be 
hi<ftYidi’or under the selieuic Droiu investments 
ci :i Jion-sneeulative churaclcr. It should be 
und-Mctood that this form of trusteeship la- not 
airdo'^ons to a bunk deposit, where the return 
oi I lie c.'tpital at par, giveu the solvency of the 
If.i'i!:, is e.x peeled, in vestments are selected 
wi.ii the greatest rare in consultation with the 

lur. but it must be understood that the 
J'ebjjc Tnwtee does not accept responsibility 
fur .any lincfcuation of any of the investment 
eltci^en. The fees payable for this scheme Of 
Inisrecship so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fcoa axe 
the same as the ordinary fees. ^ ^ 

The appointment of the Public iMtqa 
.'‘cenros certain dc.iin1te advantagea inasmucffi aa 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporatloo Sole: 
ttiid tlius it is said the Public Tmstae nWer 
dies, so that the expense of appolntGMt%f 
other Trustees is permanently avoldad|>|pia 



The Public Trustee. 
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lotegrity is cuAranteed by the State, while the 
meMiire of hla success would indicate that he 
Is neoessariiy experienced and skilled In bis 
duties. 

Otiose personal attention is (;ivcn by the 
' Public IrustciA his Rcdlor oifieers to the 
details of every trust ; and us regards tlie work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best consideialiou not only 
to the selection of investments but to tlie duty 
of keeping tlicm under froijiieiit observation. 

All Advisory Committee of nic?i of recog- 
nised authority has, in the ])ast year, i)(H*ii 
apTOinted by the Lord Chancellor to as^^ist the 
Fubllc Trustee by a qiiarteriy re^'icw of the 
investments made. Tn tlie last Aiiiiiiiil 
the .Public Trustee speaks of having s'^curod a 
return of £3-19-4 per cent, upon lii.s tiii^tt'c 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
updn his non-trustee invcsinicntH. 

The success of the De7»artTuent would seem 
to show that there is a widi'Si>n'ad luihlie 
in England for siieli an OUice, and t.)ie eiuugy 
and clheiency with which the Depailment has 
beffli constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending it in the piihiic. 

State (iiiaraut>ec is also doiihllessa factor 
of great importance. A statutoiy rule pro- 


vides that strict eccrccy shall be observed in 
respect of all trusts administered in the Depo^ 
ment. 

The administration is subject to au audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Govern merit Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation lias been built up upon the princme 
of. a cheek and eouptcr-chcck upon the al- 
ininiBirat-ioii. 

An irnpoitant s'^efion of the Statute gives the 
riiblio 'J’nistoe power to direct an audit and 
iiiv(‘stig.‘icioii of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Oiliciab in India will cloiibilcss tend to make 
.au iucreu-^ing use of the Department. As a 
((OveMiinent O/lice, its stability will commend 
its^elf to them as a riK'dium to safeguard thei» 
iiiteiests under IVilla or Settlements wtiich. 
(»in be ('Utirely relied u])on, and free from the 
ri:d<s and e'<:pt'n.s(' attendant upon any other 
forms of tnistec'sliip. 

rurth'.T iafonn irion upon details and copies 
of the ollieial ptimphlet, reports and rules, 
et.e., can be obtaliUHl of the oflleial agents to 
the Department, rv' : — Messrs. Xing, namilton 
A' I’o., I’alciitla and ;n llombay, Messrs. Xing, 
King life (!o.. whose, lu'.id ollieo is Me-ssrs. Henry 
S. Ling A-. Co., 65, Coriihill, London, £. C. 


THE ADMiNlSTRATOH GENERAL. 


Id India tlie funelions of a ruhlic 'J'rusfeo arc 
divided In each Provinetj between two oilWiais, 
the Administrator-General and the Oilinal 
Trustee. 


The office of Administrator-General was 
Arst const-ituti'd by Indian Act VU of 18-19. 
There Wero several latiT enuelmciTts oi* Die 
gnbjcctrall of wliieh have cea.sed to be in for«*. 
The present law i.^ to be loiiiid in iiidiun Act 
III of 1 91 3, whh'h contains the lollowing provi- 
sions :—Tlicre. iiTQ tlircc Adinhiistrators-Gemral 
In each of tin: Pn-sldcucjcs oi Ilengal, Mndr.i.s, 
and lloinbay. Their coinhiiied jurisdiction 
covers tlie whole of Eritisb India. The Adminis- 
trator-Gencral is entitled 4o let ters of ailininis- 
tcatlon^ when granted by a High (biut, unle.sd 
they arc granted to the next of kin. lu the 
oth^ Courts he is entitled to Icdtcrs in jtrclcr- 
enco to a creditor, a legatee other tlian a uiivcr- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 


If any' person Who is not an Indtan Cliristian, 
a Hindu, Mohammcduii, iVrsiun, Jhiddhist dies 
leaving within any J'n*sidcncy a!?Mets exceeding 
the value of Es. 1,009 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to coiwuiit 
admlnistratiou of such assets has, within one 
month from bis death, applied in such Pivsi- 
dency for probate or hitters of administration, 
the Adminlstrator-ficneral is luuuired to apply 
for letters of administration, hi case of ap- 
prehended dangex of inisapproiiriation, dete- 
. xioiation, or waste of assets Icit by the deceased 
' lu the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Eombay, 
'.r.tlie High Courts may direct tiie Adnilnlstrator- 
-Geaeral to apply for letters of administration. 
'He can also be renuired to collect) and hcdcl 
until a right of succession or adminlstra- 
riB detorpikied. Probate and letters of ad- 
granted to on Admlnlstrator- 


Geui-rai liavi* I'ffer-ft througliniit. the Presidency, 
hut file lii;ch rourt c<ui direct tliat they liave , 
cliei't t’firoijgliout one or more of the other. ' 
PruteidcTicies. A private executor or admiulft*. 
tr.itor may with the ns&eut of the Adminle* 
tnitor-Geiierai transfer the assets ' of the 
estJitc to the, Admiiii.st.a.<or-(icnrral. There are 
proxisiouB in the Act with regard to tlie revoca- 
tint) of gruiitf' .nud tlio distribution of assets. 
Wli. n the assets do .not exceed Es. 1,000 In 
v.iliif, the Aclniinistxntor-Gmcral may, when 
no piolKile or I' ttors of administriition have 
Lk'ii gnuited, giv(‘ a certilkuite to a peiuon, 
chiiieiiig othere i.sc than ps a creditor to be Into- 
n-sted ill such assets, entitling him to receive 
tin; ;i.‘«sets. Iherc is also power in certain 
«'\«T)ts to give such certificate, to a creditor, 
'liicn; iK a lurthcr power to send the residue of 
the ass> ts to tile coiuilry of domicile of the 
(l( ec.oscd. 1 ho Govi-mment of India is rciiulred 
by tlic Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administmtor-GcnciJil w*ould be pemonally 
liable if he had been a priviitc administrator, 
o\eoi»t whi:rc the AdiuinislTutor-General and his 
(UiiceiB liave in no way contributed to the 
liabiiit}'. 

Fees both on cafiltal and on Income arc pay- 
abh- out of tlic e.stJitc‘s taken eliargc of by tne 
Administrator-Geiicml, H'lic fees on capital 
vary irom 3 \H'r ciint. on the gross value In the 
c:i»e of small estates to 2 jwr cent, in the case 
c#f Irrge estah's. The fees on income vary in 
the ease of moveable property from 2 iK>r cent, 
to 3 per cent., and In the case of Immovable 
pro|x:rty from 3 iier cent, to 5 per cent. When 
the Court has directed the Admlgistrator* 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken M- 
scssion ofj collected, realised^ or sold Is payaole. 
A small fee is also payable in cases when tto 





The Officittl Trustee, 


AdnUnlstrator-Qcneral grants a certificate, 
the Administrator has power to reduce the tees 
to one-half. ‘ 

Official Trustee.— The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 184:{. By Tndian 
Aet XVn of that year the Supreme CJoiirt had 
puj^r to appoint the Itcgistrar or otlicr officer 
orthc Court to be a trustee, where there was no 
trustee willing to aet. Act XVII of 1 84:} was 
lepeided by Act XVll of IAGI, which was in its 
. turn repcjaled by Act il ot lOiS, wliich coutsiius 
the present law on the subject. There ait: three 
Official Tru8tccs.r The Official 1'riisf<cc of 
Bengal has powers In the gn .atif'r jtart of India. 
The powers of the Official 1’ristce of Itomluy 
extend to the Bombay Prcsidciicy and ih(> Pro- 
ylncn of British Baluchistan ; those of the Offi- 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to tlie .Mudovs 
jnresidoncy and the Province of (Vwirg. TIkj 
Q overnnient can appoint Dcjiuty Official Trus- 
tees. 


and liabilities as ordinary trustees. Hie aiisy 
decline any trust. He may not accept any ■ tni» ^ 
imder any composition or scheme of arraa||!b* ' 
ment for the benefit of creditors, nor of any- . 
estate known or believed by him to be insolten^. 
He cannot accept atrnst for a religions purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of Kny 
hiisiiicBS. lie cannot administer the estate of a ' 
deceased person imless he be sole executor and 
sole trnslioc under the will. He cannot be ap* 
Itointed trustee along With any other peracm. 
With ids consent he may be appointed trustee 
in the instniment making the tnist, and he may . 
acro|>t. a trust contained in a Will. When pro* 
iM^riy is subject to a tnist^and there 4 b no trustee 
\cii<lij» the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
file'' Jligii Court may appoint the Official Trua- 
(<'e ns triisioc. Ifo may also be appointed a 
tnist(‘C by tiie surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested * 
therein. 


An Official Trustee can (a) net as an ordinary | As in the ^ case of an Admlnistrator-Geneial, 
trustee, (ft) be apjioiJited trustee by a (Jourt of | the Oovcnm'ient of India is responsible for the 
competent jurisdiction. Ho has, exc(‘pt as j acts or dt^faiilts of an Official Trustee.. Fees 
Otbcnrlsc provided, the same powers, duties, I arc payable at rates fixed by the Qovcniinent. 


PROVING OJ' WILLS. 


• In British India il a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
'^^-Jpemn, it la always advisable l.u prove the will 
, as early as possible. If tiio will is in a verna- 
' OUlar it has to bo 'oilitially translated into 
^IhigUBh. A petition is thou prepared praying 
tim the grant of probate of the will. All the 
'.'Jpl^crty left by the deceased has to be dis- 
"fllOi^ in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at ICl years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
‘ under Bs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
Btween Hs. 10,000 and Hs. 60,000 the 
lyablc is 2i%. Over 50,000 rupees the 

S payable is 8%. In determining the 
> of the value of the estate for the pnr- 
f probate duty the following Items ore 
to be deducted : — 

Its left by the deceased Including mort- 
ic eucuiubranucs. 


2. Tuc amount of funeral expenses. 

8. rro])crty held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
coiiirr a bencllcial interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to be ' 
stated ill a separate schedule. It Is the prao- 
ticc of the High Court to send a copy of these ' 
Bchcdiilos to the Revenue authorities and if - 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
ilevenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordln^y. In certain caeef 
the Court then requires citations to be pulH*. 
lished and served on sneh persons as the Court' 
thinks are interested in the question of tlijS., 
grant of probate, elf uo objection is lodged by ''' 
any person so interested within 14 day* after. ^ 
the publication or service of citation and li the / 
will is shown to have been properly ekeeUMi. 
and the peMtlonor entitled to pronKte^ ' SHOpIpsIf 
Is ordered to bo granted. 4 , 
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Freemasonry. 


la an InBUtnUon so nnlveisal os Freemasonry 
fbe growth of that body In any particular 
patt of the world is usually Bimllar iu all respects 
; to tile development in other ports, y/hen 
Freemaaonry was first established in Bombay 
• and became strong enough to have its own 
Ftovijiidal Grand Lodge, the Grand Master 
of BdgllBh Freemasons appoiuted James TcKld, 
a Lieutenant of Police, as the first Proviiieiai 
- Grand Master in 17G4. This ofllcc he held 
anti] 1798, when the Provincial Grand Lodge 
seems to have gone Into abeyance. A revival 
apparently set in iu 1833, and Lodge Orion 
Id the West was founded at Poona. This 
was ioUowed iu 1841 by Lodge St. Andiews 
at Kamptee and In 1818 by Lodge St. George 
4n Bombay. Tn 1861 the Provincial Grand 
Lodge was revived and George Taylor was 
appmnted P. G. M. 


Madras. 

n. W. Dvtlrici Grand Master, Hon. Mr. LI. E. 
Buckley. 

Depvffi Disti'ict Grand Master, C. J. Higsi. 

P.O. T). (Kntf). H 

District Senior Grand Warden, V. Tirumalal 
I’iliai. 

Ji( ior Grand Warden, Brig. -General K. ^ 
F. Lack. 

District Grand [Secretara, J. IT. B. Brougham, 
sroiint L.i id, Madras. 

PUN.rAH. 

iU. War. niiifrirl^ Gravid Manter, Col. Henry. 

T. i*easi', O.I.E , r.fl.D. (Eng). 

Brjwiy IHyfrin Grand Minder^ Vacant. 

Dis-lritt Grand Sccridaru, David E. Johnston, 
Fr('(Mn:i.soTis* l^uliorc. 


In 1870 a fresh warrant was issii<^ by wliieh 
the Provincial Grand Lodge of Boiiibuy was 
attered to District Grand Lodge with James 
' Gibbs as D. G. M. The next D. G.'M. was Ed- 
ward Tyrrell Leith who took cbargi' in IH70, and 
, he was followed in 1887 by U. Jl. 11. the Dnke 
of Connaught. The remainder of the l)iKtrk‘t 
Cteand Mhsters were H. E. Lord 8iiitdhiirst 
1805-1809, H. E. Lord Northcotc 1600-19(i2. 
Hon. Sir Lawrence Jenkins li)Q:)-1907 and 
G. Owen W. Dunn 1008-1011. T'he present 
D. G. M. being W. Alban IJaig-Browu who 
was appointed in 1912. 

' Under the skilful managcnienb of these 
inustriouB men the District lias grow'n uni il 
now there are under the District Grand Lodge 
of Bombay 40 Lodges with a total iimmbersliip 
of over ^,000. 

At the same time the Boyal Arch and Mark 
degrees have also' prospered and there are 
IB Chapters with a total membership of over 
600 and 11 Mark Lodges totalling over 309. 

fPISTETCT GKAND LODGE E. 0. 


BUR V ATI. 

if. IT. Diittriff Grand Master, Tlie Hon. Mr. 

Jasti.:e K. \V. Onnond. 

Depaty District Grand Master, W. Kin. 
District Snilor Grand Wwrdni, W. Archibald. 
District Junior Grand Warden, Bcv. J. lister. 
District Gravid Secretary, W. Kindall. 

Gli\EJ> LODGI3 OF ALL SCOTTISH 
3'REi:.M.\SONKY IN INDIA. 
Iiislalintion — November (St. Andrew’s Day) 
ConMUS'iCATioE— 11h Saturday, in January, 
April, July, and October. 

Pi.Af'E <) If MnmN(T— Freemasons* Hall, Bavelm 
Street, Bunibav. 

Grand Muster, Tlic Hou^blo Jnstico Sir Frank: 
Beaman, T.c.s. 

Grand Master Depute, Pcstanjee M. Kanga. 
Substitute Grand Master, J.. H. Savile. 

Grand Superintenih'nt of Central India, W. B. 
Jurdino, c.i.ic., i.c.s. 


List of Principal Ofj^cers, 1917. 

Bengal. 

■ fi. W. District Grand Master, Lord Bonaldshav, 
, a.c.i.B. • 

Dwndy District Grand Master, Col: A. H. D. 
, Creagh, 0. tf . a. 

DiiCricf Senior Grand Warden, The Hou’ble. 
‘Mr, Elian Ghundcr Do, C.X.E. 

• jb^triet Jtmtor Grand Warden, Tlie Hon. Mr. 
\ N.D. Beatfion Bell, 0J.B. 

. Grand Secretary, J. A. Dolton, 19, Park 

’ Street, Calcutta. 

' . BOlCgAY. 

W* DitifM Grand Master, W. A. Haig- 
Brown, j.p.. 

V JMgndp Ditirief Grand Master, C. B. Boblneon, 
;:U JJP., P.G.D. (Eng.). 

: Senior Warden, 8. 8. i, Gaikwad. 

Jantar Orand Worden, Col. W. B. Lone. 
"JitfilddC Orond'^SeoHiarv*. J. F. Peonoek. v.d. 

PviMlog, Voti, 


Gratul Superintendenii ofDadem India, W. B. 
Courlay, l.o.s. 

Senior Grand IFcrdra, G 8. Curtis, O.B I.C.S. 
Do. do do. A. N. Thorpe. 

J)o. do. do. A. Pellymounter. 

Junior Grand Warden, C. H. Captain. 

1 ) 0 . do do. Dr. H. P. Joseph. 

Do. do. do. D. F Mackie. 

G, 5«J«^or^^-ARTHUR w. Wise, 
Elphliistonc Building, Murzban 
Baad, Fort, iBombay. 
BENGAL MASONIC ASSOCIA'IION. 

For Educating Children of Indigent Free- 
masons. 

President. — ^Loid Bonaldsliay qjo.jje., IHstrid 
Grand Master, 

This Association is supported by captation 
assessments from the Lodges in the Dlstilcl 
of Bengal and by voluntary contributions. 

1. A donation of Bs. 600 made In one dr • 
more payments of not less than Bs. 60 
constitiites the donor a Viee’-PretHerA -lOr 
with the privilege of vo|^ 
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2. A donation of Bs. 100 constitutes the 
donor a Qooermr for Zife, the privilege 
of one vote and one vote for each additional 
donation of Bs. 100. 

3. A subscription of Us. 10 per annnin 
entitles the snbsciiber to one vote for tlie year 
and an extra vote for every additional Bs. 16. 
^4. The conditions of the above arc the same i 
whether the donor or subscTil)er he an individual j 

' Or a Lodge, Chapter, or any other soiiicty. ' 

3. A genera] meeting of subscribers is held | 
twice in the year, at I'rccinasons* Hall, Caliaitta. : 
19, Park Street. 

6. The general conduct of the affairs ol ' 
the Association is entnisfed to a CuiniiiittiM* ; 
composed of tiie Presidonf, 'IVcnsurer. and I 
Secretary, and of live Al embers to be elcotcu ; 
at tJie February Half-ytMily General Meeting. I 

7. The funds of the Association are (hivoted ; 
solely to the board aud cdueation of children. 

8. Children are adniitled into the Association ! 

at the age of seven years and eontiniie therein | 
till Uiey have attained the age of seventeen ■ 
years, , 

This rule applies eqmlln to ehHurm of Imtli . 
sewes without any distinction of religious doiiu- : 
mlnations. | 

0. Elections take place at each General . 
Meeting of biilKtcribers according to the number ' 
of vacaUdus and capabilities of the fund. 

10. Bo child is cligih] to bo, placed on . 
the List of Candidates iinh his faiher has hcett | 
^ a Kegistcred Mason for liv ;eais and 8ubscrib* , 
Member of some J,.od for at leant thret* ! 
^^years of that period. ! 

5 '" Subscriptions and donatio Jis are reecivru : 
bytheVistriet Grand Secretary awl by the Serrctitfu , 
of the Amusiaiion (Ilcrbert E. Kent, VrecMUi^ow ' ' 
Half, 19, Park Street), W. J. Jir.idsluw, 7/on, I 
Troatu/rer, and Herbert E. Kent, Secretary, ; 

BEBGAL MASONIC FUND OP 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Col. A. n. D. Creagh, 0.14.0., Deputy Distript 
Grand Madler, 

C. D. Stewart, P.i>.a.w. 

S. A. Fairweather, Grand Treasurer. 

J. A. Dolton, Grand Secretartf. 

H. E. Kent, Grand Secretary. 

SCOTTISTT MASONIC FUND OP 
BBNEVOr.ENCE. 

For the purpose of affording temporary relief 
to indigent Freemasons and their families. 

Grand Srcrrlari/ — ^iVrthr.r W. Wise, Elphinstone 
Building, Mur^iban Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

THE SCOlTlSn MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOOIATION IN INDIA. 

(^) For the purpose of granting Annuities to 
old aud deslitutc L'reemasons and tlidr widowa 

(b) O ranting allowanecs towanls tlie Tuoint-c- 
uancp and education of the childreu of deceased 
cr indigent Freemasons. 

.1. G. Mistree, Uonoranj Secretary and Trea^ 
surer, 

THE SIND MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Patron, 

Biglit Wor. Bro. II. E. the Bight Hon'hle 
i.ord Laruington, G.G.M.Q., O.C.I.TS., Late Grand 
Musff'rof A. S, F., India, and Governor of’ 
JioMbay, 

C. TI. President, Secretary, 

, rozc E. Punthakey, Victoria Street, Predy 
j Quarter, Karachi. 

I THE BOMBAY MASONIC ASSOCIATION. 

! For Educating, Clothing and Maintaining the 
J CluKlreu of indigent and Deceased Freemasons. 


Gband Coumitike. I Subscriptions and donatjons are received by 

President.— Lord BonaldliEliay, G.C.T.K., E.c ! the Hon. Sec., J. F. Pennuek, P. G. King^s 
K.O., District Grard Master, . Building, Bombay. 
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I. ANCIENT. 


Tbe architecture of India hits proceeded on 
^Unes of its owni and its monuinonls arc unique 
among those of tiie nations of the wcrUl. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on ttie patt- 
of the people towards religious fervour of t!ic 
contemplative rather than of tlie fan:iti(‘ai 
sort, combined with the richness of tlic country 
In the sterner building materials — tlic^so are 
a few of tbe factors that oontributod to in;.uking 
it what it was, while a stirring history g:l^c it 
both variety and glamour. Indian archil'*.';- 
' tuie la a subject whieh at the b(;st h-is 
Btndied only iniporfectly, and a reiillv coin- 
^hensive treatise on it has T^ct t>o lie writU'ii. 
The subject is a vast and vaTiod one, and it 
may bo such a treatise never will be wiitten 
in the form of one work at any rate. Tlic 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the Eunipt'en 
ot art culture that it is only one .XiiroiM'“in in 
a hundred who can entirely iiiiiler.stand it. 
While art criticism and analysis i.s a bnineh of 
study that tlie modem Indian b.a^ not as yet 
ventured upon to any nppreeiablo rxtenl. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few f'x<*. 
the only recognized authoiity on ihe subjeet 
has been I'ergusson, * whose conipeudlous 
is that wliich will find most r(‘ady aoceplanee 
by the general reader. l»iit Fcrgn.=..sofi att' iniit- 
ed the nearly imjHissihle ta"k of envoi ing (he 
ground in one volume of modoTMto dimension^, 
and it is sometimes held that In* M'as a man 
. of too purely JSuiopcan a culture, albi'it wide 
and eciMtic, to admit of suUicioni. depili of 
insight in this particular dircefl'ii. Fergii.s- 
son's classlflcatiou by races and religions is, 
however, the one iliat h.as bei'ii gi^ernllv ac- 
cepted ^litherto. He asset (s (hat there is no 
stone architecture in lndi«a of an ('arlier date 
than two and a lialf centuries before the Chribl - 
ion era, and tliat "India owes the inlioiloc- 
tlon of the use oi stone for arehifi^etiiral pur- 
poses, 08 she docs that of ibKldldsin as a stale 
reUglou, to the great Asoka, wiio leignod 13.0. 
272 to 236." 

Buddhist ^ork. 

Hergusson's first arelilteclural period !.*<■ 
then the lluddliist, of which the grc'),t topi* 
at Banchl with its famous Northi'm guL''way 
is perhaps the most noti'd example. *L]ieTi 
we tovc the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of 'Duddhisi 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student arc to bo found 
m the Clioltya hails or roek-cut caves of Kaili. 
A Junta, Nasik, Eliora and Kaniicrl. A poini 
Inth relation to the Gandhara work may be 
aUuded to in passing. 'J'liis Is the strong 
Huiopean tendency, variously recognized as 
Boman, Byzantine but most frequently u*« 
Greek, to be observed in the details. TIk* 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bcar:^ 
. strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
■'Ore^ influence, particularly in the treatment 
Of drapery, but also of hair ana facial expression. 
IhEom this it liaa been a fairly common assiimp- 
tlon amongst some authorities that Indian an 
Oiihd much of its beat to European Influence, an 
<i|fllunptiQn that is strenuously combated by 
dptoas he p^ttd out later. 


The aroliitecture of the Jains corac.s next In 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples arc pcrh.aps the j)ilwm 
temples near Mount Abu, and the uuiqln 
“ Tower of Victory " at Chittorc. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Oravidi.!!! style is tlie generic title 
nsii.)ilv' ijpj)licd to the charucteristic w'ork ot 
Madr:i-i Pn'sidcney and the bouth of India. 
It heen ill many riK‘k-cut temples as at EJloraj 
where liie remarlvahlo Kylas ’’ is an iuatanoe 
of a (.••luple cut out of fhe solid rock, complete, 
not only wilh respect to its interior (as in the 
case of more eaves) buf. .'ilso as to its exterior. 
It is, a.s it were, a life-size model of a complete 
bMildiii'Z or group of Iniiidiiigs, several hundred 
fcM'l i'l t'*ii;'tJi, not but sculptured in solid 
.<i.oii*‘, ajt iimieriakiiig of vast and, to onr 
moiiern ideas, unproQtabic industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the tf*inplcs at tirirangam, 
tHu'lainbaiuni, Vellor/', Vlja.vanag.ar, Ac., .and 
(lie painef's at. IMadura and Tanjore arc among 
tlie hcbt l.r.'iwn examples of the style. 

Tin writer liu some dilljciilty in following 
oil's two '‘xt diviHions of chvssilication, 

" t liabiky. ” of Soiitli-ccntral iiidia. 
the " i\o, lerii or Iiulo-Aryan style.'* 
L'Ji'* dhferenee.^ .ind the simihiritics are appa- 
r.'iitly so intermixed and confusing that he Is j 
fain t fail back on the bn^aiT generic title ot v 
** Hindu ” — ho'vevcr uiiscieiitillc he may there* 
by Mand etmfef'sed. Amongst a vast number 
of ilindii lem))|“s the following may be men* 
Hoped ns paiUculaiiy ubrMiy of study : — Those 
at Mnikie.swara and JhmvaneKwar in Oiissu, 
at Kh.ijiiraho, iiindrabnn, Udaipur, Benarea, 
Gwalior, Ac. Tlio palae*.; of the Uindu Baja 
?.|.in Singh at Gwalior is one of (lie most beaua- 
fill arel ‘leetural examples in India. So also 
an* Hie p:tJaci3s of Amber, Datiya, Ureba, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

.Among all the period.s and styles In India 
tin* eliaractcristies of none are more easily 
rii-ognizablc Ihiui those ot what is generally 
culled llic ** liido-SaTaceiiic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahoznedan conquest. Under 
tiic new influences now brought to bear on it 
the arehiliicciiTK of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modtfi- 
ciil.iuns. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hltlierto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
Hie predilections of the ruling class. Tha 
inp*aret also became a distinctive feature. 
Tlic requirements of the new religion, — ^the 
mosque witli its wide spaces to meet the need! 
of organized congregational acts of worship—' 
gave opportunities for broad and Bpaemoa 
ti-eatments that had liithcrto bccu to some ' 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of Idolatn 
set a tabu cm the nse of sculptured represent* 
ations of animate objects In the adornment' 

I of the buildings, and led to tbe^devdopmeg* 
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of Other decorative forms. Great _ 
came to be displayed in the use of iNittcm ant 
of fleometiicai and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a f^roater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
'beauty, mere richness of scul])turcd surface 
.l|nd the acstbotic and symbolic inten^st of 
detail being no longer to be dox)endcd on to tbc 
same degree. 

The art was thus tho gainer by t he new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety miieli 
at “Classic” architi'etnro gained iin»ler the 
Bonuins. Ihit it equally lost soniething ton. 
> The Indo-Saniecnic Is apt to itji)iea.r coM and 
bard. The writer was impressed by Ibi^ on 
hie first view of the Gwalior jialaee airea^ly 
mentioned. Though a llituiu laidding tJial 
palace has yet much of what might fx* cnlleil 
the more sophistleattMl (luality of tlic liulo* 
Baraccnic wrork as well as sonic similarity of 
detail. It has, being llindu, a eertaiii auiounl 
of Bculpl.urcd oi'iiainent of animated toriim, 
and the general clfeet of niundness, ricl}ne.ss 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eJoqinaii. 
in suggestion us to what, is lacking in so many 
of tho Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to bo a eonflict betw'ccii 
Bichatologists as to tiic I'Xteiit ol tiio ellcct on 
IndUm art produced by toriigii iiidiieiiec under 
the Mahoroutaiis. 'JUie extroine \iew on the nno 
hand Is to regaid all the best of the. art as luiviug 
been due to foreign imiKirtaiion. 'Ihe Gan- 
. dtafwn sculptures witii tlicir Greek tonclcncy, 

. the devcloximciit of new forms and modes ol 
. timtment to which allusion lias biM'n made, 
) the similarities to be /oiiiid betwcc'ii tlic Maho- 
metan buildings of India and tlio.^e of Kortli 
, Africa and Europe, tlic introduction of the 
minaret And, above all, the historical evidenecb 
that exist of the presenoe in India of Eunipeaii'- 
during Mogul times, arc cited in .supjioit <•) 
the theory. On tlic other hand tliosc of tlie 
, opposite school hold the foregoing view' to be 
due to the prevailing European iireconccptioii 
tliat all light and leading must conic by way 
of Europe, and tlic best tilings in art by way 
of Greece. To thorn tlic Gjuidlmrati sculp- 
< tur& instead of being ilic best, is tbc wo^^t 
in wdia even because of its Greek tuicturc. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Giaeco-Bactrion sculptures, and point to those 
ot^orobudci in Java, tlic work of Buddhist 
omnilsts from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reasotf of an immunity from destructive 
Influences given by the insular position, as 
lowing tho best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable tliat a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be foniicd till time lias 
bl^toated some of the difTorenccs of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of tho newer school the 
^ nndispiited similarities between Indo-Malio- 
E wMufcoi* and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
L between Indian and Western Mahometan 
l^rk, ospeelally In the light of the dls-simi- 
V^isrities between the latter. They admit the 
bbaaiges produced by the advent of Idam, 


but contend that the ort^ tbou^ mriflWefl;*?. 
yet romahied in Its essence wliat It hail aJaritffl 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, t&e • 
dome, the arch, they contended, ttaougb, deve* 
loped under tho Moslem iufluonce, were yeti 
, HO far as their detailed treatment and crafte- 
, manshlp. are concerned, rcndcxlid In a mannei^ 

; distinctively Indian. Ferguason is osually 
I rc'garded as the leader of the former sohcK^ 

; wiiile the latter and comparatively reoeni', 

, Kclinol has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. llavell, whose works, on the subjeefc 
' are recommended fur study side by ride iritb 
tlio.se of the former writer. Mr. Uavell piao* 
Mraliy disr'anN I'orgusson’s racial method of 
cJasc^ificution into styles in favour of a ohiono- , 
logical i-f'vlcw of what he regards to a greater^ 
(‘xtciit lh:m did his famous precursor as being 
one coiitinuous^ homogeneous Indian mode of 
arehitcctiinil expression, though subject to 
variations from the inllucnccs brought to boar 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was uj>xdjcd. 

I Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may bo regarded as the 
' |ii‘iiicix>a 1 centres of the Indo-Soracciiic stylo-—, 

: 1 ht; formi'r for the renowned Tnj Mahal, for* 

; \kl)ar*s de&uiled capital of Fatehpur Slkrk 
■ his tomb at Sc‘cuiidj-a, ihe Moti lAuBjid and 
. palace buildings at the *Agra fort. At Delbl 
wc have tile great .Jumnia Mnsjid, Mio Fort, 

; tlic Gniibs of Jlumayon, Sufdar Jung,' dtOif 
and the uniixui^ Qutb .Minur. Two other great 
ci’id'ivs may be mentioned, because In each* 
tiieic apiicared certain strongly marked Indl- 
: \idnalitii‘s that diJfcrontiat^ the varietiea^ 

' of the style there. lonnU from tho variety seen * 

, at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
, I hat of the other. Thuso are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat yiid Biia.niir on the Dckhan, both in 
the Bombay Fi-csideucy. 4 

Ahmcdabhd- 

At Ahiricdabail with its neighbours Slrkliel 
.111(1 (luiiiiiKinir there sconis to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
idluTc to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recoiu^ to the arch, while the dome 
1 hough constantly employed, was there never 
d(;V(io]xid to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
(■.(tried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for . 
tiicf extraordinary beauty of its stone “jail**— « 
or pierced lattice-work, us in the palm tree " 
windows of the Sidl Sayyid Musjld. 

I Bijapur.- ^ ' 

The characteristics of the Bljapur variety ' 
of the style are equally striking. They ate ' 
perhaps more dlstiuctively Mahomedsn than. ' 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in tlia% 

. here tho dome is developed to a remaikable^^. 
degree, indo<>d the toxUb of Mahmud— the' 

! well-known “ Gol Gumbaz “ — ^Is cited as'shew-v.’ 
tug tho greatest space of floor in any bnUdhfg'*' 
j in the world roofed by a single dome, not evmk'V 
! Rxcfjptlng the Fantheon. The lintel also'' Wit > 

I here practically discanled In favour of 
il'he Bljapdr sdyle shews a befid masculbia^' 
; quality and a largeness of stractntat ooneepi'i'^ 
tion that 18 unequalled* elsewhote 
though In rlctmess and delieaey It iSOom ^ 
attempt to rival the WDik olthe Ini^ 

In this we recognize aiaont; oM 
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& thi pwvaUlnc nuitMlal, tbe bud no- 
^ «mq p i fi&mte lpg Xtoklian basalt. In a similar 
' w a im at 'the oharaoteristlcs ot tbe Ahmedabad 
' ^nnfc' idth its greater riclmcss of oniamenta- 
. ckm are boond up^with tbe nature of the Gujarat 
Iteeetone, wbil^ at Uellil and Agra the freer 


ehoioe of materials available— 4 he local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials-^., 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the arcbi* 
lecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


all those parts of tlie peninsula wbeicvf i 
Western ideas and methods lia^e most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the ca^u 01 < 
arohitoeture, throiigli ihc modium of the 1) 


The modem architectural work of India then much discussed project of the Government 
' divides Itscdf sharply into two classes. Then- of India’s nuw cjipital at Delhi. It was urged 
Is flmt that of the indigenous Indian ** 1^1 aster- j tliat. this p )jcct should be utilised to give the 
bnilder'* to be found chiefly in the ^iativi 1 rt'tiuin^d iiiijh-tus to Indian art rather tban 
*> Btates, particularly those in llajputana. that it slioiild be made a ineuns of fostering 
6eo<md there is that of British India, or 01 | J'liiroix'an art witieh in-eded no such eticonrage- 

' inojit at India's expense. Tlic advocates of 
• tills view apjK'ar for ih(> most part to have been 
I adherents of the “ indigeiiuiis Indian" school 

— - “f arcliaiolouists :iln.‘ady iiu'ntioned, and to 

paitment of Public Works. Tiiu work of tiiat ! Iiaw based lludr idi'as 011 tlieir own reading ot 
department lias been mueJi aidinaitvciicd | the jKKt. 'l in y still muster a considorablo 
upon as being all that building slioiUd not Ix'. ; following not only amongst the artistic public 
but, considering it has been produced by me'i I of li.ni;laiid and India, but even within the 
of whom it was admittedly nut the and ; (■overnincid servicr«:. 'J'heir opponents, holding 

Who were necessarily cuntcmling witii iaek ot | what appe.irs to l)(> (he more oflicial view both 
, . expert tiaiDUig on the one liaiid and with d>*- las to archaadogy and art, havt^ jiointcd to the 
poitmental methods on the oilier, it niiiKt be ' "d'ath ** ot all tiie arts of the (jast in other 
conceded that it can Ihcw many notable buihl- 1 eountries as an indication of a natural law, and 
lags. Of recent years there has been a tern!- ' deim'eatc' as wa.s1(‘ of energy all clforts to resist 
ency on the part of professional architi'ci ^ ; this law, or to instil ntc wliut they have termed 
.to turn their attention to India, and a number oi . " a notlicr tutilc n.vi val." U be British in India 
these has even been drafted into the serviet* (liey contend, should do as did the ancient 
Of Government as the result of a i>oJicy ini- ‘ '* 
ctoited in Lord Gurzon's Viccroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the iullueiico 
of these men, such of tiie reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thouglitlcs.iIy laaintuiind 
as a cor^ary to the popular jape against every- 
, thing official, may* gradually be removed, li 


Itoiiians in every country on which they planted 
their tonqiiering foot. As those Were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
shoiilti we s- t oiir sr‘al of conquest permanently 
on India by th(‘ erection of (‘.\aiiiplcs of the bgi&t 
of Hrifihliart. This is tl)'‘^ieW which, as wc have 
judieatfd, appi^ars to have obtained for the 
nioniiiit the more inllncnhal hearing, and the, 
t,.isk ot designing u»d diti'cting the eoustractHcm 
of the principal buildings in tbe new Capital has 
accordin ly liceii ciitnisled Jointly to a London 
and (r» u Son III Alrh^an architect, neither Of 
whom can be inidiily influenced by either past 
or n'cent architectural practice so far as India. > 

IS cuiiceiiicd. 

'J'h(' results cannot but bo awaited with the 
kciiu'st iiikTcst, and meanwhile the oonito* 

\ t r^y, witii suBjKuulcil judgment, naturally falls 

. ^ into aboyaiMM*. It is, moreover, however rttal 

before his advent, to tlm clfect that thoudii to the interests of tlie country’s architecture, 
OA architect might occasionally " design ” too purely tecliiiical and acoidoniic for its merits 
a building it was always an engiucer wlio built 10 be estimated by the general reader or die* 
It^ Is stilJ indicated by tbe urciiitcct in some cussimI here, its chief claim on our attention • 
. eases deeming it advisable to style himself has in 1 ho fact that it affords an added interest 
**'afelilteot and engineer." to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 

To the work of the indigenous " maskr- schools of tiiought in the various modem build- 
builder** public attention has of recent years lings of British India as well as examples ot the ' 

■ been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- \ " master buildors " work in nearly every native 
, geitloa has been pressed that ctfoits should be town and bazaar. 'J'be town ot Larhkar in 
j otrectod towards devising means for the pre- Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich , 
''iervatlon of what is jpointed out — and now in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
' naiversallyaoknowledged — to' be a remarkable street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur. ^ 
'"Tlvalr-nlmost the only one l^t in the world — heuares, etc., this class of work may be studied ' 
''living art,*' but which is threatened with in many different forms both civii and rcligioua. 

‘ 1 uxtinciton by reason of the spread of The extent to which the "unbroken tradition ' 
ideals and tagbionB. The matter from the past** exists may there be gauged- 
ago the form of a mild , by the traveller who Is architect enough 
^und the qucBtion of Uic j the purfiose. 


this M so as to Govenimcnt work progress shoolil 
be even more aasured in the froi*r atmospiKic 
outside of official life. Already in certain t.r 
the greater cities, where the trained mo(l(‘iii 
archnect has established himself, in privai'* 
practice, there are signs ^at his induence h 
beginning to be felt. He mill complains, ho'»\ - 
over, that the general public of Jiidiu iicciU 
much educating up to a recognition of liis 
value, both la a pecuniary sense and otJici- 
^ 'wito. It is also to be ob.scrved that thesm- 
of a idle of tlie popular idea of the tiiii- 
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The urcbseologlrol trea^uTsa of India are up. I 
varied aa they arc uumorouK. Tliusc of the 
lire-Muhammadan pe riod may be divicl- 1 

ed into (1) arcliiicctaLal ueid Bciilptunil ikouu- j 
ments and <2) iiit.crii)tioiis. No btiildiitg oi 
dbulpturo in India with uiiy proton lions tiO be ; 
considered an csanipln c f art hitneture r)r an 
can be ascribed to a tiiue oavlior than that ol 
Asoka (circa 2DI) J5.C.). in the pre-Asoka ar- 
obitccture of .India, as hi that of Ihirtna or tdiiua 
at the present day, wood was solely or ainiost 
solely employed. H\ou at the tdose of the 4tli 
century, B.C., Megasthoncs, the (In'ek Alllb.l^* 
sador at the court of (Miami ragiijiTa, gniiid- 
fatlior of Asoka, dcsciiborf rarahputra, tlie 
capital of the Indian monanJi. as “sunoundeti 
by a. wooden wall piercc'd with loop-boirs foi 
the discharge of arrows.” if ibc it> 

self was thus defendod, we can easily inter i.h;»1 
the • architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long afhT stone was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to he inllucnccd by, or 
copied from, the w'oodi'ii. 

Monumental Pillars.— The first class of 
works that wc have to notice aic tins iiiomi- 
mcntal pillars, known as /«/«. The oldcht art 
the monolithic eolumns of Asoka, nearly thiity 
In number, of which t<‘ii bear bis irif-criptions. 
Of these the Laiiriyji-NaM<lang.'iih eolninn in 
the Cihainparan District, 1’irhut, is practically 
uninjured. Tlic eajjital ol eacli column, liki 
tlie shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
memberH, ww., a Ver>.ejK)iitan lull, abaca*', 
^Ond cTCJwnlng sculpture in the round. Jly fai 
*Hhe best capital of AsokaV time was that ex- 
‘>iiumed at 8amath near Ihiuires. 'I'lie foui 
standing back to back on the ahaeue aie 
f'earved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan juTiod one pil- 
lar (B.O. 150) stands to the iiortli-east of lie.- 
' na g"** in the Gwalior State, another in froiit ol 
the cavo of Karli (A.1). 70), and a third at Ifinm 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5lh (Jen- ' 
tury, A. D. All tlietc arc of stone ; but tlieiv 
is one of iron also, it is near the Qutb Aliiiai 
at Delhi, and an inscriplion on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
Identified with Chondrajriipla 11. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dyna'ity. It is wonderful 
- ^*to find the Hindus at tiiat age forging a bai 
of lion larger tlian any tliat have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently oven now.” nicirs of later style 
are found all over the country, esiK*eially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Ivanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bldii, not far from Mangalore. 

■Bfr po a — Stupas, known as dagahas In Ceylon 
an!* commonly called Topcis in North India, 
worn constructed either for the safe custody* 
Ctf lellcs hidden in a chainber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
'Buddhist or J.ainn legends. Though we know' 
.(hat the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
.of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong* 
^ing to tlio Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
mi Bhoj^t is the most intact and entire of its 
'elORB. It consists of a low oircular drum sup* 

^ poftlng a hemispherical dome of less diameter, 
luiund the drum Is an open passage for circam* 


ambulation, and the whole Is enclosed by a mag* 
sive stone railing with fofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
w'OGde.ii in character, and are curved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculpturea The stupa Itself 
I probably belonged iiO the time of AsokOt but 
as Sir John Marehairs recent explorations have 
er.iiclusivcJy shown, the railing and the gate* 

‘ w ays weic at least 150 and 200 years later, les- 
p('(‘livcly. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 

• hav'e been found are those of Bharhut between 
' Alliih.'ibnd and .Tubbulpore, Amravati in the 
' Aliidr.ts Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 

jKife^e fnmtier. The rope proper at Bharhut 
hijs nitiivly disappeared, having been utilised 
for budding villages, and w'lmt reiuaincd of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museunk 
: Tho h;is-reiiefs on this rail which contain short 
. iiisrriptions and thus enable one to Identity 
the scene') scull ttured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Siuiies ot Buddha give it a unique value. 

; j'he stupa at Amravati also no longer exis^ 

I and j[H)rl.ions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point, of ekifioratiun and artistic merit, are 
iiov' ill the liiitisii and Madras Museums. The 
sliipa nt riiirahW'a W'as opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppo ill 180S, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary v'ith an inscription on it was nnearthed. 

'I he iiU'Cription, uecoiding to many scjiolars, 
of lh(* relics being of Buddha and en* 
.-iirinod by hi.) kiiisiniMi, the Sakyas. And we 
liavr thus Iv^re one of the stupas that were erect- 
ed OMH* the ashes of Buildba immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of tho wonders of India, ninc-tontha belong 
ui Wcbiein India. Tho most importemt groups 
of caves' are sibimled in Bhaja Bedsa, Karh, 
Kanheri, Juiinar, and Nasik in the^ Bombay 
I'rosidcucy, Ellora and Ajonta in Nizam's 
Donmiions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
lack in Orissa. 'J'lic caves belong to the thresi 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., the Buddhisfo, Hindus and Jainas. 
Tiip car]io.st caves far discovered are those of 
Harabar which wore excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Diisaratha, and dedicated to Hdl- 
Vika.), a naked sect founded by Makkhall Gosala. 
'J'iiir refutes tho theory that cave archi- 

• tecturc was of Buddhist orimn. Tho next ear^ 

' licst eaves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhoia and 

cave No. 0 at A janta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
. !ia\'e been assigned to 200 B.O. by Fergusson and 
, Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
. pose from Sir John Mar.shairB recent researdieB 
, and from epigrapbic considerations that they aie 
considerably more modern, ^'he Buddhist caves 
: are of two types — the chaitpas or cliapel caves, 

' and viharas or monasteries for the reSdenoe of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
; hoise-shoe shaped windows over tlie entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side. 

I aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 

I They are thus remarkably similar to C&Jdstfan ' 
i basilicas. Theseecood class consist of a hafl 
surrounded by a number of cells. In febO laiter' 
viharas there was a sanctam in the centrent tiuT 
I back wall containing a large image of 
Hardly a ehaUita is found wlthont^ODe 
1 viharas adjoinliig it. Of flthe Bln<fo cavil SSEk 
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pies that at Elepbanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to tilva 
and is not earlier than tho 7tb ceutury A.l). 
But by far tho most rcaowucMi cavc-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as KniJaba at iillora. 
It is on the model of a eoinpiute slruetur.*ti 
temple but carvdd out of t^olid rocL. it uLio it , 
'dedicated to Hiva and was excavated by tin. ' 
Bashtrakiifa kiuiL', Kriblma 1, (A. D. 
who may still be seen in the jtiiuitin 's in t h. 
ceilings of the upper porch of ilfo maiii bh.nx 
Ot the Jaina eaves the cariiost aic ab khuud- 
riand bdayagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
Indra Sablia at Jiilloni : arui tliobc of Chelatesi 
period, at Ankai in f^'asiK. The e -ilmes of inan; 
of these caves were once adorned uitli 
paintings, rerinips, the hc.d pte'^cr''e(i uiiioii;: 
these are those at Ajanta. v. i)ith wer* lO.t- 
cutud at various ptriodt b.‘L\vc« ii i;:.0-t;o0 AJ). 
and liavp eheited hiuh piaisc .is works of :iit. 
Cap IcB wore lirst made by Major Ciii, 1110 
of them perinlMMl by hiv .it 1 he < r> 'Uil J'al.i.i 
in 111611. ThfiJnat oncb WiTe^'isaiii i b- 


; Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
I fe.^tare ot tho former again is the cor- 
: vUiiieiir steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
! tower. 'J'lie moat iiolabie examples of the first 
, kind are to be found aiuung the temples of Bhu- 
baneswat' in Orissa, JCliajarah in Buiidelkband, 
Obia ill Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known croups in the l)i'avidia]| 
style IS that of the Matnallapuram llaths, of 
* Kev/ n Ihigodas on f lie seashore to the south 
oi ALidr.ib. 'J'iu-y :irc each hewn out of u block 
of graiijtc, and arc rather models of tomplos 
lhau TtWiS. 'J'Jiey arc tin earliest examples of 
typical IJra'idi.iii iirchitecture, and belong to 
tli*^ Tth ecu iry. 'l o the B.imc .ige has to ba 
a.'ricned ihe temple of kailabamtli at Conjee- 
vr,;ns', and lo the folIoMinc century some of the 
leinplc^ at AiJjole a.ui rjittadkiil o£ the Jhjapur 
Di.irn*!. ll oiils-iy I’rcMdeiicy, and the, iiiono* 
jiihic l*'7J»ple of liailasa at IDJloia, referred to 
a hove. Of Ihc J}Ta\jJiaTi Hylo the great 

(< at, 'r.-ii'jo/f iind thr 8 ri ran gam temple 
oi 'I li 'h'.ooiwilv 
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MftTBball was the flist to notiee the ioscriptlon 
on it. It lecoida the erection of this column, 
which wap a Garada pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasndeva by one Holiodoios, bod of Dion, 
who Is dcsciihrd as an envoy of KinRAntial- 
kldas of TazUa. Heliodoious is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and pri'sumably a 
Voishnava. Another insorijttion worth uoticiug 
and especially in this connection is that 01 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave. 
Vshavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein sfioken of a^ 
having granted three hundred thousand kino 
and sixteen villages to gods and Hruhinans 
and as having aumially led one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
loTOlguer having embraced llindiiism. 'J'lins for 
the political, social, economical 'and religious 
history of India at the diiTcrent ])eriods the 
inscriptions are iTiv.*iliiablc records, and are the j 
only liglit but for which wc are ‘ forlorn anti 1 

blind.* I 


par. There la here relatively little tmee 
Hinda forms or details. The principal bplldfakfli 
now left at BiJapur are the Jaml 4Ia^/ 
Gagan MahaU, ^tar Maliall, Ibrahim Baitaa 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. like tbelr 
predecessors, the Pathaus of Delhi, the BliogbDls 
were a groat budding race. *rbeir style iilisiK 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Aklwr 
iu a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor*e 
buildings are the tomb of Bumayun, imd the 
palaces at Fatehpur, Slkri and Agra. Gf 
Jehungir's time his mosque at Lahore and fhS - 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most ty^Cid 
I structures. ** The force and ori^nality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jalian to a delicate 
clog.*)r](;o and refinement of detail. ’* And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
llic Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, tbs 
tomb of liis wife Mumtas Moholl, was con- 
structed. The Aloti Masjid in Agra FOrtls 
anot her surpassingly pure and elegant monn- 
ment of fys time. 


Saracenic Architecture.— Tlus begins iu 
India with the I3th century after i))c per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first inosiiucs wore constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Joinn temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. ‘J'iie 
mosque called Adhairdin-ka-jftomjiTa at Ajmer 
and that near the Quib Minar are instances of 
this kind. Thu Afnhammadnn arcijitcctnrc 
of India varied at difiercnT periods aiui utidcT 
the vaiions dynasties, impciial and local. 'J iu- 
early Pathan arctiitccturc of Dcliii \\iiri irtas^iw 
ii, and at the same time w’as chariii'b.Ti-i'd by 
' elaborate richness of ornamontation. The C^iit b 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Aln-iid-din 
TThi lji are tyjiical examples. Of tiie ::>liar(]i 
Mltyle we have three foiostiues in .lamipiir with 
^several tombs. At Aland u in the Dhar StnU*, a 
/ third form of Saracenic aichitecture sprJing up, 
and we have here the Jami Afo.sjid, Jloshnng’.s 
tomb, Jahaz Afahall and Hiiidola Maluill ax 
the most notable Instfauccs of the secular and 
^ ecclesiastica] styles of tlic Malwa Pathans. 'riie 
Muhammadans of Bengal again devoloped tlu'ii 
own stylo, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
With the rains of the buildings of this typ^ the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
nunmiiaT Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadaiu 
Basul Masjid, and so forth. Tho Bahmuni 
dLynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
bnlldeis, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. Tho most striking of those is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
' bratial area covered over so that what in others 
' woidd be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. ** Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ** 
•aye Fergusson, *' that of Ahmedabad may 
piobably'be considered to be the most elegant.'* 
It Is notable for its carved stone work ; and tlie 
worn of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Bayyld*B mosque, the carved niches of the 
jnmarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
MUtraba and domed and panelled roofti is so 
m^nlslte that It will rival anything of the sort , 
exeeuted dsewhere at any period. No otberJ 
style ie eo essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
tiiBt witb this was the form of architecture 
em^oyod by the A<U1 Shahl dynasty of Bija- 


^rchmological Department.*— As Ihe 

- arclisDoJogieal monninente of India must •;!»• 
tract the attention of all Intelligent vlslton, 

, would naturally feol dcsirous to know eomotblng 
! of the Archaeological Department. The worlc 

• of tliis Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research dud exploration. NonC' 

j but spasmodic eflorte appear to have been ipadei 
by Govemment in these directions till 1870 wbos' 
ttc'V c^tabliRliud the Archecological Survey (4 
hrlia uuU entrusted it to General (atterwanu 
Sir) Aic'mnclur Cunningham, who was also the. 
flr^t Bir<>ctor-Gciicral of AichsDology, The 
next nrivaiuee was the initiation of tho loc^Bur- 
. veys in Bombay and ALadras three years after. 
'J’lie work of tlicao Surveys, however, was lee- 
trieU'd to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of qpnservteg 
old bn i Mings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
Jt)c.'il flovernmnuis. often without' expert guid- 
’j!ic ^ or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Govrrninout of India under Lord Lytton atroke 

• to 1 1ns deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 31 lakhs to the repair of moDunuaite id 

, United Provinces, and soon after appolnM a 
; conservator. Major Vfolo, who did useful work for 
I three years. Then a reaction set in, and bJe . 
I post, and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. *L'hc first systomatlo step towards re- ^ 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters vvas taken by Lord Cur«XD*8 Govem&entk 
who established the sevon Archssolo^cal OIrolte 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent^ 
footing, and united them together under the 
trol of a Director-General, piovisloD bring a]B0> 
made for subridising local Govemmente out oX 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Moiuinients Preservation Act was passed Sax 
the protection of historic monuments and rrifol 
especially in private possession and also for Bti|te' 
control over the excavation of ancient slteB'lM'' 
traffic in antiqultios. Under the dlzectloa ot "Btr- 
John Alaishali, Et., CIJ.B., Dlrootor-Geneiisl ^ " 
Arcbssology, a comprehensive and 1 ' 


campaign of repair me been ^ 
the result of It is * monifost in _ 
altered conditions of old bnlldiniB. 
only to see for example the Moi^id: 
at Agck Delhi, Lahore and AJmei^ 
be oonvmoed how the work of ' ' 
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tion and lepslr Jias converted these decayed and Taxjla or TaksbasUa, the scat of the ancient 
daiecMted monnmeutB with their modem ox- Hindu University, l^tna or Patallputia, the 
IsresdenceB Into edifices of unrivalled loveli- Maiiryan capital, Hcsnaw or the ancient 
■‘nets* Another noteworthy feature of this work Vldisa, and so forth. The results acliievcd, 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
.'fiom profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- sational ch.'iract('r. At Taxila Sir John lias 
known that the«upcrb Pearl Alosque of Jatumgir brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
la the Lahore Port contained a Government trea- Assyrian style and a mas^sivc and imposing 
snxy, and the Sleeping Hall of Shall Jahan served tem])le dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
- aa a Church for the Hritish troops. At Uija- n'sembling a Greek peri pti nil temple with the 
put two mosques have been nxovered, one ol jidditio'i of a solid tower of the Likkurat typo 
.wliiOb was used as Dak Dimgalow' and the other rishig bi .lind the shrine. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
/BB Post Office. The local Kutclierry has nov. S))Oon<>r lias found traces of a Maurj'an iialace 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Siiii which is an ai^tiial replica of the Achtenienlan 
Say^d at Ahmedabad. The Cave toinplcr. at imiacc ai P(>rsciiolis. At Jicsnagar Air. D. B. 
Trichlnopoly are no longer godowns. Nor ha^ lllt:iiidarkurli:)scxcavat.cdiitciupleof Yasudeva 
xeseaich work been in any way neglccied of the third century B.G., which proyes to bo 
nnder the new order of things. A unique | tho oldest of all II jiulii tliriucs in India. Among 
feature of it for tJic first tune intmduced other ivsiiite of this excavation is the noteWOr- 
imder the guidance and advicifol Sir John Mar- 1 thy <]iseovery that tlie art of forging steel was 
shall has been the Hclentifie excav.*i1 ion ot hiiried ' praeti.MMl in India more than two thousand 
sites, such as Samatli wlicrc Buddha preaelK'd | years ago ami tliat mortar was iisf^d in the 
bla first Bomion, Kasia or iviibiiiar:i uiic‘ic Ik j eon.strin tion of brick masonry at least as early 
ffled, Baheth-Mahcth the ancioiifi SrusvahU, ! a.^ the third century B.C. 
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Within the last feV years there haf^ been fi 
most Intercsihig and prombing, thfuigh iA>me-| 
what narrowly conlbicd, revhul in Indian Ait.; 
Por tlds, it is to be tivired, scant en>dit U dm' • 
to British educational policy in Jndia, 1hom.di 
the impetus has come laaiuly fioin a few Jiii-I 
tish and other Euiopeau cnlhusia&ts who liaNc. 
reminded cultured India of^tlie value of its , 
ancient artistic heritage and indirated tin | 
posBibilltii>8 ol revival.’ Each year bcdwei'ii 
9,000 and 7,000 students pass tile Mirioiis i 
examinations ol the four Kchools of Aris main- ' 
talnod by the State, but until very lecentl.i I 
those institutions liavc been in some renpee(.^ 
seriously mistaken in ideal and lucthod. VIcm* 
lug their work over haJf a century it ni:iy be 
said broadly that they have paid Miry iiiade- 
quate attention to* the tnulitions of Indian 
AH, and that in conscio^ly or unGoii?;eiou.'>l> 
enicourogiag Western lniiueTiee.s wJiieli tliV 
Indian student could not tl.oroughly a'^Hini- 
late, they have not even heiai paiiicular to 
(Aioose good examples of Western art. •Noj 
have the Schools of Arts been alt^igeihcr free 
' from the Iglnt of commercialism ; indeed, for 
bome years one of them was in effect some- 
Ihing between an industrial w^orkshop aii<I an 
mupoiium for selling Indian curiosities nicely 
designed to meet the taste of tourists, iii 
lust^ to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
" them members of the liercilitaTy craftsmen 
, class. The material they lia\e had to work 
- with has been unpromising, further, even 
w students who might attain to conspicuous 
' there, have been few openings in aftcr- 
' wT All. this la now changing, but the im- 
.meovement bis^ only some fifteen years ago, 
'"Sd It is mainly due to agencies more or les^ 
rlptpehdent ol the schools. 

^ A ^Notable' Revival. 

-i^^^i^ zevlvalwbloh baA already ptodoced one 
Ifc Atoiiinton»a I'Agore, is 


fhe diutif. uidtonie of fhe study of the work 
of vlie best jieriods «*k Indian art. In order to 
eoiiiprelv ml it, it, is tJinrcforu ne 4 ;essary to 
giar.cc baek ovc'r the hiMory of art in India. 
Willi HCiiljJiin; w<‘ arc hiTi* not particularly 
eoi./*c;riied, for ilieic is no perceptible revival 
in ii .tl present; but it may be said in passing 
that, its golden age in India was tlic period 
wlih'Ji piodiiet'd t.be Kciili>tiires of BUora and 
rilepbnnl-a, that, in its examples this art 
WiiN genuinely Indian, for (lie Gaiidliara sculp- 
liiie.', which ihow strong Gn'ck influence, are 
ill tenor enough to make the contention that 
Imli.'i owed iniieli to Greece absurd, and that 
lieiliu'is the fiimst “Jiidian** sculpture is 
to lu' fount! in w'lu'ie. at Borobudur, In 

til*' eighth and ninth centuries A.D. the des* 
of Jiidiiin emigrants wrought a long 
seiie.T of might,- inasterpioccB. As rcgaida 
jKii.itiiigs, wo begin with tliosn at Ajanta, pro- 
^^ll•^•d at, iiilervah hi'twecn the first cent^ 
brfoie Ctiiist and perhaps the seventh century 
of the Christ iaii era. A typical example, fii 
which a mother and lier chUd supplicating 
j'.uildha ar« presented not only with much 
tediuical skill hut with tendomess of tecUug, 
may be found reproduced in Griffith's bo<m 
on Ajanta and in Air. Ua veil’s ** Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting." These paintings are 
true fi LOCO'S, ditterlng in method from the 
Jtaliaij ill little but the use of mechanical as 
wcU us ciiomlcal combination of colours. 

Pr.i('tically all the work of this time has 
pe]i.-liod, and of the secular art of the period 
be.fotc the Moguls there is scant vestige. With « 
the Moguls for the fir^t time painting becomes 
frankly secular. Mliorcas a Hindu phUo- 
sophcT had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natural objects when the divinl* 
ties could be made the artist's subjects, ,tbe 
Islamic dislike ol idolatry naturally condooed 
to the development of secular piUntlng. Usise 
Mogul artists were Persian sor others; mops ' 
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or less uudor tho influence of the Persian schooL ] 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abul; 
Fazl » his histriogmpher, records tHe triuraplis | 
of Mir Sayyid Ail, a Tersiun, anil Dnswanth, { 
a Hindu of humble origiu, whose lin:, dark- 
ened by insanity, ended liy suicide. Tii^* work 
of these and thwr fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but it is btiU', uinl in colour often 
crude. 

MogSiui Psinliiif;* 

It was in the reign of Jehangir (Jf'bMf 
that Mogul painting retehul its iik-oeifc li*Md, 
and it is to that peiiod that tlie Indian 
of to-day and lo-moriow mii-i lode i<ir ihr 
best models for all wink of theirs v.lindi •:» n>» 
inspired by Hindu pJiiJosoidiy lelignni. 'ihe 
Kimperor was him^edf a eoiir.umtcf».e e.'Mimiirj- 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of diseMnii-iali'iy 
unerringly between the work of liie 
of the same seJiooi. Jriheiif Khan, Man .ur 
and Abdul Jlussan, tiio ehief .nti'<U of nine, 
were by tiiin highly iionoumi ; ilii* last, in fact, 
ow'ocl bis training' u.m well ^<4 die-lincl’.oii.'i and 
rewards to the liinpcrnT. 'riiise and sCMTal 
other painters of tlie pe'io*l eseellctl in poi- 
trait>-Qiiuiii(<iires, of wlucdi happily, in 
qucuce of the practice, of n liinu up pcdMi*!'^ 
like MSS. and only ucc;ihion:i)iy e.-.hihilKn.* 
them to view, we have many e\ainf»l‘‘s in guMi 
COiiditluii. Thewj aitit.ib iu,ti'.^edly su- 
perior to their ]>red< inlluenc*' and. 

grace of line and show tiu;. tli'y hciclde.! h,\ 
the closer observaUoii ot naiuial hicul- 

cated from aljout JOOU oii\\;trd.’«. of 


study of the work of ihe SFogul and other 
painters of India, but he lais seen in Idie ex- 
amples of their work not something to be 
slavishly copied but certain principles which 
he ajiplies freshly, in his oivii way. He lias 
niiagination, a sense of coin posit ion, a delicate 
si'iiso of colour and much, thdugli as yet per- 
iiap.^ not quite <ceiirc, comniaud of the iechiilcsl 
rii-uuL'cen of hU ait. Above all, he is sincere; 
nowficie. is there in his work any dclibeiato 
evpitiitalioji of tiie fact ttiat he is an iiSasterD 
who must at idl co.'.is exhibit JCFatlonal . 
).-!u m his prihiiing. One of his pictures re- 
[iii - -.-iting tlic spniU of the ah, is jiibtly famous, 
.ird h).- adii.o..hlc iUtisLraiioiis to Omar Khay* 
1;, i.-.iiieil by i-he Slituio, Jiavc found appre- 
1‘inoii ill Jkigland :is well as in India. Among 
tli>j-e nioiv less associated with Mils painter, 
wlio as Vico-I'jmcipal of the Calcutta School 
Art, is exerci'diig a .stiong influence within 
..ar'.tw limits, may be meutioiuHl Mr. Suren- 
ili.inaCi (iaiiguiy and Mr. >iaiida Jjall Jloso, 

I 111 Ut 1 t:T ot wlifwn has a vein of true poetic 
leiiiiig and both of whom work in inicDigcnt 
I nil wot abject obedi'*ncc of the old tradition 
Cl imiian paiiiMiig. tt there is no fourth name 
p: 'bent lo put bcbiiles those mentioned, 
•hi:** 1.1 every reavui lo believe there soon Wifi 
be £>.*v.‘nd. 

Modern liifercst. 

Ai I lie piesent lime there is a marked jflevo-- 
Id in( crest among educated Indiana 
Ml aiU ihdi't 'iiiMif, to Iheir country, hut It mast 
» 5 < nro/cii- - d that th ir Is Jillle rtal knowledge 


the outline drawings, doin* wdh li.u’pbkwi- 
^ over a prelludnary sketeli faintly eiuiua out 
T With a lino l)ni.sii dip.ne.l m ImiImui i«d, ,i:i‘ oi 
exquisite quality* Jt is nolcwmihy that, 
though in some <;a-se.s land 'see. i‘e i.> well ir.i- 
derod as a more baekirroiiod, ihoii* an* no e\- 
ampJcH ill Indian iiamiing of the etU'--ie 
of pure landse.u]*e : hero tho liidinu punier 01 
to-day has to doveloji .111 ideal with hai \l\ 
any suggestion from i>redece.s.'>or.s, 'J ho pii'i- 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzob was noini.-slb 
hosUle to art/, and by the middio of the 1*1/1, • - 
oenth century all tJic glory Jiad di'parted fii.ni 
Indian painlhig, though a miNixuru of skill n. 
traditioiuil methods Jong .survivc-I and for » 
time was not iiriapj>iveiut(*i{ by HucHsInni-ii 
in India. liy tho caily years of the ninetcent li 
century, however, Indian paint iiig had vi:- 
tually ceased to cxiivt. At length a paint 
arose, lo be much admired by tlie. worst, judye^ 
among those Indians «‘iiosc Western education 
had made tliem indiilereiit to indigenous ait 
witho ut gi ving them any real interest in 
EuropllM This man, Itavi Varina, depictml 
Indian ibgeuds as if lie werij prtintiiig figure- 
In amateur tableaux ; of Indian art tnidiUun^ 
there is nob a tiace in his w-ork, which is thea- 
trical, sentimcu 1 ,al and of poor quality tech- 
nically. There have been others w'ho have 
more successfully assimilated sometlilng of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
Into^t, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor- 
able BUbiiiissivcncsB to H(‘cond-i'a 1 .e \Vcs»teni 
teaching. The movement of to-day wliieli 
arouses high expectations is tliat in which 
Mr. AbanindronaUi Tagofe is the leader. This 
%rilst, member et a BQ|Mali family, noted for 
sidture and cojitn of fbe poet Itabindranalh 
Siagore, has SHue a cwse and most profitable 


.I'd t*i.sie m the )mblie to whicJi the Indian 
.nlJ*'S 01 lo-dav hys to adtlre.ss himself. Work 
IS e-vUvMird iJi'hfr ns proof of Indian capacity 
.Inn lor ils s'lriet nriihtic merits. .Among 
In.hrjs ;ii'd I'lUropejins W’ho have do- 
ve*! “d aMeiition 10 tlus matter, there 

Ml imlorfuufdii ten/Jency to exaggerate the 
*.du*‘ or oil! l.idiaii aU and thus to encourage 
. ■ bciii I lii.ir. ilji; iiKiiuii artist of to-day cau 
'ii'il iiM hi'dirr ty.-k IImii the r(‘peiitinu of old 
,d jyiiiow eoiiM’istioj's. Jt is perfectly true 
ihUi wi* jfi'i.-i, accept the vonvuution of any 
\cx- v.itliiMjL a ptiori objections, but it by no 
lol'ov.s Th.it one convention is as good 
.iiioMiia. Tho r]iio.>>tion arises what limits; 
,v ei»oM*iriio:i sets on those working within i^' 
.i’.d it i9 plain that the conventions of ladlin' 
'1*,. h.i\c conqiellod the cx(:lu.sion of a vast 
ar if'unt of tlic Western painter’s best material. 
v>ii the other hand, it should bo recognised' 
>h:it. Jiis traditions liavc made it almost lm« 
p*. -ihlf! fur the Indian artist to fall into the 
(oiiiinun Wcftlcrn error of taking a more re-' 
'(’(C'icnt.atlon of fact to be the aim of art. It. 
1: most dcsiralilc that tlic Indian artist of to-’ 
^!ay sliould revive the old traditions; that ht 
■luuld i)c genuinely Indian, but it is not de-' 
nuble that he should needlessly cramp him*') 
' df because certain enthusiasts assure hha.' 
(hat the defects and limitations of c]aaBie,j 
' Indian art are ]K>dtive merits. The iudimi'' 
. artist has a vast treasure of religious and phK, 
losopliical matter to draw ujam for such sub:* 

: jix‘,ts as are most congenial to the Hindu geniiisSf 
i and he has the whole rahgo ot Indl^ 
{observe and create. over again* 

! occasion lor an unwise asceticism im 1% JTOttBqH 
i that ancient conveutioDS rated oatr 1 IH’ 

I the material '■ 
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Manners and Customs. 


Kextto the coniidrzion of the fM^oplc, which 
varies from fair to bl u;k the tourists atten- 
Uon in India is drawn b> their dres<i and Mr* 
sonal decoratioiu In its simplest form a Hindu's 
dress consists m a pi oo of rloth ronid th 
Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
~miy. wean nothing more and he would 

nith even so much if the poice ai 

lowed him to The Mahomedan always ooven 
his legs, generally with trousen Bometlmii 
with a piece ot doth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing 
do not appear today within the piecimts of 
deUlsation and will not meet the toirists 
eye Clilldren cithir absolutilj* nude or with 
a piece of me^-al hanging from the waist in 
fronts may bo seen in the stnots in the movt 
advanced dties and in the hones of the rich 
The child Krishna with all tlic jewels on his 
person is nudo in his pictures and irai^b 
Dress — The nezt stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress biingv the loinclotli nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast as 
In Burma die ends are Icit loose iii front In 
the greater part of India they arc tucked up 
bdilnd-^ fashion whlhh is supposed to befit 
the warrior or one end is ,;ith(ied up in foils 
hetem and the other tuci d up behind ihc 
simplest dress for the trunk is i scaif thrown 
over the Iclt shoulder or round both the shoul 
den like a Homan togi Under this girincnt 
Is often worn a coat or a blurt When an 
Indian appears in bis full indigenous dress he 
wsus a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves the bloeves may be wide or long 
aad sometimes mickercd from the wribt to the. 
elbow IMure Huropeans introduced buttons 
a coat was fastened by ribbons and the fasliion 
IS not obbolcU The Mihomcdan profera to 
button lus ooit to thv left the Hindu to the 
right A bhawl ib tied round die waibt over 
the long coat and serves as a belt in which 
one may carry money or a weapm it illowed 
The greatest variety is shown in the head 
dr 88 More than seventy •shapes of caps 
hats, and turbans may be seen in the nty of 
Bombay In the i*niij ib and the United 
Provinces, In Bengal In Burma and in Madras 
o^er varieties prevail Cones and cylmdere, 
domes and truncated pyramids high and low, 
. with sides at different angles leudid bnins 
f pi^eeting hnms long stnps of cloth wound 
lotmd die bead or the cap In all possible ways 
Ingranity culminating perhaps in the parrot s 
beak ** of the Maratha turban— all these f ishions 
have been evolved by different oommumtles 
and In different places so that a trained eye 
can tell from the headoovenng whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, Mihom dm or parsi and 
whethFr be bails from Poona or Dharwar 
Afanedabad or Bhavnagar 
Phdliloii Variations.— rashlons often vary 
wtth climate and occupation Ihe Bombay 
gg^noaii may wear a sliort oog^ and a cap, 
«ri may oairy a watch lu bis pocket , y t, as 
kdanst work lor long hours in woter.h would 
not Mvsr bis legs, but suspend only acoioaied 
^ “ Hiom bn oslst in front. The Aithan 

sola AQitb-asst afleots loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keen 
off cold The poorer people In Bengal and 
Madma do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well to do Indians wear Suropean 
dress at the present day, or a compromiae 
between the Indian and Luropean eoatumes. 
notably the Indian Christians and Paisla Most 
Parsls howLver have retained their own head- 
dress and many have not borrowed the buro- 
pcan collar and cuffs The maionty of the 
people do ni use shoes those who can afford 
th m wtar sandals slippers and ^h les and a tew 
covcf tbur fcLt with stockings and boots a ter 
the T urof can fashion in pubhc 

Women's Costumes — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist with folds in front and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the heiri 
lilt folds art sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India wromen 
wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
not but merely throw a piece of clotii over the 
breast In some commumtles pitticoats, or 
driwers or both arc worn Many Mossalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them Tho 
vast roajoiity of M ihomedan women arc gosks, 
and thtir dress and persona are hidden by a 
vtil when they appear in public a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Morthem Indiv Hindu women liave gene- 
Tilly adopt! d tlie Muss ilman practice of seclu- 
sion In tilt Dckhan and in bouUiern India 
they have not 

As a rule tlie hair is duly oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of tig* head plaited and 
rolkd into a diignon by most women Amnmg 
hig 1 ( istt Hindu widows sometimes ahavo 
their Ilf idt> in imPaiion of certain ascetics, or 
mouk« uid nuns Hindu men do not, as n 
rult loinplctcly sliavu their heads Mabomedans 
in mtst cn‘«eb do Jbe former generally remosa 
the lair from a part of tho bead in front, over 
the t mpl s, and near tho neck and mow It m 
Uie icutre tho quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual nowadays 
miny keep tic hair cropped in the European 
fashion which is also followed by Pozsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmaoa grow 
beards most Hindus do uot, ezoopt in Ttonpa.i 
and elbcwherc where the Mahomedan Inflnenoe 
wis paramount in the past Paisis and Chris- 
ti ins follow their indiv idual InUinafcions win^if 
aseitirs known os Sadhns or Bairagis as dli- 
tinguibhed from Sanyisis do not clip their 
hair and generally coil the nnoombed hair of 
tlH lit id into a crest in m itaticMi of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear moro ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade In society. 
Ornaments bedeck the bead, the eara the uossl 
the ue^k, the aimsi, wrists, fingerg, toe waisb— 
untli motherhood is attrined, and by aonw 
even later— and the toes ChUdien wear 
anklets Each oommntilty affects Its peeidlar 
ornaments, though imitaticm s not imcommon. 
Serpents with several heads, tgid fiowera, like 
tbelotua, the me, and % choaqi^ are among 


the most popular o1)J( 
gold or silTcr* 


In 


Is 
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Manners and Customs, 


Caste Marks.— Caste marks constitut-o a 
mode of peiaoDal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially oX the higher castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forchcaa It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is onutted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
taaaalwood paste. Ihe worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to mresent her. A more elaborate mark on 
thelorohead has the shape of U or V, goiiorally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 




Ing is attached to eveiy part of his pl^^. , 
penonallty. The three eyes denote an tongM 
into the past, present and futme: the auM; 
the serpents, and the skulls denote moii.ilis« 
years and cydes, for Shiva is tyMnonlfloatilCfii 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wo^ 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which representi 
creative energy. 

Ganpat.— Ganesh or Oaiipati, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects tliroughout Imna, 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer tp 
him. Uc has the head of an depliant, a Ians 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrl^ 


sandalwood paste or ashe-s. Some Vaisliiiavas ! ^ 

stomp their tcmplca, near tlio corners of the : i? / 

eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. , 

Other part* of the body ore also similarly ; 

marked. The material used is a kind of ycl- | csotei*cally explained. His veblde ui 

lowish clay. To smear the arms and the ciiest ' ^ * 

with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Basil, and berries of Itudraksha 
tUtocarput ganitruf, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaislinavos and Shalvas, 

.respectively. The Lingayats, a Siiaiva scot, 
suspend from tlieir necks a inetalliu casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of tlielr god. 

Hairagls, ascetics, besides wenrlng lludrakslia 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodiea witli aslics. licligious 


Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. Hiiic is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her^own 
manifestations. Some are benign and heati- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly- Kali, the iate- 
iary deity of Kallghat or Calcutta, Is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form ahe Is 
black: a tongue smeared with blood pirojeoto 
from her gaping mouth V besides her weapons, 

_ . , she carries corpses In her hands, and round her 

mendicants snspeud from their necks figures i neck arc skulls. Bomb^ also takes its name 


of the gods In wliosc name they lieg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their nc<;k8. 
Muslim dervi^es sometimes carry peacock's 
, leathers. 


from a goddess, Muinbadevi. Gourl. to whom 
oficriiigs are made in Indian homes at an Bimus] 
festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and nn^- 
pox are caused by certain goddemea 
“ mothers." 


Vishpu, the second member of the HIndn' 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his severaf Ineama-' 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
it ' red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
ore forbidden to exhibit this sign of liappincs^ 
ns also to deck themselves witli flowers or 

ornameiits. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 

Hindu w'omen smear their faces, arms, and f«>ct \ tions as well as his original ^personality, 

sometimes witli a paste of turmeric, so that i home is the ocean of milk, where he r » 

they may shine like gold. The choice of tiir. | on the coils of a hnge^ many-beaded serpent, 
same colour for different purposes cannot j At his feet sits Laksliml, shampooing his legs* 
always be explained in the same way. Tiie | From ids navel issues a lotus, on whiob Is seated 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted \ Brahma, the third member of the trinity. Jh' 

may be a substitute for the blood of ihe animal ; ids hands are the a'mch, which he blows on the 

slaughtered for the purpose in former tlmcjg. i battlefield, and the disc^ with which the hw tdi 
In many other cases this colour has no such j of his enemies are severed. Bound his nock tie 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, ■ garlands of loaves and flowers, and on bis 
the Bikii Akali is fond of blue, the Sauyasi | banst are shining jewels. As Shiva lepreeenfit 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason ran ; ilestruction, Vishnu represents protection. “ 


he assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu flnos at evety 
hum some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of wordilppcrs. 
He. has throe eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
orescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
tbq coil a woman's face reprtse^iting the river 
Guiges.' His abode is tlie Mount Kallas in the 
Htnudayas, from which the river takes its 
aourco. Itbnnd his neck and about his ears 
apd 'limbs arc serpents, and be also wears a 
necklace of - skulls. In his huds are several 
w.ebpon8,' especially a. t^dent, a .bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum .which be sounds 
while daadng for he is very fOnd of this»xer> 
dse. He alts on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
Is a white bull. His wife Parvati and hie son 
Qanedia sit on his thighs. An esoterip iiioa|i* 


or iwiraMUM - ianiW- 

Us original per^. 
flfmie^ with, a 
;e is always sisk 


bis son is the god of 'love. To carry tm tba 
work of protection, be incarnates himsdf hm 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular Incamatloiii, 
Kama and Krishna, than to his r * -* * - 
sonallty. Bama is a human fl 
bow in one of his hands. He . 
eompanied by tils wife Sita, often by his 1 
lAkshmana, and at his feet, or at 
him with Joined bands, Is TTminmAii, the i 
chieftain, who aaidsted him in his 
against Havana, the abductor of 
Knsbna is also a human flgureb 
presented as playing on a flr 


charmed the damsels of' his 
explained to niean his devoteei. 

Brahma Is seMom 

couple at tamte dadleatod to 
been difoovenShi.aU.Ziidist, . 





Manners and Customs. 


HiBor Deities.— The minor sods and god- 
. MMi ead the deified heroes and heroines who 
qO tiie Hlndii pantheon, and to whom ahiines 
‘ fie eseeted and worship is offered, constitute « 
’ Mon. Many of them en]o7 a local reputa- 
swer are nnhuonm to sacred literature, and are 
- wmsfaij^ed dilefly by the lower classes. Some 
ef tham, thongh not mentioned in ancient llte- 
^tetom^ are emnated in the works of modern 


' The Jains In tlielr temples, adore the 
adored personages who founded and developed 
Hielr sect* and venerate some of the deities 
oommem to Hinduism. But their view of 
lAvInity is different from the Hindu concep- 
‘ tloo» and in the opinion of .Hindu theologians 
. thay are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Banska pay almost the same veneration to 
Pllnoe fflddhartha as if he was a god, and 
Meed eTevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
' iMi the Hindu standpoint Jhey are also 
stheistB. 

Images.— Besldea Invisible powers and dci- 
. fled persona, the Hindus venerate certain 
anlmalB, trees and inanimate objects. This 
venerstion must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of aU good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vebieles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu; the swan of Brahma: tlio 
penooek of Saraswatl : Hanuman, the monkey, 
of Bama : one serpent upholds the eartli. an- 
other makes Vishnu's bed: clcpliauis support 
the ends of the uni versa hesidi^i one such 
' animal being India's vehicle : the goddess 
]>aiga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu's 
' Incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
She cow is a useful animal : to the Bruhinan 
’ vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
' tiws her os bis mother, bo did the llishi of 
old, whir often subsisted on milk and iruits and 
loom. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. Tbe snake excites fear. Stones, on 
-grhlch the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The . 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Plpal, tlie Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the BUva or Wood Apple, tbe Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are In one way or another 
associated with some deity. Tbe sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- ^ 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they arc the abodes of 
gods and Bishis, are holy. Pebbles from the . 
Oandaki aud the Narmada, whlcli have curious 
lines upon them, are woi^ipped In many hoifBe- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.— Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship 1^ seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 

It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bfdls are used than the small ones that' 
ore brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger ' 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession if^.^ 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacrl- 
flee animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of tile people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may sec a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is doconated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieties of bamboo lashed together : a thin . 
cloth is thrown over It aud the body is tied tq 
the frame. The Mahoraedan bier is morf 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, ooiry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead : otoeni 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of " 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose tbe dead la 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


She peisonal name of most Hindus denotes 
'ft maMal object, colour, or quality, an animal. 
% jqlationshtp, or a deity. The uneducated 
'mlL cannot correctly pronounce long 
MnOolt words, is content to call his rhild, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
BS.tbe case may he. This practice survives 
. amoBg the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
.Bap^ Babaji, Bapu LaU Bbai Shankar, 
wSataebarra, Jijlbhal, ore names of this de- 
with bonorlflc tlties added. It is 
’ '^Se that in early society the belief in the 


I white, and so does Arjuna ; Krishna black ; 
Bhiroa terrible : Nakula a mongoose : Shnnaka 
a dog : Bhuka a parrot : Shringa a bom. Among 
; the names prevalent at the present day Hlza 
I is a diamond : Katna or llatan a Jewel : Sonit 
or Ctiinna gold : Velll or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of l^e week on 
which they were bom, and licuce they bear ' 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies oon^ 
cerned. When they begin' to assume 
names of tbe Hindu dtlties, they 





Indian Nantes, 


mgh-easto practices.— Tho high caste 
Hiadtt, on the other huid, heUevee that the more 
often the name of a deity Is on his lips, the 
more merit be earns. Therefore he delihe- 
lately names his children after his gods and 
foddeaseir so that he mar have the oppor- 
ranlty of pronouncing the holy names as Ire* 
qnently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and j^ctnrnagne. Shiva Is happy : Vlshnn Is 
a pervader : Govinda Is the cowherd Krishna : 
. Keshava has line hair : Rama Is a delighter : 
Tjdnthmana Is lucky: Narayana produced the 
dmt living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva's hosts : Dlnakara 
IS the luminary that makes the day : Subrah- 
mansra Is a brother of Ganesha. Sita Is a 
fnnm: Saitrl a ray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity: Rnkmlnl is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a tlion- 
sand names, and thev may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and In order 
•to make her off-sprlng unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Kero, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Bfisrtoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Barasvati, Oanga, Bhaglrathl, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, lust as men are sometimes 
eallro after mountains. Maim counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
onsnesB and inconstancy, as a bill Is an emblem 
stability. But the names of rivers have 
-;|liot been discarded. The Burmans have a 
, ooriouB custom : If a child is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thnrsday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names.— When a person rises In 
ImportiinGeb be adds to his pereonal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
the title Sbarma might be added to a 
Bnbmaa's niune^ Varma to a Ksbatrlya's, 
Gupta to 8 Valshyas, and Daaa to a Sbudra's. 

• Tw rule Is fairly well observed in the case of 
tbe first two tlties, but the meaning of the 
fft her two has changed. Hasa means a slave 
m awvant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poftt was a Shud^ Rsmadss, the famous 
guni of SblvaJI, was a Brahmin. Tbe Valsh- 
le this fashion of calling one- 
some god exceedingly popular, 
India high caste Hindus of 

B commonly add Daa to their 
thmaas of Southern India add 
ptr to their names. Stotrl, 
Bhattacfaa r ya» Upadhyaya, 
jJiMiiH iii Id Bengal Into 
mg tbe titles tndleattve of the 


FUraliinuileal profMoo of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike olasMs, 
Bajpnta and Sikhs, the title Singh 
"flkmlias become more popular than tbe andeot 
ySSSr The Slndht Mai, as in Gldiimal, 
'mewfiltlsave and has the same force. Baja, 
ebangmiRito Bays, Bao and Bal was a p<m- 
t^cal tWmdMid la- not confined to any caste, 
nm BvSjpkiiiUy names, like Dose aud Gbose^ i 


Dutt and Mltra^ Sen and Guluh eoaUe oho 
to Identliy the caato of their bearers, beosuse 
the caste of a fkmlly or dan cannot be changed* 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ghetty, ^ 
a Vaishya title, In Southern India. Bfndallyar 
aud Ka^u, meaning leaden, are titles wlddi 
were assumed by castes of polifleal Importanoa 
under native rulen. Nayar and Menon an 
the titles of Important castea in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Band, Chaud, are among tbe addltlm 
made to personal names in Borthem India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as In BamJI or Jamsbedji. (he 
Eanarese Appa, the Telngn Garn, the feminine 
Bal or Devi, are honorlflc. Prefixes like Baba, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family luunea some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
mlsht have been conferred tbe old nders. 
Mehta, Knlkarol, Doshpande^ Ghltnavis, Miahal- 
navls arc the names of offices hdd In former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, anqther a cane-sdler, and a third a 
liquor-sdlcr. To Insert tbe father’s name 
brtween one's personal and the fiunlly name la 
a common practice In Western India. It la 
rare elsewhere. When a family cornea from a 
certain place, the suffix *kar* or 'wallah* la 
added to the name of the pdace and It makes a 
family sniname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkais and Suxatwallahs, or . 
witimnt these affixes we may have Bhavniqgls^ 
Mnlabaris and Billmorias, as among Paiais. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would ho 
a Hindu, whose personal name Is Vasudev, 
father's name Pandurang, and family nama 
derived from the village of Chlplnn, u Qilp- 
luukar. In Southern India the vlUage name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of MusaJman names follows the same Unea 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have ito god 
or goddesses, and their names artf derived ' 
from their religions and secular history. Tbcie 
names and titles are often as hmg and pin- ' 
turesque as Hindu sppellatiouB. The amiOi- • 
mens Baksh, Din, Gbulam, KhwaJ& FiUr« 
Kaxi, Munshl, Sheikh, Syed, Beg^ BIbl and 
others, as well as honorlflc additions like Bhaa, 
have meanlw which throw light of Mnallm 
customs ana Institutions. The Pania .also 
have no goda and goddesses, and their 
names are generally borrowed from them aacnd • 
aitl secular history. Their aurnamaa fre- 
quently indicate a prafession or • places as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. BatU- 
wallah, Beadymoney, Oontiaotor, SaUatwallah, 
Adenwalltth and othen like them are tell-tale 

nsmi»s. 

Conversions.— As a role^ a child Is named 
soon after It Is bom, and in tbe ease of malsa 
the appellation la not changed. The htyber 
Hindu castes have a separate oerenumy eiulad 
tbe name-giving ceremo^ performed on tbe 
twelftb day after birth. When a glrl is mairtad 
In these castes, 'he husband's family give her ^ 
a new persona] name. When a bqy Is lavcated 
with the sacred thread and la made a twloe- . 
boro, his name Is not changed, but when a. man 
joins an mderwir ascetics, his my name Is drop - 1 
ied, and he aarames a ne^ name. So filso: 
when a Barman Jolna an order of ikM|ik8 Ar,; ■ 
nuns, the lay name la anpeiaa^ed by/ja 
name. Christian converia dbange their 4w||ul' ; 
name when they are baptised,# 
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Bontes between India and Europe. 


llie War from lbs outset complotuly altered 
the Balling programmes of all steamship lines 
attaining services between India and Europe 
and tbe taUiig over of all vessels by tne 
Shipping Controller upset the programmes 
aluStber. 

The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay. There arc ordi> 
na^y six lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per< 
fonnedt either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only— sea part of the way and 
by rail across Eureme. They are the P. A. O., 
the Anchor line, the City and Hall lJue, and 
the Maiittima Itallana (Italian Mall S. K, Co.). 
The British India line also, in pre-War days, 
had an occasional service to London. The 
Eatal line ateameis were available for Western 
images only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages^ There are 


ordinarily other sorviccs between Caloutta and 
the West, by steamers sailing round Oeylon> 
and several lines oonnoot Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, t the Ibssagenes 
Maritimes (whkdi also Bailed from Bombay at 
fortni^tly intervals before the War) and the 
Blbby Lines arc ttie chief, besides the P. ds (>• 
The Bibby service extends to Bangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
Increases the importance of the Colombo mate 
for Southern mdia. The shortest time between 
I London and Bombay is 14 days. 

I Fares by P. A O. 8. N. Co., which at the time 
of writing is tlic only line still running, have 
been considerably increased during the war and 
the diaiges for a single ticket, Bombay to 
London, are as follow (December, 1918) : — . 

First class A, Rs. 1,273 ; B, Bs. 1,185 ; C, 
Bb. 1,005. 

Second class A, Rs. ooo ; B, lit?. 810. 


Indian Train Service. 

The distances and railway tares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India' 
are as follows, the trains now running considerably more slowly (for economy's sake) than In 
normal times : — 


• 

MUes. 

1st Class. 

2nd Glass 

Dellil, B. B. A C. I. Bailway, via new Kagda-Muttra direct 
route 1 

1 803 

Rs. a. 

81 2 

Rs. a. 

1 40 9 

Delhi, G. I. F. Railway, via Agra 

,(274 hours) 
957 

81 2 

40 9 

Simla, itfa Delhi ! 

(301 hours) 
1.137 

’ * 

118 3 

1 

60 1 

'Dsleutto, G J from Bombay, via Jubbulpore A AUaiiabad. . j 

1,349 

113 8| 

66 10} 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Bagpur 

1,223 

105 3} 

52 10| 

Madras, G. 1. F. from Bombay, via Balcbur 

794 < 

1 

74 8 

1 

87 3 

Lahore, via DdhI •• 

1>192 1 

109 0 

'54 8 


THEeSUEZ CANAL. 


The annual report of the Suez Cannl Gom- 
pnny published in May, 1918, states that Uie 
gwieral moittime movement in 1017 was 2,858 
^fianslts, representing a net total tonnage of 
-Sf808.918, a diminution of 757 transits and 
3,966.420 tons, or 32.10 per cent., as against 
lfB6, and a diminution of 2,732 passages and 
11,604,066 tons, or 68.23 per cent., as against the 
tast nornial year, 1913. During 1917 the Bpecial 
UMWement of Government ships and fieii^ters, 
whoae dm were paid by the Governments, re- 
Lnssented 1,402 transits, or 4,607,279 tons. 

Is Vkotv than half the general traffic of the 
' y*>*Ti being 55.05 per cent. Tlie reiiort points 
^ GBt ituit the rabittg of dues duiing 1917 has to 
' s extent compensated for toe effects of 
‘ ‘ ed traffte. 


The dues which the C!anal Company was 
authorised to charge by its concesBiOD of 1366 
were 10 ftancs a ton, charged on the gross 
register tonnage. To these objeetians were soon 
raised and as the result of an International 
Conference at Constantinople In 1873 the dues 
were ffxed at 10 francs per net xegtater ton 
with a surtax of 4 fnnes— afterwards ledueed 
to 3. British shlpownezB still found the duaa 
excessive and a meeting of their representatlveg 
and those of the Canal Company In 1883 agreed ' 
that in 1885 the dues should be reduced to 3| 
francs a ton, that subsequently they sbottU 
be lowered on a sliding scale as the canal divi* 
dend inereased, and that after the dividend 
reached 25 per cent, all the surpbis proffts 


brinat line after theoutbieakof the War began running their steamets via the Cape 
7'%plKjngthe 4|^Uat Colombo both Homewaid sad Outward. 
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shoiild be applied In redudng the ratei until 
they were lowered to 6 france a ton. Under 
this arrangiBment dues were fixed at 7f francs 
per ton at the beginning of 1906, and at the 
outbreak of war were as low aa francs a ton, 
where they remained until October, 1916, when 
th^ were raised by } franc a ton. An increase 
of 2f. 6O0. per ton of 40 cubic feet in the dues for 
ships in ballast, took effect from 1st .Ian., 1918, 
the eftcot of which was to bring the rates for 
laden and empty ships to the same level — 8f. 
60c., which as the dues are payaMe at the rate 
Ol-26f. 40c. to the Is equivalent to 6s. .'id. 

Inprovement Schemes. — It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1016, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1ft., making it 30ft. 
EngHsh. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the Increase 
baa been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and tlie details suggest 
that It wUl meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel. — ^The declared policy of 
‘ «he Canal Company in regard to the deepening 

the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
■’ bf water than that ayallable in ports east of 
• ^8uez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
■ "ef Sydney, there Is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided In the Canal throughout the full 
tengtn of nearly 105>miles. In any case the 


Suez CatuU. 

work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the asstem trade 
during the next few yean. 

When the Canal was opened In 1869, the ^dth 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 Indies. * 
In June, 1918. the width at a depth of 82* feet 
8 Indies had been Increased to a mlnlmnm of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 86 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme maket. 
provision for a depth of 40 feet thronghout 
. and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
! the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and cmitral 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be suffldent for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no speciiu difficulty on the cngl- 
neeringside. A good deal ofsandis occasionally 
driven into the .diannd at Port Said dnriag 
storms, but /i remedy for this will he found in 
'extension ox the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Sues Boads are being 
adequately dredged In accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1916 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Bald, 
works of capital importance for the protaetton 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, fbr 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artlilcial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
'Jhc Bubinariiie foundations in stone and rabble 
of the new^etty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a leni^h of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and ot-mented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Twenty years ago. a tour in India wae poBslblc 
only to toe wealtny, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the Journey was very high, the methods of 
tiaasportation were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that it was 
a bdld man wlio consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of Introduction, l^ow the mall which in peace 
time is posted in London on Friday night, 
teaches Bombay in thirteen and a half days, and 
the passenger can travel by the same route and 
with the same speed as the moiij. A dozc‘n lines 
hove covered the sea route betTU'cn Euio])c 
and India and Ceylon with a plexini of regular 
services. The Indian Ballways provide, faci> 
litles on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
fra'in»’d&4wDe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In the touring sdhson, which extends from 
Kovenibcr to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect dimate. It is never very hot; 
in the Borth indued It is really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If tlicrc is one 
country in the world to which that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real ** Indian summer.'* 
Tton there is Its Infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its pi'OidcH 
are wide as the Poles asunder, eadi lias its 
own ar^ Its own architecture, its own (‘ustoins 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety uhlek age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour.— People coming to India 
. for the first time so often ask: — Whore shall 1 
go?** Well, wherever elseJihc tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
, foolish custom nowadays to sneer at ttiose who 
; follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor ovbo 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing cl^ can repay. 
Bombay is by for the most convenient point 
of fiepaitnie, for here **tho world end steamers 
bare is one of the finest cities in the 
Brttldi Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bonutoy stretch northwards the two great trunk 
linesof India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 
.Gantral India Bailway, leads througli 
' the pteaaaat garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabnd 


the ancient Aroslem capital of the Province! 
containii'g fine cxampleB of Mahomedaus and 
Jain arciiitccture ; thence to Abu for the 
lamouB Jain temples of Dllwaia, and on to 
Ajmcre. Jeipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Inuian Peninsula Bailway carries 
the tourist over the Westeni Ghats by a 
superb moiititain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortmss rises like a giant battkship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of thr 'J'aj Maluil, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fateh piir Slkri it were superciogatoiy 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delia 
tluit amazing collection of citiis, dominated 
by tile little Eidge where British valour Impt 
the inutinou.<t hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them iToiii tile city by a feat of amis unsur* 
IMissed in histon*. ^'hen from Delhi tlie East 
Indian line leads eomfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, If the spirll moves. 
'Tile gnat elninn of the Grand 'Tour is that It 
reveals the best that India can show. 'This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may pt^niit. No one 
who can spare the time should foil to push 
.northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, vhere 
the flower of the nimy keeps watch and ward 
over the Eliyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where, the fort jof Ali Masjid bars the 
way to ali iiivadezs. Calcutta is the best 
starting point fur Darjcidiug, thougli unfor- 
tunately the magiifflccnt iiicuntain panonma 
vihiblc Irom theie Is often otocured at this 
season by mists. 'Ihen from Calcutta two alter* 
natives ojieii. A line service of mall steamen 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Agiiln, either direct from Calcutta, ' or 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
vroy of Madura and 'Trlcblnopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to B^bay, or 
on through Tuticoriii to Colombo. But Indeed 
the. possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elepbanta, Eenherl, ^rli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcntta Is only a short 
distance from Purl the one Indian 
where there Is no caste, and perhaps the 
remarkable Hindu temple in toe country. 
From Calcutta also start toe river Bteamers 
wblfh thread toe steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the t4>a gaidcuB of Assam. 


f • SPECIRIEN TOURS. 

/^Avumuber of mimm in India are given below. They are taken firom one oflffoai. 
Osok B pabUcattoDB, from which mm further Information may be obtained. The 
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Travel in India, 


traveOflr Will alio find he can obtain aaaigtance from the principal Shipping Agents and Ballway 
CODpanleib or from Messn. Ooz A Go., Messrs. Gtlndiay A Co., and Messrs King, King A Co. 


2ad Class 

Ist Class. 



FBOM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. [ Rs. a. 

Via Ui€ NorihrWeti Provinceg to CalciUta ^including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour l.— From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad,' 

Abo Boad (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 

Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Galcntta 266 4 

TOUR n.— From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra, 

Ddbi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares^to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 26G 16 


FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via tlis Nortf^West Provinces. Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
iiueluding side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour III.— From Bombay as In Tour No. I {via B.B. A C. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provlncoa) 1.o Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and bade to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trldilnopoly, Madura, Danushkodl and Tab.i- 
V. mannar to Colombo 

' Tour IV^From Bombay as In Tour No. II {via 6 . 1. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
hai^ to Calcutta, tlieoco as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo*'(sui Soutbem 
India) 

VUiihc Nortl^WeO. Provinces. Calc uUa {including Darjeeling\ 
Burma and Southern India, 

Tour V.^From Bombay as in Tour No. 1 {via B. B. A C, I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjedlng and 
bade to Calcutta, thence Britisli India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail to 
M a ndal ay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; Biibish 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trlchinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodl; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colomho 

Tour VI.— From Bombay as in Tour No. U (via &. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Toor 
No. V to Colombo 


FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Via the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Bangoon (including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side trip from 
CaleuUa to Darjeeling ). 

Tour vn^FJom Bom^aslnTourNo,I(dpB.B.AC.LBy., Jaipur 
and the Ncoth-West Provinces) to Calcutta aide trip to Darjeeling swd 
back to (Salcntta, thence Brlttsb India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prams, RaU to Rangoon .. .. 447 

Tour VlII^Ffom Bombay as In Tour n {via Q. I. p. Ry., itusL Agra 
^ and the North-West Provlnoes) to Calcutta, side trip so Dmeem 
and back to qdcuttiL tbenoe British India Steamer to Raiigoon.n£3i 
to MiiidaUiy,Imwaddy, Steamer to Piome^RaU to Rangoon .. •• 44$ 
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FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-W^^alL Provincen. 

TOUE IX. — ^From Calcutta via Bcnarca, Lucknow, Cawnporo, Tundia, 
Agra, Delhi, Bewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Koad (for Mt. 

Adu^ Ahmedabod and Baroda to Bombay 

TOVK Xd — From Calcutta ria Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundia, 
Ana, Delhi, Bewari, Jaipur Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Boad (for Mt. 

Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

Tour Zlv— From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai. Cawnpore, Tundia, 

Agra, Gwalior and Itarsl to Bombay 

Tour XII. — ^From Calcutta via Benares. Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsl to Bombay 

CIBCULAB T6UB FBOM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tiindla, 
Agra, Bandlkul, Jaipur, DeldH and Allaliabad to Calcutta 

Via South!^ India to Colombo, 

Tour XIV. — ^From Bombay via Poona, Bydcrabad, Wadi, Baichiir, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danualikodl, and Talai> 

manner to Colombo 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Gnntakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Tula!- 
mannar to Colombo 

ExlenBion^ to altoi^ Tours. 

Vrom Aimer to Udaipur and return 

Fjrom Abu Boad to Mount Abu and return, one seat in Tonga (This eveur* 
'sion Is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

From Mhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning lia Amritsar 

Umballa to Delhi 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

Siom Colombo to Kandy and return 

From E|pida Road to Puri (Jaggaiiath and return) i 


let Class. 

2nd Class 
BaU, 
ist Class 
Steamer. 

Rb. a. 

Ra. a. 

I(i5 5 

S2 11 

167 7 

83 13 

119 1 

74 9 

107 14 

83 15 

191 1 

05 0 

1 

ir.4 6 

77 13 

148 r> 

74 12 

S4 12 

17 6 

7 0 

58 2 

2o’*2 

50 15 
101 0 
, 9 0 

5 4 

28 8 
GO 8 

0 0 

2 10 


(All fares subject to cJtange wUhout previous nolire.) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


Tlio following list of i.s iargidy bfised 

on information kindly fopplicd by Mess^^. 
Thos, Cook & Son, Bombay 


AORA. — Cedi, Laurie's Great .Vorthem, Hfetro- 
pole, Gariton. • 

Ahxidabad.— G rand, Empire. 

AiAABaBAR.— Centnil, Giaud. 

BaxOALOBR.— W est End, Cubbon. 

BJUfARBSL— Clark’s, Hotel de Paris. 

BoxraT.— T aj Mahal, Majestic, Great Western, 
Apollo, Watson'B. 

Oaloutia. — G reat Eastern, Grand, Spence's, 
Continental. 

Cawrporb.— C ivil and Military. 


DibBl.— <3edl. Maiden's, Civil and Military. 
Goa.— -Crescent. 

GmiARa.— Nedou’s. 


GlTAXAOB.— Gwalior Hotel. 

HiiUDABAD (Deccan).— Montgo^peiy's. 
JxmRB.— Jeypote, Ehlsar-l-Hlnd, The 
BoteL 

^ aiiBSUXiK»BB--^aokian’a. 


Nortfa-Wcitein, Sillanify 
Redou'lfCecU. 


New 


Lucknow. — Royal, Carlton, Imperial, Civil and 
Milltaiy. 

M.ADRAB. — Hotel D'Angells, Connemara, Brlnd's 
Mandalay. — Salween House. 

M EERUT. — Empress. 

PRsnAWAB.— Ilashmans. 

Poona. — ^Napier, Poona, Connaught. 
Ranqoon.— Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions 
; RAWAL PiNDi—FJashnuinB, Imperial. 

I 8E0UNDERABAD— Montgomery's, 
i Hotels in Principal Hill Stahons >— 


COONOOR.— Glenview. 

! Darjeeunq.— W oodland's, Mount 
I Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid. 

! Mahablsbhwab.— R ace View. 
Matheban.— R ugby. 

MOUNT Abu.— B ajputana. 


Everest, 


MUBEBB.— Powell's, Rowbuiy's, \lcwforth 
MU 6800 RIB. — Charievlllc, Savoy. 
NainiTal. — M etiopole, Grand. 


Ootaoaxuhbl— S ylkt, Centre, Fiigrove. 
Paobicabbi.— 'HllL 

SucLA.— OontorphonlB, Grand, LaurieSj Long- 
wood, FUettlt Royal 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABXABi^Ezcise of liquors and drugs. 

Aor^A timber tree, Txbhinaua Tomentosa. 

Axilla subordinate executive official un- 
der native rule ; in Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

Abiout^A dam or weir across a river for 
Irrigation purposes. Southern India. 

Avjukan. — A communal gathering of ^laho- 
medans. j 

Aphus. — B elieved to be a corruption of 
Aipbo.vsr, the name of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango. 

AUS. — ^The cariy rice crop, Bengal; syn. 
Ahn, Assam. 

Avatab. — A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

BABU. — (1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pantin the Deccan and Koiiku]i. 

(2) Thence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 

Babul.— A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning. Acacia Ababica. 

Baohla. — fl) A native boat (Biiggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bairagi. — H indu religious mendicant. 

Bajba or BAjm. — ^Thc bulnisli millet, a 
common food-grain, Pbnnisetuu ttphoidkum; 
ayiL cambu, Madras. 

Band. — ^A dam or embankment (JUmd). 

Bantab.— A species of Ug-tree, Fiars 
. ^ENaALKNSI8. 

i Barsat.— ( 1) A faU of ruin, (2) the rain> 

' season. 

Bash.— ( 1) A viliage, or collection of lints , 
<£) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta.— L it. 'discount/ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazab. — ( 1) A street linp4 with simps, 
India proper ; <2) a covered market, Burma. 

Bbh.— A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
■mall plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bbwab. — ^X ame in Central Provinces for 
Shifting cultivation in jungles and hlll-sldes; 
gn. tanngya, Burma; Jhum, Horth-Eastem 

Bhadoi. — ^E aily autumn crop. Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang. — ^T hc dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
0ANNAB» BAHVA, a narcotic. 


Brut.— T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bidbi.— A class of omamen^l metalv^» 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with Sliver, 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha.-<-.\ measure of land, varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths at 
an acre. 

Bin — A grassland — North India. , 

Black cotton son. — ^A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue.— T he chief controlling 
revnuie authority in Bengal, the TTnited Pro- 
vinces and Madres. 

Bor.— S ec Ber. 

Brinjal.— A vegetable, Solanux AIblon- 
GENA ; syn^ egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar. — ^A harbour or port. 

BirRiii. — A bastion lii a line of liattlements. 

CAD. 1 AN. — Palm leaves, used for thatch. 

Citarutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

CUADAR. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sonielinies by women. (Chudder.) ' . 

OiiAiTVA. — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

i*iiAM»AR (ciiAMAU).— A custe whose trade la 
to tan ieuthor. 

(^HAMPAK. — A tree with fragrant blossoms. 
Michei.ia Ohampaoa. 

(•iiAPATi. — A cake of niilcavened bread. 
(Cliauputt/-.) 

CHAPRtsi. — An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
ihem India; syn. paltawala. Bombay; peon, 
Aladraa. 

Oharas. — ^T lic resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannauis SATiVA, used for smoking. 

CiiarpaI (charpoy) — .A bedstead With four 
legs, and taix) BtretQ«;ed across the frame for a 
mattress. 

('UAUDHRi. — Dndcr native rule, a subordl* 
natij revenue official; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild.* 

Chaukidae. — ^T he village watchman and 
ruial policeman. 

CUAUTH. — The fourth port of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Maiathas in subject terri- 
tories. 


Bhanwar.— Light sandy soil; 8yn.*bhur. Chrla.— A pupil, usuaUy In connexion vfltib 

BsABAl.— A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis religious teaching. 


HABURA. 

. Bhendi.— A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
' SSCULENTUE). 

Bbuea.— G baff, for fodder. 


I Chhaoni.— A collection of thatched huts oc 
i barracks ; hence a cantonment 
I riHHATHi.—<l) An umbrella (2) domed 
' building such an a cenotaph. 


Note.— According to the Hunterian system of translltcratloc^fiere ^opted the vowels 
the foUowlng values a either long as toe a in 'father,' or short as the u in 'cut,' e as 
In ' gain,* I either short as i In ' bib,' or long as the ee In * feel/ o os the o in * tsme/ Rulltof 
shoiiiis the oo in ' good/ or long as the oo in ' boot,' al as the 1 In * mile/ au as the oh la 
This Is only a rough guide. The vowoLvalues vary iu dtifoient parts Hf India iaa marked 
The consonantal values are too intricate for dlsoussfon here. 
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. Obuf OoiciciBSioiraB.— The edmlnletratlTe 
heed of one of the lesser ProTlnees In British 
Indln. 

CmsoB.— A kind of partridge, Cagcabib 
OBIWAB. 

CBI]nJ.<->TRe Bombay name for the fmit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodllla plum of the 
- \l9bst Indies. ^ 

CmNAR.— A plane tree, Platanus oeien- 
TAUS. 

,Chiiixaba.— T he Indian gazelle, Gazella 
B hHXETTi, often called * ravine deer.' 

Obstal. — T he spotted deer, Cervits axis. 

Cholak. — ^N nme in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropooon Sorohum; syn. 
Jowar. 

Chou. — ^A kind of short .bodice worn by 
women. 

CHUXAH, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

OlBCLE. — ^The area in charSb of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmas^r or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

' Civil Surqeor. — T he ofQcer in medical 
charge of a District. 

OoainZABLB.<-An offence for which the cni- 
. pilt can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

OOLLEOTOR. — ^The administrative head of a 
District in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

COMHlssiONER. — (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Exciso, etc. 

COHFOCNU. — I'he garden and %p(>ii land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian u'ord 
perhaps derived from * kumpan', a hedge. 

COKSBRVATOR.— The Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

GoUECiL Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
■ Secretary of State in Cou^ll. 

CoVHTw — Cotton yams are described as 20’s, 
30's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
, avcdidupols. • j 

OointT OF Wards. — A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquali- 
fled persons. 

U ro rw . kaior. — ^Ten millions. 

Dapfadar. — non-commissioned native 
'' officer in the army or police. 

Dah OB DAO.— A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
and Burma. 

Dak (dawk ).— a stage on a stage coacli route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
wmhiialtied at such stages In days before rail- 
.WhyBcame. 

- DAXAm. DiooiTT.— Bobbei]( by five or more 
'l^ecgons. 

A generio term applied to various 
Old copper coin, ono-fortletb of a 





Dabbab.— ( 1) A oeremonlal assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over byithe Ruler of a State, 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daboah^ — ^A liahomedan ahrino or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari., Dhurrie— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but Bometime8*ol wool. 

Dabogha. — ^T he title of offlolafa In various 
departmouts ; now' especially applied to aub- 
ordinato jontrolllng Officers in the Police and 
fMl Departments. 

Darwak.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaz... — A gateway. 

Debottar. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maiutenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cedbus Xjbahi or 0. 
Deodara. 

Deputt CoMMirtsioBEB.— The Administrative 
heoil of a District in non-regulation aroaa cor- 
respoudiug to the Collector in Regnlation 
Provinces. 

Deputt Maqistratb and Golleotor.— a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in noil-regulation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Moratha) rule. 

Durh. — ( 1) Native country : the plains as 

opposed to the hills. Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of tlie Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deriimdh. — ^A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule. 

Deva.— A deity. 

Devastitan.— liond assigned for the upkeep 
of a tcinpJc or otlu^r relifiious foundation. 

DHAK. — A tree, BUTEA FR0ND05A, with farll- 
Haut oraiigc-seurli't flowers used for dveing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. polas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chiiiul, Central India. 

Diiarani.- A heavy sliighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharmsala. — ^A charitable institution pro-' 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travetlen, 
Nortliero India. 

Dhatura. — ^A stupoflying drug, Datuba 

FASTUOSA. 

DHENKT.I.— Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. pioottah. 

DiiOBi.— A washerman. 

Dhoti. — ^T he loincloth worn by men. 

DiBTBiOT. — ^The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a Do- j 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually oorres--. '" 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (8) the ana ' 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an BxecatlHie 
Engineer of the Pnbllo Works Department. 

DxwAN.— The chief minister in a Nattvp 
State. 

DiwANi.— Civil, capedally revenue, admlnfl-' 
traUon : ^ now used generally In NorMitto 
loOla of o4v|l Justice aQd CoifflNf 
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Gitb» Ooor.— Grade sugir ; m. Jaggeiy, soutli- 
eru India ; tanyet^ Banna. 

Gvrai.— A Himalayan goat antelopa, CSMAB 
GORAL. 

GuBtr.— (1) A Hindu religions preceptor; 
(2) a BcboolmaBter. Bengal. 

H A J.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


BOABw^The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that’ between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dir OBOPw— A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

pEY RATI.— -The rate of revenue lor uniiri- 
gatedlaad. 

Dur^A valley. Northern India. 

small t^whedc^ conveyance j Hajji~A mahomedan who has performed 

ajHl Coll^. MatoSStal^.yi^SS'S ^ 

Fakir. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant or* ttatitb-wa® a ti* 

expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of nAirAL.~(l) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
public works, or to avoid debt. , servant. 

Farxar.— An Imperial (Mughal) order or I Dejira. (Hiji^b)— The era dating from the 

grant. ! flight of MahomLMl to Mecca, Juno 20tn,622 A.D. 

Favjdabi. — ^U ndcr native rule, tiie area under ’ Hilsa. — 'a. kind of fish, Clutba ilibba. 

a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used , Hti.— A n iron pinnacle placed on a 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. j in Burma. ™ • pagooa 

nNANOiAL CoMMisfflOBER.— Tlie chief con- ! Hukka, Hookah.— T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Ii>nAH.-AB cnelcaid M«» <»Md. a tLi 
anavnei/cnmi rnmnees. t Mahomedan services are held on festivala 

Gaddi, Gadl. — ^The cushion or throne of • known as the Id. etc. ^ 

(madiowyjlty. I -reward-. Heaea luid hdd 

G^ja.— T he unfertilised fiowers of the revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often snbfect 
enltirated female hemp plant, Canrarib saxiva, to service. See Devastiiap, Sabamjav, WARtB. 
lor n&oKiiiff* I 

. GAUD.— Wild catUc, commonly called • bison ; f kJIIk 

AATratrs I ® “ • comparatively high level, 

' GAuauB. which conveys water only when &e river Is In 

Gatap.— A species of wild cattle. Boa fror- i flood, j ^ «■ 


TALIS, domesticated on 
tier; syn. mithan. 

Gbat, Ghaut.— (1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 


the Nortii-East Iron- j Artooarmts Irti- 

, GRIFOMA/Ver. Pharas. 

Jaggrrt, jogri. — ^Name in Southern India 
• for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

; Jagib.— A n assignment of land, or of the 
; revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

! Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
Gbatwal.— A tenure-holder who originally . 

held his land on the condition of guarding the •TniLd<— A natural *cakc or swamp, Northem 

neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. • : syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Gm, Gheev— Clarlfled butter. ! Jihad.— A religious war undertaken by Musal- 

GIRGEBLY.— See TIL. i 

OODOWR. — A store room or warehouse. An Jiega. — ^A council of tribal etders. North- 

Anglo-Indian word derived from tlic Malay j West frontier. 


* gadang.* 

^ppBAir.— A gateway, especially applied 
tof(|be great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Odbaik, Goswaml .- a (Hindu) devotee; lit 
cme who restralnB his passions. 

GoSBA^Name in Southern India for * caste * 
women; lit 'one who sits in a comer*; 
ByiLpaida. 

Graxw— A kind of pea, Ciobr ABiEXiRim. 
In Southern India the pulse DouoBOB buloritb 
*> known as horse gram. 

^ GVABABTEBD.— (1) A dasB of Native States 
kOantral India; (2) A class of rallwayB. 

' Oimi.— The red seed with a black 'eye* of 
Jabrub Pbecatoriits, a common wild creeper, 
^uied as the offi^l weight for minute quantities 
Of oplni^lSth TOLA. 


JowAR. — ^Iho large millet a very comiium 
food-grain, Ardropoqor Sorghitm, or Sorg- 
hum vulgarb ; syn, cholam and Jols, In South- 
ern India. 

) JUDICIAL CoMMissiORER.— An offloer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kacbbbi, kachahrl.— An office or office build-' 
lug, especially that of a Govemment official. 

Hadab, karbi.— The straw of Jowari (e. v,>-» 1 
a valuable fodder. 

Haju, kashaM.—Tlie nut of AiACAiDiini !• 
oocidbrtale largely grown in the Konkait | 
Eaxab.— T he barktaig deer, CnmiLDfiinm* 1 
JAa ‘ ; 4 

Kalar, kallar.— Bfurrmi ^^nd coveroT " 
salt or alkaline-cffiorcsecjh!^ 
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SUUBBAND, Onmmerbiindr -A walstdoUi, or | 
belt* 

^ Eahat.— T he wall of a large tent. 

Eanoab.— A kind of_portaDle warming-pan, 
carried by penona in Kashmir to keep tliem- 
lelves warm. • 

Kavkar.— N odniar limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
frflime. ^ 

Kanb.— A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Buudelkhand, 
SAOCBARtH BPORTANEUSt. 

Kanuhgo.— A revenue Inspector. 

Kabait.— 'A very venomous snake, Bun- 
OABXn OANDIDUB Or OAEBULEUS. 

Kabbhau. — ^A manager. 

EABez. — U udergrouiid tunuqis ncai the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led the 
surface for iirlgntion, especially in B.‘iluchistaii. 

Eabxun^A clerk or writc!^ Bombay. 

Eabxa. — ^T he doctrine that cJkistcncc is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
aetiooB in past existences. 

KAENAU.— See Fatwari 

EAZI. — Under native rule, a judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kaxl registfvs marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

EnAiABi.^A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

KHAL8A.--Lit. *pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh commmiity: 
(2) land directly under Oovemment as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Kor- 
them India. • 

Ehaiii)!, candy. — A wei^t especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-ccinivalcnt to 20 nids. 

Ebarab. — I n Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey Ko. which being uiicultivablc 
is left unassessed. 


Ebabif.— A ny crops sown just before or 
luring the main S. W. luon^n. 

Ehas. — S pecial, in flovcmmcut hands. 
Ehas tabasudar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Kbabadab.— L ocal levies of foot solfilcrs, 
Afkbanistan. 

Ebab-Kbab, Eu6-Ku 8.^A grass with scented 
roots, used for making ecreens which are 
placed in doorwa 3 rs and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporatloo, Ardbopociob Sqvab- 

R0S178. 


Eooau.— T he implement like a hoe or 
mattock In common use for digging; gyn. 
mamutl, Sonthem India. 

EoNRAR.^Tho narrow strip of low land bet* 
ween th<* Western ghats and the sea. 

Eos. — A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two mil s The 
distance between the kos-minars or inilcstones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 mil's, 4 furlongs. 150 yards. 

Kot. — B attlements 

Eotbi. — A large house. 

Eotwal. — ^T he head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term Is stlU used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwau. — T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

KVLRABNI.— SC(' Fatwabi. 

Kumbbar.— a potter. 

Kukax.— A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyari. — L and embanked to hold wat-cr for 
rice cultivation. 

Kvaunq. — A Bnddliist monastery, wbldi 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Larh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lambarpar. — T he representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindari village. Northern India. 

Lanottr. — A large monkey, SSHNonTBECrg 
BNTELLITS. 

LASOAR.coriectlashkar.— (l)aD army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Latkrite. — A vesicular material fbrmed 
of disintegrated rock, nsixl for buildings and 
making roods ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium, Laterlte produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

LiNGA>i. — ^Thc phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Lixciii.— A fruit tree grown in North India 
(LiTUUI CHINEESIS), 

LoRGTi. — A waistclotb, Burma. 

Lota.—A small brass water-pot. 

Lunqi, loongi — (1) A turban; (2) a doth 
worn by women 

Madbasa.— A school espedally one for the 
higher Instmctlon of Manomeoans. 

MABAJAR.—Thc guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Blataaj anssi. 
the Nagarsbeth (g. e.). 


Ehbbda, kheda .— a stockade into which 
trild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catdilng. 

EazcBABitltejJeree- — dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingre^ents, and by Anklo-Indians specially 
^d of rice with fish. 

Sbilat^A robe of honour. 


Xbiteba— The weddy pnayer for Maho- 
foedana In general and for the xdgnlng love- 
reifB 111 partieolar. 

JQku.-*A fort. 

kaml^wab.— silk textiles biocad- 


I MAflAi.->(l) Formerly a considerable tract 
' of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
' village for wbidi a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a da* 
partmeot of revenue, e.g., right to catch de* 
l^ants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
j Toluka under a Mabaikabi. 

I Mababt.— T he bead of a Hindu oouTfiitiai 
establishment. 

Habaeaja^A title home by Hlndiu, rank* 
ins above Baja* 

Mahsebb, mabasir .— a large carp. BAkifoV 
t FOB (lit. * the blg-hcadcd *). / . 
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Mahita.— A tree, Babsia latifoua, pro- 
dndog flowers used (when dried) as food or 
lor distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

MAIDAN. — ^An open space of level ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major W0RR6.->lrrigation works for which 
separate accouuts arc kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Maktab. — ^A n elementary Mahomed an school. 
Malquzar (revenue payer). — (1) The tenn 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sliarej* 
In a village held in ordinary jiropriotary l.enui-e: 
(2)- a cultivator in the Chaniba State. 

BfALl. — A gardener. 

Mamlatdar. — T he ofliotT in charfic of a 
'taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu* 
live and magisterial ; syn. fjihasildar. 

Mandav, or inandapam. — A porcli or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangosteer. — T he fruit oIGakcinia Manhos- 

TANA. 

Mabkhor. — ^A wild goat in T^orth Western 
India, Capra falgonebi. 

MASJID. — A mosque. .lariia Masjid. the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

MA8RAD. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
niedan ; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — J lindu conventual esUblish- 
ment. 

MaitlvI . — k person learned in Muliaiiimadan 

.aw. 

' BfAUNn, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different looilities. 'J'lio By. niaund Is lbs. 
Maya. — S anskrit term for delusion. 

Mesel or Mahal.— A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

MiHBAB. — I'he nlehc In the centre of (lu> 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar.— S teps In a mosque, used as a pulpit. 
MzRAR. — ^A pillar or tower. 

' Minor WORKS.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accouuts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 


Mtjebtar (corruptly mukhtlar).— (1) Afega^ 
practitioner vdio has not got a sanad, and fh«ie; 
fore cannot appear In court as of ri^t ; (2) any. 
person holding a power of attorney on bouuf of . 
another person. / 

Mukhtiarear.— T lie officer In diarge ol a ; 
taiuka. Bind, whose duties aie*'both ezoouttve ' 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukh^ * release.'— The perfect rest attained . 
by the last death and the nnai reabsorptlon of • 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 

NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Muno, mug.— a pulse, FHASBOLUB RAVU- 
Tos : syn. mag, Gujarat. 

M ITNJ.— (] ) A tall grass (SAOOHARUll VHNJA 
in ^Torth India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brabnmn sacred thread worn ; (2) tlte ili^ 
lliread. 

Mfnrhi. — A teacher of Hindustan or any 
Perso-Arabinn language. 

:Munrif. — J il^ge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisf^'.ction. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel, used for metak 
ling roads. 

Nacuani-Xagli— Sec B agi. 

Xagarkiiana, Xakkarkhana. — ^A place where 
drums arc beaten. 

Kagarsheth.— The heSid of the trading guild , 
of irindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Xaib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Xaik. — A leader, hence '(1) a local chieftain, 
in .Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian ariuy. 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab, — A title borne by MusaJmans, 
e^rrespoiidiiig roughly to that of Bala among' 
Hindus. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on sWosslon 
or on certain ceremonial occ^ons. 

Net assets.— (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or shore of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the 
value of tlie crop imd the estimate of its cost 
of production. ^ 

KEW.AB. — ^Broad cockney woven across bed ' 
steads instead of iron slats. 


MiSTRL — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Monsoon. — L it. ‘season,’ and spi^ciflcally 
1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of tho H. E. trades, which in tlic Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulal-e 
into and around tlic low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the cxce.ssivc heating 
of the laua area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which Is ffire* current of cold winds blowing down 
dur ing t he Northoni winter from the cold land 
>ateavBi Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passiug across the e quator into the low pressure 
^ Ufeas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Mvfabsal, mofussll. — ^The outlying ports of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

« Mukapdam:, mucctidum .— a roprescntatlve 

.or beadmau. 


I Ngapi. — ^P ressed fish or salted flBh 
largely made and consumed In Burma. 

Kilgai. — A n antelope, Bobelaphub ibago-' 

CVMEIiUS. 

NXM, neem. — A tree, Meua AzadirachtAj the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana. — S ec MuKn. 

Nizam. — ^A title borne by the ruler ot ' 
Byderaliad State. 

Nizahat.— A sub division, of a Native StRte^' 
corresponding to a Brlttab District, diiefl^ In 
tlm Punjab and Bhopal. / 

Non-agriouliural Abbebburnt.— E nhajkeeh , 
assessment Imposed when land ateeady aasess^' 
as agriculturaUs diverted to use as a bnll^i^, 
site or for industrial ooncenu. 
NON-OOGNlBABLB^An i 

culprit cannot be I 
a warxaut, ’ \ 
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■ K^-OOGUVAVOT tbnantSw—A Clara of tenants 
Vttb few itatutory rights, except In Oudh, 
V tejopd the terms In tlicir leases or agreements. 

3Foir-BBOTrLAl!lON.~A term formerly applied 
, to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of 'tiill code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

' ; Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watcrcpursc, or 
diaSn. 

OcouPAKOY TENANTS. — A class of tenants 
With special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padattk. — A well known Burmese 1 n*e 
(PTEEOOARPUS sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

PAl)DY.- 7 Unhnsked rice. 

PAdA.— A troop of horses aitiong the Mar.v 
thOB. 


Patidab. — A co^harer in a village, Gnjarat. 

PaTTA WALLA. — S ee Chapbasi. 

Patwabi. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
oam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Bcceou ; talati, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg; 
Mandal, Assam; 'L'apedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ee Chapbasi. 

Pesheash. — A tribute or offering to a supe* 
rior. 

PiiDlAV, (Pilow). — A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indleus spcciilcatly 
used of chh; <*a with rice and Bpices. 

PilULRARi. — An embroidered slicet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

Pick, paisa. — copper or bronze coin 
w'orth one farthing ; aiso used as a generic term 
for money. 


Paqi.—A tracker thieves of rayed or stolen 

inlTnalii. 

Faigah. — A tenure In IIydcrab.ad*Statc. 
JPaik.— ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Aasam former- 
f applied to every free male above sixtciii 

Paibee. — T he name of the second best variot > 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from tin- 
APHUS (g. ».) by its pointed tip, and by llie 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

PaLAS.— S ee Dhak. j 

Palki. — ^A palanquin or litter. > 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pina Bktle. | 

Pabab. — A public place for the didtribiition I 
of water, maintained by ctiarity. 

PABAUAPI. — A platform witii a smaller plat- 
form like c dovecot on a centre pol^ or pillar 
built apd endowed or maintained by charity, 
iMiere gtain is put every day for animals and 
bir.ls. 

FANCHAMA. — Low caste, Southern India. 

PANOHAYAT.— ^1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
<2) arbitratorB. Tlieoretl^lly the panchayat 
has five (panch) members.* 

Pandit ^ — A Hindu title, Btrictly speaking 
applied to a person versed lu the Hindu scrip- 
tuies, but commonly used by Brahmans# In 
Assam applied to a grade of lospectora of 
primary schools. 

Panbupabl— B lstributlon of Pan and Supaei 
■ (g^u.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

PABDA. purdah.— (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
.the practice of keeping women secluded; syn. 


Pabpesi. — F oreign. Used In Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 
' Dadla. . 

• Pakgaha— F iscal area or pistty Bub-division 
a tahsU, Northern India. 

The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 1 
. !Pabo«— -A waistcloth. ,# 
f ’ Pai^ put^A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Village headman. Central and . 
' I IhdUa^ syn. reddi^^ithem IndlA gaon- 1 
Ihan, Northern and Eastern i 
erat \ 



PfcOTTAir. — \ lover fnr raising water in a 
Inieki't for irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
dhenktil or dhenkiili, or dhikli, Northeni India. 

PiPAL. — A sacred tree, Ficus BELiaiosA. 

PiH. — A Mahomedun religious teacher or saint. 

Pt RADER. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PONOYI. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PoSTiN, posiitccn. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin t.suncd witJi tlic wool 011 , Afghanistan. 

Prant. — A n udmiiiistr.'itive sub-division in 
Moratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Harodu) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Katliiaiwar. 

l^REFiniCNOT, — A former Division of British 
India. 

PHOTKCTHD. — l>’ore«f.s over which a consi- 
der}il)l(* d«*crec of suporviaioii is exercised, but 
l«ss than lu the easr* of ‘rest'i’ved’ forests. 

. Province. — O ne of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

n7.fA.- Worsliip, Hindu. 

J'iT.iABl. — 'J’he priest attaclied to a temple. 

Pundit. — ^S cc Pandit. 

PUBANA. — Lit. ‘ old ' Sanskiit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious book'-;, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ’group’ ; (3) also to ‘pun(;^i-marked* coins. 

ruRoniT — A domesilc cliaiilaln or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwE. — ^An entertainment, Burma. 

Babi. — Any crop sown after the main Soiith- 
AVest monsoon. 

Bagi (FiLEUSInecorooana).— A smaU millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. mama, Nagli NachnL 

Baja. — A title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by Musalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Bamo&hi. — ^A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
of any chaukidar (q. v.), 

Bana.— A title borne by some Bajput chlefi^ 
equivalent to that of Baja. 

Bani.— T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

Bao. — A title borne by Hindus, either cqulva- . 
lent to, or ranking below, that of iUja. 
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Keoar. — N ame for a black sol) iu Central 
fnd fioatbem India, which U very retentive 
^ molBture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Bbovlatiov.— >A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Bbb.— S aline or alkaUne elTlorrsconcrs on 
the auEfaoe of the soil, Nortliern India. 

RkserteI). — F orests intended to be main- 
talned perinaneiitly. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vcfiiele on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the liills. 

ROHF.— A kind of flsh, Labeo hohita. 

RyoTWABl. — The system of tenure* in whicli 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants I 
of holdings. { 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjcci ive). Hence the 
headquarters of a District ; loniieiiy applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yh'lds a yellow 
^e from Its pt'tals and oil from its siM'fls 
(CARTH.AKDS TINCTORIOS), Vcr. Kiudai, Eii.shaiiti. I 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, ’ 
tSBOREA ROBtrSTA. 

Samdar.— A deer, Cervus unicolor; syn. 

Jarau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalakia jfnoba, 

Sabad.'— ( 1), A charter or grant, giving its 
. name to a class of States in Central India held 
'./lihdcr a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANNrASl. — A Hindu mondie.'int. 

Sari. — A Jong picc^ of cloth worn by women I 
as a shawl. 

SaranJAV. — L and held n'Veinic free or on a | 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of iiuliticul i 
services rendered by the holder’s aiici'stors. I 

Sarsar. — ( 1) The Government; (2) a tract! 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- ; 
ponding roughly to a Division under British j 
administration. I 

SABSUBAH. — An oflieerin cliargi' of a Division ] 
In the Baioda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner ot British territories. 

SAli.<^Sulclde by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Sekal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
. with 'Criuisoo flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of flo^s, Bohiiat malabaricuh. 

Sebow, sarau .— a goat antelope, Nekor- 

fURDUB BUBAUNUS. 

Bini,Bl[BBT.!—(l) The preparation of a 
cidastial record, and the fixing of theGovem- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (8) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
ef India and Local Governments. 

; 8RABBBoa.^See Patwabi. 


Glossary. 

SHASTBAB.— The rellgiouB law-bobics of tba^ 
ninduB. ' 

Sbbgabi, seggaree.^A pan on 8 feet with liTt 
charcoal In it. 

Sher, ser, seer^A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in •different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Shetb, shethia .— a Hindu or Jain merchant 

SBIOUKAM.— See TONGA 

Bhisham or slsBU.— A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbebqia Srssoo. 

SiLLADAR. — A native trooper who famishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SOLA. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aescuynomknb aspera. 

Sowar. — ^ mounted soldier or oonstable. 

Stupa Ou> tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and mont or less hcmlsphcn- 
Ciil, containiiig relies. 

SiTBAB. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the oflicer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a ^oup of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subabdar.— ( 1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer iu tlie Indian Army ; (3) an otUcial bi 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British t-orritory. 

SUB-DivifsiON.— A portion of a District In 
cliargc of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. ^ 

Sup AM.— The fruit of the betel palm, Areoa 
CATKCHU. 

SUPEMNTENnRNT.— (I) ThC chlof poliCC OffiCCT 
in a District ; (2) the official in cliarge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indbm 
Medical Service, in ^targe of a Central Jail. 

SURTi. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
jN^rsons of the Dhcd or Mahar caste who work 
us house servants of Ruropcams, and whoso 
hoi^e spcech,is Gujarati. 

Stub, sals.— A groom. 

T ABUT.— See Tazxab. 

Tahsil.— A revenue sub-divlslon of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tabsilbar.— T he officer In diaige of a tahill ; 
syn. Mamlatdor, Bombay: townahlp offloef 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtlarkar, Sind ; Vabl* 
vatdar, Baroda. Hla duties ore both eieoiitlve 
and magisterial. 

Takavi.— Louis made to agrieutturists fbr 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvementt; 
syn. tagal, Bombay. 

Talati.— S ee Patwari. 

Talav, or ialao^A lake pr tank. 
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) Talui^ talukaw— The estate of a talukdar in 
>Oudh* A revenue 8ub*dlvtolcm of a 
Bombay, Uadias and Mysore ; syn. 




Talusdax.— A landholder with peculiar 
enures In dffierent parts of India. (1) An 
oAdal In the Hyderabad Bthte,’OOiTeepondlng 
to the Magidtrate and Collector (Ftet Taluk- 
dar) or D^uty Magistrates and 'Collectors 
(deoond and Third Talokdan); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 


Tamtam, tumtnm. — A Horth Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — ^I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming np a valley ; 
In Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

Tapbdak.— S ec Patwaw. 

Tabai^ — A moist swampy tract; tiic Icnii 
enieoially applied to the tract along the fool, 
of the Himalayas. a 

TABI, toddy — ^Thc sap of the date, palmyra, 
or oocoonut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Nortlicrn India the ; 
Juioe of the date Is called Scndhl. 

Tabab, tussore. — ^lld silkworms, Antheraba 
paphia; also applied to tlie clotli made from 
their silk. 

Tabia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Uasan and Husain, carried In procession at the 
Muhaiimm festival ; syn. tabiit. 


Tsixb.— W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward. Bob sobdaioits ; syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

Unit.-- A term In famine administration, 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Hbial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, OviB viONEi. 

Urid. it did.— a pulse, • black grain,' (Pha- 

SFiOLUS Ml KGO). 

Umbar.— A wild pig— (F icus qdombrata). 

USAB. — 1' 11 made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

VAmvATDAR. — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-fiivlsion, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahslldar. 

Vaid or baldya, Bengal. — ^A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vabil. — ( 1) A class of legal practitioner; (2) 
an agent generally. 

VlHARA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Villagb. — Usually applied to a certain area 
dcmarcatpci by siirxey, corresponding roughly 
to the Knglisii parish. 

Village Union. — An area in whidh local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. ' 

Wada or Wadi. — ( 1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) privato 
enclosed loud near a village. 


Tbak. — ^A valuable timber tree in Soutbem 
and Wfstcro India and Burma, Teotona 
GRAHDIB. 

Tbkbobaphio Transfers.— S ee Coifbcil bills. 

Thaoi, thuggee. — ^Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thaevb. — ( 1) Tlie modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 

wStCT Qbato^*^ 

TBAMlHd— The brow-antlercd deer Buniia, 
Gbbvub eldi. ^ 

TEANA— A police station, and hence the 
dide attached to it. 

TlEAd — (1) Ceremonial anointing on tlie fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

TISAK.— The English pickaxe (of which the 
word la a corruption). 

TiL.^An oUseed, Sbbamith indioitm; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TnDAX^ tandel . — K foreman, aubordlnate 
oflloer of a thip. 

TlPAi, Teapoy.— A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European atyjc table. 

lO&Aw— A weight equivalent to 180 grains 

. t«ar). 

.TAvoAr— A one or two honed vehicle with a 
llpvtjFodtop. syn., Seiosbam. 


Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or diorl- 
tablc endowment. 

Wao. — A step well. ^ 

Watan. — A word of manysemsos. In Bombay 
Pmsidency used mostly oi the land or cash 
allowaiico onjoyt'd by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govt, or to the village 
eoiniriunity. 

Wazib. — ^T be diicf minister at a Hahomedan 
court. 

Wet F.ATR. — ^The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigatiou. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the voga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confen 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practlser, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

TuNAKi.— Lit. Greek ; the system of medldne 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindab.— A landbcdder. 

ZAMINDABI.— (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, xamindar ; (3) the system d 
tenure in which land revenue is Imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the podtion 
of a landlord. 

Zanara. — ^T he women's qusrtets in a house 
hence private education of women. 

Ziabat^A Hahomedan shrine. North- Wifr 
[ tern Frontier. 

ZiliAw— A District. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of tlie capita of India from| 
Chloutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Govemment of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the intcrctsts 
of the whole of India, to de-proviuciulisc the 
Oovemment of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tlie Govominont of India ! 


of land suitable for the location of balldluin ' 
of various characters and sises and for the 
provision of spacious parks wd reoreatioB 
grounds — ^To be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the new (dty'and 15 square mues for the 
Cantonmei^r--(e) Cost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 

( / ) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, ( 0 ) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Jnnma they found nb 

was located in one Province, and in the capilal ! suitable site. To the north* of Delhi, on the 
of that Province — ^the seat of the llciigal Oov- : wost of the Jiininii, wliero the Durbar camps 
emment — for several months in every year, j were pitched tliey found some general advan- 
It was also desirable to free the Jtcngal Govern- ! tagi's. 'L'hn an‘a is, for example, upwind and 
ment from the close proximity of tJio (iovem- 1 upstream from tlie present city of Delhi. The 
ment of Dirlia wliich liad been to the constant , ruins and remains of the .Delhis of the past 
disadvantage of tiiat Province. To achieve 1 do not cumber the ground. While the external 
tecse two objects tlie removal of the capital | commiinicatinns might need improvement, 
from Calcutta was esstmtial : its disadvan- j the tract is fairV well served by existing nil 
tages had been recognised as long ago ns 1868, j w'ays. Hoads and canals and the internal 

when Sir Henry Mdino advocated tiie change. [ communicaUon could be made convenient 

Various places had been discussed as i)ossihlc | without excessive expenditure, and a good 

capitals, but Delhi w'as by common coti.soiit deal of money has already been spent on the 

the best of them all. Its central imsitioii and area. But its disadvantages were found to 
situation as a railw'ay junciinn, added to its j be nverwholming. The site is too small and 
hlstotjcal associations, told in its favour ; j mucii of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the I the w'estem slope of the hills to the south of 
subject, ** to the races of India, for whom ! Delhi the Narainna plain was found unsuitable, 
the legends and records of the past arc charged | mainly l)ecause it cannot bo consideTed tO' be 
With BO intense a lueaniug, this resumption > Delhi, is dcstitnto of historical associations, and 
by the Paramount Power of the sent of vctic- ! is shut out from all view of Delhi, 
table Empire should at once enforce tlie con- j Southern site chosen.--Tho Committee 
«n^ty and promise the permanency of 1 rl- 1 finally selected u site on the eastern sloperof 
Iteh Mveroign rule over the limgih and breadth ! ii,e hills to tlie south of DelW, on the ftrlnge 
1^1 the country. * I of the t.i*act occupied by the Delhis of the past. 

The foundation stones of tlic new capital j They describe it as follows: — “Standing a 
'!^fere laid by the King Emperor on Dceeiuber 1 liltic to tJ^e Dellii side of the village of Maloba, 
^^15, 1011, when His Majesty said : — “ It is my j just below tlic bills almost in the centre of the 
'/4e8iio that the planning and designing of the | site, and looking towards the Jiinmu^ Shah- 
Vjmbllc buildings to be erected will be * on- { jahaii's Delhi on the left fills the space between 
"'.sidered with tlie greatest deliberation and can* I the ridgo and the river. Following down 
«o that the new creation may be in every way I from rlie present city on the foreshore of the 
worthy of this ancient and beautiful city.*’ ' riverain Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
. Subsequently a town-planning committee was', Prastha, Humayun’s fort, llumayun's tomb 
appointed — consisting of Captain G. S. C. * " ’ " “ 

Svmiton, Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Brodie and 




If VI 

S. L. Lutyens, members — ^to advise on tlic 
Ofaolce of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
oapltol. Mr. V. Lanchester was subsequently 
ooniulted by Government on some asiiects of 
the question. The terms of their original 
it (subsequently renevr-ed) were stated 
nder Secretary of State to be: — 
The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and living expenses, 
and the following foes for a five months* 
<j(^gagemont : — Ciaptaln Swlnton, 500 guineas ; 
wr. Brodie, 1,750 guliicas ; Mr. Lutyens, 1,500 
guineas. The Secretary of State has also 
nideriaken to refund to the Corporation of | 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. Brodie’s salary 1 
gk toe period of the ahsenoe." 

„ 'Delhi and its environs.^In thmr first 
lepoit, dated from Simla. 13tb June 1012, the 
Oommittee explain that, in dealing with the 
ehoice of a site, they felt that the following 
'OOUBlderatiaDs were paramount and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
(toa:— <o) Health sad sanitation. (5) water- 

supply and. irrigation supply, (e) the provision 

of ample room tor expansion, (d) an extent 


and Nizainuddin's tomb take the eye In a con- 
tinuous progress ta the rocky eminenoe on 
which Ghiyasuddln Tughlak erected his for- 
tress city. On the right the lal Kot, the 
Kiitb, tlie Kila Fithora, Sir! and Jahm* 
paml'i complete the circle of the monuments 
or ancient Dclliis. The mid space In the lore 
ground is filled by Safdar Jang’s Mansplenm 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh's gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastlo shapes.*^ 
The land chosen Is free from liability to nood, 
ha.s a natural drainage, and Is not manwonn. 
It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs . 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is' 
near the present cehtre of the town of; Delhi. 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, IBIS, 
a Committee consisting of 8aign.-GeneiBl > Btr 
C. F. Lukis. Mr. H. T. Keeling, AJC.LCMk,. 
and Major J. C. Bobeitson, I. 11 .B., was appdnt- 
ed to oonsidei^tbe oompaiaUve heafthbum 
of the northern and southern sites. ^ ' 
report, dated 4th March. 191^ states J 

Committee, after giving fun 
to the various points disonssed 
note, is bound to advise toe < , 

India that no doubt om exist a| \ 
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iwailtWneeg of tbe Boutbem site, the medical 
sad aanltary advantages of wh|ph are over- 
wbelming when compared with those of the 
mntbein site.** 

Beport on. Northern Site.~In the same 
month the Town-Planning. Committee ' pre- 
■ aented their second report, Vhlch dealt with 
the' northern site. This had been Iplicited by 
the fact that in December, 1012, Sir Dmdford 
LetflCf an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
oareei^ had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the Boyal Society of Arts in Loudon, 
hi which he set 'forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
J'umna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
ohronised with some letters agd articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for ilie 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north sitoVhich the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their Amt 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prcdeiic- 
tlons which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undcriauk to review 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
tor and against the northern site. 'J'hoy came 
to the conclusion Ihat: — **Thc soil is poor 
, on the northern site as compared aitb the 
Bouf^tn. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surmimdings. 'J'lie northern 
fate even after expenditure on sanitary rcqiilrc- 
mente will never be satisfactory. If the norih- 
eiB site is to be made healthy, this involves 
gc^ff outside the site itself and rooking the 
neighbourhood healtliy also. I'lie building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost. There ili no really 
snitablw healthy site for a contoniueiit hi proxi- 
mity to a city on the northeni site. The exi- 
gencios of fitting in the requirements to the 
Omited area of the northern site endanger 
the snocesB of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
hite appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion of a bad example in^loce of a* good one." 


Ffnal Town-Planning Report.— The final 
report of the Town-Planning Comngttee, 
with a plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th 
Blareh, 1218. The central point of interest 
\ in the lay-ont, which gives the motif of the 
' whole in Government House, the Council 
Chamber and the large .blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
poaltion at Baisina hill near the centre of the 
naw rlty. Advantage is taken of the height 
■ of this hlU and It is linked with the high ground 
behind so os to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
lelf* Behind the hill a raised platform or 
iDinm wonld be built. This will be flanked 
iWv the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
nnd terminated at its westem end by the 
of 'Government House and the Oouncil Cham- 
with ItB wide flight of steps, portico and 

‘ X]i0 fomm will be approached by 

,,1 ways with easy gradients on both its 
i and lontli sides. Tbe axis of the 
» oQDtiw on the north-west gate of In* 
t-neiidf due' east of Govemmept Hbgee. 



Looking from the eastern end of the fornm 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards the east. "Bight 
and left the roadways go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people.*' 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
genenil bialdings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will bo a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the luarry from which much of the 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
iof the forum, and below it, will be a spaoiouB 
• forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
I the great main avenue or parkway whlob' 
.leads to Iiidrapat. Across this main axis, 
land at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
:to the railway station. This will terminate' 
I in the railway station, the post office and 
I business quarters at its northern end, and In 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Bafdar 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Txidl tombs. This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis running north- 
cast from the Bccrclariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will foim the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
placn will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the itfiops and the hotels. 
On this pfoce the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
whore it is IntcrHected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a piace will be gather^ 
the buildings of the Oriental Institute, tte 
Mospum, the library and the Imperial Be- 
cord Office. To the south-west of the railway 
station will lie the houses of the local admini^ 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks 

Due south of the forum the residenoe of tbs 
Commandcr-iu-Cbicf will be placed. Bound 
abput the Viceregal estate and the fomm lies 
the ground destined for the residences of 
Members of Council, the Secretaries and other 
officials of the Government of India. To the 
south-west of Government House lies the dub. 
To the south of the club a low ridge divides 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
Is well adapted for a golf-oouzse, while the 
eastern side is designed for a lacenxiniBe, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Commnnlcations.— The avenneg nogs 
from 300 feet to 000 feet with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 440 feet 
has been allowed. The prindpal avenues in' 
addition to the main avenues are those mnnlM 
at right angles tQ tlM maig east tp wpit 
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Wtmn fonn part of a ■ystem running from 
tin ampbitbfiHtre to the nUwayVtatlon and 
0Miiinander>in«0hief8 reddenoe, and from both 
the latter to the commemorative colnmn, 
lying on the axis between Indrapat and Ck>v- 
amment Honse^ia the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkwayh 
A lake which can be obtained by i^r treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water eflect, 
bnt the Committee think that its ultimate 
oveation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital : and 
It dmuld and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now submitted. 


The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning wacer-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and comihunications. It 
is Imperative, it says: — **that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements des|cncd to serve 
the whole of the capital, botm old and new, 
should be an essential feature of tlio lay-out 
of the Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to dekl with it." The main lines of the 
lay-out as projected by the Gommittcic have 
been accepted by Government. The expenses 
of the new ocntral station and the dilUculty 
experlenocd in meeting the various railway 
interests oonoerned wlU recessitatt* the postpone- 
ment of this part of the schemr.andit has been 
decided that the needs of New l)olhi will be m(‘t 
diversion of the existing Agra-Delhi Chord 
Ballway to a line drawn eastward of Humayuu's 
Tomb and Parana Killa and the construction of 
a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station. Anotlicr important 
modification consists in the resen'ation of tlic 
arealylngsoiithof the Delhi and Ajmcrc Gates 
of the city for the purpose of tlie extension of 
Old Delhi. 

Nor is It now projrosed to give effect to the 
extensive sohemo of river troining designed by 
the Town Planning Committee ; and it is pro- 
bable that little more will bo done in this direc- 
tion than to oreato a lake immediately at 
tiisendof tlio central visU and alongside the 
walb of Indrapat. * 

Tonporary CapitaL-^l^r the use of the 
Government of India daring the period of the 
bnil^gof the new capltal->a period that will 
have ^ he extended owing to the conditions 
oeated by the war— an area has been selected 
along the Allpnr Boad, between the present civil 
station of Demi and tlie Bidge. The early idea that 
many of the offloials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 
' tary offlcfle and residences. The architecture 
' and method of construotion are similar to those 
adopM in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1010; bat the buildings are expected 
to outlast the transitional period for which 
they are intended. They will subsequently 
he an asset of eome value, the site they occupy 
becoming a suburb of the eapitol. 

Ghtef ComniBstoner Appointed.— On 
Oetobtt If 1912 , by proclamation, there was 
eoMtltutM an admlnfs&atlve enelave of Delhi 
%idtt o Chief OommiBsicnier, Mr. W. M. Halley, 

" Delhi district of the Puniab, from 

— i this enelavo was entirely taken, con- 
l^ of tfasea tohiUB or BUbmvlBtons and 


the enclave was formed by the central tahsily 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the southern 
tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised witldn 
the limits of the police post of Mwiatili. Delhi 
Province has an area of 628 square miles to 
which has recently been added an area of 46 
square miles to the oast of the Junma river to 
serve as a grazing ground for the cattle for the 
city. The total area Is, therefore, 673 square 
miles. On ^he basis of the Census of 1911, the 
population of the area originally included in 
the Province is 3,08,269 and of the new area 
14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. The popnlation 
of the MuMicifcial town of Delhi is 2,20.144. 

The Architects* Designs.— At the Royal 
Academy In 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which, though 
provisional and rather in the nature of what 
are called Warrant Designs, show how tihe 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved. Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Serretoriat is to be built on the rock of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for tile purpose: behind the Secretariat Is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
crnniciit House : and Government House It- 
self is to be built on a high basement oonstnicted 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
route to Government House Is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one In 22t) which 
leads from a semi-circular piazza the " Great 
Court " to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way Is the 
** Government Court*’, a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, and 400 in breadth, flanked 
to the north and south by the two blocks of 
Secretariat buildings. These buildings havo 
been designed by Mr. Baker and the oggre^te 
cost will be some £7s>0,000. According to the 
design thr eastern end of each block is marked 
by deep loggias looking out over tho central 
vista. In the centre of each block Is a dome. 
In the case of the north block this marks an 
entrance hall: in the south block it surmonnto 
a Conference hall with a suite of cloak and 
reception rooms. Each block oontains three 
floors : in the lowest are motor garages, go- 
downs, and record rooms : in the middle floor 
are the offlees of Members, Secretaries and other 
officers : in the top floor are clerks* rooms. An 
essential feature of the design, and one whUb 
sets the character of the whole building, is the 
provision of loggias and recessed gateways or 
exedrae giving views through to the fountain 
courts situate In the interior of the Uodks. 
The verandah so familiar in Indian buildings fa 
altogether absent. The architect relies for 
control of temperature on thick external walls, 
together with the thick window shatters adopM 
so widely In Southern Europe, and the wide ' 
etoifa cbaracteristio of Oriental buildings. 

Between the north and south Seoretailat ' 
blocks, is the way Into the *' Vicennr*s Gouit** - 
—the raised causeway already refernd to- 
leading up to Government House. The Cburt^ 
is abont 600 feet In breadth and 1,300 feet In 
length ; it will be treated with grass and waters 
ways and low trees : and should form a dignf- 
fled approach to the final group of buHdingi ^ 
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At a point midway in the causeway, at 
which will be erected a coliiinn presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lines of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus readies the portico of Government 
Honae* This portico is raised some twenty 
feet above the causeway and fifty feet above 
the surrounding country. The house Itself 
centres round the groat Durbar Hall, a domed 
structure which dominates the scheme of the 
buildings surrounding It. Grouped round the 
Durbar Hall arc the State rooms and great 
stairways from the entrance courts on the 
north and south sides. In the right wing is 
the Chamber of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General and offices for its Mern tiers. 
In April 1912, the Under Socret.'iry of State 
indicated in Parliament the decision that this 
Chamber should be attached to the residence 
of the Govenior-Gcncral It has, tlicrefore, 
been induded in tiio design of Government 
House, but it has been assigned a separate ap- 
proach through a spacious avenue of its own. 
The left wing contains tlic private suites. In 
the rear of the house will be a raised garden, 
walled and terraced after tliu m.*inncr of the 
Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level of 
the surrounding cuuntry, a park whicii will 
contain the staff hous(‘s and quarters. The 
park will lead up to the rooky slopes of the 
Itldge which closes in the vista on the west. 
The house, which has Intcii designed by Mr. 
Lutvens, will, with its attached qiiaricTs, 


Council wing, cost approximately £300, OUO. 

Style of Architecture.— There had been 
a prolonged ** battle of the styles’* over Delhi 
and if these designs 5a ve satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thougiit, 
thev dearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions oi 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems condltionod upon an Indian climate aitd 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To usi* 
the language of the ardiltects themsdves, it has 
been thdr aim ** to express, within the limit ol 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule In India, of 
whldi the Hew Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.** 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
abiJi^ of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanstup. 

Coat of the Scheme. — ^It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
wpuid be lour million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. A revised 
estimate was given by H. E. the Viceroy in 
Oounell in Mardi 1014. That estimate is as 
(Ollpw? 


(a) Salaries and Allowanees, Bs. 70,18.700. 

(d) Trang&Illng Allowances of „ OlBoen * and 

Establishments, Bs. 6,80,000. 

(e) Bnpplies, Services and Contlngendes 

Bs. 3,78,600. , 

<i) Works Expenditure, (1) Buildings, 
jHs. 8,69,87,200, (2) Communloations, 
> Bs. 20,01,800, (3) Parks and Fublio 
Improvements, Bs. 27,34,600, (4) 

Electric Light and Power, B8.43, 40,700, 
(5) Irrigation, Bs. 27,40,000. (0) Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Drainage, etc.. 
Its. 73,77.900. (7) Purchase of Tools 
and Plant, Bs. 35,50,600, (8) Survey 
C^mps and General Preliminary 
Expenditure, Bs. 42,82,100, (9) 
Maintenance during Construetiou, 
Bs. 20,09,000. 

(e) Acquisition of Land taken up, 
Bs. 48,200. 

if) Otlsr Miscellaneous Expenditure 

Bs. G,000. 

Deduct anticipated recovery from tools and 
plant, Bs. 10,00.000. 

Th(»e figures when added up make an aggre- 
gate total of Bs. 7.67, M4, 300, or £5,113,620, 
but said Uis Excellency. as we are anxious to 
face our liabilities for starting the new City to 
the fullest extent possible we consider It neces- 
Siiry to make a special provision for contingen- 
cies and unforeseen expenditure in excess of 
the usual provision that has been made of 5 
per cent, on the works outlay, by adding a sum 
of one and a half crores or £1,000,000. .We 
have accordingly a very large reserve to meot 
future possibilities, w'hich wo are not able to 
foresee ut present. 1 should add that the 
expenditure of this additional crore and a half 
on unforeseen contingencies will be strictly 
(^ntrolled by the Government of India and no 
part of it spent unless absolutely necessary. 
On the other hand the project estimate con- 
tains certain items sudi as land, residences, 
water supply, electric power, liiigatloiL 00 
wliich recoveries In the form of rent or taxes 
will in addition meeting current expendi- 
ture partially at any rate cover the Interest on 
capital outlay, while there are other Items on 
ulddi some return account of the sale of leases, 
pcncral taxes, and indirect reoelptB may be 
expected.** 

Progress of the work. — ^The coostiuotion 
of New Delhi Is making satisfactory progress, 
1 laving regard to the curtailment of the Bnd^t 
allotment, in conseqoence of the war. 

A portion of the Indian clerks* quarters and 
tlie menials* quarters has been completed, and 
bungalows have been provided for the occupa- 
tion of tile works staff. Experimental bnngalows 
for the higher offlciols, in the neighbourhood 
of Government House, have been completed and 
some were occupied in 1918. 

• 

Meanwhile the central point of interest tn the 
Xfian has been given careful detailed oonsldBra*. 
tion by the Government and the arohUpetb 
The basements of Government House and tiw 
large blocks of Secretariats by wlgob 
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flanlced have beea completed ; eubatantial pro- , 
piess has hcen made with the Vide court ; 
of the Secretariat buildiugg; and the raided' 
prart between the Secretariat and Oovemincut ! 
House is BO far advanced that the tree pbrnUng ' 
and provision 1>f ^'aterways is about to be . 
taken in han‘1 . An Indication V the iffogress at , 
the Qovemniental centre on Eaislna Hil was seen 
in the Jtoyal Academy, where the status of their . 
Majesttes in Coronation robes, wliich are to be 
placed in front of Governiuent House, have bi on 
ezhIWted. That of the King, by Mr. Mackenna, 
is the gift of the Maharaja Scindia of Qwalior. 
and that of ^e Queen, by Sir Ueorge lYampton, 
is the gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir. Tlio 
keen interest of the ruling princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very wolc.onic to thorn, 
is further shown in tlie gift bv the Mnlmraja 
(tf Jaipur of the commemorative column in 
the central avenue. The' column, siiriuounhHl 
by the Star of India, will be wefl t-eon from tho 
** Great Place ” leading to ilie central avcniio. 

^ • 

Two Cathedral Schemes.— in October 1913 
a Mter was published in The Timeu from the 
Bishop of Ctucutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £50.000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Govenimeiit, 
and quoted in his lettor the following stat<miMit 
of approval by the lung-Emperor : “ 1 hcnriiJy 
approve of the project to build a Cuthudral ir. 
the new city of Delhi. 1 trust that the apjical 
lor the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
' of India may possess a Cathedral wliich in design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
archltecturad surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.'* His Majesty sub- 
scribed £1(K1 and the Queen £50 to Gie fund. 
The Indian Chur^ Aid Association have 10 - 
cefved several contributious towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeu of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 


Churcli Aid Association, Church House, West- ^ 
minster, S. W. and crossed Uoyda Bank, 
James's Street, S. W. ^ 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

Suggested War Memorial.— Suggestions 
have been made for completing the central ave- 
nue, sited rpon Tndrapat, by a .stately colonnade, 
entered by ttiree large gateways, to commemo- 
rate the Indian heroes of the wi.'T. The separate 
hays would *>e utilized for distinct memorlols, 
regimental or communal, so tiiat Hindu and 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Ourklia, Jat and Mah- 
ratia would liave tticir respective niches. 

Sanitary Improvements.— While the work 
on the new city has been going forward vorloUB 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi baa 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
The most tangible resulls of these effects 
is seen ii> the consiKteiit fall in the death-rate, 
and till' acknowledged reduction in the amount 
of siekoeS:i in Delhi. 

Higher College for Chiefs.— It was pro- 
posed during 1U14 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should be established at Delhi and In 
tills coiini'xioQ a conference of Chiefe and Poli- 
tical Omcers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which tho Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promls- 
Oil, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to 121 lakhs. The proposal is still 
under considcratiou. 
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' GeneniL— | 

BUtlstleal Abstract relating to British India i 
(Parliamentary Paper). I 

BtatiBtIcB of British India 1 
Vol. I. — Commercial. | 

Vol. II.— Financial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. j 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Jndicial. 

Vol. V* — Educational. 

Ccnsiu Reports (J>Kcennial), India, Provincial 
and Ifative Btates. 1 

Administration Reports: Madras, Bombay, ! 
Coorg, United Provinces, Punjab, Jiengai, 
Centra Provinces and Bexar, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Andantan and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmcr>Mcrwara, Baluchistan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Provinc**, ! 
Delhi. 

Legislation.-^ 

Actsoftlie Imperial and Provincial Legis- 
lative Conncila. 

Justice and Police.— 

Report on the Administration of Civil Jasiioc 
for each Province. 

Report on tlie Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Proviu.v. 

Report on Jails for each Province. j 

Rmiorts on Police, for each Province, .and , 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, | 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— ^ 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- ; 
vemment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamcn- j 
tary Paper). { 


Madras Survey, Settlement and Laud Rocoidil 
Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay. Burma, Bengal, United Pzo- 
vincjirs, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Rp])orts on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Bcrar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay. * 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates ^jndcr the Comt of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separale Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.>— 

Suit Department Reports: Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Ri^port for each Province. 

Report on the opuraiions of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Itogistration Department Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agricultural and Veterinary.— 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture In India. 

Rc)K>rt'on tlie Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. c 

Bulletins of the Agricultnral Research In- 
stituti^ Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 


Return of Net Income and Expenditure ! 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). I 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Afemo- | 
randum (Parliamentary Paper). 1 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Rombay. * 

Btatistlea compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, Ac.— 

Land Revenue Admlnistratfon Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including SindX Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berai, Burma, 

. * and ItadtM. 

* « 

Rniort on Land Revenue Administratloii, 
Land Reoocdk Settlement Operatioiui, 
Attenatton of Land Act, Ac., for NorUi- 
West Frontier Province. 


Memoirs of tlie Department of Agriculture. 

rroceedings of the Board of Agricultuie. 

Agricultural Jonn^l of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province. 

]?rports on Agricnltura Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal CrppB. 

Report on Production of Tea In India. 

Report on Tea Cnltnre in Assam. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincial CivU Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Spedalist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteti* 
nary). ^ 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for Madns, Bombay, United ProvisoeB, 
P^ab^ BengaL Bnima, Assam, Hbrth- 
W^ Frontier Piovlnoe, and Bihar and 


' Orissa. 
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Co-operative Societies.*— 

Statements showing Progress cC the Co- 
operative Movement In India. ^ 

Bej^ on Co-operative Credit Societies for j 
each Province. 

Beporto of Cgnferencet of Begistrsrs of Co- I 
operative credit Socictias, India and 
Provincial. \ > 

Forasts.— \ 

Beyiew of Forest Administration in Britisii 

on Forest Administration for each 


Beports of the Forest Eescarch lustitntr 
and the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
]>nn. 

Quinquennial Forest Jteview 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Bccords. * 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Miftes.— 

Review of FUncral Production (iy Jiecurds 
of Geological Survey). 

Report on Prodnetion of Coal in India. 

Beport of the Chief Inspector of Minos. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne 'L'lade and 
Navigation, Indiasand Proviiieial (3]a<lrai<, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Uiia.'ta 
Burma). 

Review of Uie Trade of India (Parliuiucntary 
Paper). 

Tables of tiie Trade of India (Parliamentary 

pSi Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, kladras, and Burn^. 

Accounts of Sea-borne Trade (uionihly and 
for Calendar Ycai). 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
Biitisb India. 

Report on the Trade and Na\igatiuu of 

Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Kail and River 
in India. m 

Report OB Inland, Rail-Txnrne, or Rail-and- 
River-borne Trade for each Province. 

Ezternol Land Trade Reports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, UnBcd 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontici 
Province, Sind, and British Balucliistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

List of Joint-Stock Companies in British 
India and Mysore. 

Beports on the working of the Indian Com- 
ities Aet (Provincial). 

Bmrt OQ working ol the Indian Factoiies 
Act for each Province. 

B^mt of ttie Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public Works.— 

Administration Beport on Ballways. 

Bepcffts on Publio Works (Baildlngs and 
for Madias, Bombay, Punjab, 

, North-WeBt Frontier Piovhioe, and Burma. 

Bevlewof Inigatlon.^ 

Beport on Irrigation Bevenue for each Pro- 
vlnoe (except Madras). 

,%AjdQiliilstrative Beports on Irrigation, Madras 
sud Bombay. 


Report on Archltectnral Work in India. 

Post Office and Telegraphs.— 

Reports on the Posts & Telegraphs of India. ^ 
Report 6f Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

Report of the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs ol the Geological 
Survey >f India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 
UaiiifalJ of India. 

Jlemoii-s of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 

1U)}}ort of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report ot the Director-General of Observa- 
tories. 

Afeiiioirs and Bulletins of tlie Kodaikanul 
Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientifle Advice. 

Report- of the Archseological Survey of India, 
and Provincial Reports. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Education. Literature, and the Press. — 
Education Reports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parlia- 
ineutary Paper). 

Local Self-Government. — 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon. 

Report on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each ^Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Rarachi, and Aden. 

Medical. Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. — 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
meiitai-y Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
lor each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asyluma for each Pro- 
vince. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bao* 
teriologlst for each Province. 

Scientifle Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of tlie All-India Sanitary (kmfer- 
enccs. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Indian Journal m Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration R^iort. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages.— 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Vaiiationa in Indian Price Levels. 

Reporti of Pcovineial Wage CeiiBiiseii 
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Customs Tariff.* 

The customs revenue is mainly derived from the gencriu import duty, certain special Import 
duties such as ttiosc on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco^ and an export duty on rice. 
General Import duties, which were abolished in 1682, were reiraposed in 1894, since which date ■ 
the general rate of duty on commodities Imported into British India by sea has been 6 cent. 
ad valorem. Cotton was exempted in 1804 when the general duties were received ; in Heoember 
1804 a 6 per cent, duty ad valorem was imposed on imported cotton^soods and yams, while an excise . 
duty of 6 per cent whs imposed on all yarns of counts abc&e 20 spun at power mills In Brittsh 
India ; in February 180G cotton yarns and threads imporf/id or manufactured in India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform 3} per cunt, ad valorem duty was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
Imported or nuinufacturcd in India at power inl'ls. The products of hand iooms are exempted. 
The gross rcvoniuj iroiii iniiiorts, .salt c-xclnded, in 101 5-1 0, was Bs. 7,3r», 31,000. The estixnated 
gross revenue Iroiii this sonriv for 1010-17 is Bs. 6,b0,2l),0U0. 

The Chief alterations in the tariff, which canio into force on March 1, 1016, are 
os follows : — 

Goods which before lia V( been iliif at flic r.ili' of r> ix‘r cent, now jiay 71 per cent, advalorem. 
Machinery, which (with Iho Lxnpiion ol cartridi'c-inalving niachincry aiid'niachhics worked by 
animal or manual labour) was tonnrriy tree, is subject to a duty oi 2^ ixr cent, ad valorent, but 
inacliiuory for cotton sfiinniiiK and weaving mills ri mains duty tree, as do cotton yarn and thread. 
Cotton nianiifactui'Ls i< Tiiain diitiubli* as before at tli(‘ rati' cf cent, ad valorem. Bailway 

material and sliiixs are to piiy 24 fjer ci'tit., and coal .‘i ^ dvfS' of 8 annas pt^r ton. Iron and 
steel in bars, plates, sheets, .'iiul other m.unilsiciuieil lorms. formerly dutiable, at 1 per i*ent. are 
now to ijay 24 per cent. 'I he rates for silver and ivtroleum remain as before, but silver plate and 
sliver thread arc to ])!iy 1 h per cent. 'I he sugiir diit y is raised from h to 10 per C'ent., and considerable 
increases have, also been iiiaile in tile ratos leviable on aleobolic liquors and tobacco. In addition 
eximrt duties lla^e been plaa d on U-a and jute. 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff). 



l.-Food, Drink and Tobacco. 


I'TSU, SALTKJJ, ..'et Ol dry 


rndiaii 
uiaund of 
82? lbs. 
avoirduiKd.s 
weight. 


2 FlsilMAWS. iiieludiiig sin gaily and sozUlc, and .... 

sharkfiiiK. * 

3 risu, cxeludiiig salted fish (see No. 1 ) . . . . .... 

IBUITri AND VEGETABLES. 

' Fruits and Vkuktauli-:?!, all soils, fresh, dikd, 
salted or preserved — 

Almonds without shell cwt. 

,, in the shell „ 


( IVrsian .. 
KiioUZi . . I j,ji,roiK*an . . 


Cashew or (tajoo kernels . . 
. Cjpeoanut-s, Straits . . 

/ „ other .. 

„ kernel (khopra). 


.... Such rate or 
I rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing twelve 
aiiiias as the 
Govenior- 
General in 
CkiuncUmay, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Garette of 
iniffu, from 
time to time 
prescribe. 

A d valorem 7 h per cent. 


87 0 74 per cent. 

24 0 7i ,. 

85 0 74 

48 0 71 „ ., 

36 0 74 „ 

I? 2 •• >• 
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Schedule 11— (Import 


.^ 0 . 

• Karnes of Jbtlclcs. 

Per • 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

4 

L— Food, Drink and Tobacco* ~cu;f<f2. 

FDTTITS AND VEGETABLES— cowti. 

Fruits anj> Vbqetables, all sort:*, fresli, dried, 
salted or preserved — eon<d. 

Currants 

1 ewf. 

I!s. a. 

&0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

7i per cent. 


Dates, dry. In bags 

, J 

!> 0 

7+ 


„ wet. in dry baskets and bundles 

,, 

0 0 

7} „ „ 


,, ,, in pots, boxes, tins and erat. s 

»• 

L(i u 

7^ „ „ 


Figs, Persian, dried . . .) 


22 0 



Garlic . . . . . . • 


7 11 

"* •* 


Pistachio nuts 


(iO 0 

7ii „ 


PlranGs, Bnssora (Mu-Bokharn) . . 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7A 


Bnlslns, hbek 



75 » 


,, kishmisii, XVrbi.ui Gull. . 


20 0 

7X „ „ 


,, Mnuukka „ 

CVVl . 

71 .. „ 


,, other Wts 

.... 

.1 d valorem 

7i „ .. 


Walnuts, all descriptions • ■ 

• » • 


7V „ 


All ottier sorts of truits :in<l vvi*; Iresh, 



• S «» 

5 

dried, salted or preserved. 

GKAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Grain and pulse, all sorts, inoliiding broken 



— i i» »» 

6 

grain and pulse, but excludiiii; flour (si'O No. 0).i 
Flour % 

— 

»» • 

• h ft ft 

7 

liIQtJORS. 

Ale, Beer, and PorU-r 

liiilK*ri:il 


0 4 6 

8 

Cider and otiicr f e rnicntt'd I j qu urs 

gulloi or 0 
iluart bocGes 

f9 

.... 

0 4 6 

9 

Liqururs, Cordials, Mittures and other preiiara- 
tions containing spirit — 

(a) J£ntered in su(.h a manner n.s to indicate 



14 in 0 


that the strength is not to be te'sted. 
(ftilftested .. . 

Ini(KTial 


11 4 0 

IP 

PBRFOMED SPIRITS 

pillon or C 
•jiiart bottles 
oi the 

1 strength of 
London 
proof. 

JioiK-riai 


and the duty 
to be ill* 
ei'ensed or 
reduced in 
proport ! o n 
us the 

strength of 
the spirit 
G xceeds or 
is less than 
London 
l>roof. 

18 12 0 


gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 



11 

tl^lRlT, which has been tendered effectually and 

• * • • 

Ad valorem 

71 iMliCcntl 

1 

. ' .permanently unfit lor human consumption. 





Jf s' j 
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12 


18 


14 


15 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco— eonid. 
LIQUOKS— conW. 

AH other sorts of Spirit 


Winks— 

('haiiipiigiie ami all other siKirkliiig wines not 
containing more tliaii 42 ^iv'r tH'Ut. ol £troof 
spirit. 

All other sorts of win(‘S not couUiining more tliuiij 
42 per ci'nt. ot ]iroof spirit. 

Provided that all siNvrkliug and still wines eon 
taiuing more than 42 ix‘r ei'iit of proof spiritj 
sliall be liable to duty at the rate aiiidieablc 
to “ All other sorts of Sjurlt.** 


PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES. 
VlNEQABjn casks 


pBovisioNs, Oilman’s Stores, ani> Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see No. 14)— 


Bacon .. 
Beef and Pork 
Bf*che de mer 


Butter 

Ciassiiva, Tapioca or Sago 
Cheese 

China preserves in siTup 

dry, candied . 


Cocum . . 

Qhi 

Margarine. 

Vinegar not in cask.5 — 

Persians 
Indian 

.Ml other sorts of i roMjsion:-., oilmans stores 
and groeerles. 


Imporiiil 
gallon or C 
ipiart bottles 
of the 
strengt’i of 
Ijoiidon 

pitM>f. 


lin]>i'rial 
gallon or ft 
liuurt bott li s. 


lb. 

cwt. 


Box of C 
large or 12 
.small jars, 
lb. 
cwk. 


R.s. a p. 


Ad valorem 


2 0 
14 0 
Jd oalorm 


0 6 
8 0 

100 0 

Ad valorem 


Hs. 0. p. 

11 4 u 
and the duty 
to be 111- 
creased or 
reduced In 
proport 1 o 11 
as t b c 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
Iiroof. 


4 6 0 


1 12 2 


21 per cent. 


l\ 


n » » 

•1 »* »» 

\\ " “ 

It " " 

tf 

7 * « ,, 
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3 of hrticlcB. 

\ V 



Tiirilf 

Valuation. 



I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco~c<mM. 


Spices, all sorts— 

Betcinuts.raw. whole, sjilit. or st 


whole, from Gi;ylon . , 
raw, split (sun -dried), 
all other sorts . . 


Cliillics. dry 

Cloves 

,, cxhausicd.. 

stems and heads . . 
ill se(‘ds.narlavaui{ 

Ginger, dry 

Mace . f 
Nutmegs 


in shell .. 
Pepper, black 
,, white 

All other sorts of spices 


7* per cent 

ft 


,iii vt/lore/fi I T1 „ 


U» 0 74 „ 

.id I'dtorefd 71 


17 CONFECSIIONKRT 


SiTOAR.all sorts, including Molasses and Saccharine 
liToduce of all sorts, but excluding couiectiooery 
(see No, 17 ) — 

Sugar, crystallised, beet 

„ and soft, rctinod in China 

„ „ ^ .. fromEgyi* •• 

All Other sorts of Sugar- 

Sugar, crystallised and poft, from Java, or 
Japan, Dutch standard 

and above. 

,, „ „ from Javaor Jaran. 16 to 

22 Dutch standard. 

„ „ from Java or Japan, 10 

Dutch sUudard and 

under. 

„ „ „ from Mauritius, equal to 16 

Dutch standard and over. 

Molasses from Java 

„ „ otlier ooniitiies 

Sugar, all other sorts, including saccharine pro- 
duce of all kinds. 


15 S 10 

J9 8 10 

16 0 10 


17 « 10 


15 12 10 „ 
13 12 10 „ 


17 4 10 

2 8 10 

2 8 10 

Ad vttloretu 10 


19 TEA- 


Tea. black 
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Schedale II 


(Import Taritf)-^fN«t‘ 


usmtinned. 


1^0. Names of Articles. 

I. — Food. Drink and Tobacco — contd, 
OTIIKB, FOOD AND DTSINN. 

20 Toffee 

21 Hops 

22 Salt 


22 Salt iiii[)nrt(‘(l inlo Dritish inilia ani i.ssiidl, in 
iU'corUniK’t' with rul<*s ina<lr wi1.li tlu* pro\nnis 
sanction of tlic (jovcnuir’Uciieral in Toimcil. 
for use In any proc«.‘BK of man ufaot lire ; also luilt 
imported into the iwrt of Calcutta and ls.sutMl 
with the sanction of the Government of 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
Imported into any port in the provinces ot 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of Che Governor-General in Council, 
lor use In curing fish in those proviiieos. 

24 All otobe soets; or rooj) anp prink not otlu r- 

wise sped lied. 

TOBACCO. 

25 TODAGCO. unman ufactured 

26 ClOAES AMP ClOABETTES 

27 All Other sorts Of Tobacco, imiiuifactiircd.. f.j 


28 


11.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, Etc. 

[l, Cokb anp Patent Fckl .. 

GUHS, BESINS AND LAC. 


20 ’ Gums, Besins and Lac, all sorts— 

Copal 

Cutch and gambler (natural) 
Gamboge 


Gum Ammoniac . • 
Arabic 
„ Bdellium 
„ Benjamin, ras 



Tarlil c 
Valuation. 

Duty. 


Bs. a. 

Bs. a. p. - 

cwt. 

0 

71 per cen^ 

— 

.... 

Free. , 

Indian, 
inaund of 
82^‘ lbs. 
avoirdpiiois 
lyeight. 


The rate at 
whidi excise 
duty is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured . in 
the place 

where the 

imixirt takes 
place. 

] 

( 

Free, , 

i 

Ad valorem 

71 per cent^ 




rt. , 

.... 

10 0 

• • • • 

Ad valormi 

50 percent. 

lb. 

• . . * 

1 8 0 

'ion. 

.... 

0 8 0. 

cwt! 
lb. . 

c- 

cwt. 

Ad valorem 
43 0 

1 12 

25 0 

28 0 

rt 

B9 

AdmOorm 
42 0 

^ lLI 

Utm 





Customs Tariff. 

Schedule Il.-'(Import Tariff)— 


Names of Articles. 


I’lirlff 

valuation. 


II. — ^Raw Materials and ihoduce and 
articles mainly unmanufactnred 

— contd. 

Gums, resins a.nd Lac, all sorts— 

Gun Benjamin, eovrrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse luyrrli) 

„ Olibatiuiii of frunkinceuse 

„ Btirsian (false) ^ 

Myrrh 

Rosin .. .. 

All other sorts of iriims, lmi'-r< f.iii'., .i;nl am 
clcs made of guiu or gum-e-siu. 


Rb. a. 11 . 


ffO 0 7^ per cent. 

.‘Hi I) 7k „ „ 

12 0 7l „ „ 

11 0 7i „ „ 

10 “ „ „ 

:i0 0 . 7i „ 

Jti euforr/zt 7^- ,, 


HIDES AND SKINS, T!A\V. 
SO Hides and Skins, raw or tiaited . . 


METALLIC) ORES, AND SC IMP IJION OR 
STEEL EOR RE-M AN Ul’ACT U « E. 


31 I Ikon oe Steel, old . 


2| per cent* 


32 I MbtalIiIO Ores, ail sorts 


.i(f vitlorent 7 1 


33 PEtroletth, iueiudiug aJao uapUici and the 
liquids coinnioiily known by the names of rock, 
oil, Rangoon-oil, Burma oil, kerosirie, iiurallin 
• ^ ■ oil: mhieral oil, ix'troline, ©isolinc, benzol, ben- 
aoflne, benzine, and any lullainnmble liiiiiid 
irtilch is made from petroleum, coal, sehist , sliale, 
peat or any other bituminous siibht.*iiic(', 
or from any prodinRs of petroleum, but ex<-liid> 
Ing the following classes or peti'olcum. 

Petroleum Vhidi has its flashing UPint at 
above two hKiidrcd degrees of FahrcnlieitS 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
ot the Gollcctor of Customs to be intend, d tor 
use cKdosively for tlie batching of Jute or other 
fibre, or lor lubricating purposes. 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or above 
' one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Collector of Customs to be iutimfled lor 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary or 
.. hygienic purpose. 


)ni]H‘rjal 

giilloii. 


Ad oaloreiii 7} per cent. 


r'fil I All other sorts of animal, cssontial, mineral, and 
I yegetablenou-cBsentlaldfiLS— 


Oocoanut oil ... 
ARothtir sorts of oil 


Advaiorejn 7 .V 
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S«diedole II.— (Import Tariff)— oonftnued 
r-f r- 


No. 

Xaincfi ol Articles. 

1 

r 

Per , 

, , / 

Tariir 

.Valuation.' 

Duty. 


11.— Baw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— confd. 

SEEDS. 

/ 

.Rs. a. 


35 

OjL'SEKPS, imiwfiMl info JirifMi Indi.-i by son 
from the territorifs oi any ..Nafixe llincc or 
Clib'f in Jiirlia. ^ 

.... 

.... 

Free. . 

30 

Smkiw, all sorts, excluding oil-w-eds .'^iH ciflcd in 
Xo. 35. 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 


TALLOW. STI.AH1-NE AND WAX. 

/' 



UT 

Tallluw and Stdabine. iuelutling gmuitcaiid 
animal fat, and Wa.X ol all sorts, not 
otlicrwise spcciticd. 

.... 

ft 

7* „ .. 


TEXTILE MATEJtlAJ.S. 


i 


ns 

Cotton, raw 


.... 

t'rce. 

30 

W’oofi, raxv 


.... 

»> 

40 

Textile xMaterj.\ls, tlio loiiuwiug. - 





Silk xTaslc and raw sjlk including cocoons — 





Ilokhura 



iiuxTsilk — Vclloxr Sliaiighal. iueliiding re- 
recled. Yellow from IndO' 
China, and places in C'litna 
other than Shanghai imiud' 
ing re-rcclcd. 

Mathoxv 

Tanjain 

’ihV 

»» 

»» 

.'Id rOlffUfm 

ft 0 

0 0 

4 0 

3 4 

7 A iier ccut. 

a. « 
It •» » 

7J „ » 

7A ,, ,, 

7J ,» »i 


Persian 

Siam 

>Yhitc Shanghai, Thonkoou o r 
Diippion. 1 

„ ,, other kind* 

including rc- 
reeled. 

„ other kinds oi China, lu- 
eluding rc-reelcd. 

Waste and i^chra 

it 

ti 

l> 

^48 

1 0 

4 U 

6 8 

8 0 

.Id valorem 

7^ If •• 

7} }» II 

'3 11 f» 

74 »i If 

75 II It 

7J II II 


All other sorts, ineluding^coons 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Juto and all oilier un- 
, manufactured textile nuiicrials not otlicr- 
' * 'wise sficclilcd. 

1 

>9 

99 

n .. .. 

•X •» M 


1 WOOD AND TIMBER. 




41 

1 Fu&ewood . . 


>» 

24 » •• 

42 

\ Wood and TiunuR.aU sorta, not otbcrwisc spccu 
1 IteiA , tneVading aU aoits ol oxnamental wood. 

1 

9* 

74 » 
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Schedule IL— (Import liSLTlli)--continutd* 



IL— 'Raw materials and prcmuce and arti- 
^ eles mainly unmanufactured^ontd. 

# 

MTSCELLANEdTlS. 

IS Canks and battanb 

44 Cowries and Shells, including Tortoise-shell— 

I 

Chanhs— large shells, for^caroeos 

„ white, live 

, „ „ dead 

Cowras 


Cowries, iMizar, common . . * . . 

,, yellow, auperior rin.'ility 

„ Maidive 

„ Sankhll 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre 

Kaklila . 

Tortoise-shell . . 

,, nakh 

All other sorts, including urtirlos made of ^lloil, 
not otherwise described. 

45 IVORT, nnmanufoctured — 

Elephant’s grinders 

,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

. .and points), each exceeding zo lb. in weight, 
and hollows, ccnties, and points each WeiglUng 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants* tusks (other tli.m IioHoavs, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not (‘x- 
ccedlng 20 lb. I'urh, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing less tliau 101b. 

Elcpbtints* tusks, uach less than 10 Ib. (otht'r 
than hollows, ceiixres, and points). 

Sca-(»w or moye teeth, each not less than 4 1b., 
Sea-cow or moyc teeth, each not less tlian ts lb. 

' and under 4 lb. • 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 2 lb. . . 
All other sorts nuinanufactured uot otlierwi!:i' 
spoclfled. 

40 MAiriTBBS, all sorts, including animal bom s and 
the fallowing chemical manures : — Biwic slag, 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potasli, siilplinte ol 
i 'potash, kainit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamldo and mineral superphosphates. 

It ' E&EaOVB6IQNE6 AND PEARLS unset • •• 

j|8' f'J^iriiP OP WOOD, RAGS and other paper-making 
r ; ■' materials. 

^4^ 4 Am*' OXRER RAW MATERIALS, and produce and 
^.'fartlflles mainly unmanmactured, not otherwise 
vipccliicd.. ! 



muFOt have been eirompted by executive order from payment of duty. 
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Schedule 11.— import Tariff)— Mn^tnuof. 



Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactured. 

APPABEL. 

50 APPABEL, incliKlin;; drn pery, boots nnd shoes, anti 

military and other uniforms and areoiitn'inents. 
but excluding nnlforins and aec'outrfiuents 
exempted from duty (No. 51) and lUvcr thread I 
(No. 00). I 

51 Uhifobms and Accoutbements appertalnin;;' 

thereto. Imported by a public servant for lii.< 
personal use. 

ABMS, A3IMUNITION AND MIT.XTABY 
STOBES. 

52 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 

Abhs, Ammunition anjo AIilitauy Storks. 
that is to say,— 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, Inciudingi 

aud air ^ns and rifles. I 

(2) ibiTrclB for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(.*$) Pistols 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(5) Alain springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including g.'is, guns and rifles. 

(6) Gun stocks and breocli blocks 

(7) BovolV' r cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(8) Actions (iucldding skeleton and wa.Hter), 
breech bolls and their lK3ads, eoeking 
pieces, and locks (for miizzlcdoading 

I arms). 

I (0) Alachlncs fur making loading or closing 
- cartridges for rifled arms. 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

' Pmvisol. — No duty in ex(*«'S8 of 20 jK*r cent, ad 
valorem shall be levied U])on any of the artielcf; 
specified in items Nos. 1 to 10 of tills enfr.V 
when they are imported in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by auy person lau’fnlly 
entitled tq jiQllIBCss the same. 

Proviso 2. — any articles which have beeul 
otherwise imijorted and upon which duty has 
been levied or is leviable under items Nos. 1 to 
10, are purchased retail from the lm]K>rter by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforc.said, in rea- 
sonable quantity for his owu private' use, the 
importer may apply to the Collector of Customs 
for refund ot remission (as the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as is in excess of 
^ per cent, ad valorem ; and if such Collector is 
satisfied as to the identity of the articles and 
that such importer is in other respects entitled 
\o suoh refund or TemisBion, he ehall giant the 
Bame accordingly. 



or 20 per cent, ad valorem whichever 
is hiid&er. 





Schedule IL~cl<nport Tariff>-6'0;iie«nue/?. 



Tariff 

Valuation, 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eoMhf. 

AaMS,A3irMUNTTIONAKD MILITABY 
STOKES— confd. 

GnapowDEii for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols aneV 
sporting puri)Ose8. I 


Subject to the pxciirmfioijs PtK'cifieil in Xo. 55 ail 
AUTICLKS, other thiJii U^>8e speeifUMl in fiilr> 
No. 52, which are arms on PAKTi? of akm.^ 
Within tlic meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 
(excluding sj>rfngs used for air-guns whirli an* 
diitiabio as hardware, under No. (uS). all tools 
used for cleaning or putting togeiher the sann* 
all machiiK's for making, loading, closing nr 
capping cariiidges for arms other tlwn rilt il 
arms and aU other sorts* of nrnmiiriiliori and 
military stores, and any arlicka wliieh ilie 
Governor General in Goimcil may by iiotiflcsi- 
tion in tlio Oazfitte of ln(fia declare to Iw “am- 
munition *' or “iniliUiry stores” for the pur- 
poses of tills Act. 


The following elassrs of Arms, Ammunition and 
Miutaky Storks ; — 

^ (a) Artielesfalling under the 51 h, Oili, 8tli, 9th 
or 10th item of No. 52 when tliey ai»|XT- 
l-ain to a Jlrearm falling under the 1st or 
3rd item and arc fitted into the same case 
With such lirearni ; 

(6) Arms forming part of the regular cniiip- 
ment of an oificer entitled to Wear diplo- 
matic, inilit^y, naval or iioUcc unifonn ; 

(c) A sword, a revolver, or a i)air of pistols 

when accoinpiinyiiig an olliecr ot h's 
Majcsty*s regular forcf's, o*n commis- 
sioned oflicer of a volunteer corps, or 
certified by the commandant of the corps 
to which such ollicer belongs, or, in the 
case of an ollieor not attached to any 
corps, by thi; ofUccr commanding the 
station or district in which such ofliecr 
is serving, to be imported by the oflietr 
for the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords and revolvers which are certified 
by an Xnspector-Gcucral of Police to be 
part of tho ordinary equipment of 
members of the Police force under bis 
charge ; 

(e) Swords Ibirmin^f^rt of the Equipment of 

Indian commissioned ollic^ of Uis 
Bfajesty's army ; 








Customs Tariff, 


Scbedule I|.— (Impori Tariff)— eo»<tnteed. 


ETo. 

Names of Articles. 

■■ 

mm 

Q 

4 

Duty, 


111. — ^Articles wholly or mainly 
manulactured— ctffitci. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MIIATARY 
HT015ES— twiW. 

1 

Bs. a. 

Bs', a: p, 

65 

Arms, Ammunition ano Military storus— 





(/) Swords for jircscututiuii iis ur .ly or voliui- 
tcur prises ; 





(y) Arms, uniiiiniiitioii and military storcb 
imported Wifli the, sauetiou of the 
rrumoiit of India for the use, of ai»y 
]x>rtioii of the inllihiry forees of a Naii\e 
Sfjitc in India which may be iiialutaiued 
und oi’iSiiiim d iur iuipcrlul Serxicc ; 





(6) Morris tubes mid iiub-iit aiiimiiiiif ion ini- 
]Mirte<l by ollieers coiiiimiiidluK IhitLdi 
and Indiuu regiments or \olimteer cori>& 
for the justruc;Lioii of tiicir mm 




66 

EXPLOf^ivu!?!, iianU'Jy, blnsling guniiowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, bhksting dynamite, bla^ftiiig robu- 
rlto, blasting ionite, and all other sorts, incluci- 
Ing detonators and libisting fuse. 


Ad valorem 

7^ per feent. 


CARllIAblEti AND CAKTS. 




67 

CabriAOKS A|;p ('ARTS iii(‘Iiii!iijg iiioU>r-ears, 
motor-cycles and iiiotor-xk'iigous, hieyeles, tri- 
cycles, jinrikslias, b;itli ehairs. pi'niinlniKifors. 
tracks, wheel -barniws, ajid all tifher sorts ut 
conveyances and coinxKuieut parts tlien ol. 


99 

i« » 

m- 

t' 


CHEMICALS, DHUGS AND MEDICINES. 




58 

Aan-PLAGUE SERUM 

— 

— 

Ewe. - 

50 

COFFEBAS, green 

i 

Ad valorem 

percent. 

60 

61 

Ofium tuid its alkaloids 

Quinine and other a] kaloids of cinchona 

Seer of 8 
tolas. 

1 

99 9m 

1 

24 0 0 

Ewe. ' 

62 

Chemicals, Drugs am> Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise spucillcd — 


1 

1 



Acid, sulphuric 

Alkali, Indhui (saji-kliar) 

Alum 

Aneuic (China mansll) 

„ other sorts 

cwt. 

:: . 

Ad valorem 

6 6 

13 0 

22 0 

Ad vtUomn 

per-cent. 

VL " a - : 

•ff u 


Sal ammoniac 

Soda ash 

: Soda Bicarbonate ' 

^ Sulphate of Copper • . 

cwt. 

f> 

*> t 

* 

6 0 

7 8 

42 0 

»t 

7i 


Sulphur (bzimstonc), flowers 

.. n>U .. .. ■ .. 

„ „ xongb 

If 

tf 

• • • • 

11 0 

11 0 . 
Ad vQiorm- 

MISi 








Customs tariff. 


Schedule II.— (import Tariff)— 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


lII^Articles whollsAor mainly 
manufactured — cantd. 
CHEMICALS. DL.UGS AED MEDICINES 
— contd, 

CHBiaOALS. DRUUS AND MbdIGINES. all BOrtB. not 
otberwise specified— 

All other sorts of chemical products ami 
prcx>aratioiiB not otherwise six'cificd ... 

Aloes, black 4 ■ 

„ Socotra ... 

Aloe-wood . . 

Asafeetidu (hing) 

„ coarse (hi^pn-i) 

Atkry. Perbiau - . . ? 

Buusloehaii (bamboo cuiuplior) 

Brinistone (amaisarii) 

Caluinba root 

Camphor, refined, other than fjowder 
,, in powder 
Cassia ll^ea 

China root (chobddni), rough 

„ „ „ scraped 

Cocaiiio . . . , 

Cubeba 

Oalangal. dtina 

Fcllitory (akalkara) 

Peppermint, crystals . . 

Salep 

Senna leaves . . . . • 

Storax, liquid (rose niellos or yalnrus) 

All otlii'i sorts of drugs, medicines, and 
narcotics. 

CUTLEllY, HAEDWAPE. IMPLlhUENTS AI^D 
INSTllUMENTS. 

Hie following Aomcultthial implements, wIm n 
consixucted so wat tliey <siii be workeil by 
manual or animal power, namely,’ wiimowt is, 
threshers, mowing and reaping nuieliiurs, ‘-b'va- 
tors, seed-crushers, chaff -cuttert^ root-cnfteis. 
horse and bullock gears, ploughs, cnlti\ators' 
gcarjflers, barrows, clod-crushcrs. seed-drill, 
hay tedders, and rakes. 

Clocks and watcues, and parts tliercor. . 


The following Daibx appliances, when coubt- 
rocted, so that they can be worked by maniml 
or animal power, namely, cream separators, 
milk stefillsiiig or pasteurising plant, milk sera- 
ting and cooling apparatus, chums, butter 
(tiypn, and butter workers. 

BLgeTROPLATBD WAJd^ 


HAI^AIUB, 1 S 0 NX 0 N 6 EET AND TOOLS, all sorts 
; S0 otbenriee Bp^fled. 


74 per cent. 

I E E 


37 0 
Ail mloTtm 
0 U 

A‘l miorem 
12 U 

2 () 

Ad ruforem 
2tt O 
12 0 
a.") n 
Ad culomn 
JUl) 0 

10 0 
Ad valorem 

250 '0 
Ai^'uluretn 
124 (I 
Ad valorem 


AJ valorem 7i per cent. 

t» 7 i M ,f 

.... Free* 


Ad valorem 7} per cent. 

M »• 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule IL— (Import Tariff)— con^iTiue^. 


m 

ffl Tariff 
^ ValuatlOD. 

7 

Rs. a. 

.... 

.... 


Ad valorem 

/ 

1 

.... 

.... 

Ad cfuorcm 

* 

;b. 

20 0 


80 0 


85 0 


80 0 

*> 

42 0 

»• 

4.'> 0 


4 0 


8 0 


(10 0 

»» 

3 8 


:» 8 

i . 7 .. 

Ad valorem 

ewt. 

.5 0 

.... 

Ad valorem 

Jb. 

1 13 


Ad valorem 

cwt. 

100 0 


Ad valorem 

.... 

if 

.... 

ft 

.... 

ff * 


ft 

• cwt. 

45 0 

if 

45 0 

fi • 

1 8 

.... 

Ad valorem 


n 


JTO. 


Names of Articles. 


» Duty* 


69 


70 


71 


73 


78 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENT S 
AND INST’RUMENTS- contd. 

INSTBUMBNTS, APPARATUS, AND APPLIANCKS, im- 
ported by a passoiigcr as ]jart of liij personal 
bagg;Agc and In actual use by him in ‘Ihc exer- 
cise of liis profession or calling. 

TELEaitAPHIO JNSTRVMKNTS AND APPARATUS, and’ 
parts thereof, iiripoii.(’d by or imdor the ordcR= 
of a railway comiiany . 

WATER-LIPTS, BUOAR-lllLLS, OTTi-P^L^«ES, anil 
parts thereof, when constnicted so tiuit thej 
can be worked by iiiannal or animal power. 

All other sorts of imiTiUmi'.nts, iNsunmreNT.", 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and iiarts thereol, 
not otherwise speeJUed. 

DYES AND COJjOURS. 

DTEINQ and 1’ ANNINA SUI’.STANCBS, all ROrls, aild 
TAINTS AND COLOURS and jiaiiitcrs* materials, all 

sorts — 


AUzsrIuc dycf dry, -10 per cent. 
»i *1 i> ap » 

$i if if 00 ,, 

„ 70 „ .. 

80 „ .. 


Aniline 


„ 100 
,, moist, 10 

if „ 16 

„ 20 


dry 

salts 

Avar bark 
Buzgand (gulpista). 
Cochineal 


Gallnu1|jhayrabolam.s) 
„ Persian . . 
Madder or manjit . . 
Orchilla weed 
Sappan wood and root 


Turmeric 

Allotlicr sorts of dyeing and tanning mi 

Lead, red, dry * 

„ white, dry 

Ochre, other than European, all colours 

pRints, composition 

„ patent dilcn 


latcrial 


£Vee. 

2} per cent. 

7| per cent. 


7^ per cent. 
H »» t» 
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Schedule lI.~(lmport TvlvMI)— continued. 


No. 

- 

NaffiC8|pl Artfaes. 


Ter j 

1 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 



— w \ 

—1 



1 


73 


74 


75 


7C 


77 


^ HI.— Articles wholls^or mainly 
manufactured— ron<(/. 

DYES AND COLOUJIS— 

Dteing and Tanning Substances, all sorts and 
PAINTS AND COLQUKB and imhitci's niatcrinls, 
oil sorts — eonld. 

Turpentine 

Verdigris .. * 

Vermillion, Canton . . _ 

Zinc, white, dry . . ^ . 

All other sorts of paints, cf*lonrs and iwinters* 
materials not otiicrwisc .spceiOecI, iiicliuJiug 
glue and putty. 

FURNITURE, OARTNFTWAR K AND MANU- 
FAOI’URES OF WOOD. 

Fuhniture, cJabinetWare, and all manufactures 
of wood not oUicrwisc siMicihed. 

GLASSWARE AND EAR'J’llRNWARE. 

Glass and Glassware, all sorts, Chinese and 
Japanesewan), ]ae<]uered ware, earthenware, 
China and ijorculaiii. 

HIDES, SKINS AND j^EATHER. 

tfiDES AND Skins not otherwise spcciAcd, 
leather and Leather Manufactures, 
all sorts, not otherwise speciAed. 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery, namely, prlinc>inovers and conipo> 
nent parts thcrcoL inclnding boilers and coin> 
ponent parts tlier^f ; also including locomotive 
and portable engines, steam-rollers. Are-engines 
and other machines in which the prime-mover 
Is not separable from the opcraliit, parts. 

Machinery (and component parts thereof), nK’an- 
Ing machines or sets of machines to be worked 
by electric, sti^am, water, Are or other iiowct not 
being manual or animal labour or which, before 
being brought Into use, require to be Axed with 
reference to other moving parts ; and including 
belting of all materials for driving machinery. 

Provided that the term does not include tools and 
implements to be worked by manual or animal 
lalmur and provided also tliat only such ar- 
ticles shay be admitted as component parts 
of machinery as are Indispensable fox the work- 
ing of the machinery and are, owing to their 
shape or to other special quality, not adapted 
fas 1 ^ other paipose. 

Nofs.-^TnlB entry Incluobs machinery and com- 
ponent parte thereof made of substances 
other than metal, but excludes the arti- 
cles exempted under Nos. 78, 79 and 80. 


Impprual 

gallon. 

box ot 00 
bundles. 


Rs. a. 


4 8 


A d valorem 

3 -1 r> 0 


Ad valorem 


7J per cent. 

li ” “ 

ff tt 

II » « ‘ 

* S » f» 


7^ fi 


n 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import ToT\iS)-^0ntimed. 




No. Names of iWcles. 

111. — ^Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cont(/. 


MACniNEJlY— conW. 

' 7S MACmNERT AND COMPONENT (arts iliorcof :is de- 
fined ill No. 77 iniporti d by th(‘ owner of ;i cot- 
ton spinning or wciiving mill niid pn ved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Ciisirnns to b(> 
intended for use in a cotton spinning or weav- 
ing mill. 

70 The following articles rsi'n in thi? manu- 
facture OF COTTON, iiaiiK'ty, bobhins (wnrplug) 
forks for looms, heulds, lioald cords, bcald knit- 
ting needles, laces, lags iirid needP's for dobbie.s, 
pickers (buffalo and otliers), picking bands, 
picking levers, picking sticks Oiver and nijtlcr). 
reed plicin, reeds, shntties (for power iooms). 
springs for looru.s, strai>pings, and Weft forks. 

80 PEAWiNa-iN-rRAMES imporfi<;d by the owner of a 
cotton weaving mill and provt'd the salislae- 
tion of tlin Collector of Custoins to be iuteuded 
for use in the weaving of cotton. 

. 81 MAOHINERT and component parts thereof, meaning 

' - machlnoB pr parts of machim^s to be worked bv 
manual or animal lu boiir. 


METAL8. IB ON AND Sl’EEL. 

IRON— . 


Angle— 

Angle, T Best Yorkshire or Swedish and 
similar qualities. 

„ other than lic^t Yorkshire or 

Swedish and simUar qualitie.s. 

„ other than Best Yorkshire or 

Swedish and similar qualities, if 
galvanized, tinned, or h'od coated. 
All other sorts 


Bar, Rod and Cuannel, including Channel 
FOR Carriages— 


# "13cst TfOrkshirc and similar qunlitloB.. 
Swedish and similar qualities . . 
jK.: .. „ ' „ „ nail-rod, 

W round-rod, and square under A inch in 
diameter. 

Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coated, 
other kinds 

„ ' „ „ nail-rod, round-rod and 

square under half Inch in diameter. 
'■ „ „ „ if galvanized, tinned, or 

lead coated. 

Channel, including channel for carriages 

All other sorts 

Big 

R|ob Bowls 
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V 

y* 


^ % 

^ 111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— coM/il. 

METALS, mON AND STEEL— m/di. 

mOlf OB STEEL— 

Akchoks and Cabt.gs : . . . . . .. 

BEAHti, JOISTS, pillars, girders, sm'\\f-pik%. 
bridge ^‘ork and other such descriptions 01 
iron or steel imported exelnsivcly for build in:; 
purpofMis ; inclndirrg also ridging, gutUrjiig 
' and continuous roolii%. 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for roofing. 

Hoofs and strips— 

Hoops, Beat yorkslilrc or Swedish and 
^milar qualities. 

„ other tlian Best yo^lc^lli^e or 
Swedish, if galvanised, tinned, or 
lead cfiatod. 

„ other kinds 

Strips, Best Yorl^liire or Swedish niid 
similar qualities. 

,, if galvanised, tinned, lead coated, aliv 
minium coated, chequered or pla> 
uished. 

„ other kiud.s 

if Kails, Biyets and Washebfi, all sorts — 

Iron nails , rose, wire and llat-hcaded . . 

», „ other kinds, including gaUanibcd, 

tinned, or lead coated. 

Bivets and Washers, iron or steid 
Pipes and tubes, and fittings thcTcfor, such as 
bends, boots, elbows, tecs, sockets, 11^ gt s and 
the like. 

Bails, chairs, simpers, bearing and fish pTalc«, 
spikes (commonly known as dog s|i;krs), 
switches, and trossings, other than those 
described in Ko. 04, also lover J)oxcs, clips, 
and tie-bars. ^ ' 

Sheets and Plates, all sorts excluding dhen 
and circles which are dutiable under Ko. 85. 
Sliccts and plates. Best Yorkhhjre and 
^ similar qualities, 

f I t» Swedish and 'eharroai 

ft ,* Swedish and charcoal if 

galvanized, tinned, or load coated. 
Plates, other kinds, above % inch thick 
Sheets, „ „ up to * „ 

Sheets (other tlian corrugated), and plates, 
other kinds, if galvanised, tinned, lead 
coated, alnmlnJnm coated, cheuueicd or 
planished. 

Sheets, corrugated, gihlvanised or black 

WHOLlncludlng lacing wire and wirejope, but 
j . netting (wbldi is dutiable 


Per 

1 

Tariff . 
Valuatioiu 

Duty. 


Bs. a. 



Jd valorem 

21 per cent. 

“ • 

it 

“» 9t $9 

.... 

it 


ton 

OOM 0 

II fi 

.... 

Ad valorem 

,, SI 

ton 

5:.0 0 


If 

000 0 

2i I, 

.... 

Ad valorem 

21t .» .. 

ton 

500 0 

2} *1 I. 


• 


c wt. 

•j:. 0 

2| ,, M 

— 

Ad valorem 

2jt „ 

.... 

»» 

2^ „ „ 

.... 

i» 

1 . „ 

.... 

9i 

H II I. 

ton 

1200 0 

‘>1 

-‘S II It 


1000* 0 

01 

— 

Ad valorem 

al ” ,7 

ton 

700 0 

2i ,1 ,» 


700 0 

H 11 II 


Ad valorem 

2 } I, IS 




ton 

550 0 

2i IS ,, 

.. . .* 

Advdlorm 

2» II li . 



■H 
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— 




Ho. 

Names of Articles. 

1 

' z'’ 

Tariff 

Talnation. 

' 


m 111 .— Articles wholly or mainly 
^ manufactured — contd. 

/ 




METALS IKON AND STEED-conii. 




84 

STEEL— 

ANGLld— i- 


Its. a. 



Angle, T 

,, , , if giilvaniHfMl, linncf], or lead coaL d . 
,, „ all otliiT Korta . . 

i ton 

i 

400 0 
valorem 

if 

24 per ce-ui. 
2i » •• 

“2 1* *1 


Bar , non, and cuannej., including ciiaiinel 
for carriagoa — 

I 




Bar (other than r.'ist r-fet I) 

SAVodish and Kirnilar qiialitiffl .. 

1 ton 

1 

400 0 

500 0 

24 » $» 

24 ,, ,f 


,, nail -rod, round -rod, nnd fiqnarp, otlici 
fJiau SwcdiHli or aimilar qualities, uudi r 
4 inch in diameter. 

„ galvanized, tinned, K^ad coated, plunish- 
cd or polished. 

„ all other sorts 

‘ ton 

450 .0 

Ad raiorem 

if 

24 » » 

24 »> $9 

24 n 

r 

C<hanuel ineliiding channel for carriages 

Cast including spring, blist.(' red and tub sled . 
Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slads . . 

ton 

.500 0 

Ail valorem 

t* 

1 :: ^ 

»» »», 


All sorts of ino^ and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise siwcilied — 

# 


• 


Iron or steel cans or drums, wlieii imported con- 
taining iKitTolcum, wiiicli is sejwratdy .assi s^ed 
to duty under No. 33 , namely ; — 




/ '■ ■ 

/' '' 

K' 

Iron or steel cans, tinned, other tlian petrol 
tins of two gallons rapacity. 

Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, of 
two gallons capacity. 

can 

ft 

0 3^ 

0 2 

74 ,, ,, 

74 » >, 


Iron or steel drums of four gnllons 
capacity — 





(а) with fniicel caps 

(б) ordinary 

drum 

1 0 

0 8 

11 ” ” 

*» »» «» 


1 Iron or steel, all other sorts, Including discs or 
circles and wire-netting. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

74 „ „ 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 




86 

CTTKItENT fULTBR, NICKEL, BEONZE, AND COPPER 
COIN of the Oovemment of India. 


.... 

Free. 

87 

Gold Bullion and coin 

.... , 

.... 

Free. 

88 

‘^0 

Lead, sheets, for tea-chcste . 

SiLTBB, Buluon Oft COIN, not othorulse specified 
(Nm Nos. 86 and 136). 

ounce 

AdvaUrrem 

24 p»eeiit. 
Bs. a. - • 

'■ . . ' 
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♦ 


Customs Tariff,. 

Sctacdnle U.— (Import Tariff)— eoAtmue^ 


Kaniiis and Articles. 


111.— Articles vrhoHy or mainly 
manufactured— 

METALS, OTIFER THAN IRON AND 
S1'J]1SL— row/rf. 

91 All sotits op Meta ls othep. than ieoN anp 
STEEL, and manufactures llnTOof, otherwise 
specified — conid. 


Zinc or spelter, nails 


tilc.s or slabs 

all other sorts im linliiiR boiler 


All other sorts of metals, and innnnr.n fiir. s 
thereof. 


PAPER, PASTEHOARD ANJ) STATIONERY. 
Trade cataloohes and AnvERTrsiNo cmcFiiAjis 

IMPORT ISD BY PACKET, BOOK OJl PAltCEL POST. 

Paper and articles made op paper and papier 

MACHE, PASTEBOARD, BriLr.DOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and station lky iiieltuliu;; riilr rl 
or printed forms and account aud maiiuseript 
bookB,labcls, advertising e1rciilar.<i, sheet or e.‘xrd 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Eash'r and 
other cards, Including cards in booklet form ; 
including also vrustepaper and old nevrspiipers 
for packing ; but excluding tmde catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by i)acket, book, 
or parcel post. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLTJNG STOCK. 

Railway material for permanont-way and roll- 
ing stock, namely, cylin«leT9, ginlcrs, and other' 
I material for bridges, mils, sleepers, bearing and 
I llsli-plateB, flsh-bolts, eliiiirs, spikes, crossings, 
8leoi>er fastenings, swilches, interlocking appar 
atiis, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-til bles, W^igh-bridges, engines, tenders. 


and component parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when Imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, -water 
crones, water tanks and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry ^ rail- 
way ** means a line ox railway subjoct to' the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1R90, 
and Includes a railway canstmeted in a Native 
State under the susexidnty of His Miyesty and 
%lso such tramways as the Gevemor-deneml In 

' CoancU may, by notlflcation in the Gat^ of 
India, spocifloally Indnde tbeiein. 




Schedule II.~(Import Twm)^ontinueth 



Tariff 

Valnatioa. 


111.— Articles wlioUy or mainly 
manufactured — eonUL 
RAILWAY PLANT AND AOLLING STOCK 
— eontd. 

Bailwat haiIebial for pAnnanQnt.^way, etc. 
^eorUd. 

PkOTlded also thaj: only such articles simll be 
admitted as component parts of railway mafa- 
rial as are indispensable lor the working of raif- 
ways a^ are, owing to their slmpe or to other 
special quality, not' adapted for any other 
pan>08e. ^ 

TABNS AND TEXTUfti PABKICS. 

Cotton TWIST AND YARN, and cottox sewing ok 
dabning tubeau. 

COTIOR FIECB GOODS, thread other than sewing or 
darning thread, and all other nianufaeturt'd 
cotton goods not otherwise s[iecided. 

Second-hand or used Gdnny dags made of jni.e 

Yabnb and Textile Faihucs, that is to say — 

Flax twist and yam and manufactures of flax 

Haberdashery and rail! iuory 

Hemp manufactures 

Hosiery, excluding cotton hosl^'ry (sec No. 95) . . 
#Jute twist and yam etuI jute manufactures, 
excluding sccond-liand or used gunny bags 
(see No. 97). 

Silk yam, noils, and warps, silk thread, «ilk 
piece-goods and other manufactures of silk. 
Woollen yam, knitting wool and other inann- 
factures of wool including felt. 

All otoer sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, nut 
oi^rwlse speci%d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AM* , the fcdlowlng works of (1) Aatuary and 
metures intended to be put up for tlm public 
benefit in a public plane, and (2) memorials of a 
putflic chaiacter intended to bo pat up in a 
public place, including the materials iist'.d, or to 
be used In their construction, whether worked 
or not. 

AET, works of, excluding those specified in No. 99. 

Hooks, printed, InoludJng covers for printed books, 

' maps, charts, and planB, proofs, music and 
. manuaoripts. ^ 

BBUSHES ABD BBOOlfS ... 

BrnmilG AND ENGINEEItlNa KATKUALS, includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks,' cement, chalk and lime, 

- '^y, l^pes of earthenware, tfles and all other 
sera of DDildlng And engineering materials not 
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customs Tariff. 


Schedale II.— (import Tariff)— eonUnual. 


No. 1 

1 

Names of Articles. \ 

* I 

PV' 

Tariff * 
Valuation. 



111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 





MISCELL \NEOUS— eo/iW. 


Bs. a. 


104 

Candles 

— 

Ai voiorem 

7} per cent. 

105 

100 

CORDAOE AND HOPE AND TWINE 01^ VE<3ETABLE 
FIBRE. 

Fibswobes 



»> 

7i f, ft 

7i „ 

307 

FlTRNITnRE. TACKLE AND APPAREL, llOt Otliorwlsf' 
described, for steam, railway, rowing and other 
vessels. 

( 

(i‘ • •• 


7J fi », 

108 

Ivory, mannfaotiirod 



7} It It 

100 

jEWEliLERV AND .Tewels, inchuViug gold plate and 
otlicr manufactures of gold, but evfliitling silver 
plate and other manufactures of idlver {ftee Xo. 

00). 



7| per cent. 

110 

Matches 

.... 

*> 

7i If If 

111 

Mats and Matting 



7k n » 

112 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 


*> 

71’ »t ** 

118 

pAOKiNa — ^Engine and Boiler— all sort.s, ex- 
cluding pactatng forinlng a roniiKuieiit lurt of 
any article included in No. 77 and No. 94. 

• • . > . 

ti 

74 ,f t* 


PEBFITKert, excluding perfunu'd splr]t.(| (.<?ee 
No. 10)— 




116 

Gowla hushed and unliuskt'd 

Sapurkachri (sodoarj') 

Patch leaves (patchouli) 

Nosc-flowcrs, dried 

Boso-watcr 

ft 

Pitch, tab and damheb 

cwt. 

Imperial 

gallon. 

150 0 

i 20 0 

20 0 

39 0 

3 0 

Ad valorem 

71 » .. 

?i ’* ” 

If II 11 

s •• ” 

II »• 

7k „ „ 

116 

Polishes and cohfositions 

.... 

It 

7( ft „ 

117 

Pbintino and UTHoaBAPHiNG JIIATERIAL, namely, 
presses, typo, ink, brass rules, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, and lithographic Btones, 
stereo-blocks, toller moulds, roller frames and 
stooks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perfoiatlng inaebinog, gold blocking 
presses, steraotyplng apparatus, metal fnmf- 
turo, paporMding machines, and paging and 
numbering mPhlncs, but excluding paper («ee 
No. 03). 


It 

tt tt 

118 

Pjunts, enqbavings and Fiothbes, Including i 
, pbotogra^ and piotuie-caxds. - 


ff 

7k . 

: 110 

jjiKMiSBforthe wlt^ •. *'•> j 

.... 



it 

.Ji' ^ 


— nrrt:rT 



ktA 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— eoneWot 


io^ 


i Per 

1 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Rs. a. 



Jd valorem 

7^ per cent. 


*• 

-1 *> 3t 


,, 

f» »» 


» 

71 .. .* 


Vi 

»» 11 



7i . „ 


** 

3} .. 



.. 


M 

7^ f> II 



7* I. 


.... 

Free. 


Ad valorem 

7| per cent. 

• • ■ 


Free. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7^ per cent. 


ff 

7\ M „ 

.... 

.... 

Freew'‘. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7ipoi;d«ht. 


Names 0} Artii 


120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 
120 


127 

128 
120 

ISO 


ISl 


111. — ^Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd. 

MTSCJEILANEOUS— cofiW. 

Nubbeh tyros for motors ami motor cycles, and 
rubber tubes for tyros, and other iiiauufactim's 
of rubbers not othonvise hjieriilcd. I 

Suits ASD other vessels for inland and harbour 
mwlsation, iiielndiim stc'ainors, laiiiuhos, boala 
and barges, imjiortcd entire or iu scctious. 

Smokers* requisites. 

Nos. 25 to 27), 

Soap 


excluding tobacco {se^ 


STARCH AND FARINA 

Stone and AIJrble, and articles made of stone 
and UKirble. 

Tea-chests of Metal or wood whether ira ported 
entire or In sections, provided that the Collector 
of Customs is satislied that they are imported 
for the purpose of the packing of tea for trans- 
port In hulk. 

T011.ET REQTTisiiES, not othcrwlsc specified 

Tots, playing cards and regnisitos for games and 
f.Iiorts. • 

li»iHRE£L\s, Including iiarasols and sunshades, and 
Attln^ therefor. 

Tlic following ARTICLES, when imported hy the 
owner of a cotton wea> inginiil and proved tothc 
satisfaction of the Collector of Custoins to be 
INTENDED FOR USE IN THE WEAVING OP COTTON 

or the baling of woven cotton goods : — 

Aniline blue, D^ilphato of soda, Chinn clay, 
ClUorido of magnesium, Chloride of zinc, 
Bressalin, Epsom salts, Earina, Furinina, 
Flannel taping, Glauber salts, Gliitfna, Gly- 
ccriiio substitutes, fiealtl varnish, JJnop 
iron. Hoop steel. Rivets for hales. Sowing 
needles. Sizing pasto. Sizing wax. Soda ash, 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 

All OTHER ARTICLES wholly nr mainly manufac- 
tured, not otherwise spccifled. 

IV.—Mlscellaneous and unclassified. 

ANiKAia, living, all sorts 

COBAZi.. .. .. .. 

Fodder, bran and pollards . 


Bfeoixens Illustrative of natnraf-. acience, in- 
clndlng also anUQue coins and mednli, 
AUtlXBBR ABOOliBS NOT OTHERWISE EPEOjnED, 

tncludlng arUdes imported by post. 
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Customs * u. 

Scbednle III.— (Export 'Tariff). 


\ 

No, 

Karnes of Articles. 

i 

H^l 

gg 

1 

Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 

Haw JUTE— 

i 

Bs. a. p. 


(1) Cnttings .. 

B rio of 400 lbs 

14 0 


(2) Another descri] it iou? | .. 

99 * • • * 

o 

to 

2 

Jute wanue^otures wlion not in .‘ictii.Tl uso aN 
coverings, receptacles or bin dings for oilier 
goods. 

4 



(1) Sacldng(cloth,bag;t, twist, yarn, rope and 
twine). , 

ion 01 2,240 IbP 

20 0 0 


(2) Hessians and all oilier dcsciijitions of jatt 
manufactures not oUierwisc spccilicd. 

99 • 

32 0 0 


BICE. 

1 


a 

Bice, husked or nnlnisked, iiielmling rice flour, 
but excluding rice br.Tu and rice dust, which 
are free. 

JtuIIdd maund of R2^ lbs. 
avoirduiioiB weight. 

0 '3 0 


TEA. 




Tea 

1 

«■ -. — 

100 lbs 

f 

18 0 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


Ttea^psozimata staodard time of High Water may be fonnd by adding to, or aubtraot- /- 
lag ftoai, the time of Blgb Water at London Bridge, given in the caleDdor, the eoneotumfl 
given as below 




H. 

X. 


B. x« 

' iubmltar 

. . . . iuJh, 

0 

32 

Bangoun Biver Entrance 

..add l 36 i 

Malta 

. . add 

1 

84 

Penang 

.. sub. 1 89' 

‘ Eazaebt 

. . sub. 

2 

33 

Singapore .' 

.. » .8 «, 

JBombay 

• • • • ft 

1 

44 

Hongkong 


tjoa 

• • • • >1 

2 

44 

Shanghai .. .... 


i TbU de Gallo 

,, add 

0 

12 

Yokohama .. 



. . . . tub. 

5 

6 

Wnlnnnklart 


.. .. 

. • «Hb, 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 



..add 

2 

41! 

Montevideo 

* 1 
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India and the War. 

I 

THE WAB CONFERENCE. 


In the early xnrt of the cxi>Iainrd 

, -In the introduction, ilio militarva siluotioii | 
. underwent a change tranglit with iufuiiti* ; 
dangers to India. The Pnwrr of Russia rollup- > 
Bed ; more thou that, the llol>«hrv!k Goec,ir.ii:( nt ‘ 
^ delivered themselves into the hands ol Ge rmany. 
./That Power immediately utilised this mu x- 
IMctcd oppoi'tiiuity to take sti^ps to irans'u r 
'me theatre of hostilitirs to the frontiers oi 
India, In the hop<* that the eml^Tfa-siin nt- 
' which this cxtiMision of the would cau-e 
. the British Empire would reduce r.ht' liieiia^iior 
aspect of the British armies ii^seiiiljlt d on (he 
Western l^ont. A lai'^e, ](U]t oi Homln rn 
RnsBla was overrun and circnilhil hy (h n.iari . 
troops; German and Turkii-h diw'ion. wi re 
moved across tlie Black Sea to Jkit'im :n.d 
into the Gauensus ; Tiirlu.sh troops; in\nd d 
the province of A/erixijtan in Per. in : nnd 
IPTOparatiioiis were nuule to rro^s tin •(‘.i-piaii 
8ea and by currying (he war irilo Non hern 
Persia and CeiitraU Asia, makti il. inipO'-Kihle 
'‘for Persia, Alghanistan, uiid Uk' Iril •; on (he 
'•North-west frontiiT of India to romain ik-um.iI 
These dangers were (Tyslalli i d in a tt ]« ;;i:nn 
wdilch the Prime Miuihter nddnssMi t<» (hr 
Viceroy of India on April :!nd, and niiiih w.et 
coached In the following terms • — 

•*At this time, wlnn the inti‘ntUiii or (he 
inlcrs of Gcnniiny to edahlisii a (/>T:i7.ii.\, 
not only over all J<'iUrope, Imt over A- ia as 
well} has boconie transpiin iilly cl«wr. 1 wMi 
to aik the Government and peonle oi India 
to re-donijlr their efroit«<. 'rii:uil;s to tin 
heroic ciforts of the BriU-Ii arji^ie'*, as-i t.-d , 
py. their Allies, tlie utti injit ol the t ii<-iuy ■ 
in the West is being cheeked, but il we an* to 


all attempts of a crvcl and anscrupnloua 
I nomy and to seciirr the iinal triumph of 
ill' ISC irhals ot justice and honour for which 
the Bntii-h Empire glands.” 

Fee'ing in India. — Tnese telegrams produc- 
ed no litth- a])pr<'liii)sion in the country. 
Wliil^i. the In'iaid as])eets of tlie international 
itu.if.ion were a])ftarent to every student of 
:oreign politic*', tin' iiiiuiIilt of those outside 
( he# frov eminent ol India can be counted on 
ill'* iin*jer- oi tlie hand . nor was it known then 
(h.d. tin* lioMii vik floMTiixnent in Russia hod 
Mc'j'l.ttd a l:iTg<* sum in gold on the imder- 
tandiiig (.liat thi-v lai’ilibtie.I the extension 
oi tile w'ar to ('• iitrul A.-^ia, and so to the Indian 
Ikird'-rUuuL. Tiii*ri* \va« a general demand 
• or a t 111 II I (*.\‘po-<i( ion ol tin* iiatnio ol the menace 
and for lin* adoption ot lYii-asures to meet it. 
l*Vii tlii-'i* iniryKi'i's a War f?otiferein'e was held 
:d. ]>elhi tioni April to v’dtii. The* purpose 
ol (hi*' Coiih renee was (‘.vpluined in a com- 
inntiunie which wasis-'iied on April I8th Herein 
il was .' 1 1 out that the Viceniy had a.-iUed cert^n 
I’rdiiig Chilis (o nttind. as well as all non- 
ohieial ineiaii'r< oi tin Imperial Iji'glslativc 
Couiieibund had iiiviti d the l^rovinciul Govern- 
iiHiits to Md di leuatey represeiitative of all 
hadev ol oniiiioa I’Pe of'jeet of the Confer- 
« iice, It w’as exfdaiiu'd, was to invite the co- 
oi»* rnl/ion ol all clU' ,es, firstly, In sinking 
domestic dissensions and in bringing about a 
ee -alioii of yiolitie.'il i>i|pi>!ig!uida during the 
pri-'-iiit eri*'i.' : secondlv. in •‘etmring the active 
eo oieratiop o’’ all class'. - ui nieHsurc«( for the 
>ueei>K<stnl t'ro • intion oi (In* war, with special 
rei'*’ nco to iiuui-power and the, development 
ol Indian reso'iires ; and thirdly in cheerfully 


lover of ireedom and law must play hi- ixut. ' 


' 1 have no doubt that ^dia will add to tin. 
laucelB it has already -won, and will equip 
Itself on an even greater seali* than at pre».eid, 
to be tile bulwark which will save Asia iroin 
'.the tide of oppression and disorder wduelP it i*, 
'.'the object of ilie enemy to achicvi;/* 

.'The "Wceroy, speaking not only for the Go\ 


The Menace.— The Viceroy opmed the 
Conicreiice in a hTx<’Ch,in which he explained 
•'the ti iTib*e mciittcc •' of which the Prime 
Riiii'ter had spoken ; he said : — 

" The ti rrible revolution winch has hurled 
Rii 'fia into anarchy has o]jcned another door for 

toit also Kir tl... p..-opU. ot I«dU ' 

^‘wpUeaoB Apm Mhln the lolIotmB 

, ‘'Tour message comes at a time when all i along the. path which German forces would. 

' India is stirred to the depths by the noble ! havT. to traverse to approach us by that route ^ 
smeriflees now being made by the British 1 and as y(.t, preo(«opied with the stupendeo# 
.people in the cause of the work's freedom | struggle lu the West, Germany Jios inade^no 
'• joid by the stern unalterable re.soliition which ! military move whatsoever in this direction. 

" those sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet i But the door is open and we must be on ouf 


- eonfldenth realizes to the full the great Issues 
«t stake in this desperate conflict, and your 
' trumpet call at tliis crisis will not fall uyiou 
il0ol ears. I feel confldent tliat i t wi 11 aMUkeii 
Ilrlnoes and tiie peoples* leaders to a 
ser, sense 6f the grave danger which, 
t in Ennme, now threatens to move 

Is, .l*^shiul look to them for the 

A efMct Snd the foUcst sacrifice to safe- 
poll of their 'inothcrland against 


guard. In this war as in no war before we have 
to lof>k ahead and prepare for every possible 
contingency. Germany lia.s not and could not^ 
yet have mode any miJitory move In the “ 
tion 1 speak of, but i^he Ivis already, as 
wont, Uuown out into Central Asia her ‘ 
of intrigue, her agents of disiutegratli 
]e.-:50D she has learnt from the Russian re 
is that a stronger weapon than all 
ments that mpnoy con buy or sidi 
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India 'imi the 


Js the diflrnptlon of an miemy bs’' his o^vn internal Message froin the King. — At the eoncli]- 
forccH. To this <;nrt O' -i many tapTMcl ami of his fsiiccch, thp Viceroy read to the 

mined in Russia; to Ihi^- owl <]io will • ap and • CmtfcK'nce tthe following mossage from Bis 
mine through her mj tin- 'Mwldl'* Ka'.i j Majecty t|p Klng'lhniKTnr : — 


at it may spread Ufirtspr ad till i 1 ha-, oiwlo- : - A/ • 

d the lands or Inr oiw niirs ,r*'gardl' of ail i Sf’i we* 

xutervoning huvoe. Wlnm ihe ' rrnii. d ha- I f . 9 ^' % 

aim til-, commmitlv, Emoj 


that it may spread juw! spr ad till i 1 ha-, '*!iVi*lo- 

^torvoning huvoe. Wlnni ihe prniij 

thus hopii 1 
opportunity. 

‘‘But there is- a l.’-igiil t*,'. follu i.h-lnie. In 
the north tlicr<- ih a wieii.-t (hrmim 

intrigue and (h rm.wi ti'.u h.iwitw • I i * 
to our >{taiineh Ui-,'mv 1 and al/y lii ''r..e l\ 
th( An ir ol A.gh.un -'--ji \ ■> you .<1. 

at the rmtbroik ol tin* r N" |o*.r 

his Ro3mI word fhat,-olo-i :.i- II k i ol p ..e i.c 
and integrity oi hi-, kingdom wi iv uos thri .i( d 
be W'oiild iiiaiiitHin im tS( ki p! 

his Jtoyal woni iiii'-wej\ie.''!y,'iM «ii oxerx 
attempt of our riw'"ii''‘. lo • • 'in*'*,* hnn iioii* 
his purpose and to (iiiinrra .- Iw- pi, 
and I do not Ik'Uc vi* I'nit in the hi loiy ol ihi 
country the relation-^ lelwno oey o, 

Afghanistan and any Viei lox ce huka h::x. 1 * ^-n 
more cordial or ii.utnaMx loiil'iltat (}:e3 

arc lo-duy. But in A;L'hani'('t!i , a n. Irniia, 
there are many Ignor.viit i-i opj eri d'tloie 
JKOple, fanatical p- <M'P , . u<h U'. nt a 1.n»« o. 
world-eNcitensenl niaj' b" e.’,»’!id .ivaj i*3 ai j 
wind of vain •’oetiiin’. Siwli f^r o'*.- way at 
ony moment ln-eoswi- a'-'iioie, oifiit 

to wise and lev -l-bi aded --tj.ti iup. (hie 
of our lir't tiuiiv^id', tl» i lim 

must be how xvr <‘an b. -1 a .‘d Ik* Amir oi 
' Ai^aiiislan, who lia<'' ri lii i it* r -t' ot In 
"eottntry wlileli he ."iid in a' u'd.n.n 

with the pledges nhieli iie h.i-< UiVin Kept 
JKs ship on a straftjht <-<nn r oJ n. ntralwv 
'!l)ctwec7i the reefs that havi • o oMen suri-mrnli d 
Um. We can, I believi , !• -t do so bv skoxvini! 
.hur enemies, flr-t, that India -ti-'nl ■-olid «- 
^rock and that the lamb-*'.: fin. we o :'iiaMhi'’:ii 
.Intrigue will find notliiiv inlianun Me in tlii'- 
pouiicry, — nay ratlier, x\ill be s-Mmlh-rid and 
extinguished lorlhw:th, sliould it apwroaih. 
by tho dead-weight of onr unity of puipo-,e. 
second, tliat should ever onr enee.13’ haxe th.' 
hardihood to bring loroe in tlie i!ie< etioii of our 
^ bordi'rs , We are ready with tnn itior.s and nwii 
'to fulfil our obligations to t’n* Amir oS Aw_d.nnis- 
ton by tt'sslsthig him in rep* ri!i''.» loriitw Jicgie=- 
Sion and Huth'erto guard out own vriih the 
'whole man power and re>ouvcis of India 
ready behind ih. 


all 

— _Dpean 

a'wl liidian. .ive nwetiwg in Oonferciico at Delhi 
to ri-enirm the abiding loyalty of the Indian 
:i ‘ow!e mid ili -iT r -ointe will to proTCCUtc 
to tivlr utme-t fbility and to the full limit 
fi J’leir in a-'-oeiation v.'ith other 

iwbi i- o! thr* limjiire, the xx'ar which our 
:i! lilies h:ne xvaiitonjy jiiovoked and Which 
'»«< V ar,- rii‘hle-s!y xviwinjr agalrist tho freedom 
01 ihe v.oiid Gr-'Ot a*- liaj been India’s con- 
i', kiitioa to tie* eo'iimon eaii'-e of the allies 
It is l\\' no im nils the Jiill ineasuro of her 
- -oiire*. ar'd ►ei .strdi'dU. I rejoice to know 
tli.’d Ih* ir (k v( lopiP' ut :uid the fuJJer utlibatinn 
oi h.' I n a'wpowt'i' w'ill be the care of tho 
Com* ji Tiee. 'l lw* imm d of the Kinpirc is India's 
eppoitunit'' ami 7 am eoafidint that under the 
'••I.'.' gnul'i'W' of my Viceroy her people will 
’••it tail in flu ir eniKivours. Recent events 
haw nwKl' til.' stnigjh’ on tho western front 
lucre bitti r and more ii»t.eii^e. At the some time 
tb*' po. ition :n th * is menaced by dlstur- 
l.ane. ' in Asia in tignti d by the enemy. It is 
of «• ei r inet* importanee that the oTK*rations 
Ol oiu aiiwies i.i lOeyvt , Palestine and Meso- 
n..l:»mia ' liould lie largely sustained from 
I'l'!!;*. 1 lo'iJ: conliil- nfciv to the deliberations 
O' l.n- Con:* riwct to piomote a spirit of unity, 
a eoce» ntiation ol pinpo*':e and activity, and 
a eh, or. 11 1 aeeeptaiire ot saorlDcefi wiiliont 
wldeli !K#liigh objict, no lasting victory, can 
be achieved.” • 

Following the Viceroy’s speech, the Confer- 
.'.lee aj'pointed committees on Maii-power 
imd lb ' ou-ce.'., and adionrned whilst those 
two cnmii'lli-es xwre ron'-ideriiig in detail the 
p.iinl- pel belore them. Thii follow'Ing re- 
eoiiijiundalioiii wire made" — 

Man-power. — (/)*'’ That this Comiaittce 
reeiiniireiul tliat the ronfcrcucc tender to His 
(he King-llinpi ror a suitable acknow- 
h'lh^u lit Ol his grueiourt uirspago to whl(h 
India will lespoiid wiUi enthusiastic alacrity. 

(it) I’hat Thiii Committee offer its cordial 
support to the flow -imieiit of India In largely 
inciesi’!'.g \oluutary recniitmeiit during the 
presi I'.t yt ar 


I • I make no boa^f, — nor i*^ Luis a time for \ 

Jbpa.sting— but we are nt the iiri'w-nt moment : J.'V, mJSi? h,. 

fttront? in ilu* niilifp'V ^i.Iorfc fahoulcl n( ft \Ojii 3 itftry OUGi ntid 

' iioA irTrul devolov'm nt h\ w not iincospary at present to consider 

auipTUiibLaiid wean iioth/hhidhaiid ‘J’kfitlon of con^criptioii. 


Till" war 
jniilltAry couipm i 
in all the lat-eBt’MPllti^ry inventions. We Iiavc 
seldom in recent years been so proTun'd as wv 
iOre to-day; and tho'c misguided p*opic on our 
frontiers who during the pa-t yt.ar relied on . 
OUT being unprepared and w« ak in troop'^ havt' 
hMHid out their mistake to their coit. But this 
cbes^-40t JB(ican that we can fold our hands, = 
'’and mo onr security lor grante,d. We must 
im rlsks, and whenever the call may come ; 
and wbfteiVDr it may be, wo must be ready to ' 
meet i 


<ii ) That this Committee desire to tmiiesa 
on the fJovernmrnt the necessity for the grant' 
oi a siibstantiaJ number of King's Comiulsslons 
to indluti': , and urge a eoioliary to ttiis that 
ine.'iKuri's be taken for training the reetpients 
of these conimisfr ions - 

(<r) That this Committee re commend 
thi' Covemment he invited to Jlausldej', Mrf 
dx-’lny, the question^ of a surotn&tiai loi 
of tlie pay oi lodten soldiers. 
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(r) That this Comfaittet^ that the ?totj' committees, whore these are fomicdi for 

' question of tne constitution and drvi lop'mmt i the purpose of organisins district niork in 


of (4) Lhiblidty Bureau aucl (6) Employrni'nt 
i Bureau in the various i roviurrs !uMeoim»i. ndc-d 
. to the favourable eor.sidi ration of Opwroiiis^nt. 

Besonrees. — ^Tho ^^oTnmittee on B-vnurCes 
\aubmltted the following recomjqendaUous : — • 

-(n) '•Tliia 


Confitfcncf* re- 
£>roviiicial :uul--\vTi(r.‘ 


Besolution I.- 

oommends tliat 

In desirable. — ^Slate* cmuTuitti'i--;, on tie- hmii*.. 
of which non-ollleial Indi'ni epmion ^htuild be 
adequaU'ly repi*''!^ented. .-linnUl lie formed lor 
the purpose of advif^ing (!overnmf';:t d< p..»r- 
ments and of encouro tlv' peonie to enii*i ii‘ 
tbfdr private n ouin iu* n<.- :» - in arly < 

to local piwluct's, ill onJ'.i lo '■••ive i, 

de.mauds for raiSwav 1 mnl lor ’'i<* 

further pnvposx* of advisiDJ iRr- oi <'iMl 
Mupplics as to the sp<‘eial lu"- itk ’ oi 
districts and as to the (•<i»*Tnod!ii'»^ for )i 
they think that prioiity sl'onlrt on ;b* 

railways.” s 

ffO * This Coiifcrenee reeoniTi:''iids (b'' ioi 
the purpo.*-e ot ininim^ iln** ih'- s. i un iiar.i*-* iii*- 
to the public and Uv‘ d'^^lo-.sl 'on o* i ■’.rl. e oi-. ‘i 
by the con;:eetion ol iranie on riiln.iy , *1 
necessary that the r<o\.n’..nt'in. -iiould vnn 
as little delay a*- poS'-iblf tale nan no* wa ili. 
couatructioii by iln*! o) I'j' r eiviir b.r i..!’.. I 
transport, of sailing ship- lor ric-sui owi 
and also as fur m Tio-s.'.ilile m 'tea:i!.‘’'i. 5 '-. : '-d 
should by the grint ol •^nb or coie* 'ouv 
eucouraue the eoii'Uriienon ci the joi.i' i.\ 
prlvatij .agencies.’’ 

2. In the next- place, and wiih the '.-inw < jd 
in view, the Sub-Ciwnndttn' are p'-r.-iud. o tied 
considerable devt lopnunt i.* i*.'rsil.le iii i\\. 
local production ol war iMatv’-j v’^ |jiid oJb r 
munitmns, and that by oi'lm li'-liiu a jt o'.b e •! 
inoclil^ry much could be dam* toward . i duei* g 
the local consunij.tion of mate: sa I l.••'dt•d »or 
war use. The » jcmtencc o. .-vih provincial 
or^n’satious would al'O. Ihe .-moiiiit. t- 

bsTie^e, be nselul iii pri'Vii.l i::" or aIJe,\I;ning 
local irregularities in, and inlbition of, piiei. 
For tho.so reasons they eoinnn nd to t'n Con- 
ference tho adoption of tlie loDoniiui 
tlon : — ^ • 

Bosolntion li. — ‘ Tins (Tonfen'iire v emn- 
mends that provineiai, aruJ — wlwre iliK i., 
desirable — State conin:iTi.i’«'.,, the l^nier 
'^oouslsting both of oineiaK and non-offUiais, 
should be formed to advise the provi;n-ial 
Controllers of ]\Tunit1oi:s n gliding thc'n»ca‘siin : 
to bo adopted for — 

(a) stimulating the local production of w’ar 
materials : 

(b) reducing tlie loeal consumption matLiiul 
wanted for -war use ; 

(c) preventing local irrcgalarities in, and 
Inflation of, prices." 

8. For tho purpose of giving effect to the 
forei^ng Ilcsolution the Snb-Comniittt'c think 
it necessary that the Munitions Board — ^upon 


connection with llic supply of materials for 
war U'^e." 

-1. fii conrieetion with the development of 
Jiriia’s rieoiircis in lood-stuffs the Siib-Oom- 
nnttee ha\e r. sis-on to b'dieve lluit iiMdul results 
would aceiue fioir. liie* apnointmi ut in all 
pne r»e. - a id,. \/lu‘ri‘ this it; dl'^■iTable, 
in nr en MniUlei acting in eo-or-i ration 

"i-.i ’-ji-P irbeeloi-' ol Agriculture, where 
i:i. .* \i-l. ihi ■iiactitUK o*‘:dJeh eoinmitiees 
-bo'ild I- to ciiieiU' the :vn‘ieuitUrLst in the^ 
oi th“ l>-‘t po-sible Use of 

b: ! 111! 'or til” pii)ilu''i io!‘ of diiTi’Pent kinds 
II, ii'.hI 'iiif. .‘sMil ffi olt.M'i and di-’seiuinate 
.11 i. ii'.o ill I'l d:- ti-c’s 111 v* I'anl to facilities 
or 4.' I'niTi; '.nili ey-. of nil kinds for the. 
j. I . li.i.i.i, t,t o, ji-.oieuUnn' To tlii-i end the 
'•ii' -f'-rii* diti e ill'-; adopJifjii of the 

lo'-'f.* JM*; Jl-' obniwii - -- 

i«n iV.- I’hii riviEereiiec advises 
Milt pioMMCjil ::•! t •■a'I'Ti* this is d' sirablo— 
'i.* iji-ihi' ■ Ml- fortivr cousist lug both 
M t'''\ i.M-' ,'*1.1 i.ou-oitie:;!!-., -.iiouid be formed — 

I! . «-.irv. c-ul) iKl'ii.itf di^triet com* 

o «'» fi-bt ( II I'liKultii^-ioii with the 
Im*.-! ibj .-loiv t,[ Vgiiisiilur. , where these 
« <, i-i i ‘'iiil to bi ■ pi)-.-IIiiJitieK of 

I ' l-ipiei V' oro'iuetioe ol |Kir*iciiI,'iT I'ood- 
*ii!«- ; I-! .‘o .!• d [irojiaeate iiiforiivation 

l.s )y 10 b o" v.iiui to till- ii_'!'ieuitm-iht on the 
I'l'i-.f Ol ei.iMiir. ji'i;i;.-ni( nts, (te., required 
• Ol mil d V- ' 'P : iij-o to rieniiitiMuil to 
»».- t\>‘ .tiiti-i'J ’.vh't- Mi'i-, ml.'lit be taken to 
•.a lilt.:-, thi o: Ata le I’s-ndi./ 

r. tativ. 111.* ('V.'ir.'iii*! .* r^.-ommeiul that ^ 
th.* Mii.i-i esii- r.o. i } ainl th.* vurious advisory 
eo>»‘ t.inli (I ,*'i wnr Avork should, 
lai .u th* . i- eoM‘-l-lt it A\*fth the public 
1 ii-ri :t , I, in p rio:]i".i( eommuuiqueB or 
r«i*vt givlne ■ .^f,riii.o’'n.. a to flu ir activities, 
r. 'OeMl- , ;iii(i result ' . 

l.i • I'.esii 1*1 lie* t!n-ii p «.i'-heinbled and after 
a jiiiiM’v'f 01 p'JnoMe. p .‘Ches irom men re- 
pr -I ’iiiiig all -I'a-I.-s of oiMnioM had boon made 
]»i -id tie* foIiv^AAmg re. Ci'utions : — • 

•‘Th-st till'! ('.viiVrener antiioriscR and « 
ri qe- -t- Hh liv.-ll iiey tin; Viceroy to convey 
i.i l!.s Aiij -tv tlie I, big Jlriipi ror an expression 
•>i India .. ilut.iiul le-d Ioa'uI response to His 
''i-ji.ioii . nil '• '.age and an assuranee of her 
.* li ri'i'i.iti'oe to coMtiiiUc to do her duty to her 
ntii.o t ci»p:i ‘ity in the gr(‘at cri.'«ib throi^I 
wiPehllK- liuiplre Ib parsing." 

‘‘That Ihi-. Conference cordially endorses 
the r-commiudfdions submitted by the Snb-)b 
s and commends tiiem to the eac^jt, 
eon Id lation of, and for .adoption by, mS 
GoA's rr.mcnt of India and Jlis Majesty’s 
v.-riiTneiit.” 

Vsar Gafts. — The Viceroy, in clo.sing the 
(Joujcp'uce, announced the following War 


neCCRSB-ry vuimi weu jnuuiuon^ XMiuru — upon i ‘ - 

,i^oh it Is desirable tiiat Indians should be ‘ coiitnbui loiia from tlie BuhngPrinecs present: — - 


’appolDtcd*~-sboa]d be in close cornmunic.alion I 
mm the propa»ed committees, and, to this end, 
^ey recommend that the following Besolution j 
/^fMissed:— j 

JL — This conference recom- 1 
_ __ ^ Munitions Board should pladb 

it .to c^ammdostlan frith tho provincial and < 
I.- 



Hr Highness the GacJ<w*ar of Bs. 

Baroda l.^> lakhs. 

II**i TTlghncjR the Maharaja '■ 

Slodhia of Owalior .. ..15 lakhs d-, 

ycarsolhag 
as the wan 
CO^QW. 
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India land Hif »Plf; ,;v 

As. ' Fnrthei^ Ww Contribution.— In iiesteaif. 
TTSfl Trs»fi«iofie iirniini.nio i h(‘T 1 91 « a f turthcT fttcp Ti-as takciiln ttio diwetloil j! 

“I-JSSK®'" “'® i of the participation St India in the ont ol «he ' 

.. Aasbmlr B lalhs. m», the n/m official mcmbots of the Imperiai 

Hif! tin: Maharaja of Ix'gUl- j1v(\ Coiinoi] accuptod bj: a veiy lutge 

.^aipux •« a 5 lakli'i. < n>aiorH>y a proposal that India should tnike a 

Hl^ Highness the tlaha^o of ISX ™ToVlJKetiu1ry?^SJe‘3<rt^ 

' '.ti 11?,.’^^" : ••ni-ed ii. the country. W Finance Member 

rwt.1 r . Hwl placJiig tlii.*-- bi-l‘or« the Council pointed nut 
w~ir prior to the war the uorinal rocroltmentr' 

‘ ot couit)a1ant?i Jor the Indian Army was only 

His Hichno'is the Malinrija of about 15, 000 uk n a year. In the year endiniS 

Ahvnr .. .. .. .1 laKh May 1017, this Iiad been raised to 121,000 and 

■d th» lollov'iiig year, that ending on the Slst 
His Highnese th,. Maliaraia .Mav fOKS, to ovi-r :t00,000. The Grovemuient 

.Tam Siiiib of ■JJ^a'.vanajM.r . :i]al;hs a„v. ar iidw'i vtr did not think that this figure was 
Hi. Jriim ‘•iiOit.Knt n'ld d’tring the recruiting year which 
tlv‘ w.iT roiiiuipnoed on tiie Ist of June 1918 fixed the 
hi i<. of coTn))atant recniitments at half a 

_ . . «- » 11- * -1 j ju : I hon men to be raided by voluntary endeavoat. 

Post Conference i^ork.—lL IS Hitt iio-.ibir ^ ' 

at this stage to sinnm:!!-: e ihe wori vh.ib rje.„. ji^.^ision was very largely 

followed, the meitmg o’. the loi tTfOci v.ii-e tin* normal strength of the army in 
bocausc the end ol thi vmi- eame so .owM, i.Iv i)eai:e strength of the 

that none of the IjckIh's eon. imi..a ha*; y I ot this army may bo taken 

presented iheir r< ports. ri».. i.u,.,, neUMtt.*. j.jv ar, ic„).!MU) mni and in respect of these 
were direct'd to tin- provi-ion ot nun, huho- cod- pilJ-. upon India even though 

tions and monov. The prov. i.m oi lOi o had f.jnpjoyi J with expeditionary 

already been tiikiii m hand hv t.h.« (.t/tml . .iri:. HidiH . 

Howriiiting P.o:iri , uho e a-liviths wd. ^ ou. icu Aiium. 

redoubled. Strong oruiini .idioM , wfTy r.t.ih- ft,, decided, in the tfjrms of this 

t'Viiy ProviiM'c and .ui.iis\ ' r -obit ion. to tii lets ov( t fts from the 1st of April 

States and men eatne pt. irn.g m tl . man, {,,1^.^ f,,,. -(>0.000 additional 

' ^^1!/ Vi .,1' ruMiig wlijit m.'iy be called the normal 

"n I If ‘S'" eo-t army to :;.0.000 mrn ; and from the l»t‘* 

‘ over the normal cost .of 

, publi'^hi'd f it is iiiidei>t ili. .d ini t.n.« ot imi, nno iiit*n more 
;,|hed’( Jurutionottlieai:msMee over I", (),<».)(•, oi 

; iltoe Iwll inlljioii men ‘.'k. d lor had b.*' n i nrolled. 'I'h* se,'^wiM» oilier w'ht charges a^isumcd by 
v' .iJELecriUtiiig was iitopjicd on the. I9lb .\o\emis r. India, p'orlc out to a gniud total of £49tknillloii 
^i^Vjdicrcatter the pn-wiv^r prai’t.P’i’'' wi'n te-L>'t«b- « 'ii’.imi! tliat the war would continue until the 
■■ .IHshed. The provKion o* liiunitioMs tiad alreadv Maie.li 197.0. 

V WhOHC activities both m tile direetu,', of maun- . J,. 1 h. fle>meer1 in the noifn from an 

/fctiire. and collection m re raphllv . xpa.ided, ' j[u ?ax bit Urn S 

The reiiOUTOt's of India were di‘\ilc»pi d with ,(1,.,^ d^bv the fiui»eri.al j.osislativc Council' 

. a rapidity never reimh. d be.loiv : new imlii.tries \\ ^ 

' wore ostabllalu d. old industiler. were e ciK.nded, “ainary >.ss.on, namely, uaten 

•and ttie armieR furnished ironi Tmlia wi-re • ’ 

made largely Independent 01 sU],plivs from ; Other Contributions. — ^Tlic contributions 
the over-burdened factori«‘.s ot l^iglund. . in uiohey or in kind for War Purposes from sf 
Great activity was munire$>t <1 in Ibe raUiiig | liiunin riiler.s and every class of the Indian 
of a great war loim, with then Niilt that eoji^ry peupie are large. 'Up to March 1918 nearly* 
> to tlio general expcct-sition, tin; pr<xlmt' %as , *:i,0l)0,00l» had lieeii given to the Imperla} 
oven larger than in 1917. This is dmlt wKJi •' Indian Jl-Jicf Fund: hospital ships, motor 
In a special seetloii (cfv. eond War Ixnui). ; car^^, auibnlatKX'R, maehine guns, and aeroplanes ; 
Amongst the special HixiiiN m t up wen* the 1 have !»• en poured in : the Nizam of Hydenhad - 
4 Central Publicity Hoard, wiiich at once under- 1 has maintained two regiments at the front ' 

' ok an active proimganda, which was ex, cuti'd • tlmiuTiiout the war and his total gifts eaoeed^. 
rougli the medium ot provincial t'oards, in value £700,000; before the end of -r 
was successful : the Ci-ntral Foodstuffs the Jluling Princes had given gifts in caob or 
and Transport Hoard, designed to laciliUili* ' in kiitd valui d at £1,000,000: Provincial 1ljl|a r 
the enultable distrlbnliou of supplio ; this , I'ands and Funds for comforts for the ttoops;'.’. 
was merged in the office 01 the FiKia Controller, ha\e b|oen fully maintained by the 
^ when the exti^nsive failure of the rauis made ■ juid bcuevolencc of all classes of Tndbizis. ' ^ 7.:^': 
C the distiibutloii of food supplies a inatti'r of ' 'ri,„ mim Af Aii thoan titu, 

kpedal Importance; a Oentml Oomiuiicatlonb ■' ' 

dwEd, whose work, it was to co-onlinate the * bTof a^^ 

working of the railways ; and a 0,‘Utwl iSmploy- ' S o(iS imo oe of a xaiiio im 

ment and Labour’ Hoard, which aimed at , -'*ww,uoj, ^ 

jic fumlshlna Government with the necessary j With the Delhi COnferenco!^ .AxicU 
ligwai and afterwaids assisted In the work of ! new stream of gifts and doodtlotia 

i the Indian pklnoefi and cama^f^lHik* 




* Bevlscd Eatimates. t Budget Estimatce. 
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India and the War. 


1. At the oiitbrral; of the war the strength 
of the Army in India was — 


TdlB MILITARY EFFORT. 

WOTTNDEI) 


%itisli Of&COl^ 
British other ranks , 
ImiATx Batiks— 
Serving 
Kespnist-s . . 
Non-Combatants— 
Indian 


4,744 

72,209 

24,70? 


4.:'.OCO 


2. During the war the CrOvoTinncnt of Tndif^ 
rocTUtted 757,447 roinbatnnts aiitl 4(i4.‘i*-> 
noii'Comliatants ora i^aiid total oi 1,101.140 
men — all on a voluntary La 

3. The innnber!* •>«<‘iit on ai-l \y\ 'ivTxlci froai 
} India sinec the oittbri'ak ol war i-i. — 

British Offlf^^ rs . . . . 2 ?,04f> 

'British other ranks . , , . 1 00,401 

Indian Oifleers , .. WM>17 

Indian othi*i ranks . , .o:}S-'»i 1 

Indian non-combutaiits .. ;{9l,o::'! 

Animals 1 74.8,;ii 

4. Those totals r-prosn't the niimL**:*" ni 

to France, East Airi<‘a. -Ar^^'Oiiota Kir’.pi 
(including Oallipoli juid I'at-din,*) S.«k«iika, 
Aden and the J*orsiati (jiiiir. 




Indian. | Totals 


To France . , i 
To hltvd Alrka. 
To Jfesopota- 
mia 

To Egypt 
To (4ali]K)li .. 
To Salonika . . 
To Aden 
To Persian G'nlf 


IS,!):*.! 

u,4(»2 

lor.rKn' 
19, 100 
09, 
60 
7,280 
908' 


40,92(<! 

5 S 8 , 717 ,' 
iio,r)«i 
4.128' 
i ,9:;^; 
29.2 n' 
20. <1 5^1 


! 210,534' 953,371 

British ranks | ' 

scnli from ! 

India to 1 

England . ! ' #*• 

1,172,90.8 

42,i:jo 

Ocand total, i . . 

1 ,21 .5. .*458 

.5. Besides asi'i-^tanre iviid-ri d in mm and 
animals great assistance wa: irnfLrfd in the 
matter of niBterial suppliers end stores. 
Tlio following figures arc iiit< r.idiii"; — 

BaQiWay Material— 


T'rack 

Vehicles .. .. 

Loconiotivcs . . • . 

Oirders ■ ■ • • • • 

I, 874 ^Klc&. 
.5,999 

237 

II, 07;JL.ft. 


Bjyteoi^Fr-— 

Steamers and barges . . 833 

Anchor boats and dingles . ooo 

TtiDbcr 10.000, OOOC.ft. 

6. The total number of easaaities among 
ladifllli troops were — 

FROM ALD^CAUSSS— 

I Officers^ .. .. 691 

er ranks ^ . . 25,186 

]),bat«nt6 •• «• 10.819 .| 

I' ■ • 


Indian Oiricrrs 


1,403 

Otli* r milks , , 

, , 

57,04.5 

Non-eori! batants 

• • 

731 

Missing — 

Indian OlTicer.'? 

,, 

43 

OtiierTiiiik.-; 

, , 

1,.302 

Non -ern' bat ant.'? .. 


174 

l*iu.so\i-.„s — 

III lian Oilie-TS ,, 


218 

Olh.-rr’-iL 

, , 

7,147 


.. 

1,725 


7 Til.- .olli'n^ ill 
to Liidi.pi sol li' 1-' 
ol >ve- 4 — 

Vi; 1 ot ia , , 

AIjIi:;.! V <\-i» 

(»i !• 1 o‘ f.ri/i-'j Tiiilj.i 
liul;-*n (»id- r oi 'I j il 
(lel.iii l)iol inum lied 
\ iei- Mt (J.d 

i*.a s l\lfda]. 
i'n iieii !>' roi.i'.ion 
li’l i.Sn l> IMM'll lOM 
iKd. 'M !>• r/)r.n ion . , 

'• Li in i)tM Dial ion 
>• ri.iaM J » I .'tralioii 

J 2v'pl*an Jk eoiatlou 


dccorntiORS were awarded 
iliuiini the Hrat ionr yeais 


ID 

l.S 

248 

7SKi 


I r- 


2,040 

1)10 

oK 

127 

or, 

ir. 

151 

3 


Rl’Mtary Ex.pendit:iro. 

S' •l.'inent i-nowMjg l.i'o • xp nditiire inenrred 
Lv He 0 >\enmi< ril el Indinoti nr.'ounl ol the 
\\a! 5i|» l<j r*e ol.st .Varen 1918 

(h Jnena'-»‘ hi iirt iniMtaTx £ 

pend'hire in Ihe 19l4-Jn to 

1017 1s a- einnnnr- d wHh tln' pre- 
war '(‘.lie oi ' \’p<nditnie ui.f.) in 

1913-14 10,500,000 

(2) J,icr, a-e in i«di(.ical •.xpeiidi- 
liire, »nainjy ill Pi r ia.ljom 1014-15 

to 1 01 7-1 S 1,300,000 

( ;) ’^•'Cnendilur • on nci’iiiint ol 
tile wai eii-urr'-din Hi** C'ivilD«part- 
iiifiil hi India liom 1914-15 to 

1917-18 250,000 

f4) Inhi«''t, n'TilriiKf fund and 
olli> r e!i:ng< - dining 1917-18 in enn- 
uiTt.ion willi India’a cont libation 

. oiildOmiJIio'i 6,000,000 

(.5) Exp'- nditiire in-'iirred in En- 
gl.'id by the S endary ot Slate for 
India iroin 1014-15 to 1917-18, rr- 
' iii'i.-H ntimr mainly tiie value ol'storoR 
1 iv-t at -.e,a and the cost of iiiariup 
inbiirance 650,000 

Total 24,700,0 

, .Statemfnt shoeing tin- cash contributions 
made by the general puhiic touRrds the expenses 
of the war up to tiie 31»t Augu-st 1918 : — ^ 

■ Bv the ruler'? and peoples of the 

various Indian States . . . . 2,48^00 

By private iudividualb and bodies * 
in British India 68.800 * 


Total 


2,524,500 
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India and the War, 


RED CROSS WORK. 

The Joint War Ooinmitf i c of the Order of ! Those, whose names are marked* form tho 
. Sti John of Jc'Tn'siilom and the British Bed | Working .Committee, which is assisted by a 
CroBH Society, Indian llr.indi, raine into being LFinsmce. Viub^Gommittcc and \k Medical Sllb- 
on 2nd I'dfi and lias been rt*spi>iisible I Committee. ' 


from the Home Ooiimiitlre but the 'Jl'Uieioiis 
response to the ‘ OUJl l^AY" made 

by all cla'^ses in India enn d iU rnianei;)] 
position and lor tlie pa-l vt iM it let' mi>( oitl\ 
Iweti self-siippoitiii'' but i .ui Mvard thi- niluri* 
without auxiidy. 

Their Kwelleiicici. ij|i. A , f ad\ 
ford and the Comncandi r-iii-t'hu i .ire ibe rre-i- 
dent, Trfidy I’revident Mid Vie -Po ' id'*iil 
respectively oi the tloiiiieilfi e, llu* tilieMs oi 
which are. jtiaii.‘i'j;ed by .-i Gcnvrnl CommUlco 
comjH)-(Mi Us iulJows, ■- - 

•ITie lTon*ble Sir t'land. Uiil K OI.. tM.J’. 
I.C.S. (Cluiirmuii). 

Golone] Sir Tisuvles^ IbpinT, K.I.. i:,H(Viee 
Ghairman, Bond i.i > ). 

The llon’ble [Mr. W. B. Crum U.Ji.C. (Viet - 
Chairman. Calcutta). 

•The Hon’ble Mr. W. .tf. Mm It y. ( C.T.K. , 
(Victj-Cbairman, J)ellil). 

•Lady Bingley, 

, •Lady Reed. 

„ •Mips Darbys hire. 

■ •Llent.-Oeneral T. J. O'Domu !] C.B D.S.O. 

Tile Ilou’blc SirWiMiani \ii\ceut, K(, 

", The liou’ble. Sir Botw-rt Gillaii, h' C.S.T. 

•The llou’bli* Haior-(b iieral W. Jb ]:khvar<1 . 
C.B.,C.M.O.,I.M.{'. 

'J’lie llon’blc t'ir JoJin Wood, l\ (M,i: , C.S.T., 
C.I.E. 


which each Vrovince became pra^cally antono- ^ 
moils as ri zanls its own Jted Gross wwk. The 
want.-' of Military ho.spita1s ‘situated within tim < 
bonndarirs ol a Province became Its own spedal 
can aiul were met by a l*rovincial Committee 
wliieh :idiiiiriistcr«‘d Provincial Funds ahd 
organized Work JWrtiies amd other supplies. 
I'rrAinccs also were most generous in sending 
^ npiilies oi‘ clothing and other comforts to ,1he 
Pioiubay f)eY>ot. The Geni'ral Committee thus 
ri lirvod of th>‘ snperx'lKion of local work was 
(•u.ib1ed 1.(1 ediicentKitc >is energies on coHirdinat- 
ing 3b‘d Cross work throughout India, to take 
thu meuMin-s necessary to avoid ovcivlapptng, 
to exi rrife utuieral control over the opcraltona . 
oi the lUmtbay Depot and to arrange for supplieB ' . 
reniiireU t»y tJoiambsions overseas. The result 
ol the rc-orjaui ration proved most satisfactory. 

Depot at Bombay.^ This depot wodeed 
din'etly under the .loint War Committee. It 
was n'Hjxni^ible tor supplies to Commlsslans 
, ov( rseas, to the Marri Field Force, to Hospital 
. bhipv and 'rndns and its stores were available^ 
lor the U'^e of Provincial Committees on the . 
rare oe^'a^ions wlicii they required anything 
tliey wei'i* unable to s(>cnrc thomselvcs. A 
■ va..t cpiautily of articles were piiruliased locally. 
Soiiir had to lie obtaim^d from England and in 
lulditio^ geiii Tonii supplies of garments made ' 
by Work Parties were, recciv,*d not only from 
all purt'b ol India and Burma but from Australia, 
Kew Zealand and the Far liSast. The total 
number ol packages des)>at.ehcd during the 
mouMis .lannary-NovcTiiber 1918 was 16,577 . 
v:du< d at 22,01 ,;i2G>13-0 and thd 
, oilier AuLumt 2nd. 1916, was 43,650 valued at 


'n>e Hon’ble Sir Ifamilton Giant. E.C.I.E., ‘ 04,05.833-0-0.- 

Provincial M^rk. — Space does not 

•The Hoii’bic Mr. JI. S;i:in», < ' *?.T. , C.l.K. ; prnnit of giving more tiuui the barest onthno 
J li Malfev E^o c 1 T (' s . activities of the various FiDVin)pm 

.TT A . J or.. lOftno. Uiirirg the Joint Wnr ConnnJttSii 

•Llrnt-Coloiicl II. Austen SiuUli, C.I.E., | H„anci..»l year enOing Hist July 1918 articles 

; of cJoibing and comforts of on approxlmato 
: value of lbs. n,68,2«'C-l-6 Were BUppUed to 
, local British and Jndian War, etc., hospitals, 

I to the Bed (’ross Depot, Bombay, for ^eso- 
I potainia and in some cases direct to MiMOper 
• tamia and elsewhere; besides ariwigbg iDotoV' 

{ and lanncli outingjf , and numberless Cinema '' 
I and other enti'Ttainmcnts for the patients boUi^ 

(ITouorary ! and Indian. o,, 


•H. ^Phelps, Esq. 

•th idfey, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Licut.-Col. P.S. M. . Biirlton , 1. A. 

# i Bevd. DaTnu.s Black, O.B.Jb. jVr..\. 
ut.-C 


.-Col. H. llobs, O.B.E.. J.M.S. 

''W. J. Lftstcr, Esq., O.B.E. 

* Treasurer). 

Major A. L. Davies. 

E. J, Buck, Esq. , C.B.E. 

The Jlon’blc 3Tr. Pnrsiiolannlas Tlialmi'das. 


Funds. — ^As luLo been mentioned aboveV tlMi' ^'4, 

' main source of Income of the J<dnt W« 
j mittoe has been the ** OUB DAY " Vund. ! 

.a — j Fund was raised ds the result of an nppesdhyr.^ 

'• Sr ■"!:, “t f i?rr:' B*5g, w ssss^i ^ 

‘ Bahadur diaudri LaJ : «nitteeB were constituted all t over In&z 

' .Gbaud, O.B.E. . ; Burma for the purpose of.jUgsplsteg'cj^ 

^ Ma^l^ J.’G« Coldstream , LA. (Ocucral Sccrc- bntlouB which were <ditaiB»q||tot only'fiij 
torj). * form of suhscriptt^ but'i^^SiMiH^'#^^ 
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tMid vace meeting' etc., the sale of flags and 
BoAtal Seals, anoTtn this way all classes were 
'.enaliaed to help according to their means. 

17be largest individual donations wore iho^o of 
. a lakh each from His Exalted llijihucss Iht* 
^Cam and Itts Highness the Maharn^u oi 
, Jodhpur, while the Calcutta and the Wef. o» 
tadla Turf Clubs each contri|)nled 2 luldis. ( 
CM the sums collected In each province each 
'./Provincial Oommittec ictained in it:# haad.s 
.Biifflolcnt to provide for its local nei-db, tlit' ; 
. holance being remitted to Simla foe the iist‘ ol i 
< the Joint War Committee. Tins ba!.‘«n(k‘ | 
ahioantlng to about Ks. 89,51,000 is kept in u ; 
BOparatc account on which the .Toint War | 
f Oo(ininittpe draws as may bo ncces'^ai y. Ke*-ide.'. 
thd help thus afforded the Joint War CommitU c ■ 
bw continued to receive very geiiorour. aid 
from the public in tlic form of subscriptions and 
dohatlons. The amount of such during fhe 
period 1st January, 3lst December 1918 lia-. 
been 3is. 3,00,9J4-.'>-ll. The iptal income ' 
of the Joint War Committee during Ifiis: Pi iumI ; 
has been Rs. 42,40.26.'>-5-0 while tin* expi'iidduo* ' 
'baSj been Rs. 36,70.74.">-7-0, leavini; a balnrici* 
on the Slst DccembtT 1018 of Rs. 5,7S.510-1 1 0 . 
This balance docs not include the iKilaii.^' of : 
the OUR DAY** Fniul whicii w Urpt in a 
separate account and a7noii!it-4, cxcIU'^nr 01 
aoisrued interest, to Rsl 42,04.000. 

The duty of the supply' 01 motor am- 
bnlances liavlng been rccogni^C'd dc'volving ' 

. on CkivemiDcnt expenditure on these v'us greatly 


curtailed during 1918. 10 motor vehicles were 
supplied during the financial year 1?17-18 of 
which 5 were ambulances, 2 were chars*a-bancs 
and 2 were lorries. 

Mesopotamia. — TIic relief of the sick and".^ 
wounded in .Mr'fOfKjtamia contiuuo*^ to be the 
princbKil concern ot th'^ .loint War rommittee. 
llior** arc now 4 depots in that country, viz,, 
at Ba^ni, Amarah, Juit ami Baghdad, whiio 
a '"‘th hu'! rect'iitly bciMi established at llamodou 
ill J*er-.a. During tlie jM'riod lanuary-^ 
iCovi iiibiT 1918, 12, 604 pa-^kages valued at 
II-*. ]8,42.2‘*.'>-8-o wt're sent to Mesopotamia 
irom (be umlKiy Depot TiiaKiug a total since 
2iid Angiist lOln'ol' 28,149 peeisageB valued at 
llo. 4r.:>if,u.';.V8-i'. fu addition regular con- 
"igiiuji'iits have been .‘.ent liy tln‘ Lady Carnii- 
f*iijiel*s*li.‘nK«l Women's War I’und to Amarah. 
Th-' R^*tl Cross CoinmNsioTit r and his staff 
!iav.‘ 1i •( II unremitting in th. ir I'tforts to do all 
thi‘> e.ui ior iho,e seiviiig with tlie Forees and 
flieir Work Iri'i b>'rti oi inestimable value and 
iii‘( II hii'h!>’ njiprer'iated by tliose Pest 
flLied to judge ot it. 

Olher places. — At the reijuestor the Home 
Coiiimiliir supnlu s \ulited at IN. 4)0.0;i4“l-l) 
and IN. b lta^e Ihtii sent to the. Red 

(Ji-O'S r(miini-‘ioneT in Ea-t Atrica and at 
Alixandria, ivMieetively, while small consign- 
nn nts or f.pice'^ , et'\, are re gularly sent to 
S.ilonllvfc tor till' u=i(‘ of luilians serving tlie re. 


WOMEN’S WAR WORK IN INDIA. 


In England women’s war work divides if -sell a conaiu proportion set tliemselves to acquire 
Into (1) Volontary work, sueh the making ineii partial training us would lit them forsemi- 
of comforts and bandages, uiihkillod uttL'iidanct ; skilled uiirsing and clerical posts. The rest 
In hosp^s, the serving of canteens, recn-'urc eonlent to go only so ti.r as their native 
ationa nucB.etc. ; (2) Paid work, at first mainly 


connected with the manufacture of mnnitioh 
now oo-entenslvc with every Idiid of military 
and civil activity. 

In India for the flrst throe years of the war 
(with the GSceptJoii of the paid V. A. D*s. in 


dtiilopniont was remarkable not so much from 
thef numbers Involved as became they cammed j 

angle. 


women’s work to be seen from a new an^. 

Ifr lUiB always been assumed that the English-I 
WQjInw in India is enervated by the climcto.j 
dependent on frequent changes to the hills .j 

t^nlcally unskllfed, and, irom her soriail 

nnWitlon, unwilling to undertake any* kind 01 1 1 lie usefulness oi the Simla Bureau Is rapidly 
fim work. The grinding pressure of war ha^|iJl('rea^ing. 


. 0 !i 

common slir(>\\'dnes*% will cafry iht'xn. In this 
veral Jnmdred.s ol women li.-we during the 
yt'arb'conie of io^rv 'cc to India, and incidentally 
prejuiiici-shamiK ring to wonii n’s work lu this 
(.uuiilry have broki-ii dow'ii. The mobl- 
lisatioii t>f wronian- power wJiieh took place in 
1918 was largely dill- to the initiative of the 
Assoeialion of TTniv^rsity Women in India. 
This body established Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Bombay, or^med up ui;W fields of work, found 
suitable wom>’n and regulated the market 
g,-in rally, hater Bureaux wvre lormed in Delhi, 
Simla and Tooua. 'J'lio Bombay Government 
opt n. d a National Service Bureau which under- 
Lak-'s some ol tin- duties of the Women’s Bureau. 
Simla moilo the. Women’s Bureau the official 
rhanncl tor the recruitment of women, and 


di^vcn -a small bandfn] of EnglisliW'omen to Indiau womnn have bo far taken small ^ 
.alMUldon their state of semi-oriental seclusion.! in th^* movement. One or two have ^tep] 
' presflure made Itself felt In two Ways : — j 
itot the sailing orders cut women off from ihcir| 

'^UBUid-freedom of coming and going to and from 
.-Itotope; la the second place the scarcity 01 
tteu to fillup vacancies .caused by those 
•'’dM.had gone on service obviously pointed to! 
iiodytoymowlsatton of woman-povFcr.The reserve' 
ivualed Is small but worth mobilising. 

I women have been taken from civil 
it Into milliBry work, and a sprinkling, 

" " ^ " women has been dls- 



IMtIlo mukUled xemalndeT!iU*e quipped troops 


into tiio medical posts vacated by the EngllsfiS 
womi'n calk'd up for military work. On the 
other hand their voluntary services, under the 
heading of “Comforts” have been most re* 
markalile. They have shown a genedrosity, 
tenacity of purpose and steadiness In the fulfil* ^ 
meut of duties undertaken, unsurpassed by 
women of any other race In the Empire. 

Comforts. — ^During the early years of thd 
war nine-tenths of the energies of women 'Were 
occupied In supplying “Oc^otto;^ f ok the 


Eatft Alrion 
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and Egypt. During year a change oX policy ‘comforts of the nature of lumies Is Btill sent, 
to meet the clianged cireumstaners oJ oiir>But towards the close of tl» year the place 
armies took place. To quote the Indian | of these has been taken b^^ooT 
Gomforts for the Troops I nnd Koport : ‘*It “ ‘ ' 

is now recognised on all Jiand<. that (•ovrniinrnf 
■lSKUos of clothhtg jind toov^tuirs are Mifricicntli 
JMnpIc, and varied and do not ri'qv.irc to be 
Bupplemonted by priMitt dfort to the* taPn 
extent as before. The Fund lias, therofoie, 
gradually arriAed Jit a j.olh-y oi eoim nt r:’l my 


of these has been taken b^^ooks, materials 

for outdoor and indoor games, etc., etc In 

the earlier stages of the war when local resonrees 
had not be.en developed and communications 
were ^efeetive olfieershad nomeans of obtaining 
iwaiZ articJcB of luxury except through tho 
l.romrorts Fuad. This has ceased to be the 
, , . . lease, and it wa^ considered incorrect in princi- 

on the phy^i) :il ajid Tsiriital rro^nlion oi i hi, pie to aontinuo to apply charitable funds to 
troops. A eo'isidc table ijiiaatity oi .VuUriab I he provision of comforts for oilicers.** 


The following it- a li'-.t of lla 
for thfir admiub-tial ion ; — 


< liief comforts fund in India t-howing the ladies responsible 


Name of Fnud. 

] Don. Secretary. 

i 

Administered by 

f. 

Indian Comfort s for the T roops 7 uinl . . 

! 

1 -I 

• Mrb.DarstoW .. 

IT. 73, Lady Chelmsford , 

Women's llruneh of the Ihmibny I’n -hh nc > i 

Waraiid iti-llef 7<'und i Mi-. Orr.. 

1 

Lady Willingdon 

• 

Lady Garmieliiiel\ liciiv.'il WoJiu o’ - Vi;i» 
Fund 

CaleuttaDtaneb.Na1jon.il Imli.'in -ocj'l- 

tiou 

1 

1 Wyiiess .. 

j 

Mrs. Bum. 1 

"] G(‘neral 

1 Seerei ary, 

Y W.'^Il. 

Gourlny, 
j Tisci.C.I.E. J 

• Lady 

Bonaldshay. 

Lady O’DwyerV Punjab Comfort s Fund 


Lady 0’D^vyo^, 


Northern Unifed Comfort sl'ninl 

IDs. Wall 

Committee. 


Iia<ly DobortsonV Ci-jitrol J*roriiie<.«< Coi'X* 
forts Fund 

•••‘a 

Lady Bobertson, 


Burma Branch, Indian Comforts Fund 

T.l.-.-?. Yale 

Committee. 


BUiar and Orissa • . 

Mr.-. Maude .. 

.... 


'Xadies War and IMbf laf ion, 

- Secunderabad 

Dwano 

Lady Fraser, 


War Gifts, Delhi 

• • 9 • 

Mrs. Hailey. 


Kashmir 

1 

First Assibtaiit to Besident. 

Bast Indies station Naval Fund 

Mr*.. Jlaim-ay | 

Mrs. Gaunt. 



Madras and the United Provinces have devoted themselves almost exclusively to Bed 
Cross rather than to comioris, woik. 


Medical Work. — Tii June 101 T (ho Oov- 

• ernmeiit of India eppli! d to the wrmtii*E 
■“''djenl protesbiori and esp. tinlly to the A^so- 

non of Medical AVonnn in India to provide 
MUntcers for civil nii dical work in order that 
more aificers of the might bo set ?ree for 

service at the front. A number oi medical 
w^en came forward, but owing to certain 
dimcultlos which arose it was found impoi sible 
inmovlde them with civil employment. Their 

* « Vere therefore placed at the disposal and receive pay at 
of «t^ military authorities for employment TbAirwork directly 

^j^lti^y hospitals and the first unit oi » tiolk A ' Gommitt 
ismenced work at the Freeman 
^Itol, Bombay, on Kovember 6tfa, 


1917. 7{|o work of this unit having been 
favourabiy reported on, a' second was called 
for and 4 members commenced work' at^the 
Kyslop War HospitaJ, Scrnndcrabad, on Jtine 
ist, It)i8. About the same time, one Lady . 
doctor was appointed as Medical Officer to 
the Station Hospital Dagshai, to assist In 
special research work on malaria. All- these 
women are graded as civilian nraetitionerSiSigm 
an agreement for a period of B montha* 
and receive pay at the rnte of Be. 18 per 

' ‘ r under tho mUltW ' . 

itee composed of V’ 

m representing the Association '^ ' 

in in India and tbaCondlfisi oTXtwSSS’' C' 
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Fond advises thaJHUitary authorities as to the | 
flllisig of appolnt^nts and vacancits. i 

Nnrslilg. — ^There has been a considerabk 
increase in the number of women wiio have 1 
taken up nursim; as a temporary profi: sioi* ! 


Certifleates for Certificates for 
First Aid. Home Nursing 
1911 .. 1,600 121 

1014 .. .. 5,600 40S 

1017 .. .. 8,900 in2 

Thus in six y» ars ith. s een that the 'lemaud' 
traiuin;’ ire 


or lor the duratfbn of the war. These wc.|niri>4i'oT traiuin;’ irereu^ed about 900 per cent 
arc generally known as V. A. D.*s. The THir.i- jindcr each head, 
mmn qualification which such nVoUian mu<^t ‘ A>^ the V. A. I)*s, arc rarelv entrust ert with 

possess is the First Aid and Home ISuTbin*' iatiy but siiboifiiiiate, unskilled work in hospi- 
Uertifleates of the St. .lohn’s Anibulance A .'o-'tals. it will hr reali-ed tliat the trainint.' is of 
elation, or theHritish Heel Cross Society or ot lit I'lsmall vale and ieads to nothing. Wome:fi 
similar body. Successful camlidalcH for ihi^|witll any rial ta&te for nur'iiig as a career 
work are appointed on probation for a ]K'riotl , should put th(iusel\es through the full pre- 
of one month with pay Ik-.. 100. On the ex- . war uaiii* ; . 

Ipiration of the, probationary period, tJiey will l Clcrieal Work.— 1 in- Tno‘d. rem.irkable 
rif appointed, be unde r contract a.^ temporary (le\i l<)i»i.u nt oj wonuii’s work iliiring tho 
nurses for a further ficriod of .‘six montti'. wiiii ■ war Ii-i^ beeii ili,. openmi/ ol chTjeal work in 
pay Bs. 150 per mcureiri. Tminorary imr. Iti.v. rnuj. iil oilito*. to wonicv. Among the 
thus engaged may be re-eiigagcTl lor tint lie? . oilici-, nhieJi lia\(. “clilutc ti *’ tho 

‘periods of six months wiih pay F- 17:» p. i .I.ibonr ot o.ln i r . am! non eoliuni'-sioiird ofllcern 
. mensem. Each nurse has to pay In r oavii , Wv v.onii 'i aii : Jhi- oiJiei > oJ the Postal 
messing (average Ik. 00 pe r Inen^<»ll^ mon oc ihf. j;. m. O Hu es for dec oding 

leas) washing and share- of per>OMais«- i . “li-Main- : lli- t'lhtniv Aeeounls Jfopari- 
uuU'orm, bedding limn, etc. All parheulac- vn nt ; tin. Army Clothing Deiiartment : 
may bo hod from the ticncral rfecn t aiy, •Ijie llUnlcaikui ion Olhres ; ..Military Pottal 
St. Jolin\s Ambulanrjn Aj^soeiation, Indian ■ ilae OHe and jiri-M.l. Otluef. The salaries 


Headquarters,' Simla, and Delhi. I'ji In clat 
840 nurses have he<n recruited, tlie jiKi|onl> i a*, tli. 
of whom are serving uiilhary ho. imai'. in 'wh<‘r- 
India. Besides tho.'C who ha\e eiiTolled ilu Ju- 
selves as temporary nurses, niuny wosm n liiiAt 
gone through tlie prolimin ary training 
for enrolment, and could be made iis-e oi ‘>lic)uM 
tho demand for V. A, D’s, iueiea.'C at any nw*- 
ment. At present the supply .set m-. to b«- in 
excess of tlie demand. 'J’Juj following figure’' 
will show to whnt extent tlic desire* lor training 
was stimulated by the war. 


l>ait! \ai ^ i -uju Jl . J(*i> pr r jiu m-c M to Ik. 270, 
a*, til.' liifu. r '.jilaries are ]Mid in llie citic-s 
wh'T" lioii-mg at ecjii modal it.r. k exile me ly 
difi'Ciiit n-.d- bigii, tin- diffeiincc' in notto 
gnat -I' ii looU-. nil papei. 

Cniitc>cn Wofli.— This i*^ sometirm-s paid 
.and soim-1 unpaid. A t« w women arc 

• woi kill}.' ic.r tlie 'N . ,\l. 'J'lie ino-t imporl- 

• ant sell- JIM ^^ar eairii d out in a luilongh camp 
jin Ml lliiig'oii, xv'Ji. jv 6.UI10 1 oiclierb Were 
] e.i.ter. d I or and tin* anangc nii nls were made 
I by a i>aM 'talf ol woiU(*n oliicei.'. 


EDliCATIC.N OF SOLDiEf>*S' CHILDREN. 


The Government of Judio l.- Miei! in April, 1 01.^, 
a set of rules as a guide to Io*-al (Jom iniin rd.s 
iu the grant of coiiee‘i‘‘ioiis to m«-< i tin- *'diu-.'itii»ii 
of the children of Indian .soldiers. U’be rules 
are as follows: — 

, 1. The rtcheme below apply to tlie* 

f Children (boys and cirLs), of airmen ot wiiatc*M*r 
rank, whether combatants or non-cciuliutants 
who have since the 4tli August, died while 
on tho active list, duty or b^'romc pciuiuneiifttr 
Incapacitated owing to wounds or disease con- 
t trac^ while on the aedive list. 

2. A list of all sMcii i)('rsoii.s (m a form) 
showing their place of residence, will be sent 
by ^e Adjutaul-Qcnesal to tlie Collectorvir each 
district in Britisli territory for disposal Uuder 
these rules. A similar list for Native Stutc^s 
will be sent to the Seci-etary, Foreign and 
FoHtlcal Department, for such action as tliat 
Depfurtment may determine. Bup.iilemriitary 
Usm will be forwarded at tho beginning of each ; 
. calendar year. 

8. Tho Collector, on receipt of the list, will I 
'ascertain and record tho names •and ages of • 
all ot^ien under 16 yeai-s of age (due regif' 

- 'hohigluld In the ease of girls to the customai 
tcelh^ofthe people as regards the recoldir 
. o^iilijQilMnes) of. men mentioned in 


Iij-t ar I, subject t » proviso tin; of Buie 4, will 
eoiiiiiKiiiii'i.tii to i.i,» 1 ;- gUiirdi.-oiK a ec-rtilicate for 
cci li t !m \ tluit be ui she, is entitled 

to tu'- ' Ltol Uic.-e iule.s. 

4. Ai.y child puniiicii'g siu-h a certificate - 
be:i»;T' tin- oi an educational iiiKtitutfon 
will be (Ilf It led, iijiifiT piieh riiJes as may be 
is,v.icd by tlie local (jlovcrnim-nt, ' (r) to -« free 
prini.’i-y i dueju’e,!). jiius a small annual allowance ' , 

to eoM-r ineuSenf.-ii exj.euses, such as books; < 
(b) to a seJudarship in any middle school, such 
sehc.iaj>]iip being of the amount ordinarily 
giipii in ibo proNiiice. and including (If tills is 
lilt- .drcjidy the, pnwu'cu) the. cost of fees (c) 
witliout prejudice to their competency for open 
scholmships to inter in competition for such 
hcJioIarsliij s in high schools and colleges as the 
local Goveriinient may reserve for the benefit A. 
of pejson.^ possessing a ceitiflcatc as above. ■ ¥ 

(Note. — Wlicn the pupil resides in ahostrl afid 
llic ordinary Kcholaisliip does not cover hostel 
charges an addition will be made to the soholuf 
ship to cover such cliarges.) ** 

Provided thal/ — (i) a conccs.‘uon or schtdarshiir ^ 
under tiicac lules may be withdrawn. If. in 
.opinion of tlie Inspector of Schools c«n 
I the , progress of the pupil is InadequaML^. 
.conduct uneatlsfactoiy ; (U) .n^, 
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. will be given td a pnpll who has not passed such 
tmt as mar be piescribed for entry into the 
' eiasB of fltihool for which the scholarships urill 
not be open to children who vp to tlie age of 
10 have not attended any bcIiooI* 

6. The Oovoruniont will not intorfeic with 
ctho discretion of tlie giiiirdians as to the insii* 


of Institiitlons other than 
tions to which (^dien 
roles/' 

6. It will txs open to the offleer 
any military unit to address the Collector O0Bi>- : 
cemed for information regarding the edneatloii 
of the childnm of any man otithe unit comhi|^^ 


tution to whieli the child should he sent, amt f unoar the categoi'y descrihed in rale 1, above^ 
the local Government will make such amtngo-u' and the Collector will give such Infonnatioli aB< 
ments as arc xiceessary to recoup the authorities is posbihlc in leply to such enquiries. ' 


Vl 


TMi: INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Ill the section d»ahi»!' v.itli thi‘ Indhin lail- i 
ways (q. v.l the latot ligiirr.-' avail.ilile at- tin* 
time are given, lint alter these pager* went . 
to press llie railway iuluiinistration rtporl. loi 
the year ended March 1016 was i-*hU(il. Kroiu 
Uiis thc following facts an* gleam d ; for the 
purposes of comparison tln^y should Im* read 
fn conjunction with the niuiii railw^iy section. 

.According to the latent reporl, tlie capittil 
outlay . incurred by thr (JoviTninnit in the 
purchase and coiistruelion oJ its railways 
Itioliiaiiig the liahilily wljuh renains to be 
41sntiaf^e<l by means ot atiiiiiUy and sinking 
fund payments, amouiiU'd at the tiid ol 1017- 
18 to £ »67,4:i8,<i80. 

Tlie Capital outlay ineniKd in 1017-18 wa>^ 

■i £ !!,528,'i7l. The giant lor the linaneial year 
^’lOlS-lO was £ 4.12 millions, luiring tin* year 
' the actual ciipitnh expenditure Jell sJioit ot tli" 

. 'sanctioned grant for the yi*ar i*y Its. /.ll lakhs ; 

" this lapse was due naiiiily to the dilf'culti« 

" attendout on the sujiidy ot railway luaU-iials 
from Knidaud. 

The actual capital on railways wkieli ha^e 
hcim tlnanced by private ont<-rpri.'«,' amounted 
' at the. end of 1 ‘>17-16 to Its. f, •-',1:2,10,000- The 
euplt^ expenditure on such lines during tiu* 
yeiw was as iolluws: — 

*• Its. 

Branch Line Companies' Hallways . 6l,-lt,000 

district Board lines ;5/'0,000 

Native State Lines 70,70,000 j 


Total .. 101,50,000 j 


The following figures show the statistical 
result of the working of the Indian railways 
I in thousands. ^ 

‘ Oajpltal at charge •• -- •• 360,423 


Gross tratftc receipts (State rail- 
ways) 

Working expenses 

Netrocelrts .. 

Equivalent In sterling at fifteen 
^ rapocB to the pound . • . . £ 

of return on capital at 

^ “ *2 .. 


Ks. 


6,80,213 

3,13,681 

3,75,632 


£3,042 

e .«8 


O'he net .working profit from state taUwa^* 
niter meeting iiitere.st and other mlscenaneofus 
rliarae.«, amounted in the year 1917^18 to 
M 0,002,134. It would have been mqre had w* 
not bci'ii lor the method of aocounting adobtod 
under whieh e.crtaiu aniinity and sinking Wd ' 
eli:ii 7 .;eK vhieh really go to the dlscbiu^e of 
debt are included in the railway revenue kO: 
count. •' ; , ^ 

TJie working expenses during the year axoonnt^ 
ed to Its. 3,i:j(> crofes, or only Es. 1.89 laWUi 
more than tlic actual working exponses during 
the preeeding year. The result is remarlcablo 
seeing that the receipts for the year exceed 
those ol tile previous year by nearly six ccorea 
oi rupees. 

•The number of passcugers carried shows 8 
.-hnrp.lrop, ami at the same time an InorsMe; 
ill earnings ; tliis is due to the rednetito 
ijaiu services owing to war conditions and an. 
1 nhauce.nient of loi-es which was Imposed wnli' 
a view to di.scouroging railway traveOing* , 

'Hie toimagi; of goods carried fell off soBse* 
V tuit as t.Ur> result of restrictloDB imposed qn 
short disianco tralflc. ; ^ 

The gross ear\3ngs of railways other thfi^' 
Stale lines amounted to Its. 886.24 and 

the net earniu'^H showed on imiurovoittent ^oC 
JN. J1.40 iakliM only. 'These net fomiiigs 
.C.-lded a return on ttic capital Invest^ - Bb. 
6,604'58 lakhs of 6 28 per cent. ^ ' 


Sp«^cial measiucB were taken thioi^' tha. 
aprjointineut of controllers to deal '^tlie 
abnormal traltic conditions which aKisa.:IlRr~ 
the war activities. The train services hid jli 
to lic reduced owing to the Impossllm^^ 
obtaining supplies in order to malntotp 
rolling stock at its full capacity. .Thec-v 
number of persons killed and injured 'f 
working of the Indian raOways dudlfg 'r 
your was 2.489. . - . . 

During the war the oonstnictlQD 
linos through private agency was lat ' ' 
in abeyaneci promtiters ware ti 
to develop proidots and vWheiL :i‘ 
yHir closed propasalB embriuJiid 

iilvotviU'i an exnitoditm'|^i!ho^ 

lions were unde^ 




' , dftA ^he Wir. / 
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INDIAN WAB MEMORIAL. 


j‘ of India have decided to es- 

_ , an lildlaa War Memorial In order to 

the naxt played by India In the pio»ent 
This xnomori^ is to bo eBtabllsbod at Delhi 
suitable dboommodatlon is available and it 
be constituted on the lines of the Iirileriin 
<vWii?r MiMDorial in England, thmgh its luopo* 

"il^‘deal«wltbtbo actoal areas whcio Indiab troojis 
bc»n employed and with the economic 
and other edorts in which India bus 
IMett directly conconied. The committee, 
has ^n formed to organise the memorial. 


will work under the Ednea^ion Department of 
Government and its activities will include the 
collection of ti'ophies, 'books, ollicial records, 
newspajicrs and illustrations in the form of.^ 
pictures, photographs and ^sti'i's as well as' 
lull information ndating to tlie supply of mate* 
rial, whether in money or kind, by all classes 
of the community. Tiio Government of India . 
ai-c drsiioUB of acquiring objects of interest for 
the Ttuisciim by gilt, loan or purchase. Ck)m-> 
iniinicatious on the subject should be addressed 
to the Seerr^tary to tlio War Memorial CommltteOy 
Gorton Costle, Simla. 


PASSPOST RLClULATiONS. 


^lie following regulations couu' Tiling passports 
axe the chief : — 

1. Applications for Indian Fusspful s must , 
be made In the prescribed form, and submitted ' 
cither direct or through the. local autlioj'it>^ — (a) ; 
^;1ll the CMe of a resident in Driiish Iridiii, to the 
Local Obvemmeiit or Local Aduiiuistratu^n ; 
^..ecnioeined; (2*) in the case of u resident in a , 
•^Katlve State, to the Agent to the. Governor- 
'.Qeneial or Political itesideut concerned. : 

■' 2. The ohaxge for an Indian Passport is Ee. 3 . ! 
. 8. Indian Passports are granted to--(a) j 
British suldccts; (jb) wives and ; 
Wddbvl^of such persons ; ^Persons naturalized ; 

United ICingdoni, i^he British Columcs I 
prttt India; and (d) Subjects of Native States | 
Itt India. A married woman is deemed to be i 
lalidbjGpt of the State of which licr huslmnd j 
'It'for w time being a subject. 

fcV* ‘4.' Paaeports ore granted niion the produc- 
pf adedaration by the applicant in tiie iirc- 
Jed form of application verified by a declut-a- 
1 mode by Apcimeal Officer, AfOi/wtrgfe, Justice 
A- » — Police Officer not below Uw rank of 
' or Notary Public, ' resident in 

If the applicant for a passport be a Natur- 
British subject, the certificate of naturali- 
most be forwarded with the form of appii- 
' 1» Ofiioer empowered to grant the 
; It'wiU be returned with the Passport 
— it through the person who may 
the declaration. Naturalized 
(a wtU he described as spek |n 
" ' ‘ " idU be Issued aubjeS #0 




0. Small (lupUcalc unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be induded) 
imiht bo i'orwanlcd with the application for a 
PusKjiort, one of wliich must br certified on the 
back hj tlu‘ p^’r^on verifying the dedaratlon 
made in tin* application form. 

* 

7. Indpi n Pa.'>sport& arc not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They may 
be renewed, b> ai y comlicirnt British Authority - 
for four furt.ln r periods of two years each after 
w'liicii resii Passjiorts niu.st be obtained. The 
tcc lor^aeh rciicwel is lie. J. 

8. Pa«.sports cannot be issued or renewed' 
on bciialf of persons already abroad: sudi 
piTsous should be told to apply for PaMports 
to the London Foreign Office or nearest jwltii^ 
Mis.sion or ConsulatL'. Passports must not be 
sent out of India by jiost. 

9. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write EnaUsh a transcription ’ 
ill English should be placed below the applicant's 
Vernacular signature in the form of ap^icatlon. 
In the case of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the form of applicalion, which should 
certified by the person verifying the declatatlodl ^^ 

Travellers are hereby fnfonued that vteae 
and endorsements granted on passports by the ^ 
Government of Bombay wlU^ in future, be 
charged for as under: — ^ 

Fee for a visa on a foreign passport, Bs^ 2? 

Fee for an endorsement on a British Mfi* 
port. Be. 1. 

Fee for renewal of a pas^porj^ Bo, t* ’ 
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India and the War, 


THDE VICTOBIA CROSS. 


The fumooncemnii, made at tlic Delhi Durbar: 
In 1911, that In iHture Indians would be eligibh j 
lor the Victoria Cross gave satislaction which ' 
Increased during the IVar by the award of i 
^^at decoration lo thw followii.R; — I 

Sepoy Khudad&d, iSifith Dulnchia-^On Sist| 
Octobi'T 1914, at UoliebcLe. Belgium, the Dri- 
tidi ofUcer in cliarge ol ih". detuchnunl having 
been wounded, and the other gnu oiilol 
■ action by a shell, Soi.oy Klmdadau, though him* 
iiell wounded Temnincd woihii ft hit- gun iiiitii ali 
the other live nitii of the gun dctatliRieiit Ivid' 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing l-:{:)tli n::rli'.\:<l 
SUileB.-'l'Or great gailaiJiti> on the iinjd ol 
the S:ird--4th iNovcjnhcr JiU4 near ri ttnbtrt. 
France, when the Jb gin’.ent vaj- engaod in re** 
taking and clraring the (Jien'> out oi cui ticn- 
ches, and, although MoiunUd in two in 

»,the head, and atso in llie Ui ni, being one ol the 
"^lirat to push round each si*mssi\c liaxciw, in 
the face of sevem lire fiom boiubb ai-.d nlics ul 
the closest wnge. 

Jamadar Mir Dost, 5:ith Coke's — l or 

moat conapidimis bravtiy and great a unity u\ 
Ypres on 2(»th April 19 J'"), when lie b-d Ills id.*- 
toon with great gallantry duiiiig ihe aliiuk, tcju! 
afterwards eolbetod variou:^ ;'ait:, s oi th.e ibgi* 
ment (when no ■British OJlien:, w u- Jr ll) and 
kept them under his cornu Mild until tiie ntirC' 
ment was ordered. .laiJi.'itiar ^sir iuiet hUl'H-* 
qucntly on this itay ri't,arUh> 

courage in helping to cairy <ndit and 

Indian OlhrorH into satety, uiiiM txiiosed to 
very heaxy the. 

iUfleman Kulbir 'fhapn, 2-:ird Ciirkha P.llle^.- 
"For most conspiciunis biavery during oiinalions 
^' against the Corinan trciuhes buntli ot x'inmni.s* 
?irifj»rt. ‘W'hcn himself wov.ii<lo<l, on tlu* L'.dh JtJ.-ji- 
k^tcinber 1915, he fo’Jiui a badly WouniU d solihi r 
} of the 2nd Leicostersliire lltginHi t hihivd the 
if. first line (hrinan trejuh, iiiid tiuii'*di rrgi d by 
' the British soldier to savi' hiin.si if, Ji<> remained 
i with him all day and night. In ihe larly iiiorn- 


earried back his Adjutant. As sot a 
fleient example ol cooiago and devotion to 
his otnerra. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Thfnntry.— 
For i^t conspicuous bravery ahd devotion to 
dfhty fjb leaving covor to assist his Commanding 
OlHcc/ who war lying wounded and hdpleBS Ih 
■the open. Sciioy Cliatta Singh bound up the • 
ofliciT's ti'ouiid and then dug cover for him With 
his (utiTnching tool, being exposed all tbo tifne 
lo v ry heavy rlilp fire. For five bouiB until 
nightfall ho remained beside tlie wounded Officer; 
Hlii( Jding him with his oWu body on the e:iQ) 066 d 
I'-ide.. lie then , under cover of darkness, w^t 
back for assistaiicc, and brouglit the officer 
into siilety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, Fimjabis.— For 
most eonspicuors bravery. He was iu charge'of a 
nuu-hinc-gun section in on exposed positron in ' 
h out of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yardt^ of the enemy’s eotrcndied posi- 
tion . lie. brat off ttiree cnuntcj'-attaeks, and 
wcTkcd lit^ gnn single-liandcd aftrt all his men, 
exeeiil two belt-filb rs, had become casutitles. ' 
I or Ihiee hours bo held tlic gap under very 
hcivy file x^liiir^ it Was being made secure. 
\Mun his gun was knocked out by hostile 
lii-i' lie and ills tv 0 brlt-fillcrs held their .. 
ground wMh lifies till ordered to Withdraw. ^ 
Vi'itli tlirec men sent to assist him he them' 
brought hack his gun, ammunition, andone^ 
'icvirely w'oiindi'd man unable to walk. Kn-? 
ally, lie h.inwell returned and removed allre- 
niuiiting arms and o(|uipTiie]it except two showgs. 
But for his gn at giillantry and dctc^nninatlon 
our line must have been penetrated by tbe^ 
i-ui my. 

lar.ec-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry 
— bor vo*f ronspb-uoiit! bniM ry and devotloii 
to duty in tliriee voliuiteeriug to cany ^cssatffe 
’iKlwi'di the reginii'iit and brliraoe head- . 
oiiaiii r.i adi'l.'incp ol l-J niibs over open poimd/ 
v.’iHi uiir midi j-the ob.seTvation and heavy fire 
ot till' \ iiemy. Itr ^llcceeded each time in deli-' 


irg of the 2Uth September, in m.^f > v.iuther, hi 
bionght him out turougii the Girieiui wire, and. 
^ leaving him in a T>iacc of ioiiii)nj':i(,ive safity 
returned and brouglit in two u'ouiidcd Gurkh^.^ 
one after the other. Be then xvent back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier ami 
, , brought him in also, carrying him most of th^ 
way and being at most iKui.ts under the enemy’s 
fire. 

Lance-Naick Lala, 41st Dogms —Finding a 
British Olliccr of another regiment lying close 
to the enemy be di-agg^ d him Into a ti'iiiporary 
^Iter, Which he himself liad made, and in 
• which he bad already bandaged tour wounded 
men. After bandaging Ills wounds he heard 
^calls from the Adjutant of his own Begimeutwho 
'^was lying in the open sc vi rely xvounded. 'Jhe 
r-enemssMCd not more than one hundred yards 
■ di^ltdllcTwd It seemed certAin death to go cut 
riivihat direction,'* but Lanci'-27aik Lala insisted 
Cli going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 


v« 5 iiii.r hb. ivipsav^i iilthouch on each occasion 
ill' I’.oi'M' xvas ‘^hot, and he was compelled to ' 
liin-h ttic journey on loot. 

Riflenran KaraR Bahadur Sana, Gurkha. . 
Kitt s- 1- 0 ) coishpfcuoiis bravery and resource ' 
(.1 ndion imdcr ailvi'rsc conditions, and utter ’ 
contimpt ol danger (luring an attach He with ,, 
ri (i-w ot]i?r m(n succeeded, under intense flre^ ^ 
ill en.t-])iiig forward with a Lewis gun in order /J 
lo eijcaue an enemy machine ffiin which had 
caus'd scvire catiialtics to offif'crs and other > 
raijk.‘. xiho bad attemj>t» (i to put it out of ai!tion» ' 
So. 1 oi the Lewis cun pnrtx (^'ned fire and wan 
‘-hot iiifincdiatcly. -AMthoiit a momentfs hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man . 
01 f the gun, and iu spite of bombs thrown at Mm f 
; and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened firci; 

’ and knocked out the cmw machine gnn clew;? 
71ien swlti^lng his fire on the enemy bennh^f 
and riflemen in front of him, he sil^ced them- 
; fire. Be kept his gun In action, andabMTO^^ tho'^ 



and then, lettiiningswdth a stretcher, j high standard fit valour a#dt|id>;! 




Racing. 


Calcutta. 

(%«ato» 1017-18 ], 1 

Tideroy’s Cup. Dittanoe IJ ^ 

H. H. Genl. Nawabzada Obaldiilla Uiinn'^ 

' SUtol (9jt. Slbs.), Kiiiz 

Mr. Goculdass* Polltian (Oiit 31bf:.),Hiixl('y 
Mr. S. B. S.*a Magyar (9-t. 31b?.). Tfin- 

plrman 

Also Ran:— Marcianus (Oit. 31bK.). ‘Uui Wol- 
faline 31bf:.). 

Won by thrco L'ligths ; l^vo Ic^igUis. rinn* 
—3 mins. 3 4-5 sees . • 


' Also Ran: — ^Woir.armc (7rit. 91b«(.),Tlic Rock- 
} iiig Uorsio •libs..), and Rodtlme (7st.). 

4 ! Won by out* and tim'c -quarter length ; 
two and hah a Ungllis; lialt' a length. 
Tiiiie. — 3 jn 9 st c.h. 

I 

1 I City rjati*. Dihhinco 1 mile, 3 furlongs— 

2 ! M s.-.rs. T>oni til and Puge’s Cuess (7tft. 13 

. Ib-..), llai'jr on 1 

' Mr. J1 p t-ilioni 'd'. Bright Bird (T^t. 31bs.), 

3L I o'lt 2 

^Ir. Laiidi rV S- cond IMIlion (Ost. Slba.), 
Ifairit It . . . . 3 

Mr. Krr.ry O'X-il .f.R. Flynn. 4 


. This Governor's Cup. Distai‘c<‘ 1 3 mil< — 

' - Mw. John Peter's One (7st. ), 3. li 


m. \Viltdn Bartliet’s Bedliine (r..t.71bs.). 

F. Northniore 

Mir. Goculdii’.s’ ^Vlatclilock (7>^t. l’.iib-.). 

J. Flynn 

General NaTrabzadu J^baldnlla Khairs KU- 

V toi(9cst.l3lb3.),Jlui7. 

Also Ran : — ^Marcianus (7st. 131b”.). Wol- 
faiine (7&t.l21b8.),and MiUsand (04. Tib-.) 
r Won by two and a half lengtiH : <«anie ; hal f 
a length. Ti me . — 3 mins . 2-5 ..i c. . 

!Bie Carmichael Cup. Distance 1\* mile& — 


Ai*o Ra*’ : — hibf, ri li (P-t. rib*^.), Sugar 
t. r.i:. >, j{ d Qnill(3st. 01b.-*.), 
li- 0;’.:iig (s-”!. :l!l» .), Mid<and (7st. 12 

h'..) .11 'I Vuiis'ii (“vi. 11 lbs.). 

V.oii by 011 '“ and a lu'lT length ; tbroc- 
qiiarh 1 leniitii ; ji i:.ek. '’j'inie.--2 mins. 

•-0 le . 

Piiiir. of Wal * PI.iU . l)i A.'.ue,’ 1 mile — 

Mr. ilrynilJa ’ fribb.’ri‘*li (7-h). J. Flyun 1 

"Mr. Tni'H. r>.' iM-.(iine (0:t.),Riitz .. ,, 2 

yp M ir... r‘. e (7 t, 21b^,),Moo.-^am- 

diii S 

.Mr. i.and. r\ Staroj India fT.-t. 41b.'*.), Me. ' 

Coviiii A 


Mr. Gocnldas' Swanker (S.-t, 41h.-..), W. ITnx- 

^®y , 1 . 

'^GencrakRawabzada Obaldulla Khan's KII- 

. toi(03t.71bs.),Rniz 2 

%lBikut of Balkantlmpur'sBydarid (8”t. 41bs.), j 

llJOirrlson . . 3 ■ 

Also Ran Marclanus (S,st 4 i h-' .) 

Won by three lengGis ; six lengths. Time 
3 joins. 7 secs. 

.dtStEOpoUtaa Plate. Di.stanc||6 furlongs — 

Mi^. OoculdasB* Verge (04, 11b.) J. Flynn . . 1 

Messrs. Goculdass aud Gaida*.'^ Lalandra. 

(9st. Wbs.), W. Huxley 

ThaddeUs* Pa-itimo (S.'.t.) Burkicy . . 3 ' 


Al.-io Ran* --r.iiitc .1 line II (tVt. 4lbh.) and 
KveK (,M. IJlb...) 

Sanvlowji Park PJatf'. Di^taIi^l^ 0 furlongs— 

Mr. (T'^pulda-.' and (jkurda’.- Saiandra Ost.). 

W. Huxley.. .? 1 

:i. Silv. r !^alm(?- .1.7ib.<*.),F.Tcm- 

l^^•larnl 2 

Tilr, Tiii-dd' r’rt Pa- lime (7st. Ulbs.), Buckley. 8 
AKo Ran ; — Pantomino JI (7.4t. 71b8.) and 
&5n iri X (8rtt. 41 h.- .) 

Won by o'K' and lialt length at Idle flnlsli; 
o»ie and quarter length; one and three- * ' 
quarter liiigih. Time, — ^1 min. 13 4-5 

-rca. 


Mcbbts. FTanjl and Ramsliaw's Pautominc 
V it. ^(7st, 41b».), J. R. Flynn , . . . 4 


-■ Afeo Ban*: — ^Evett (7st. 21b3.) 

Won by one length ; one and tiirce -quarte r 
^length ; a neck. Time — I min. 14 si cs. 

S^j^^MacpheiBOU Cup. Distance St. Log»,r 


' John 'P^r's One <8st. lOlbs.), J. R. 
$^‘^^yn^^ • ; 1 

Mhtchlock (7st. ’iSlbs.), J. ^ 

ObaldollaEbiin's Eiltol 

.• .. .• „8| 


awn Bi har Cup. Distance 1 mile , 3 furlongs 
Mr. Ainsworth’s GiacomI (O.st. lib.), Rose . 1 
Mr. Guculda^' ^latchlock (7bt. 91bs0i J. ' 

Flynn 2 

air. Gocnldas’ Swanker (94. 31bs,), W, ^ 

Huxley 8 'Ji 

^Ir. R. R. S.’s Magyar (Ost. 81bs.), F. Tern- ’ 
pieman 4 

AI'-o Ran: — Bydand (8.st. lOlbs.), Maivlanus ' < 
(84 8 lbs.), One (8st. 41bs.), Kvett (8st.), 4 

Glbberi>^h (7st. 4 lbs.), and Blackmailer*!* - 
(Ost. 71b6.). 

Won by only half a length* a head i two I . '* 
lengths^ Timer-2 SO secB. , 





Sadng. 


Gimiiy Meah Cap. Distance miles.— 

Mr. Allan's Narcb (Ast. 121b8.), Buiz .. 1 
Mr. All bin ^tib’s Maud(8st.), Bose •• ^ 
Mr. Galstnon's' Pier (7st. 81 bs.), Buckloy . . 3 
' Also Ban. — Lady Marchniint (ft-tt. II lbs.), • 
Sepaslde (?nt 8 II33.), Go on (1st. 71br.), 
Alice (7st. 7Ib8.). Tiitlor (7Ft.), and Dolly 
Schomborg t6ct. 7lbs.,caiTi«'d 7&1-. lin>s). 
Won by a neck; two lengths. Tiwo . — 2 
mins. 42 Kf-cs. 

[ .sViwron 1918-10 j. 

Vloaioy's Cup. Distaiieo. 15- iriilop. — 

Mr, Galstauirs Dark L<‘g( nd (Ont.). IJu vh y . l ] 
Mr. Walon's Oiu’ (9st.. 31b- .)• . . . . 2 i 

Mr. B. B. S.’a Magyar (O-t. .31b..>, | 

pl\;.naii .. .. .. •• 

Mr. Guthra 's Thund< 1 (0-,t I lb.). Vl.^ nn . . J ' 
Also Ban: — ^Ikillaghfabin (O.^t. r- ; 

clamis (nst 3 Jb^.), Killol (•.»/. 31b^.). ' 

Double Siiotch .) and I’ii-' t I'Mii r (O.-t.). 1 

Won by SJ lengths: fi lengths lx 1 ween 2iiil ; 
and 3itl. Time— 3 mius. J 2-.') see-. 

Bing Bmperor’s Ciij*. Distancj 1 mih,'- 

Mt. Qalstaun’s Daik Legt iid (9-1. .3 lb‘» >. 

Bose 1 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Magyar (D.l. Sib.-.), BJiiz . . 2 
Mr. B. B. S.'s Qiiarryniiui (l)>t. lllb-.). 'LVin- 

pleinan 3 

Also Kan. — ^W tro (Ost. 3 lb's.), Man inmis 
<0st. 81bs.), First Fihr (9-1. 31»>-.) .mid 
I' /, By^ud (Ost. .‘libs.) 

>4'. “'•Won by 1 hngth bitnven 2nd 

and tlilrd. Tinn* — 1 mui. 4u 3-*l •second.-. 
rjSnrdwan Cup. Dirftiinoo St. b* ger (‘-uiirse. — 

Mr. Walsli’ri lloch-ngam (l).->t. lOJb-.), Diir- 

^ den 1 

Mr. Coningham’s Blaeki nailer. (Jl^i. 3]bs.), 

:■ /' Williamson 2 

Miss B. S. Sevan and Mr. Ifillini J’s*aroii- 
slenr Nestor (9»t. lu lbs.). Gray .. ..3 

Also Ban; — Irish Field (Ost. lOlbs.). Wave- 
’ let's Dnyx! (9st, 1011; s.). and JU'cniit 

> . (Ost.lon)B.) 


Mr. Thaddens* trlsb B^t 
Gray . . . . ; 

Messrs. Swan and HllliaTd'B'Mbnste^^i^ter 
* (10stl21bs;),Hayhoo * S.r 

Won by a head ; IHcngths between >eooad , V' 
and third. Time. — 8 xninB.,46 sen. 

(^alcufla Plato. Distance 6 fnrloitge— \ 

‘ Mr.'Goculdaa' Verge (9s't. lOlte.), HoxIeV- Vi 
Mr. Wlilsh's N(«cs.slty (7st. lOlbs.), Norfc^. ::4 
more 

Mr. B. B. S.’» Qnarryman (9st. Slbs.), ,v'' 
IViuplemaii ” v. ^8 ;* 

1 I Won bv lengths; a head between second ’ '* 

; j and third. Time. — min. 14} secs. ■. jj* 

I Meieiiant'ri (kip. Distance 1} miles— 

; Mr. It. B-. S.*s*Cyanlte (9st^ 61bs.) *. •.'*1 

' ^ Mr. Ai'.'.-^worth'B Little Nan (Sst. 121bs.>> 

j Bose .. ’. 2 .< 

1 Mr. fUu<taim*s Cunning (Sst. 31bs.)kFlyDn. , ^8^,. 
: Won hy a short head ; } length between y 
> : -I e.md and third, ^'inio . — 2 mins. 36 1-5 

I -.v. -.4: 

' Iiiti-nuitioual Puny Plate, Pi.taace 7 lar.'ir 

I ■ , ' , 

1 j Mr. Allau\s N.m*b (9st. 121bB.), Bniz * - ' 

* Mr. Goeulda.>’ Symptoms (9st. 71bs.)f "^xac* 3 


Mr. Biitc’.s Ma-ionic (9st. ISlbs.)* Nortba^ 5 
nioiv * •.Tb.' 

Won by 5 lengths; Vj lengths between / 
• Hecoud and third. 'Time.— 1 min. 26 
3-r» secs. 

Bengal Cop. Distance 7 furlongs. — * 

Mr. Chorpodi's Maiden Palm (Tst. 

aieckings 

Ml-. R.. B. S.’s Black Friar (7st. 181bB.)f 

j Pnlliii Ar! 

Mr. Singirs Woe Lad (Sst. lllbs.), Bulz .. 8': 

! Won by 2 lengths; 1} lengths betWm 
I SI eoiid and thl]^. Time.— 1 min. 8() aecB. 


Bombay. 


'Wonbyli-longtb,12h'ii|^hs between second j B^nllaCliib Cup. Distance 1} miles.— , /j 
and third: Time. 3 mins. 21 1-r. sees. j 13 j, DoSoysn's MordennU WfiOterfl^- 


Coocih Behiir Cup. Distance 2 wiles 3 fur- ! 
longs.— j 

Mrs. Ain.sworth's Little Nan (r*»t. 21bs.), ; 

Bose 1 { 


Ml*. J. Merven's Derslngham (Ostk IIM., , . 

Trahan Tjjfi 

Mr. B. B. S.'f* Silver Balm (Se^. lUbs.iiS'J 
F.'lijmpleman , .. .. 


' Mr. Gal*<taun'8 Oros (Sst. 61b.«*.), carriid Mr. Frank'** Buoful (6st. Tibs, eaacned 

f ribs^Huxh y 2 luibs.),Dliondien .. .. ' 

*/ Dwietfll Kintfs Fare '(7st. 121bs.),. J. ah© Ban.— Kiltol (Oat. 121bs,)» 

^ “ 3 (a^t. 71b.) One (9et. dlba.)/ MWT 

ym- Gomiklas* Barouvalc (7^t. ]21bi>.), (8.-t. 11b.), Brendan (Sst. Slbs.)^ .Oj 

'.it .PlyraW^ « (7st. l01bs,),Sui»met Itay^i^; 

Won by 1} lengths ; a^short hrad between 
the second and thirdM§ lengths between ' gnil^6st. 71bB.)^cffl rte^^^ j^i 

8rd and 4th Tlrnc.-^mlna. 19 l-S secs. Out Bay (Osfc, 71^.) 


nd Annual. . Distance 2!lalles 


Walsh's Bodenhofi 
* ' ; ^Barden vm ' . •• 


(list, ipibe.), 

b. •• •• 1 


(8.4t. lib.), Brendan (Sst. Slbs.).' 

(7st. ]Olbs.),Su]iimet Ibyi^ (IM: 
carried (7st. lOlbs.)) Soreainer,.i0^{nitiu&^ 
, Bed Qnill(6st. 71bB.), 
and^Our Bay (Ost;., 7 Qib.) 

iWon by one and 
i, lenga r half 


Racing. 
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Qiind WoBtern Handicap. Distanoe l 

"e.— • 

'"SfesBrs. J. H. Skelton and W. P. Pk'chey'R 
. Uangelnor (Set. 71bs.). F. Tcmplcman.. 1. 
Jfr. T. H. ^fluddeu's Pa-stinio (8&t. |lb.a 
' carried Set. 4 lbs.), liul» . \ & 
Mr. K. R, S.*s Bandit (Tat. *JlbH. carried 

» ?«t.3Ib8.), Coins • ..3 

Mr. B. Xi. F, IXeSovsa's Monlonnis (Cst. 

7 lbs. carried Xst. 21b}«.), Walker .. 4 

Also Ban: — ^Bol D'Ecoscs (Ost. 121bH.), 
Anthtaclto (7st. 91bs.) carried (7st. 41 
ibs.), AUsillk (Ost. 71bs.) carried Cht. 
lbs.), Sabuidra (Ost. .'ilbs.), 'I'a^amor (Set. 
711 k>.), Bersingham (8st. 131bs.). Brendan 
r(88t. 9 lbs.), Triple Allianex* (8^t. 7ll>fi.), 
IlScreauicr (7at. Olbs. carried 8st.), Siinmier 
Thyine (Tst. Gibs.), curried 7sfr. JOIbs.), 

, ' St. Andrews (Tf-t. lib.), Carpealiu (7s<. I 
, lb. carried 7st. 21i>s.), S]M'nser (Ost 43.1bs.). 
and Dr(‘ss (Ost. lOlbs. carried i^t. I .‘lib-.) 

Won by tiirec-qiiarterH leiigtb : IkiIj a 
length; one iengtli. Time — I luiii. ::.s 
2-5 secs. 

{Bbmbay City Plate, l^i^dunce J \ inili s.— 

W Messrs. .T. Stewart and CnlhrieV Boi 
f D*Bc08sc (Sst. 5lb.^.) Harrison . . . . 1 

^ Messrs. Heath and It. B. Selliu.i’s Hrend.'iii J 

r (7at.71b3.), Collie 2 1 

dbnl. Hawabzada Otmidulla Khan’s Kiltoi I 

<0Bt.3]bs.),Eniz .. 3 ; 

Mr. M. Gociildas.s* Politian (8st. f»lbs.), j 

W, Huxley , 4 j 

Also Bul:— O ne (dst. lOlbs.). Tagamor (7st. 
ligand Dersingliam (8st. Sllw.) 

’ ^ou by one length : the same ; live lengths. 

T Til Ac. — ^2 mins. 7 4-5 secs. 

\i^llingdon Plate. Blstance 11 miles— 

Mr. J. Mervon’s Bcrslogham (8>t. Olbs.), 

^.J^han 1 

Mr. Socabico Bustomjee’s triple Alllanro 
^st. 71b0.), Harrison •• ..2 

Mr B. B. S.'8 Silver Balm <8st. Illbs.) 

F, T^mpleman 

' Mr. J. L. Ainsworth's Giocomi (dst. 31bs.), 

Roifi. 4 

Jhiso Ban: — ^Kiltoi (Ost. 12lbs.), Sixmcer 
,, test. ISlbB.), Politian (8st. l:)lbs.),Mi^h- 
(8gt. 21b8.), Summer Tlijine i7<t. 

A. illbs.), Sercawer (7st. lOlbs.), and St. 
Andrews (Tst. 41b8). 

I comfortably by one lengUi ; the same, 


^.^lUKrteT length. Time. — ^2 mins, 7 

I. 

^to l^abor HlU^ate. IMstonce 6-fiirlongs, 
OotafdM.’ Verge (fet. libs.), W. ^ 

, s 



and Guthric*a Bol , 

..81 


Messrs. M. Gocuhlas ' and P. M. Gaada 
Salaiidra (Ost. 31bs.), J. Plynn • . , . 4 

Also Ban : — ^Tagamoi (Tst. 51bs.), Tootsio' . 
(Sst. .51bs.), Sampler (7at. 21bs., carried 
7^t. 31bs.) and Dersingham ( 8 st. 51bs). 
Won by a neck, half u length, and one 
length. Time — 1 min, 15 sees. 

Mansflidl Plate. Blstancc 6 furlongs, 41 
yurus — 

Mr. Sorabjcc’s Triple Alliance ( 8 st. 5 lbs.), 

Bowl y 1 

Mr. T. M. TliaddeUs’ Piistinic ( 8 st. 21bs.), 

Buiz 2 

Mr. ^r. Goculdass* Verge (Ost. 121bs.), W. 

Huxley *3 

3fe'.^rs. ,T, I?. Skelton and W. P. Pechey’s 
Lbutgf inor (Kst. 121bs.), I'. Tenipleman. . 4 
Also Bun S:ilaiulra (Ost. .'Jibs.), Bol 
B’l'ieosse (Ost. filbs.). Anthracite (7st. 
7 JIjs.), Bndiaiit ( 8 ‘-t. 2Ibs., carried Sst. 
31bs.), CuriN-iitia (7st., carried 7st. 11b.), 
Jtlaek Wiiinul (7sl. i:i1bs.). Mazboot. 

(7st lolhs.), and Biindit (7st. Olbs.). 

Won by a neck, tbree-ipiarler of a length 
anil ii bi'ud. Time — L min. 14 secs. 

Phe Flying Phite. Bj.'.tnnee 5 furlongs (slral- 
ghO— 

Mr.M, Gneiiblas-* Primrose .Morn (dst. Olbs.). 

fknvJey I 

31r. M Gopuldasb’ FonvardllT ( 8 st. 21 bB.) 

F. Templeniiiti 

Mr. M. Guc;ii](biss’ Forfeit 1-ass (7flt. 41bB.). 

Piirtoosinsli .. 3 

Mr. Af. G(x;iildass* Verge ^)st. 121bB.), W. 

Huxley 4 

Also Ban Pati Irk (dst. 131bs.), Tootsie 
( 8 >^t. .'Jibs.), Badiant (8^1. Sltw.), Black 
Wal .lit (Sst. ;{Jbs.), AlazlxKit (Sst. 11b.), 
Fnolihb Fancy (Tst. 11 b., carried Tst. 

2 lbs.), Bol let ((»st. 7 lbs., e^urrled Osb* 
ISlbs.). and Toihndal (Ost. 71b8., oanied 
Ost. I21bs). 

Won by a short heiid ; a bead, and half a ' 
length. — Time 59 secs. . > 

Turf Club Cup. Distance mllc»— 

3 Ir. 31. Goculdass* Buby Mlno (Sst. 81bs.), 

W. Huxley ..1 

Geiil. Nawubzada Obaidulla Khan’s Singer 
(Ost. lib.). Furtoosiugh 2 

Mr. Heath’s Collingwood (9at. . 121 bs.), 
Harrison ,,3 

Mi'ssrs. Bora Cowasjec asfil A. A*. Begmo* 
homed's Bed Cross ( 8 sb. Olbs.), Mitchell. . 4 
Also Ban;— Palermo IBst. 101bs.,canied 
7st. lib.), Kayld ( 0 ^. 81bs.), Longboat 
(Ost. 71bs.), White ffllk (Ost. 21bB.), Gold 
Fish 11. (Ost. Sjbs.), Bi^yrut (Ost.), 
Boyal Ciourt (7Bt.i2BosMj Hill (Ost. Tibs., > 
carried Tst. 31bsjC Durban ( 8 «t. 5 Um.), , » 
Gazal (Ost. 121W, oacried Ost. ISlba.), 
Xassau (Set., JA., carried Sst. SlbBg)* ' , 
It Tawdry (TOi^ jilbe.), Black Ivorf {TtS 
carried Tst. ’)&.), Amir Aawad .(Oft. 

' Tibs., cacrki^jEt. SM 
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Raetng. 


Won 1)7 one and a qiiaiiicr length* three- . 
onafter lengthy Biioit head. Tlmoii-^ 

2 mine. 49 4-5 sees. 

The Bombay Derby. Distance miles — 

Mr. Heath*.-* Col liugarood (0.st. Slbs.) , Bowley. 1 
Mr. Heath's Falermo (6st. 41bs.), Purtoc^ 

sIngh 2 

Mr. B. E. S.*8 Kayifl (Oat. llDw.), F. 

Tr^mpleman 3 

Mr. 11. It. S.*s Dartmoor (7st. 411^.), CoUls. . 4 
Also Ban : — Gold F^h IT (O.-*!. 

MoolUn (8st. Olh'*.), Bone lllll(7-t. Hibs.), 
and Union (0>t. 11 lbs.). 

Won by three-qnnrf.<T b ngth : thn e 
lengths: one b*nptli. Tiiin — 2 mlits. 

62 3-5 secs. 

The Qayc PIat.o. DMiinre 13 miles — 

General Xiwabawbi GljaidMll.a Khan's 
Gold Fish II (8st. 7Ihs.), Jtiiiz .. .. 1 

Mr. Downes’ Itymt (H'>t. lOlbs.), Tiuhan.. 2 
Mr, P. M. Guida's M/.am-tiI-Mnlk (7st. 

lailw.l.Ptillin 3 

Messrs. Dura ('ownsjis* .anil A.A. It-gniaho- 
ined'n fti'd Cio>.a (Mat. Olbs., J'owicy .. 4 

■ Also Biui: — (loIlliiKWoiMl (0.^t. 121lis.), 

Kayld 71l>s.). Sinutow Hawk (JMi.), 
TtvjilnuikKik (7s1. Mbs.), earr'n-d 7sl. 
ILlbs.), Jtoy.al CouM (7st., rairled 7.si. 
Olbs.), Slngir iMiiliau (7st. lUlhs.), 

Ganil (Ost. I2lbs.), Tawdry (7sl. 
and Mooltan (7st. Sllis.). 

Won by throo-gnarh'rs length ; half a length, 
tho Hame. 'ij^iue — 2 mins. 22 sees. 

Distance 1 mile — 


and A, A. Jh'g- 
(O^t. 8ibs.). 


Tom lo Mcsiirier Flati'. 

MORAre. Dara Cow’a'jee 
inahomed’s Bod Cross 

Bowicy .• •• 1 

MoABte. Mubarak and A. K. £s^a’l^ Dart- 
moor (8.st. 21bA.), Miijeed ..2 

Qenl. Nawabaoda Obaidulla Khan's Fury 

(7st. 81bs.), Furtuosingli 3 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Baloz (Ost. Clbs.), A. 

Hoi'll .. •• *. ..4 

Also Ban :— Four Aoea (8st. Olbs.), Durban 
(Sst. 4lhs.). S’Sakl Faslia (Ost. 11b.), Arrow 
(^t.01bs.)and Good Luck (7st. I2]bs.). 

Won by tlirdcwiivurter length ; one length ; 
the same. Time. — 1 min. 51 secs. 

Dealers* Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. B. B< S.'A Sii^ld (Ost. Slbs.), F. Tomple- 

man . . . . \ 1 

Genl. Kawabm^hiHBtt^idulla Khan's Gold 
Fish H. 

Mr.BbBth*s0blllngwi^(03t.71hs.),BoWley. 3 
Mr. A. S. Oosaer’s Union Jack <7st. lib.), 

Jaiihcth A 4 

Also Ban r—Palermo (wt. lllbR.), Money 
Gold (hst. lOlbs.), Court (Sst. 

7lb8.), Ace of Bomls XSst. Olbs.)* and 
Mbroing Slbsr 

Wimbfoneaik^qtinr^rlSttA, a head, 
poa leogUi. jniBp,*-! 


Sir Oowasjee Jeha^r Plate. 


furlongs, 41 yanb — 






Distance dfur*;: 


Mr. B. H. Gahagon's Durban (Sst. lOnMjkl,' ' 
ColUs.. •• •. •# •• 

* Mil B. H. Gabagau's Ace of Boyals 

Sate .. t .. 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Baloz (Sst. 101bB.)/lir-r - 
Huxley .. .. 

Mr. All bin Thllb's Money Gold <8st. 

Muii^id Wd 

Also Ban : — ^East . Court (Ost. Tlba.}^ 

' Kizam-ul-MuIk (Sst. 131hs.), Young Mw , , 
<8st. lOlbs.), Tajilmulook (Tat. 1^;]^;^ 
Zakl Pasha (Ast. 6Ibs.), Tawdry (Sst. 41hs), 
Ajax («st. 11b.), Zuhelr (7st. I21b8.)* 
prey (7sC. 61bs.), and Collector (Oat. 
l<m>s).. , , 

Won by a head, the same and the i 
Tiin^.— ^ min. 23 secs. 

The Gough Memorial Plate, 
longs, 41 yards — 

Messrs. A. B. Diikeel and Syed Ahmed's 
Deiender (8st. Tilbs.), Bowley .. -••'.Ij 

Mr. K. L. F. DeSoysa's Lord Bosebeny" ^ 
(7st. Olbs.), Bose . . , . . . . . I 

Mr. B. H. Galiagau's Ace of Boyals. (Ost^'l 
41hH.), HaiTlsoii ■ 

Mr. A. S. Oomcr's Union Jack (Set. 31bs.)( 

Japheth Af'iT 

Also. Bon :>-Tammooz (Ost. 121hs.), Baloa ; /* 
(Ost. .'libs.). Four Aoes (Sst. lOlbs.), Garland ‘3. 
(fist. Tibs.), Vi llaid (Sst. Olba.), FUfy- 
(Tat. lllhs.), tiive.stment (7st, 0^.), 
and Quantity (6st. Tibs.). . 

Won by half a length, the same, oim length;" 
Time — ^1 min. S3 secs. ' 

Poona. , 

The Western India Stakes. Dlstiiooe «1|. ! 
rniicb — ^ 

Mrs. G. £. DU Langley's €hiywidA 4iN^.3f 
ISlbs.), Japheth 7. . . . . \ ’ T. 

II. H. the Maharaja Jodhpoi^' Oiibs !.. • 
(8st.. carried Sst. 81bs.), Trenoweth- •- " 

Mr. M. Goculdass' BaronTale (7st.^l.14hs.>.V 
Flyim .. .. %. .1 

Captain P. Boawt's Lousters D'Or. 

4 lbs.), J. B. L. Harrison .. 

Also Ban Magyar (Ost. Mlbs, 

(7st. 121bs.), Sunder (Sat. 61b 
Vale (Ost.), Fla Yama (Ost. 611 
mor (Sst. Olbs.), WlHlain the 
121bs.), Brendan (Sst. Albs, 

Amiaad (Tst. TlbsJ,, 

51bs.), WolfaHne (jM. 

(7st. 131bs.), (Baoooii <70t. ^ 
mer (Tst. tHbs.Ir Bed .Ontll << 
and So|ttite(66t.71bs.); 


XlM A«. Simaf dp, tuflimr 




J. Walen*^ One (Ost.), Bose • • 2 
^ S.*8 SDagyar (93t.)i V. Xmnplc- 

8 

T. VL mddcus* ^iMWkir (8st. lUbs.). 

:.4-B!aii.. *..•4 

;^4>'Aiao Ban:— Brondau (9st.)e Flz YAma * 
r ; ' (tot.), and First Flier (ftet. 71bs.). ^ 

Won by 14 lengths} 6 lengths, 4 IcngUis. 
3!lnior— 2min8.36secs. 

aCM Plate. Distance 1 nille — 


' jMQr. SttmmetB* Dark lirgeud (dst. lOlbs.), 

' Trenoweth l 

, ? ,Mr. M. Ckxnildass* Verge (tot.), ITuxli y . . 2 


' Sfir. J. 0. Gahtann’s First Flier (tot. 101Lh<.), 

' » Bose .• 

|«r. C. N. Wadla*8 Fiz Yatna (tot.), Bniz .. 

■ iiso Ban :-~Magyar (tot. Xibb.) ' aud 
Vallanco (Sst. laibs.). « 

Won by six lengths, one and half lengths, 
^a head. Time. — 1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 


3 

4 


'* IhjB St. Legcr Plato. Distance— B. C. and 
, distance— 


I'-'.' 'Hr. N. Begmahomad’s Sophie (Ost. 71bs.), 

V ^ Borthmow 1 

‘Ur. B. U. Oahagan’s Ardvieck (Sst. 4U>s.), 

5 : Lynch T; 2 

’ ' ^Mn. G. E. D. ' Langley’s Chryaiida (7st. 

41bs.), Japheth 8 

\lCr. J. L. Ainsworth’s Glacomi (7st.'Glbs.), 

; . . Bose ^ 4 


^ Hr. J. L. Ainsworth’s Qiacomi (7st. lOlbs.L 
Bose .. .. 3 

Messrs. J. Sti'wnrt and Gntliriu’s Calder 
Yale (tot.). Hardy .4 

Also Ban : — Sanif)ier (Sst. lllbs.X Anth- 
. raeitc (8st. 21bs.), Triple Alliance (tot. 
lib.), Bteiubui (tot. Gibs.), Frauds 
Armmid (T-^t. 81bs.). Forward III (Sst. 
5.'w.). Piitdiy (Sst. 2Ibs.), Qyanito (7st. 
lolbs.).anti Buskiii (Tat. l:tlbs.). 

Wop by 1 j lengMis, 10 lengths, short head. 
Tiiue. — 1 luiu. 40 secs. 

Tlh* Aga Shamslmdin Flati'. Distance 7 
lurJongs— 


Hr? J. Stewarts’ Anthracite (Sst. 21bs.), 

Lynch .. 1 

Cupiaiii P, Ifouvet's Louviers D’or (Sst, 

8n»i^.), Ilaid> .2 

Mr. 11. it. S.’s duiTcoiil (Ost.), F. Tcmple- 

mau 3 

Mr. yi. (ioculdass’ Tagaiuor (Sat. lOlbs.), 
IJux'l. y . . . . 4 


Also Ban : — ^l*a',timo (8-t. 121bs.) Sampler 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Foiwanl ill (8«t. 7lbs.), 
IVignaiib (S^t. Gibs.), FrandH Annaiid 
(7c.t. 7lb.s.), and Servian (tot. iOlbs.). 

Won byalieiul, asliorthead, a short head. 
Time. — I Jilin, 20 secs. 

Tile Poona Plate. .Distance 0 furlongs — 
iilr. M, Goeuldass* Verge (tot. Siba.), Huz* 

by 1 


Adio Bin: — ^Helford (Ost. Slba.), ^^igyar 


vfef*. 

■//J' 

■1^: 


t L Gibs.), Cyaoite (7st. 71l»s.), Tliuiid(>r 
mib.), Calder Vale (Sst. Olbs.), Al^onkir 
t. ISlbs.), Woodland Lass (8at. 71bs.), 
dfaline (7st. 121bs.), >latchlo(3k (7at. 
IOlbs.), Bnskln (7Ht. 71bs.), Si;rrain(;r 
5: ^ (78t.21ba.),and Bright Bird (G.st. lOlbs.). 

' ,.'<>Won by a neck, a short head, 1 length. 

^ Tlihe.— 2 mins. 484 sees. 

^I^Miesbldiind Plate. ' DlstcSHe 6 furlongs — 

lv';^Jf 08 Br 8 . M. Goeuldass* and F. M. Garda’s 
v/ flalandra (tot. Tibs.), Flynn . . .• 1 

J. H. Skelton and W. P. Rchey's 
laapgBlnor (tot. 21b8.), F. Templeman .. 2 

B. S.*8 Patchy (Sst. sibs.), Collis ... 3 
Gnthsle’s Sampler (Sst. 71bs.), BoWlcy. . 4 

Iteo Bon:— lagamor (Sst. 51bs.), Triple 
^litfnci) fOst. lib.). Tootsie (Sst. lOlbs.), 

} mtik Walnut (Sst. Olbs.) Oros (Sst. 31bs,), 

" ® Ids Armand mt. lOlbs.), Glacomi 
lOlbs.), Wo (78t. 41bs.), and 
*ni<|lB*.12Ib8.). 

i ; llength ; 1 length. Time 
scs. '' • • 

Dlftanoe i mile— 

Wltliam The Beia (7stt ' 

•« •• 1> 

(tot Olbs.!^ 

•• Si 



m. K. R. S.’s Patchy (7st.^4 ibs.) Lynch 2 
Mr. T. M. Thatldeus* Pastime (7sb. IOlbs.), 


Buckley .. ^ 3 

Mr. M. Gocu1du-.s* Forw'ard ill, (7st IOlbs.). 
Pourtooi>iiigli .« ,4 


Al*^o f.bin : — Louviers d'or. 

Won by 4 h'liglh, 4 Jongtb, 4 IcngtlL 
Time. — min. 184 sees. 


The Criterion. Distance 7 furlougs — 

Mr. Sumuiers’ Oros (7st. 131bs.), Miickings. . 1 
CaphUn P. Bouvet’s Ixjuviers D’or (Sst. 
71bs.), Bowley .. 

Mi. M. Goeuldass’ Camberley (Sst. 21b8.)k 
W. Huxley 


Mr. Kelso’s We Two <7st. Slbs.), Collis . . 
Also Ban;— Francis Amuuid (8st. 21bs.), 
and ilelioid (7st. ISlbtf.). 

Won by a ucck, two luid half lengths, a / 
short head. Time.— 1 min. 20 secs. 

The Governor’s Cup. B^ C. and Distance— 

Mr. B. H. Qah^*g Qazal (7st. 31bs.), < 
Lynch ^ ■ •• .« I. 

Mr. M. Goeuldass* Boyal Court (Ost. 121bB.), ^ 
Northmore •• •• ft •• .« o" 

Mr. B.H. Gahagan's Gblllngwood (tot. 121bs.), > ^ 


iga CloodiUPBliah’e longboat <7st 
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Racing. 


Alrto Ban : — Durbati (9st.), Ilayid (diit. 
7lbs.)» Dartmix)! (Ost. 71bs.)> Amaiza (6st. 
41bH.), Ruby Aliiiu 8lbH.)- SpsUYOW 
Jfawk (Bst*. 7 H>a.), ILo'if Ilill(OBt. 7)bs.), 
Red CrosH (»st. albs.), Maiidll 
39awabzada (8st. lib;), Mooltaii (7st. 
»lbB.), Union .1u<’lc (7st 4lbs.),and Blac'k 
lvor>- (Cst. laibs.). 

Won by 2 b'nKtbs, in b'iiv»niK, l length. 
Time. — a niius. 17 4-r> sics. 

I'lic Turf Club Cup. Disfumir il mlirs — 

Idr. 11. IL. Galii'gairh JxiiIkih (S^I. IUIIk.). 

Ra«ly 1 

Mr. R. J«. ti.'n Jiartiuoor (!Kl. ^•lb^.). F. 

Tempi rtuiiii . . . . . . «i . . 2 

31ajor Kliusi'ii .lung linliiidiir'.s Amir A<%wad 
(tf.st 8Jbs.), AortliiiMue :5 

Mr. y. li. Dolia's Mooltaii (7sl. aibs.). 

Walker 1 

Ali*o Riin : — OilUngwotKl (O.-'l . I -.libs,), (ia/jil 
(7st. laibs.), Kjjyid .’>11^.), iVynit. 

(list. 21bs.). Ruby Mine (Unt . 1 lli ), Sisviro^* 
Jbiwk(Kst. 51bn.), (!ourt(7sl. .'»lbs.). 

Red Crons (Ud..), Mjiiidil (8-t. 121bs.), 
I'liloii .lack (7si. •111)".), Umglaat (7sl. 
!21bH.). Cessation (O?.!. IUll)s.), Coofl Luck 
(Ost. 7 lbs.), Angler (CM. 71 b>.), and 
ilurmaii ((bt. 71bs.). 

^Yfm by I leiiglli, b ngMi, ^ length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 01 "<•<5!?. 

|. J?OOna Derby. Distance li milch — 

Mr, R. R. S.*s Dartiiujor (8^t. alb'..) , t ‘ol Us . . 1 

Mr. All bln TalllA Mandil (S^at. ailif'., carried 
dst.Olbs.), Ruiz .. .• «• ..2 

Mr. R. H. OaliaganV Daudolioii (H^t. albs.), 

JBowlry a 

Mr. Heath’s Palermo (7st. .jibs.), .Meekiiigs . . 4 

Also Ban : — ^Amlr Aswad (u.-l ), .tforiiing 
light (8.st. nibs.). Angler (Sr't. 71bs.), 
Palry Gold (»st. 71b.-.), 8olar 8tar (8si. 
albs.)» Raven (8st. 2]>is.), Rulloou (8-.t . 
21bs.)> AVariniiisti'r (^^t. 21bs.). Tiksiiiaiila 
(7st. jibs.), and lluiinau (7st. l.JIbs.). 

Won by lialf a Ic'iigtli, six lengths, three 
and hall leugtlis. Tiuier~2 mins. 54 
sees. 

Tlio Arab Cliampiuii Plate. Distance — R. C. 
and distance — 

Mr. R. H. Cahagim’s Durban (dst. 131bs.)» • 

■ Lyncli 1 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Collingw'ood (9s t. 

31bs.), Rowley 2 i 

3tr. R. Ik B.*s Dartmoor (dst. Idlbs.), F. I 

'Xhinplenion 3 •- 

“Won by 2 lengths, .*1 lengths. Time — ^3 nilus. ' 
11 secs. ^ I 

!> H. K. Tlic First Aga* Khan's Coininemoniiioii i 
Plalm !*iDi«tauce li miles — I 

Mr. R. R. S.’B Dartmoor (Sst. 91bs.), F. 4 
. . Ti^mplemau .. ^ «• ',.1> 

Me.* Gahagan’s t^jlllngwood* j(9st . olbs.), i 
. . . ^RoffJpy' * ♦#> •• 


Mr. All bin Talib’s White Silk (Sst. ISlbs.), 

Ruiz * S 

HD. Data ClowaOrc's Red Cross (Ost. 11b.), 
Tralian .. .. ..4 

‘ AIjA Ran : — ^Moncy Gold (8st. Slbs.), Spar* 
»w Hiwk (8»t. 51bs.), Longboat (Sst, 
5lbs.). and Balloon (Sst. 21bs.). 

Won by li length, a neck, a short liead. . 
'Tinu ‘. — ’2 mins. 23 sees. '> 

Tile Aral) Pony Derby. Distance 0 furlongs — - 

3lr. All bin TiUlb’s Mandll (8st. 121bs.), 
Ruiz .. 1. 

3tr. 11 . H. Gahagan’s Ace of Royals (Ost^ 
2Ibs.), Rowley 2 

Mr. AI. Gciculdass^ Four Aces (Sst. 12 lbs.), . 

IJnxley *.8 

Mr. Ileinai' *s Diamond King <8st. Slbs.) . . 4 
Al.so R.m:— Nujdl (s^t. I2lbs.), Wunnliis- 
i.T (8d. 12lb<.),and .lu^tice (Sst. 41ba.). 

Won by a short head, 3 lengths, 1 IcugUL . 
Tiiiu . — 1 min. 22 secs. 

Crt'Cil Cray I'latc. Distance 0 furlongs*~- 

Mr. Aii bin Talib’s Kliundil (lute OiUldlc) ' ’ 

(S.t. 7Jbs.), Ruiz I 

Mr. liUcoque’s Bisulmastcr (Tat, 91bs.L ' 
Meeking ..3' 

Mr. Downc‘s’ Jtare I’iiul (8st. Ulbs.), Tralian. S 
Mr. M. t!ocnidti-7b’ Meelianic (8si. 31bs.), 

Purtooolngh 4 

23 Started. 

Won' by a lietwl, 3 leiigtlw, 31 lengths.^ 
Time. — ^1 min. 23 secs. - ^ 

Lucknow. 

Civil SiTVicr Cup, Distance Ofurlaugs-"' 

Mr. Jolm Peter’.s Didy Runny (lOst. Tibs.), 

Ruiz . , 1 

Siolar .Jewaii SiAigii’s Toylenc (8s>t. 71bs.), 

Quinn 

11. J[. tile Maluwaja of Patiala's Little " 

' Wonder (Sst. 91bs.), Traluiu ... ,, 3 

HD. .Sydney Smith’s Avuiitl (Tst. 41bs,), 

Tluvkur 4 

Also Ran : — ^Maiid (Sst. Tibs.), Army (Tst. • 
10 U).s., carried 7ht. 1 21 bs.), Ronnie Blush 

nlK^i \ finl.l Atnk.... all... \ 


Os»t. lOlbs.). 




Won by tlin',c lengths, three-quarter length" X 
and half lengtii. Time — 1 xnin. lOuncts* ’^ 

I.iwknow Derby, Distance miles. — * 

Mr. Tramir;5 Short .Skirt (Sst. U1bs.L,Riiis. . ij 
Mr. M'alsh’s I&iglc's Xest (941. 7&A.),. i 

I'lyuii ..it 

11. If. the Muluraja of Patiala’s 
' (Oit 01b8.),TrahAii , , s.*; j 

Hr. N^ewburys MbneoonfdVt., 

. . (7st.), •' ^ 



ttaetng. 


94t 


Also Bail (7»t. 41bi«.)> Mayfly IV 

‘ (7Hti Fomadi: (0»t. ItSlbd., 

‘ c^edTat. aibe.)*' 

■ Won by thrco-quartof lonfftb, four loiigtbs. 
Tliuc*~i£ mins. 0 3*5 sees. 

Slorray Cup* Distance 1 mlli' — ^ \ • 

Mr. HaineedV Hamcedia 121bH.), J. ' 
Flynn .. 1 

^ Mr. Matlirodas Ctoculdas* .U. G. (Ost. lOlbs.), 
Trahan 2 

, Sirdar Jewon Singli's IMajor-General (8st . 
nibs.), Qiiimi 3 

H. H. tho Yuvaraj of My-«ori’s 'I’ango Hi 
: ^ (7st. I31bs.). Mrlsoin 4 

. Also Ban: — Hanl (^asli (7 n 1. Ain])- 

, liiti-yoii (7&t. Tib*..), and lied Virgin ((M.). 

' M^oii by half a It iiuni, tlruve b iiglli*., 
four length**. Tinn*- 1 niin. A-».**i«>. 

Points Cup. Distance titurlong-*. — 


Sirdar Jewiui Singh's Toy like (Osl. Tibs.). 

. Quinn 1 

Mr. Sattar's Token fTst. 121bs., carrii d 7st. 
131bs.), J. Flynir 2 

Siidar Jeivan SiughV Orniy (8.st. 21bs.). 
Barrett .. ..3 

Mr. S.vdiiey Smith's Avuiili (Tst. ]21bs.). 
Tluikur 4 


Also Ban: — Little Wonder (I)**!. (}ll)s.). 
Gold Mohnr <7st. 81bs.), and >Ial- 

wood (0.st. nibs., carried Gst. 1211)8.). 

Won one and a hall' length.^ ; a short 
hoaa; One and quarter Jeiigth. Time — 1 
min. 


Patiala Cup. Distance 1 niiU — 

Mrs. White’s Gipsy King 81b*;.), M. l- 

1 t 

■. Bashecr AliV Maud j^t.). J. Flynn . . 2 

Mr. .T. D. Scott’s Sea Lad (0«t. 121b.*..). 

Barrett 3 

Sirdar Jcwaii Singir.** Jila\-ourneen (T^ti 

131bs.), Koithinore 4 

,AI«o.Bau :-~Anialguiu (S*;!. llJbs.). 

Won by a short head, one and thrf*- -quarter 
lengtliH, two lengths. Time. — 1 iiiin. 46 
1-5 sees. • 


jjieat Oudh Handicap. Distance G i iirl oi ig^ — 

'General Baja 'Dari Singh's Piiaraoli (Gat. 

Bibs,, carried Get. mbs.), Moosamdiii . . ] 
jH, H. tho Yuvaraj Mysore’^ R'slnvu (Tst. 
5lbs.), Kprthiuore 2 


Jt, Bcn1lett^s Murbrook (Tst. .Mb*!., r.arrie(1 
\ Tst 51bH.3i« M>Towan ...» •. •. u 

Jew Singh's Tlic 
~''~];iDcc<0st:71bs.B Quinn.. . 

pJliscl^veny's Now Mar- VDoad hi at. 

(7bt.ilbs., carried 7bt. 

•• ••J ^ 



Won by one length, same liead bctw«*cn 
third and dead licater. Time — I min* 

25 secs. 

GawiIJof Clip. Di.5tnnc(j 7 furlough — 

Mr. Walsh's Kagle's Nest (8st. 51bs.). J. 

‘ Fl>nn 1 

Mr. lliuuer'h Sliort Skirt (Tst. 71bs.), Barratt. 2 
II. 11. the 3bibarajah of Patiala's May boy 
(i).*>t. I21bs.), Tralian 

Mr llauiei-'s Boss Lei* (Oht. TJlbs.), Huylioo 4 
Won by a.short hi‘.‘id,twoaiid a half lengths, 
two length** . Time — 1 min . 29 4-5 secs. 


Bangalore. 

:^r.diaTajah oi (Uip, Dihinnce 1 mile.**** 

A luindieaii i«»r eoiintry-bred horses — 

11. II. tin* Miiliarajah of Mysore's Maple 

(!»*.(. I'JIbs ). .1. p.osr 1 

r‘ol. .1. l)i*s!iiiij I'rs' aliss 'IVisLum (Gst, 
lOlbs.). JhiitiH) Singlt .. ,, 3 

Bi'Hing. G 1o 4 on Mapli*. 2 to 1 against 
.Hiss Twist inn. nnd :i to I Hheila. 

>>on by jn^t a neck. Slieiln half a dozi*n 
leiigtiis iHliind. Time. — 1 mill. 54 4-5 

.hecs. 

Biinualore Cup. ITaudie.np for horses in the 
second dixision. Dislnnee Ij inUes — 

Mr. .f. t;. Gal'.tauii's Giliiniiig (8st. 121bs.), 

Ml Isom .. 1 

Mr. .1. Mnlliek’s Doii’t-Be-l.ate (Gst. 41b8.), 
i'ui too Singh 3 

-Ur. .1. L. AiiiriMorfh's .Mar^ceu (8st. 121bH.), 
Bo,>c 

Also Ban ; — PUilantTn’Opist (Ost. Gibs.), 
'IVeX’elja (.*'*.1. I31bs'.), and jVIiss Drake 
(0*.^. lllbs.). 

Won by llengili. I length, J length. Time. 

— 2 min. J J hi i 

Barrackpore. 

Pony Derby. Distance 1 luilc*— 

Mr. GJiosaJ’s SlipiH.*ry Ann (Ost. 21be.), Corn- 

WllJ I 

Dr. John Carr's Boblw (8bt. 131bs.), Wallace. 2 
Also Itaii KiieorelqiOst. Gibs.), Blackwell 
(lOst. nlb!^.), Post Entry (Tst. Gibs.), and 
Beliind (Hst. Slbu.). 

Won four lengths, two lengths. Time.— 

1 iriin. 51 »f cs. 

Barraekpore J)er1»y. Di.staiici* 1] miles — 

Mr. Cauflcld'h Bide*.\-Wee (TbI. 31b*, >, 

Walhu-e I 

Mr. Hale’s Mahoney Boy (IG.^t. 21)>s.). 

Fenton .. .<* 2 

Mr. Bae’h Kxrljuiigc (8-1. llb.),>'a(jvc .. 3 
Also Ban IVkincsc (Ost. Slbs.). 

Wou by hiiU ji length, one length. Time— ' 

2 luiusi 29 seca. , 



yi’i 


Fonjab Army Cap. Distance 2 miles over 

eight flints — 

Captain V. IT. S|iooiict's St. Anbyn <12st. 
Slbs*), Captain lj<)rnard 1 

' Hr. A. V. James* The Count (9nt.), 
Brake 2 

Captain T. F. S. Burridge's White Batch 
(lOst. ftlbs.). Owner 3 

Also Ban: — ^Rupert (I2st. Sib*!.)* Taxilla 
(12st. 31bs.), and I'ull Through (i0.st. 
31bs.). 

Won by twenty lengths, Uii lengths. 
Time — 4 xnins. 8 i-risc cs. 

I 

Fnnjab Army Cup Cilia*ie. Distance 2.J miles — 

Major C. Cairipbi'll’s Destiny :>lb.<.). 
Captain ij<‘Wis 1 

OapUin Spooner's St. Aubyn (I2»t. l:Ubs.), 
Captain Bernard 2 

Captain Methven's Bombay Diuk (I2st. 
31ba.), Mr. Hobbs :i 

Also Ban : — Suns tar (I2st. 31 its.), Jliipert 
(12st 3 lb.s., carried 12'>t. 4llis.), and Bull 
Through (iO-st. Jlb-i, < arried Itlsl. dib.^.). 

Won by two lengths , three lengths. Time — 

6 mins. 22 sees. * 

. ^ceat Northern Blate. DIaUnee 7 furlongs — 

Hakim Mtihoiucd Yusat'a Dilkusha <U»>t. 
41bs.), Uayliou .. .. ..1 

Major G. N. Hutt«ii*a Camille (9st. rjibs.). 
Captain Bernard 2 

Llottt. B. Mack< Azi(/^ Biceru»t (9i^t. 
lOlba.), Cajituiu Burridge 3 

Also Ban Astroiioiiier (9.st. laibs.X and 
OhoTBOn Hill (Tat. lOibs.). 

Won by tlinsi-quorter of a icuglh, one i 
length. No time taken. j 


Bawalplndi Cup. Distaoee 

Mr. Sydney Smith's Awanti <dBt. 

Thakar •. .• 

. - ' ' * 

Captain Burridge's Loma {Sat, SlbaOr'*'^ 
Fltzglbons .. ’.. ..« 2. 

/mt/. White'a Gipsy King (Tst. . 

• Melsom 

Major ‘'j. Lee’s Little (7st. lib.), Mott- 

Hambin .• .. ,.-',.4" 

■■ ■ "'i 

Also Ban -Lady Marehmint (lOst 711tt-)» 
M.iiid (9<d. 41b.s.), Bonnie Blush (7st. : ; 
lib.) r..ady Lyric (7Bt. 71bs.),aad Siaoeitt '' 
(6st. 31bs.). - . 

Won by tbree-quart(;r length, half a length . ’ 
a neck. Time— 1 mlu. 34 3>5 soce. 

I 

Stand Blate. Distance 2 miles over ei^t ^ 
flights — . ‘ ' ,! 

Mr. H. i^'ornfort’s Simson (9st., carried Ost. 

31 bs.), Owner 1 

Captain Burridge's Loma (Ost. 91b9., carried 
Ust. 121ks.), Owner 2 ; 

Mr. Thompson's Turbulent (list. ISlbsO/ 
Hayhue .. .,i .. ^ 

Also Ban : — ^^lonsoon (9st. 131bs.), Taxilla 
(Ost. :Ub».), and Mapleleaf (9st. lib.). 

Won by two and a lialf lengths, one diid a . 
liali‘l(‘ngt.Us. Time — 1 mms. 27 2'3Becs. 

Giant Bony Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Li(>nf.>Col. lioldc'ii'H and F. D* Soott’A > 
JiUdy Marehmint (lO.st. Tibs.), Di(^,jk' , . 1 - 

CoIoiK'l Smallwood’s Bonnie Blp|H<7Ht. ^ 
121b^.),BoBc .. .. ^ .. i\ 

Miijor J. Lee’s Little Eva (78t. Mbs., . ' 
carded 7bt. 51bs.), Jaffli 3 


Aho Ban ; — ^Maud (D.st. 5Ibs.}, and Maori 
King (7bt., carried 7st. lib.). 

Won by lialf a lejmth, three-quarter length. ' 
Time. — 1 nilu. x3 1-5 secs. 


STEEPLECHASING. 


Calcutta. I 

Indian Grand National, Distance 3 miles — 

H. H. the Matiaraja of Cooch Behar’s Larri- 
kin (list.), Sc'a.streain 1 

Messrs. Swan and Hilliard’s Footstt'ps 
. Foarle^ s (LUst. 2i)B.), Heron .. ..2 

. Mr. Pugh's Dytievor Park (lOst. dibs.), 

‘i, ^otk, •• •• •• ..3 

.Henderson's Gievaller (Ost. Olbs.), 

.; ■*.. 4 

VAMKTlaa i-rKnight's Itey (lOst. lllbs.), 

> ntadiohoc (lOst. 81bs. (fell), Arizona 

^rsisriii.’sw 1 


[ Won by three lengths ; fifty lengths 1 anVdq 
I lengths. Time. — fl mins. 1 4-5 secs. , 4 

I Grand Annual. Distaoee 2 miles— 

Mr. Edward’s Whippoorwill (lOst. Tibs,:)! 
Herou 


Mr. Walsh's Bodenham (lOst. 131bsl«>8eitt#^t« 
tream • , , 

Kr.' OocuIdiiM’ KniaUs Key (U,t. 

Ctarke • . . 

Atep to ^-aootitb n<di) obt. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


.|fcgtlOhftriii>londiipB.— 

7 2^ Bhtmldnx boat L. B. D<#iic, (6-411(0 A 
; V . (4-6). (6-3), (6-2). ^ ^ 

t ' • 

Jlen'B Doubles— 

L. S. Dc'auo and N. B. Deane boat N. F. 
r* Warden and A. W. Shallow. (6-4). (G-3), 

r (4-6). (6-2). 

‘t' / *■ 

^Ladies' Singles — 

> Mrs. MbloBWorth beat Mrs. Bc^rthond. (7-5). 
( 6 - 0 ). 

;-Hlzed Doubles — 

' Mrs. Mblfjsworth and L. S. I>ano boat Mrs. ! 
Kcays and Z. Shlniidzu. (G-3)f (8-0). | 

'Bombay Wostom India ChampJonsldps — | 

Men's Singles — Shimldzu b( at llanga Bao. • 

, I 

Doublos— England and Ch( otliani 
at Maoroji aii^uglu<‘or, (7-5). (8-»). 

r Mixed Doubles — ^Mts. Boynolds and Irwin 
boat Lady Tata and Bauga Bao. 

'Bimla Tonrnamont— 

V', 'Men's Singles — Crawford. 

"'-i .Lhdin* Singles — ]ilTs. Hoaiheote. 

; H^jjjgpoables— Kuuwar MuliaraJ SIflgh and 

BOxcS^DcmblcB — ^Mrs. Hutchoson and Captain 

:Delhi Tournament.— 

; Men's Singles — 


P. Smith beat Hai 
(6-4). 


Nagi, (6-0). (G-2), 


Men's Doubles-^ 

Smitli and Mant beat Moss and ITay. ( 6 - 4 ), 
(8-6), (0-4). 

Mixod Doubles — 

Captain and Mrs. Moss boat Captain Hay 
and Mrs. Leslie Joucs, (ti-3), (3-6), (0-t). 

Poonii Gymkhana Handicap Tournament — 

Ladies* Douhlos— Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. 
S‘;*nKor Li^athor. 

M(‘n'8 Doublos—Carr and Cbpoland. 

L.yios* SiTiglo.*^— Mrs. Tiinior (W. O.) 

Mixod Doubles — Copeland and Mrs. Lory. 

Daroda Toiirnnmt nt.— 

Mi'u's Singlos — 

Wjiglr bout Cliinmiilgand (6-4), (6-0). 

Mon's DoiiMos — 

Siiiubi-das and Mankoshardas boat Nar* 
and iUiurpiir Singlj, (.'J-0), (0-1), 

Mixod Doiiblos — 

Lady Tata and Baiiga Bao Ixat Mrs. Bow 
and Slcoin, (O-.'i), (0-4). 

G. I. P. By. Tournament — 

Mhi’s eing;'s-.T. Scott (ITarda) beat A. 
Goldney (liombay), (C-l). (C-4). 

Mcii'h DoiibloK — A. Goldnoy and E. Brown 
(liombay) boat Cordels and Evans (Binal 
((i-4), (0-i!). 

Mix. d Doiiblo. —J. •Scott jind Mrs. Pcanlon 
(Marda) Iwai Brown and Mrs. Owynoo 
(Uomljay), (.'.-7), (6-1). (C-3). ^ 

• 

Ck>nder Tournainoiit — 

Burn and GuiitK. r beat B, A. Waric and 
H. B. Dastoor. 


Jockey. 


, A^ Khan (Bomboy)— 

''Hornets' .... 

' ;; toitanians S. C. •• 

•Ht^lgjhton Cup (Calcutta)— 
|.,;^B. I. Association. Lucknow 

r Gup O^know)— 


j Asansol Institute 

. 1 goal 

•• Ifil, I Aga Khan Junior Cup (Bombay) — 

j Cathedral Hlgii School .. Igoal 

• 4 goals I St. Xavier's College •• •• 


FOOTBALL. 

« 

ig BflttSlicni M M goal 



M »• Nil. 


Murree Brewery Cup — , ■ ' 

Boyal SoBsex " A4t « 

Durham L. I • 


* f 

Y. M. (3. A. League (Bombay). Colalk -W / 
xiospital, * 
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Bombay Clip— 

(1) G. Bi-gbio. 

(2) II. I), liiiglanu uiid D. WalkvT. 
Nasik Cup — 

(1) B.WjiIkrr. 

(2) T. Bcgbip. ■ 

Handicap Foursomrs — 

(1) 13. 33. Ooonili', a?id T). Walk. r. 

(2) fl. Bcpbio and T Ik-yliif. 
Captain's Cup — 

(1) J. H. Ibrnlic. 

(2) W. y. 1). Fislu r. 

Allied Pairfi— 

(1) Mr. and Mrs. W. B. fJ. Smith. 

(2) Mr. and Mrs. W. Beid. 

Ofllcc rs* Compi thion — 

(1) Captain (I. Ihaudon. 

President's Cap — 

<1) P. Boyd. 

(2) C. JUrfflilo. 

Bangalore Tournament (Cnh ntta)— 


Bangalore (Jyiiikhaua . . . . d goaln 

2flth Light Cavji^ty 2 KfjaN 

Carmlohacl Cup (ralcn,tl«0~- 

Bi'liar Light Horse goal.s 

Surma Valley Light Horse .,2gn,'»ls 


GOLF. 

HASIK. 

1 

ILuidioap Cup — 

• (yr. C. S. C. HanKon. 

* (sj* E. B. (Swmbs. 

Silver Jfcedal— 

(1) I). Walkr r. 

Challenge Shield and Gold Medal— 

(1) G. Begbie. 

(2) T. Bi-gbie. 

Lidie^t' Ibindieap Gompi tition— 

(1) Mrs. Aitchison. 

(2) ]irrs. Dlixbury. 

Ikimbay Ranglo — 

! (1) Mrs* €»aird. 

I ('*) England. 

I Ijiidies’ Foursomes — 

(1) Mrs. A. V. Anderson and Mrs. .4itcbIson. 

(2) Mrs. Buird and Mrs. 13ngland. 
l.iulieh* Piilting Competition— 

I 0) Ml''. Aitohison. 

j (i) Mrs. Mould, 

i Siivei M.'daULttdies’)— 

! (1) Mrs. naiul. 

POLO. 

AJmere Tournament — 


Ajm«>re Gymkhana 2 goals 

Bhopal Lancers .. .. I goal 

j 3iruTO*e Brewers' Cup (BTindi)— 

I SOth Cav.a]rj' 4 goals 

: 4tli Cavalry ,..2 goals 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

tA annual report of the Indian Telegraph ' ntust obtain a licence. If the approval of tlio 
Department for 1915-10 states that the number ■ military authorities is required to what he 


of wireless stations in India and Burma hns in- 
creased from 0. in 1910-11 to 10 in 1015-10. 
The number of messagt's dealt with in the latter 
year by the nine coast stations was 8-‘L719. 

Licences to Offlcers^ — The Oovciument 
of India have decided that the granting of 
licences to military olHcers in respect of wlndessi 
telegraph apparatus used for experimental J 
purposes fthall be regulated by the fol- 
lowing genera] priuclples: (1) When an 
ofBoer conducts experiments In wireless tele- 
grainy In his official capacity at the expense 
of Qovemment no licence is required, but only 
excentive permission, which may be given so 
tar as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
bf the Diieotor-Geneial, Posts and Telegta]diB. 

(2) When aa officer oarrlos on experiments 
u n fflTSte IndMdusl at bis own expense* he 


proposes to do, he should obtain such approval ' 
before the Director-General, Posts and Tele*^' 
graphs, is approached. The licence will tb^^' 
be BubBDlttod by the Dlreotor-GeneraL POitll' 
and Ti‘legrapli8,for the sanction of the Oovetm; 
ment of India. ' 

(8) With reference to the above, nttentiC^->^. 
is drawn to the necessity for apr*^"" 
licences to own and use wlroless 
apparatus or InstaUations, 

otherwise. AppHcatlons for t 

be submltte^t&ou^ the Gblefof^f 
Staff and snll contain paitieDlani, 
the apparatus showing (c) system itl# 
to employ. (8) 4naxiraum range 
with apidfcsntfs own xeeeivfng i 
power (c]jarei|t..Bnd 
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Chronicle of the yehr idld. 

JANUABY. 


1st.— *Iiuliaii Kow Yrar Tfonoiirs lis# ^•Uiclly 
chHTActerisied by roco^nitlon ol' hpk udid work 
done by Princes and Projiles of India in eoii- 
uectlon with ' the w»ir. InereiiHcd ]i(>rm:iiieut 
HalntcK gmntod to flftci'ii ruling; J’rincps and 
Chiefs and increased personal saluties tosixfeeii. 
Among other ruling Princes and (’hiefs <»u whom 
vivrioiirt distinctions wen* beslowetl. of 

Hyderabad was granted the title ol “ llis 
JSsalted iligliness’* as hereditf^ry disliiielion, 
and Ihio of Cutidi given title ol Maiuirao as 
hereditary distinction. Otlier honours In- 
olTtdcd five K.C.IJ., six K.C’.l., eight C.S.I.. 
four K.C.1.13., tw’cuty-eigiit t'.J.i? and tiglu 
Knighthoods. * 

H. E. the Viceroy and JU. lloii. K. S, 
Afootagn, Seia-eliiry of Stai^* lor India, r<‘eei\ed 
,, at Government House, Jtomljay, d^-piitations 
from C(‘ntral Provinces and I.’H*rar regarding 
Sclicjne. ^ 

l^^d. — ^Vlw'roy and S*eretary ol' Stale Irit 
^omi)ay, former for Delhi und latUr on Ni^lt 
to Moliaraja of Gwulior. 

Maliaraja of Mysore opened ^iyson*- \rsikeiv 
Maiiway, wdiich brings Mysore CHy ijito more 
dlLtict communication w'itli Poona and Itoinlniy. 

fltli. — First Sunday In Xeur Year S|M>eial 
Xatercosaioti Senieea In eoniK'etion witli wai 
were on initiative of 11. 31. Kiiig*l*;«i|K>ror, 
held in )dax'4'K of W'orshiji of ail deiiomiiuitioii.s 
thioughoul India. 

- 7th. — ^Railway rouferenee Assoriarloii met in 

Simla under presideiiey of Sir Kobett Jliglu t. 
who, in presidential addiess speidally referred 
' to organisation ot ralhray.s to nu'et exigencies 
q£ war conditions. 


8th.“Tiifonnal ineeling in Semuits of Jj»dia 
Soedely Home, Kombay, under chairinanshlp 
of Jagiulgurii Siiri Slmnkaraeharya of Karvir, 
to e*>neei iiieasiiies tor organiHation of Indian 
Aeadeiiiy on lines ol Fien(‘li and Jlritiali Aca- 
demies. 

0th. — 1.1 ian .‘^eieiiee f'ongress meeting iu 
Delhi, over riOM deh'gates juiseJit. 

J.Ml#.— II. K, Hie Governor ot UomlMiyiiU't rc- 
prevriitatixe eitizeiis ot City to discuss high 
prices and exoibltant tioiise lents. witii a view 
to reiiietly growing fliiiieiilties caused by tliem, 
and annouiK'eiJ that Go\eriMiient proiio^red to 
apjionit Controller and iioii-olheial coiiiinilteoB 
to di al with tin in. 

2t>th. — General Sir Heaiiehamp Dulf, ex-C'oiii- 
maiidei-in-(1iiel in India, toniid dead In lK‘d in 
Dnidon eliPi. Ihrougl) (iis coroner's jury 
siib.eqiientl.N luniid) aecideiital uverduze 
\eional. 

zi.'dii. — Coiinl llerl ling. German JiniH'rialCImti- 
e>']}or. uddi’es-sing Itejehsiag. said Gt*rmuii 
military iMi'.iiion was never so lavourable and 
rej«*eted Itrilisli Pn-min's and Ainerituin Presi- 
dent staleineiits ol p4-ace lei ms. 

;ii)tli. — dturlfi' •>[ ffulht ICvtraordlnary pu- 
blished jtiih s innb i Didenee oL Jnefia Aet for 
mainteiianee ol ■'iij>|>iy ol eominodities In general 
iHe. • 

Jte)M>rt ol Piiblle NViwKs Deimrfcment 
Keoigaiiisalion (‘omiiiit^ei* (IhlO) published 
ill Heliii. Jti'tmit speciall.v reeoiiimeuded 
uradiial traiisli'i ot IcK-aJ W'Oi'ks to local 
ttovei msi'iit, and engagement of private 

eiiteiiai**' loi exeiiition ol jiublic works. 


FEBRUARY. 


■.4th. — Obituary ; Dowager roUnf«.ss of Alayo, 
Widow ol former Viceroy ot InUiu, 

‘"'Mjoid S>x|Gnham, ex-Govcnior of Hoiuliay, 
LOfltiltrlbuted artirics to' Times on li>clro-electrii: 
I ddtehtialltieg in India and di* dared pvispects 
nmd out by Tata Sons & Co.'s inagnlflccnt 
' Koyjia Blver Scheme to be liiiiiiense. 

'^fith.— Imperial Legislative. Council, l>,*lhi, 
^w^eioy prcaidiog. Dls Ihccelbuiey sjiokc ut 
Jen^h on India's eoiitribution,s to the 
War lukd on administrative alfairs. lion. Sir 
. MlJUam Mcy«T» Member for Finance, hit rodiiet d 
Xhi^Haiic-'Luc Ad; Amendment Bill, whieh reea.sts 
tv of 1886 with view to iinifhovemcnt of 
Bill was referwd fo Select 
Snematogvapbs Bill introdneed 

to Select Committee.— Iiidfaii 

'Aot Amendinoiit Bill Introdutid.— 

~ r'RoU' Xlr. Sarma icomineuding 
orcutf ou language 



iKi'<is as pre.liniiuary to constitutiuiuil refoi'lua 
rejeeled. 

Sill. — Jloyal Proelamatioii in Delhi establi- 
sliing brunch ol Jloyul Mint in Bombay lor 
imrjiose oi coining gold eoiuH. 

IStli — Government of Bomliuy announced 
.apiioiiiliueiit ot Coutroller oi Prices in City of 
ifombay, to be assisted iiy CkjjninittA'es and 
.Assistant. (Amt rollers. 

loth. — rmperial Ta'gidaliNe Conneii, Dilhi, 
Hon. Sir George Lowndes presiding.” -Usury Bill 
fittrodiieed and lelerred to Select Committee.— 
Jiidiaii Coinage Aet Ainendnieiit Bill, |)ro^idihg 
for suhstitutiou ol nickel two-^iima pieee fm^ 
silver two-anna ]iii‘Ci> at preaent current, In- 
troduced. — Bill to levy a CVss on lndigr> ear))r>rtcd 
tniin British India (tor tlic piiriMMi^s of raising 
funds to assist indigo industry) tiitruducctlU*- 
Jfou-ulUcittl resulullous* ^ , 
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' ^ ^ta^Bombay Government pubUshcd Bill to 27 th.— Imitcrial Leglalative 

restnOT Increase of rents of dwelling houses Hon. Sir George Lowndes nrcsldfng^rf^U ^ 
and busincas' premises in the Presidency. amend Indian forests Acti emaH^l^tAs 

_ ^ . and passed.— Bill to enable Bombay ffovennwt^' 

Ml^pbltnary : ISarl of Brassey, father of to appoint Assistant llcsldent rad Addttfaaab' 
lady Willingdon,*Mlfe of Governor of Bombay. spsBlons Judge at Aden passed.— Non-OS^) • 
- Sgh.— Hon. Sir Irbrahim Bahimioola, Kt., f/^soWtons. , 

uLE., garrtt.ed Member of the Executive 28tn. — ^Imperial Legislative Oonmcll>^AriilH'J 

Ooondl of Governor of Bombay. 1 official re^^olutlonB. 


MARCH. 


let.— Imperial licgislai ivo Council. Delhi, 
'’■^Oeroy presiding. — ^Jlou. Sir W. Meyi*!-, reading 
ms financial HtiiteiTieiil , showed lluit revenue 
position excellent, reeei pis iroin railM-ays hav- 
ing bnuki'ii re,(X)rd and far exceeded estimates. 
BevlMod eHtiinutc ior 1017-18 showed Kun»his 
of £8 millions j Imperial surplus being i.r>‘8 
nulllons. Estimate lor 1018-10 showed leveniie 
surplus £2.U inillioiih, but 8irW. said, (ioxem- 
meiit would need every penny ol‘ tliis and more 
if possible to meet way^ and iiieiins diiliciilties 
and there could be no rediiction ol taxation 
while war conditions lasted. 

6th. — ^Inipeiial Leglslativ<> Connell.— Indian 
Army Act Amendment Hill, bringing \arious 
. discijpliriaiy provisions up to date, introduced 
/ and rof erred to SehM.l. C'ommiltec. — Indiaii 
' Goinage Act Ainejidinmit Bill ])ass<'d.— Aden 
«J-QrimJaal Justice Bill passed.- Cimiuatogniphs 
:^‘«11 passed. — Nou -official resol ut ions. 

i 8th, ftth, I2tli. — liniK'rUil Legislative Councii: 
Budget discussion. t 

IStli,— BondHiy Legislative Councii, Bombav', 
Goveraor presiding.— Eimineial stateiinvits Jor 
1918«18 presented by lion. Mr. Carmichael, 
who pointed out financial situation w.hs extre- 
mely satisfactory, csiJeciallyasri'goi'ds its rao'^t 
ma^d feature, namely, rapid iijcrea.se bliowii 
la pFOVlncial revenues. 

Impcxla] Legislative Council. — ^Bill to control 
witlidrawal of capital from money market by 
oompauioB introduced by Fimmce Sleiiiber aud 
BUI to afford special protection in respect of 
civil and roveuiie litigation of liidiau Soldiers 
servlug under war uomlitions by iiome Mem- 
ber.— Non-official resolutions. 

14th. — Bombay Legislative Conncl]: Budget 
discussloii. 

ImiJcrlal 'Legislative Council. — Income-Tax 
Anteudiueiit Bill passed. 

15th.— Bombay Li'gisIatlVeCouuQil.— Bimt. Bill 
Introduced and referred to Select Committee. 

1^.— Imperial Legislative Council.— Bill to 
amend i.D.F. Act, 1U17, aiming at expansion 
« of th^ forces, introduced aud passed,— Nou- 
; 0(9^ lesolttGoiuS. 


loth — ^Imperial Lcgislativo Council.— dndiaii '' 
Soldiers Litigation Bill passed.— Non-uffidal ' 
resolutions. 

21 8t. — Bombay LcglKlative Council.— Bill , 

flirt lier to amend Bombay Medical Act Intzoduc- 
I ed and ref erred to Select Committee.— BUI to de* ‘ 
clan* law In force in territory ceded for purges ‘ 
of B. B. it C. I. Bail way in Baxoda State Intro-. *• 
tlneed uiul ]>aHsed ttirough all stages.— Non- , 
official resolutions. i, ^ 

2‘2nd.— Bombay Legislative Councils— Non v.^ 
oibeial resolutions. 

, ■ i 

Imperial Legislative Connell/— Usury Bill . 
:iiut Bill to control withdrawal (d capital 
from money markei passed.— Council adjourned 
nine die* ^ 

Vicerrxv, in pri'seuce of members of ImpejlBl 
Tiegislutlvi' Council, unveiled Memorlid Bust of 
lute Bon. Mr. G. K. Goktiale in mahfvntrance . 
to Ounncll Chamber. 

'I 

23Td.-— Obituary : Sir Jdm Anderson, Governor 
ol Ceylon, in Colouilio. 

24th.— Bombay Legislative Coimcll.-^Bctit > 

! BilJi>assed. . ' 

1 • 

! Correspondence between In^Jm and HODfe'-'' 

I Govf;rnments regording Indiah ^bour Emifm-'".' 

I tion to more distant Crown Colonies published 
I in Dellii, general import being approval'-^ 

I given to proijosals to afford means to enaUo- i 
I Indian labourers to migrate into Coldnlos wiint^y< 

' iiig them while eliminating as far as po^tm'v 
unsatisfactoiy features -nitheito asftociatdd-^ 
with einegratiou of this kind. . ' 

25tii.— Animal 3feeting Bombay Ctii^berv^!^ 
Commerce, Bon. Mr. M. N. Hogg addEmidiifgf^'' 
Cliumber on commercial and ffnaudiG aflMna'^' 
us retiring rn'sident. 

26tb. — British forces having dofeatsfdL A 

Army at Hamadiuh, on Eupl]i»tea> /xeMbMv 
galahiych, on Aleppo Boad, \t. 

28th.— Tnrlm defeated and five ibmad^ 


Roners and great ^ 
captured at bBa^ 
victory finally steq^ 
advance down Em 
I British fovoiBfi.&i 1 

. ^ i',, K,}, 


itlties of giin84 
Bdr. 49n EW 
tuff a^nlldiO 
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APBIL. 


. : Prime Minthtcr cablod^to Viceroy Keying, 

* fK I have uo doubts tlwt India will add to 

. Ihe lailrele itehas already won and will ec|iilp 
itjmlf on on even greater scale tliaii at ^srcKcftt, 
which bulwark largi'ly save Asia fr^i tUc 
of <»]>reBsion and dieordor whidi it is the 
of the enemy to achieve.*’ * 

’V dth.— Hon. Sir W. Meyer opened Tata Indiis- 
. trial Bank, B^bay. 

, Ifljth, — ^Hrst Bombay Co-operative Conference | 
Opcttedyiindcr chairmanship of lion. 2dr. Lallii - 1 
Ito^fiamaldan, G.I.E. ' 


courage In meeting the new economic condl* 
tions arising. 

27tii.— SiH'i-ial War Conference opetH'd In 
Delhi. ViwToy presided and reJul stirring ex- 
horUdion from II. M. King-lSmperor. Two 
comniittc'es, on Man-power and on llusoutcvSy 
respectively, aj)pointed. 

SOth. — W.nr Conference, Delhi. Besolntions 
exprew^ing India’s loyal response to His Majes- 
ty’s Message adopted ; also resolutions recom- 
mending Governnieiit of India to adopt recom* 
mendations by sub-eonimittces on Man-power 
and Hives. 


, fjord Lomlngton, former Govryiinr of Bnmlsny, , nwh.— (iowrnor hiiil round.'it.ion Stone of 
' addroBsliig Society of Arts, referred to tr<iiieii-( Seamen ’s Institute (Missions to Seamen) 
• 'doliB supplies of water for factory jxiwer in jin l^mltav. paying lioinage to noble bravery 
'pdhthem part of Bombay l*re‘>ideney and ; witli wliieh nieiruntile marine had kept sea 
-suggested that Government slicnfid irniUe tom- eoniimini'‘ation<> going during Wtar and appealing 
|>Jate sUTwy of these and otln t sefin*es. villi ' t(» ppople to siib**erilK* timds to wake new In- 
View to their converHion for mechanical jsiiijHisrs. -ititiiic a worthy irilmte from Bomimy. 

■ ; ; Statriin-nt by ('oinmittei* showed over two 

'26th. — Annual Meeting of Bombay Mil lowiiers* lakhs already snbserll>ed and Ks. 5 lakhs re- 
'~«iMsoelatlon. Hon. Sir Dinsha Waciia. Pre^i- ' (piiifil to eomidete scheme and allow one laLh 
-Mdcnt, reviewing outlook, urged pnideiicc and' 101 endowment. 


MAY. 


» 2nd. — Government of India issiu d press 
'’ODminmilquc on i<>commeiidatioiis of reeent 
- War Conference cxjdainlng re(|iiirerinntH in 
.^nnectlon with war and in particiilur slmwlng 
thst half a million recruits W(>re reejuin'd ioi 
\liidian Army. 

loth. — Government notified Hint in tirder to 
Kdve iwtical etfects to recominejidations oi 
' X^lhl Ww Conference tliey ])ropos«-d to eoii- 
^Stltutc' Transports and T'otxl^tiitVs Jtoard, 
^mmunlcationa Board, Ein))lo>niu nt and 
Labour Board, and Publicity Board, at Hcad- 
quarters of tlie Government ot India, to eo- 
'mlnoto and expt'dite elTorts and secure co- 
, djpomtion of non-official rommunity. 

vi^-iath.— -In appreciation^ Lady Wlllingdon’s 
sendees in several matters of public utility 


and bv-nevolence, and rs])eelally in the cause 
ol anirlioiafion and ol progress of Indian 
B'omuidiomI , Maliaraiii ot B]ia\nagnr announced 
inangmation ot selK'Hie fui iierpctuatimi of lAdy 
Wiliiiigdon’s name among Indlnu Biates and 
Diirluirs, a hind to wliieh initial eontributions 
anionntmg to IN. 0 hiklis already I>cen paid 
being inaugurated for tle^ )>uri)Ose. 

2'ltii.— (•’overiiiniiil of India issiK cl long re- 
solution Iridiratingmaiine] in whlrh they desiied 
piogiess to lie made along road ol local aelf- 
govfinmeiit. Ibsolntioii recDnimeiided In 
INirtieiflar siibstiintial inerea'-'e of elected iPem- 
>>er.s ill Miiiiicljialities and Itural Boards, repre- 
sentation of minorities by nominations and 
securing of oiliciul eXTa*rlence by noPiination 
of officials without jiowor of voting. 


«UNE. 


;; — ^His Majesty’s Birthday Honours li«1 

' '{led In Simla, announced grant ol two G.C.S.I. 

i E. Lord Bentiond, Madras, and II. E. I.ord 
^ liUhgdon, Bombay), two K.C.S.I., s#x C.S.I , 
G.O.I.E., four K.O.I.E., 42 C.l.E., eigiit 
j'iOib^thoodB, and numerous honours of lesser 
?l3sgme^ 

» Second Indian War Loan, representing 
of India’s £100 mflllon contribution to 
Government for carrying on war, 
first day’s BUbscrlptioDs amounting to 

^Provlndal War Oopference at 
nbay. Governor presiding. War 
L ap^nted. 

b BubUe Meeting In Bombay Town 
iemeut of BUbspriptioiie to 



* H. 11. Sir .Tames Meston, IT. H. Maharaja of 
Patiala, and lion. Sir R. F. Sinha, repn^sintlng 
India, eonlialJy welcomed by their eolleagues 
at ois ning session of Imperial War Cabinet. 

cases of ’’Spanish Influenea^ 
to occur in India reported in Bombay, disease 
having arrived in Govt, transpe^ from Suez. 

21st. — Government of India announced deci- 
sion of H. M. King-Emperor to grant number (d 
Huiistuntlve King’s (.'oinmissioiis in Indian 
Anny to selected Indian officers who have 
specially distinguished tin mf elves in war; also 
a certain number conferring honorary tanka 
in Indian Army to certain other Indian offloehi 
w'ho have rendered distinguished services and 
certain furtlier number ol temporary substan- 
tive King’s ComroisslonH in Indian Aipiy to., 
selected candIdateB nominated partly - lipm 
Oni Wfe mi pwtly frwn Atihyf 
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IbshwI from lk»m1iay Mint, goid ) Rtitutp Cotton Control CommlttiK* for oonttof 

mohurfl of valne of lift. 15, thcMo being Intended ; ling Bomlniy eottou trade, 

fnifll demand for gold (joins in India nniil newly ’ 

‘HtiibliHlicd branch cd Jloyal Mint foi coining 2Ath. — ^Bombay Cilovcrnnient, in rosolntloii' 

HOvendgiiH and ha It -sovereigns in 1k)inl;ay reviewing progress oi co-oixTatlve credit movi- ' 

colnea into operal ion. iiieut in l*resideney (iiiring l/»irrl7, tthowed 

AimounoediuSImia lhat lionilKivt.'overiimeiif tluiti reniaikalde advance waa made during 
uiiUioriscd i>nd« i' Betiiice ot Jiidia A(‘t to con- rt iial |"year. 


JULY. 


4t.b. — Obituary: — Midiomed V, Sultrni of 
Turkey. 

Hth. — ^K(*i>ort of Tiulian ('ini'll lliii inhal Ib-ronn 
pngjosaii by Vie» mv and S, cn t a r \ (ii St.de 
isHiiod, main pr(»\i--ioii>' heing Inr (I) eiviiplett 
TKipnlar control in loe 1 1 ImuIm'- . niid liinr larg- 
est ftOKSible iiidepi iidcnec hoiii ont-i<li> i‘oidrol* 
(ii) early stei^ Ictwaitls progiessisi* n a lied ion 
of r(‘sponsiLil(‘ goxfiunn nl in I’roMiiete: (:*>) 
enlargement of liii|Hrii)) iicirishdixe (‘oiineil 
and iiKTcased oppml iinilics o) iulhiineinc 
Oov(‘inmen1 ; (11 irlavalion ot eoidioltit l*.ii- 
] lament, and .S<‘crelarv o» siale o\i r (inxriiiiix-nt 
of India and Croxinei.il g(*^eMl 1 ln•|| 1 ^. i»K> 
tingnislu'd (Uithors ot tin- Jh puii tlni- miiii- 
- inarised their propocil.s- “Wha* xve liaxe dnin 
is toalford'Tndiaim a lair ^haie in Mu- gosernini id 
of thix entire eoiiidrv, while pioxidiiig in ilw 
lirovinces the means tnrtin ni (oatt iin the sl.au.* 
Of re.'tixmsihle gi veninn id . to whieh llie heein- 
nliig of resiMnisIliilt.x tor the <:o\( riiiiieid o' 
India it«teil must lie the .senin K** 

lOt-U. — T'fiiinerons viexv's of non-oMieia I Indians 
.published highly iavouvidde to Keloi m.s iteporl. 

• Idtll. — Reiiort pnhlMi.Ml in India of .hid Hal 
4 Ooiriinittee pn*sid(»] (YM I 1\V Mr. .In-tiee Itowlati 

King's lleneh, appointed to inxe'.tigate natiiie 
Olid extent of erimlnah-onsiiiraeies in enuneetion 
with revo]ntloiiar:i' iniiM nieiits in India and 
to advise in regnrd to leaMation. The rtport 
extending to over l.^d iiiinied looNe^ip jHiges 


pins annexures, rontainod atnaxing story of 
‘-••dition and eonspirncy largely fo.st«r(>d and 
liii.'uKvd by (•ennaiis. with view to cauelng 
uprising in India. Tlie (^Tiiniittec< mad« 
el‘ilN)ifdw reroiinnendatioiiH for HiK'Cial legiH> 
latioii (d Imth .‘inergi-ney and permanent elinrae- 
tir. 

2r>th.— Prominent moderate imlitical leadera 
of Vtoiohay K^sued imjiorisiiit memomndum on 
deform idelieme. d(‘e1ai-iiig that it represented 
“real and snhstaidlal lUeaHiire of reform, 
init ri‘Coiiinieiidiiig Xtirions amendments in 
details. *’ 

201 li.— hoinbay I.(> 2 i«tlative Council. Poona.— • 
K*exis<‘d riiidget Stateiiieiit. 1018-10. presented. — 
Second nadiiig of HID- to amend Bombay 
Medical Act, 1012. ptissiHl. — Hill to disqiiallty 
eertairi aliens Ipoin being members of or voting 
at eb'ctions to certain local bodies in Bomtoy. 
ITesideiiey. iidrcxUieed and ixi&sed. — Bil} further 
to amend Itomlwiy District Police Act Intro- 
diici'd .iiid rid'erriMl to Sele(*t Committee. 

.*M)Di.— Homiiny begislath c (Yaiiicil . Poona.— 
TtoinUay llenl Hill reiid first time and referred 
to S'*4t‘*t Committee.— Non-«ffleiai resolutions, . 

01st. — Bombay liCgislntive C’oiiitgil.— Kon- 
, oflicial resolutions, most imiYortant l>eing ono ’ 
protesting against the Governiiient'B exodus 
to Malmblc'shwar twice a year, this rcaolntion ■ 
l>eing defeated by 24 votes to 15 after lengthy 
disens.>iioii. 


AUGUST. 


lat. — ^BomlHiy TiCgislotlve Council.— Kon-ofli- 
clal reHolntions. 

Numerous prominent re]»resentativo members 
of liac.kwiird class(>s in Homlxiy Presidcid'.x 
Issued memoraiidiiin on ib'form Si heme, miriii'g 
special view-point of bnekward classes and in 
particular demanding coinmuiial re]iresentatloii 
for them in new legislatures. 


Session of Indian Notional CV>ngre.ss and being , 
hdlowed by similar memorandum hy Mb^rati^ ' 
of Bi'iigal headed by Hon. Mr. Surendj^aih 
liunerjee. ^ 

25th. — Oovernment of India announced ap-/ 
fioiiitment of Cotton Cloth Controller to de*l" 
with TA'oblem of liigh prices of cotton clot}]F-. 
throughout India. 


2nd.— Bomltiy In^glslative Council: Xon-oHicia] 
resolutions, .v 

4tll. — It living Sunday and fourth aimiwrsnry 
of Oreat Britain’s entry Into tin* war, sis-cial 
supplications for victory of Alifes were oireied 
in all places of worsliips througliout India. 

I, ^th.— -Announced tliM- All-India Conference 

of AEnderate l<arty would be held in nenr Attire 
for pqniaKe of exiircBsing acceptance and general 
siijEUYort of Montagu-Cheliusford Keionii Scheme, 
'bis announei-nuMit loilowing anotlieT bv Airs, 
s.int and her followers .summoning Sjieeial 


29th. — ^Special Session of Indian NatlonAl,': 
Congress opened in Bombay under prc'sldpjicy .- 
of Mr. Hasan Imam, who delivered hij^ly' 
(Titical address on reform proposals. 

30tb-31st. — ^National Congress . In Bombiy 
passed various resolutions ciltlplsli9v3doiit4i(^*. 
(Thelmsfoid teform proposals. ' I '• 

31st.— ]£xtraordinary Session of ' ^Mndla . 
Moslem Jieagne In Bombay unde] 

(if llaia of Mabmudaliod. who deMt?. 

igeumdly ciiDcal of Reform vS •?? 
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SEPTEMBER. 


, lat— Alosiltm Id'aguo Sossion r^outlnnod In 
Bumliay. First rcsoliiUou .iNiKsed declan'il 
nlo^t ioyal homage of All-India >loft1em League 
ttp It. M. Ktitf Emperor and otlicra critioibcd 
' Jlcform Scheme. * ^ 

ith. — ^Imperial Logislntive Qpiiiicil, S^ula.-*- 
Vlceroy delivered long introductory speech. — 
Finance Minister introduced Provlhcifll i?ol- 
flection of Taxes Bill, Paper Cnrrenry Bill and 
, Gold Mohur BlU.—fTon. Sir Gooi'ge Barnes 
Introduced Non-Ferrous Afetais Bill. Provincial 
' Insolvency Bill and Bill to take Powers to 
Provide for Cheap Supply of Cotton Cloth for 
Poorer Classes. 

fith. — ^Imperial Ttogislntlve Coiiiu’il. — TTon. 5ir 
George Biirnes Introduced Eie<iny Trading 
, Gnlcrs (ValidntioiO Bill.— lion. Mr. Patel 
intro4uced Hindu lnto^-c•a^to Alarriage Bill. 

fltH. — ^Imnerlnl Tipgislativc Council — T ion. Mr. , 
Snrendranath Banerjec moved# n -^ohitinn , 
thanking Viceroy and Soerctary oi, state lor 
reform proimsnls and re<Tnnnii iiding (Iii hi a*- 
j^uino effort and delinite advance towards . 
Shgresslve realisation of rc^.poii'^ihlc sell- 
, .jovernment for India, and rceninmt iiding ; 

nipliolntmeiit of Ccguinlttee to coiiiiMcr retoriu 
^e|iort and make recoiiimeiidatloii.s. l)i.seiis- 
%lon continued all day. 

7th. — ^Tmperjal Tjeglslatlve Counoil.— T)lseu... 
sion resumed 011 BeforniHrcsnluflon. which was 
divided into tu'o inirts. On divisions being 
taken first part was carried ))y 40 voti's agaiii.st 
two, and second part by 48 votes agaiii.it 2. 

Obituary: — Sir Katan Tata, Kt., of Bonilwy. 

flth. — Traperlal Iiegislative Council#- Tl on. Sir 
"W. Mi^'er moved, “that tliis 0nuii(;i1rt>ef)j;riilseh 
that the prolongation of tlic war jiiMifies fndia's 
taking a larger share than .sIk^ does at present 
in respect of the (*ost of the military forces 
raised or to be raised in this eoiintfy.” He 
outlined financial programme to meet special 
maasures just taken in fndin in connect ion with 
further continuance of war and shmvect tluit 
further mouey contrlhufjflu of inillions l)y 
India to cost of uar wolTC invoh e new taxation 
^ which was to take foim of lixcess Profit Thx 
' next year. Debate continued all day. 

10th. — ^Imperial Lcglslarive Council. A a ft er 
furtherlcngtiiy debate Fiiianee Meinh<T*M inoliou 
regarding additional llnaneini coni libut ion to 
cost of war was adopted subject to .sliglif ameiid- 
picut. 

llth.— Imperial liegi-slntive Couifcil.— Indian 
paper Currency Act Amendment Bill, Gold 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill, and Enemv 
Trading ' Orders (Validating) Bill passed. — Bill 
to amend Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences. 
Act of 1017 and Bill to amend I. D. F. Act of ' 
1917, and Indian Companies (Foreign Trades) 
Bill Introduced.— Cotton Cloth Bill referred 
to Select Committee, Non'OlfIcial resolutions. 

■ IfitlL—^Text of Memorandum by Sir Naraycn 
. ■Ohatadavarkar Kt., ex-Judge of Bomimy Hlah 
Csntttjmd Mr. Jnatico B. 0. Benchcroft. Cal- 
([lourt, Togaiding intennm iits under 


Defence of India Act of Government of Bengal 
i.ssiied. showing that of SOii easej, examined by 
the CommissiotuTs, ihty had in only six casea 
found fliat there were in their opinion insiiffi- 
eiriit grounds tor iNdieving that pjwties eoncemed 
had noted in manner prejudie.ini to public safety 
on the defence oi British India. 

18th.— Imperial liOgislative Council, Simla.— 
Provisional Colleetlon of Taxe.H Bill. Non- 
Fcrron«« Metals and .Afetallic Ores Bill and Iiulian 
Armies* (Snspension of Seiiiimees) Bill ijaBM*cl.— 
The I. 1). F. Aet Anu ndineiil Bill anil Tiroiize 
I Coin Bill iiitrodui ed. 

lOfli.- -ImpiTial Li gi^lal :Ye Connell.— Xon* 
oflie^u I rooliiMoiis. 

IJotli — “rndia D.iv” in Iioiulon. object Wing 
to r.iise i:.>i).000 io provide lints and clubs 
loi Indian I’roops "as a small token of tile 
Cilv*s appieiiiition of lln miignificeiit loyalty 
oi India and ibe <pl<-ndi(i fighting qualities 
of lii-i son*,, ot wiioiii I Londoners have every 
rigid lo l»e piiinil and gratciel.*' 

2:Ind. — Bombay r.< gislatlve (buneil. — Govern* 
nn nt explaiin d nna-nn^s takm to meet short- 
.ige oi lood grains vei-nlling from fallun> of 
moii^iMMi. The Mon. .Mr. I'lirsiiotamdaBS 
TIiaknidiK inoMiI a resolution reeoininendliig 
Goxerninent or Bombay to uiw friipcrlal 
Govci'iimeid to take or aiitliorisespi'Clnlineasurea 
■to meet j>nn rgeiiey earned by failure of rains, 

1 and alter eoii'-lderalde and iavoiirabic didMito 
jrisrdntlon was uininiiiiously eairied. — Bills 
j iurtln r to amend Boinimy Divtrlct Police Act, 
j and (*ify of Bomlmy Miiideipal Aet, passed. 

I 2:lrd.— Imperial Legislntivi* Council.— Kon*. 

I ollieiai resolutions. • 

; 24fh.— Bomkiy Lueiftl.dive Connell.— Bent 

I Bill di.seiused. 

Tn^jeiini Li gi^latlve Council, Simla,— Noik* ■ 
oilieial resolution.'^. 

2.''>th. — Bomliav JiPglsIntive Council.— Bent Bt * 

' Iiasscd. — Noii-otririul resolut ions. 

Imperial Legislative Council.— Besolutfon 
moved l»y Hon. Afr. Shaft to convey thuiks 
■ and eongral Illations of (buncillo Allied Armies 
' for their recent, vietories on \Ve.stem Fnmt, 

' waniily se.pjK)rt.ed and carried amidst cheers, 
all Members rising. 

! 2ntli.— Imperial Wgislativc Connell. —Indian 
I Companies’ (Foreign Interest) Bill, Indian 
I Defence Force (Foreign Ser^*iee) Bill, Bronze 
' Coins* (Le gal Tender) Bill .and Indiistrlol CJoni- 
I pulsion Bill passed.— Commander-Jn-Chief in- 
Itrodiiccd Industrial Compulsion Bill, a measure 
giving Government power to enforce services 
of i-xpert-K in various indiistncs for use In muni- 
tion -rnakiiig. 

27th.— Despatch from Lieut, -GeneraK Sir W. 
ALirshall, Commanding in MeKopotamla, <^e« 
viewing oTsTAtions on that front from let 
Getober 1917 till 3lst March lOi.8, published 
ill Simla. 
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Chronidt 0/ the ym 19x8. 


OCTOBER. 


' '"f 

• \ ' -.''S ' 


^ . 7t1i. — Public Holiday throiighont Tndla for 
-colebratlofi of h-mit victorir-s of d ,ATinJr>! 
, In fMirticillar dofrnt of flo\v<T ol 1'iiikish Annifo 
'in PaloBtlfir with loHs of f>2,000 priHourri- and 
'all tliidr artillery, llir Imaging in ol llu* Ibilgu* 
rrlan Front'' in Marcdonm and siilisi 
'-.auicoiufitional hiimndni ol Piiilgaria. and the 
^anccuKBlon ol victurh-s on Wsbiii Pionl. villi 


captnrc of 260»460 Grmnn prlscmen and 
UcrmaD guns. - ■ ' \ 

SlBt.r'llratlis cansrd by Influcnn in Hoiabay 
during .Soldi tnlK-r and OrtobiT when riJMcmto 
r^aohoA Ita liiaboat limit , reach* d total , 
ii]iproximnt.f ]y liftern thoinand. , Hpidiplo 
by now apread througliovt India. 


NOVEMBER. 


iBt.— All-Indin Mmlc ndo*-' roiiforfTie( hi Horn- 
'.bay. Hon. Sir 1). iO. \V:ii‘Iia :id(lr(.^s j 

aa Ohairmnn of Here pi ion Coiniiiilti-C JUKI JAmi. | 
Mr. Hilroiidrniiath JijuiMjii- diJi\(itd Vit-si- J 
dentJal nddrr^^. to llic sin jiKcr^ uhiiig 3b tonn 
j^otrie wniin -^iippoil. '•iiliji i i to rrili(iHtii ot 
dotAilH. roiil'i rriK'i' eoiit unit'd Ivo diix^. j 

7th. — Roiiibay T.rgi'^ljdJw (Vninfil.— llis* 

Won movi’d by lion. Mr. J*. A. hi-sai n'»'<iiiiiiU' 

'Juk Oov<Tiimotii to take «-:irly hlep^ to anit 
Olty ol itomlmy Miiiiinpiil Art so jm to cim 
women In lieeonif Mtnilicir ot toi|ifiijU 
c^ied by IK to 1:!.— Nnn-ollieiMl ri vniutioie 

’ Kth.—Homliay bcglHljdivi' Conneil — Von-olTi- 
clal roHolntioiis. 

tMli — W’llllnin II. l-'nipi'i-or ol Ciiiuniiy. 
,'aigiied letler ol nlKliejilion at riennau Iliad* 
.;.UtinrterM. 

V* lull. — German l)eligale*« al Flrld-Mar<«bal 
^'Olnilch*H llendiiiiarterM in riaiiee signed Aitiiisliei 
11^ -^mnditioiis dieliited liy Alliid ('oininanders, 
nmoiinllrig to inieondilional .viiiieiidi r. 
7’’.l&ati 111 ii'B cesM'd . * 


P-ii-d.— Cricket, match in Hombay between 
England team rnpialned by H. £. Itord 'V7illlng=> 
don nnd nil Indid team captiiincd by H. H. the 
lUaliarniali of PntJnla. in aid of Bombay Preal- 
d( iic-y Famine Bi'lief ]«'und, ended In a dnnr. 

Tlie main prAvlniono of the proposed Ezoess 
ProlU. Tax \i'ere piiblialied. 

VariniiH entertainments fn ceJetn'Rtion of . 
^iirniiig of the Armistice were held In Bombay. j 
itM’liidins dinners to sailors and soldiers and^ 
iiilerlaliiinr nt to men on the Oval. 

— Til'* Armistice was Mnlelimted through- ’ 
mil liidiu. In ItoiiilMiy a naval and military 
prriecs^inn )in>4sed throiish the main roads of 
till City, amid enthusiapilc acclamations.^ 

PKlli.— TI. V. llie Viceroy invested tlm Mahn^ 
r.'ijah of Bharatpiir with ihi* powers of a Buling 
Cliiit. 

l?'*th. — TT, B. tile Oovemor of Bombay npe* '- 
•>idi‘d o\er n public meeting at which resolutions 
\\» re for taking ineamin's to relieve dis- 

tress I'aiNed by the hdlnru of mins lil tho 
Preside) I ey. 


DECEMBER. 


Ay 1st.— The Beforms Cninmittee ret timed to 
Ihilhi after visiting Paltiaand l.oelmow, where 
Wiey considered the prnio^iiN relaMnc to Behar 
' and Orissa and the I niied Provinei s. 

' 2nd. — ^Tlte Indian Kailway Conference 

\ assembled at T)i‘lhi.’ 

The first hatch of re.lurneil' Knt prisoners of 
war arrlvwl in Bomhay. 

4th.— Tlio .Todhpnr Council of Begency was 

open<^. 

/ 5th. — lAdy Willlnffdon received a farewell 

nn'sentaiioii Ironi the indies of the Bombay 
^Presldimcy. 

7th.— Ixjrd TVUlingdou opened n sanitorinin 
^ for the treatment of porsotis suffering from 
' tuberrnlosis, at Pnrel, I^inbiiy. 

r 'rbeir^Excellrnelps the Oovemor of Bombay 
, and Lady Willingdon held a farewell reci'ption 
at Government House, IRomisiy, at w'hieh over 
* ^i0Q(^)M'Opie were lu’esent. 


t'tii'-Tlie Bombay |pT/cglslative Cooncil met 
at fhe SeiTJ'tariut, Bomlnyt II. E. Lmrd Wlllto- 
don presiding. A resolutioif requesting ISTs ' 
KM’elii'iiey to convey the loyal couvratuiatlofiB' 
o) 1 iKSiComicil to His Mujt'sty on the oomu 
snee,*^s ol the Empire nnd the Allio 
vieforions close of the War w-os cniricc, 
cherrs. A 3 'ill t-o provide lor tho contit ^ . 

<les lings in rottoii jnssed the second ' 
tliinl readlik^H. i ' 

10th.— At rosnmed sitting of Bombay ^ 

lative Council resolution was passed cxpreimvn^ 
of Its a]>i>rccintion of tlie Bprvlccs rendi^d: 
to the Pn^sidency by H. E. Lord WllUngdqiiy^' 
alter which His Excellencv the Oovemor gave '■ 
an account of his stewardship. 

First aeroplane to fly from Ctitro . 
arrived at Karachi with flve ittSBongeTi. 
ing Malor-Geiierab Salmond* Oomni ~ '' 

Air Force in the Middle Eaati Brfir 
A. K, Barton, Gonunondlng. t . 

Brigade, and Captain Bossfimw cd Ai 
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' Pobllo meeting w&s h^ld at Bdmtey 

SMii Hall to ezpresB amiredatlon of services 
and I^y WUUngdon. At nl^t Tlielr 
S^oelkades were entertained at farewell 
'j^tgnet^Ti y^B oHng Frinocs and Chiefs in the 

■istb.— The^ Bombay Engineering Congrcf^B 
atoed in Bombay. Mr. F. J. Preston pn;sldsd, 
abont 100 members were present, i\m all 
of the Presideury. ^ 

' "bIf CVmaaji Jchanglr, Baronet, wa<« appointed 
jSlierIF of Bombay. 

10th. — Sir George Ambrose Lloyd* Governor 
< Beslgnote of Bombay, and Lady Lloyd landed at 
- Btonayi the Municipality presenting an addn'ss 
j^Of ivelcome at the Apollo itundor. Alter handing 
' over- charge *of his o/nce Jx>rd Willingdon, , 
the retiring GoS*emor, ac'‘onipanli*d l»y Jjidy ; 
' If^llUngdon, left Boni1>ay in the .afternoon | 
for Ifiiiland. liord Williiigdon was presnifi d 1 
wHh an address by the Municipality before ! 
• leaving the Apollo Bunder. ^ i 


HI 0 Exeellenoy thO Viceroy as Qbanedto 
delivered his oonTocatlon address at t|i4t 
Calcutta Unlveisity. 

ISth.— The Bombay Cliamlior of Coininccce 
and the Indian Merebants’ Chauilxfr and Bureau 
presented addresses of Wdcwmo to H, £. Sir 
George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay. Sir Jamea 
Mestoii, Finance Miiiistor, mot the nicinbers 
of the rutliaii Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, 
Bomluiy, and discussed the Esusces Profits 
Tax. represontatioTi of the Indian Commercial 
Commutiity at the Peace Conference and other 
subjects. 

1 0.* h.— A Coiifcronpo o f Sanitary and Bacierio - 
logical Exportb was oiHsncd at Betlii. 

HQi ... — ^Tho Jiilnl Session of the Indian Nationa 
Congress oTHMiod at. Dcli.i. The Uou. Pandit 
.iLvjaii Mohan ^lalaviya presided. 

2V(li. — All Indinn Muhomeilaii .Educational 
Conii-renrc' opiaird at Surat. The ilon. t3ir 
Ibrahim Kaliimtulla pres-ided. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

CafffidaUdfor 1 Tear, 1 Monlh (Calendar), t U'eek, and 1 Bay (3G5 Daj/e to Tear\ 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being ehown for the Day, 


"Per^oenl, 

1 Lay, 1 

V 

1 Week, 

1 Month, 

1 Tear, 


Bs. 

1 

A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Be. A. p. 

Bs. A. P. 

5 

0 

0 2*630 ; 

0 

1 6 

0 0 8 

. 6 

0 0 

« 

0 

0 s-ijRj i 

0 

1 10 

0 8 0 

. 6 

0 0 

7 

0 

0 3*632 i 

0 

2 1 

; 0 0 4 

7 

0 0 

8 

0 

0 4*208 

0 

2 n 

, 0 10 8 

8 

0 0 

0 ; 

0 

0 4*734 

0 

2 » 

i 0 12 0 

s 

0 

0 0 

10- 

0 

0 5*260 

0 

3 0 

I 0 13 4 

10 



0 

0 6*788 f 

0 

8 4* 

1 

j 0 14 8 

11 

0 0 

hi 

i -a.’ 

0 

0 6*312 j 

0 

S 8 

10 0 

12 

0 0 
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Table of Excbanfie, No. 1— Rupees Into Pounds Sterling. 

For valvet ofRup«etfrom It. 8^. to It. 



£ 8. d. 

0 1 8f 
0 8 11] 
0 6 7 

0 13 2 
16 4 ; 

1 10 6 
2 12 8 r 
8 6 10 
8 10 0 

4 12 21 

5 6ft 

5 18 7 . 

6 11 91 
16 0 4 
26 7 1 
82 18 101 
« 8 



For tallies of Rupees from It. 

33d. to It. 

4,’„d 




Rupees. | 

Is. 3Sd. 

It. 3[,,d. 

la. 3; id. 

1 Is. 4d. 

IS. 4,\.d. 

1 18. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 9. 

d. 

£ .. 

-d. 

] 

£ 8. d. 

^ 1 

U 1 33 

0 1 .S3 

0 1 33 

0 1 

4 

0 1 

4 

10 14 

3 

0 3 lU 

0 3 Hi 

0 3 113 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 0 4 0 

6 

0 6 7| 

0 6 7.i 

0 0 77 

0 0 

8 

0 0 

8 

j 0 6 8i 

10 

0 13 2^ 

0 13 3l 

0 13 34 

0 13 

4 

0 13 

4 

; 0 18 4| 

20 

1 6 6^ 

1 0 03 

1 0 74 

1 0 

8 

1 6 

8i 

r . 1 6 OJ 

30 

1 19 8^ 

J 19 10 

1 19 11 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0, 

h a 0 11 

40 

2 12 11 

2 13 14 

2 13 2] 

2 13 

4 

2 13 


2 12 6{ 

60 

3 0 11 

3 0 43 

3 0 04 

3 6 

8 

3 0 

9 

M 3 6 11 

60 

8 19 H 

3 19 81 

3 19 10 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

li 

! 1 4 0 8) 

70 

4 12 7i 

4 12 114 

4 13 13 

4*13 

4 

4 13 

0 

4 13. 8l 

HO 

5 GblO 

6 0 3 

5 0 f)X 

5 0 

8 

5 0 

lo; 

M 6 7*1 

. 1 90 

5 1^ 03 

5 19 i\\ 

5 19 9 

0 0 

0 

G 0 

2i 

E ! 6 0 6) 

' 100 

C 12 34, 

6 12 9j 

C 13 03 

0 13 

4 

0 13 

7 

j 6 13 10{ 

250 

16 10 83 

10 12 01 

10 12 8 

, 10 13 

4 

10 13 

ns 

[ 10 14 7) 

400 

26 9 2 

20 11 3 

20 12 34 

2(i 13 

4 

20 14 

ii 

V 26 15 5 

600 

33 1 64 1 

33 4 03 1 

33 6 41 

33 0 

8 ! 

33 7 

nj 

M 83 9 8) 

750 

49 12 23 

49 10 1 

*49 18 0} 

50 0 

1 

60 1 

iij 

50 8 10) 

1,000 

06 2 11 1 

60 8 U 1 

00 10 8f 

06 13 

4 

66 1.5 

lU 

[ \ 60 18 6) 


For values of Rupees from It. 

4 ,ld. to Is. 4ld. • 



Rupeee. 

la. 4jLd. 

1 Is. 44d. 

i is. 4. .id. 

j 18. 4,;,d. 

is. 4; 

-d. 

Is. 410. 

•V— 

— 


— 

)• • 



'■ 

" 



£ B. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

• £ 8 

d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

£ 8 . d. 


1 

8 

5 

10 

20 

80 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

00 

100 

250 

400 

^608 

760 

1.000 


0 I 
U 4 
0 6 

0 13 

1 6 
2 0 

2 13 

3 7 

4 0 _ 

4 13 lOl 
6 7 “ 

6 0 
6 14 

16 i ;> 

20 16 
83 10 
60 5 
67 1 


6* 


i! 

3. 

s 

10 


IV 


0 14 
0 4 01 
0 0 81 

0 13 5} 

1 6 101 
2 0 37 

2 13 ^ 

3 7 

4 0 
'4 14 

5 7 

6 0 1 
6 14 

10 15 
20 17 6 
83 11 lOj 
60 7 
67 8 0 



£ «. d. 

0 1 41 
0 4 Ol 

0 0 o{ 

0 18 O] 

1 7 1* 

2 0 7| 
2 14 2* 
8 7 8| 
4 18 

4 14 1^ . 
6 8 4 ^ 

6 1 10|. 
6 Ift.'VO' 
16 18 M , 

' ^ 
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Table of Ezebange, No. a-4HMiBds Sterling into Rupees. 

For valves of Rupees from 1«. to 1«. SlJd. 



For values of Rupees from 1*. SJ-i. to Is. ‘lx’, d. 



For values of Rapeei from Is. to Is. A^d. 
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Indian Stamp OntiesL 

Rb a I Si» a« 


of Debt ex 20 .. 0 

AjfidaoU ot Declaration 1 

Agrtemmt or Memo of Agreement 
(a) If relating to th sale of a bill 
ofoxihangt .. .02 

«(b) It relating to eale of a r o\cm- 
ment Mcurit^ or eh ire in an in 
rorporoted company or ofii r body 
oormrate— biibjc ct to a niiMiiiuni 
ofK* 10 a 1 tor (\cr> J.,s lOCKJO 
or part 

(c) If not otliorai^c proMdid for • 0 8 
AppoMmftU in (xcciition of a ponir 1 » ^ 
ArhelM of Association of C onip ui> 2> 0 

Arttrlet of Glcrl slup 2j0 0 

Avard, iny diciMon in writing ly nri 
Arbitrator, other ill ui by an Ordi r of 
the Co irt Where tlie v liui do s not 
exeicd Ka 1 000 same duty as a liond 
In any other ease a o 

JttU of EcKhamfe or Promissory Note 
payable on demand 0 1 

Where payable othirwis than on dimind 
but not more than ox vc xr altir d i r 
■Ight—Mot exe Ks 2()j a i \ it 
200, not exc Ks 400 a b ^ cxr ] e 400 
not exc Bs 600 a 9 exc Its < 00 not 
exo Bn 800 a 12, txe ils 800 not c\i 
Rs 1000, a 16, (Tc Jls 1000 notfxc 
Rs 1 200, R la 2 exe Its I JOO not 
exo Ba 1 600,fR 1 a 8 exc 1\s 1 000 
not exc Rs 2 600, Hs 2 a 4 x xc Rs 
2 600 not exc Rs * > 000 Rs 4 a 8 , cxi 
Rs 6 000, not ex( Rs 7 000 I s 0 a 12 
exo Bs 7 600, not (\t Rs 10 ooo Rs ) 
exc Rs 10 000, not exe Rs la OiO Rs 
12 a 8 exc Rs 16 000 not c x( Rs 
20000 R^IS , cxc Rs «0 000 not «xc 
Rs 26 OOBBa 22 a 8 , exe Rs 2a 000 
not txe WM 000 Rs 27 , and for every 
add Rs 10 000 or part thireof, in exoebb 
OfRa 20 000, Rs 0 
Where payable at more than one y«>ar 
after date or sight, same duty as a 


Bond Rs a 

BtUo/fadtuff .. .. .,0 4 

Read (not otturwisi piovldid toi)— 

Not exe. Bs 10 .02 

Bxo I«ad|to but not exc Rs >0 0 i 

Lve Ibi^P butnotexi Rs luo 0 8 

• Dp to Ba. 1,000, every Rs 100 0 8 

I or every Bs 600 or p«irt, beyond 
Rs 1,000 a 2 8 


fiend, Admtnufrcdton, riMfomc Secuntu 
or Mortgago Deed->for amount not 
excttMling Ba ],000i same duty as a 


1 I In any other case. a o 

0 I fanesUafton 4 0 

•Cere/ioote or ofher Dooument relating to _ _ 


Shares . .... 0 1 

Charter Party 10 

Cheque .. ... .••01 

CompoaUton — Deed .. . •• 10 Or 


Conv^aaee not hcing a Transfer— * ^ 

Not exceeding Rs 60 .. • . 0 8 ii 

] xce ding Rs aO, not exceeding 
Rs 100 ^ . . .10 

lorixrryRs 100 in excess of Ba 100 
up io VA 1,000 .. 1 0 

Pot extry Rs 600 or part thereof, in 
GxetsB ot Ba 1,000 • ..6 0 

Copy or Lrtraet—lf the original was not 
el argcable with duty, or If dnty with 
wluch it was cliargeablo docs not 
exceed 1 Rupee 0 8 

* 

In any other case •• . •• 1 0 

Cuntrrpart or Bupivam— If the doty 
aiili uhuh the oiigmal instroment u 
clnir. ible does not exceed one rupee 
— llu 6 line duty as is payable on the 
original In any other case .. 10 

Dcliterif Order . .. • •• 0 1 

Entry m uiy High Court of an Advocate 
or lakil . ^ 600 0 

In the ease of au Attorney .. ..lOO 0 

IntruntU — ^Appn nticeslup . ..6 0 

DiNcic" 1 0 

0th r than W ill recording an adoption 
oi ( omening oi purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt 10 0 

Lease- Where rental fixed and no pm» 
jujumispaid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond lor whole amount , not 
non than 2 yean same os Bond lor 
ixtragi annual rent reserved , over 8 
scars same as Conveyance for oonsl- 
delation iqnal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved, for 
ludeiimte term same ss Conveyanoo 
tor a cwiisidt ration equal to the amount 
or salut of the axersge annual tent 
whuh would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years it the base oontbmed 
ho long in perp tuity, same as Con>i»- 
Yuici for lonsihrition equal to one* 
mih of routs pud in respect of first 
60 ycfsis Where there is premiass 
and no rent same as Oonveyanoe lof 
amount of premnun, premnun with 
rent, same os Oonveyanoe fOr amomst 
ol premium in addition to the dnfey 
whic h would havo been payable on tm 
iosbc If no Itneurpremiiimoradvwfiat 
bad been paid or acdivoied 


K 



iAIIotiftflnt of Sham •• •• 0 

Gmttt 0 

mmB 10 

Mmui, 'of At9oMion of Campanifll 
aeiS6in]i«iledJ;iy Articles of AflscNdaiion 15 
■ If not BO accompanied . • . . 40 

jrdCoHtf ule( .. Y 

'jRbiB'or Momot Intimating the pnrehaa# 
;v‘,«tiaIo— 

I ! Of any Goods exceeding in Talne 

4 »*•» ^ 

>: (6) Of ally Stock or marketable Seen- 
'' ' exceeding in value Kb. 20~ 

' : 'iSabJect to a maximum of Ka. 10, a. 1 
10r every Kb. 10,000, or part. 

)Sfal^ i>fPftde$l by a Ship's Mastex- .. 0 

Where the capital does not 

exeeed m. 600 ^ ..2 

' In any other case . . . . ^ . lu 

' ^ .-0 

o/ /Muronea— 

||h) 8oa — ^Where premium does not 
exeeed rate of 2a., or ^ per cent, of 

amount iDBured 0 

' Sd any other case f&t Ks. 1.500 or part 
. . thereof .. 0 

■ (ty. p(tr ffme^For every Ka. 1,000 or 
part insured, not cxc. 0 months . . 0 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 

<; If drawn In duplicate, for each part: — 

V - ‘1Salf the above rates, for Sea and 


•When the sum insured does 
eed Kb. 6,000 0 


f In any other case 

' In respect of each receipt for any 
' payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One 
half of the duty payable in nspect 
^ .tmt the original policy In addition to 
‘r ' Ifie amount, if any, chal^ablo under 
\4rt7S (Seeeipth 

' (ijiAenUont end 5i’riwe»a— Against 
JiUiUnniy accident, valid for a single 

> jpniney cmly 

|te>aiiy other case— for the maximum 
Bamonnt which may become payable 
tb^oaso of any single accident or 
where such amount docs not 
^.exceed Be. 1,000, and also where 
,*^UBOttnt exe. Ks. 1,000, for every 
: 1*000 or part 

'jiJ''^FerevittyBamin8urednot exceed- 



^^'icTor.evacy sum insuied exaecding 
hot not exceeding 

sipa^, Ks. 1,000 In 


If drawn In duplicate^ for each 
part— 

HiUl tlie above rates. 

In case of a re-lnsuranee by one Com- 
' pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original Insu- 
rance, bnt not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 K. 


Power of Attorney — 

2 For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for ad'.iittlng execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. 0 d 

When required in suits or proceedings 
g Under the Fn‘sidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 0 8 

8 Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
0 a single transaction other than that 

0 mentioned above 10 

Authorising not more than 6 persons * 
to act Jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 5 0 

1 Anthorlsing more than 5 but not more 

tlxan 10 persons to act . • . . 10 0 j 

1 

When given for consideration and 
„ authorislTig the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Oontnyance for the amount of the consi- 
4 deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

autboriw'd 10 

Protert of £01 or Note 10 

8 Proxy .. 0 1 

0 Receipt for value exc. K^ 20 . • ..01 

Jlenmtvynnce of morigaged property — ^ 

(a) If consideration for which the 
pjo|X'riy was mortgaged docs not 
cxrwMl Ks. 1,000— the sinne duty as 
a con\ ryance Xcir the oirioniit of such 
considt'ratlon as set forth in the 
B**coiivi*s’ancc. 

^ (6) In anyotluTcase 10 0 

' ReJeaJtf — ^that is to say, any instrument 
wheraby a iicrson renounces a eluim 
upon another person or against any 
spi*eitled property — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
doe.H not exceed Ks. 1 ,000 — the same 

9 duty as a liond for such amount 

** • or value as set forth in the Kclease. 


(If) In any other case 


Rrspondenfia Pond — ^The same duty as a 
2 Bond for thu amoutat of the loan 
seeured. 

Security Pond — (a) when the amount 
^ .accured does not exceed Ks. 1,000 — 
the same duty as a Bornl for tll9 
6 amount Hcqirvd, 


j$6 Foreign Moneys. 


Ra.b. 

<A) Tn any other 5 0 

•SrUletnent — Thr suin^ aiiiy ns a Bond for 
thd hum n()iia1 to tli<' .‘tiiutiiiit nr 
of 1,lio prdiMTty-- wtth'U as svl. loilli 
111 Hiich . 

HeKwMim* of ,Spttleiin>n1 - The siiini' duly 
as a ilond f nr n s'liii ri|ii>il t o the uinouut 
or value of tin* prop«T*v eotiffiucii ;ik 
HC tfoTth hi t>iu‘ iii.d-niiiiciit of P'voi-atUiu 
bnt not cxrredinjr ir-n muhm's. 

Slinrr-n'arrant to heanu- is«*Ufd undr-T lli«* 
Indian Coinpanirs Art. One and a iiali 
times tlir duty payulilt'oti a r«)M\r\ aiu-o 
for nron<;idrratioii rc|U:dlo Mu* nciuiin:il 
iimoiint oi I hr '■liarr.s s|i( riiii-d in l)t<- 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

*Sttrrender of Lease — When duty with ' 
wJiieh lease Is rharprattlo does not 
pxeeed Its. 5 : — The duty wilJi which 
such licase is cliar^cable. 

In any other case 5 

Traivtfer of 8harc.s — Onc-Jialf of the 
duty payable on a Cniivc3*atice lor 
A consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 


Tranter of Interest seeored by a 
Bond, Uwtgase-dced, or Pollny of 
lD8nranco->If duty on sndi does not 
. exceed Ra. 5— Tlio dnty with wblcli . 

I such Bond, Ac., ia chargeable. 

I In any other case .. •. . .5 0 

c — any property uiwler the Adminis- 
io traf.or Oenciars Act 1874, Section :J1.. 10 O 
! — nf any tniKt iiToiv*Tty without con- 

i sidcrnition from one trustee to another 
I irUBtee *»r from a trustee to a benefl- 
; ciary — five rufiees or snch smaller 

I amount ns may be chargeable for 
I traii'iliT of shares. 

I Tranter of Lease by way of asEdgnment 
j atidT not by way of under-lease — ^Tbe 
; same duty as a conveyance lor aconrl- 
! deration equal to the amount of the con- 

‘ sidcration for the transfer, 
i Trust, Declaration of— Same duty as a 
{ Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
I value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 0 

! Bevocation of— Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

irurraiif for Goods •• 0 4 


FOREIGN MONEYS, AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


FULL EXClIANdIC VAT4UI‘:S. 


£ d. 

dmsftea — (United Slates) Bugle .. ii 1 1 

Dollar of 100 Cents . . ..042 

Cent 0 0 01 

Arffentine . — Peso o :i 111 

Austria — Silver Crown . . . . 0 0 10 

^ 10 Kreuteers or4M) Htilora ..0 0 2 

’ Gold Ten-Frunc Piece 0 7 114 

Silver Five Franc .. ..0 2 111 

- ' „ Franc 0 0 OJ 

CUtfian.— Peso O • 1 0 

Dstmuirk, Norteay and Swetlen — 0 1 14 
Krone 100 Ore — 1 Ivtone. 

Egttpi"-~L^ of 100 Piastres . . . . 1 0 S] 

One PiaHtre . . (about ) . 0 0 24 

JFVonce— Gold Twenty-Franc Piece . 0 15 104 
Silver Fivc-Frnuc Piece .. .. O ,2 llj 

Fmnt ' 0 0 94 

GermqtiiMNew Coinage).— 

QljPIPMark I'icce . . 0 10 7 

10 0 9 9i 

Silver 5 0 4 102 

M 1 ' 0 0 111 

,, i i» It • • • • . . 0 0 5J 

2 Thaler Pieces 0 5 104 

„ Piece 0 2 114 

Greece — ^Twenty-Drachmai Gold 
Piece c.. 0 13 10 

One Drachma (sliver) .. .. 0 0 94 

^cOoind— Ten Florins (Gulden) ..0 10 8' 

]nofln (Gulden) .. .. 0 1 $ 


£ 8. d. 

fwffa— 1 Bupoc (varying in value). . 0 14 
4«» ti •• ..008 

4»» », •. ..004 

Since 3899 the Sovereign haabeen 
I legal t(‘nder at the ratio of 15 rupees 
to the ? sterling (=ls. 4fl. the rupee). 

' //.afy— Gold 20-Lirc Piece . , , , (P'15 10 

« 5 0 3 11* 

One Lira (Silver) 0 0 0* 

■ Jfipan — Gold 20 Yen Pieces . . 2 0 11* • 

Silver 50 Sen Pieces . . . . 0 1 ' Os/^a 

Value in exchange — ^1 YenslOO Sens 2 01* ' 

. Pcni, — Sol, Silver ^ 0 2 0 

Portugal — Gold Mllreis . . ,. 0 4 5* 

Silver Jlalf Milrets 0 2 2} 

mBcis 0 0 5*' 

Russia — Half Imperial . . . . 0 15 0}| 

Silver Bouble 0 2 

Ten KopeclES 0 0 lii: 

5pa(f»-<4Gold) — 23 Pesetas . . . . 0 10 .£|, • 

(Silver)— 5 Pesetas .. ..0 8 11* .. 

2 „ .. ..0 1 

< iPesta 0 0 0| V 

i The Pcsetasioo Centlmos. (Cenfimes). 
.Strtfseriofid^old 20-FnDfe Piece •• 0.45 1^*!/ 

Silver 5-Franc Piece . . . 0 0 

„ Franc .. .« .. 0 0 

7iirlw2H-43oldMedJldl4 .. .. 0;|0 B 

'SDverMedJIdid ... .> 0 A 7 ^ 

>: ?lwtro .j,, .. 
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The general work of rcforonco in one compact 
rolumo aiioiit India is still the laio Sir William 
W. Hunter’s The Indinn Plmvire: lia 
Uivtofy Mid ProtlHcfts (Sjailli Kltli r. lsi».5, 28/-) 
"nrhk^ contains witliin its 800 p]«. nil Ihc Inicir- 
matlon, excellently airnnsroO nud 
that the general reader ivquiits aLioii\ thi^ 
country. Its historical sections ar^ im-Liciilnily 
good giviDcaiapld and compreheiisl*o birrlV- 
i‘ 5 *e-view of tliff course of Indian liistot?’ from 
tlie advent of the Mahomedans in the eighth 
", century down to nearly the close of the iiiric- 
’ tflontli century. Its statistics are ba-^ea on the 
Census of 1891 and are tliereion* somewhat out 
oi date. Ihit.. with this sligld drnwknek whiih 
Cam be mnierlied by eonsnltiiiir 11»e lat»*f.l 
“ 8tat.istu»il Absiinct *’ (««(■<• l«‘loW). i1 gi\^‘s in 
the ComiKiss of one volume a eojnim li'ai-ixi- 
\ ieWMieltlier tof» blnrnil iiortoo dilin.'sc, ol tin* 
Indian i^pire ainl its jMi^t and nre.M'iit st:it»-. 
A jnnrc detaileil .aecoiint of India is io iniind 
in Uie tirst Ibnr voliTiiies «f*77/e tmivr'ml 
(Jit?ett4ier of l^ulUt tClarentloM Pn^Si, I'»OT-!is\ 
6/- each). Tliese voliiiues. xvhicli ai<* iniriMbii- 
tory to the alpha l)et leal Cazelteer (Vob. \- 
XXIV), aio an ex))anslon of IhinK'f" om* 
vohunc Work mentioned aliox*- ; bnt. :ili tla* 
cluifiters, with the e\'*e|)tioii ol 1ho-i* '»u tl'«* 
history of Jlritish oili ul*'. liav<' n reaiiM« ii 
by exjiert xxThers wlu* Inive IwfM in most (M»rs 
Indian ndin inis tot ors also, 'the jdali-th*- in 
these volumes are Iwisod on tin* (Vnsii'. «i 1 99 1, 
The second voluim* of tin* (njord Nnrrf?/ #»; I hr 
Jtntfiih JimftiiY {ClmvmUm HUI. II/-)i* 

mostly devoted to India and contains an I '.i'el- 
leiit coiM'ise aec*onnt< by various well known 
writers of the. riidiaii Umiun* as it is tO'tiay. 
M’lm HtatisticH ol this volume aie on the 

latest Census of 19M. Sir Tliomav lloldiehV 
voltiu^ on hwli'j in tin* “ .Ueuioiis oi tlie )Yoild ’* 
Series (Clan'ndon J*n*ss, 15M)1. 7/t;) \< a eomuiet 
gi'^ograpliicid ucofuint by an nullinritaf ive wntei. 
'ill© same author K (Jafes nj !,)dUi (Maemillan, 
10/0 is a iwelnl historical ainl srooj.’irapliieal work 
on the XortJi-West b'roiitier o‘' India. X)r. (Ji'oisn* 
Smith's Almnwl of thr Ccmwidiit of 

Jiritwh livdia tMnrray, ISS2, 7/9) jnay siiii Ih* 
Uiffd with profit, though luuts of it an* obvni >rr. 
Sir Thomas llol(lerno-.K ..'tourtlO edition, I PI I, 
of Sir John Stochry's India ^ originally pnbli.'.he<l 
111 1838. contains the sinviin areoiint of 
Iiidliui admitiistmtinn and progiv.-"* f.^Iaemillen, 
1011, 10/-)., The same editor’s little l>ook iii the 
, Home Unlwr^ity bibmry, fenpPtit and Prullrm'< 
tfjf Indies (Williams and I'Torg.d'*, 1912, I/-) is a 
tisefiil Introdliet.lon to the study of pieNeiif day 
India. A very good Alhw of Indin is ruiblblied , 
Vol. XXVI ol the ImpMal (Jazefteer (sepa- I 
'Pfttely, 15/- Olaivnuoii Prc'S. ISVIP). It contains I 
'■ .38 g^eral anif 18 provincial jnaps k'. ide.s 19 
' ' plaos of Cities, iucluding H of Jtoinbay, 2 ot 
Calcutta and 1 of ^fadnis, I)i*]hi, Simla, e.t:., 
each. A fioiuewliat older though «till extvlJciit 
atluA fa ConOdble's Hmul AHtUi of India ((jons- 
table, Igfid, 14/-). it bus 90 maps and plans 
and la accompanied by an index of 89 pp. The 
rcomponton volume Juand Gaz^ieer of India by 
' .JRA. Bartholomew (Constable, 3804, 12/-) is a 
very concise gazetteer l>ased on the second 
• edition of 1886 of Hniiter’s Imperial GaseUeer. 
,.‘4^ oldfw and f'tllcr ga»;tteer. though a|lll 
(idvantage of )x*iii« in one eo:iiy»u-t 


volume, is Lethbridge and Wolla^ion’s revised 
abridgment ot Thornton's Llaietlw of Indin 
(W. II. Allen, 1888, 21/-). 

Official Publications.'— "Hu* prineiiKil official 
publit*«iliiHis of gcni'ial inh'iv,^t and ulilUy an; 
the Annual I'ailiamentury Jtluc-book W(*ll 
known as TI:r Moral and Mater id Prorjrrxs and 
Condition of India (i-sU'*d about the middle of 
the year. Kyre and Spottiswoode, 1/6) and its 
aceomiMiiimiMit The Statixtdral AMraet for 
KritNi India (issued towards the dose of the 
year, jibon;. 1/(0: Ihe repoit on tlie (Vnsiis of 3911 
(Vql. I. Calcutta. IN. Text. Vol. If, 4p])(}iidi\ 
gishm etn.): SfutixtirK of Jirifitth India 

(I Vol.. C.il Adniinistratixe, Jiulleial, A'c. 

.‘iniiiial %<fafrinrnl of the Tradr of HrHidi Indat 
vvilli Foivitfii ronnliies (C.ihaitta) and the 
annii.il Hrrhor of Trade ( K>Ti* and .SjK>tt Iswoode, 
2/-) : /•’tminriifl stn>-invnt of the Gurerninrnt of 
I ndio {Kyri* arul .<<|i()trtsWoode). J-Ivery t<‘h 
>ear- i.s i-su«d an l■l:lhr)^all■ n-xiew of the period 

a l>i*ei'hnial number ol the Mor.il and Material 
bine kjijk (null it alioxe), and those by .f, S. 
Colton (pni> and by f<ir Athekstuno 

tk'ines (|iiil». l.s!it) aie s|K*eially valuable. A 
“ -MeXiiorandniii on some ol the Itesiilts of Indian 
Vilmiiiisiration during Ihe past Klfty Veai*.s of 
Uiifi-.li iiiile in Iniiia " issued in ItMIl) by tho 
liidi.i Ofiiee (replinteil at (h>vi*rnSnent. Po'sk, 
(.ili'iitfa, 1911. si\ annas, in a hamiy octavo) 
i- a \ ilu.i! le sn5iimar.> ol the im)M0X(‘mentK 
.siiue 1K>8. 

History.-- It i-sf ill Mu* fashion to esll .ramea , 
)rillV Hidorif of liritish India (VoN. I-VJ up 
to 1.S9.',; nonhniiation by H. II. Wllsoli, Vols. 
VIl-IX. inliv Vol. last. nl. 1858; W. II. 
Allen) tlu* stamliird xv'ork on the subjoat. but 
it. is oui, ol <lale ;irid in parts xx’nxng-hcaded. I 
No other anthoi oi tapial ability and n^pute luis 
treated till* sni.jicf on ti l..••ge scali*, though Sift. 
W. W. Hunter jnade the attejnpi tmt llvelF^' 
only TO wriit* two xolnme.s dealing with tho 
fiist eeiitury of Hi** Knghsli In India up to 1700. 
(History Ol I’ritl-ii India, Vol.s. 3-11, J899-1000, 
l.oiiL''i) in.s, ;jo/-). A masterly lu<ituriejil Bketeh 
ol Ihe xvliole perirwl is to lx* lourid in Sir Alfred 
J^Vall’s tirithh J>oininioH in Indin, (Murray, 
1891, Ijtc'st c‘d. 1997, id-) xx'hich i^ specially 
re;ii:iil;abl<; ff>r Ha* xvriter’s theory that tho - 
l’>ril-is(i (lofiiininii in India givw and expanded 
on a regular plan foix*He<*ii by its foundi'is and 
xvas not n.s 'n g^:ln•r^lly .supposed the result ol 
i a liapp.x chain'e. Anoilier excellent and intiirest- 
ing skett’h is coiitaiiieil in*the lir.st part, of tho 
IJisforiatf Giytm fdiif of India by P. 1*1. ]!ol)ert.M, 
who harl assi.-ted Hunter in the abox’o mentioned 
xx’ork (Clan'jidoii Pn*<s, J9H;. «/«). Miss ilabrlcllo 
Pestings lx\'ii xvorks, H7/e// Kina* Itode to Delhi 
(Blnckworst. l'.H2, 7/9) and Stmnqers fl'ithin 
the Cate* (liIfu-lvXx'CM)d, 1914, 7/9) give a popular 
but :ux'uniie presentjnoni of the Mughal und 
British jx'riods. 3ilarshmuu’K llixloru of India. 
(,i Vols., Longmans, 1871^ 22/6) gives an exe.«'l- 
leiit a(»;ouijt. iieilher too <lntailefl nor too concise, 
of the xvliole history and may be rc'commended ' 
as tho most T(*aflHble history of India till the 
^iutiiiy. Tiierc is an abridgment of Marslumian 
in ono volume (Blackwood, 6/-). Trotter's 
Jlistorif of India, ieoc*ntIy rttx'Jsed and brought 
up to date by W, H. Hutton (8. P. C. K.. ^01,7, 
19/-) •*».'» gofKlaiid accurate comi«*nduim,lt.*) ftlsp , 
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, la Meodcnra Tkiyloi’s Studenta* Manual of Indian 
'=■ Hittory (liOngmaiiBp 7/6) whlrli has long been 
veil known for prcsontlng a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass and lii an agreeable 
style. For the Mahouicdan period the standard 
work 1 b Elphliistoiio’s ifiKton/ of India (Murray, 
16/-). A much more elahorato work for the 
’ same period Is ^ir Henry Klliofc and Jas Dowaon's 
' HUdory of India w Udd fry iUt €npn Ilidorinnis 
, (8 Vols., 1807-1877, 6 ^ 8-0) giviut; toinslu- 
tlons of the chief Moliomedan 1ii>.t^)riaiis. For 
the pro-Maho)nod:in T)ori(id Vinci'iit Sjnfih*s 
' Marly Hiatory of /mi(V((<3]iin'iidoii I’n-ss, :ird fd., 
i 1014, 14/*)l8 the liiloht and work, ilomesh 
f Butt's Hixtorif of Anrient (’inUMlion in Jndia 
(2 Volumes TnibiifT's Oriciital Sf in*s, 21/-. IfiiKJ) 

' and Mrs. Manning's earlier work Amn’nf and 
Mtdimai India {1 Vols., 1S(»). :iO/-. \V. H. Alli^nj 
tfcol f&aiiily with lltcrat.un* rallier tli.'in history 
pfojwr though they give n snore or less vhid 
picture, ol those curly iisnos. 

Historical Biography.— The T>rinci|Ktl 
chnraotfTS of Indian history. Hindu. Mahosnediiii 
and British siic;h as A^oka, Bakir. Akiair, 
Clive, Wiirren Hastings, Dallioinie, etc., 
are individually tn‘areil in the well known 
Jlttlrra of India scries of hisHirical and hiogra- 
pblcnl monographs (28 Vols., Clarendon l*re^s. 
181M)-1902, 2/G each). In the English AMi of 
Action series (Maoiiillnn, 2/(i each) then' are 
also vohimcs on famous Anglf>-Indiaii states- 
men, such ns 8iT..4lfr«H] i^yall's iVarnm Ifnfdinqa, 
Archibald Forbes' HaicUrrk, Sir Jtiehard Temples 
Lord Laatrenre, Sir W. Bailor’s i'harlen Sayirr. 
Among blogmphloH of Indian worthies 

may bo )U(* 1 I tinned ' us specially interesting 
,Oiid valuable Col. Mallesoti's Warren Unsfinm 
1 (Ctuumnn and Hall, ]8!M. 16/-), Iktsworth 
s'Bnttn's Lord Latcrenne (2 Vols., Smith Kld^r, 
^rtdSSg new cd., ^'clson’s series, 1/-) H<*rliei+. Hkl- 
amides and Mt'rivale'Jt iSir //. Latrrrmv (2 Vols., 

‘ hlUi Mdcr 1872 ), Sir W. Hunter's Lord 

firayo(2 Vols., Smith Eldetj, 1875, 21/-) Sir W.Lcc 
,'|',Warher’B Xord Dalhowie (2 Vols., .Macmillan, 
25/-), Sir Alfred l.ycH’s Aon/ Dnffcrin 
*■12 Vols., Murray, 1005, new cd.. Nelson’s Hories 
Marshman's Sir H. Jlarelork (Jjongmaiis,. 
^. 6/8), Martlncau's *S<r liarth Frvre. (2 Vols., 

^ Kuiray, 1895, 32/-), Mallet’s Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 191U, 16/.), Lord KolM'ris' Norty-onr 
- Yaan in India (Mucmillau, 18»7. new ed. (»/-), 
Celcbrooke's MonnMaart Klithindam (2 Vols,. 
Mnrray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter’s John Nirholaon 
(1897, Murray, 2/6^nd Bayard of inrfto(Outrftro) 

' (B1aa1m*ocd 5/ -). Knong noteworthy works 
^ treating of rt'coiit nfstory since 1858 an) Ixtvat 
,, Fniaer's hidia under Lord Carzon and After 
(Heinomaiiii, 1011, 16/-), Lady Betty Btilfour’s 
’ Lord Lytton*a Indian Administration (liongmans’ 
1899, 18/-), Sir W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1900, 

^ a Study of Indian Administration (Clarendon 
Piess, 1892, 16/-1, Col. Hanna's Second Afqhan 
Wflr (0 Vols.. Constable, 1899-1907. 36/-) Offtciai 
Jlidory of the Second Afghan War, (.Murray, 
1005, 21/-). Sir Jolm Ad>'e Ii^ian Frontier 
. iPoHeU, A historical sketch (Macmillan 1807, 6/-) 
TrotteFs India under r»e/araa (2 Vols., W. H. 
Alien, 1886, 30/-). 

. For Uio Biljkii Mutiny the standard history 
' Is Kaye and jmlle.toii*B nietory of the Indian 
{ i kfutlny (new cd. 0 vols. Longmans, 21/-). 

■0emBnF(m&V^>lIisU»y of the Mdtinjf <4 volt. 

: ;^9p4^14, Bl|^)m9Q4, ^-) gives the chief 


records in the Indian archives, tbs- ^ 
one-vdume narratives are MaJleson's stertar 
work, Indian ATtfliny (in Messrs. Sed^s 
"Events of Onr Own Times '* series 6/-> nod 
T. Eloe Holmes' History of The IndUrnMiam 
(1883, W. If. Allen, new ed. Macmillan, 12/0); : 

. Gonstitntion and Adminlstratton.^'^^Tto 
ponstltuiion of ttic Indian Govbrnment may ba . 
said t» lie in a dux, as Imfxntant and : 

irig chan. 7 e.s arc under dl.-^cussion and will be Cat^ 
i ripd out witii moditicjitions pf course in the near’ ' 

' future. The contemplated changes have been , 
I emiMxlled in the Ueport on Indian Coostltil* t 
tional Beforms, drawn up by the Beexeta^ 
of State and the Viceroy (the Montagu-Chelxhs- 
fold Scheme) and published in a handy octavo 
((ioverumeiit Press, Calcutta, July 3018, 
one mjH'c). Tlic present l)ooks on the Govern- 
ment of India will have to be thoroughly fevised 
wlien those or other changes take effect. At 
, the head of these books stands Sir Oouxtenay . 
' lllN^rf's ** The Gof'eniment of India being a 
■ Digest of Hic vtatute Ijiw relating thereto with ■ 
I historiciil introduction and explanatory matter*', 

• (Cinnuidr)ii Piiess 1st ed. 1898 ; 2nd edition i 
, 1907. 3r(| t'd. 1015, 14/- ; the flrst edition oontalna . 
‘ i/npoitant constitutional documents such as * 
j minutes, desiiiitchcB, charters, etc., covering 
j J30 pp. whieh have tiecii omitted in the subse* 

' i|iieiit issues.) The Dige!.t^ dmwn up by Sir 
' (.% Jlbert many ji'urs ago has lieen now embodied 
. ill ihc main in the " ftovernment of India Act ' 
of 10J5", which contains the entire body of 
law relating to thtt Government of India and 
whkili lias iH'cii olliclnlly issued in octavo fomi 
(prifjo 7d. ICyre and Spottlswoodc). A su 


. meni to llbeit’s third edition gives a comp 

; Ix-tween the Digest given In the book and this# 
' .4ct (1916. 8rf.) The constitutional documentiT 
i from the Kr'giiJating Act of 1773 down to the 
j Consnlklnriiig Act of 1915 have been printed' 

• in luindv form in P. Miikcrji's Indian CMuftfu- 
i fittn/d Bociimente (1915, Calcutta. Thacker, - 
; Spink, Es. 6) ; of the second ed. Vol. II, 3^. 3 
I luiH IwHMi issued in 1918 containing an historical • 
I intriKliietion divided into two parts dealing'' 

I with bhiglish jiolitical institutions and 
pii'.xent working constitution of India. TbO" 
imi>ortant constitutional documents have been 
also included in A. Iyengar's Indian Corntfr .* 
I tiftion (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1913, Lc^nathfU^ ' 

I Madnis, Jls. .3) which contains an Ustortoal ' 
vio>v of the various admlnlstiative InstitutiionB, ' 
The (documentary matter extends to nea:^ \ 
250 i)]>. Chesney’s Indian Polity (Srd ed. 1894, 
Jiougnmns) gives an excellent historical view ' 
of the s.v..tem of administiatlon as It gtoWv^K 
up from the early day.s of tlie English In Ind£s\ 
down to the last decade of tbe nlnete^th'lr 
ccutur}' ; but it Is a little out of date, at'. 
present and will be much mote so In the future, v 
Sir M'ilJinm Lee Warner's The Citiua ofX 
lyfiia (1897, Macmillan 2/6) gives lit 'bvHi.v 
outline a very good sketch of Indian adttw- } 
tration. H. A. B. Phillips Our Adm4u&tnhs 

lion of India (1888. W. Thacker, Loud 

gives an account of the Bcvuiiub andi 
rate Admtnlstratkm in all di^‘ 
though this is done with special 


ifengal. itls more widely useful. ^ 
How India ia OovoM (1882; ICcgm 
is a very hrlcf sketch of tlfe iaf' 
and admlnlstratloD and dl-r 
India, For tho sptom M 





BMhgrdpy of India. 




JBEerbert Ooivroirs Uistorff and Con^iaion 
Coarts dad leffirtaltits Authorilies in 
f %ilA|(1872. Snded. 1884 Tbackor Spimk, Oal- 
dTOi| 6) Is still nfteful, for the histmeal part. 

' JkloiioiBlcs* Famines, etc. — Baden Powell's 
land Beveniip and Ti?niire in British India 
ed. 1007, revised by Sir T. Holdcmess, with 
an appendix add^d in 1012, 5/-) gives an account 
.of land revenue system In jindia. Bik* W. 
' Hunt's Annals of HvnU lietigaL (1^68, new 
. ed. 1897, Smith Kltkr, l*^h) and bis Orissa (2 
. irolSk 1872 SmJUi Elder 32/.) give a kbod idea of 
'Ttbe economic condition oi eabtem India when it 
missed under British Rule. .T. C. Jack’s The 
' ISeommie Life of a Bengal Vinlrict (1010, 01a> 
. rendon Press 7/(5) is an economic study of the 
pec^e's life based on the minuti* data collected 
mm innumerable families for the record c»f 
:ti|jhts of Bmigal and is of givat value in esti- 
. matiag the resourccH of tlie ]icoj:lo ajid the 
eocmoinio results of British rule. 8ir Theodm-e 
■Moilson's Indurtrial Orgtmimlwn of an Ju lian 
, Pfwinee (1000, Murray 10/0) « re\ie\vs the 
' .principal economic facts and shows tlC'ir ixdututn 
K'UO tho abstract scieucMi of economics. 'J'lie 
.anthor treats specially of the United Proviiid's 
,r to 'Which his personal observation was mainly 
' confined. Marfson’s Ecownnie TraneUhn in 
Iti^a (1911 Murray) deals with the development 
of industrial and tfconoinic iv^otirces of the 
cdUTitry. Boniesh Diitt’s Econouth JlifAonj 
fqf India under Early British Jlule (1902, Kocaii 
mil, 10) and the same in the Victariatt Age 
(1904, Regan Paul, 1904; are a powcrtul thougli 
’*we»8idcd indictment of British efx>iio/nic and 
land lovcnuo iiolicy. Butt, who is a stauneli 
' chsanplon of uie Permanent Systeiu of land 
teuuieln vogue lu Bengal and of its Introduction 
Into other ports of India, In his Eaminx's ami 
Land Assesemente in India (1899, Rcqati Paul, 

' 7/0) W the same Hues asserts that fiuniiies 
are dw to land ijolicy of the (•ovcninn'nt. 
On Famines the best Ijooks arc the iicjiorts 
the Famine CSommissions iiub. 18S5, 1887. 
$898 (Ejie and Spottiwoode). A good 
Ihtgiatlvo of tho last great famine of 189;i-d90n 
la to be found in Vaughan hash’s The Great 
J^amine . ite muses (1900, Ixnigmaus, o/.). ('n 
M earlier great BeugtU Famine, Sir Barilf 
'.Jime's The Impending Bengal J 'amine, and 
•hiiiir to ptevent future famines in India, (1874, 
jvunay;' 5/-) Is useful and suggestive. Uiartes 
!. Blair's Indian Famines in their liistoileal and 
. -flpjanclal ospecncs (1874, Blackwood 5/-) coutalns 
Bcod remarks on raevonth-e and mitigating 
'{seasltres. Loveday's History and Economics 
" indim Famines ( , 2/0) Is a later 

of the same kind. For public works, 

,j.y8, etc., Thornton's Indiqai FtiUir. 

Wks (1876, Kegau Paul, 5/-) MiuiCieorge's 
and Works in India (1893, (biistaMe, 14/-), 

e Bell's lioUioay Fdliey in India (1891, 

n's Irrigated India (185Kf 8pon, 8/0) 
sy's Irrigation Works of India (1905 Spoil, 
i.^-) Valentine Bail’s Coal Fields of India 
VedltfWL 1914 Calcutta ) Rciiort of tho 
I Oemmission (1906 Eyn and Spotti- 

FlMlieft the tvork of the Strachey 
" Blnn. 'Bto Jchti and Bir Richard, Finances 

pNtbe Works of Mia (1882, Kegan Paul, 

describing the system of 
' potoons who had intimate 



knowledge and . personal experience. Reports, 
of tho Indian Currency Committee, 1893 and 
18P9, and of tho Royal Commission on 

administration of the expenditure of India, 190(7, 

contain a vast mass of useful material Indum 
Currency (1878, Ixingmans 2/-) by Dunning 
Macleod, tTcats ol the means of Introduolng 
a Olold Currency in India, and of extoucUng 
Banking and Paper Currency. H. J. Toler’s 
British India and its Trade (1902) gives a good 
yji«w of th(* tnido and sl 1 ^v«^ys its growth during 
tlie latter luilf of tlic nliietmitli century. Prof. 
J.(‘eH 8m‘th*s Studies in Indian Economies 
(1009, Uonslable, 3/0) and .ladunath Sorkar’s 
Ecommich of liritush India (4th ed. 1917, Sarkor 
and 8ous. '^.'ihMitta) arc good introductions to 
iht} subj(‘ct. The lormer is a herics of loctiiros 
deliver(‘d by the author for the Bombay 
Uovoriijneiit. 

The Protected States. — Mallcson’s Naliee 
SttdcK of hnlia (1875, \V. Jl. Allen, 18/-), gives 
ail lli^l(>lil‘!ll sketch of the vu-rious states. 
The author wus tlx'n ronnected witli the state 
ot M^^o^l‘ »s the guardian of its young ruler. 
Tho work of unother oliUsial who was connected 
with 3Iysorc its Brsulrnt at the cud of ids 
Indi.iii ciirecr, fclr W. L«ie- Warner, Protected 
Slates itf India (2nd ed. lidO Mncmdlan 10/-, 
1st <sl. 18!»1 under tith? “ J*rotee,ted Princes of 
IiK ia ” ) wliilsl- giving aluit he calls an ’’Aeoonnt 
of Imlia under Home Hide ”, cliicfly discusses 
the question of the |)osition of these stah^-H in 
rclatinn t.o the British Uuvernttierit. A Punjab 
olliehil. Sir Charles Tiip)N;r, in his Our hdtum 
pfolcrtonttK (1893, Iiougmaiis, 10/-) slmiliuly 
tamts of the ntlations liotweeji the British 
C«o\x‘rnm(‘nt and its I'l'iulatorit^s, but geos more 
into tbc past and lias instnietive chapters on 
liidiipmoii.^ home nile under tho Mabratt&s, the 
8ik'hs,tlie \rahomi‘diins,etc. Tins valuable Work ' 
is now thoroiigiily out ot print, but a go^ 
\ernuciilur translation in (dijarati by A. W-A 
Buell (1900 Bujkot) Js available. 8Ir Lepc!^ 
Oriftin’s X’uiijab Chiefs (1865 Trubnej) and 
IkiyiH of the Piinj.t.h (1870, 2iid od. 1873,!tabnQr 
20/-) give in considerable detail Uie blst(»y ol ' 
the prineipal Punjab ststes like Patiala, ]&pu]> 
thahi, .Niibha, etc. Ma>-By pieparod a net? 
cftition ni the former book (1889, AllahaM, 
Pioneer Pre.ss) and completed it hy an^Jmr 
Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab (1800F, 
Allaliu>>ud, Ploni'er Press) and tiicy give short 
iiotici'H of all tho ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 
AlsTfgh Mackay who was tutor to tho Raja ot 
Ik'itlfun in Central India and Principal of 
Itajkumar College at Indore, wrote on the Chisfi 
oj Ceidral Iwtia (1879) and on the Native Chiefs 
and tlteir SbMes in IS77 (1878). ]^th books 
are noteworthy. Aitciusou’s Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sarnds icluting to India and & 
ucighljouring countries (3ixl cd. 1893, 11 . 

vuJuini^s, Calcutta, Govei'iimcnt Press, Rs. 34) 
is tile standard collection of all the treaties 
with the Native Feudatory States. 2^ 
relations with the Nizam are Invc'stigatod 
in II. G. Brigg'a The Nizam (2 v^s. |S61 
Quaritch 28/-) and Hastings Fraser’s Ottr 
Faithful Any. the KizamiX^b, Smith Elder 10/-).' 
The Eolations with the Qaekwar of Boroda: 
ore exhaustively treated in The Quiooumrmd' 

his Bdations with the British GovemmenlilSiBi, 

Education Press, Bombay) by Col, R. ' 
who was Resident at Boroda. 
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Indian 1!*inta. 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
Wbotio confusion. \Vhat was colled Madras or 
, wiway time was kept on all the lallways: and 
oral great oeqtre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any oommon 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was wltli 
a view to remedying this oonfosloD tliat tiie 
(Government of India took the matter up in 
tl004, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long , 
letter which rcviewcsl the situation and made . 
snggcBtions for tlie fiitiin;. The essontial points ■ 
fn this Jetter are indicated below ; ' 

^ **In India wc have already a r4an;lard time, ■ 
which la very generally, Ihou;:;)! by ik> ni(‘a.n.s 
universally, recognisrwl. It is ttie .Madias Jucal 
time, which Is kept on all railway and t(‘li>t;i'uf)li 
linos throughout India and wiiidi is &li. ^Jm. 
lOs. in advance of Ore.eiiwieii. ii^iiiiibirly, 
"‘liangoon local time is used upon the rail ways , 
and telegraphs of Ihinua, and is (ih. 24ui. 47s. 
ahead of Green wieii. Lut ueilber ol tlie.se • 
standonls bca^.^ a simple and easily remembered ' 
relation to Gn^enwich lime. 

**Tho Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Seumtitic Soeieties, both in ' 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line | 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now j 
the Uoyal Society has once more returiied iu tlie. 
attack. The Committee of tliat Society which . 
advises the Government of India upon mittors > 
connected with its observat-orii-a, %\vites; — ‘ The ; 
Ccnnmlttec think that a change troni Madritstime ■ 
to (hat corrcsjKiiidiiig to a Jongitude < \actfy uA 
hours cast of Gj'eenwicli woiiJd he an improve- J 
tnent upon the existing arrungoiuents; but that : 
for International scion tide piirimses the hourly • 
'SQpie system, making the time o lioiirsiii advance i 
(rbf G-recnulcn In Urn west, and G hours in advance ■ 
In' the oast of India, would Ik; jirefornble.’ 

>:!/ If India werp couiweted with Europe 
IHr a continuous scries of oivill.scvi nations with 
Hpilr coutiuuous railway systems all of will eh had ' 
^^Optod the Jfiuropi'an hour-xoiie system, it would j 
bo Impi^rativo upon India to conform and to adopt ; 

, the Second suggestion. lint as slie is not, and ' 
'as she is as much isolated by uncivilised »atos 
-'MM Oape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
- bar to follow the example of that and some 
J other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
(be first suggestion. 

^ **lt is believed that tills w'jll be tlio better 
solution. Ttiero arc obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary lino right across the 
riobest and most populous imrUons of India, and 
so as to bisect all tlio main lines of communi- 
' cation, and keeping times ditferlng by on hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be> 

" come aecustomed to a nnifoim standard in the \ 
*: Hadras time of the jttways; and tlie substitu- 1 
^'tlon for )t,of a dowM^taudard would appear \ 
to be a retrograde step^ wliUe it would, in oil i 
1 ^, probability, be strongly opjiosed by tlie niilway ! 

authoilUb(. MoreoviT, it is very desirable ! 

' tt^ whatever system is adopted sliould be j 
' 'SoDowed by all Kuropcans and Indians alike; and i 
: ^ it IB oertaiu that Uie double standard would j 
/piuule Uio latter greatly; wiiile by eipohasising 
^Jhe fact that rallw|^ dillercd from local time. ! 

' one ra, oven ''Itogetbor prevent ' 
of fhb, former instead of the * 


possesses over the first alternative Is, thai tmdef 
the former, the difference between local and • 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed im 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta* 
])ut this inconvonienec Is bdievedoto be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times On the 
Iddian system of railways and telegraphs. 

*‘ItfiB propoRifU, therefore, to put on all the 
railway i^pd telegraph docks in India by 8m. 
.'Kls. They would tlicn ropresent a time 5^ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, whldi 
woiilrl lx: known as Indian Standard 'Time: 
and tlip dllT(‘renr*c betu’ccu standard and local 
time at llic places mentioned below would be 
ajiproximatcly as follows, the figures represent- 
irig mi unties, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in lulvanco of or behind local 
time rcsixjctlvrly: — Librugarh 51 S., bhillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 bS, Allaliabod 2 F., Madias 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Trfimbay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi G2 F., Quetta 02 F. 

‘"I'Uis staiidufd time would be as much as 54 
and miiiiitcs behind local time at Mandalay 
and Kangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
svbtem of ihirma is not connected with that «x 
India, and alrearly keeps a time of Its owm ' 
iiaiiiHy, Ibingcxni local time, it is not suggested 
that. liuLlau Standard Time should be adopted 
iu liuriiia. It is i»ropOBedrf>howcver, that In- 
st(;ad of using Itangoon Standard Time as at 
prc'scnt, which is 6h. 24ni. 473. in advance of 
Oiccmvich, a Ihirma Standard Time slioul^ be 
adopticd on all 1.he Burmese railways and Ido- 
graphs, which would be one lionr lii advance 
of liiriiun Standai'd 'J'iiuc, or 6^ hoiurs ahead of 
Gn'enwit!li time, and would correspond with 
97" 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma tiint' into simple relation, both with 
I'hiropt'an and with Indian time, and would 
(among ot*)ier things) simplify Idcgraphl^ com- 
munication with other couiitries. ^ 

*'Staiid:ii-d time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and ti'li'graphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
whip* eminently advisable, is a matter whlcti 
mint, he left to the local community in each cose.** 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the rece|)tl0a of this jprc^Qsal 
by curious local bodice To read now the lean 
tliat were entertained if Standard Time was' 
adopted is a study In the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
iKKUef* to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is stlfi 
(.wenty-four minutes iii advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay th§ first reception of tbe ' 
proposal wju hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Oliatubei of CommeTce decided In favour cl It 
and BO did tbe Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement in tbe Munidpality hrongbt 
in^ side resolution, by which the Municipal docks 
were ])iit at Bombay time whlcti is thirty-nine 
ininur.i's behind Standard Time. On the let 
January 3900 all the railway and ^tetegraph, 
clocks in India were put at Indian p 
in Burma, the Burma Sta 



by people gentry over a large paitof j 
one grout advantage which the second ■ 


Time; in Burma the 

became universal. Galcntta retains Its - 
i'aloutta time; but in Bombay local tW' Is 
retained only in the docks wiildi axe r 
by the Munidpality and In T 
of some orthodox lundu. 

Xime is unlvcrsaL 



Who’s Who tn India. 
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ArSOHJIi-^IULK, ArsstT-TO-DowLA, Atsur 
Juno, Alirai Mattomed Ali Bfg* Khan 
Bahadur, Kawad, Lieiit.-Ciili.: K.c.i.TR. 
(tOOe); C.T.E. (1897); ; Hon. A.l>.Cf 

to Kizaiu of llyilorabad ; C<ii^niaiuli>i'. 
the Nizain*s Jlcjmlar Forra-. 19U» ; / . Aiirniitfa- 
bad (Di'ccan); f>.«: of lali- Mirzji ■' ihiyrt Ali 
' Ik'N.'* Edttfi.': AiiRuiHabad. Hy- 

derabad Coiitin;?(*nt ; Goiiiiiviiidor, (iolcotula 
ifolgade, Rincc 1885; ilydoiiiliad liiiiiiTiul 
Bervicft Troops, slnco 189:!; (both of tlusi* 
he ralHcd); C'omnmiidtT, Troop-, 

since 1897. Scrwd in the Aljfhan War. 
1870-1880; TlliU'k ]!Iniiiilain J!:^'|K•ditioll. 
18^; Oliina llxpi'ditlon, *1900; «l 

title of Klian Hsdudiir and Atsiir 
1834; and of Afsiir Honda, IHO:, : iviKt-d to I 
AfAUl'-lll-l^JulIc, lOO::. Hon. Cok, 20ili H< rraii ' 
Horne; on Imperial .S’lviie ' 

BrlHude, Indian Kxpfdilionarj Fon'e, lvj:\pt. • 
1913; on SfJitf, Indian «‘a\jiliy (‘tap- ami 
A.H.'O. to Sir .lolm Freiirli, Franee, MU.VKi. I 
AiMr^^ns: llahut .Unn/iil. H.xb Ribad < hriTan!. 


AGA KHAN”, .V;a Sultan M.viiomlp Shah.! 
G.C.l.K I. (IPM); KM'.IJi. ‘ 

(1898); bUL, Hon.ranih;/. IS7:>; lirilliant j 
Star of SSansibur, IftdO, 1st Cla-s; Inm many ! 
R'UgloUK to!loMvi> ill Ka<t. Alriea. Ctnlral 
Asia and India ; lirad of Nnuii li 3fulioniedat}^ * 
grant^'d rank and Ktatus oi lirst. cla.-.s eliici 
wliliMalnte of 11 guiiHin recognllion ot loval 
, services dmiug Kul•oJl^an War. -I/W/.'aa : 
Agn Hall. Horubay. 

ALIVAB. H. H. JlAJ Bajkkiika Sni siavai 
AfAH^AJA, lA'.-Coii. Sir .lKisiN(tii.in r.iniKK- 
PrA'^EO, K.O.T.K (1911); K t'.S.I.,MaImnija 
o£; Hon, Bt.-Col. in arinv, 191 .‘i; 0. iss*.!; 
S, father, 1892'. Address: TUi- I’iilaee, Alwar, 
BttjpHtaaa. 

ANPEBSOH, Lt.-Genhral Sik ('H.unj-is 
AIKXANDRK, K.C'.ll. (1913); CJt. (J9U4); 
late H.U.A.: OoihinaiidlnK Soutiiern ('oin- 
^hiand, India, since 1917; K 10 Feb. 1837 ; «. 

< of late Surg.-Major Anderson : w. 

' 1803, Ellen Katherine, j/.r/. of Gi>nrsc IV'yau 
. Bussell, H.l). Entered aiiny, 1870; serMd 
\vitli .lowakl-Afridi Expedition, IHS-TK; I 
Afghan War, 1878-80; Burma Expedrfion. | 
H^.V80; Korth-West Fr<mtier, India. 1897- i 


commanded 1st Hrigade J',azaar Valley 
'Expedition, HHIS; lat, Brigade iMoiiiimud 
'.'■.cllold Force, 1(M)8; Trencral OJIWv'j- Coiu- 
. vlRttadixis, South Cliina, 1910-13 ;«EiirojK an 
War, 1014-13. Address : l*oona. 

^AKDEBSON, G., M.A, (Oxoii.); Si'civtary^ 
CMcntta Hoiverslty Commission, b. 15 
18T6; m, to Gladys Alice ]Horoiiy. 
JEtduc: Winchester College, L'nlverhitj Col- 
lece, Oxford. TrausATUil I'^lucation Di'part- 
t ment, lOO^lPlO : Indian Educational S('r\ice: 

' ' Brofessor of History, Klpbinstone OoHcire, 

- -Boimsiy; Assistant ' Secietah', XK^rfartment 
.. of EdWtiiou, Government of India. Pufdi- 
' .pgHioMi The Expansion of British India ; 
Administmtioiiin Tii(9a : Short llistery 
^lllpii^h EnrHre. Address : Armadale, , 


AXXANPALE, (THOMAS) KEtSON. B,A. 
(Oxon.), P.Rc. (Edin.), F.L.S. ; fmrcsixtndlng 
member f»l the Zoological SoiMcty of Ixmdcni, 
T>in*ctor of the Zoological Siu^ey of India, 
1910; Sii|KTinteiident of the Indian .Mimeiim 
and H(«eit‘tary to tin* Tru^tees, 1990-10: 
r. s. of late Prof. ’rhonm*s Ainiiindale. Kdtte. : 
.•(ugb. ; I’^ljiibiirgli Uiiirer-^itv ; Ballioi Col- 
li’gi*. Gxioiti. Address: Indian Museum 
(‘alciittn. 

AXSTEY. Percy Lewis. B. Sc. (Econ.); T.on- 
don, 1910; IM'incifNil, Sydenham Colloue of 
1‘oinnn‘icc and Eeonotnies. h. 23 Feb: 1870, 

»w. to V.'ia iu»e PowvJIfH. Sc. Econ. Jx)iidou). 
Ldite,: l.iiiseii tiviniisisiiim, lii'riiii. F« Istcd 
Si. Pauls iSc?ioi>l; rnivvrsity of 
\ !( iiii.i : I oiidoii Selioni of Economies 
ami Pnlilie-il Seimci*. I'usines®, 1910-11. 

I ri-riiu’i in J’j*onon‘ie'«. Hiiiversity of Shi'f- 
fii‘ld. IPII-IJ; lli’iid of TM'oiioinic« Pepnrt- 
. rnivershy ol nristol,l!li 4 1.8; Priiii'i|Ml, 
SMltiiluim t'olb'ge. [>nnilM.\. Puhlirniions : 
'IIh’ al.ii*e ul (he l*s\clio?Mi;icaI Alethofl ill 
S<ieio1ni\ : Nrw Hii-as oi Bating Address: 
Hoii'j.ir.’ii Hoad. .)IaKi.b.ir Hill. Ikimlniy. 

AJH IIIKHJ) W. A. .1., M.\.. Lb.r..; IVinclpa 
ol till’ tioxninieiit. ('nliige, Dacca, 2ud s. 
oi Allied .iol>-.oii. late ot Diiriingtoii. and 
nl*pbe^^ HI laUi Jainch Arehbold IVaw 
.\i'eUbohl; late schohir anil prizeman ol 
J'l.terhoL ; late Principal ol the 'Mahoincdaii 
Anglo- Ol ill 'la 1 College, Al'miirh. Address: 
Covernmciit (College, I>iiwa. 

AJH’OT, Prince or, Uon. *4111 Ghuiam Maho- 
MKD Alt 1\(i.\.n Baiiapi k, G.C'.1.E (1017) 
K.C.I.fi. (1909). h. 89 Feb. 1882; s. fatht^r!^ 
I'M)*:. Prcmiei Mahomediin nobleman of 
Southern Tiidia. btiing descended from, 
loriu r Mussulman dynasty of the Niiwabfl 
ot tile Karnatie. Educ.: Xewington CkNirt 
oL Waixls Institution, Madras. Member of 
Afadnis Legislative Council. 1904-(i ; Member 
01 the rniix'rial JiCglslatlve Council (Mahome-^ 
d.'iii Eloe.1 orate) of the Madras P^idriicy, 

1 910-1 :{ ; Areinlh-r of the ^iadras Legislative ' 
Coiineil by nomination, 101 R. l*reslileiit, 
Madras l*resldency Muslim Li-ague. Address: 
Amir Mahal, Madras. 

AKI)E\-M'0()H, W/LfFASr ITenuy Hfton, 
r.l.K. (191 :j. : M. (Oxoii.), F.»1.G.8. ; Mow. 
Fi'lJoiv ol talcnita TJniv<-rsity ; Principal 
of La M.vrtlniere College, Calcutta, since 
te92; ft. 27 Eov. 18.38: e. s. of late Rev, J. 
Wood, M A. (Oxon.). HIghllcId, Wigan : w. ' 
1S93. Margaret. Louisa, *. d. of E. E. IimvlSr 
late 1LC.S. Kditf.: Arancbi'ster Grammar 
St.-ii(N)l: (^hrlst (.luirch, Ovfoni. Assietiuflt^ 
3lu4ter. (irautiiam Grammar Nchool, 1883- ^ 
83. iji'AIartInierc, Calcutta, 188.3-89; Priifcl* . 
pal, Viqiprja GilJege, Conch Be bar, 1889-92; 

• iN:st President. Calcutta l-ulverslty Teachers* % 
Association, 190 >; l*rcsideiit, Anglo-lmUax^ 
.Association. 1918 Member, Benisal Lcgala^;^ 
live Council, 1911. Address: lU Loiidonf 
Street, Qjilcutta. • 
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ABTHT7B, 6»oinnn> Batnob. I.C.S. r Oom- 
mlsBlooer of CostomB. Salt and Ezdse, , 

^ Bombay, h. 9 February 1867 ; i». to Conetaace 
XleaDor, d. of the late Sir Charles Fobhonsc, 
Barb. JSdvc, : Charterhouse and New 
Colleae, Oxfoid. Assistant Collector and Magis- 
trate, 1880; Forest Settlement Officer, 1900, 
Collector and Magistmte, 100.^; Additional 
Mi'inbcr, Ininorial Legislative Council, 1012. 
Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
Gonncil, 1916. Address: Custom Uousc, 
Bombay. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1015, B.T. Bet. 
Herbert Pakenham Fakenuam-walsh, 
I).D. (Dub.l ; b. Iliiblin, 22 ATnrch 1H71 ; 3rd 
son of late lit. Ib'v. Wilfiain Paki^nluim 
Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, and Clara .Taiie 
Ridley; m. 1016, Clara Ridley, if. d. of, Rev. 
F. C. Hayes. Fdi/c. .* Chard Grammar 
fi^ool; Birkenhead Seliool; Trinity College, 
Bublfn ; Deoeon, 1806; worked as a menibc*r 
of thc‘ 1>iiblin University Brolherhood; 
CSihota Nagporo, India , 1896-1903; Friiiciijal, 
S. P. G. College, Triebliioiioly, 1004-07; 
Head of tiie 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Triehiiio- 
poly — amoved to Bangalore, 1007-14 ; Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry So'THfOTF, M.A. 
(0.von.); Chief PnNsidency Magistrate and 
Revenue .fudge, Bombay; ft. 4 July 1874: 
tn. to Lilian, d. of t.h<‘ late Col. A. R. Savile. 
Edm: Harrow School, lk\Hiol College, 
Oxford. Joined IJncoliis Inn : called to 
the Bar: practised as a liarrish^, BoTubay 
Hl^i Goiiit, 1002: Public, Prosecutor In Sind, 

‘ 1906; Chief Presidency Magistrate, Honibay, 

, 1906. J*uMieatirf/i8 : Joint l^tlitnr. Starlings 
Indian Orlminal law (Sth Edition). Ad- 
dress: Esplauado Police Court, Bombay. 

lATElNSON, H0N.*Cy(JTTi Thomas, K.C., 1913; 
Puisne Ju^e of tlic l;^igli Court of Beliar and 
Orissa, since 1915 ; e. s. of Baron Atkinson * 
ft. 23 October 1876; m. 1003, Flonmce, d. of 
CMdfrey Lovelace Taylor of Orangeville, Co. 
Wexford. Ednc.: Trinity College, Hubliii, 
BJk., called to the Irish Bar, 1901. Address : 
Patna. 

AYUNG, em Willtau Bock, Kt. (1915); 
Judge of the High €k)iiit of Judicature, 
Madias, since 1012; ft. 30 August 1867; s. 
of Fredi'rick \ilinam Ayllng; m. 1894, Emma 
Annie Graham (d. 1012) ; Fdue. : Weymouth 
College; Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.c. , 1886. Address : Madras. 


AZIZ-UB-BIN, Munshi, C.T.E., 1909; C.V.O., 
1011 ; Deputy Commissioner, Berar ; Acting 
,Hon. A. D. C. to King George during Indian 
pr when Prince of Wales. Address : Berar. 


8HUM fiHERE JUNG BAHADUR 

BANA, GRNi?RAL 'Sir, E.C.I.E., fHon.) 

* er. loatd'; Nepalese Army; ft. Katmandu, 
Nepal, 27 Jan. 188S; 2nd s. of Mahi^ of 

* Nepal ; m. 19C3, Deva Vakta Lakshml Devi : 
Diiuotor^General Police Foigcb,4 Katmandu, 
since 1908; attarhed to the General. Staff, 

, ,, Army Headquarters, India, as Inspector^ 
General of 4he Nepalese Contingents on Gene- 
j '' ^Seirvlop in India; 1915. Address : Bhingha 
and Bftber Mbhal, Eatnumdu* Nepal. 



BABINGTON, OhL. DATID 
1907; B.G.A.; Snmrintend^t td 
Factory, India: A. £2 April 1868; 

Violet Mary, a. of Gol. Gteensbibefii;' 
Address : Cordite Factory, Atavankada, 

BAGCHI, SATisrHANPR*, B.A., ij.i.D., 

* Law; Principal, University Inw C(d]U(8F4^^ 
' Cafeutta; ft, Jan. 1882; Mue.: 

Municipal School; Calcutta; St. 

College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta unlYer*/ 
sity, 1001; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge aaff*, 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College,* Ih^iJ 
1007; Fellow, Calcutta University, IdOO;? 
Digore Professor of Law, lOl.** ; ^^l6d to ^ 
Rir, Gray's Inn, 1007. Address: ranclptlV, 
Qii.ari>4Ts, Darbhanga Buildings, UnlYecBlty 
Law College, Calcutta. ,, ^ 

BAIN, FRAifr^iR Wiltum; Prindpal aaff ' 
Professor of History and Politic^ Economy ! 
ill the Deccan College, Poona ; ft. Botbwel, . 
Lanark, 1833; vn. 1800, Helen MOMiirlta, ^ 
d. of Henr>' Blandford, Dorset; Jsdid.;.' 
Westminster School ; Christ Church, Oxford, s 
1st Class Litt. Hum., 1886; Captabi^'* 
O.TT.A.P.C.. 1886; Fellow of All Souls College,^ 
1880-%. lWica*<ons Gliri.<)tlna of Sweden,'^' 
a biography; The Principle of Wealth 
Grealion ; Tlie Reallsat^ of the FDBfdUe; 
Tho English Monarchy and its Revoluttonas; ^ 
The Corner In Golil ; De Vi Fhysicaat 
b('ct11itutc Darwluiana ; A Digit of the 110011;,-^ 
A Heifer of the Dauii ; A Draught of the’ ' 
Bine; An Incarnation of the Snow; Bubbles./ 
of the Foam; and other works. AddreSs^:^ 
Deccan College, Poona. , 

BALRAMPlJR, MAHARAJA BAHADUR Of . 
Sm Bhaowati Prasad Sinoh, K.C.7.E.; 
M(‘mWr of the Legislative Council of Uie 
of Agra and Oiidii ; Hon. Fellow of w tToi»' i 
verslty of Allahabad for life; Ghalrmaiuy. 
Municipal Board, Balmmpur; Special 
Magistrate; ft. 10th July 1879; B. 1803, 
Address: District Gouda, Oodh. /; 

BANARTf, HON. SIR PRAMADA CHABAH^ BV#* A' 
cr. 1013 ; B.A., D.L., Pidsiie Judge Hl8bOlahm'»'^ 
N. W. Provinces^lnce, 1803 ; joined • iho r 
service, 1872. Aimta : Allahabad. 
BANATVALA, Cor.. HormaSJBE EDDUgf* ^ 
C.8.I., 1917; JnspeetoKhmenid 

Cf^ril Hospitals, since lOli; mmhbt 'dty 
Council of Chief CommlsBioner»'' '/ 

First Commission, 1884; military T 
189.3; served Burma, 1880-89; 

E.\pc>dltion , 1882. Wiress : Shillthiff, Assflgg;;^; 

BANER.fBE, SURENDRANATH, BJl . j BWoT 
the “ Beni^ce;" Professor id " 

turn, Blpon College 10 KoW 
t 1867; Sdue.: Doveton OoUef 
University College, London. 

1871; loft the service 1874 
English literature, Mebroped 
of Calcutta, 1875; foapded; 
atfoD, 1876 ; femnded ‘ 

1882; wag tmee F 
National Oongiess ; Tor^ 
years a Member of the ^ 

Oouncll; again eleobed.lf 
Imperial LeglsJir**^ 
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_ SB,, Si& GoOrOO Ua83» Kt.» er. 
t; M.A.D.IJ., Ph. D.» retired Court 
n ; 0, Narllceldanga.mcDtta, Jan. 1844 ; 
did 4. of Buidit Fltaxubar TarlEa* 
nan. JStlue.: Hare School; Fresi- 
r College, Calcutta. Vakil of the 
itta High Court, 1866 ; Assistant Lecturer 
in Matlielhatlcs, Presidency College, 186r>* 
-Mniar Lecstnrer in the Bcrhmipur Gatt(;go,* 
1866-72; Tagore Law Lecturer, 1878^ Fellow 
-Of Odoutta University, 187& Viet; Chancellor, 
.1880-91; Municipal Comuiissioncr for the 
'AubuilM of Calcutta, 1886 ; Presidency 
Mai^trate, 1887; Member of the Bengal 
Ijemslalilvie Council, 1888; Judge of the 
/Calratta High Court, 1889-1903; Presidtnt 
’ of the Central Tc'xt-Book Committee, 18Uti- 

- 09 ; Member of the Indian Univer-ilties Crjin- 
: lUlsBlon, 1902; Hon. FhJ)., 1008. Puiili- 

oafA-ns Include :-~The Ediiuitlon ProMem in , 
wdia, 1914. Address: 28, Sastitala lloaa, I 
. Harikeldanga, Calcutta. 

BAKERIl, Aibion BAJRVMAtt,*M.A., l.C.S.> ; 
tlLB., 1913; b. Bristol, 10 Oct/ 1871; m. I 
1896, d. of Sir Krishna Gu|)ta. Jidur. : i 
OMeutta University; Balllol Collegia, Oxtoi-d;.: 
‘M.A.. 1892. Enten*d I.C.S., 1805 ; servi-d a^ ' 
dbtrlct officer in the Madras Presideiic*} ; 
Dlwon to H. H. the Maharaja of Oochiii, 
1907-14; re verte# to British seiYice, 1915; 

. Oolleotor and District Magistiato, Oiiddaiiah; 
services placed at the disposal of Goveniimnt 
; of India Foreign Department for cinidoyiiunt 
as Bfember of the Executive Counctl oi' 11. TI. 
1^ Maharaja of Mysore, MopAi 1910. Address: 
Bangalore. 

8ABBEU, Charles Alfred, Sc. D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., Sugar Cano Exiicrt for India; b. 

. Wynbeig, South Africa, 1860 ; s. of Bev. \Vm. 
Belter; m. Edith Leather, d. of llA^. G. 11. . 
Osbme; one a, one d, JSditc.: Kingswnod ; 
School, Bath; Bonn Uuivursity; Giirkt’si 
jOoUege, Cambridge (Scholar). Dcinonstrator ; 
’and L^tuier at Unlvonlly College, JA)udou | 
and Cambridge Uniyersity; Suix^rintciidcut 
tpf Affllculture, Leeward Islands ; Professor 
of Botany, JLLE. College, Cooper* s Hill; 
^'^Vemment Botaadat, Madras. Address : Agri- 
'^dUltund Ooltege, Cofmb||orc, S. India. 

sikBIA, Maharawal Shri JIanjitbiniiji 

- MaJTBINHJI, Baja of; h. lo July 1886; one 

oRe cLEdtie.; Bajkumar College, Bfuj^t'; 
’■AtAwtdiolm School, Derbyshire ; Imperial 
tiOodet Corps,' Dehra Dun. Hon. A. D. G. to 
^i^^fovamor of Bombay, 1013 ; AMreaa : Baria, 

l^tha, Bombay*- « 

)W, Gborob Thomas, C.i.k, 1915; 

, Engineer aud Secretary, Goyommoiit 
'’ion Branch, U. P. ; b. 11 March, 
a. of Ttov.^J. M. Barlow, Ewhurst 
Guildford ; m* 1891, A. 8. Anthony, 
«. two d. Ediie. ; Haileybury : B.I.E., 

p»,.W2iK 

:;Ebedebick Adolphifs Fleming. 
,M.B., 1899;FJK.O.S., M.B.C.P. 
1 0.I.B., 1808 ; Assistant Diroo- 
: ServJoee, Embarkation Staff, 
jel, Indian Medical Sorvioe ; 6. 
li'lH. to '^et KAthloen Ann, 2nd 
* UiW Oenry Tsvlot-Ken,, 



seventh son of the late Bev. Lord Henivilk 
Frances Teviot-Kerr ; Educ. : Edjubaii^ ~ 
University. Served with the Fife and Forfaap, 
Lifi^t Horse Imperial Yeomanry In South 
Africa, 1899-1002 ; entered Indian Medioal 
Sor\'lei‘, July 22iia, 1002; Somallkind Campaign - 
1903-4; Captain, July 22nd, 1905 ; jilnjor, June, 
22nd, 1914; Brevet Lt.-Colom'l, 1 January* 
1917 ; 'JV‘mi)orary Colonel, Ist 3Iay 1918. Cre- 
attd C.I.E.,*]918; PixJb.: Many oontribiitionB 
to ;M>'dieid ])nblieatioiis, and tile following 
jnoiiog iidis : — Surgical ^lock. Intestinal Sta- . 
Btii. Tne caiisiitioii of the Onset of Labor, 
etc. Addriiss : 9 Queen’s Boad, Bombay. 

BABNES, Sir Gkokge STiPYLTOM, E.C.B. 
(1915), ii.B. (1009) : Member of the Council of 
thii Vieeroy of India, since 1916 ; b, Umballa, 
Jiidia, 8 February, 1858 ; e.s., of late George 
CanLu: BaxJics, (.*.11., formerly Foreign Secre- 
tary in India, and Margaret Diana, d. of late 
3rajor Henry (Oiotwyiid-Stapyiton ; m, Sybil 
do Goiirnay, d. of late Charles Buxton, M.P., 
oL i'»x\varji‘Ti, Cobhatu, Surrey ; two s. one 
*/. Kthie.: Eton; University College, Oxford. 
Barr. Inner Temple, 1883 ; assisted the late 
liOiil Bussell ol ivillowcn in his work at the 
bar, 1883-1893; Coumcl to Boanl of Trade 
ill Bankriiphcy matters, 1880 ; OlHeial Bocoiver 
in Coinimiiics Liquidation, 1803; Senior • 
Olficial Bi',ceiver, 1800; Comiitrollcr of the 
Ouiiijmnu'u Dciiart incut of the Board of 
Tr;ulo, 1904-11 ; Comptroller General of the 
I^hIniut J>(‘partmeiit of the Board of Trade. 
1911-13 ; St‘coiul Secretary, Board of Trade, » 
191 ‘1; Joint. Permanent Secretary, 1015; 
Adilress : Simla and Deliil ; FoxUolxu, Cobbam. 
Surrey. 

BABODA, 11. n. Maharaja Gaeewar Ser 
SAYAJI ItAO HI., G.C.S.I. (1881): 5. 10 - 
March, 1803; m. lat., 1881, Chimnabal . 
Malinrani; 2n(l, 1885, (*'Vinnuibai Maharani. 
11., C.I. ; three s, one d, Udm.: Moharaja'iH 
School, Baroda Sueceedod, 1875. Invested 
with powers l8dl. Address: Baroda. 

BABJIATT, Major General William Cross, , 
1911; 1>.S.(>. ; Indian Army; Gommdg. 
loth Indian DBision; b, 2 June, 1862 ; 3rd«.' ' 
of late James Barratt, of Uanslopo, Bucks; 
m. 1907, Katherine Mathildo Goldsmith,' 
formerly of Betton Hull, klarkot Drayton. 
ISduc, : Bedfortl Grammar School. Enteiod 
Army 1883, Served Soudan Expedition, 
1885 ; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1800 ; Wazlria- 
tan, 1891-95; East Africa, 1806, Uganda.' 
1897-98; China, 1001, N. W. Frontier, l^ia; 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs Expedition. Adaresa: 
Lahore Cantonment. 

BABBETT, Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Ar* 
NOLD,(1908)K.O.B.„K.C.8.I„(1915), K.C.V.O,, 
(1012) ; C.H, (1003) ; Comiuaorllng Northern 
Command ; b. 3 June 1857 ; 3id a, of late 
BeV. Alfred Barrett, D.1). : m. let., 1894, 
Mary (d. 1897), d. of James Haye of Fowey, 
Cornwall; 2nd 1007 Ella, d, of H. Lafono, 
Onslow Square, S. W. ; oqp d. Enterod Armw. 
1875 ; Captain, 1886 ; Major 1895 ; Lieut.-G^ 
1001 ; 8#^ Afghan War, 1879-1880 ; maxisb 
to Kandahar and battle of Kandahar;^ 
Hazara, 1888 ; 2nd MbanzaJ EiqieditleillV; 
1891 ; Hunza Hagar EzpMition. 1881 fy 
H. WvFfoQtler. Hidla. 1908; Basar 
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^ 3dxpedlUon; Muhuiand KxiK’^ijtioii : Ailjt* 1 
<Je.ul. in India, 1!)0!)-12 : IMviaional Com- ' 
niandur, Pooua. I912’li. Address: Kawal ; 
Pindi. 

PAllBON, Olai'd Alexander, C.LE* (1911), | 

, F.li.G.S. ; and ^icBsions Judge, | 

Punjab, hincc lOlO; 6. 22 DeoemU'r 1871 ;i 
8. of (Jol. W. Barron, B.S.(:. ; m. 1912, Ida * 
iMary,-'. Hol. 3L If. Ewurl :oiie y. Edur.: ■ 
Uriuumur Sfliool and Unhoivilv, AIkt«1in‘|i ; ; 
CHare Culirge, Caiubridg<‘. l-iulcri'd, Ll'.S. ■ 
1890; Chief S«)cnitary, J'lmjab Co\iTiiment. 
1912-10. Address,: Jidlumlvir, JMiujab. 

BARTUI3, llT. 3l.i:v. Jean irAiiin; Bimioi* or' 
PAIIALAIS fiinei* 1911; />. I^Thigiiaii . TarlM-s. : 
1849. Edm\ St. h*. Bihliop oj 

Trichlnopoly, 18 !Kj-39I4. Address: Tridii- 
iiopoly, Madras J*rc»i<k'iir\. *“ | 

BASCJ, SIR Kailas Chlmm.ic, IIai TJaiiaim k, 
KT., vr, 1910, C.I.IO., 1910; Kai.s-i-i-lhnd, 
1909: Im'IIow, Calculta I ni\crhii y ; Vicr- 
■J’ruHdrnt. In liaii ]Mi*dii-al ; IVllow, 

B, of Public llcallh; MfiulHT. 

liritiHli 3I('dicul Association : 3I,'1 h1kt oI tJic 
Corporation of Calcutta and Hon. Presidency . 
Magistrate; 2iid s, of laic llabii .Madliiisaii 
Basil. Adtlress: 1, Siikca Street, Cadenlla. 

BBAGHCJIOFT, IJoN, Mr. Jlstk e Ciuklks 
Porten; Piiihiic Judge, High Couit, 
Calcutta, since I9ir>; b. 1*1 March 1871; • 
4tU son ot laic. VraiU’is l*orl.cn llc,iclicrnlt, ' 
Bengal Civil Service; m. Eliza UMh. d. oi laic • 
A. K RyJoH, Educ,: Hiigby; (‘Jarc t‘oll<‘gc, : 
Cambridge. J^issod Indian Civil iS,;r\lcc, i 
1890; Assiataiit Magistrate and Collcidor, > 
; ^ Bengal, 1892 ; OfKciatiiig District imd 8. ssioiis 
‘i.v Judge, 1000; District and Sessions Judge,* 
'v" 1906 ; Oflii liatfiig Judge. Nigh Court , Calcul fa, . 

1912. Address: #4, J.it.llo Kiihsidl Street, 
fe Calcutta. 

Tbea^IAN, Sir Frank th.i’vir.NT t)irLi;Y, Kt., 

' (1017); Edue. : Bndfonl Craiioiijir School; 

. " Queen’s College, 0\iord. Kim rod, l.t'.S., • 
. 1877; Assistant Judge 1885; Sp,‘cjal Hd t Ic- ' 

ynent Ollicer, Baroda, 1886-87 ; Judicial 
Assistant to Political Agent, Ivathianar, ■ 
1891; Judge and SiWioii.^ Judge, I89«;' 
Judicial Coiiimissioiier and Judge of Sadar 
Court in Sind, 1904. Judge of tiie High i 
Court, Bombay, 1907-18, Addtvss : ByciUla • 
Club, Bombay. 

BEDI, Sir Baba Garbaksu Sinoji, Kt., Cr, | 
1910; C.I.E., 1911; Jioii. Extra Assistant! 
Oominissioticr in the I’uiijab. Address : j 
Kallai, Punjab, I 

BBBB BIKHAM SIXGII, JlAJKt RAR, Hon. ! 
,I/r.-C0L„ C.I.E.; A, D. (3. to the Viceroy j 
190G; Officer Comiminding Sirmonr IniiN'riaJ ! 
SerVi^ Sapiiers and Miners; also art ached | 
td l,9t P.W,0. Sappers and lliiiei's. Scrveil in . 
thor '^irpU e.xpeilitiou, J 897-98; Address: ': 

SInliuiijr State, Punjab. | 

Sell, Charles A'lfred, C.M.C., 1915 ; I.O.S.; ! 
J'olfitical Agent for Tiliet, Bfiutan and 
* Sikkim ; b. Jl October, 1870 ; e, Riirv. s, of 
'Bdnry BelL I.t.'.S., and Anne, d. of George " 
t Danker, of Douglas, Isle of Mon 

. . m,4jashic Kerr, d. of David Fcrnlc, siiipo^vnor^ 
of .^Wurcpiitiidc, BLuRdetondS) Xiaucabhire^ i 


one s, one d» Edue, : Winchester ; ' 

College, Oxford* Joined Bengal Civil ftetVlee^ . 
1891 ; eoiidiicto'd exploratory Mission in 
Bhutan in 1904, and political misslDn to that 
country in 1910, concluding a treaty, by which 
the fondgii relations of Biiutdfi were placed . 

• under the Britisli Government ; on political, 

t duty In Tilx^, Bhutan and Sikkim in 1904-05^ 
wm and sinei' 1908 ; was employed on tlie 
Tpjet ‘'tioiifonmce lictwecn Great Britain, 
(Miiua and 'PiUd , 1918-144 PublietUions : 
Manual of Collo(|iiial Tibetan ai^ other 
Til Mituu works. Address: Gangtok, Sikkim. 

BKi.L, CoiiONEL Grokue James HAinmiD 
C.I.h’., 1934: M.n.('.3r., Edinburgh; LM.S*; 
limiktctor Genera] of Civil HospIt.'ilB, Bihar ' 
and Orissa ; b. 2S Fclmniry, 1861 of Bohert 
advoeati^ ; in. 1890, Violet Helen Mary. 
d. of J /'Stork llcid ForIx'S ; one s, two d. 
Edue. : JSdinbiirgh Academy and University. 
Address : Banchi* 

BliXAKKS,^. IF. Silt PllAKHU NARA VAN SiNOH, 
3TAlIAlt.V.TA llAIIADin OF, G.C.l.E. (1898); 
b. 20 2«(>Veiu1jcr 1855: S, uncle ' 1889, 
Address Jt-ainuagar. Bcnaies. 

liEXX, Lt.-C’oIj. lioiiKitT Akthpr Edward, 
C.I.IO.. 1904, F.11.G.S. ; Judiiin Army; 

lii'sidi'jit. at .laipiir, Bagpiitaiia, since 1915 ; 
/>. t Fobiiiary, 1867: e. s, oi late Charles 
JOduiird ik'nii ; »i. 1898, Edltli Annie Fraser, 
drd d. of late Afaj.-Gcii. Neville Parker 
(ivtiifil). Bengal Army: one s. oiio d, Edue, : 
Mcrcltanl Tavlovh’ StdTOol, tlreat Crosby; 

I IcidcilN'i'g Coll., Germany; 11. M. C. Sandhurst* ‘ 
lOiilcii'd Army. 1887; Appointed to the 
Indian Political Dt'partineut, 1895 ; Address, 
Jaipur, Bajpiituiia. 

BKXZK^JOIl . JtT. ItBv. AiiOVSH'S Mart^O.C.I)*, 
Bishop oj ()ullon since 1905; h, EfROedehi, 
Switzoriand, 1864. Edue,: Frankfort;' 
IJrnsHoIh; ilowiisidc. (*ame to India, 1890 ; 
IMsIiop of 'I'alxir. 1900; Address: ^shop's 
Jioiisc. Qiiilon, Jfadra.s. 

BlISAM’, Annie; President, Thcosophical 
Socici> : author and lecturer on rebgons, 
philusophical auiLhSeicntillc subjects; 5. A' 
OctolK'r. 1847; dt o\ WiJJiam Page Wood 
and lOinily. d, of JaiiioM Morris; m, 1867, 
Bcv. Kr.ink Desaiit {d, 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, 
J^colnsliiri' ; legally separated from him,- 
1872: one s. one rf.- Edue,: privatfsly in 
England, (ierniany. Frauec; Join^ 
Nulional fV'ciilar Society, 1874 ; worked la-' 

1 he Friv TiiougM> and Itndleul ^Movementg ’ 
led by Cliarles BradLiugh, M.P.; wos co-^itor 
witli hftu of the National Jlufoimer. Mwibcr v 
of the J^ondon School Board , 1887-^. Joined \'- 
t he Tlicosophical Soeiety in 1889 ; became « 

. pupil of Mine. BJaVaisky ; elected its President'^ 
ill 1907. .Founded 1898 the Centra) Bindii^ 
College at Benares; 1904, the Oenti^ Hindit^' 
Hirls* School, Benares ; is woi^g to foimd'; - 
the University of India. Adtlress ; Adyor-/; 
.Madras. ^ • - 

BEVfLLE, Lt.-Col. Francis GRANVichiiR, 
(M.E., 1908: Hesident, G'w^or, j|inoelj914 ; , 
5. 24 March, 1867. Iff. N. Stafb* 

1886; liidiap Stoif Corpus- 1688 , 
Indian Army, 1897; Miijoi^ 
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: .1U|KI>97; IMUtioal Agent, iiiuidclklumd, 

• 1900-4 ; Bhopawar, 1905-12* Addrcsi : 
ayi^lor. 

BHAGWati, Prisadh' SiKUH, Maharaja 
Sib of BaSrampur, K.c.j.g.» Cr* loou; 
Mn 1896. Addremt: Gouda, Oudh, India. j» 

BKAKOABKAU, Sir B.A]RKRiteiiRA 

K.C.I.E. (1911) ; G.I.E., (1889) ; M.^., lion. 

' Bombay and Edinbun^di ; lioir 

3ft. D.. Calcutta; Professor of Oriridal 
lAnguftgcs, Deccan Oollcfze, Poona, 1882-0:1 ; 
5. 1837 ; tth two #. one rf. Edw. : Itatuaiiiri 
Government English 8(tliool ; Elphiustonc 
' College, Bombay, 1817-58. Headmaster of 
Schools, ltkU-68 ; Professor of Siinskril, 
Eluhiiiaboiie College, Bombay, 1860-1881. 
]BVmow, and for two years Vice-lJliaucelior 
Of Bombay University; Polldw of Calcutta 
University ; noraiiuited to inetnbei-ship of 
Vicocoy's Legislative Council in coniiiiH-.i ion 
with Lord Ciirson's Educational ICidoritis. 
1903 ; Muinlicrof Bombay l^igisbiti'A^ Coiiiieil, 
1904-08 ; a Icailer of Hindu social and rt'ligioiis 
reform movements ; Daloihina I’ellow, 1850 - 
94. PubUctUiotut : First, and. Second Bo(»ks 
Of Sanskrit; Early History of the Deccan: 
Sanskrit .and the Derived Jitingnuges : .arindc 
on Valsuavism, teivisni and minor ndigioiis 

• systems, in the Cncyeloim dia of Indo- Aryan 
' Itesearch; edited Bhavabhuti's MiUati- 

l^Cndhava, and lias written six rc^ports on 
Sanskrit MSS., pliilologicid and ani i<tuaruii 
articles aud essays in the Trausauliuns ol 
learned societies. Aihlma: Puoua. 
BHABATPUA, ^Iaharaja or, Jl. it. Siu 
Maharaja Bbajrndra Saw'ai Eisuan hinuh 
Bahadur Juno ; 5 . 4 October, 1800 ; «. 
of 5%liaraja Jlam Singh : m. sis. oi H. H. the 
AaJtHof Faridkot. Edftv, : Mayo Colhgo, 
Ajmerc; and Welliiigbou. Address: Bluu'at- 
pur, Aajputaua. 

BHATA WADE CAB, Siu Bitatx^uandka • 

Krishna, Kt. (looo) ; J..ir. ; .I.P. ; 3lfMual 
l*ructitlonur, Bombay, siiK'i; 188.5 ; b, 1 0 | 
ITobniary, 1852 ; «. of Krislma Sliastri j 
Bhatawodekor aud Aaklimalmi; w, Savitri- i 
hai ; three s. two d.# Jiilur , ; Elpliinstoni' I 
Bigli School ; Grant Medical Collcgt', Bombay, j 
Additioual Member of legislative Couiicil. j 
1897-1800 ; Legislative Council l‘.M)l ;AIcinlM*r 1 
:■ of the improvemeut Trust; J’msidcut •tin* | 
^ Judiau Temperance Association and of tiic | 
Temperance Council; President of the Htli ! 

' ^uibay ProviuchU ConJfjprciiec, 1007 ; Syndic 
Mbalbine, 1912-13. Address: Qirgauii, 

' Bombay. • 

BBAVNAOAB, H. H. Maharata Sir Biiav- 
> SENHJi Takhtasinhji, K.O.S.I., Mauaraia 
^ oof; a 26 April* 1»75 ; r. father (Sir Takliat - 
Binlijl Jas^atslohji, G.C.S.I.). 1800; m, 

. , 1905, n. H. Maharoni EandkOVerba. C.I., 
tifto died 1918; two a. one d. Address: 

^ ^avnagdr, Kathiawar. 

'BHOPAL, H.H. Eawab Sultan Jehan Begum, 

■ BEGifM OF O.T., cr. 1011 ; (F.C.S.t., er. lOlO; 

; G.O,LE., cf. 1904 ; 6. 9 July 18.58 ; #. mother 
.iS,' % Nawab Shah Jehan Begum, G.<‘.S.T.,i 
1901 •) tn, 1874, Ahmed All Khan* 
a; jpgbtb in lineal descent from the" 
Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
; Bhopal, Ceutral ludia, 


BHOBE, Joseph Wiliiasi, IS.A., (Bombay) 
b. 0 April 1879. m. to Abu-garct Wilkio' ' . 
btott, M.B., GhiB., (St. Andrews). Edm,: 
at Deccan College, Poona; University 
College, London ; ('orpus Christ! Oollegef 
Oxford; Assistant Collector; L'lidir-Secre- 
tiiry to the Madras Goverumeut ; Dewiui of ‘ 
Cochin. Address : Trichilr, Coclilo Etute. 

BlKAEliJl, Maharaja op. Col. H. H. Baj- 
JtAJKSIl VAR EaRENUBA 8H1KUMAN1 SRI SIK. 
GAN(iA SiNGii Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.(‘.1.J3., cr. 1907, K.C.S.l..ef. 1904; K.(/'.I.E., 
cr. 1901 ; A. J). (}.; Hon. LJ..D.. Oambrhlge; 

/>. .*• Dct-u 'ier 1880 ; suceeeded JK87 ; two sons, 
oni* d. IiiVi'sted with tiill niling iiowcrs, 
1.S9S; graiiUil ilon. Commission of Major 
ill the* British Army, 1900, utid attached to 
2n<i* Bruira) IjaiicerH ; serveil witJi British 
Army in Ciiiiia in coiuniaiid ol Bikaner Camel 
Coriis, lOtH ; ser\i‘d Fili'diiomii war, 1914-15; 
a repiesciifatiVi' of India at liii|M‘rial AVar 
(tonieremx), 1917 ami at the JVucc Coll- 
ie renee ; IreiMiuin ot (‘ily of London. 
Address : Bikaner, JLijpuianu.' 

BlbGJlAAD, Syi;i> flossAlN, Nawar, Jmadul 
Mulk, Bahadur, C.S.I., 1908; b. Gva, 18 
OetoiKT, ist I ; ol Syed /iaiiimidiii jjossair. 
Khan Baiuuiiir of the tiieovciianted Civil 
S^jrvicc, Bengal; ia. 1st, 1801, wife died 
1.S97 ; 7n. 2nd, Edith Oourdmau, LS.A., 
(l*oud.), M.D. ; four s. one d. Edtw.: Pnwl- 
deiiey C-olleice, Calcutta. Prolessor of Arable, '• 
(Uiuiiiig College, l.uekiiow, 1800-73; J^iVjito 
StMi'ctaiy t,o Jl. j-:. 8ir Sabir Jung till bis 
death ; JVivale Soendary l,o Jl. 11, the Eizam ; 
IVimetor oi Ihiblie. Instnictiun ol H. 11. the 
Eizam’s Dominions: MinnlKT of the liCgis- 
l:itiVo Council. AfeiiilK'r of the UnivursUicH ■ 
Coiniiiissjoii 1901-2; reiin cl 19117; Meiuborof , 
(’uiiueil ofsi er*! .iry of Sta? e lor India, 1907-09^. 
i^nfdirafions : bifeoLSii Sulai* J ang ; Locturei^ ' 
and addre<;srs: (in collaboration) Historicul 
and Dfiscriplhe Sketch ol His Higliuess the 
Nixam's Dominions, 2 Yols. Vlub: United 
S-r* ice, StH'iiiiilerabad. 

BI.VGiJiY, MAJOK-GENKRAIi ALFRED HORS- 
POKD, C.B., 1915; <M.K., 10o9; 6. 28 May. 
1805; s. of late IVnigriuo 'J’aylor Bliigley;' 
M. 189.!, 3IaM,c. d. ol late Col, G^ A. Way, 
C.B.. ; oui; (f, Eilnc. : Eoasiiii^on School, 
Ji.5LC., Saiullmrst. Lieut. Jxiiustcr iteglment , 
1885; Captain, iiidiuii Army, 1896; J>cpnty 
Adjutant -General, Headquarters Staff, India, 
1914; Sec. Army JA-partniciit, Government 
of Jiidiu, 1916; served in JSiirma ‘1891-92 
aud in China, 1900 ; Gold l^dal United 
Stirviees liistitiitioii of India, 1896. PubU* 
ettfions: Series of ILoudbooks on the Classes 
nvruited in tlie Indian Army. Address: 
Simla. 

BlEElXG, Sir AfirauK Wjlijvm, KT.^a^d) ; 
.Voreliunt. in Jiaiigtwn ; h. 5 Ausnst ilSdl ; 
s. of Itoliert Binning, Glasgow: umnairied.w 
Educ: Glasgow Aeiadornyv Ar/i/m.'v.' JiaugoiM, 
Burm.T..^ ^ • ' 

BIRD, Lip.I7T.-Col. Uobert, 0.LE., 19d5:f 
M.V.O., 1912; V.ILS., 1916; M.D., M«8., . 
(Loud.), F»B.C.S., D.P.H. (<?amb.), 

Surgeon to the Vieeroy, 1904; Professor, of. 

1 Suii^ry,' Mcdicai CoUego, Calcutta, 
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t lfl08:».l2I)ec«mber,la86;m.l909,Haiiiet 
BUen, d, of late Itfc.«C'ol. l>cwar,Boyal Artillery, i 
JMreu ; 2, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

BIBEETT, SIR Thomas Wilitav, Kt., 1018. { 
Meichaa^ Killick Nixon <fr C^., Bombay and. I 
^ Calcutta. A. 11 idai-cli 1871 ; }». to Dorothy 
Nina Forbrjs. Edw.: Cheltenham College 
Ghairmau, Bombay Cliamber oL' Commerce, 
191.1-16 ; Aduitioaal Me.mljer, Boiu1)ay 
Governor's Cuuurtl,10l4; Additional Mc-iubt^r, 
Vlporoy.'s Couiifil , 1 Ol^-lii. Sheri il oi Uombay, 

; 1917. Adli-fM. l>all Utll.Bandru. Bombay. 

' BIRLEY, Leonard, C.l.E., 1014: lioYetnic 
, Secretary to 4;oVeriiiiient ol Br>ngul, since 

1015; b, 30 May 1875; .v. of late ArMnir 
llirloy ; m. 1008 JcHsic < 'raig, d. of lai c AI.-ixwcl 
Smith, Hursiiigpur,. Tirlioot, liidiu; one s. 
one d. Edae.: ITppitigliatii ; New CdJIoge, 

. Oxford. Enteml 1807; .loint IJagis- 

trato and Deputy (Nilleelor, ]!)()7; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1911. Cltib: liiiited Sol vice, 
Calcutta. 

BLAUl, Andrew James Fraser, Statesman j 
Editorial slalf, Calcutta ; Founded the 
Eosticrn Bureau, Jjimited, Calcutta. 1912 ;| 
late Editor anil Managing Director, The j 
Eninirc, Commerce, Tlie Empire ibizetto ' 
(daily and weekly newspaiK'rs iniblished in i 
Calcutta); 5. Dingwall, Jloss-Hliire, 30 Sep- i 
tombor, 1872 : ^/. ft, ol late Andrew Blair, ' 
Hector, Dingwall Burgli School, and Mary 
Ann OamplKill, d. of late 'riiomus l>ulT, Glas- 
* gow; m. 1900, Constance, e.d. of Thomas 
Ibbotoon'; oiio «. one d, Edur. : Glasgow Bigb 
. Sohool. Engaged in journalism, siuec 189U ; 
AcIdrew.'O, Chowringhce, Calcutta. 

/.'^LBNKINSOP, Brio.-geyebal Layton John, j 
l>.S.O., 1808, F.B..G.8.; Director, Veterinary I 
Services in India; 5. 27 June ]«(i2; 3rd 

f BOU ol Llcut.-Culouc] William Bleiikiiisop 
and Eliziil>eth, d, />f William Siuidfoid ; 
:: m. 1906, Ethel Alice, </. of John Wells, J.F., 
Booth Ferry Hoilse, Goolc, Edtw.: King's 
' School, Coutorbury ; Hoyal Vetmiiiary 
- College, Tiondon. Entered A. V, Depanfment, 
1883; Fiiujab Government and Professor, 
lAhoro Veterinary College, 18U1-03 ; S.V.O., 
for British Troofis, Soudan Expedition, 1898 ; 

< . senior veterinary olQcer in Egypt, 18!Mi-99; 

/ served ^uth Africa 18P0-iSK)2 and S.V.O., 
Beraounts In tlouth Africa to December ltH>2. 
Addrets : Army Headquart ers, India. Club : 
Junior United Service. 

^ BLENKINSOPP, Edward Hobert Kaye, 
O.LE. (1011); b. 15 May 1871; s. of Col. 
‘"pnkinsop; m. floience Edith, d, of late 
f Stanley Isruay, K.C.8.T., throe a. Educ. : 

_ . Paul's School ; Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Eutcied I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Ofllcor, 
1807 ; Deputy Commisfdoner, 1902 ; Kalscr-i- 
. 'Hind Medal, 1903; Commissioner of Excise, 
,>^1906 ;,CJilef Secretory to Chief Commissioner, 

^ 1912-13. Addnst: Nagpur, 0. P. 

f'BOJ.TON, Horatio Norman. C.T.E. 1916 ; 

. 'tk.^lepuly Couimisslooer, N. W% Fvritier Pro- 
' Vince, since 1012, 6. 1 Feb.lS7.5; m. 1911, Ethel 
Fnmees, d, of late Captain J. C. H. Mansfield 




Ismail Khan, 10Q4; Kohat, 1909: « 

Judge, Pbshawt^, 1010-11; TemoA 
Dir, Swat, aaA Ghltral, lOlMS. 

Ihshawor. ^ 

BOMBAY, Bishop of, since i008; B!R HVF.i 
F.DWTN James Palmer: o. «. of late AitbdMr;' 
* con Palmer of Oxford, and ntphew of Ist JhiEW'’: 

' Snihorne: A. 1912, Haxel, y. d, of Ook E; ', 
n. HAnning-Lcp, Bighton Manor, Alr^OBd;.^ 
Edw!,: WiiicHoster and Balllol Coll.,ORfQi|dr,' 
Onlalned, 1806; Fellow, Balllol College, 1801.7;; 
Tutor, 1893; Chaplain, 1806; EtamlfllAg 
Chaplain to Biahop of Southwell, 1899-19(M'; 
to Bishop of Hochester 1904-05: to Blalum'' 
of Southwark, 390.5-08. AddrtBB: BlsfappM^ 
Lofige, Aialaliar Hill, Bombay. 

BOOTH TUCKF.K, FBRDERIOR ST. GE0BQM> 
bu 3jAirrouR.<GommiRBicnicr In the Salvatloo'.^ 
Army ; h Mong'iyr, Bt'ngal, 21 Mar. ’ 1853 ; 
m. 190b, It. Ctol. Minnie Held. HUtfe. : 
Gijoltcniiaiq College. Passed Indian Civil ^ 
M^rvico rexaminations, 1874; appointed to 
Pun jab. resigned to join the Salvation Army,-.' 
1881 ; inaugurated Salvation Army Worlc;' 
in India. 1882; Foreign Serrotary at SM-.*' 
vation Army Head-quartern, London, 1801-00 ; . 
Commander of the Salvation Army facoes4> 
in U. S. America untU 1904; reappointed^' 
Fondgn Si^cretary at International Head*,' 
quarUirs, 1904 ; returned to India as Special /■ 
Uommishioner for India and Ceylon, 1 007. 
Addrasu : Salvation Army Headquarters, 
Siiuhi. 

B08ANQUET, OSWALD ViVIAH, O.I.K. 1010; 
C.S.T. 1914; Agent to Governor-Genetti], 
Cirntral India, since 1913; b. 5 April 1800 ! 
m. 1886 Alys. d. of Admiral Deirlman.' ‘ 
Mm.i, Clifton College ; New Gollego, Oxfmd. 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1887|f'J^d^ ' 
Political Department. 1890; served In Hy- 
deraiiad and Jlajpntona ; acting Under^Secre* . 
tary to Govt, ot India. Foreign Dept, 1895 
to 1808; Political Agent, Bhopawar,' 1890; ■' 
llesident at Indore, 1003 : Besldcnt at BfiradaL,> 
1909 ; siicelal duty, Forcigu Dept., 1911*13; 
Address : Indore. .> ' ^ 

BOSE, Sir BiriN ^Kbierna, Kt. er. 1W> ! 
O.I.E., 1808 ; M. A. ; Government Advooati^!- 
ill the Central Provinces ; 6. 1867. ; 

Nagpur 0. P. " 

BO&, Sir Jagadis Chandra Kt. er. 

C. I.E. 1903; aS.T. 1911; M.A. (Ouiiibi^^ 

D. Sc. (Load.); Professor EmcrltUB 

Presidency College, Calcutta; Founder 
tor of Boso Jiescarcli lustitiite ; b, io 
1858 ; : Mcntta; ChxlBt's 

Cambridge; Delegate to IhteimtiooaJ SolcSlB^^^ 
Uc Congress, Pans, 1900 ; soientUlo muonlia^' 
of deputation to Europe and Amcriofu 

' and 1914. Published numerous ImoliLW^ 
the physldogy of plants. 4«Wr«ar.r^ 
Institute, Calcutta. ' . ; \ 

BOUHNB, 8ir Alfred Gibus; 

1918; &1.E.,4008 ; FJIB., 

Director of tifye Indiim Butltnte 
BaogaloTe; 6. Loweatott,' 8 'bJ ' 

Effll^ Tree GlasUer, 1888 1 ! ^ 

slty College, Sc^l : 

. ’ ' ■ . . 'SI'-* 
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fc of ibe Akcnltyof Artoin the Uni^nity of 
fwpjb a. AulBtaat to B. Kay lankeBtai, 
appolnte4 to Uadran, 1886: Bo^ls- 
the UntT. of Madras, 1891-1890; 
l^reetor ob Public Instruction, Madras, 
^.jQdilfiinlBsloner fw Oovcrninunt Ibcnmlna- 
? and Additional Member of tlie Coundl 

^ Fort St. Ocorge, 19CB-14. AdtretH 
.'''Bebbal, Bangalore. • 

:&BAir» Bbnys db SATmAiiE2, C.I.E. 1917; 

' X,0.Su*; B.A. ; , Dep. Se.c. to Govt, of India, 
/- Forehtn and Political Bept. : Aoslst. to Azcnt 
to Governor-General in BalucMstan since 
' 1912.r JEdue,: Blundeirs School, Tiverton; 

Mliol College, Oxford. . Entered l.C.S., 

. 1898; Census Superintendent, Palucliistiiu 
_'^1S10. Address: Quetta, Balnehlstan. 

BBAT, Sir Edward Hugh. *Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Cliamber of Cominerc(>; 

* Member of Imperial Ix'gisIfAive Council; 

' Controller ot Contracts. Army ll^quarters. 
C b, 16 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, onstaiice, fod. 

- Sbr John Qrahain, lat Bt. F.dw, : Charti^r- 
.bouse ; Trinity College, CumbricJgc. Address : 
Glllander House, Calcutta. 

SBOAGHA, SIR SHAPUiLn, Kt. b. at Broaelt* 
r , 1946 ; Mill-owner and Agent, I'aiiuer in 
, Thllookchand and Shapnrji, Brokers. Sheriir 
‘ Of Bombay, 1911. Member of the B. Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency 1 91 3. 
A distinguished philanthropist. Address: 
Bombay. 

PbrcV, A.11.C.A. 1898; Indian 

; Eduoatimial Service, 1899; PrlnciiNil, Govern*, 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, slncf* 1909; b. 
BhmlDfdi^, 1872 ; m. 1908, d. of T^.-Ool. Sir 
AMert Talbot, E.C.I.E. ; Educ. : Eciward 
VT. Grammar Stdiool and School of Art, 
a" JUrmbiidiam. Principal. Mayo S<;liool of Art 
V and Cimtor, Museum, Lahore, 1899-1909: on 
deputation. Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-08; ofliceT-in-charge, 
Art Section and Trustee , Indian Museum , 1910. 

'' •jliddress: 28, Ctiowrlngbce, Calcutta. 

. B^ITNYATE, .Iambs BBBBBTT, C.I.E., 1910; 

' ' 0.8X, 1916 ; Indian Civil Service ; Secretary 
,V' ‘ iathe Government of India, Fiiinnce Deport- 
' ment ; and Member of Council of India, 1A17 : 
March 1S71 ; m. 1807 ; Annie Pipfs, d. 
Tombleson of South Ferriby Halh Lilies ; 
k'/Edne,; Bt. Paul’s School; Irinlty College, 
.OiMBkMdge. Entered I.C.S., 1889; MomLK>r 
H luteTuatUmal Opium Oommlsslou at Shun- 
; of Goveznor-Geneial’s^gi^lative 

!)Bk!IIANAE Wauzrr Iambs, ai.£. 1913; 

; Et^-Ool • Indian McdM Service , 
of. the Indian Medical Oacette, Calcutta, 
1899* Jnspoctbr^^neral ol Prisons, 
^ -PieBldency, since 1902 : b. Inndon- 
y, lEl^. 1861 ; III. lJUan Edith (d. 10161, 

" ^mpson Pyme ; Edur . Foyle 
Lmdondenr ; Tilni& College, Dublin ; 
^Stev^ T.M.8., 1887 ; took part 
^.Egpedttion, 1888; Lnshal Ex- 
' — Manipur Field Force, 1891 
— Stemd CIvU Medical. 
Cjlvti ButBeon, Bengid : I 
jSagtfpiii; andj 


AJipnr. Address: The Bengal Secretariat/ 
Calcutta. 

BUNBURT, MAJOR-GflRBitAL WniUM Eivwnr. 

C. B. 1911; G.O.G. Snd (BAwnl Find!) Dltl- 
slon, since 1916 ; h, Clonfert, 5 April 1868; f, 
of late lUshop of Limerick; m. IS93, Eva ' 
Mary, d. of Francis Gate, Cheltenham. Edm, : 
St. rcilnmba’s College, Kathfarham. Entered 
Army 1878 ; CoJ. 1908 ; passed Staff College ; 

D. A.G. Northern Army India, 1908; served 
Afghan IVar, 1880 (medal); Slahsud-Wozlree 
Kx]iediiloii. 1881 ; Tsarai fixpcditlun, 1892, 
CShiiral, 189'i (despatches, nicefaJ and clasp); 
Wuziristan, 1901, 1902. (despatches, clasp); 
romriianded Kohat Brigade, May to b'ov. 
1012 : Qiiurtf.‘rma<«teT-General in India, 1912- 
16. Address: RawaJ Findi. 

BUNDI, H. H Maharao Raja, Sir Raohubib 
S iNfUiJi Bahadur, K.C.S.I.. er. 1897, G.G.I.E. 
rr. ]9i)0, G.C.V.O. er. 1911 ; b. 1868. S, 1889. 
Address: Bundi, Rajpiiiana. 

BVRDEN, Lt.-Col. IIisnry, C. I. E. 1911 ; 
FJl.C.S., I.M.S. ; Residency Burgeon, Nepal, 
h. 20 April 1807; unmarried. Edue. : home. 
Entered St,. 'I'honiuH I los]>ita], London, 1886; 
ent4-red liulian MedICiU Service, 1894 ; served 
Ib'liet ol Ulni-ral (medal and clasp) : Nortii- 
West Frontier, 1897-98 (two clasps). Address 
Neiml. 

BrilDWAN. IION. Sib Bi.tay ChandMahtab* 

AlAIIAKA.1APlliltA.TA .BaUADUR OV, K.C.S.1.'* | 
er. J91I ; K C.I.E., er. 1909 ; cr. 1909; \ 

F.JI.G.S.. F.JI.S.A., F.R.C.I.. F.N.B.A, Y 
M.R.A.K. ; b. 19 Oct. 1881 ; a Member of Sid { 
chissin Civil Division of Indian Order of Mierlt v 
for conspiuiiouA courage displayed by him in ll 
the Ov(*rtoM'n Uull, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1008;'^^ 
adopted hy late Aluliur.'ijadlilraja and sue# > 
coeded, 1887, Ixilng instilled in Independent r- 
eliai'gi; of zutiiindarr, 1003 ; m. 1807 Raaharanl- V. 
(Liuly Malitii;') ofalxiliore; a Member of / 
Imperial Legislative Council 1009-12 ; Bengal '? 
D-gislativc C’ouncil since 1907 : * Trustee of -t 
tha Indian Museum, 1908 ; IVustce of the i\ 
Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914. 
Heir: Maharajadtilrala Kumar Dday Chaad ' 
Mahtab, b. 14 .Toly 1005. Address : The > 
Palace, Burdwan ; Bljay Manzi], Allpore,' 
Calcutta. 

BURN, Richard, C.S.T., 1017; Magistrate and 
Collector, United Provinces, since 1918; b. ■ 
Llveri)ool, 1 Feb. 1871; m. 1809, Grafig 
Irene Cargill; Educ. : lAvcniool Institute;. 
Christ Ciiurch, Oxford. Entered In dian 
Civil Service, U. P., 1891; Superintendent^ 
Onsns, and subsequently Gazetteer, 1900; * 
Editor, Imperial Cto.tteer of India, 1906. 
Address: Ailaliabad. 

BURNHAM, John CH.ARBB5, C.S.1. 1011*; FXaV 
F.C.S. ; Manager and Cticmist, Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu. Edue.: Victoria Unlyersity.. 
Manchester ; served on Sir F. AbplB’ special 
committee on explosives, 1888-01 ; Cbemigif 
Experimental Ckumte Factory, Klrkce, 18B4» ' 
Addrssm: Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu. 4 ' 

BURRABD, COL. Bm SlDMEY 

K.C.S.L, er. 1914 ; C.B.I. 1911 ; R. E, EJ 
1904 ; Suzvcyor-Geinetal ol Indiiu sh;^ 19 
Superintendent, Trigonoinetriflal Survey, Ihif 
jiuce 1690: Aug. I860b..coastar1 
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to Sii* II. 1\ r.nmi<l, (itli Tit.; «#. 
1887. Gertrndc. d of aiaJ.-Gon. C. Haig. 
Addrm: Debra Dun. 

burton, Regtnalp GEonoE, Brioadiee- 
Gbneral, Indian army; a. 8 .Tlily 1864, 4th 
of General B. K. nurton, Madras Army, 
w. to Mary, rf, ol W. W. Liniib. Wliitehaven. 
tiiimborland : one h, b. IbOS. laincati'd at> 
Khiff 'Williain*H Ollosjo. Ish' ol Man, and 
Boyal MiHiiiry I'ollrpr SiiialliurHl. J.imit'M- 
nnt. lat. West India 18H4 ; Indian 

Arin\% 1887: Captain latW; Major 1902: 
Lt.-Col. 1909; Col. riritJ.*idu‘r-f.vncral 

1918: wTVod in 0-tfli Jtiiascll's fiifaiilrj-. 
1889>1914. including fi ,\c:irs as ('oiniiiaiidaid : 
A. A. and Q. M. G., i:ilh Division. 19I4-1.>: 
on Gnlllpoli JVninsi!l;i. .Time to .VoA'riiiln'r 
lOl.!, at Cjipc Dcllcs. Anzac (Datlh* of .S-iri 
Ilafr). SiiVla May ('DcspafrhcN). Conimandniit. 
C.ndct College, Wellington, 1017-18. Itefeii- 
ded J*ort (‘oniinander. Madias, lUl.H; lii- 
torpn'U'r in itiisshili. ruliluations : Tropu■^ 
*Ui(l Snows, a iiarratixe of l.ralpl and advent - 
tiire; History of the ]|>diTal>ad CoiitingenI ; 
Welllngtoirs Campaigns' in India ; Tlie Itexoll 
in Centra] India; The 3lalira(ta and IMiidari 
Waj; The J‘’irsf and Second Sikh Wars: 
Napoleon’s (Vunpaigns in Italy ; Tin; Campaign 
of Aiislorlilz: Napo1(‘oii's ln\a.Vionoi ltns<ia,* 
articles on iVig iiaine bnntiiig and Natural 
History in tli<' .lonmal ol tin llombav 
Natural History Society, He lieM, hand 
and Water, the Asian, ete,. on Military His* 
tor5% biography and Ihi- art ol nar in many 
publications. AtMrefss : J ert St. tieorge, 
Madras. 


I. 'Sth Bombay Battalioin Indian 
Force; Clilef SiDcietary.' QoYt. of Bombay* 
Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 

CABTEBT. Lt.-Col. Jobn TELlOiB, IJlt.6. 7 . 
Principal and Professor of S't^idne, Medical > 
Hospital and Collose. Calcutta, m, Btbei B. 

* o. d. of late A. Margetts of Wouldham ; Xdm.: - 

* StlThoinas’S Hospital. M.B.. Ixuid. ; F.B.C.P., , 
Lond.<t D.P.lf.. Camb. ; Fellow of and Demi 
of Fiumity of lilediciiie, Calcutta linlverslty; 
President, Board of Health, CalcuttE ; Vice*- 
President, State Me dical Faculty orwngal ; 
Aronihcr, Beng.!! Connell of Medical Begistra* 
tion : si>]-A'cd in N.E.F. Expedition. Manipur 
(Medal with claps) ; N.W.F. Expedition (TIrah; 
fiiedal witli two clasps). Address: Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

0A:MrBELL, ^TErT.-GF.NBR.\I, SIR FREDERICSR, 
rr. 1916: (Mh. D.R.O., Ckimmandlng 
Jst (IVshiiwar) Division ; A. 25 Fob. 1860 ; 
w. 3886, l^lsanor Alartha. r/. of late J. Gannon; 
/^'/w. .• Wellinginn College. Jjeut. Boyal ' 
Ayr and Wlgton ^Dlitia, 1877-78 : served with . 

II. M. 491 h Foot, 1870-82; Q.O. CorpB of 

Guides. 1882-1899; A.A.G. Army Hcad- 
tiiiariei-H. India. 1006-08: commanded a 
lirigiule, 1998-15: Hazara Expedition. 1888; - 
Cijilval Belh‘f Forci*, *1805; North-West 
Ci-outicr . J ml in , 1 897-08 , Ma laEand operations 
ill Bajaiirand tlie ^fniiiuud Coimiry. ITtmaii- 
kheyl: fhiner Tibet, 1903-04; Colonel 

49! li l*at Inins, 1911 ; North-WcBt Frontier, 
iiidia . 1919, oiH*nitions in the Mohinand. Sivat 
and Ihiiier uoiiiitrii's. A^l4lTe^l8 : PhHliaw’ar. 
N.AV.F.1». 


BUTLKK, Sir (SpenceiO 11 \ucotrRT, K r.S.T. 

. w. 1911; C.S.r., IIKIO; C.J.K, J(M»1 ; I.C.S.: 
lilcut.-Govenior of C. P, of Agriv and Oudh. 
ahice 1917; A. 1 Au" 1899; »/. 1894, rioreiiee 
’ d. of F. Nelson •tViight ; Kthw. : Harrow ; 
''\Baliiol Collcgo, Oxford, Serve<l as Secretary 
'to Famine Gomnilssfon : Financial Secretary 
,'l .to Government; Director of Agiiciiltnre ; 

Judicial Socni-ary to Go\'ernmeijt ; Deputy 
r- Commissioner, Lucknow: Foreign Seen'tary 
to the Government of India; lute MemlieT of 
^ 'the Bxee.ntivc. Council of the Govenior-Oeneral; 

Ltcut.-Go\’ernor of Burma, 191,5-17. Addrm: 
'' Llcutcnant-Governor'.s Camp, Cuitid Pro- 
' vlnccB. 

BCTTEEWORTH Ali.\N, C.S.T. 1915; Chief 
Secretary, Government of Madras, since 1914 ; 

' Offleiating Ist memlii'T. Board of He venue, 
1917. m. 1897, Alice Fjk^ine, d. of MaJ.-Gen. 
George Colclough. ]i.H.A. ; Edw. : Eliza- 
beth College. Guernsey, IVren's; Palliol Col- 
lege, Xlxfood. Entered l.C.S. 388,'l; served 
' iu ^wnouH executive. Judicial and iidminls- 
tmtlvc caiiacltics in tlie Madras I’rrsldency; 
also aciN'i^d In a 'Judicial capacity in Uic 
BomiMty Fifjsldcnry and t|ic Central Provinces. 

' A Address : Becretariat. Madras. 

SlIADELIi, Patrick Borert, C.I.E.. 1013; 

^ '■ Indian Civil Si'rvice ; A. 6 May 1871 ; Ediw. : 
Edinburgh Academy ; Haileybury*! Balllol 
, Cbllege, Oxford. Mejmber of Oxfm Unlver- : 
U' Aity Football XV.. 1890-91 ; selected to play 
' lor SmttliOf Bnglaiid ; service In Didla glnoe 
setved In "Bomtiy PreBldenoy and to. 
^?jiiC^ciitta| LioUtcnant^dlcbel Comnumding 


CARDEW, Sir Amsxakdrr Gordon, E.O.S.I. 
n. 1916, MA., G.S.I.. 1010; Member of Exe- 
cutive <CV)imeii of Governor of Madras. 1914; 
Member of Madras Legislative Gonneff since 
1906; A. liatli, 1861, m. Evelyn Roberta, d. 
of late E. J. Firth. Educ.: l^mciBotshirvt 
College, Bath ; Queen’s College, Oxford 
(Siiiohir). Entered l.C.S. 1881, and served 
as Iiispi'ctor-Gencral of Prisons, 1892-99; 
Collector of Madias, and Ctmliman, Madiw 
Harbour Board, 1000-1 ; Secretary to 
3ladra,s Govorom^t in Legislative and 
Educational Deparments, 1903-5 ; Secretary t 
ill R(' venue Dej^rtment, 1905-12; Chief Seere- ' 
tiiry, 1912-14. Address : Somerford^ Mmdraa; r 
St.^MargiireCs, Ootacamund. 

CAREY, Bertram SAt7<^\Rl!E, C.S.I., 1014; ‘ 
C.T.E.. 1803; V.D, ; Commissioner of aDls-', 
triet. Burma, siiico. 1900 ; A. 1804 ; m. Mary, 
e. d. of late 1, D. Clicpmell. Bdue.: Bcdfcm ' 
Grammar School ; appointed to Burma PdUee« » 
1889; to the Burma Commission, 18fiff-.r"^ 
Political Officer in Chin HlUs, 188fi-95i;; 
Deputy CommisHioncr , 1900. Address : Sdn-' 
cooil, Bunna. . 


CABMTCHAEL, Geoboe, C.S.I. 1918 ; MsmbM/v 
oi Executive Council, Bombay.; b. 25 > 

1866; «i. Mwy Gertrude, d. o«0. T. ' 

shipowner, Aberdeen; Educ*; Grammaa . 
School and XJmvcrBlty, Aberdeen; ' Biuiml 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. BomlMif*I|889T 
Assistant CommlssJoner and pemld»,Cmmdr ■. . 
Hloner, Burma, 1889-04 ; 
and CoUeotor, Bcunbay, 
ing Ootomlmioiigg. 

Address : Maiiiliar^Uf 
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QABTEE, FftASS . WiliItoton, C.I.E. 1015 ; 

1018 ; nixeetor of Tnrxior, HoniBon & 
’’ ’CompiAy Lixnitdd, Calratta; 5. 16 Jan. 

1866 ; m. M6ry widow of Commander Chartes 
' OoUlns a. d. of Key. Dacres Oliver. Educ, : 

Cheltenham ^loUese. Articled to land agents 
^ In England and after fanned in Texas and 
Calif omla: Joined the Baautoland Polled 
in ftouth Africa and came tcfndla in 4891 f* 

i eined the firm of Tamer. Morrlsog & Go. 
n that year. Address : 6 Lyons Hange or 7 
Pratoria Street, Calcutta. 

CAClfOilrF, Kt. Bet* Mgr. Foutttnatus 
Henbt, D.D., O.B.F.G. ; l«t B.G.‘ Bi^ hop of 
Ajmer, since 1013; b. Tour«, 10 D(C. 1871. 

• Bduc,-: Tours. Took his vow^^, 1800; priest 
' 1800; Joined Mission of Bajputana, 1897; 
Milltiuy Chaplain of Nccmiich, 1000, and of 
Mhow, 1001 : Prefect Apo-to'lc oi the same 
Mission, 1903. Address : Bishop's IIoaNC. 
Ajmer. 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-Col. TTenry, aM.G. 1900; 
EMncipal. Police Training ColUgil Surd ah; 
5. Shllli lagh, CO. Wicklow : m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Ceollia Mary Barm wall \d. 1008); sister ol 
18th Lord Trlmleston ; 2iia. 1013. Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. 13ellinghum of Ca^th 
Utelllngham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan .ol. |prv«d South Africa, 1900 
first as Mtfjor Commanding Lumsden'r Hor.'-i 
and later vdth South African Con^itabiilary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1900 : accoitipaiii* d 
the mllef column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training ColIeg<', Surdali, 
BaJ^bahi, Bengal. 

GEANDAYABKAB, Sir NARAYliOV Oaxehh. 
Kt. er. 1010; BA.., LL.B.; h.im.Edue.: 
El][AiDStone Coll., Bombay. Became pl(nd<r 
of Bombay High Court, and for a time4<jnglihii 
BditoMf Tndu Prakasli ; General Srcrttary 
of the Indian National Social Conferences; 
VIoc-Chanc Uor, Univr rally ol Bombay. 1909- 
12; officiated as Chief .lustlce, June 1900 
and JTune 1012 ; Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, 1001-1913; Chief Minister, Indore, 
1018-14. Ad^ss : Pedder Bond, Bombay. 

PHAFMAN, Hon. MR. Justioe Edmund Pelly; 
Judg'*. Hifl^ Court, Pa%a, since 1915; 0 . 

' Onlontta, 16 August 1867 ; m. Mkry Tupper 
d. of MMor-Gcnrral D. B. Cameron, C.M.Ga 
' Edtie. : Clifton Collrge ; Emmanuel CollfiF, 
Cambridge. Servtd in Bengal; Assistant 
> Seemtary, Foreign Department. Govt, oi Indii^ 
Bnsdstrar High Court, Calcutta; Snp<rln- 
tefid'mt. Legal Affair'^, and^ccretary, Judicial 
-* DdiNtEtment, Government oi Bengal : Judge, 

. High Court, CRIcutto, 1914-15. Iddrcss: 
Htih Court, Patna. 

tffitAFMAN, Yen. Pbrct Hugh, MA., T.L.D. ; 
Arohdtooon of Lucknow, and Chaplain Nalnk 
TOIt U. F., since 1012 ; 6. 13 April 1866 ; vu 
, 18^ Katharine Margar ^.d. of Hon. Ju ticc 
V .fifrCeoqee Knux, Pul ne Judge, High Court, 
y . Altobobad. Educ. ‘ Foisted Grammar School ; 


4diret$: Nalnl TOl, U.P. 
8Qaffif9& SnoAB; chief of the 
8*« member of l^ur- 


thala royal family; 5. 1883; s. of Kanawa 
Sochet Singh; m. Bdue.: Jnllunder, Chief 
Collrgr; Government Collr gr , I/shorf . Address 
diaranjit Ga.«tlc, Jullundcr City, Punjab. 

CHABKHABI STATE, H. H. Maharaja- 
DHIRAJ SiPnAHDAR nT.-MUI<K GANGA SIMOH 
Jv Deo Bahadur; b. 2 Nov. 1861 ; a. 1914. 
Address: Charkharl State, Bundelknnd. 

CHATTEBTEE, Dioambar, M.A.,B.L.; Judge 
01 the High Court at Calcutta, ^irci 1909 : b. 
Maliara . Bt iign] . 1 .1 uly 1857 ; m. 1870 ; Educ: 
Malinra M V. Schcx)l. Bankiira Government 
Sehool ; Patna Colb g< , B. A. ; Calcutta 
Pre-'lrteney ('ollege, M. A., B.L. Address i 
9-3, Huiigerford Street, Calcutta. 

CHA’ITEBTON, ALFRED, C.I.E. 1912, B. SC., 

F. C.fl.T., A.M .1.0.1 ..M.T.M.E., cte.; Director 
ol fndii tric>s and Coinnirrct in My 0*1 since 
1012; b. 10 Oct. 1860: m 2nd. 1901, Alice 
G< rtude. d. ol W. H. Wil on ; two s. oin* d. 
Edne ; Fiiihburv Ti'Chriicul College ; Centra! 
In.^tit'.ltion. Smith Kensington. Indian Edii- 
calioiial .S rvice, 1888: Dir ctorof Industries, 
Madras,, 1908. Address: Bangalore. 

CllAUBAL Srn JIaiiadkv Bhaskar, K.C.I.E.. 
cr. 1017 : C.S.T. 1911 ; B.A., LL.B. ; 6. Sept, 
1357 ; Ednc. : Govi'rnment High School, 
Poona ; Diu'can College, Poona ; Assistant 
Master, Elphiu’-tone High School, Bombay, 
1879-8U : Vakil, Ilif^ Court, Bombay, 1883 ; 
Acting Pui ne Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1908 : Member ol tlie Executive Gomicil oi the 
Oowmor of Bombay, 1010*17 Address: 
GIrguiim, Bombay. 

CHACDHCIII, Hon. MR. JtSTKTfi ASUVORH, 
Kt.,er. 1917; B.A. (Cantsil^), M.A. (Calcutta 
IJnv'rslty), Barrisb r-at-J^iw; Judge ol the 
Calcutta High Court *« A Bengali. Brahmin, 
1860 : #». Prativa DevT, of the Tagore family 
ol Cakatta. Kdite.: St. John's College, , 
Cambridge ; Prc'iidency Coll ge, Calcutta. ' 
Afb'^ graduating in Calcutta wimt to Cam- 
bridge; admltt'd a** an Advocate of. the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886; Fn'bident oi the 
B ngal National Gonf«irncf; founded the 
B.mgal Land-holder^ A-^sociation In Calcutta 
one of the founder ol the Calcutta National 
College ; ba<> always taken prominent part in 
reform movemmt in Bingal ; flr'^t Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of thn 
Court; now Senior Judg» on original «ide of 
Calcutta Hi^ Court. Address: Ballvgunge, 
Calcuttjg. 

CHELMSFOBD, 3rd Baron (U.K.), cr. 1858; 
Freuebio John Napier Thesiger; P.C. 
1916; E.aMG..cr.. 1900; G.C.M.O..er. Iffi2 ; 

G. M.3.I., C.M.I.E. 1016; Ylc roy of India 
since 1916 ; barrl-tc r ; K 12 Aug. 1868 : s. s. 1 
of 2nd Baron Gh lm<*rcBd and Adria Fanny ^ 
ed. ol MaJ.-Gf n. Hi atl^ Bombay Army ; bi. 1 
1894, Hon. Frances Charlotte Gueht.d.K>f ]Ut > 
Baron Wlpiboroe ; one s. four d, Educ , * 
Windi-‘sttT Colltjie ; Magtelen Goliegr ,Ox^Qrdr .. 
BJt. (1st class LanrlTMlA.. 1802. F^Uow 3 ^ 
All Souls College , 1802-00 ; Member nl liOndoB , 
School Board 1000-41 of Londao Oann^- 
iPoond], 1004-05; AMdnfiaa, LondjOfi 
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i QuecnslaDd, CLBGG, HoH. Slit BOBIBS BlQanr« 
lOOB-9 ; Governor of New South 'Walce- I.C.S. ; Firet Member, Boerd of Itovebwi-iigLS ? 
1000<13;aK&i^tof Jmticoof St. John, Jem- CSommisBloncr of« Land Bevehue^ 

Salem, In Boland ; late Qianoollor of the Additional Member of Jieglslatlve O ^ 

Older of St. Michael and St. George. Addma : Governor of Madras ; 3 . 28 Jan. 1866 ; 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. Manchester Grammar School ; Uliol OoHege, ;^ 

OHHOTA UDEPUB, JiAHAiiAwaL SHhBB ^dlraw;'' 

Fatebsdibji, Bajaji ov: 3. 22 Oct. 1884; ,J“wetts Gardens. Egmore, Madras. 

S. 1803 ; «i. sin. of Alaharaja of llajpipla (d. ^ ^ 

■1014); JSduG. I llajkiimar Coll.. Baikot. A CLE\ ELAND, SiB Chaulbs Haixt, K.CJE.'B.«., 


.1014); ISdue.: llnjkumar Coll., itaikot. A ^ 

. Obown Baipnt. Instalhd 12 March 1006. C.I.E., Director of Criminal ^Mligmi^;^ 

Heir: Prince Shree Natwarsinhii, b. 1907. Lidia, since 1010 ; h. 1866^; m, ISOS.jMiurSr'; 

Sidtttcof 0 guns. AdflrenH : Chhota Tdopur Kathleen, d. of ^1. T. W. HoM. '* Bjhie. ; ^ 

' Bowa Kantha Aeciicy. Christs College, Finchley; Bolliol OoKegef' 

' " , Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1885 ; Commissioner of : 

CHITNAVIS. Sib GANflAimAit MAunAV. • Excise, 1894; Deputy Commissioner, 1807;. 

K.0J.E., C.T.E. ; 6. l«a ; J»n*sideiit, Nagimr, Iiis]KiCtor-OeiM*raI, Police, Central ProvlikOcs, 

■ District Cbuncil 8iiicol888,* Pn*sident,Nagpnr indh. 11)00; D.C.I., 1010; Addren: Simla 
Municipality, 1890-1918; aciccti'd to ropr#.sciit and C'alcuttu.^ 

Central Provinces on Iiiipl. Jx*giBl«tive Council, ^ 

1808-1805, 1898-99; Pn sidcnt of C. P. and CI-OGSTOUN, HEMBM CirNNlNGHAM, 


Berar Provincial Conference, 1006; additional 
menilier of Viceroy’s Jjc^slutlve. Coinicil, 
1907-8 ; elected representative of landholders 
fu the C. P. .reformed Council, 1910-12; 
leading landholder in C. F. Adinse : Nagimr, 
Ocntral Provlnees. 

GHITTY, Sir ChaiUiKS William, Kt., cr. 1016 ; 
Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta, since. 1907 ; b. 8th August 1859 ; 

, e. 9. of lato General W. T. Chltty, Bombay 
Staff Corps ; m. 1803. Helen Mary, d. ol F. L. 
Latham, Gads IBll Place, Kent ; JSdw.. : Eton 
' , (scholar) ; King’s College, (Cambridge (seholar); 

'cfdled to Bar, Inner Temple, 1884 ; prac- 
' Msed at Bombay; Chief Judge of the Court 
^'.nf Small Chuses, Bombay, 1891; officiated 
':;^i3iidac of the Chief Court of Jiower Burma, 
Bangoon, ' 1903 ; Additional .ludge. Chief 
iiMIOttrt of the Pimjyh, Lahore, 1905. Addrens : 

London St^gT Coleutta. 


London Coleutta. 

NAGPOflIi: bishop of, since 1905, 
Jtt. Hbv. Fosb^wbstcott, Blsiiop of the 
■ '^^iooese of Chota Nagpere, Bihar and Orissa ; 
V 3. 23 Oct. 1863, s. of The Kt. IV*v. B. F.»Wcst- 
cott (late Bishop of Duriiam) and 8. L. M. 
WesOcott. Edite. : Cheltenham College ; FUter- 
house, Cambridge. Curate of St. Peter’s 
^ , Church, Bishopwearmouth ; Joined the S.P.G. 

naao « 'K{fihAm*a i 


Guimliau and Tutor to Maharaja Hcdte 
Indore, Cenfral India, 1905-1912 ; 3. 24 Jao. i 
1857 ; Edue : Wellington College. Bmsal 
Police, 1882 ; Special Service with OovM- 
ment of Bengal, 1887-91 ; under GoV^Gf^ji 
India, Foreign .Dept., at Ajmer, Dhdlpiv,1nft!K 
Indore, 1891-1012. ' 

CLOSE, Harold Abdrn, i€.i.E., 1914; lus« > 
pector-Gencral of Police, N.W. Fiontfeif'Flo** ,' 
Vince, since 1009 ; 3. 13 Doe. 1863; 
Chelttmiiani ; Isle of Man. Joined Tndin ’ 
Police iH^pt., 1884; in Punjab Hrst; N.W>F. ‘ 
Prov]nc(>, 1901 ; Suiierlntondont, 1906 : served 
Black Mountain Expedition. 1891 ; Mobfnand 
Expedition, 1008. AdilrfM : PCshawar. , 

COBB, Henry Venn, O.S.I., C.I.E. ; M.A.,^* 
LL.l\L,^intaI).; Besident, Mysore, since 1916 ;■;> 
Ediui.: King’s School, CanterbiOT ' 

College, Cambridge. Arrived India,. 1886: 
served as Asst. Kesident, Mysore ; Asst. Ooia*^^ 
inissioner and Gomniissloncr, Ajmer, 18^07; 
Asst, llesidcnt, Kashmir, 1899-1000; Bei^tont* ' 
Jaipur, 1900-3; Gwalior, 1004-7; Jodlmor - 
and Western Kajptitana States, 19087 oM* ' 
atlng as Agent to Gov.-Genl. for 0, I„ 190#. 
Kesidf'nt, Baroda. 1000-12 ; Kashmir,. 1914- 
1015. Addr^si ThPlKcBidency, Bangalore, 


^ miaaiao, Koyal Society and Colonial Office, 
1808-1002. Adifus ; Malaria Bureau, Central 
Keseatch Institute, Kasauli. 


Sussex College, Cambridge. ACTivigd,>,dB^J 
India, 1807; Under-Societary to 
Bengal ip Kevenue and General Dept., 

Begistrlr, Co-operative ' 


OHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDA8 MEHTA, M.A., Address: Sambalpnr, 
LL.Bw, J«F.^ Merchant and. ^11-0 wnor; 3. 12tb 

Jamgiiry 1881 ; m. to Xm^i^i Cliondulal Kan- GOLK, Lieut.-Colonel 
kodiwala. Educate d Xavier’s College, George, C.8.I.; Deiiut! 
M'Bombasr OiiHUlii^lHiiw l Elected to th 
^ 49 ' 1007 


Begistrfe, Co-operative Credit 
Address: Sambalpnr, B.N. Kallwa^.; 



ILK, lieut.-colonel Hsmnr 

George, C.8.I.; Deimty dommimloikd^/fiMS^J 

Commission; Politico AriW 


Commission ; Politicai 'him 
1914; Edtir.; WelHngtoii^ 
Sandhurst. Joined 6th Fbsffl 
Gmk^, A a rt . 

bSsI ?Io6^L; 
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Mjoac* Ph.D ; UnivezBlty PiofesBOii 
\ mnalatt Pbilology, Madias Uaivenity, 

' awe 1914 1 Frotcssor of Saiiskrit and Compa- 
:^'»iafehn) Pbilology, Trinity College, Dobfin, 
'WB-ld. ^iddreaa; The University, Madras. 

dOLtiV, SlE%£UOT aBAQAlt, K.G.8.I., C.S.I. *, 

' Aflent to Clovomor>Gcneral, Bajpntana, add 
' CUef Oommlssloner, AjiDcr<iferwara 4 slnfSt 
IjMlff ; 9. 18 July 1861 ; m. 1888, Etl^l, r. d. of 
' Sit Stevait Colvin Bayley. £dtie. r Charter- 
home; Klng*B Colloge, Cambridge. Entered 
- o 1882 ; Private Sec. to licut.-Gov. of 

WtgiH', 1887 ; First Assistant Agent to 
<3ove^lOl^6eneral In Baluchistan, 1889 ; 
Battlement Commissioner, Alwar and Bharat- 
pthf 1896; Political Agent. Eastern Bajput- 
, ana States, 1897 ; Bevenue and Judicial Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1897 ; General Superin- 
tendent, Thagl and Dakalti,* 1901 ; Bcsldciit 
; ' In Kashmir, 1902. AMntn : Ajmer, Baji- 
/ patana. 

COOOH BEHAB, Maharaja B^nn Baiiapitr 
09, Silt JmEHORA, K.C.S.T. : h. 20^ec. 1880 ; 
a.m Maharaja Nripendra and Maharani Simlty 
Beire (ase sen) ; .*<'. brother 1913; m. 1913, d. 
ol Gackwar of Baroda ; Educf : Eton; Imperial 
. Cadet Ompa. Addrttt : Cooch Behar, Bengal. 

COOS, ABiHim wAutebp, C I.E., I.C.S., B.A.; 

^ Msglstr^ and Collector, Bankura, Bengal, 
itn^ 1911. Edue. : Portsmouth Graiumur 
. CMiool ; Pembroke Collcg**., Oxford. 12iiten>d 
I.C.8., 1896. Addrtu : Bankura, Bengali. 

OOOSSOK, Maj:-Oen. George Arthur, C.B.. 

. 0AC.G. ; Cavalry Brigade Commander; 6. 

; B Aug. 1860 ; m. 1898, Evelyn Sara, d. of late 
Horace Cockerell, C.S.I. ; Educ. : Wimbledon 
<Btadkenbury*s) Scliooi ; 11.M.C., fAndhurst. 
EntdiNl army, 1880 ; Bt. Lt.-Col., 20 .Nov. 
1900 ; Col., 1009, Lucknow CAvalr>' Brigade ; 
aerved K.-W. F., 1897-98; Tlrah, 1897-98; 

, Sooth Africa, 1800-1902; European War; 

, 1914-16. Addrett : Lucknow. 

vCOPPEL, B9. Bet. Frahoih Stephen, B,.C. 
. 'T.^hop of Nanur, since 1007; b. Les Gets, 
Skvoy, 6 Jan. 1867 ; EJ^. : College of Eviuii ; 
Bhlvenity of FranceJfXyons B.A., B. Sc. 
-I ,'Bntered Congregation of Missionaries ol St. 
"tBwds^de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ;%nt 
Bt4la for mission of Nagpur, ISOgg for 
years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
Nagpur, as professor and principal, 
r Nagpur. 

. . Charles Page, Ai^deacon of 
since 1907 ; b. 16 June Im : Educ, : 
; School ; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
Oidalncd 1888 ; Chaplain, Bangoon 
lents, 1802-96 ; niatyctmyo, 1806-90 ; 
It of Port Blair, 1901-3 ; Chaplain of 
Cathedral, 1003-4; Bangoon Can- 
.4994-6 ; Actlim Archdeacon and 
^ 1006-7 ; Haymyo. 1906-14. 

Bunnat^ 

Bar. WttUAX Fbsdiucri 

^• "5?- ■ “ 


College, Dublin, M.A. and B. D. Oidainad ' 
1881. Addreu : Bsncdtl, Chota Nagpur. 

COTTEBELL, CECIL Bbrnarh, C.I.E., T.C.S.£ 
Educ.: St. Peter’s Scliool, York; Batlloi ' 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1808 ; has 
served in the Madras Presidency, since 1809, 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Depti 
1905 : Private Sec. to Governor of Madras.' 
1912-15. AddTCHs : Madras. * 

CqUTTS, William Straciian, C.I.E., I.C.8.; 
B'>gisti sr of Patna High Court, Bihar, jtorris- 
tor ; District and Sessions .fudge, Bihar and 
Oriasu, 1912. Puisne Judge, Fatiia TTlgh Court. 
1918 ; Ffhtc. : Dollar ; Trinit} Collei^, Cam- 
» .loint Magistrate, 
lOOu. AddrecH : High Court, Patna. 

COVENTJtY, Beiinaki), C.I.E., 1012; Agri- 
eidtural Adviser to Native States in Central 
India, since 1916 ; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Ai^cnl- 
tiinil Itosctarch Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural, College, Pusa, Bcliar; b. 10 Doc. 
1859; Ediu‘. : Benuinout Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and joined indigo industry ; started agri- 
cultural resoarcli station on modem lines, 1809; 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Beseaif^ 
institute and l^ollege, 1004, was made fln^ 
Director and Prlnci]):il ; acted as Insp. OeU, 
of AgricuUun' and bemmo first Agricultural 
Adviser to tlovt. of India; retired 1916. 
Addrehc: Indore, C.I. 

COX , John fl run, C.T.E. ; Excise Commissioner* ; 
C.I., since Educ.: Clifton College : Balli^ 
College, Oxlord. Entered I.C.S., 1888; Dy* ' 
ComniisBioner, 1903; Jt.-$ec., Board of ^ 
Jlevoiiue, 1004. Addrexs : Indore, C.l. V 

COX, Yen. Lionel Edgar , M.A. ; Senior CbRp- ;l 
lain, St. George’s Cuthedr.'il, Madras, 
Arehdeucon of Madrsi-i s b, 28 Maioli 1868 
Educ. : Somerset College ; Bath ; DordbesteKt 
Theological C^ollega ; Durham Unlvenity.^^ 
Deacon, 189L ; Priest, 1894; joined Madris 







COX, Captain Wai/trr Huxiiirrt, •DJa.O."^ 
l.M.S. ; Supdt., Burma Lunatic Asylum: 
L.JI.C.P. Ed.; L.R.C.S. Ed.; L.P.P.S. Olaa! 
Medico-l^ychologicul Certifleattt ; b, 9 Jan. 
1875. Entered army, 1898 ;. served China 
1900-1901 ; Malisud-Waziilstaii Exp. A d dfttn 
Bangoon. 

CBADDOCK, Sir Bboinald Henry, K.C.S.1. 
C.S.I. ; Llout.-Governor of BurmiL since 1917 ; . 
b. 11 Mar. 1864 ; s. of late Suig.-Major linilifun f 
Craddock, let Goorkhas; m. 1888, Emwm 
Henrietta, j/. g. of Gen. H: B. Browne, C.b1 

capacities , dlsl 
to Chief Comil 
1902-7; Chief 
Member of Vicei- 
dress ; Qovernment 


;aerved In C.P. iilv 


’.imvarioqs 
seoretailal : Chief SeK 
1000;GommiBsk' ~ 
ir, 19P7-J2 ; B 

CBEBAB? JAMBS»jSff..CI^^’^(1917i|r 
t ay^j^ b e^oTerni maitj^ -Bohibny, 3 

m to Evcly 

Educ 
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ISdlnlmiiSh, Edlnboigh TJniveisity and Balliol 
OoUese (Ozon>. ' Assistant Collector Sind ; 
Uaaiager of Encumbered Estates, Sind : Assist- 
ant CommlBsloner In Sind ; Deputy MunU Ipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Commls- 
sionor, Bombay; I’rivale Secretary to B. £.tbe 
Governor of Bombay. Adtfma : The Secietaii* 
at, Bombay. 

CBICHTON, Lt.-Col. Bichuond Trevor, 
C.l.E. ; Director ot Siirviys, Btngal, «<inC(. 
1900 ; b, 8 March 18C5 ; Educ, : Edinburgh ; 

Sandhurst. Enti n d 2nd Batt. 
1884; Captuiii, I.S.C., ISOfi ; Major, 
- I.A., 1002 ; joint d Suivi y D. pt., 1880 ; Dy. 
Supdt.,l80r> ; Supdt. of S tilt nit nt Survey'^., 
1895. Address : iSuivt y Di iiartnu nt, Ctaicutta. 

CBIFPS, Cot.. Arthur William, C.TJ.; h. le^Jan. 
18(52. Kiitt rt d Ani'y, 1882; Oapt. l.S.C. 
1693 ; Major I.A., 1901 ; Ll.-Col., 1908; Col 
1913 ; servt d Itt Miraiizai i-A'pt ditioii , 1891; 
Tiiah, 1897-98 ; China, 1000 ; Europi an War, 
1914-lG. Address : Army Ht adquarters. 

CBOSTIl WAITE, IlENRY BoliKRT, C.l.E.; 
Central Provinces Connui>!>ioni r. since 1915; 
lUKi^tra^ Co-operative Cr« dit SocittUs. Ent- 
ered I.C.S., 1900. Address: Eagpur, C.P. 

CHUMP, Harry Ashbrooke, C.8.I., B.A. 
(Oxon.) ; I'lnuiicial Coinnie ^iont r, C.P.,siuct 
1913 \h. 1803 ; Edue. : BalUol (5oIUg« , Oxiord. 
Joined I.C.S., 1885; »ervtd in C.P. as A st. 
Commits iom r, Coinmis- loiu r oi Excise, Dy. 
GoromlK^iOln r ; Chiel &e. to Chiei Com- 
mi^^lomr, 1901-2 and 1906-7 ; OfTg. Cliiel 
'' .. Oommisbiontr , 1912. Address ; Nagpur, C. P. 

CULLEN, Li.-Coi. ^ ER.VEST Henry Scott, 
C;M.G., M.Y.O., D.S.O. ; 32ud Pioneer*. ; h. 
16 Nov. 1869. Entt n d»Arniy, 1890 ; U.- Col.. 
1915 ; birvt d Chitral, 1895 ; N.W.P., 1897-98 ; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; Waziri-taii, 1902; Tib. t, 1903, 
4; Abur Expedition, 1912; Europtaii War 
(Mesopotamia), 1914-16. Address : Sialkot. 

CUBTIS, George Seymour, C.S.I. ; M:ember oi 
Exicutivc Council, Bombay, since 1916; 
Bduc. : Marlborough ; Chrlbt Church, Oxiord. 
Enter. dl.C.S.. 1888; Assistant Political Jlcsi- 
diiit, Adtii, 1889-91; Fo tma ti r-Geiit ral, 
Madras, 1897-1902; Dirt. ctor. Land Becord.-, 
1900 . Address : bombay. 

JHmBHOY, Maneoeji Byraujee, C.I.B. 
'■|pj|)ombay, 30 July 1865 ; Edue. : Proprie- 
I^Hoy High School and St. Xavli r'h Colb g< , 
Hpombay. Join.d Middle Temple, 1884; 
IjKallt d to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate oi Bomi ay 
^higli Court. 1887; Oovernm<nt Advocatt, 

' Cintral Provincial, 1806; uominatid to Vlct- 
;r Toy’s L gi latlve Council, 1008; iltcttd to 
Couiicil, 1010 and 1014 ; Pre idi'ut Oi All- 
India l^idustnul ConlLiciicc, Calcutta, 1911, 

V Address : Nagpur, C. P. , 


1801; Asst. Commissionor, 1887; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, PbnUci- 
ang States and Bahawalpiir, 1905 ; Oommhi- 
sionei, Delhi, 1010. 

DALY, Francis Charles, C.I.E. ; Dy. Inspr. 
Oenl. of Police, C.I.D., Bengal, since 1918; 
*6. 22 March 1868 j Edue. : Dedham Grammar 

' gchroi. JoliRd India Pollot' Drpt, 1887; 
Dlbt. JJnpdt., 1897; Oflg. Dy. Inspect^ 
Genera), 1908; on Special Duty. 1900-11; 
served LUbhal Hillb, 1801-1892. 

DAS, HoN. *M. S., C.l.E. ; b. 28 April 1846. 
Edue..: Calcutta University; M.A., B.L., 
M.B.A.S., F.N.B.A, Bupresented Orlsta in 
Bingal Li gislative Council four times ; Fellow 
ol Calcutta University ; ekett d by Legis- 
lative Coiiucll.oi Bihar and Orisea to Impcnil 
Council, 1913; nominated to L(gi latlve 
Council 01 Bihar and Orlbsa. Address: 
Cuttack, Orj^ssa. 

DAVID, Sfesi Sassoon (Jacob), let Baronet, 
8. of Jacob David, of Bombay; b. 11th, 
Dtc. 1840; Ldue. Bombay; Cotton Yam 
Merchant and Mill Ownir, and J.P., 
Sh. rill 1005 ; M mbt r of Bombay 
lmprov>m>iit Trust Board, of Municipal 
Coriioration, and ol its Standing Commlttte, 
Promoter and Chairman 01 Bank ol India, 
and Chairman and Dirt ctor 01 - ( VtralCos.; 
was Chairman ol Bombay Millowntrs* As- 
sociation 1004-05, M. mbtr ol Council of 
Oovenior-Oemral ol India, Kt. 1005: m. 
1870, Hannah, d. 01 late Ella^ David Sastoon, 
Address : 7, Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

DAVIDSON, Lt.-Col. James, D.S.O., M.D., 
M.A. ; 4.M.S. ; 6 . 27 Nov. 1865 ; Edue. : Edin- 
burgh Acadtmy and Univurbity. jfinteied 
birvice, 1893; Lt.-Col. 1913; bcrvid WazlTls- 
tun. 1804-95; Chitral , 1895 ; Suakin, 1896; 
Tirah, 1897-98; Tibit, 1903-4; Abor Expedi- 
tion, 1912. Address: Dilira Dun. 

DAVIDSON, Lionel, C.S.I. ; Bovenue Sec. to 
Govt. Ol Madras, since 1914. b. 19 Jan. 1808 ; 
Edue.: University College School; Balliol 
College, Oxiord (MCA.). Entered I.C. 8 ., 1886 ; 
Undir-Stc. to Govt., 1896; Sec. to land 
lU venue Cornsrs., 1900 ; Comsr. and District 
Ju^e, Coorg, 1002 ; Collector and Maglstiate, 
Miiora , 1905 ; S c. to Govt, and Mi;mber of 
Lg. Council, Mad^a^, 1010; Mimbcr, Imp* 
Lg. Council, 1016; Actg. Ghlet Sec., Madias 
Go\'t., 1916. Address : Madras. 

DE, Bon.^Siran Chandra, B.A., C.I.E., 1.0.8. ; 
SvCretary to Govt. 01 Bingal, Gen. Dept., 
slnci 1015 ; 6 . Calcutta, 19 Jan. 1871 ; Edue.: 
Pri bidmcy Colhgi, CRlcutta; St. John’s 
ColK g( , Cambridigo. Be gistrar oi Go-c^« 
rative Soclitlib, also Fhniry Officer, 1905; 
Magi- trati -Colli ctor, fiongpur, 1911 ; Mi mber 
oTB* ngal Di. trict AdnilnUtration Committee . 
1913; PreBb Cinsor, Bi ngal, 1914. AAireSf 4 
Cobbiporc, Gaffiutia ; Bro(dEeaide, Shillong. 

DB MONTMOBENCY, GHOmUBT Fcms^ 
VBY, 0 . 1 .fi.; I.O. 8 . ; ^rs^l Assistant to.*: 
Oblef Oommlssioner, IMhn since IftIB; £ - 


Lt.-(^1., 1907; served. Miranzai SkPeditioD^ 28 Aug. 1876; Edue,; Malvern^ 
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to Viaaoclal Commas ioucr, 1911 ; on special 
dnty in connection with tiansi'er of Capital 
to Delhi, 19^. Address: c/o diioi Commls- 
sionor, Delhi. ^ 

DDNNYS, Lt.-Gol. Sir Heo* s r^ers,* 
K.B.K C.I.E.; Indian aruiy ; Igsp- r 
Cicneral ot Police, Punjab, Mnee I9U ; 

0 Mar. 1894 ; Educ. On. Iteuham. Eutered 
Army, •Manchester B>egt., 1885 ; Indian army, 
1896 ; joined Punjab Police, 1888 ; Sup^riu- 
teudent ol Police, 1891 ; Di*i»uty luapcctor- 
Ocncral of Police, lOOG. Address : Tiic Park, 
lAwrenco Hoad, Lahore. 

DESIKAGHABAY, SIR Vemrakkam C., Kt., 
B.A., B.L., P.M.U. ; Judge of the Court oi 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908 ; b. 29 Di-c. 
1861 ; Educ. : Pr aid. ncy Collegf, Madra-. 
Additional Membi r.Madran LegedutiveCouncil, 
1904-3; Fellow, Madras Cniver.dty, -inec 1*.»0J ; 
sometime Vice-Pr- sidi ni, National Indian 
J^BOCiation, Madras. Address : Padma Vilub 
Lus, Mylapore, Madras. ^ 

DBW» Lt.-Coi. Armine Bri:reton. C.S.I., 
G.I.B. ; Political Aani, Kalut, sincit 1912 ; b, 
27 Sept. 1867; Eauc : Wi‘lliiigl.orj. Uut-nd 
army, 1888; Indian army, 1899; served 
Hazara Expedition. 1891 ; altaelu d to Gilgit 
Agi-ncy, 1894 ; joined Political Di. partun nt, 
1897; Political Ag^nt, Gilgit, 1008-12. Ad- 
dress : Mastnag, Baluchiatan. 


Bangiya Sahltya Parlsat. Heir: Maharaja 
Kumar Jagadishnath Hay. Address : Diuaj- 

S ur ItAjbati, Dinajpur; 43 'Wellesley Street, 
nicutta. 

DOBBS, Henry Bobert Conway, C.S.I., C.I.E.. 
F.B..G.S. ; I.C.S. ; b. 20 Aug. 1871 ; Edue. : 
Winch ster College; Brasciio c Colli ge, Oxioid* 
EnWred I.C.8., 1892 ; in Political Service in 
My .ore and BuluchUtan, 1800-1901 ; invchti- 
gati d navigation oi Euphrates irom latitude 
oi Alepno to Baghdad, 1902-3 ; ConaUl tor 
Sdstaii and Koiii, 1903; British Oommls- 
siouer, Bu^^o-AlgllaIl Boundary, 1003-4, dur- 
ing wliich pi riod was on duty at Herat and 
neighboui-iood ; traver^^ed unexplored tract 
oi llaznrajat bi' tween Herat and Kabul, 1004 ; 
rcturn(‘d to Kabul as Secretary to Kabul 
AL^sioii, 1901: Famine Conmiissioiier, llaj- 
piitaiia, 1905 ; Dy. Sjc., Foreign Dept., 1906 ; 
Jlesideiit and Consul-General, Turkish Arabia. 
Oct. 1914 ; Political Oilicer with Mesopota- 
iwijin Force sup rvi.-ing Civil Administration of 
Territorii^s in British Occupation, Jan. 1915- 
Aug. 19IG; 11. venue and Judical Gomiui siou- 
cr, Baluchistan, Apr. 1917. Address : Qlictta. 
DONAIiD, Douglas, C.l.E. ; Commandant, 
B.M. Polici‘ and Samana. Rifles ; b. 1865 ; 
Edve. : i’l.liop Cotton School, Simla. Joined 
the i'linjab Police Force at Amballa, 1888 ; 
tian..hrred to Peshawar, 1889; appointed 
C.B.M. Police, Koliat, 1890; servid Mirauzal 
Exp. dilions, 1891, on S.'iiuana pots and 
Tirali, re-I.ransti rn d to Koliat, 1899 ; on 
special duty l.o raise Saiiiaua Rillcs. Address : 
Military Police, Kohat. 


DEBANGADHRA, H. H. Mah.\rana Shree 
Ghanshyamsinouji : b. ISOl ; lather 1911. 
Educ. : in England with private tutors under 
gua^ianship ol Sir Oliarli s OlXvoui. 
Addre^: Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 


DICK, Hon. George 'Paris, C.I.E. ; Bar.-at- 
law; Member of G. P. XA‘gi'<lative Council, 
1917 ; Govt. Advocate, C. P. ; 5, 1800 ; Educ,: 
Dulwich College. Called to Bar, Middle 
^mple, 1889; Advocate, ol Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Conimls&louer 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Iforris College, Nagpur, ^iddress : The Kotin, 
Nagpur. 

DIGBY, Everart), B.Sc. (Lond.) 1900 ; Mana- 
ger, Calcutta Associated Press oi IdAia ; 
Iktltor, Indian Ink; b. Pi^miouth, 10 July 
IS^. Edne. : Queriimorc, Kent. Joiuea 

’ •‘Western Daily Mercury**, I»lymoulh; aitc**- 
waids In London; edltor,‘*Indiati Dally News,’* 
CMcutta, 1907-11 ; was Calcutta cqEres]K)Dd- 
ent« Tribune, Jiondon ; Bcprcscnteir Calcutta 
at Imperial Press Conference, London, 1909. 
Address: 1 Garstln’s Place, Calcutta. 


DINAJFITB, Maharaja Sir Giruanath BATf 
BaBadur op, K.C.LE. ; b 1800 ; s. by adop- 
tion to Maharaja Traknatb Bay and Mabarani 
Shyammohini oi Dinajpur ; m. 1876. Edya:. v 
Olio's College, Benares. Member, £. B. 
and Assam Leg. Council, t0O6-ll ; Vlcc- 
f^ident, B. 1. Association, Calcutta; former 
Fr^ident, E. B. Landholders* Association; 
Ft^ldenvDinajpor Landholders' Association; 
Menibst.-B. 1. Aaaoclatlon, London ; AaiatiB 
S^ty,^Benf^; Calcutta literary Sodety; 


DONALD, IToN. Sir .Iohn Stua] 

C.8.I., C.I.K.; 5. 1801; Educ. 

BKiiop Cotton School, Simla 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
ant Comn i-sioner, 1890 ; piomotc-d tor service 
in Gonial Pass and with t^he caul Expedition 
in charge of Gomal Pass. 1890-93; accom- 
panied mission t( KaBiil under Sir U. Durand, 
1893; on special duty N.W. Frontier, and 
British Coiuini.-Bloucr for Demarcation of 
Kuraani-Atghan boundary, 1894 ; Political 
Agent of the Tochi, and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bannu, 1S99-1903 ; served Mahsud- 
W'azirs ; Chief Political Oflicer with force 
against Kabul Khi 1 Wazirs and Gumati, 1902 ; 
British Be presell talivo on Indo-Aigham Com- 
mission, 1903 ; Bisident in Waziristan, 1908 ; 
British Gom‘ni^sioner Anglo- At gtian Com- 
mission for Settlement of Border Disputes, 
1910; Clilef Coiuuiissioner and Agent to the 
Govomor-Geueral in the N.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 1913-15; appointed an Additional 
Member oi tlic; Irapi^rial Is gislative Council 
Ol India, 19 IG. Recreations : big-game shoot- 
ing, golf. Club : East India United Service. 

DOBNAKAL, Bishop op (and Assistant Bishop 
Ol Madras), since 1012 ; Bt. Bev. Vepanata- ^ 
KAU eA.MiTBL Azariah fist native bi-hop in 
India) ; b. 17 Aug. 1874 ; Edue. : C. M. S. &gh 
School, Mengoanapuram ; C.M.S. College,^ 
Tinnevclly ; Madras (Kristian College. One 
of fouiKlers ot Indian ULs^lonary Soebty of 
Tlnncviliy, 1003; Hon. 8.>cretary, 1903-0; 

, Hon. Gen. Si^cretary of National Ml-tslouaryw 
Society of India, 1900-0; visited Japan as 
Delegate of World Studeat Christian ^>deza- 

yiion, 1007, and its Vi09Fpiotid«nt,, 1000-11; 


BT. K.C.I.B., 
.* privately ; 
I. Appointed 
1882; AsBis^ 
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vi»itod England as Di'lcgati' to World’s 
MiSHionary Confcr^nct , JUIO ; Rend of Roma- 
leal Afission, 1009 -r 2 . Addresat : Doriiakal.- 

RBAEB-BROCKMAN, Sill IIEMIY VlCUNUH, 
Kt., B1.A., ; Raivisior-al-law; .ludicial 

(JornmisHioncr, O'lilral Provincos, sinn* liM)C; 
b. Madraa, 8 Nov. lH0<i : m. J8Hs, 1. M., d. of 
A. G. Faichnio. Dri»ii1.v Fo-iuiastiT-Griirral, 
O.P. and Ri'Tiir Ndm\ : <Ili!iri<'rljoiisr‘ ; 81.. 
Peter’s College, Cairibiiilin*. Law 

'Cripos, 18$C; nput to JinUsi, l&SCi ; rndcr- 
Becrctary tV» llio OhU l Couiinis'^ionei , C.P.. 
1890 and l8!Ji2 ; Coininissioiu i* oi Ks'pIkp, 
1892*94; iJnpiity Coiniiii*.sioii('.i , W.iidha. 
1895 ; Divi'-ioiial and Si .Indgr, Mri* 
budda, 1890-191)1 ; Jliputy Coniiiii'isijintr, 
Kaipur, 1901-S; olfUdalcd H'* .hidifial C'oin- 
inlRsloner, 3903, 1905 and 1900. .Ukffo^y : 
Xagpur, 0.r. 

RIJ BOULAY, Sir J.wil.s IIoo.ssk.m \ynr, 
K.C.I.K, C.I.E., C.S.L ; /> 1808; «. oJ laic 
JtftV. J. T. 11. Du Boulay, Jlousi-niahtcr at 
WinchoHtcr ; m 1901, Freda Elais,*/ of Allivd 
Rowell. EdM\ : WiJi chest er ; Balliol College, 
Oxfoi-d. Entered 1 C.S., 1889; Dipiily 

Municipal Coinniissioiier on Plague Duly, 
Bombay, 1897-1900; acted as Private S*cie- 
tary to lxird NorthcoL*. (lovcruor of Boiu]»ay, 
1901 ; to Lord Jiauiingtou, Coveinor c»l 
Bombay, 1903-7; Seeretaiy to (3o^elnn^en1, 
BomliaV, 1909; Private Si i ntury to Viceroy 
(IjOid Hardiuge), 1910-1(1 ; Secretary to (Jovt . 
of India, Homo Dopartnicnt, 1910. Addrebit : 
Simla. 


Foolbal, d. 1 875, d. oi Assobhoi Ganjf ' 
of Bombay; 2ndly, 1878, Fodbai, d:* 
of Vishram Sajan of Bombay. Ad^breas 
Pabancy Villa, Warden Boad, Bombay. 

EESTEBMANS, Dr. Fabun ANTHONY, O.CL, 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore, ^ucc 1905; 5- 
Bclgiiun , 1858. Kdur. : EpiacoiMil Seminaryv .. 
" lloogHtTaten ; studied Philosophy at Mecmin ; 

' joiav^d tile C%t)Uchln Order at Enghicn, 1878 ; 
ordain/'d Priest, 1883 ; Professor in A]^stolic 
Seruiihic Eeliool at Bruges, 1885-0 ; came to< 
India, 1889. Addnvs : Jjawrenoo Roadi . 
Iniliore. • 

ixiejrton; Sni IIkhn, K.CI.E., in 

R.il. NiKiiin'.s service: b. 1857; a. of late 
Major-General C. B. Egerton. Muc.. 
Cheltenlmiii College. EiitiTcd Punjab Police, 
1879 ; served Afghan War, 1880-81. Addreas : 
Secunderabad Deccim. 

ELIOTT, Lt.-Col. Francis HARDiKOt C.S.I., 
I.A. ; Commissioner, Irrawaddy Division, 
Burma, sln-^o 1911 : 5. 1802. Sdua. : Harrow. 
Kntcrecii> army, 188L ; joined Indian Army, 
1885; Bunuii CominisHion, 1888; Lt.*Cd[., 
1907 ; stn-ved Biiriua, 1888-9. AdAraaa : 
Irrawaddy Division, Burma. 

EVANS, Oeoiwk Henry, C.T.E., P.L.S . ; 
SuiKuintendeiit Civil Veterinary ‘Department, 
ITurma ; b. 1803 : JSdue^: llathmlnes School, 
J>uliUu : Boyul Vetm'inary College, London. 
J*Jnt<*re(l Army Veterinary Dept., ’1884; 
Jit .-Col, 1908; Colonel, 1913; Iscrved with 
Chin-Lii.Kliai E.\’p., 1889-90. Aadreaa : 

Itoud, Itaugoon. 


DDKAYNE, SIR Frederk’ (B-oroe, Kt. ; Vice-; 
Ghalrmnn to Commis-^ioneis ior Port, ol Cal-j 
outta, since 1901 ; b. 18:*2 ; *. of Into Tlioina'* i 
Dumaync of Milford, S. Wales, Educ. .* K.iugi 
' \ James* Grammor Sclit»ol, l\aisloy, N.B. Foi ; 
many years Sectftary t<i t^u^iL'es of Port ot' 
Bom'lNiy ; member ot Bengal liCgislative j 
, Council, 1910 ; Director, Bank of Bengal and | 
Vice-President in 1911. Member ot Board ot j 
" Caleiitta City Improvement Trust, andj 
Member of Waterways (’ommittfc. Address 
Port Commisaioner.s House, Kolia Gliaf 
Street, Calcutta. 

DUNDAS, IlOBERT TiutMAS, C.I.E. ; Iiiapector- 
Genoral of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since a 
1914 ; additional Member ol Lieut. -Gove mot's/ 
Council. Addr^a : Bihar. 

DIJTT, Cawca Doss, B.L., Bai Bahadur, C.LE. ; 
retired ; 5. 1841. A’dw. : Krlshnaghur CoHegi- 
ate School : Calcutta Presidency College. 
Appointed Moonslff and then Deputy Magis- 
trato and Deputy tkdlector under Bengal 
Govt., 1861 ; Dewau of Cioach Bt'har, 1869 ; 
Bbtixed, 1911. Addteaa : Bowbaxar, Gaicutta. 

TanRATTm, Sir CuitumBHOY, Ist Baronet; 
X. of late Ebratiimbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner ; b. 
Oct. 2.5, 1839 ; sometime a Trustee of Port of 
Bombay, and ITes. of the Anjuman-l-lslam , 
and ol Mohomedan Educational Conference | 
in Bombay; leading member of the Khoja 
community; J.P. ; of Bombay, Vice-PTcs. ofi 
, All India Moseem League, Merchant and' 

.. Mittowncit Inti'iested in many charitable 
' lostltvtions; Kt. 1905; tn. 1st, 1854, 


EVKRSHEJ), John. F.K.S., F.B.A.S. ; Director, 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories since 
101 L ; h. i8(>i. Assistant Director, Kodaikanal 
and Jladras Observatories, 1900; discovered 
radial movement in sunspots, 190^ vlsitod 
New Zc'uland to select site for ^wthron 
ObserA'ator>’, 1914 ; dhdertook astronoiDical 
expedition to Kashmir, 1916. Addnan : The 
Observatory, Kodaikanal. 

EWING. IlKV. .T. C. B., M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
iM.E, ; Principal, Forman Christian CoUege, 
Laliore ; Vic(.»C9ianct;llor, Punjab DnHerslty^ ' 
siiicn 1919 ; b. IVimsylvunia, D.S.A., 23 Juno ’ 
1854. Ednc. ; Udasbiiigton and 
V.S.A. Came to India, 1879. Addrasa:.; 
Lalioro. 

FACrAN, Patrick James, C.S.I., I.C.S. ; Unan^^' 
cial Coiniiir., Punjab, since 1910; Membet^ 
of Council of Lt.-Oov. Sdue, : BliindeB^'> 
School, Tiverton : St. John's OoUcg4, 
liridge. EiiterctT I.C.S., 1895. Addt^>.;\ 

Lahoi\, 

FAIBBBOTHEA, Cob. William Tombs, 
F.B.G.S. ; I.A. ; b. 1856 ; Entered onay. 1676V 

^ Lt.-Col., I.A., 1001 ; Brovet-Col. 1904;sbmd , 
Afghan War, 1878-80; Sikkim Bxp., 1886 v 
N.E. Frontier, Assam, 1804; fMliral . USOfil^ 
Waxiristan, 1901-2; was wnmandant iStt 
Bajputs, 1898-1005. Addraaa:, BarelBi^, 
Srinagar. « 

FAIYAZ ALl KHAN, Ka^AB, 6iq . 
SVPJDOWLAH, MAHOHKO, OF PAHASU.'J 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I.; Minister ^ 
b, 1861; t. oflffiteNavaBBicFidir J 
l^haduT, Served for 
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ten&B on U. F. Li'g. Council and for two years 
on Imp. Council ; President of Board of 

' Txnsteea, M.A.O. Collog??, Aligarh ; tra-<tf>o, 
OovomiKent College, Agra, Lady Dutfirhi 
Fund, etc. AddresH ; Nawab’s House, Jaipur, 
Bajputiuu#; 

FANE, MaJ.-Gen. VebeBonamy, C.B., O.T.E., 
I.A.; Brig.-Qen. cominaudind^ltomiu BirigadP: 
F.B..G.S. ; b, ISeiJ. Mite. : Frlvatiiy ; Wool- 
wicli, Entered army from Militia 1884; Joined, 
1. A. 1888 ; served Wasirlstan, 18i)4-t)5 ; Tochi 
F. B. 1897-98; j'.A.A.G. Ist Origade China, 
1900: B. A. Q. M. G. Cavalry lisigade, China, 
1001-02, aiief ot Police; N.\V.r,. liK)8; 
Mohmana, commanded at action iK'aiDirdoiii, 
Tochi, 26 March 191. >. Jddrm Simla ana 
Calcutta. 

FABEWELl^ COADIANDER MgmAKL ^V\Rl:KN, 
C.I.E. ; IVlaihie Transjiort Oiliiv r and i'ott 

. Ofltocr, Karachi, '*iuee 1914 ; b. iSflK. hJduc. : 
SoineiBetshirc College, Ihith ;k Tlie Conw.iy 
livcryool. Sub-Lie ut., lt.i.3l..4l89U ; at 
Jt.N,0., Greenwich, I89a*94 ; iTiMit. 189.> ; 
Commander, 1900 ; commanded Ijawrenee. 

. Ganuing, Mayo, Minto, Hardinge, Balhou-ie ; 
employed in connection a'iili giiii-riinning 
operations in comiuaiid B.I.M.S. If.ardingf*. 
1910 ; Deputy Conservator, Madras, lOIO-lJ, 
Addrevs : MauorP; Siiid. 


FABIDKOT, IT. TT. Babab Bans Baja BALinK 
' SINOH BAUADUB, liAJAll OF; b. J870; s. 
' fatiicr 18UH. liules tlio one of Sikli K1:it(S 
of tile Punjab. Addraut : Faridkcit, Punjab. 


FABIDOONJI JAMSHEDJl , Xawab Sill Fabi- 
' pOON JUNO FAUIJISON DAL'IiA BaIIADUE, 
K.C.I.E., C.a.l., C.I.E. ; Assistaiit MinisU-r. 
Political DepHitiiieiit Nizam’s GovAiinieiit ; 
i: mo ; Addreas: Safabud, Hyderabad, 
Dcccan. « 


Fateh ali-khax, hos. h.ajni:, nawab 

, KIZBjBASH, C.I.E. ; b. 1862. to headsliijj 
Of KizHba-slies, 1896. Placed himseli and 
bis groat clan at disposal of Govc-ruiociit for 
Wtial campaign, and induced many of tribes 
aoEOsa border to adopt a^tude ot pacillc non- 
intervention. For tlUB Hbvien, received J.UOO 
: ' acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony tor 
' settlement of his followers; lias serw on 
1 Funjid) Legislative Council ; Tepi'cscataj||jfe of 
" Fonjab at Famine Conference, 1897; Life 
President of An junioni-lsldmia, Lahore, and 
V’; .SmofEda Association of Punjab ; u Counsellcr 
% '.'jUi Aitotdsou Chiefs Goltege , lAihorc ; Fellow 
':J>>4ilFauJab University ; Trustee ot Aiij^rh Gol- 
^ge; S»ir: s. Nisor Ali JSh&n^ AiUn^tt : 
r ; AJtidilson Chiefs' Coll. , Lahore. 

GODFBBY BUTLEB HUNTEBi C.S.I., C.I.E^ 
' Ftnancial Adviser, Millttary Finance DciA. 
Oovt. of India, since 191& ; b. 1872 ; Fellow 
Magdalen College, Oteford ^ m. 1904, Janet 
^ VGeonllla, O. d. of O^. Sir D, J. S. McLeod. 

Eton; Magdalen GpUege, Oxford. 
V'' 'Entered I.C.8., 1894 ; UudePSec. to Burma 
1891^; Private Sec. to Lieut.' Gov., 
p}} 1i08;Depyo Sec., Home Deiit., Govt, ol India, 

Cecil, B.A., C.T.K.; <;om- 
Division; b. 1864. 


EdiU‘.: Eton; Uiiivi‘r.sity Col lego, Oxfbnf. 
Enii-rod I.C.S., 1885 ; and posted to N.W.P, 
jind Oiidli. Addresa : AilaliaiiaiJ. 

FFIIENOH.MIJLLEX, Ma.iOB .Tohn LawbeNCB 
WiLLTAU, C.l.K. : Coiniiiandiiiit , Myilkylna 
Giirkiia Bide Jiattalion, Bium:i, 31iiitar>' 

; lotli Duke of Connaught’s Lancers 
;on’s lloi.->i ). t.A. ; b. 1868; Ediic. : 
Till' Oratoiy ScIuh)!, l'’(lgbaston. Joined 
ni'iiy, ' -{rtT ; J.A., 1889 : sci-ved Kac;hin Hills, 
1893; i‘onini.iiuli‘d Mililnry Pdilco Esox)rt to 
tlii‘ Ihirina Chilli). Iloiiiitlary fTomiuission, 1898, 
19110: c( tminiulL'tl Military Police Column 
wliioli 0111 . 0 rcil IMnima, X.E.F., 1910. Address: 
Myhkyiiiii. rjijti-r Butina. 

FILO.Si;, J/r.*Coi,. CM MOT, M.V.O.; THilitary 
•Sao. 1o Ahiliaraja ot (B\alior, since 1901; 
b. IS-'ij. Edna. : C.inuojitc Monast^'iy, Clou- 
(Lilkin ; Carlow College. IJiitcri'd Gualior 
Slab soiviei*. JS72; Lt.-Col. li)03 ; Assistant 
lll•^}N•otol-(^on., Gwalior Police and General 
lii.'»|H.eUi)g Ollieor, 1893-97; A. J). C. to the 
M.dnraj.'i Siundia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FllLMIVGMB., Vj..\. W.VLTUlt K. F.B.G.S. ; 
Aielideaeoii ot Calciitbi, .siiici' 1914; EdltOl’ 
ot the Lndsin riiurt^hmim, 1*.M)0'05 ; Chaplain 
on Indian Establishment ; b. 1870 ; Emus, : 
l.<iU)eing and lliiry St. Edmunds; Merton 
ikill., O.vtortl., B.D.,M.A. : Honour School of 
Modern llistiory. Oidaiiied Deacon at. Here* 
loM, 1893, Priest in Mombasa, 1895; Sub-dean 
o) Zanzibar. J89G ; present ui bombardment. 
Address: si. John's Hou.'tc, Calcutta. 

FLE rcill-Ht, 1 1 ON. J:BiVli.sT Kdwarp, Judge 
or High Court, Calcutta, h luce 1907; b. 25 
May 1869 : Educ. : Qiieeu's College, Oxford ; 
B.A., 189)0. Called to itur, Lincoln's Inn, 
1802. AddrcHf, : CalA'Ultu. 

FOILQ lEB, Bt. BE\. EUGENJi: CUABLES* 
\'icar AjioHtolii’.oi Xortlierii Burma and titular 
Bbliop ol Corvdallus, since 1906; b, 18M. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FOX, SIK CUAllLES ED3irNI), Kt., K.C.SJ., 
er. J917; CliicJ Judge, Chief Court, Loiier 
Bni Ilia, since 1006; b. 1854 : Edac. .* Prior 
Park College, Bath. Called to Bar, 1677; 
Governiueut Advocate, Burma, 1884-1900; 
Judge ot Chid Court, 1000. Addrets: 
Bangoon. 

FBASEB, SiK Hugh Stein, Ki., ParititT in 
llrm of (irordoii Woodrolfo of Madras ; 6. 5 
March 1863; m, 1904, Fanny Lousic, d, of 
late Jolui Bisdec Fawcett. Educ. : BlackheaUi 
I’roprictary School; Bugby. A Member of 
Madras Port Trust lor K(>veral years; addi- 
tional Membtir of Council, Madras • 1910, 1911, 
1914,1915: Cliairman, Cliamber of Commems 
Madras, 1910, 1911, 1914; Director of Baol^ 
of Madras ; Sherid of Madras, 1915. Addrsss 
Madi-as.^ 

FJIEXCLT, Lewls, C.I.E., Secretary to Punjab 
Go\t., since 1916; b. 26 <^t. 1873; Educ,:' 
'Meit’hant Taylors' School ; St. John's CoHeff;,' 

i Oxford. Assistant Gonunissioner, Punjab : 
1897; Colonisation OiBcer, Chenab Colog]^ 
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W4-06; Director , I^nd Socords, 1906, 
Dirq^or, Afcriculturc, 1907; Di puty (kim- 
nis-'^loner, Shahpnr, 1908; Chief Miniatir, 
Eapurthala Stat( , 1910-15 ; Sp eial Coinmis- 
sioncr, Deft nee ol India Act, 1915; Director, 
Land Becords , 1 91 5. Addrexs : Lahore. 

» PYSON, Philip Furlbv, D A. (Cantab.)* 
F.L.S.; Professor oi P/Otany, IV-idt ney Coll., 
Madia'- , since. 1904. Educ.: Ijontto School; I 
S*dney SnsHcx Ctolhgt, Cambiidgj ; Science j 
Maattr, Aid nham Graiinnur Sehoot, 1901-2; 
AB'tlstant toProK^Bor ol Dotany, r-niv. Coll., ; 
Abi ry twjdb. l902-;5. \ sislfint at. Avus-oiii I 
Agricultural Station, 19U-I-4. -laWms-; Jki-.liat, 
Teynampi t, Madra.'* 

GAGK, ANORBW Tiioiii-!. ir..!.. 13 So , 3I.B., 
F.|j.S.; Major, I..M.S ; Jloluiueiil . 

Snrv'cv ol India: Hupdt., lloyal Itotryile , 
Gnrdms, Cnleiitta, snice IIKIO; 6. 18U ; | 
Edur.: Grammar fidiool. Old Alnrd-en;‘ 
Duivirsity of Abcrd en; A .si t.nil to ; 

sorof Botany, Univ. r ity ol Al^ rd«cn. 1894- l 
96 ; enterr d 1897 ; Curator of 3Ic r- 

barium, Calcutta llotanic Card* ns, 1898. ; 
Addrexa: Boyal ISotunic Ganl ns, (\deiitta. . 

GALES, Sir Hobrut IIiohaiii), Kt., F.C.U., j 
M.IU'-t. C.i:., M.Aifi. Sue. (MI.: A‘.?eiit., | 
Korth-Weritern Hailway, since 1917 ; h. 131 ! 
Oct. 1861. Edifr. : prlvat ly ; Kojal Indian 
J3agl iecrii»g Collcg* . Cocih'r- Hill. .\|*|>oini- 
odto Hallway riianeh o. the Indian P. W lb, 
1886; on a^^i^al in India in 1887 n.is em- 
ployed on vaiiou*. projects in I'unjab; 
appointed Aa»Utnnt-3liratiair« i\ INortli Wea- 
tern Raila'ay, 1895, a-id stilus quenily 
As distant Manager, lia'-t Coast. iUlIwuy, and 
Deputy->Lin}ig r, li'wtt rn B- ngal Hailnay; 
Bngiiieer-iii-Chl 1, Ciir/oii Jiiidge ovir the 
' * Ganges at Allahabad ; alter conduct iiig 
i»,' rcconnais'-aucc oi Loin hay Sind Ibuilway 
Cbfiuection bi'caiflc Lngincer-iu -Cliii f , CV 
' onoor Ootacamuud llaUA^.iy, 1006; Kngioe- 
er-in-Chlef of Hardinge I5iid.;e »tv. i j^iwer | 
Ganges at Sara, 1IM)8; Cliicl Knciiuer with 
Hallway Laird, OoN't- oi Indla^ 1915-17 . 
Addresi : Lahore. ^ ! 

GANGA EA3r, C.I.E.. M.V.O., Bai Dahadiir, 
M.l.C.E. ;'5. 1851; Ediw.: Tlio, 
masODMCollegr. Entered P, W. D. 1873- 
ExceuwVc Engineer 1883; Supdt., Coronation; 
Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903; retired, 1903; 
Su^tg. Engineer, Patiala State ; retin d. 
1911 ; Consulting Engineer, Delhi Duilxir. 
1911. Adiirm: Lahore. 

GEORGE, EDW.tRD CTAUPins SCOTNEY, C.I.E. ; 
Dy. CoinDjis'*ionpr, Ruby Mlueb, Burma; 
6. 1865 ; Ediia. : Dulwich CoUege. Asst. 
Gommis-s loner, 1887-90; Oflieiating Dy. 
GommlBslouer, Bhamo, 1890-97 ; Sub-Com- 
missioner, Burmo-Cliiiiu Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1897-99. Addr-jss : Ruby Mines, Burma. 

GHOSAL, Mbs. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
^ Devi) ; d. of Maliar-bl Dubenclra Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore ; h. 
1857; m. late J. GbOs-ial, Zt'min^u. Before 
twcnty'published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
• she stUI oouducitB. Addrm : Old Ballygunge 
RU,,Cai6Utta. 


GHOSE, Sir Ghundbr Madhob, Et.; late 
S ‘nior Puisne Ju^e, High Court, CUcQtta, 
1835-1906 ; President (Hon.) of Board of 
Pbainincrs oi Candidates for Professional 
PI. ad T . hip and Mukhtear hip, 1898-1006; 
5. 1838 ; Educ. : Hindu Coll, ge l Pre:.ld(ncy 
College, Calcutta University (Fiilow), Govt. 
71 i adi'r , Buidwan , 1 860-6; M. mbc r of Bengal 
Ti gif^tivc OouDcil, 1^4; President of 
Faculty^ of Liw, Calcutta University, for 
tiir- c years; ofllciating Glii f Jiisticr at Bi ngal, 
1900; took actve part (Pr.sld 'nt, 1005) in 
the • btabllshmeiit ol Bngul Ki/ashL Shabha: 
Pn'sident. .Indian Social Gonfcnmci , 1906; 
ritind, 1907: Addreas : Bhowanlpore, 
faicntta. 


CHOSE. Sir Rashbehary, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., 
D.L., C.I.E.; M mber, ViCfr<-ga] Ck>iincll. b. 
18-15- Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
D.L. 1884. T.igore Law ProlV-.Kor, Calcutta 
University. 1876. Fellow, 1879 ; Member of 
P.. imal lieg. Council, 1888-91. Imp. Council, 
] 891 -94 ; Ik -iiomi nated , 1900. Addrm : Sans- 
Sonei, Alipore. 

iHBHT.S, RROIYALD PllKSCO'rT. Govt. Emi- 
gr.it ion Ag'iit'lor all Brltlsli ColoiiicB at 
Caleiitt.n, since 1914. h. 1867. Edw.: St. 
EdM’nrdV School, Oxford. Germany '.France ; 
Italy; Spain. Entered ^1. C. S., 1889: 
(’sul-t, Straits 8 ttleinent^, triinsfcrred - to 
i'aieuita, 1900* us A■si^t. Emigration Agent 
loi Trinidud, Fiji, .lamaica, and Mauritius. 
Emigration Agnit, 1903. Address : 01 Garden 
Reacii, Calcutta. 

GJLLONS. TiiojfAS Clarke Pillino, E. C.; 
.\ilvoeat.e-Genorul, Bengal, since 1917. b. 1868. 
AdniitlLil a Solicitor, 1891 ; called to Bar, 
Inner 'J.mple, 1897. Address: 2 Mitre jCoiirt 
Buildings, Temple, E. C.; Ili^ Courf, Chl- 
cuHa. '* 


GlDJlOrR, M.UI,\RAJ ILUMAll CUAEDBA MOUL- 
KssHi'R PR.\SAD SiNU ’, S, (He H, of Mohoiaja 
Sil Raviiesaar l*rasad Sing Bahadur of 
OJdiiour. b. 1890. m. 1913. M'mber, DibCiict 
Loiird ; Vice-Chairman, Local Board. Addreea 
Liidhour, Monghyr,^Beliar. 

GiDllOUR, Maharajah Sir Ravneswar 
Prasad Sikgii, Bahadur of, K.C.I.E.; 
pigruier nublrman in Bihar and Orissa. 
b. L800. m. 1886. Member of Bengal Leg. 
Council, 1803-05 and 1805-07. Sid time, 
1001-03; 4th lime, 1903. Life Vice-President, 
B.L Association ; title of Maharajah Bahadur 
made hereditary, 1877. Hon. Member of 
Log. Codacil of new Province, 1913. Address ; 
Gidhonr, Mongbyr, Behar. 


GIFFARD, LT.-COL. GERALD GODFRAY, C.S-I., 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S; Professor. Midwifery, 
M ‘dlcal College, Madras, since 1906. Bupdt., 
Govt. Maternity Ho pital, Madras, b. ^67, 
Edite. : St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Captain 
7.M.S.. 1890. Lt.-CoL, 1010. Resident Sunn on, 
Oenerai Hospital, Madras, '807. Uanltaiy 
Offleer Chinglcput, 1890. Professor, Materia 
Medkia, Madicai College, 1001. Professor, Sur> 

gory, 1903. Served European war, Oe 

ant, Hospital-ship Madras, 1915-17. , 

Govt. Maternity Hospital, Madras. 
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GII 1 LA.K, SiK Boheut Woodburn, X.C.S.I.. 
C.S.I. ; b, 1867: m, 1889» M^y 0 . d. of Wtu. 
van Brarle. Edue.; Ayr.: Christ's Golirge, 
Cambridge. Joined 1. C.S., 1888; attached 
to U. P., filling (executive and chit fly revi nut- 
ppdte* Sc*, to the Board ol Ei venue, 1002; 
FId. See. to Govt., 1907. Comptr. and A^d. 
Gen., 1910. Fin. S.'C. to the Govt, ot IiicUp, 
1912. Member of Boyal Commi^Hiori^on Iii- 
dian Finanoi' and Curnney, ISiiii Miinlitr, 
Ballway Bo^, 1914, and l^es lent, 191 !>. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

GILLMAN, Herei-'RT FraiTcis Webbr, C.S.T., 
I.C.S. ; Ord. Mt-mber of Medrafi J.p* 5. 
Council ; CoJlrctor mid Magistrate liTadias 
since 1007. Educ. : Dulwich College : Thii- 
manuel Collrgt , Cambridge. Entend I.C.S., i 
1886. Di'.trict and Sesg^on Judge, IWO. : 
Address : ^Madras. ; 

GLANCr, Beginam) Isidore Bobert. (M.E. : i 
Asst. Min. of Fin., H. 11. ^TO^t.; I 

since 1911. Edue, : Clilton ColTi ge ; Christ j 
Church, Oxford. Enter* d I. C. S., ihlMi: 
S'jttlement Oflicer, Bannu, 19o:{. Political 
Agent, 1907. ‘First A.sst. Resident. JfytUra- 
bad| 1909. Addr^s : ILj'dcTubad. 

GLANVILLE. Brtg.-Gen. Francis, J).S.0.: 
Commanding Ban illy Brigade, I. A.: 
1862; Knttrcd Jl. K, 1881; 15t.-Col.. 1909; 
Col., 1911; Brig-Geii., 1916; sem d Burma, 
1880-88. Address: Bareilly. 


India on literary staff of Bombay 
1890; piirchaicd Advocate of [ndUtfi. 1894. 
Address : Advocate of India, Bombay. 

GOUBLAY, William Bobert, C.I.E. ; I.C.8 ; 
Priv. Secy, to Gov. ot Bin gal, since 1912; 
b, 1874; Educ.: Glasgow Cnivirsity; Jesus 
Coll., Cambridge. Ent. I.C.8., 1897 ; served 
ill B'-nga I and Bihar ; Bcge trar of Co-opi ratlve 
Cred't Socidii!-, lOOu; Director of Agricul- 
ture, '907: Alugislrate and Collector, 1912. 
Address : Govt. ilou-.e, Calcutta. 

GBATIAM. Bliv. .John Ande.hson, M.A., <Edin) 
D.D. (1 111!.), C.I.E., Mbsionary of Church 
ot Scotland, at Kalimpoi-.g, Bdigal, illicit 
1889; iloii. SufKlt. of St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Jlome!^ ; b. ISOI ; Educ.: Cardrois Parish 
i^hool; Glasgow High School; Edinburgh 
nniver^itj . Was in Home C.S. in Edinbuiglu 
1877-82: pr.nrtn.at«d. 1885; ordained, 1889. 
Address: Kiilimj'ong, Bengal. 

GJIAXT, ALFRiih Hamilton, C.S.I., C.I.E.; Ch, 
1 : 0 mm r. \V. F. Proviiie,<‘, 1919; b. 1872; 
2iid s/frr. k . ot l.ite Sir Alexander Grant, 
JOIh Bart, of Ji:i!v<‘.v, and Iteir-pres. to his 
broHnr. Educ: FiHi> C'olleg< , Tdii.l.nigh; 
Balliol Coil., OMnid. Hut. I.C.S., 1895; 
M'lved a'. A sr. Commsr., Junior and Stnlor 
Seey. to Finiincial Coiumr., in Pun ab: Dy. 
Coinmr. ot various Froiitii r dislilcts Sr cy. 
to Frontier Afliuinistmtion; aceoinpanied Dane 
Mi sioii to Kalml. Address: Gowm- 

incnt JJon.H(‘, Peshawar 


GOBLEY, JOHN Cornwallis, C.S.T.; Diiv ctor 
of Pub. Inst., Punjab, and Mx'mber cf 
Prov. Leg. Council: b. 1861; Educ.: Marl- 
borough; Corpus Christi College* Oxiord. 
Add 0 ss : Lalioie. 

GOLDSMITH, BEV.* Malcolm Gforge, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderaliad, 
Deccan; b, 1849; Educ.: Ki-iisington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catheriiu-'s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.g. 
HB slonary, Madias, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras , 18.‘ S-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; H#i. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, l<t()5. Address: Boyuix>t 
House, Boyapettah, Madras. 


rONDAL, His Highness Thakore Sahib of 
BHAGWAT SINHJEK, G.C.I.E.; K.C.I.E , b. 
1865; s, of late Thakore Saheb Sagrairiji 
of Gouda] ; tn. 1831, Nandku verba, C. 1., a. 
of H. H. Moharana of Dluirampo^ Educ. : 
Bajkumar Coll., Bajkot; Edln. Tmiv. Hon. 
LL. D. (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. (Kdin.) 
1892 ; M.B.C.P. (Edin.) 1892 ; D. C.L. (Oxon). 
1892; M. D. (Edin.) 1895; F.B.C.P. (Ediiu) 
1895;F.C.P. and S. B. 101.3; Fdlow of 
TJnive^^ity of Bombay, 1885: F.B.S.E., 
1900; M.B.A.S., M.B.I. (Great Britain and 
Breland). IHMieations : Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Shmrt lIlstor>’^ of Aryan 
!r:Tk)nda], Kathia- 


Medical Science. Address : 


ON, FRAJiraB Fbedzrjcr, proprietor and 
r <n Adiveats of India and Moratti 
«1 b. 1866. Went to 


GBE.\VES, JlON. WllJilAM EWART ; Judge of 
<‘aleutta High Court, since 1914; b. 1869: 
Educ.: Jl.iriow ; Kehle College, Oxford. Aist. , 
Master at i'Adyns, nr. rxhridge, 1894-99; 
called to Bar, LincolnV fiin. 1000. Address: ' 
2, Short Strut, raleiit*a ; 33, Marlboroiieb 
Place, N. W. 

• 

GBEGSON, Edward Gelson, C.T.E., Supdt. 
ol Poiice, Ji. W. F. Prov. ; b. 1877. Educ,. 
Port- mouth thainmar Sihool, Asit. Block- 
ade Officer, Wnzirls-lan, 1900 ; Poll. Officer, 
Mohmaiid Bordir, 1908: Commdt., Border 
Military Police. Peshwar, 1902-07; Per. 
Asbl. to Inpsr.-Gt n. of l*oI., N. W’. F., 1907-9 ; 
on special duty, l*kT inn Gulf, 1909-12; 
Commiisioncr of Police, Mesopotamin. 
Address : Peshau'ar. 

OBEY, Lt.-Col. William G]:oBf.E, 1. A.; 
Poll. Dept., Govt, ol India; (k>n&ul-Giii. 
for Khoras an, since 1916; b. Wdlingtou, . 
New Zealand, 1860. Educ.: Westward Ho, 

N. Devon. Joined army 1886 : servt d Natal, 
Straits S ttlcmmtr, and Gibraltar: 
transferred to J. A., 1889 ; transferred to Pol. 
Service as Vice-Consul, Bandar Abbai, 1002; 
served as Pol. Agmt at Maskat, Oman, 
Arabia, 1004-8 ; pirmaniutly apfiolntcd to 
Poll. Dept., Govt, of India, 1906; P ol. 
Agfnt, Koweit, P. G., 1914-16; serve“ 
in Mysore, Calcutta, and Baluchistan. 
Addressm Meshed, P. G. 

GBOVEB, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry 
Stanley, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.B. ; Commdg. 

4th ((iu^ta) Division, India,, since * 1912 ; 

5. 1868. Ed/ue, : Chaiteihonse ; B. M. C., 
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4iM>n(lhui'!tt. Kilt. Army, 1870; 8ub.-iU. C*o1., ! 
no^; Mai.-Ueii.,.1907 ; Lt.-Gcn., 1912 ; I>. A. 1 
A. Punjab, J*'. F. 1394-95 ; D. A. Q. M. G. j 
Punjab Conunoiifl Hdqrs., 1895-98 : A. A. O. ! 
Punjab P.P., 1898-1900: A. Q. M. G. Bastmi ! 
Command Hdqrs., 1902-05 : comma uUod \ 
Cavalry Brigade, Punjab, 1900-08; Ker\'cd 
At^ian Campaign, 1879-80: Sudan. 1885.; 
N. W. F. L; Waziristan, 1894-95 : Toc-lil, 
1897-08; South Africa, 1901-02, limjitr.-Gcn ; 
of Cavalry in Indhi, 1908-11 ; Secy. foOo\t. 
of India, Arjny Dept., 1911-12. Ailtlreyr- : 
Quetta. 

OBUNINO, John Vnr.nr.Kh'K, (M.K.. I9i."*: 
CommiHsioricr of OriKsa. /i. I OrttihT IS74»: 
«*, to Af{il>el J^ydia (baler), biliicaled ill 
Kaatbouriie College, anil SJ. JoIiu'h I'nliegi*. 
tlninb. Member oi LeRi*jla1i\e I’oimeil. P.ihar 
and Orissa. Piiblicnfions : C.izetlerof .1a1i):ii- 
gurl: A Pamphlet on Minigraiion in tin* Tea I 
Giiidcndof AsBain, fialbagli, Cuttack, Orihha. ' 

OCBBAY, Moses Mouoeoai Simeon, C.f.H.. ! 
l.C.S. ; Controller of Currency. Shangiuti, 
1870. FtiffP. .‘Clifton ; Caiiis College, Cam- } 
bridge. Under Secy, to Covt. ol India, ; 
ComincTCc Dept., 1900-10 ; Col Ir. ol CiKtoiHH- . 
Bombay, 1910-191. 5 ; Wheat (.Viiiiitiissioiier • 
for India, 191,5; Controller of Pood Sliitfs, ’ 
1918. AcMrpifx: Simla. 

GUPTA, Sir Kuisiika Covindv, K.t'.S.I., 
C.S.I. ; Bar.-at-JiSiw, Middle Tempi", 187:5 : 
late l.C.S.; 0. 1851. Kdfw.: M.vniensing ' 
Govt. School; Djuva Coll.; Umdoii I nlvcr- ■ 
Bity Coll. .Toinrd l.C.S., 1870; piv»<sed tlirough •; 
all grodea in B<>ugal; Scc>., Hoard ol llev. , 

' 1887 ; Comuisr. of Kxci.«»<* , l89;l; DIi 1. (Vimmsr. . • 

' ^^1001 ; Member to Board ol Bev., 1904,b«'ing ■ 

. ftesi Indian to hold that appoint inent ; ' 

’ 'Hcmber, Indian ^cisc Committee, 1905; on 
^ } special duty in connection '.vitli Pisheries oi ' 
■' : Bengal, 1906; dcpiiV'd to Knrope and 
America In 1907 to carry on fishery invest!- i 
gatiori; nominated to Indian Council, 1907; ' 
being one of two Indians who wen- for first i 
' time nUsed to tliat ]»ositlon : n tired • f rom } 
India Office on comidetloii of t.enn, jMarrli 
1915. 

GXTBDON, Ll«TT.-COLOSKt PHILll* KU’H.\KJ) 
r Thornbagii. C.S.I., M.il.A.S., Commissioner 
' of the ABBam V.*illey Districts, b. 2 Febrmiry 
1863 ; m. to Ada Klizalieth McNaught. KUii- 
catod at Charterhousn School, Go<lalming 
and the B. M. C., S.'indlnii'st'. In military 
employ from 1882 till 1886; after which 
A Bervod in the Assam Commission us Assistant 
* Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner nnd 
Commissioner of a division, also as Superin- 
tendent and Honorary Dimetor of Ethno- 
graphy ; Vlce-Pre.sideiit, Council of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam .since 1916. Pnblica- 
tions: The Khasis, A short note on the 
Ahoms: has contributed articles to the 
r -.foufliid of the Boyal Asiatic Society and 
to tlnS' Bncycloptedia of Bcligious and Ethics. 

Ganhuti, Assam. ^ 

^ GWALIOR, H. H. Maiuuajah* 8INUHIA OP. I 
:m O.C.y.O., O.C.S.l., non. LI-D., Camb., 
Ml. D.C.L. Oxon ; lion, and Extra A.D.C. to King; 
■HlP Hon. Col., 1st D. A: O. liUnci'rH, 1900; Hon. 


Maj.-Gcn. ; b. 20 Oct. 1876 ; S. 1886 ; Mhda 
Hon. Col., British Araiy , 1898; MaJ.-QenT.; 
went to China asrOrdcrly Officer to General 
(ia«<el('r, liMii ; jirovided expedition vith 
]ins7)ital ship; salute .of 21 guns. Was 
chiefly r(iS])OUsibic for the purchai^ and Up* 
kee|i of til* liospitalship Lo:;^lty 1914-18^- 
Klftdresx : Cwaliur, C.l. Sipri, C.I. 

ll.\FJ‘taKE, '^l^\U)EMA3l Mordeoai WOMW, 
f'.l.E.; *llacteriologist with Govt, of Indhi; 
ft. f>de«8a 15 (:!) Mar. 1800. Edvr. : Classical 
(bll..*- ” — 

Sind 

IS7i - 

gie.*il Mii-,riim, Odessa, 188:'5-88; Asst. 
Pi-ofi*''Sor of Physiology, Gmieva Medical 
S.‘hoi#l. Su'ltzerlaud , 1888-89; Asst, to 

P.i'.ieiir, IVirls, 1889-03; on iMWteriologlcal 
T'‘seaix*li diity,»Indw, since 1893. Oameroin 
i*rizi‘ in IVnetical Tlii'raiHUiiics, University ; 
ot Kdinburgli, 1900 ; Mary Kingsley Medal, 
i‘KI7; Aen-dsmie des Sciences l»rize, Paris, 
1999. DpptmtiM for rc'seareh work In India. 
Addrnsiit : Pasteur Institute, Paris; Govt, 
ot India Biological Jjaboratory, Calcutta. 

1I\T(M51U)WN,. William Alban, Banker 
(I'artne.r, Messni. King, King & Co., and King 
Hamilton A' (!o.), ft. .‘11 May 1870. Educated , 
at Winchester (College, '^iontinuously from 
1888 in the employ of Henry S. King & 
Co., l.oniioii and King King 4& Co., Bombay, 
iiiilil 1911, wh<m boeamo a pmtnftr. 
Addrnn : Kliatiio Mansions, Wellington Unes, 
Bombay, - 

llAfJAiY, Haaimrt Hegin.ald Ci.bPE, C.I.E.; 
Director ot Tisvnd lieconls andAgriciilture,U.P., 
since 1912: afeinber of ]jieut..-(^vemor*s > 
Council. Ednc . : M(‘i chant IViyloi-’s School'; 
8t. .lofin’s College, Oxford. Entered I.O.S., 
1892 ; 3t. Mag., 1899 ; Dy. CoinmsrS 1905 ; 
.It. 8''C., Board of lle\ipue, 1006. 

Oiidli. I 

ll.\lliEY, TIon. William Malcoi^i, C.S.I., 
CM.E. ; l.C.S.; Chief Comrasr. of Delhi, since 
1912: ft. 1872; m. 1896, Aiidreinu, d. of 
U>uiil. ITannibalc Balznni, Italy. Edw, : 
Mi-n’liant Taylor's School; CorpUB CUristi 
('•ollege, Oxloid (Scholar). Jun. See., Mnan- 
eial Commsr., 1808 ; Colonisation Officer, ' 
Jiielum Canal Colony, 1902; Sec., Punjab , 
1!H»7 ; Dy. Sec.. Govt, of India* 1908 ; ^ 
Alpmber, DiirlMr Committee, 1911; * 


iwmher, Diiriwr Committee, i»ii ; Afeniht^r,^ 
liu]!. l,i>g. Council, 1912. Address: Dclld,, 

HAKSAK, Lt.-Col. Kailas Naraim, C.I;E.<, 
BliiUsh'-lGiao-Bahadur ; Pol. Member, Gwalior' 
Dnrbiir«.sincc 1912 ; ft. 1878. Jidne. : VictoritA ' 
f’ollege, Gwalior, Allahabad University; Eon>' 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1890*1902;; ' 
Priv. See. lo Maharaja Sclndla in 1908491;'. 

t> Under Soc., Pol. Dept., on dcp. 1903-7 ; 

41 h Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902; 

1910 ; Sen. Alember Board of Bevcnfiev 
13. Address : Gxvallor. ' 

HAJAi, Hammomp ; ft. 1857. Edve. : "Bd&btd 
Grammar School; Blockheath Pzmmtary . 
School; Iving's OolL, Load. Studled^oulHoTy 
and railway enydneeiing , . 187(p^ . 

Editor, Birmingham Daify' ; ' 

Biib-editor, Sundvff Gjbiicf ^ 

Sub-cdltor of JHdkf Gro$hifij^ 
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' lSOl-1007 ; Bdltor UazeU*8 Anmidlt 1900-13 ; 
on staff of Stat$8fttant s^cc 1913. Address : 

. Statesman Office, Calcutta. 

HAIX, Major Ralph Ellis Caru. I. A. ; 

Mily. Aocts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona; 
b, 1873. Joined army, 1894: Major. 1912; 
served Tiroh, 1807-98; Europc'an War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Foona. ^ * 

HAIiLlDAy, Francis Charles T(Rlemvciie, 
M.V.O. ; Dy. Comnisr. Iiid. J’oliee. Address : 

^ Indipn Police Headquarters, Calcutta. 

HAMILTON, C.J.,M.A.,F.S.S.; Minto Profes- 
sor of Economics, (Jaleiitia T<iiivershy, since 
1913; Fellow of Ciil<utta Hniversity: /a 
1873. Ji’diie, : private tutor ; Kind’s College*, 
London; Caiua College, Cambridge; gradu- 
ated ffrst class Moral St'ience 'I'ripos. IDUi; 
Mcmber of Mosely Kdueatfbnal Coiinnis^inii 
to U.S.A., 1903; Member ol inner Temple. 
1903; Dunkiii l-eeMirer at Oxloni l'nivei*-ii,\. 
Address: The University, CuJfIjtta. 

HANKIN, Arthur Cuomhelin, C.l.E. ; 

Inspector-General ot Police and .1ai1s,lJ>deia- 
bad, sine© 1890 ; 6. ISfiO; Joined C.P. Poliee. 
1878; Dist. Suiidt. of Poll 1881-1888 and 
1800-91 ; on dep. in vonnection with 
Dacoity oiK'ration in the Huiidh^kliand Agency; 
served in operatrons tor suppression ot 'I'liugi 
and Dacoity ill Cent lal Iiidisi. 1894-90. Jleni- 
ber of Indian Poliee CoininiKsion , 1 0Oi-3 : J)j . 
Inspr.-Geii. of Police in C.P., 1900; reliied 
^ from Pritish service, 1914. Addruxs • Jlydera- 

'XTAHKIN, Ernest Hanbltiy, M.A., 8e. T).; 
Chemical Examiner, C. P. and (\ P., .^inee 
1802 ; h, 1865. A'duc. : Men*haiit 'I'avlor’s 
School; Lniv. Coll., Txmdon; l?t. Jkirtlmlonu-w’s 
Hosjjital, London; St. John’s (Vill., ( nminidge: 

. KEoOPb Laboratory, Herlin ; Liis<itn(o Pasteur. 
,J*ari8. Address: Alpra. 

HART KISllAN KATJL, Rat JiAii.inrR 
Pandit, M.A,, C.l.E. ; b, 1809; s. of Raja 
P^dlt Suraj Kaul, CJ.E. Jidin\: (bixi. 
Coil., Lahore. Asstt. (kminisr., 1890; 
Jtm. Secy, to Fimuicial Coimnsr.. 189:1-97; 
l^ettlemeiit Dfficpr, Muzatfargarh, 1898-L9fi3 ; 
Matnwali, 1903-8; Iftr. (Jominsr., 19(H>; 
Dy. Commar. lUid Siiixlt., (A-nsiis Operations, 

'■ l^jRb, 1010-12 ; Dy. Comnisr., Jloiitgoniery. 
/ 4913; on special duty to reiKirt on > 

t Tribes, 3>ec. 1913-April 1914, and siiicc^mivh i 
.1916. Address: Abbott Road, J^ahore. j 


. HAJtKAM SINGH, THE Hon. Raja Siu.K.C.T.E.: 
-ft. ,16 Nov. 1861 ; y. s. of late 11. Ji. Raja 


ill' 1893-04; and is lion, bite Suey. to H. 1. 
'AsBOClatlon of Talukdars ol Ondh ai|(i 
y. Mlow of Punjab Cniversity, was member of 
Leg. Oonncil and afterwrards of Punjab 
Hex. Oonscil, 1000-2 ; created llaja, 1907. 
Ab&m: Simla or Lucknow or Jnllundur 
'dtF* itf- 

HAK&IS, LboKARD Tatham ^ Services lent to 
WarQffloe., Educ, Faimoutli Giammar 
New Collage, Oxford. 
h. 4801 ; Dist. Magte. and Coll., 

'9!iSai^»W9;^Head A«8t.;i002; Comniis- 
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HARRISON, ALBERT JOHN, C.l.E., Manager. 
Mcckla Nuddec Sawmills, Dibmgarh, Assam, 
since 1902 ; b. 1862 ; JSdiu: : Rugby ; Harrow. 
Joined Jokai Tea Co. as Engineer, 1890; 
managed’ Ti]>puk Tea Garden, 1895-1002. 
Address: Dibrugarh, Assam. 

HART, George Sankey, C.I.E. ; Ins- pr .-Gen 
of Forests to Govt- of India, since 1913; 

• h. isfili. Edsc. : St. PaiiPs School; IVren 
and trii-ney ; R.I.E. College, Cooper’s IIlll, 
A''st.:nid li>. Conseivatorof Foresta, Punjab, 
1887-1906; C'-om ervator of Forests, C. P., 
1906-08; Ri^ngal, 1908-10 : (Jlilef Conservator of 
Fon sts, , I*., J910-J3. Address : Simla. 

HART Li: Y, LEWIS WYNNE, .1 .P. , C.l.E. (1018) *, 
C’/Ol lector ol Income Tax, Hombay, 6. 1867, 
m. to Annie, d. of William Row'Lmds, Rofft, 
lUingor. Wales. Kdiicsitcd at private, school. 
Assi>tant to ^lessrs. Gaddiiin Hytell & Co., 
(’•ottiMi Mi'rcbaiits, Jlumlisiy, 1889-1000; 
ap]ioint(tl Piesiilniry InsTM-etor of Factories, 
Jionifiay IVrshb'juy, Siud and Ceniral Pro- 
ving s. 1901 ; Collretov of Income-Tax for 
the City and Island ot Bombay, 1906. 
Address : Bombay Clul), Bombay. 

JIAUTNOLL, Sir Hknry Si'liv.vn, Kt.; Chief 
.lu.lg«‘, (*oiiit oi Lovvrr Burma, since 1006; 
Biirnstir. I89s, Edtu\: Exeter Grammar 
•School: Trinity College, Oxlord. Entered 
I.C.S , 1881 ; servi'd in Burma as Assist. 
(’<>mmI'^siolH '1 ; 1)>. CommiKsioner, 1800; 

Cominissiotier, 1902. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

JIATW.A. MaHAR.ua BaHADVR GURF AUHA- 
nr.v Askam Pr.\sad S.\ni of ; />. 10 July 180’J ; ’ 
•S’. Oct. 1896 to the Uadi after death of father 
Maharaja Jl:il]ndur Sir Ki.shen Pratap Salii, 
Iv.fM.E.. ol Hatwa. Address: Untliuwa 
P. ()., l>iHtri(‘t Sarnii, Beluir and Orissa. 

ir.VY, MA.mil W'KSTWOOi^ Nor wan, C.T.E. ; 

I. A. ; Commandaul Ziiob Militia, Baulciiis- - 
stall ; b. 1871. Euti’vd R. A., 1891; Major,. 
IlMlO; D.A.AG. India, 1909-11 ; served 
tiiiimi, 1900. AMress: lieadquarterH, Zhob' 
>rititia, Balueliistnii. 

HAY, Sir Leavis .Tohn Eruoll; 9th Bt. of 
Park, cr. J663; Indigo Plantc'r; h, Stirling, 
N.B., 17 Nov. 1«06; e. $, of 8th Bt. and d. 
of John Brett Johnston of BallykilWg, Co. 
Dow'ii; S. father 1880; Ackfresir ; Dooriah 
Motipnr, Bi'har. 

HAY, A 1 .FRKD, D. Sc. ; Professor of Electrical 
Teelmology, Indian institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; h. Russian Poland, 1886; Edue,: 
School educutiou received at one of Warsaw 
*’ Gymnasia.*' T'niversity oi Edinburgb, 
B. Sc;., 1891 ; studied electrotechnology 
in London under tiic late. IhDf. A^Ttoii 
at OcTitra] Tcclniic;ul Coliegc ; Demonstrator 
in Electrical Eiigiueering at Uiiiv. Coll., 
Nottingham, 18 fK 2 ; ijccturor on Electro- 
Technics at Univ. (JoU., Liverpool, 18ti6-1901 ; 
graduati;d D. Sc. , 1001 ; 1*rofcBSor of ElecirmL 
'J'eclinology, Cooper's Hill, 1901-04; He.'ia 
ot Physics and Elec. Eng. Dept., Hackney 
TeehnicM Institute, London, 1904-08. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

HAYDEN, HENRY HUBERT, CXRr B.A.; 
B.A.I., F.G.S., F.R.f Hon. D. Sc., CalcutS ; 
Director, Geological Survey f f In^ ; '6, - 
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3800. Bdue,: Hilton College, Hatal; 
Trinity College, Dublin. Joined Grologica) 
Survey of Jodio. 1H03; attuohed to Timh 
■Exp. Force, l«07-98; Tlb< t Frontier Com- 
mission, 1905-04 : '-I rvici'S lent to Amir of 
Afghanistan, 1!K)7-08. Afldrena: Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

HAYWAItl), Ma. Jurtick MAUiurB Hknry 
Weston. LO.S., LL.B. (Guntab.), Dar.-at-l^vr, 
Judge, Higii Court, Boinbay, b, 2 June 1808; 
ir. of the late H. B. Haywant, Esq., F.K.S., 
ot the Pork, Harrow, to Alice Christine, 
iZ. of tho late Judge BarIxT, Q.C., of A.^hoVer, 
Derbyshire. Ediioited at Harrow School 
and St. John's College, ('iinibridgo. Afisistant 
Collector Boinbay, 18«i» ; I’mhr-Spcrotary 
to Botnliay Co\('nmiont 1890; JudirinJ 
AsslKtant, Kathiawar, 1897 ; District Judge, 
Karachi, 1699; laM'al JteniPTnbr<inrGr ‘and 
Secretary to (Jttwrnnient 190.0; Additifna) 
tludicial CoinmissioiUT, Sind, 1907; Ailing 
Judicial CoiumissiuiUT, Sind 3909, 1915 

and 1916; Ag. Judge High Court, Bombay, 
1011, 1014 and 1010; Judge High Court, 
Bombay, 1018. Address : Yacht Club or 
High Court, Bombay. 


HEATON, Hon. Srii Josri'ii .huiN, Kt.; Judge, 
High (k>urt, BomlMiy, 1900; b. April 

1860; Bdnc..: Bradiord Grauimar School; 
King's Coll., Caiaiiridge. Eiit* red I.C.S., 
1881 ; Prlv. Secy,. Govt, of Itonibay, IHO-V-; 
Judge and S ssions Judge. 189H; Addtl. 
Judicial Oommls^ioiuT, Sind, 1906; Judieinl 
Commis ionor, 1907. Addieu: Malulur Hill, 
Bombay. 

HBNDBKSON, Eobkkt llr.RUiOT, C.T.E.; 
Bupdt. ol Tarrapiir Cotupany’s Tea Garden, 
Gachar, A sani ; Clialrtnau, liid. Tea As^ric., 
Cacliar and Sylhet. Ei iip'scidi d t.« a-pianting 
''OomiDunity on Irip. Jx-g. Council, 1901-2, 
when leg! lation nguhdiug ‘Ui)plyoi indin- 
tured coolie labour wh . under coitsidc ration. 
Address : Cachar, Afsani. 


HEN&Y, William Danikl, C.I.E,; IVIaiia^r, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd., Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Kifles, I.D.F., 
V.D. ; A.D.C. ; b. 1855. Educ. : Dr. J. Yeats* 
Sohool, Peckliam. Address: Kulviu Grove, 
Simla. 

HERTZ, Henry Felix, CI.E., F.R.g.S.; 
Barrister; In charge of Civil Police, Burma. 
6. 1863 ; g. s. of Bldiop Hertz, of Kibe, Dcu- 
Edw, : St. Xaviers' College, Calcutta. 
jCtiw Tuirt 111 oiierations round 
Kay, 1886-87, and In Slum States , 1887- 
. „i operations 1890-1900 in Kachin Hill 
and Ohiocbe-FrouticT, Adiress : Ba'isein, 
Barnub 

HERTZ, WiLUAM Axel, C.S.L, J.P.,F.R.G.8.; 
~ ''pmiabisioii* Dy. Comni.'-r., Fort 
ma, b, Monliucin,! Oct. 1850; 

.. _i hop Hertz ol Ribi', Denmark. 

_ Jt. Xa\1er't College, Calcutta. Joined 
Biuima Provl. C. S., 1886; erved a^ Pol. 
Ofile. r. Burma War, 1886-89 ; agaUst dacoit 
1^0-90; promoted to Burma Commi slon 
Settlement Officer, Magwe, 1900-3 ; in diargi' 
of Hpimaw Expedition, 1910-11 (thanked 
by OO'i&ammcut of India). Address: Putacu 
Hkomti, Long, BuxmR. * 


HICKLEY* YlOTOR NORTH, C.I.Ss Y.D,; 
Licut.-Col., Behar Light Horse ; A. D. C. to 
J t. Govr , Behar bod Orissa; Indigo planter 
in Behar. Educ. : Eton ; Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address: Mozutlcrpore. 

HIGHET, Sir Robert Swan, K&., H.T.C.E. ; 
•Agent, E. 1. Ry., since 1912; b. 1858; m. 

. 1886 Violet Gibson, d. of late Charles Forgan, 
TowKrhlll. Ayrshire. Educ.: Ayr Acadimy. 
Pupil ffiid A sistant to John Strato, Civil 
Engineer and Vicc-Pn sidi nt, I.C.E. ; Joined 
E. I. Ry., 1883; Ch. Engr., 1003. Address: 
E. I. Ry. Hou.e, Calcutta. 

HIGNELL, SroNEY Robert. C.I.E.; 

Offg. Sec. to Go vt. ol India, Home Dept.,'ilnce 
1918. Educ. : Malvern ; Exeter College, 
Oxford. ICntcred I.C.S., 1896; I^tc. and 
Coll., 1912. Address: Home Dept-., Govt, 
of India, Delhi. 

UJLBtSm Claude Hamilton Archer, K.C.S.I.* 
C.S.I., C.J.Jijf*; Ordinary Member, Council of 
Govr. Gi/i. of India, since 1015; b. 21 Sep. 
ISOO ; m. 1802, France's May, d. of Sir Ray- 
moTid West. Educ.: St. Mark's Sehool Wiiidsor; 
EiiuiiuiiUi'l Coll., Cambridge. Joiued I.C.S., 
l.s.‘<7; CndiT Secy, to Boinbay Govt., 1802; 
I'jidiT Scey. to Govt, oi India in Home Dept., 
ls9.'>-97 ; First A-st. Ref-idnit at Hyderaoad, 
1897-99 ; Priv. Secy, to H?E. Lord Northcote 
Govt, ot Bombay, 1800-1903 ; Dy. Secy, to 
Govt, ot India, Fori igu Dept., 1903-1004; 
Politieal Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 1904-6; 
liUairienl, .Mewur, 1906-8; Agmt to Gov. •' 
in Katliiawar, I00*=!-12 ; Ord. Mi-mber, fam- 
eutivi' Council, Bombay, 1911-15. Addms\ 
Pctc^rhoi , Simla. 

HILL, Montauue, C.J.K.; Chief Conservator, 
C. P.,,Hjnce 1913. Joined 1. F. D., 1887; 
Ciin.Kervator, Burma. 1906; Offg.Alnsp. 
Gen. of Fores s, ludia, 1014, Address ; 
Pnehmarhi, C.P. ^ 


HOGG, Malcoiji Nicholson, B,A. (Oxford), 
1904. Manager, Forbes, Forbes Campbell 
fib <h>., IxJ., Bombay, b. 17 January 1883 ; 
ut. Eiorna, younger d, of Sir Frank Beaman. 
EJiicuted at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. 
Joined Loudon Office of Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell A; Co., ixti., in Septomber 1004; 
came bo Bombay, February 1005 ; succeeded 
to managerslil[), Bombay brauch, 1012; Deputy 
Clicirman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
and Member Legislative Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, 1015-16 and 1916*17 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber and Member, 
Li'.gih]al ive ConncH of Viceroy 1917-lS and 
1918-19 Director, Bank of Bombay (President. 
1918); number of Board of Truatees of Port 
of Bombay, etc. Member of Franohlao 
Committee under Monbagu-Chelmsford Sefasme, 
,1918. Address: Forl^ea Building, Home 
Sfcnet, Bombay. 


HOJEL, Li.’Col. Janes Grahak, GXH., ' 
M. B., B.Ch.; I.M.S.,’ Edvuk : Trinity Ool tge, 
Dublin, Address: O. C., Lady Haidixige 
War Hospital fBomhay. 


HOLLAND, RQBpRT ERSKIRS, CJ.B., 
'PoUtical Department, (Sovemment oi India; 

l^Tfi; f..of Sir TbonoM HoB^i E.a. 
'•Hdhic.';’ Wiiffibeater; QriffiwlL, (Mofd. JBn* 
texed I.G.S.; 1885 ; SeewtmT^ ,al 
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i Bemma, Ibdtu, 1903; served roteigD 
• Departmeat of Gk)Tt. of India, 1004-08; 

' ToHtical Agent and Goneukat MuBcat, 1908-10 ; 
Political ^ent. Eastern States, Rajputana, 

' 1911-13 ; Dopy. Secy., Govt, of India. 1914 : 
On political duty with aioHopotania Field 
Force, 19td and 1917. Address : c-o Grindlay 
A Co.. Bombay. • 

HOLLAND, Sir Thomas hInry, KIG.T.^. 
Hon. D.Sc. Calcutta and Melbnuni9; F.R.S.; 
F.G.S.; Prosllenb, In^-lMitlon Mining En- 
glneeTB; PreBident, Indian InduBtrial Com- 
' miBslon, 1013 ; President, Board of Mun tloni, 
mdiB, 1017 ; Actg. Sec}*., CVi/f^merce and 
I - da try Dent., Govern «if*nt of In *ia, 1919; 
Member of Conn il Institution Mining and 
Metallurgy; Yire-Praddent, Institution 
of ^trolcum Technologist e; Professor of 
Geology an i Mineralogy, Man diestor 
University, since 1900: b, 22 Nnv. 808; m. ; 
Frances Maud, A, of late Chas. hapman. 
Dy. Oommsr. In Otidh, Nafhinal S'holar, 
1885; Murchison 3IedaIliHt and ^Prizeman, 
1887; Assoc. Boy. CoU. 8ci. 1888* II rkolcy 
Fellow of Owens CoU. 1889 ; joined 
Inllan service, 1390 ; Dy. SupJt.. Geological 
Survey, 1894; President, Asiatic Society ff 
Bengal, 1909; President, Mining and GcoKt- 
gical IrsMtiite of In lia, 1906-1007; Director 
of Go'^loglcal ^vey, India, 1003-1909: 
Chairman of Tnistees, Tmlian Museum, 
1905-9; President, Burma Oil Beservos Com- 
mittee, 1908; Fellow and Header of Calcutta 
OBiveratty ; iWn of PaciiUy of Sclonce, 1009 : 
nilBldeiit of Board of Studios in Gcologv and 
Iflteralogy, 1905-09; President of Munch. 
Geol. and Min, Soey., 1012-14 : President, 
Indian Mining and Geological Club, and of 
BoyiU College^ of Science Old Students* 
Assnclatton, lOlQ ; Mnmb r of Boyiil Com- 
mission on Oil Fuel and EiigineA, 1911-13: 
Major ani Oommaqidant, Minciicster Unlver- 
Bity Officers* Training Corps; Member of 
Advisory Committee, Imperial Institute: 
Blgsby Medallist, Geological Sficiely of 
Lon ion, 1913 ; President , Geological Section, 
British AssoclVdon, 1914; Hon. Member. 
Hoysl Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and of 
Mining and Geological Institute of India, 
PtMtaUintit : numeroi40 momolrd on Petro- 
logy, Geology, and Antlvopiifogy. Address : 
Simla. 

HOLLOWAY, Bbio.-Gen. Benjamin, Of .E.; 
Indian Army; 5. 1861; Entered Indian 
Amy, 1883 ; Col., 191^ ; D.A.Q.M.G., India. 
IfKK): Asst. Sec., Military Dept., Govt, of 
India, 1901-06; Comraaildant, 29th Lancers, 
1009 ; Dy. Sec.. Army Dept., Onvt^of India, 
1012; Secretary, 1914; O.O.C., *Boiithom 
Brigade, 1916; served Buma, 1885-86; 
Addrmt: Woffington, Nllglris. 


HOLME. Alan Thomas. I.C.S. ; Besldeift 
in M^war. Rajpatana; 5. 1872. Bdue,: 
InterPBtlonal School, Naples ; Bedford Gram- 
^ mar School ; Clifton College ; Trinity College, 
Oambridge. Served In U. P. as Magistrate, 
Setttoment Officer, and aotlSg Private Sec, 
to tha Lt.-Gov. and In Rajpntaaa as Settle- 
mfiot Offleor, Political Ae^ of Southens 
States, and BesideDt at Udfi^ur (Iteer). 
Oonunimtoner tt Ajmer-MerwaiBT^cfdTnfa# 
.UtB^iBajpotana. 
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HOOFER, Rev. Wiluam, D.D. ; MlssIonaTy 
CLM.S.: Translator, Mossoorie, since 1892; 
5. 1837. Educ, : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar S(‘hoor, Wadbam 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholandilp ; Isi clasn in Lit. Hum. ; 

B. A.. 1859: M.A., 1861. Went to India, 

C. M.S., 1861: (ianon of I.urlmow, 1906; 
Virarof Mount Albert, New Zealand, 1380-90, 
Adftress : Mussoorle, India. 

HOWARD, Albert, C.I.E., M.A., A.R.C.S. 
F.L.S. Imnerial E->r)nomic Botanist to 
Govt, of India. sinr*e 19(i.) : h. 187:1 ; Kdue, : 
Boval College of S ience, Lon<’on : St. John's 
College, 'Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat. 
S Ience rrlpos, 1898; B.A., 1899: M.A., 
19 »2: Mvcologist and Agri -iiltiiTa’ LoMiircr. 
Inr>I. Dept, of Agri -ultiire for West Indies, 
lHii^3-19 »2 : B'danist f.o South-East cm Ag- 
riculliiral Collecc, Wvc, 19:^:>-1905. Numer- 
ous papers on bolaniral and agricultura 
Buhiects. Arfrlrrss : Pma, Bihar. 

HOWARD, llBSRY Frasbr, C.I.E.- So/*., Govt- 
of India, Fin. Dept, sintc 3917; b, 1874. 
Etf/ic. ; Aldenhaiu S-liool ; Tr n ty 
Cambridge. OI.‘issi>‘al Tripos, 1895, Class 1, 
I) vs on 1 ; T.C.S., 1896; Suptlt., B-vWon of 
Imp!. Gaza'teer for Bcus.*!!, 1994; Und.-Secy. 
to tiovt. of India, Fin. Dopt. 19(»5; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, ld09>l{; Controller 
of Currency, India, 1914-16; Oflidating 
Sec. to Govt.of India, Coramercft and Industry 
Dept. 1016. Address : Delhi and Simla. 


HOWELLS George, B.A. (Lond.); M.A. 
(Cirnb.) : B. Litt. (Oxon) : B.D. (SI. Andrews); 
Ph.D, (Tubingen): Prin'‘ipal of Seramporo 
College, Benvol, since 1906; b. Mav 1871. 
Ediie. : Gelhgwr Grammar S'diool ; Begent’s 
Park and University Colleges, Limlon; 
Man^fleld and Jesus Cr>IIegeB, Oxford ; 
Ofirist’s College, OambnV|ge : Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. ApTioinied by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Erlucational work in India, 1895; 
located at Ciitt.oc'k, Orisita, engaged In High 
&‘hnoJ and theological teaehing, and general 
iltogiry ami Biblical translation work, 18M- 
1904 : orIglna*erI raocoment for reorganisation 
of Sorampore Gf>Ucge. Angus Lecturer, 1909; 
and Fellow of Unlversltv of Calcutta, 1918. 
Address: Sorampore College, Sorampore, 
Bengal* 

HUDDLESTON, Cattain Ernest Whitbsids* 
r.I.E. ; J.P.: B. Ind. Mar; Sen. Mar. 
Transprrt Officer, Bombay, since 1914 ; 6. 
Aug 1874 ; Edue, : Bedford School. Entered 
R. 1. M. 1895; served Egyptian Camp, 
1895-00 ; wrecked In Warren Hostings* 
troopehlp off Reunion, 1897; received Roy. 
Humane Society's silver medal, and Lloyd's 
silver medal for saving life on this occasion ; 
Lieut. 10(*0 ; served China Expedition 
(Boxer Rising). 1901-02 as Assist. Mar. 
Transport. Officer; Mar. Transport Officer* 
Somailland Expedition, and was in charge ol 
landing operations in Obbiat, lOr-2-4^ 
Staff Officer. Bombay Dockyard, 1011^ 
Commander 1018. Captain, 1917. Address: 
R. t. M.<H>ock3mrd, Bombay. 

HUNTER, Matthew, C.I.E, ; Prlnclral, Ban- 
on College, since 1911. Edue : Glggleswlck 
hool ; Queen's College. Oxford ; WTassbnig 
Heidelberg UElTexsitlc»; . -Honours# 
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Final School of Natural Scicncr, Oxford; 
Bofdett^Ooiirts University Scholarship in 
Geology ; 1890. Lecturer in Chemistry 

and Fh;^CB. Rangoon College, 1890-1909; 
Chemical Examiner to Covt. of Burma, 
1890-1905 ; Acting Principal, Rangoon College, 

1 905 and 1909-1 3 , A ddre^s : Kaugooii College, ' 
iRangooii. 

HUSSAIN, MouLvr Aii.«iKii, Nawab i 

Ameen Jiing Itulmdiir ; As^iihtnnt. Minister to 
H. U. Nizam; sinn; UM}. ;im<j Ch. Sim*, to 
Nizam's Covt.. since iidnr.: (•hristiaii 
College, IVsidcncy t'ollcgr, Madras IJniV. 
M.A., 1890; By. Coll, .and ir.ng., lladr.is F'n si- 
dcncYf 1890-92; Assif. I'riv. Sit. fo H. II. 
Nizam, 189;i; 1912 ; Klt.A.S., 1914. , 

llVDluJtABAl), JJfs li:xAi/ri:ii Hioiinuss Asap 
. lAH lIUZAPFAlt-UL'MAMALriv \lZAn-l'J.-M I LK ' 
aNlXAV-OI)*l>ArfiA NAWAK Milt (Silt ■ 

ALi Khan Bahadur Fatkii .1ax«) op, ' 
C. C. S. I., (1911), sox OK Tll>3 LATB Ln:i T.- 
, CENJi. iMiu Sin llAiiiiooit ALI Khan Baha- 
dur, G. (\ B.: (i. C. S. J., Nizam ok 
KYDURABAD; fc. ISHG; ai. privatidy ; lion. 
Col. in the Army, and of 20ni Deccan llorsi-. 
AfMresh : ITyderaluid, IV-cr.in. 

XBRAin.M, Sir Fa/.I’IiHHOy CriiKiMiiiioY, Kt.. 
Millowner and .Merchant, lioiiilx'iy ; Additional , 
MeinlsT, CoVeriior-CeiUTurs (’oniieil. 
AMrcutt: 1:1 Esplnnmle Bnad and Faznl 
.Manzil, Fodder Road, Itoiiihay, 

IDAli. !Mahaiia.ia ok, siiiec .Inly 1911, Maiiaua- 
JA DHIUAJ MA11AKA.11 suit I DOLAT SlNGIIJl 
IN. .\laliani.niji Shri Pouiigliaiiji. ll^h: 

, H^araja. Jvunia-r JBiinnutsiiighji. AddreitK : 

' Hlmniatnagnr (.MahikunMia Agency). 

miRHAR-UD-DlN. CM.K., Fakir Sayad : 

, , aot.t.leiiiont Collector, J’niijab, since 1910 ; 

: Joined service, 1880; lleveiiuc MeiniKT of 
Council of Tonk*^ State, 1900; Stiecial duty 
with Amir of Afghynistan. 1900; British 
Agent at Cainil, 1907, .\ihfrr>w : laliore. 

IMPLY, LT.-Cor.. T.Aniu.M K, C.S.I., (‘.Mi.: . 
Resident at Baroda: h. 1802. 7iW«e. :«,Marl- 
Imrough; Sandhurst, fiidiait Army, 188.>; 
employed under Govt, of India in the Pol,. 
Dept. 1887 : has held appolntinents of Pol. 
Agent in Ahvar, llhopal, KaSterii .St:ites. 
Rajputaiia, Buudelkliaiid. ete. Addm^: 
Baroda, ' 

INDORK, Maiiaiiaj/[*of. II. If. Maiirajah- i 
Dbirdaja Titko.tt Rao IIolkar. Bahadur ; 
h. 1891. Edae,: Mayo t'hicfH Ooll., Ajiucrc: ■ 
Imp. Carlct Corps. A lit/resa ; Indore. 

niWIN, HKNRY, C.r.E., 6. 1841; 

joined F. W. Dept. 1868 ; Gouaiiltliig An'hitect 
to Govt. 1880; retired . 1896. Address: 
Adyar House, AdyaP. ! 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, CM.E.: ' 
_ Jud. Minister, Bhopal; b, Shahjahanpur. 
JSdtfc. ; ShnhjahanpuT. Bareilly. Adifress : 
Judicial Minister, Bhopal. 


Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1861 ; 

Asst. Gommsr., 1894; British Agent Jn 
Cabul, 1903-06. 4ddre88 : Khawajabad,dlitr|it 
Shahpote, Punjab. > ; 

JACKSON, John Ernest, A.G.A., C.I.E.; Chief' 
Auditor, B. B. & 0. I. Bailwaiy, BomW.'b* 

^ 20 November 1876; Edue.: Marltxnoiffih 

* College. Address : Malabar HU] , Bombay. 

JACi*iB, Arthur Leslie, C.I.E.; Major LA.; 
Pol. Afe., Zhob, since 1012 : In military employ* ' 
Tiicnt, 1801-98; Pol. Asst., Zhob, 1898; 
Asst, to Gov.-Gencrars Agents, Balnchistan, 

I 1901 : Po;. Ag.. Baluchistan, 1909. Addre^: 
Zlioli. Baliicliibliin. 

JATl»UJl. Maharaja of, Maj.-Gen. H. H. 
SAKAHAD-l-JiA.111AI-HlNDUKTAN llAJ EAJEM- 
DKA SHKBP AIaHAKAJADHIRAJ, 81R SAWAI 
AlADHO Binoi^ Bahadur, K.G.C. 8 .T. . O.O.I.E., 

G. C.V.O. Doiiot of the Onlcr of the Hosfdta 
of St. John of .Tenisalem, I.LaD. Eiiin. 
Hon. Major-General ; Hon. Col. of 13tli 
Rajputs (blickhawat) RcKiment: Member 
of tlrar Class of Onler of (frown of Proesla, 
1910 ; b. 1861; a. 1880. Address: Jaipur. 

J\MLS, LT.-(3oL. CHAKU'iS HENRY, C.LE., 
I.M.S.; Civil Surgeon. Delhi; b. 1863. Ednne, : 
Cranlelgh ; St. ThoinaK* Hospital, London; 
M.R.O. 8 . anil L.R.C.P.; Asst. House Surgeon;' 
House Surgeon and Resident Acconehenr, 8 t. 
TIiomaK* Hospital, 1888-89; House Fhysiclaii, 
Gen. Lying-in Hospital, 1860-90; entSeied 
1. M. S., 1891: Dy. Sanitary Conirnsr., Punjab, 
1894-1900 ; Medical Adviser, Patiala mtc, 
19o:i-l2: F.R.as., England, 1908; Major, 
1909 ; Lieut.-Coloiiel, 1911 ; Civil Surgeon, 
Simla, 1012-10. Publu>atiom : Manual for 
Vaccinators in the Punjab, 1895 ; Report of 
I’laguo in Bombay. 1897 ; Report of Outbreak 
of Plague in Punjab, 1807 ; articles on^odlcal 
and SuTgieal subjects in medical JodmolB. 
Addresit: Jlcllil. # 

JAMI\T RAF. DnVAN, RaI BAHADUR, C,I.£.> 
b. 1861. Mtrr,: BliowJi, Kohat and Oujrat^ 

• lint, Govf. service, 1880 ; served In Political 
Oltiix! witli Kiiram F. F. 1880 ; aecomunied 
Aighan Boundary Cominisston, 18^86 ; 
Hix'cial diiiv, bomidary settlement of Lagharf 
Barklmn. 1897 ; AAR. to the Snpdt. of Gazot* 
teers of Baluchistan, 1002-07 ; acrvfoea , 
ackuowlodged liy Govt, of Imlia; Asst, to ' 
Sypdt. of Census Operations, BaludUstsn, 
1910-11: E.X. Asst. C^mmsr. 1002; Settfe*, ' 
luciit Olllcer, l^ucliistan, 1912. Address i , 
Quetta. 

JANJIRA, If. U. Nawab Sir Smi Ahmab 
Khan . Sidi Ibrahim Khan, O.CJ.E.; b : \ 
1862; 9. 1879; descendant of Sand M}um' 
family. Heir: s. Sldi Mahamad Khan^A.' 7 ^ 
Mar. 1914. Address ; Janjlra, Kolaba. 

Jaora STATE, Major H. H. Faxitti^iib-^ , 
Daula Nawab Mohammed IftailiA Aci . 
Kuan Bahadur Saulat, K.C.LB. K1884. ^ 

H. K. served In ^ropean War. Aiamsss: 
Jaora State, Qential India. 


JZZAT ^TSHAN, Khuda BakhAIsh Khan 
Ttwana: Nawab, Malik; DIst. Judge, Dera 
Ghazl Khan; 6 . 1866. Eduo,: Govern. 

^ High School, ShahpoTc; private trahitnp 
. . througlt Col. Corbyoi Deputy-Commissioner. 


JARDINE, William Elup, 0.LE., 

M.E.A.8.; b. 1867. mtea 

Edinburgh; Wren's; Trinity 
bridge. Bnt.LO.a. 188®litein6*Poi. l)pp^ 
of Govt, of India, 1893; bgoii^ W 4iMit, ,4 
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' t^Mdent, H 3 ^eratiBd, Isb. Awt., Ag. to Govr .- 1 
'• Gea. In Ckmt. Ind. and Ist Asst. BesidentJ 
\ IMorabad; PoL Ag.. Buodelkhand. 1004-00; I 
' Mihira, 1010-11 ; Amldcnt, GvraUor. 1012-1» : 
^Itaroda. 1914; Gwalior. 1014-1917; Knight 
I of Grace cd Order of 8t. John of Jcrusaloin. 
j Royal Antomlble; Royal and Ancient (iolt. 

; St. AndieWB; Royal Yacht. Bombay. • 

JSHANGIR, Sir Cowasjbe* Tst Bfd-orict* 
ae]^iewandadoi>ti‘d Hon of late Sir Cowatt- 
Joo Jehanglr ReadiTuonoy. G.S.I., h. 
Sth..Juno 1863 ; Ediie. : Proprietary Sc^liool ; 
ISphlnstone College and University 
' of Bombay; mercliant. mfllowner and 
landed proprietor; Delegate of tlie I'ar- 
Kce Matnmoniiil Court; lias uHsiimed the 
name of Cowastjee Jehangir; Kt. 1805; 
l». 1876, Dhunbtii, d. of the late Ardeshii 
Hormuajee Wadia, and has^ssuc. AdHreM : 
Ucadmoney Bouse. Alalabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR .Co WA.SJI (Junior), M^A.iranibrldge), 
O.B.E. (1018). l*artncr in the firm ol Cowasji 
Jehangir & Co., 6. Felmiary #870; w. to 
Hiiabal, d. of H. A. Honnaaji of lA)wjec 
CoatJe. Educated at St. Kavier’a College, I 
Bombay, and St. John's College. Cambridge. 
Member of the Bombay Corporation mnct‘ 
1804; Chairman of its Standing (lommittee 
1014-1916 ; MumScr of the Bomlmy Improve- j 
mont Trust. Addrests: Nepean Sea Road.; 
3falabar Hill, Boiulm}'. i 

JEJKKBHOY, Sir Jamsktjke, 5tli Baronet : 
d.4ith. Match 1878 ; k. father Sir Jams eti«‘e, 
1908, and assumed the name of Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy in lieu of RustomjiH: ; Head ot 
the Zoroastriun Community in Bombay ; 
Pres, of the Sir Janiactjec Oiurity Funds, 
H.L.C., Bombay, and Member of Municipal 
Coippiatlon m. 1906, Son'iiebai Jaibhoy 
Aidosar S(;tt. Adless: Mazagon Castle. 
Bombay. 


JENNINGS, Col. Bekdrrt Alkxardkr Kaye, 
C.I.E. ; R.A. ; DinfCtor ol Ordnance Stores 
In India ; 6. 1862 : «. of Maj.-Gen. C. J. Jeii- 
« ninga ; Educ. : WelliiMCton College. En- 
tered B. A. 1882 ; Lt.-Col. lOlU ; Gol. 1014. 
AMrm : Simla. ^ ^ 

JESSE, WlLLEiN, M.A. ; Priueipal, Meerut ; 
CoU., since 1908 ; 6. 7 Sep. 1870. A'diic. ;^eie- 1 
' ford Oath. Sell. ; Selwyn ColL, Cami^dge. I 
Atot. Master, Bedford Mod. Sch., 1891-94 ; ! 
' £a Martlnlere Coll., Lucknow. 1894-1903 ; : 

Fellow Syndic. Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow 
' RoologicalSoc. and Mieid., Brit. Ornltliologicul 
Cnion, PtiMlInitfdfis ; Various pa^hlets and 
pnp^ on Indian ornithology and^n Indian 
' Odtication. Addrtna ; The College, Meerut. 

JBVONS, Herbert starlfa*, M.A., Hae. 

•agud.), P.G.a, F.8.8.; Univ. Prof, of 
^9Seonomlcs In Uuv. of AllaMabad since 1914 , 
e^tor ol Indian Jonnial ol Economics; 
AtR Oet. 1876. Rdue. : GHggteswick Gram. Sch. 
tJnlF. 06^ London; Trln. ^oU., Cambridge; 

^ G601. fast., Heidelberg Univ. De- 
*->'fiigMtrBbor in Ittology, Cambridge, 1900-01 ; 

~ 'liter In .Mineralogy and Geology, and 
Lto SlrofL^Rp:. Edgeworth Dayid7F.R.8., 
oF Sydney, N.S.W., 1902-04; 
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liectr. and later Fulton Prof, of Boon, and 
PoL Science in Univ. Coll, of S. WaJes and 
Monmouthshiro, Cardiff, louri-ll ; engaged 
on rescarchos in economics of Indian coal 
trade, irrigatiioii, and other industries, 1916-16. 
J^ablicatwM : NumerouH paiA‘rs and articles 
on Ptitroiogy, Mlncmlogy, ISt'ononiies, Politics 
BouKing Reform, etc. Addretut: The Bni- 
versitv, Allahabad ; RUiibina Cardrti Village, 
<!ardijf. 

JEVPOriE, Maharaja Hui Sir Vikkama Dko 
«>fc\ K.C.- E. ; 6. (» I.K*c. J874 ; c. w. ot lute 
]|fali:irajaU Sii Sri Sri Ramacliendra lieu 
and Maiinrini Sri Sri Sri Lakshnii Pattainahu 
Ik' Vi; vu Lady Muliaraid Sri Sita Pattu 

ILilia d. of late Rajiih Sri Dhurmajit 

Sing IK‘o Ikdiadur. Feudatory Cliief, Udaipur. 
I'.; ofK* V. one d. Kdm\ : privately. 

: Fori, JeyiNire, llzagaiKitain District, 

iTadras. 

! JHAf.AWAR. II. 11. Mahara.1 Kana Sir 
Bhawanl Sixnii Bahapuk of; K.C.S.1. ; b, 
1874; i.. l'ldut\: ALiyo Coll., AJmcrc. 

Adilri'SH'. .Iluilraiutaii. Rajputaiui. 

JiNJ). il. 11. FAR/.ANP-[-DlLnANl> liASIKU-rL- 
ITIKAP l>AlT1iAT-l-lN()IJSHlA, RAJA-I-RAJOAN 

MA1IARA.IA Sir Ranuir Sixiiii Bahadur; 
rceeised lien‘ilitary 11111“ of Maliaraja, 1911; 
(J.C.I.E., lv.C.S.I.;6. 1879;.%. 18.S7. Addma : 
Saiignir, Jind State, Punjab. 

JODHPUR, Recsknt op, Ijkitt.-genl. Sir 
I*K 1CTAU SINOIIJI, G.O.V.O., G.C.S.L, K.B.(L, 
I.L.D., lion. A.D.C. to Jl.M. the Kilig- 
Ein]U‘ror; 6. 184:>; wt. Mahuruui Bliuti.*uilli 
(r/. liM)7); Uou. (.ioininaiidaut of iinpnrlal 
Cadet Corps ; rccc;iVi‘d adniiiiistrotlve training 
tinder H. If. Maltariija Ram Singh of Jaipur; 
wiis invitA’d to Jodfiptir by iiis older brother ' 
Maharaja Sir Juswaiitsingh and placed at 
head of Judlipiir aduuiiistratlon ; bo was 
one of Kabul Mission of 1878, an extra 
A.D.C., to CeiiemU Ellis in the Muhmand 
Expedition in 1897, and to General Sir 
^illian. JAickhari in Ttrah Campaign in 
11^8 (wounded, and despatches); in 1900 he 
went with British Force to ChiiUi in command 
of Jodhpur IinjKiriul Service Troops and 
saw active Hcrviee; was made Ruling OlUef 
of Idar Slate in Guzerat in 1902, wliich ha 
aiKlieatfd in favour of his son ; made Lt.-Gol. 
and sutisfiquent.Iy ^tajor-Gcneral in British 
Army ’.European War, 1914-15 (despatches). 
On dcatli of Maliaraja Sri Sumer SInghji of 
.Todhpur again .appointed Regent. Amreta: 
Judl\pur, Rajputaua. 

JOGLEKAR, Rao Bauadur Ramcmandra- 
NARAYAN,iS.O. : B.A.; Coll. Baroda State, 
sino'* 1917 ; Dopy. Coll.. 1st Gr. and Native 
Asst, to Cominsr., O.D. 1901-16; some 
time Ci'rv. Adv. to Ctiiof of Ichalkaranji ; 6. 
SataraSth Dec. 1858; Mwi.: Deccan Coll., 
Poona, Held non-gazt^tted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 
• pur lUsts. 1883-1899; Depy. C611. 18^ 
Adcbvss: 174 Eala Haud, Shukrawac Petn7 
Poona ^Ity. 

JOHNSTON, FredrRIOK WlLUAM, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. ; I.G.S. ; In Pol. D^t. of Govt of India ; 
Depy. Sec. to Govt, of India, Fin. DeiA. ; b, . 
2na Nov. 1872; Kdue,: Kilvinsldc AcimI, ^ 
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Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A. 
1804). A St. 6>mmBr 1806 ; wi nt to N. TiT. 
ITion. 1800 ; and was mploy< d th( ri till end 
of 1011 in capacities (among t otht n) oi 
Pol. Ag nt, Wana and ol Kumtn, and as 
Sec. to (3hlef Gommsr. accompauitd llah^nd 
of 1002-03 as Pol. Off. Address : Simla. 

jdkHI, Bet. Canon, D, L., Canon of St. 
Thomas' Catludral, lk>mbuy; Hon. Chap, 
to BUhop ot Bombay; Marathi Prhst-in- 
chaige, Kmmaiiui 1 Church, Bombay; h. 8 
lifoy 1S64 ; Educ. : JEtobcrt Money Sch., 
Bombay; Coll. oi Sciince. Poona; l>iv. 
echool, Poona. Left Civil Kngiiu < ring tor 
Th ology, 1882; alter biiiig ^choolina tei, 
ordained, : lor Jxt. en years in eliargt 
ol thc' (J.M.S. ]\lar.'i1hi Chiircii in Boinljay. 
Addres9 : Mol sworth, Glrgaiirn, Bombay. 
JUGMOHANDAS VABJIVAiVDAS. SIR. ST., 
.T.P. ; M reliant and 1.iiiHliord; h. 1869; 
Ediw.: Fort H-di .S:*h., Bombay. Al- in., 
Bombay Corpn., 1900-06; tru-,tii; ol seviral 
charitable lust itut Ions. Addreas : Bombay. 

KAJIJl, .MR. .Justice Abdeali Mauomf.dali. 
B.A.. J.L.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-I-aw ; Pro- 
thonotary, High Court, Boinhuy b. 12K»b. 
1871. Ed»fc.. St. AI.ii'x*'. liisiiLuliofi, 
Byculla ; St. Xavi. r’s Coll . IVombay; DoAning 
Gjll., Carubridgi . and t.incnln% Inii. Ord. 
F Ilow, Syndic and Dial) in Uiw oi Bombay 
TTnlv. : Dilkhoo h , Grant lluod , 

Bombay. 

KANDATHlIi, KiQHT BEV. Dii. Aur.rsTiNE; 
Titular BibIiop oi Arad, and Coadjutor, 
with riglit Oi -^uccts Ion to Vicar-Am-i.oli< 
of Ei'iiulculam, 'iiice J911 : b. Chi inp, \ uikani, 
Travaricore, 10 S* p. 1874. Ed»e. : Paiiai 
8>mhiary, Kandy, Ceylon. Prn&t, 1901; 
Pari h Priest lor tomc time ; lb dor os i*rep. 
Gtmi. Bifiakulam, and 8 e. to Vicar Apoddie 
of Brnakutam toe end oi 1011. Address : 
Brnaku Jam , Mialuliar. 

ICANIKA, The B.ua ok, iIon. Haja Bajkndra 
, Nar.\yan Bhanja Deo or Kanika; 

Imp. Lug. Council ol liidi:i, 'liiiec 1016: b. 

. 24 March 1881. Edur. : iiavensliaw coll. 
Sch. : Co 1., Cuttack. K eeivi d managemi ut 
of K.lloli Kanika iiom Court of Wards, 1902; 
Mm. of the BiiigaJ Lig. CouiieiJ, lfK)9-i2; 
M m. of Bihar ind Or.s u IjOg. Count il, 
1012-16; Fra OrS'.a Laud-holders’ Asm; 
Vice-Pr s., B ngal IAlud-hold<'r^ ’ A sociatjon. 
Mm. of B ngal Fislnry Board; Vicc-Prts., 
Bihar Landholii(r^* A sociation; Mom., Boy 
Astatic Soc., etc. Address: Cuttack, OriHsa. 

KAKTABAJ UAS. Sirdar M., C.S.T.: Mem. 
of £x c. Council, My ore, since 1013. and 
FIr-t Al m.. since 1016 ; b. 20th S p. 1870. 
Edue,: -MtUiaraja's Ck)iJ.M\ nre ; Thi Christian 
Coll, .^ladra-i: A st. Goinmsr., 1894; A st. 
Priv. Sec. to H. H. Maharuni lb g« nt , 189.')-00 ; 
Bp cial As t. Coinmsr., Bangalore. 1899. 
D-py. Com u-r., My ore DJst., aliro Pr* 8., 
Jily.-4orc C.iy Muii. CounciJ, 1902; Oiairman, 

' uy^ore City Imp. Tniit Board, 1908; Bse. 
Gommsr^ in Afysore, 1912. Ctiairinaii, In- 
dustries and Commerce Committee, V012-10; 
M m. of Ex> c. Council , Mysore, 1013 ; created 
JUJa Seva Dborina ((teadabherunda Order). 
,Oet. 1016. Address: Beaulieu, Avenue 
^rBoad, Bangalore. 


KAPUBTHALA, H. H. JaOATJIT SB 
Bahadur, Maha&aja Baja-i^Bajoab 
O.C.B.I., K.G.B.1«; b. Sipt. 1872; s; fattaA* 
1877. Address : Xapurtbaia, Punjab. 7 

KABAULI, H. H. MaEARAJA ^ DhIEAJ 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yaduxto 
I Chandra Bhal, G.C.I.E.. E.C.T.E, b, |24 
« .Tuly 18*i4, , Educ.: Mayo (^1., AJmerc. 
8. 1880. ylddrm : Karaull, Bajputana. 

KABKABIA, B. P., b. Bombay, 10 May 1869, 
Edttc.: St. Xavier’s Schooi and Col. BA., 
1888; S n. Fellow and Prol., St. Xavier’s 
Col., Bombay, 1891 ; Prln. .and Prof, of 
].an. and Lit., Tol). Insts. . 1898; Exanif. In 
Hist, and Phil., Bombay Univ.; F. B. Hist, e., 
M JI.A.S. Publications: dl coven d tbe 
An it y M.8. ot, and edited, 1892, wltli notes, 
Carlytc's hilh&ilo Uiipubiishid Lectures on 
Eiirop an Literature and Gultiin', orlgi^ly 
dill Vi rid in 1838; Parn«ll’b Pocmi-, and 
Goldin Treasury, Book IV.; India— Forty 
Y. ars of.Progriss .tnd Bi torm, 1896, India 
slnc>' thi-' Mutiny, Iliatorica] Skitch oi the 
Parsis, Shlvaii, 4kbar, and other K-says ; 
Bibliography of Bombay ; European Tra- 
V 11 ri- in Guj'arat , trail lat* d Pars! bacn d 
Ibjok, the Pahalavi Dinkanl ; Cicero's Dc 
Natiira Deonim and a T 1 lo^eul l^ratbc 
ut th>' Av atu ; Zoroa b r and Comte — 
^o;ne Zoroa triaii trnib in PositivLm, ete. 
Atblrcss : Owalia Tank Boad, Bombay. ' 

KAYK, Lt.-Col. CEClfo C.S.T., C.I.E., I. A., 
Ch- 1 Po-tal Cl iifror, h. 27 May 1868 ; Bdw, : 
\Alnch Btc r. .lolned 2nd Bn. Derby hire Begt. 
1889; transfimd to 1. A. 1802; served 
X. W. F. of India, 1897-98; Gen. Staff Offi. 
at. I. A. H.-oiuirtors .Simla, 1908. Address : 
Simla, t 

KEATINGE, Ckrald Francis, C.I.E., ftr. of 
Agrieulturi', Bombay Pws. 6. March 1872. 
Educ, : '‘h'*rborne Sch. Bullio] Coll., Oxford. 
Knt. J. C 8., 1894 ; Dir. ot Agriculture, 1907 ; 
^li 111 . ol Leg. C'oun., Bombay, 1916. Address: 
Poona. 

KEELING, HUGH Trowbridge, C.P.I., 

A. M.I.C.E., Cli. Eng. and Sec. to Gh. Commsr., 
D Ihi, <iince 10l2;4DMoin. of Dilhi Imp. 
Comnm., 1013. Educ.: B.I.E., Coll. Asst. 
Eng.. Madras P. W. D., 1887; Exec. Eng., 
189^ Address: P. W. D., Delhi. 

KEEN, Maj. William John. G.I.E., Pol. Dept. 
Govt, of India. Edw. : Hail< 3'bury Coil ; 

B. M.C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to B. Weizb Fus.. 
1802; Trans, to I.* A. 37th Dograt, 1804; 
arTve.i ChBral Be. Exp.. 1805; Jolmd Punjab 
Comnm. 1808; Pol. Dept., Govt, of Dioia, 
1901 ; s'Tving In If, W. Fron. Prov.; sirvid 
Kabul Khi 1 Exp., 1002: Mohmand Exp.. IMP. 
Address: Pol. Agmt, Dir owat and ChtiH, 
Malakand, N.'W.F.P. 

KEITH, William John, CJ.E., MA. ; Beyf 
Si'c.. Burma, rtlncc 1912; Mtm. oi <^un. of 
Lt.-Oov. ; b. 1^; Edue,: Edinburgh' H. 
Sch. aad Univ.; "Christ Church, Qzioid. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1896; (first In final Exam. 1906): 
See. to Fin. Gommsr., 1899-1006; Sett, in.,' 
1907-10; Sec. to Govt, of nphna, 101M8. 
Address: Biachcad, Bangdin; Guunniik 
Maymyo. \- 
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Step, NobmaN Wbight. Bar-at-Law (Inner 
Addl. Jud. ConiRr., Sind b. 20 Octo- 
iK,'r I9ib, Sdue. : the Gofli glate, Edinburgh 
nid Inner Ti-mple. Ciilef Pn^sidi ncy Magih- 
tcatc', Bombay, Chief Judgf of Small CJau^e^ 

• Court, Bomtey ; Acting Judgt , High Court, 
B^bay. Adam: Yacht Club, Bombay: 
Sind Club, Karachi. ^ 

KENDALL* COMMANDER CnARLRS» James 
COPE, D.S.O.; JR. I. M.; b. 1864; 

Epsom. Ent. I1.1.M. 1885; servtd Burma. 
1886-89; Marine Survey, India, 1889-97; 
China, 1000, Somaliland, 19M. Address: 
Port Office, Calcutta. 

KEBJR, John Henry, G.S.1.< C.I.E. . I. G. S.; 
Gh. &'C. to Qovt. of Biiiga), dnce 1915; b. 
1871. Educ,: Glasgow Acaihmy and I iiiv.; 
Clare Coll., Cambridge. Joimd I. C. S., 1892 : : 
Sv^ttlcmint Officer, Bihar, 1S99; Coll, ot 
Midnaporc, 1904; Dir. ol Land Ibe., Btiigitl, 
1005; Dipy. Fee. to Govt, ofilndia, 1907; 
Eev. SwC. to Govt, of Buigal, lOU. PuMi- 
cations: S tthment reports oi Saran and 
Darblianga ; jolat-i'ditor ol Bampiui'.s Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Addrsss: Government ol 
Bengal, Galciitta. * 

KETTLBWELL, ARTHUR BR.iDLKV, G.r.E.; 
I.C.S.; late Add.* Stc. to Go>'t., Piinjal), 
EdUit.: Chlbnham; NiW Coll., Oxtoni. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1890; Pol. Offi., Wano, 1898-99 . 
Dopy. CommHr., 1903; S c. to Govt., Punjab, 
11X13-07. Address : Lahore. 

KHAIBPITR STATE, H. H. Mm Imam Baksh 
Khan, B-uler op, O.O.I.E.. Address: 
Khirpiir State, JBombay Preside ncy. 

KIDD, BATiTB;Manager, National Bank dt India, 
Ld., «®ombay; b. 14 March 1872. Ednr,: 
Hi^ School, Dui^ee, Scotland. Kntfn d 
Union Itonk of Scotland. Ltd., Diindie 
in 1886, afterwards tmnsferred to Gla gow. 
Joined National Bank of India, Ltd., in 
1801, and their Calcutta Office in 1896. 

KILBY, KEGINAT.D George* C.I.E., I.C.S. ; 
Mag, and Coll. Bala or^ Bibar and Ori:sn; 
since 1012. Ediue. : WflUbhesti r ; Pt mbroki 
Ooll., Oxiord. Ent. I.C.S., 1805; Mag. and 
OolL.lOlO. Address: Balasorc, Orissa. 

KINCAID, CHARIKS Augustus, C.V.O.; b. 8 ftb. 
1870 ; Edue. : Sh< rhornc Sch., Bailiol Coll., 
Oxford. Faff'd I.C.F. examination, 1889; 
oftme out to India, 1891^ Pol. 6 c., 1910; 
Aitont for Sardar'* In Dr ccon , 1014; IM-t. and 
SesB. Judgt , Satara, 1013-18; Addf. Judl. 
Ctom^r., Sind, 1018; PuJUioafiom : Outlaws 
qfjC^lawar, and The Tale of a Tub i Plant 
(11«ys on Indian SubJ- otO ; Di-ccan Nurcry. 
Tali^ 1914 ; The Indian Ht roeit, 1915 ; Ihhtur 
ippalKde, 1917. Address : Karachi. 

KINO, CKABiiES Montague, C.I.E. ; Dopy. 

Coninisr., Punjab, since IMl. Edw. : St. 
k Paul's^ School; Bailiol Coll., «Oxlord. Ent. 
IXC.8.,1890. Dcpy..Com]nBr.,1901. Address: 


KPATBICK, JIMU Lxeut.-Gen. Sir 
tel MAOAUXAf, KXI.S.L, C.B. ; Gb. of 
pm) Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
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since 1916; b. 23 Aug. 1866; s. of lato Sir 
€h‘orgc Airey Kirtoatrick, K.C.M.G., ex- 
Lit ut.-Governor ol Ontario; m. 1896, Mary 
Lydia, 3rd d. ol late J. F. Denni toun ; Etfuc. • 
Trinity Coll. School, Port Hope, Canada. 
Halil ybury; B.. M. C., Kington, Canada. 
Ent. B.E. 1886 ; Capt. 1894 ; Major, 19Q8 ; 
Col. 1906 ; A.D.C. to G.O.C., Thames DMrlt, 
1892-95; D.A.A.G.. 8. Africa 1890-1902, 
D.A.Q.M.G., Canarln. 1902-04 ; Headquarters, 
1904-06 ; G. S. O., 1st Or.. India, 1900-10 ; 
Her\'«d 8. Airica, 1899-1902; Eur. War, 
1914-15 (from. Maj.-Geu.); parsed Staff 
Coll.; Insp.-Gcn., Force of Australia, 1910-14 , 
Dir. Mil. O, . rations , India, 1914-10. Address. 
Army Headquarters, Siinlii. 

KISTTENOAllH, H. H. Maharaja Adhiraj 
MjUakaja Madansingh Bahadur, K.C.S.T.. 
K.C.l.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; s. father, late Me^- 
raja Sir Siirdii) Biiigli Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. ol prtSiut ehiet ol Udaipur; 
serv<d Europian War, 1914-15, Address: 
Kishengarh, Bajputana. 

KJSHEN PERSHAD, BajayaN-I-Bajah 
Maharajah B.\HAi)rK, Yamtnus-sultanat, 
Sir, G.C.I.E., K.C.l.K. ; Prime Min. oJ Stato 
ol UyderalMid, 19UI-12; b. 28 Jan. 1864; m. 
lour s. Educ. : Nizam Coll., Hyderabad. 
Mill, of JILL Dept., 1893-1901. Decorated 
lor services rendt red to the Hyderabad 
Stat(‘. Address: City Palace, Ilydirabad 
Deeoun. 

KITCHEN, A KTiriTR JAMns Warburton, C.I.E,. 
I.C.S.; l)ep>. Cominsr. Lyallpiir, Punjab, 
since 1904: h. 3L ,lan. 1870; A’dw. : Clifton 
Coll.; Peinliroke (kill.. (?ainl)ridge (B.A.). 
Ent. T.C.S.. 1893. Address: Lyallpui 

IMinjab. 

KITSON, Majok-Genkrae Sir Gerald 
Oii.irt.es, K.fW.o. f:.f’>.C.M.«J.. C.V.O.: 

Coinrndg. 2nd Div. inSia since 1912 ; b. 0 Oct. 
1856. Educ. : Winehesti'r. Ent. Army, 187.* ; 
La nt.-Col. 1896; D. A. A.G., Meerut, 1890-1892; 

A. . 443 . Urolialln. 1892-94; served Manipur, 
1891 ; Staff Coll. 1885-86. late Commdt. of 

B. M. C. King ton, Canada ; Mil. Att. Brit. 
Pmb. Wavhiiigton ; Commdt. of B. M. C., 
Sandhurst, 1002-07 ; Comnidg. Brig., Jiibbul- 
pori*, 1007; Jnliundur, 1908 ; Q.M.G., India, 
1909-12: Address: Bawal Pindl. 

KNIGHT, Maj.-Gen. Wyndham Charles, 

C. S.L, C.B., D.8.O. ; Comnidg. Bombav 
Brigade; b. 30 Nov. 1863; Edw:. 
Cheltenham. Bor\'(d N.-W. F.. 1897; Moh- 
mand F.xp. a<> Boad CloDimdt.; Tirah. 1897-98. 

S. African Wur, 1000-03 ; Ch. staff officer. 
Imp. Veomaury. Address: Qucen*s Boad, 
Bombay. 

KNOWLES. Lt.-Col. JOHN GEORGE, C.I.E , 

V D. : Commdt.. Surma Valley L. H. ; Hon. 
A.D.C. to Vlciroy and Govr.-Gen., Cachar; 
tea planter. Address Surma Valley, Cachar « 
A-ssam. 

KNOX, 1«.-C0L. Stuart George, C.I.E.; 
Sen. Jud. Offl.,Ind. Exp. Fee.; b. 7 Oct 1860 
8. ot Sir Gi'oigc Edward Knox; m, 1803 
Ettiel lAUra, e. surv. d. of Bt. Hon Sir John • 
Edge * two s. Educ. : Elizabeth CoHj;.€lmun- 
sey Bepton Sch., B.M.C., Sandhunji^ Ent 
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Army, 18d8 ; Capt. 1. A., 1899; Alajor. 1906 ; 
ar^ncd operations in Mekraii, 1898 (desiiat* 
dies). Addffxfi: Jlu'^ra , MeBoiiotaxnhi. 

KOLHAPUR, II. H. 8m SllAHU CHllATIlAPATl, 
Mahakaja of, g.c.v.o., 

LJ/.D. (Camb; ; Hon. Col. in Brit. Army ; 

V'Hon. Col. I0:ird .Miihnitta L. 1. ; h. 2Gth June 
1874; adopted on I7lti Mareh 1884, 
from Kafpil C.'tiiffV t'ainily. lieiiiK naturtU 
liorn Hoii of .layaj^fiierao CrliuiKt* Sarjorao 
Vazamt Ma>ub Cliief ot K.*)i;al ; I^sikshini- 
Jiai Salirb qjt. of sister of H.ll. late fiunaiuitrao 
(ialkwad. Maliuraja of Jiaroda ; two one d. 
Jidttc. : privately iiiider a Kuro|M'aii tutor: 
iirid Kiiurdiaii, Air. K. A1. Fraser, Jwijkitiiiar ' 
roll. Jtnjiiote. H.'is iN-eii ailiiijni^teihiK ' 
ibifairs of Jvnlhajiiir Stale troiii 2nd April ; 
IHIM. J)ecorat.i'd for lo\alty, govern* 

nieiil. and in n-<‘osniUon ol dit'iiily ot inaisr. : 
Has saliiie ol 21 tnins. Ar///rm . Kolliapitr. 


LAWRENCK, Hesry Staygley, 0AI.I., 
Kalscr-i-nind Medal ; GomnMn in 
Sind, since 1I£L6; b. 20 Oct. 1870; m. to 
ilosainoud Napier, d. of Col. £. Napier, 
late Ctorabliieers. Mnv, : Haileyooiy, 
Maisdalen College, Oxford, toived In Inm 
1890 ; Under and Sec. to 

** Govt, of Bombay, 1897-1902; Dir. of 
lAbnd Ri‘CCTds and Agriculture, 19024)0; 
C^lr ill Sind. HN)8-i:s; Ootnmfr., 

I Soutlieni Divn., 1914-16. PtMieaiio"»: 
l^]ier on Indian Agriculture before tlie Royal 
Society of Arts, 1909. Addresg : • Oovetn- 
nient House. Karaebi. 

LVVV.sO.\, ARTIII'R Kkxfst, IMitoT, 

A/t/drfiit Afa//, since 1907; b. 29 April 1803; 
only }ntri\ «. of late Sir (liarles Lawson. 
lU/ac.: Dediutiu Gram. Peli.: Dover Coll, 
^iirais'ded iiH tatlier as Si‘e. of 3Iadra.s Cbam- 
Int oJ Coinn eree, JH92; Sheriff of Madras, 
1911-12. Addreiw: Madni^. 


KGTAH. II. II. MA.ioii sm rMi:j) Kinou 
J lAiiAiiUU. M\ii.vicao ok, G.C.8.I.. C.C.I.K., 
K.C.S.l.; Hon. JA.-Col. in Aria.x ; Hon. 
Major, 42nd Deoli Beat. ; h. 1872 , .s. 1889. 
AddrgHH : Kotali -Raj put ana. 

KOTLA, llON. R.UA KI ^lIAU'ALMMiti OF. 
M.A. (Cui.). LLH. rii.D., 

M.R.A.S., FJt.S.L.. F.R.ti.S., F.K Ills. 8, 
M. R. Riiin. S.. F.R8.A., .M.H.A.S.. ele.; 
h. 15 Dee. 1872; h. to Ivotia estate < JSKM. 
31eiii. of II. P. Is-g. Conn, since llKip. Mem. 
ol 1m]». Is'g. (*oun. as Rep. of lundi d aristo- 
cracy of Prov. ol Agra, 1912; Sp. Mag., Viee- 
Clinirman ol Agra Di'^t. lid.; Oiairman oj 
Kirozabad .Mun.: trustee and Mein, of Mana- 
ging Comm, of Agra Col). Addrexa : KotUi 
. Port, P.O. Kotitt, .Di-t. Agra, IM*. 

KlITCH, n. H. «Mauai:aja Ditmu AIirzax 
M.AUAKAO SllKI iCllUNCAlUl Sawai liAUAuru 
OK, G.C.8.I., G.C.J.IS, ; b. 10 Aug. 1807.; #. 
1875; m, 1884. Adf/rc’cs ; Tlie J'ali«:e Bhuj. 
Kutcli. t 

t 

LAHORE, Bishop ok, since 1013. Rt. Rev- 
Hknry Bickerstktii Duukant, M.A.,D. 1). 
Hditc, : Higligute Sch.; IVitibroke Coll.. Cam b.; 
CTi. Mi.ss. Coll., l<iiiiigloij. Ciu-uU' of St. i 
Matthew's, East Stoiieliouse, 1894-95; 
C.M.S. Missionary, Luekiiow', 1890: St. 
Jotiii’s Coli., Agra, 1897 Vice-Priii., 1900; 
IMn., 1911 ; Follow', Allahabad Ciilv., 19UC; 
served EnroiN>aii War, Mi*so(X}tamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (desjiatciieis). Adtfresg: Bis- 
hopsboume, i..ahore. 

LAKHTAR, Chikk or, Tiiakoii Kaban. Sinohi 
VaJHCAJJI, C.tf.l., toil ; b. 1846. AddnsB : 
Laklitar, Jvjitliiaxvaj* Ageiiey, Bon)ba.x'. • 

ZATIF, Camrvdis AMisiDjy Aovil, B.A. ; 
Mem. of Sec. of state's Adv. Comm, for 
liid. 'Students; b. Oimbay, 28 *ept. 1856; 
J^ifc. : Blphinstonc Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 

Dniv.; practised a.s Vakil of Conaular Coarts, 

Zanzibar .and Mombassa, 188(HD3; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar, 
i Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Heieditary Xnamdar, Cambay State. Address; 
Cbowpatt, Bombay. 


■ LKMIiSlRlER,lfA\iUiANP,C.S.I.,C.I.K.;Meim. ^ 
of Exee. Cuuneil.Bjhar undOiissa, since 1017; 
h. 22 .luiie 1860; Educ.: Rugby; Balllol 
. CkiH. Gxfonlw Entered I.C.S.. 1884; Oh. Sec. 
to Govt, ot E. Ikuifiiil , 1909 ; of Bihar and 
Oris-sa. 19L2-16. Addregs : Cuttack. 

< 

LEVETT-YEATF, Gkkaij> AYI.MEB, CXE.» 
I.SG., V.D.; Fartory aui»dt.. Opium Defit., 

I .l*.,Hinee 1903; b. 7 Manb 186:1; Edm.: 
privati tuition. Add/’m : Ghazipnr. 

1 LINCOLN, Albrbt George, I.S.O. ; Regr., 

I N.-W. F. Prov. S(;cretariat, Pesliawar, since 
! lOH.!; b. Nov. 1861. Addrtga: Peshaw'ur. 

LTSTFaI, Ejivvakp. J.C.F.,. C.I.E. ; tddl.Mem., , 
Bili.ir lY Oris.saLeg. Council, and SflS., ReV»i*{ 
and Jud. Dept., siuca 1918. Fduc. .'Bbeffleld 
Or.im. Sch.; Wadham Coll., Oxford. Entered « 
I l.C.S.,1893. Add^ws ; Hazarlbagh. ! 

■' IJSTON. LT.-Cot. WILLUM GLRY, C.I.E., I 
D.P.H.; Dir. of BaetcriologicalLab., ,i 
Parel, and Sen. Mein, of Hague Res. 

I Comm., since 1911; b. 30 July 1873 
; Major . 1910; fJA.-Col.; 1018. Entered 

Bacteriological Dept., 1908. Adtfrfss: Rsiel, 
Bomlaiy. 

. Lc/dge, Fbark Adbaih, C.LE.; Insp. Cten, of , 
Forests. Hyderabad (Deevsn), since 1014 f b, 

; 4 Nov. 1861. Edite. : Eton. Ent. tFA, 

188-3: ClOuseiA’ator, 1906-14. Addntt^'^* 

i Hyderabad, Deccan, 
c 

LOHARU, The Hoe. Naytab Sm AiiiRpinr>l>iE ' 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur FAKHAB-inD-3>4inU», : 
K.C.I.E.: b, 1860 ; E. 1884. Boling Of ^ 

^ Moghal tribe. For two years mem, < ' 
jAig, COODCil. aud for two yean T 
Punjab Council ; attached to Pol. 
Mesopotamia. Addrsts ; Lobuu, MIh 

LOVEirr, SlR^flABlONaTOR VSBIIBY, 

C.3.I.; Atom., Board of. Rev. ** ' 

July 1918; 6. 29 Aotll™' 

Scdi.; Balllol OolL, D 

hasserved In Uidte#' . 

H. B King A.CD.,Bombi^> 
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LOW, Chabies Ebnesi, B.A. ; Sec. to 

Ocfvt^of In^, Com. & Ind. Dept., since 
Aug. 1918 : b. 1869. • Hduc. : Bugby ; 
WmUvud Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S. 1893. 

I 

LUCKNOW, Bishop of (since 1910), Bt. Rf.v. 
OXXOOB HlRtBERT Westcott, J).1).; Educ. : I 
Itfadboroogli ; Fetcrhousc, Cambridge (M.A.)f. < 
OrdaincQ, 1886. Address: Bishop's 1/Klge,»i 
Anahabad. • ^ 

LUNAWADA, AIahauaka Snt Shri Wakhat- ! 
SINBJI DAL£Ti.SIN1U1, BAJAH OF, K.C.I.I:.: I 
A. 11 Aug. 1860 ; S. 1867 ; a Virpura Solunki | 
Bajlput; Educ,: Bajkuinar Gdll.. Bajkot. ; 
AadnsB : Lunawada. lU'un Kantha, Bombay, j 

LYALL, Fbahk Fkedeihck, C.I.E., I.C.S. ; j 
OlTg. Secy., Blliarand Orissa, since 1012; h. '> 
12 June 1872. Edur. : Ediiiburgii Ae^uirinv ; 1 
Balliol Coll.. Oxfoitl. Knt. 1891. 

Address: MuKzafren>or«'. ^ ■ 

MACABTNEY, Sm Geoimae, K.IM.M. <M.K.. 
Brit. Con.-Geii. at Kashgar, niiiicat* Turki*'-- 
tan, since 1911 ; h. Nankin ((Jluna), 19 .Ian. • 
1867. Bdfu:..' llnlwlch Coll., France. lfauli«‘> 
Her H Lettres of Uiilversite Fmiuu'. I 

service of Go^iJ. of India, 1889; n*ci*ived • 
thanks of Goveniment of Tndf:i. mmio. f«f> 1 
dnsss: Kishgar, CMiuse Tnrkestun. ria Gilgit ' 


1902; Mem., Indian Factory lAbour Com- 
mission, 1007-08; Mem. of U.l*. Leg. 
Council, 1909. Address: Lnckiucv. 

MACWATr. Lt.-Col. Uobbrt Charles, C.I.K.; 
h, 22 Jan. 1865. San. Cornnisr., Cb. 
Malaria and Plague Med. Ofliecr and Inapr- 
Gcnl,. Civil Biosps., Punjab; .Mom., Punjab 
TA*g. Council. Address : Lalwrc. 

McHAlx. .iames Axiu:kson Dickson, C.I.E., 
il.P., Mai..iger f<ir India Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada; b. 24 April 1869. Edtw,: 
ArbTo»i-th:i JI. Soli.; Mem. of Council 

lloiubay, 91 3-1916; .Mem., lionibay Miin. 
Corp., .since 1904 .’Uid IVcsid. nt, 1917-18. 
Adth'SR. !•{ Marine l.in« s, Itoiiiiniy. 

McPllKBSOX, lIciJH, B.A.; ft. 3 May 1870 ; 
A’ffwc, : Paislcv Gram. Soli.; Glasgow Cniv. 
PKillinlColl.. Oxford. IMsscd into I.C.S.. 1880; 
arrived India, J8!)l : llov. Si'C., llihar ami 
OriVa, 19I2-I.'k; Cli. See.. Jiihar and Orissa, 
i»iiic«* I9l.>. Acldl. M<‘in. Prov. Ja*". Cckuuejl, 
Addrest, ; Patna and UuneJii. 

M'COX VGUKY, l.T.-CoL. Ai.Lr.N'. r.I.E.; Pol. 
\'i, and Dy. Comini-i.in Oiirtla-IMshm. Mince 
1!)07, ft. ::| .Mar. 1S64 : ICnt. .irniy, 1884. 
Addresn : ()iirtta-Pj!«Iiin. JkiliicliiMian. 


(Kashmir). 

MACKENX.A. James, C.1,E., I.C.S. ; Aaric. . 
Adv. to Govt, of India, and Dir. of l*iisa lust. 
Edm, : Duuifrics Academy ; Edinburgh T'tiiv.; 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. f.C.S., 1891; 
Dir. of Agricnlturc, Burma, 1906. Address: 
Bescarch Institute, Pusa. 

MACKENZIE, Major John, C.T.E.; 3.»tli 
SUdis ; Comptroncr of JIoiLsehold to following 
YloOBra of India; lUkrl of MInto, 1907-10; 
Ixnan^rdingc, 1^0-16; Lord Chclmsfoni, 
1916; ft. 21 S-jp.^876. Educ, Ah'rehiston : 
Castle £ich. ; B.M.G., Sandhurst. Address: \ 
Viocrega] L(^c, Delhi and Simla. j 

MACLAGAN, SiR Edmakd Douoms', K.C.f.E., i 
aLA., C.S.I. ; Sec. to Govt, of India. Educ. » 
Dept'.f since 1913; Lt. Governor- Elect., ! 
Punjab; ft. 1864. Ecte: IViuchester; New ! 
eWL, Oxford. Ent. I.C^T, 1885 ; Cnder Sec., • 
G^. of India, Be V. and Agric. Dept., 1892 ; | 
Ch. Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 1900; $ne« to! 
Govt, of India, Bev. and Agrie. Bipt.. ■ 
1910-14. Address: Simla. 

' 3i£AULBOD, James John, C.I.E. ; Indigo j 
piuicr, lirliw, India.# Educ.: liMlnbiii^ I 
fiuft.and Unlv. of Edinburgh. Lt.’Col.,Bf>har ; 
'Lt|^ Hmsc. Addr'ss: Lalseriali,4Begowlie. I 
.CbmmpariiD. 

’llAiClLEOD, Hon. Nohuan Cranstoun ; Puisne ; 
" Judge, HIgli Court, Bombayi since 1910*1 
A, 10 July, 1866. Edite.: Wellington Coll.; I 
Otkfoid. Galled to Bar, 1890 ; Offi. I 
'^^Siildgnse, BomlNty* 1900; Mem. of Imp. Ijcg. | 
r Gbuafill* 1008. Address : Mount Pleasant | 
i' HotK^Unabay ; St. Maxearctlp, Ixnidon Boad . \ 


SieiiiOaAST, Golonbl Ghaiiles, C.I.E. ; 
BwiLwieU. of JBvil Hosp. U.F. , ft. 1861 . 
-ClllHiii^Woiwn Gram. Sch.; Glasgow 
1800 f 1 IHp.-Gen, of Prisons , 


M'TVlilt, Jons ALK.\.\XJ»E15 . I.S.O ; Silixit., 
Govt. lUioto/ineograpliie IVpt., Bombay C. S.; 
Uiid Bee. D* pl.. since I'KIO; ft. 10 Hep. 1859. 
tidue. : privau ly ; Yorkshire, .loined the 
B. C. S., 1880. Address: I'ooua. 

M’WILIJAM. ^NPRKW, D. M*t., A.B.S.M.; 
^leiallUTgieal fn.s|). to Ind. Cilovt; services 
lent a.s Metallurgical Advi.sor to Tata Iron 
and Bt(‘cl Co., Ltd., Juinsndpiir{ late Asst. 
Prof, of Metallurgy in t'nlv. of Shcineld. 
Edm\: Allan Glen’s 8ctf.. Glasgow; Boy. 
Sch. of Mines, l/>ndo^. In 1887 took A^aocia- 
teship of Boy. Seh. of Mines, Ist Clasa In 
MetnUi.rgj. .PftfrrJiw: Kalimnli, li. N. Bail- 

MADGE, W.ALTKK Cn.LKV, .I.P., C.l.E. ; ft. 
27 .)au. 1S41 ; Edfc.: High Hch., Ediiiburgli. 
Ex-Presiil« at, Anglo-Indian Association ; Jhlx- 
Meraber, Viceroys l^cg. Council; Mem., Boyal 
Conimi-^^ion Indian Public Servici'a, 1012. 
Address : Calcutta. 

MADHAVA B.\0, V.P., C.I.E.; Dt wan of Barmin 
since 1014. For 34 years In .service, of Mysore 
Stato in irn|K>rt»fit caiNwItles, iK'ing Mem. 
of (k>uiicil of Brf-gi ncy, 1898-1992; Meinlx-r 
of Exec, (.'otmcil and Bi‘V. Comiiisr.; Dewau 
of Traviuicon , 1901-06; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-09. Address: Baiodu. 

MADHAVLAL, SiR ClRl-TA PlUSAl), Bt. ; see 
Bunchondal. 

MADBAH, Bishop of, '^ince 1899, Rt. Brv.^ 
Henry Whitehead, D.D. ; ft. 19 Dec. 1858 ; 
Edue.: Hherbotne; Trinity Coll., Oxford 
(Fellow ^iectnrcT, 1878-82; Tutor, 18824)3). 
Otdalned 1879; Principal of Ibshop's Coll., 
Calcutta, 1883-99; Superior of Oxford MUslcm* 
Calcutta, 1890-99. Acting Metropolitan, 1019, 
Address; Bishop’s llgu^^e, Madras, 

■'.m - 
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JIAFFET, John Iaadbr, CXE.> I.O.P.: 
Priv. Sec. to Lord Chelm'^foid ; b. 1 July 
1877 ; Biut. : Rugby ; Ghrht CSiurch, Oxford. 
Ent. I.G.S., 1899. Addrm : Viceregal Lodge, 
SUmla. 

SIAHAI^NOBTS, S. C. B. Sc., 1«\R.S.B. 
T.R.]d.S.; Prof, of Phy iology, and D«*an, 
ProBldency Coll., Calcutta, hlnco 1900; b. 
Calcutta, 184 > 7 . /Cdnc. : Edinburgh Uiiiv. 
Addntt: 210, Goravnillis Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDl HASAN, M.A. (Cantab.), T.S.O. ; 

BarriBter (Inner Tompb ) ; Dy. Commsr., C.P. I 
b. 1650. AtMresx: Bnig, C.P. > 

3dAHI>I HI’S MX, Ki!\n WArinn-uu-DAL'LA, ■ 
AZOD-HL-Mri.K, MiRZ4, Khan I 

Bahadur. C.J.K.: b. is.M. Kduc.: India;; 
Arabia. Tnivlli d Jy in An'abia, j 

PerHia, A igl uni'll an, Jliilueliistan. and i 

Eiiropis viniti d Mcrm, Abilina, Knj'mi.ani. , 
Addrt*s : 'ririiii nigaz , J.<ui:kuow. I 

MAHUMT'DABAB, Raja Ol^ Sir Ati Moham- ! 
MAD Kuan. Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E. ; | 
MombiT o1 Imp. ly g (’ounril; Pres, of All ; 
India Mo Bin Leagtit*: Proidi-nt of Moilin' 
IJnIv. A'-s. b. 1K77. Edne . privatfly. Ad | 
drent: Mahmudabad JloU'^c, Kai<»erbagh. j 
Lucknow. I 

MAHOMET), Khan Bahadur, Nawar Sykd, I 
l.S.O. ; Ent. OovI, Service, 1879; Insp.«G'*n. • 
of lb gi)*trafion. B iigal; rclircd. 1919; a dis- ! 
tingulnhed [irdu .ulioliiriind druuiatl t ; wrote 
Thi" Nawabl-Barbiii , lirhi drama in Urdu on 
English liiicn. ..Idifz-m: Tolto titi Lauc, 

Calcutta. 

UALAVIV.V, IION. JMNDiT Madan Moqan; 
PreBidciil of National (kmgnss, lyuO uud 
1918; b. Allahabad, 25 Dec. 18(’>2; Educ.: 
privately in lliudi ami S.inaki'It ; Muir O iitral 
t>oll., Alltthaliad. PliUd Thr Hindustani \ 
LL.fi., Allahabad i'uiv, 1802; M mber, 
l*rov. Leg. Oouiicil, 1 002 12; Mcihi er. 
Imp. Leu. Council, since 1010. Address:*, 
Allahabad. 

MALER KOTLA, HoN. KtUN, Sm ZULPiaAR I 
Akl Khan, K.G.S.1., C.SL; estate liolder In 
Malcr Kotla State ; m< mber ol Imp. Council 
rcprt'sentiiig ffioliamedun community oi Pun- 
lab: (%. Mmisti r of Fat.ula State, -ii.ee 1911 ; 
b. 1875 ; EJue. : Chiots Coll., Lahore ; Cam- 
bridge ; Fans. Address : Lahore. 

MAUK MQRAbLMED UMAR HYAT KHAN 
mWANA), Caiwn llON. Sir, K.C.I.E., 
CJ.£.,M.V.0,; lUSBbvroi Imp. Council, siiici' 
1010; Hon. MajHu Army, 1017; b. 1875. 
Edue,: Ghli-fa* Co.l., Lahore. One 01 larg at 
landholders in Punjab. Attach^ to U.M. the 
Amir, 1007; Deputy H<rald. XKlbl fiurbar,^ 
1911. Address : Kalra , Shah|iur. 

^MAlJJKf De\*sndra Nath, RA. (Cuitab); 
80 . D. (Dub.), FJt. 8 .E. ; Pro.. o- Mathematic. , 
Pr^ Bid ucy Ooi J.,fi( ngal ,>.ii>ci lOOb : b. R 0 al 
1800. Ediu,.: Si. Xavfer*> Ooll.^ Calcutta ; 
'Uhlv.Ooll.. London.; IVU'rhouse, Cambridge. 

*. JhibUoaltoiw. Xunicrous works on Mathe* ' 
mattaa. Address : Aatronomlca] Ob'>en*a« • 

-i<¥fy»^f<‘9We®®yClonege, Calcutta. , 


MALUK. Manhath C.; b. Oct. 1853; called 
to Bar, 1875; contested (L.) Bt. Georges 
Hanover Square, 1006; Oxbridge Division, 
1910 ; FcHow , Zoological Society of London. 
Addreu : 241 Lower ClTCUlar Road, Calcutta. 

MANIPUR, Raja CnmiA CUAfiD, Raja ov; 

• b. 1880 ; S. 1891. StaU' has area of 8i000 sq. 
miles, and a population of 284,465. Salute 
llfiguns. Address: Ma-iipur, Assam. 

MANGALORE, R. C. Bishop of; mb Perinl 

MANX, Harot.d Hast. D 3*., F.I.G.,. F.L.S.iJ 
Principal, Aariciiltural College, Poona and ' 
Agrl ultfirol Chemist to Govt, of Bombay, 
sin^e 190 ; b. I*) Oct. 1872; Rdwe,: 
EImfl*'ld Sell., Y'ork; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds, 
Pi.teur Inst., Puri-^ : Chemical A^st. for 
R search to R. A. S. 1895-98 ; S?.i'mtlflc Officer 
to Ind. Tea A boo., Calcutta, 1900-07. PlfMi- 
catwns : Num>'rou , ou qui'stions r latlng to 
ti'a culture and manuructure, and many other 
Indian agDicultural questions (with Sir G. 
Watt), The Pest and the j\>a Plant; 

also on sociologieal subjects. Address: 
Agricultural Coljege, Poona. 


MAKIITS, SIR' William SiNOLAtR, E.C.I.R; 
Joint 8 <‘ey., Govt, of limla, Home Dept, 
b. 1872 Educ. : W.ing.'itiul , N.Z. ; Canterbury 
(Joll., N.Z. ; Christ Chifbh, Oxicnd. Passed 
I.C. 8 ., op'U, 1895; Under Sec. to Govt, of 
India, liKIl ; Dy. S c. to Govt, of India, 1004; 
servici lent to Transvaal Govt., 1000;'C,8. 
Cuminsr.. Transvaal, 1907; Ag. S cy. to 
Govt. 01 India, Home Depart. . March to MAy 
1913; A\. liisp.-Geti. ol Poller, U.P. 1916; 
8 p« e. duty in connection with bfontagu- 
Ch Inibfonl Ib'Iorms Scheme, 1917-18. 
Address : Simla. 
m 

MARTEN, UOK. Mr. JnsnoB AMBrbson 
BARR iNaTON, LL.D., H^A. ; PuUne Judge of 
Bombay High Court, .incelOlO; b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s. 01 late Sir.4.1fred Marten, K.<X. 
M.P. Educ. : Eton ; Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge ( 1 st Class Law Tripos) ; Gallt d to Bar 
Inner Temple, 1805; bLira. ot Bar Council, 
1009-10.; pr.mtised In Chancery Division , 
1910. Address: High Court, Bombay. 

MASAXI, Pestonji, M.A.. J. P., 

Kaist r-i-lUrtu Silvir Mi dal ; Mun. Be., 
Bpnibay; b.23 S ptr. 1870. Educ.: New 
IP. 8 . and Elphiustone Cull. Jt. Propr. 
.and Editor oi Gup Sup. (1898); Editor of 
Eng i li column^ oi KatMr-t-Hiiwf (1890-1009); 
l^^itor, //ufuin 8 i> 0 Cta(or (1991-02). Was Kcm. 
S c to Bombay Food Prioes Oommlttre 
(19H-C): PuMiofttionr— Englbb ; Child 

Protection ; Folklore ot Wi 11s. Gmantl: 
DaiUdno Vpayoc (Use of Wealth); oftamf 
taiha nxshfdni kefuvni (Home and School 

* education); Jansukh mala ( Hi alth ictlcs) ; and 
nov h uainid AbiftsiniOHO Habshi: Eodkki 
Chaiuka Ckal. Adirm : Venova (fia 
Andbvrf Station ^ 


MAUDE. WAi&ia, C.8.I.; Mie.; 

Sch.; BalliolCoJl. Oxioid, But. LCR, 

Oommishioner, 1905 ; Mull., Board dt ’Mer., 
Bihar and Orissa,^ 1912-17; ILm., Bxeo. 
Council, since, 1917; , Prov^ ^ 

Council. Address: RanehU 
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HAW, WILLIAM Xatojn, C.I.E., I.C.S. ; , 
Otfgo. C mniir.i Nerbudda Dlv. C. P.. hlnce 
Feb. 1018 ; 6. 1 Anc. I860; Bdw.: Wof»loy ' 
Coll., Shf'ffi'ld; St. John'n Coll., Cambridge ; 
(BJk.)., Ent. I.G.S., 1893; in Sncrelariat i 
rr8p(ctiYcly.|as third, second, and Chief i 
Secretary, 1006-12. Ifoshangabad. 

MAXWELL, Sir William, K.C^T.E., C.I.E. 1« 
M.V.O.; lately Dir* ctor-G neral ol PostsOand 
Xelrgiaphs; b. S Jan. 1870 ; m. 1804* Eliza- 
beth, a, ot E. Harper. Edut\: Qu eit's Coll, 
Bliast; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Ent. I.C.S., 
1889; Add. Mem* of Viceroy'a Council. 
Address: Simla, India. Club: East liid.a 
United Service. i 

MEABE3, J. WlLLOUGOBT, F.K.A.S., M. Tnht. ' 
C.E., M.I.E.E. ; Eb'ctrieal Adv. to Gov't, oi 
India, since 1004 : b. 1871. Educ. : Winches- j 
ter; Univ. Coll., lK>ndoti. Adarens: Electrical 
Adviser’s Office, Simla. 

MEHTA, Khan Bah.\]ii;k. Siu IIc^onji 1>vi>a- 
BHOT, Kt. Addreitv : Xafipnr. * 

MEHTA, Makubhai Nanshandkar, M.A., . 
LL,B. ; DiwTin (Prime Minist* r) of Ituruda 
since 1016; A. 22 July 18G8 ; Ti'dac. : Klphin- 
stone Coll., Bombay. Priv. Si c, tfi O.u kvvar. 
1809-1005; it 'V. Mill, and First Cuuuai liur, ‘ 
1014-16. Address .^iaroda. 

MfiHTA, Boostumjeb I>hus.tkkiihoy, J.P.. . 
O.I.E. ; Merchant ; Sht rilf ot Calcntia, 189A ; 
Consul for Persia at Calcutta, 1899-I9U4 
Address: 9, liaiiicy Park, Ballygiiiige, 
Calcutta. 

MEKBAN, Nazim op, C.r.E.; a tribal duel of . 
BalueJii.-taii, ivho'^i* t rritory forms th* ' 
northern littoral of Gull of Oiiiua. Ad- , 
drewjMCelMaii, BaJucliistan. | 

MEBEDITH, EigiiabS, C.I.E.; Dy. Dir.-Geu. \ 
(IVl. Traffic), 1914-18; Ch. Eng., j 
Telegrnph , S mla,l918. A. 21 Alay 1807 ; ! 
e. a, ol lati* Sir James Cn ed 51eruditli. Educ. : j 
Xloyal Sch., Armagh; Trinity Coil., Dublin ; I 
EXE. Coll. Address: Sniila. ' 

MESSENT, PHiLir Glys, m Inst. C.H., C.I.E.; . 
Chief Engineer, Bombay Port Tni.st. , 
A. 26 June 1862. Educ.: CliartcrhouHc. 
Articled pupil and As^istaut to his fo^cr | 
FblUp J. Mes eut, M. Inst. C.E. Ch. Bbg. • 
to Improvement Cnuimis-iioiicrs, ■' 

lM-84 ; Asst. Eng. to Bomb.iy ; 
Fort Trust, 1884-09, Ciy Eng. .since 1899, I 
baa earned out many imixirtaut wurk^, 
including Alexandra Dock (5(J auges) and 
Hughes Dry Dock, al,o coustruction oi 
Fort Trust Eailway and 5iazagon-S wr^e 
Eiclamation. Address ; Bombay Port Truest, 
Bomhay. • 

MESTON, Sm James Scoboie*, ILC.S.1., C.8.I., 
LUD. (Abeidan), VJ>. ; Li ut.-Go\vruor, 
UnlM PnndBGvSt Agra and Oudb, 1012-18; 

' Flnailihe Mtm., Govt, oi Indhi, 1918 ; A. it 
June 1866 ; m. 1891, Jeanic (% Lady oi Grace, 
at, Joto ol Jexusah-m); o. d. ot James 
M*Donaid; one s. Educ,: Oiammar Sch. and 
Unlv, Abcr. Balfir 1 Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S. 

Fin. See. to Govt, X7. P., 1899-1003, 
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Adviser tft Govts, of Cape Colony and Trans- 
vaal on-civi] service reform, 1004-06; Temp. 
Fin. Mem. ot Viceroy's Council, 1908; Sec. 
to Fin. Dept., Govt, of India, 1906-1012; a 
repri'seutativc of India, Imp. W'ar Con., 
1017. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

MEG LEMAN, MOST Eev. Brtcb, S.J. ; Catliollc 
Arclibi hop ol Calcutta, since 1902; A. Ghent, 

1 Miimh 1862. Educ.: St. Barbe's Coll., 
Ghent. .Tolned Soc. of Jesus, 1870; no- 
minat'd Sup rior ot .L suit Mibsionin Bengal, 
1000. iress : Calcutta. 

MILLEE, Hknry, C.I.E.; Mem., Leg. Council, 
Assam. .4-^dress: Shillong, A.s.^am. 

MILLEE. Sir Thomas Frkperiok D.awson, Kt.. 
K.r., Ch. Ju tice oi Patna High Court, since 
1917: A. Dec. 1867; Educ. ; Durham Sell. 
and*'rrinltv (.*o!l., Oxiiml; Bar, inner Temple, 
IS'H. ^!(A/>vss; High Court, Patiui. 

Ml.Nt lll.N, ]/r. f OL. A 1.KRKD Brgkf.it, C.I.E.; 
Jsi Jti sidiiii, Hyderabad, since 1008; 

A. :> Deo. 1870. Ent. army, 1801; Captain, 
HKli ; .Maior, 1900 ; s><rv- d I-.azai Exp., 1892; 
ChitrjiE I. For., IBO.'i; Malakund and Swat, 
1897; t.to Gov.-G iilVAg lit, Itajputana, 
J898-I904; l^ol. .\g. Bund Ikiind, 1002; 
St‘e. to ol India, Foi. Dept., 1008. 

- 1 ddresv' : H > d e ra bad . 

MIXCHLN, I.T.-COL. Cll.VRLKS FnLDLRlUK, 
D.S.O.; Div and Si s.s. Judge, Derajat, dneo 
191 L; A. 2 ' Si'pt. 18ti2 ; Educ, ('ilu Iti uham ILS. 
Coll., VVi'htnard Do; E. M. U., SaudhurKt. 
Joined Iiid. Staff Corp^, 188.5; Pol. Ag. Dir, 
Sn-at, Chitral, N.-W, l'\ Prov., 1007-08; D.V. 
ConiiiLsr., JDnuu, 1008-11; m rved with S. 
All lean F. F., 18991902; Address: Dura 
I'.inail'Kli.in. 

MITBA, Sarapa Cuaran,*M.A., B.L.; A. 

19 Dic. 1818. 7^duc..^J Lire Sch. Presidency 
Coll., Calcutt.n; oilicialed as Judge of Cal- 
cutta High Court, 1902: Pui<.uo Judge, 
CAcuUa, 1904-09. Address: 85, Grey 
Slref^, Calcutta ; Pauischola P.O., District 
iiooghly. 

MODV, IfORMOSJl Perosraw, M.A. (lOM), 
LL.B. (L906) ; Advocat.-, High Court, Bom- 
bay; A. 2.t Sept. 1881 ; Educ. : St. 
Xavic;r’.'« Ckfll. Bomliay. Mem. ol Bombay 
Mun. Corp. and its Standing Committee. 
i*ublicaiio}>f^ : The FcJltical Future of India 
(1008). Addreus : Cumloilla Hill, Bombay. 

MOIE, Thom\s Eyebrcn, C.I.E.; Prlv. Snc« 
to Gov. Ol Madras. Educ,: Fe.ttes Coil.* 
Edinbui-gli; Wadliam Coil., Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1897. Address: Goverment House, 
Madru*. 

kjKSHAGUNDUM V1SVE3VAEA7A, S 1 R 4 
iLC.l.E.. B.A., L.C.E., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
ol My ore ; A. 15 S. pt. 1861. Educ, : Ci utraL^ 
Coll., Bangaton * and CoAoi Sen net , Poona. 
As^t. Eucliuer, P.W.D. Bombay, 1884 ; Exee. 
3£ug. IS# ; Suiidt. Eng. 1004 ; rutlrod 1908 . 
Apptd. 8p. Consulting Eng. to Nizap's ^vi* 
1009 : Ch. Eng. and See. P. W. and E. Dep^ - 
Govt, of M>'sore, 1009 ; App. Dewan of %[y»^ 
Nov. 1012. Address ; Bangalore. - « 
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KOLONY. John Chaktiiks, M.A., I.G.S.; | 

X^Bldent, lUiulras (Jorporatlon, Bincn 1914; ; 
ft. 27 Feb. 1877 ; Kdna. : Fort Jtoyul Sch., | 
Kaalsklllcn; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Asst. ! 
J*ol. Agent » lianguiiurtHlle Stat^:\ 10n.‘»-(i9; , 
Supdt. of C!( ii»us, Miulras, 1910-11 lAddresR: > 
lifpon Bullfliii^s, Mttdra!«. 

MONIE. Fetek ^VlIlLlAM, M.A. <(lla«j?ow), «' 
Jl.A. (Oxon.); r.luniei|vil Commissiunor. 
Bomhfiy; ft. :<0 Jlaich 1877: Ld •*€>.: Jrviiii: j 
UoyHl Ae.'ul. : Clas^uw I luv.; Ikilliol Coll., 
Oxford; 1 C.S-, A-sf. Collr. A--.st. Jndiit- ; j 
l.'ndcr-Sce. to fiovf. ; l mlrr S(‘r. to ■ 

of India, Home ; Aj;. Colir. St*-, to' 

li'ovf.., tii'rieiMl J>rpt. Atittrr,^: l<i, .lloiint 
L’li'USHiil iSoiid, .Miilai>ai llill. 

MOMitO, Sjk CiiAi!LJ.,s CAinjnjMi.L, 

Cj.C.H.. O.CAfti., (fraud Olliet-r. l-c;:^on ol 
JJoiioiir: Comju.-inilrr-iii-Chict . India, '•iiict: 
ItiKi; (Oiniiidir. Ist- Army (brri-, ItH.VMtKi; 
ft. Ifi .Ill'll' i.siid; /a. 191:!, Hon. .Mary Towiir- 
li y O.'lliiuaii, </ ol 1st- llaron O’lla^aii. ■ 
Kilt, army, J^79; Col. IlMKi : Lt.-Oi'ii. 191'.; 
(Icii. 1917: A/ftmav; JJrllii; 2<i, Mf eli sion ' 
bquari', S. \V. 

aiOOK KlU K !•: , Si ii A^rrosii S vii.\s\v ati , ! 
SASmWArilASI'VTI, Ivl., C..S.I.. M \ , I 
D.S.r. ; ex. .hidu.- ot CaiciUta Hi^li ( oiirt siim 
1994; Vin*-0li.unvilor ol ITniv. ol CaJeutla, * 
^^inn■' ItJOti; ft. .Iimr IbOt; Jlduv.: S. i 
SuburiNiu Sell ; PnMdi'io'y (’•oil., citv Coll.; i 
Fellow and Svndic ol Calcutta I inv siiii'i* . 
1889; Adil. Xlciii. ol imp. (JoiincH, ltKl3-(M: 
Fellow ol iiuiiierous Icarm'd '■rMoctics. , 
Aildrenut: 77, Jlu'->a K-ojid North. Hhowaiiipin , • 
Uiieuttu. 

MOOKI'HUKH, JloN. SIK Natu, 

K.CM.K.» 0.1. H.; Cixil laitsr. ; ft. 18, ‘>1 ; iiduv,: 
JiOndou Alis.siouaiy Sch. at- lUsirluil ; ' 
l^.«?ideDcy Colt, Cj-Icutta, Senior J*arf.iicr ■ 
Id A' Civ, (ahiitta: Alein. ol Indian 

liidUHtrinI (kruinilssin.i ; ol JVni;al l.t'i'. Conn- 
oil; of JSonnl of 'lYn^tccf^ for Jniprovciiiciit 
ol Calcutta; a Fellow ol Cah uda Cl^iv. : . 
Mem. of Court of Visitor^, liid. ivt. oi 
i^dence ; Slicritf ot Calcutta, 1911; 

]j('g. Council. Addrew . 7, H:u'lu;;toij 
Street, Calcutta. 

MOOlCKltll ,ltKini.ARrMri>, M. V., M.it. \.S. ; 
ft. 29 Jan. ISSL ; Edw.: iu'Uiniath Coll., 
Ik'rtuuuporc; rn'sidciiey tkill., Calcutta. Mcin. 
of Cnveniiim Ikaly, Hindu Cnlv. Soc. and of 
NivLhm.kl Council or Kducation and other ; 
bodies. Addreeji : llcrhamiM>rc, Hi-ngai. 

MOOUK. PiKitri: LAN(iKi.<HJ':. C.T.E.; 1n«<ii. 
Cell, of I'oltcc, Modra** . •'ince 1914; AVer.; 
dieltenhuiii ; Chri'-t Clmivli , Ostord. Eiit . ; 
3.C.S., 18SNI; rro..«Klcnt, .Madras CoriKiratioii. 
1910*11. AddrcRst : Madra#. 

MOKVI, U. II. TUAKI R Saukii SIK \YA(.HJ1 
lUVAJi. C.C.I.E. ; ft. 7 April IS.'fS ; S. 1879. .' 
Kdw.: lUJkuinar Ckrll. state Imm area of! 
82'i nq. miles and population of about 99'tl9(). 
A«^»:Morvi,Kathiaw.ir. | 

/ilSlinwBJ). Lewis James, C.B.D. 

SouUiem Division, Bombay . 

f^»i|»ideucy. ft, 1 August. 1871. EAub,: 
CX)11. and BembroKe Coll.. 


Joined I.C.a. A«t. Collr., 1802; MknaBeitf ' 
Sind EiKnimbemd instates, 1890; Collr. <A 
i^rkhaim, lfP93: Spl. Collr., Bombay^ 
11MI5; Collr., Sholapur. 1907; Satara,1011; 
T*(X>na, lOlo ; AJimedabad, 1919. Aeftfio^uma .* 
Pamphlet on the Relations between Debtor 

^ and Creditor in Sind. Atiftfress; Belgaom. 

MDDDlMAXf Ai.exandbu Philups ; O.I.B. ; 
t(> 0o\‘t. ot India, Leg. Dtrpt., since 
191:7; Addl. M' ln., Imp. Leg. ■Council, 
ft. 1 1 Feb. I87j. Miuc. : \ilqmboriK' 
Sc,h. Ent. I.C.S., 1897; served fti Behar 
in viurioi’ts caimeit ies. Dy. See., Govt, of 
Xiidiu, J.( if. Dept. , 1019-la. 

MITHIOIJCAR. Hon. IIaO BAHADUR BAN«- 
iN.vrii .\AR.SINII, C.L.K., B.A., LL.B. ; Pres., 
Ind. Xul. CoimriMss. 1912; Advocate, Central 
Provinei'S ivAd Bi rnr; Pre«., Ainraotl City 
MuiiiciiMlity; ft. 19 May 1857. Edtie.: 
Dliiiiia lligli Sell.; Kliililnstoiie Coll., Bombay 
(Fellow)- 'I'res., Xnd. Industrial Coiifce. 
I9()8 ; Delegate of Ind. Nat. Congress to 
England, 1899; 3Iem.,liDp. Council, 1'010-12 ; 
Me in., c. P. Council, since 1014. Address: 
Anirooti. „ 

MCL.II, VaSAN,II TUIKAAI.1I, ItAO SAinii, Sui, 
KT.. .1.9. ; Hon. MagiKtrate; Mem. Bombay 
Colton i:.\chango : ft. 8'July 180G. Address: 
Miilulrui Hill, ilomluiy. 

MCliLICK, Hon. -Mu. Bibawa Ku- 

MAU; .ludge, Patna High (Tonrt, since 1916; 
Edue : I'niv. Col. Sell.; King’s Coil., Onm- » 
bridge. Ent. J.(’.S., 1KK7 ; Actg. Judge, 
Crvicutta High Court. 1913; Puisne Judj^, 
19ir». J/2dre<c9 * Dinkiirore. 

MCMTAZUD DOWLAH MUHAMMAD 
FAl'JAZ ALl KHAN, NAWAB OP PAHASO , 
K.C.V.O.; Minister, Jiiipur State, ftfftft Nov. 
1851 ; late uienilror of ^preme and Provincial 
Legislative. Councils. Address : Nawab’s , 
House, Jaipur. 

3irBSHEl>A BAD, N.AWAlt BAHADUR OK, 
K.C.8.I., K.C.V.O.. The Hon. IWilsUam-ul- 
Mulk, Rai.s>ud-Do\vla, Amir-iil-Omrah, Nawab . 
Asef Kudr Syud Masef All Hetirza^ Khan. ' 
Bahadur, MaJiabut Jung; premier noUe of 
Ik'irgiil, Behar ann Orissa; 38th in descent -: 
from the Prophet of .Arabia ; ft. ? Jon. 1875 ; .i 
in, 1898, Nawab Sultan Duliu X'ugfoor Johan 'i' 
Vcguni SahelNi. Etbic,: in India, under - 
private tutors imd in England, at Sherboutne, 
Kugby, and Oxford; 1ms six times been.; 
^leiu. of Bengal Leg. Council ; was selected ‘ 
to repre.^eiit Bofigal at King’s Oqronatfcm 
in loiKdou ; is rtipiited for efitefont maaatf^ 
geineiif of ills est.ibs and public chorltkn^-^ 
Atldretis : The Paluee, JliirshidabAd. 

MCRTIllE, David J.vmes, I.S.O.; Dy. Dir.p As 

’ Gen., Post OlHcte , '^Ince 1917 ; ft. 18 Dec. 1864^; ? 
Edttc, : Dovetifti XTot. Coll., Madrks. Knt* ./ 
Govt. El«>r%'ice in Post Office, 1884; X^Tea. 
]*ostmaster. Bombay, 1913-lG, jUAIfwm;;'* 
G.P.O., Siinl.-^ 

mt;rzbax, mpncbebjer cowasjsb* Uxss 
Bahadur, C.IJ3.; ft. 7 July 1882. Muc,; 
Kphiustone Xnst., Bomto; 43^ 

Poona Sell, of BngineeTh& ^ 

. tlngms'heaacn1ce4n 
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Bomti&y City, till 190:j ; President oi Bombay ! 
Oorpomtioii, 1890; Sheriff of Bombay, i 
J4ar«8s: Gulestau, Mnrzbai Hoao, Bombay. 
MlTSPBATT-WJLLIA^ilS, Lt.-Col. Charles j 
AvatSTUS, C.T.E.. K.G.A. ; Cli. luup. of ; 
KsploAhvs >|ith Govt, oi' India since 180H: ' 
b. 13 1801. But. Army, 1881 ; Lii-nt.- • 

Cd, IWH). Address: Esi)lo-.ives Oflico, Cal-*l 
cutta or Simla. ■ ^ * 

ACTSOBiB, ir.TT. Maharaja of. Ski Kki*«(Tnaraja ■ 
WADIYAR BAHAPI'K, (i.C.S.I. ; h. 4 .llltif 1884 ; 

A, futlM'r, 1895. Invested M'iBi lull iiiliiiK | 
rxm'crs by Lonl Curzon. at Mysore, 1902 ; ; 
present fit IVlhi Durbar, liion. Ai* :» of State ' 
is 29,444 sijnare miles, and Iiav iiO]ailatinti , 
of nearly 0,000,090. Addrvfis : 'Hie l»alnee, ' 
Butigaioiv, Mysore: iVrii IJill, Ooliieamiiml. 

^nrsOBD, Yua'ARaja ok. Sir Ski K\,mii:\va* 
?*ARARIMlI.\RA.rA WaOIVAH RAirAJiTi:. IM' l.h. 
K.C.T.B.; Kvtraordlniiry Mein. i>l Coiiiii'U in 
My!<Ori' : h. r» .lime ISKS : y. k. ol late Mahaiaja 
Sri Chniiiarajendra Wii(li>ar ilahadiir. 'I'aK. '• 
keen interest, in M’ellare ol people ami in all 
matteTS of education, henItJi, and iiidiisti\. ■ 

: Mysore. : 

NAB11A. Maharaja Ski BifuBaman Si.\<:ii.ii ' 
Malayknoha, llAiiAoru or. F.B.iiS ; ; 
M.11.A.S. ; ft. 1 4 March 1 8s:J : 1911. /.V/i/r. ; . 

privately. Travellm Rood deal in linliu 
and abmad ; Mem., Vitjeroy’s Cnmieil liMK;-0« ; ; 

. Pivs. of Jiid. Nat. So*', (’ome*'.. J9oo: ’ 

atti'tided Coronal iuii ot Kin^. ae<'oiu|).'\ii- • 
led by Maharani, 1911 : made )i:ind<onie • 
contributions iowjwls various War FnmU 
and Loans including eiit. oi fnll.v-e(iiii]>jN d • 
Hospital Shin for Mesopotamia. AddrcKs: . 
Kabila. Xhinjub. | 

KAOOl) Kaja Jaiiuhihd Singh, BiJA ok ; ' 
ft. ^^ec. 1855; ij'. JS74 ; dynasty lias rnl*'d ; 
at K^od for over nine centiirii's ; State lias , 
area of 501 sqnarc%iiles, and iKipiilalion oi ' 
84,097; Hnlntc 9 guns. Address: Nagod, Itagli- ! 
lekhaiid. 

NACBUB, Blshop of. siine I9(i:i, Right Bev. ; 

' E\TiB Chattbbtos, D.D., F.B.G.S.; ft, 22 
3u^ 1863 : Educ, : Jiaileybury ; Dublin I'iiiv.: ■ 
ordained 1887. Address: Bi'^hop's ITou-^e. . 
Kagpur. • • 

KAGPU&, B- C. Bishof of ; m. Copiiel. 

KAIDU, Sarojini ; rdlow of Boy. i='oc^ oi ' 
^ Lit. in 1914 ; ft. Hyderabad, Di ceun. : ' 
Ib^rabad ; King's Coll., lAiiidon ; Girton ; 
Odll., Cambridge. PnblKln.d three volumes ' 

' dF poetry in English, w-tipi have been trails- | 
y ' lated Into all Indian vernacuLiix. and some ’ 
jH'lntio otlier Eurojican Jaiiguagi>s; t#so iNTn 
^ aet to music ; lectures and addn'sses on ques- ' 

, tiOQR of eocial. religious, and educational and > 

' ntttfonal progiess; ajiecially connected with ; 

Women's Movement In India, and welfare of ! 

' , Indian students. Address : ilydcralaid, ' 

^ ■; 'IlcceaD. , 

9se Sankarau Nair. 

' KAHtAlC CHAKD, Mariieri^Dowla, Kai j 
lUziAOirfi, GJ9J., O.I.E., Siidar and Jagltdar I 
Of Indore State ; ft. 1860 ; JSdue. : Delhi and ! 
Intae. liQateti r, Indore State. 1895-1913 { 
/. t«!m|tforten Ihumtbs); : Santo^h- 1 

I,, JS1^0«e;J{9^Dasea,Dclhi. [ 
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KANJUNDAYYA, H. VEtrvNUHH, C.I.E. ; 
ft. 13 Oct. 1860; Kdm.: Wi'sleyaii Mission 
Sell. .Mysore ; Christian Coll., 3ladraA ; Madias 
Cniv. (Fellow, 1890). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. 1885; .fudge. Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; M*‘in. of Council and Cli. .Inclge of Chief 
(.'oiirl ; r«‘tire(l 1916 ; Vlci-Chimcellor, Mysore 
L'liiv. Address: Miillesvaaraiu, Bangalore. 

NABAIKA BAIT. Kaile IMWan BAHADUR ; 
Fm'ii. II, C. Vakil, Madras, ft. JS62; 
Kditt.: '!ovl. Coll.. M.aimalore : Po'sldeney 
Coll., Madra.^. Kiit. Bar, J88.5, Prof, oi 
Madras luiw Coll., 1 H91 -1 , and for a time 
its PrmeP'Hl. Address: CoJi*'iiiinV (jurdens, 
Yeis-ry. 

.\AUT\1 VV, Sn: Biiicaji. Kt., Cldef 

IliysieiiMi. P:ir-i l.yiiig-jn tbiHpital; Vlce- 
Pii^ideiit. CoMeife nt J'hysiehuis ;ind Surgeons; 
ft. .ViiiKni 1 . 3 .s*p. 1.S4H: /iV/i/r. ; Grant M. C.; 
J‘:ipliiii..ifiiii' Coll. : Fellow ol BotnlKiy Cniv, 
l8Si; .l.p. : ii syndii* in Mi dieiiie, 1891; 
a De.iii in F.iciilly of Meilieine, 1001-02; 
nielli. UiHiiliav l.< g. Coniieil. I1N)0; nem. 
ol PriiMiieial Advi'.ory CmnmKtee, 1910. 
Addri’^y : Bom liny. 

.VABSI VC Villi, II. tl. SKI lliziR JUJA SIR 
.AiMi N SiM.iui SAiiin luiiAiinioi', K.c.l.F. ; 
ft. JO .l.iM. tSS7; belongs to Paramar or 
J'onnai l.i.m hol .Vgiiikal Bujinits ; S. 1897. 
Udiu . : \r.i\o (^olL; Imp. Cadet (X>rps. Investi'd > 
11M)9: Sl.n* is 734 S((. miles in extent. and 
has populiilioM ol 1 09, 8, VI : salute ol II guns. 
y/e*V; s. siiii .Maharaja Kumar Sliri Vikraiii 
Piimh JUlKidiir. ft. 21 Sept. liK>9. AtUrcss : 
Nar-ingimili. 

N.ATABA.I.VN. Kamaksiii, B.A, (Miulras 
I iiiv**rsily) ls89. IWitor, 7’/te Indian Social 
Jh fortner, Boiiiliay; ft. 24 Sept. 1868. Kdwe. : 
St.Pet*T’h JI.S.. Tanjorc ; 8re». Coll., Madras; 
Govt, Coll., Kinnbukonaai ; ami Jaw Coll. 
.Madras. Heiidina^Ter. 9Vr.vau Ii. S. Trtplloane, 
.Madras; A‘-»t. J'klitor, tin* Hindu. Madiun ; 
Fellow Ol Bombay Thiiv. and Mera.^of 
Syndieate (19IS); Mem., Bamlra Muniej- 
IKility ; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Ckmfce., 
KunirNd, 1911; and Pns., Bombay PTov. 
Hoe. Confre, Bijainir, 1918. Publieahatut : 
Pn*sideiitial »ddres.seB at above confer- 
ences: im port Ol Ci‘tis(m of Ifyderatmd 
(Dicenn) 1911. Address: The Ivdinn Social 
Re/onnrr f)tfiee. Fort, Bombay, and Tata’s. 
Bungalow. Khar Road, Baridra, Bombay. 

XATIfUBIIAI, TkIRHOVANTJ.AR MaVQALUAS, 
.'.P.; Hon. .M:i« 2. ;ind Fellow of Cniv., Bombay; 
SlU'tii or head ot Kayml Banya cominniiity ; 
r. signed pre-Mentship after teinire. thereof 
tor 2,5 year«, 1912. /*. 28 Oct. 1856. JSdvc.: 

St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
yciirs an elected Mi-iii. of Bomliay Miin. 
Corpii ; has la-en Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts ot Bench Magistrate 
ill Boinl-ay. Address: Sir Mangaldas Housc^ 
Lamingtori Hoad, Bombay. 

KAWANAGAii, H. H. Maharaja Jam 
OK, KuHaR SlIRl RANJITSINIUI, 

Hon. Major in army; ft. SarodarJHjHHiL i 
1672; kdm.: Bajkumar Coll., 

Trinity Coll., Ounbridge. First appesMOHP' 
for Sussex C, C. C., 1896 ; head 
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averages same year ; head of Sussex averages, 

189o*1002 ; champ'on batsman lor all England 
in 1896 and 1900, ^coring 2780 runs- with an 
average of B9*9l ; went with Stoddart » All 
England XI. to Australia, 1897*98; servtd 
Ei^pean War, 1914-15; lent his hou^e at 
Staines as ho pilal for woundtd soldiers, 
daring Enropt an War. AMrm: Nawanagar,^ 

Kailiiawar ; ThorncoU', Staines. i 

NEPAL, Maharaja Sir Chakdra shi:m Sherb j 
Jung Bahadur eana, G.C.B., G.u.s.i-,i 
G.C.V.O.,D.C.L.,vOxon,1908); iMt.G.S.. How. 

Lleut.-Geii. in Britii-h Army; Hon. Coloiulof . 

4th Gurklia Killes * Thong-lin-piiuura-kokang | 
wang-syan (Chliusic 1902) ; Prinn* Minist< r < 

and jllar.' hal ot Ntiial ; b. 8 J aly 1 SOU. Edw. : , 

Burbar D. S., Kathmimdu- ' OLDHAM, 

us a Colonel: Comniandt r-in-Ch let, 1901 , 

Maharaja. Prime Mini"!!]*, and ift'arshal . 

1901 ; during European War, 19M, presented ; 

:il macliine guns, first gift ol munitions, lo ' 
the King, and placed whole of militar.s 
resources ol State at KiiigV disf^Oi- al . Address; 
ffinglm Durbar, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

XETHEIISOLE, SiR MiciiAEli, Kt., C.R.l. ; 

Insp .-G* n. ol irrigation, 1912-17; ndired 1917; * 

CU. Hydraulic E gineer to Andhra Valley . 

Power supply Co., Lt»I., al-o Co nsulting { 

Hydraulic K gineer to Me srs. Tata, Sous, , 

Ltd., Bombay; ft. 24 Apr. 1859; Kdm,:> 

Sutton Vah n<<- ; II.I.E. foil.; Knt. P. \V. D., , 

1880; K»(:. Eng.. 1802; lent to Kashmir: 
gt-ate, 1893-1900; CSli. En«. and Sec. to Govt., i 
U. P.. 1900-11. Addrcitit : Bombay. | 

NBWBOULD, Hon, Mu. Baiungton Bennett ; i 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1910; ft. 7 Marcli 1807. Edue.: Ik'dford 
Sell.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Ent, I.O.S., | 

. 1885. Address: 10. ilaringtoii Mansions,; 

Calcutta. j 

NIHAL aiNGH,tav. Cxsoji Solo^ion, B.A.; . 
EvongeUstlc Mis-sicgiary; ft. 15 Feb. 1852; 

Educ. ; Covt. H. Ukhiinpin ; Canning; 

Gull., Lucknow, ordained 1891: Hon. Cimon | 

Ifi All Sidnls* Catlwdral, Allahalwid, 1990. . 

Address: 2, Pioneer Hoad, All.'ihaluur. j 
NOLAN. James Josvfh ; jaiimalist ; Eilltor of • 

191 5; ft. Liinrriek, ' 


Jtanffwm »incr 

May 1809. Educ. : Cresemt (’oil., Liineriek ; ; 


London. A^s^. IMitor, J/rtirtb 


King’s Coll , . 

and ffomr, 1897 ; Editor, 1‘JOts- 12 ; late Ulitor j 
of TAe Citizen : Editorial f tail, JU.n'k and ' 
Whilst 1993-12; A-st. Editor of Canida. 
1012-14. Address: The Itanffooii Tinws, 
ItangooD. 

NOIIMIND, Alexander Horert, M.A., B.Sc,; 
Prof, of Chouiistry. Wilson Co'l.. Bombay, 
ft. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880; Erfw. : Koyal 
H. 8. and Unlv., Edlnbuip:li. Address: 
WlboU College , Bombay. 

NCNDy, Sir Manindra Ch.andrv. K.C.I.L.; 
ex- Add. Mem. of Imp. Couiieil. Address: 
Calcutta. 

CS^OBAIDDLLA KHAN, Nawabzada _Hafiz 


to M ccB ; takes keen interest hi cdui^tioa ; 
is Tru tce ot M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh ; Adirw; 
Jahan Numa Palace, Bhopal. 

O’DWyEK, Sir MiOHAEt FraNOB, 0.CXE.» 
K.C.S.I., LC.S:, C.S.I., 

Punjab, 1918-19; ft. 28 A#. 1804. . 

St. Stanislaus Coll., Tullamore; Balllol Coll., 
Oxford, k-nt. I.C.S.,1885; Agent to Gov.. 
a.jn. in C. I., 1910-12; Knight of Grace, Orter 
of dc. John of Jerusalem, 1910. 

OLDFIELD, Hon. Justice Franihs Du Ite* 
Puisne Judgi . Madras H. C., slip 3B13 ; 
ft. 30 Juoe 1869 ; Edue.: IMarllJorough ; Trinity 
Con..Cambridg( ; Fellow, Madriu- ■linlv.,m6., 
Ent. J.C.S., 1890. Address: Antlond Gat^, 
ALidras. 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot 
William, K.-i-H. (1st Cl.), C.S.I., LC.S. ; 
Comr., Patna Divu.and Mi m.of Log. Council 
Bihar and Oris* a. ft. 1 5 S pt. 1869. 

(lalway. Gram. Sch. by private tutors Balliol 
Coll., 0.xlbrd. Parsed into the I.C.S., In 18M ; 
Commb. ol ExcUc, Commr ol a Divf“*“" 
and Offlg. Mem. of Boam of Bov. ; 
olBengalUg. Council, 1907 to 1912 
Prov. Lrfg.' Council, Bihar and 
1912-19. Puhltcalions : A Manual og 
culture for Ik iigal. Ad^ss: Comn 
llou c, Bankipur. 

OBCHHA. n. H. SaRAMAD-1-EAJAHA-I-BUNDEL. 

KiiAND, Maharaja Mahindra Sawai, Sir 
Pratap Singh Bahvdur, G.C.I.E., K.CJ.E., 
G.C.8.I, ; ft. 1854 ; S. brother 1874. Ftate 
lum area of 2080 sq, miles and population 
ol over 300,000. Address: Tikamgaih, 
BundeJkhand. 

OKMOND, Hon. Justice E. W.; Judge, 
Cliie/ Court, Lower Burma, since 1907 ; 
ft. 13 Feb. 1803. Ednc. : Dover CollifTJpplng- 
ham ; New Ctoll., 0x1 qrd. B.A. 1885; called 
1,0 Bar, Inner Temple? 1887 ; joined Calcutta 
Bar, 1889; Ch. .lunge, Calri^ Court of 
Huiall C-amses, 1904. Address :J0hXkgomi, 

OHB, James peter, C.S.I.; Ewe.: St. John's 
Coll. Hurstplerpoiut ; Caiufc Coll., Cambridge. 
Knt. LC.S , I88ti; Chairman. City of Bombay 
Improvement Triibt. Address : Bombay. 

PALANPril, H. h9diwan Sir Suere MAho* 
MKD Khan. Lohani Zubd.\t-ul-Mulk- 
Nawab of, G,pa.E., K.C.T.E. ; ft. 1852; S. 
Ictlier 1877. mn dltary title of Nawab and 
pi-rbonal two additional guns, 1910. State 
ha^ area of 1,750 miles and population Of 
over 200,000. Address : Palanpur. 

PALMER, Rt. Rev: E. j. ; see Bombay, Blshoip 
ol- c 

PALMER, TEN. JOSEPH JOHN BEAUCHAMP, 
M.A.; Archdiacon of Kottayam, since 1907; 
Prineinal, Cambridge Nicholson Instlt^fra, 

^ Kottayam; ft. 10 Feb. 18C«. Edne: WDs 
G. S. wivately; St. .John's OoH.. Camb. 30s- 
slon8ryC.M.S., 1891; C.NX, Kottayam; 
Surrogate, 1908. Address : Kottayam. 



fTwivstc tutors ; A.D.C. to VlC'-roy, 1906 ; 
bmi^sslon as Captain in H. 3l.*s Army* 
1||8 ^accompanied me Begum on pilgrliiui|^ 


Bto^ajar/ftetTlms aFea sA 2,492 a^^^les, 
rad^wMon of about 200,000. Mdrm: 

FamuLBimdelkliaiid,. 
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1895-07; M.P. (L.) Forfarshiiv, 1807-1909; 
Sec. for Scotland, 1905-12. IJnr : s. Hon. 
Henry John Sinclair, ft. 0 June 1 007. Addr^Sif: 
Govt. Houoc, Madras. Clvbs : lirook’s, Army 
and Navy. 


PEHIXI, RT. Jti’A'. P.\rT.. S.J., T).D.; Bishop of 


f 


PABAHJPYE* Raghunath Pcrubhottak 
P rfn. and Prof, of Math., Fcnpi son Coll., 

Pcxma. since 1902; ft. Munl^ 16 Feb. 1870; 

Rd»e.: ^larotba H. 8., Bombay; Fcrgn eon 
GoU., Poona; St. John’s Coll., Cambridfre 
(Fi 11.) ; ParlB and Ck>ttin(rr n ; First in all 

tfniv, exam, m India; went to England as , _ . . 

Govt, of India scholar ; bracketed Senior '■» MangiUore, since IJIO , ft. Brandola, Italjr, 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899 ^hai taktnl ^ Jan. 1867. hdift\: various College of Soeu ty 
prominent part in all ociiil, political, fcid ; «»» Jesus in _Aii tria, Pmgland, and Hdgiuiu. 

creational movements in BomlKiy^ Pn*s. i . ‘tS* **!^* ? .T(*bu.s, 188-< ; Rector and 

Vioci-Ghanci llor of new Indian Womens 

Unlv. Bombay Lg Council, 1915-10: . AdfbreM . 

Addri^: Fergu son College, Pooiis^. I hops House, Mangalore. 

PARTAB BAHADUR PIXG, r..viA, Taluodar . PETIT, Sir rmsH\w MANOCK.m’, 2iid Earonet; 
av Kila PAKTAnGARii C.l.^.. Hon. Masis-* *• Irampo Dinshav letit^ 2nd 

son of 1st Baroiii t; ft. 7lh .Inue. 1873; ft. 


OF KiLA PAKTAnoAiiii C.l.^., Hoii. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mein, ot U. P. l^eg. Council ;i 
ft. 1866. Addreiss: Kila PartAbgarh. Oudli. 

PARTABGARH, H. H. Sm P.UJMi NA'ni Sixen 
Bahadiu, Maharawat O' ; K.CM.E., ft. . 

1867 ; S. 1890. State has area ol S8C s*:. ‘ 
miles and popuhation oi 02,704, ; enilute oi 15 . 

Zani. Address : Fartabgurli, llajputjpa. 

PARTAB SIXGH, Sift; see Jodhpur, 

of. • 

PATIALA, II. H. Sir Biin iNiiRA SiN-ni. I 
Maharaja op;(;.e.J.K.; F.K.G.S., F.K.Z.S.,! 

M.RJ1.S., M.lt.S.A.5ft. Oct. ItSOl; S, lather i 
(Sir Itajindra Siiigh Baluulnr, G.C.S.l.). i 
1000. Edue. : Aitchi^on Coll., l.ahore. ! 

Patiala Ih premier State, of Panjnb. is 5112 1 PETHIE, David, C.I.15. ; ft. 1879. Kdur.: 
8U. mil.’S in extent, and has population ol | Abenl'rii I niv. ; Ent. liid. Police 1900; 
’ 1,500,002. Chief receiving salute of 17 gun'^.' A'St. J)lr.,(M.D., Simla, 1011-12; 8ix*c. duty 
: Patiala. wlUi Home Dexit., tinec 1915. Address: 

PATTANl, Sir Prauhasiiankar Daij'atuam, | Bombay. 


his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Maiiockjee, 
under special r maindcr, 1901, and ehaiiged 
his iftiniu from Jeej ebhoy Frarnji Petit to 
Dinshaw jranockjix' Petit ; Merchant 
and Cotton Mill Owner ; J.P. for Bombay; 
a Delegate of ]*ar.’4ec Cli. Matrimonial 
Court Ol Bom ha v; Pres, of A’-sociatioii for 
Anil lioraliou of Poor Zoroa^itriaus in Persia, 
the Petit Charity Funds, Petit institute, and 
Pardee Orpliauage, .and Ciiairman and M(m- 
lier Ol M.inagtug Committ> i s of the principal 
Par ee ebaritahh* Institut.ions in Bombay; 
M. 1891. Dhibai, d. of Sir JaiiiiCtjee Jejee- 
bhoy, :!f(l Bari . and lias B-siie. Address: 
Pi til Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


K.C.RZ.. C.L.E.; Mom. of Evec. Council ol 
Gov. Ol Bombay, 1912-17 ; of Council oLIiidia. 


1917-l||ft ft. 18ii2. Edtic. : Morx'i ; RsqUoti* 
Boml^. 


Address : Anautwodi, Bhavnagar, ! 


FEARS, BtrtjaRT Eputtnd, C.I.E., I.C.S.; 
Pol. Ag. Khyber, N.-IV, F, Piov., 1912-18 ; 
Vico.-Prosldent, Prov, Reeruitine Board 


PIJAYRK. L'r.-CrEN. SIR Arthur, K.C.B., 
C.B.; Div. Commdr. (Sj eunderabad), India, 
since. 11)11; ft. 2.1 Feb. J8>(;; s. of Gen. Sir 
Robert Pliayre, G.C.B. ; Ediic, : Cheltenham 
Coll.; Jesu." Coll., CambridiU*. Ent. Army, 
1878 ; Ind. 18t^ ; Col.. 1U04 : A.D.G. 

to Gov. of Bombny, I885'!)ri ; A.A.G. India, 
1901 ; -' rved Aighaii War, 1878-80; Chf 


and Ch. Recruiting Odiccr, H W.F.P., since f iPOb ; S AlrJcn. 1902 ; com inanded Mee^- 
19 8. ft. 187.5. Edue.: Edinburgh Cniv.;' Cav. ^rig., 1901-07; SlalKot Brig., 1908-1 1- 
Trtidty UMI, Cambridge, Ent. I.C.S. 1898.. Address: Ootacuniund. 

* PIGGOTT. Hon, Mr. .10*411013 1 'huouorr Caro. 


Address: Pbshawar. 


PEASE, COLONBt Hesut Thomas, C.I.E.' . 
V.D., A.V.S. ; Hon. A.I».C to C.-in-C. India ; ; 
Priu., Vet. Coll., Punjab, inco 1012 ; Commdt,- 
Punjab L. H. ft. 20 July 1862. Editc. : St. 
Edmund’s Coll. Old Hall Green, Ware. 


I.t'.S. : Piii'iiR Judge, Allah.ahad, Kinci' 
1911; ft. I’adiia, 26 Oet. 1867. JSdue. : 
Kiiig-^vood Sch. Bath ; Chri^t Church, Oxford. 
But. I.C.S., Jud. Gomuibr. ot Oudli, 1911 ; 
Address : High Court, Alluiiabud. 


' P4«0'IT. aoi.BRT JJDWARB PUSWER. 


TOV, C.I.E., V.D., M.I.E.E. ; Ch. Et c. Eng., 
B, B. & C. I. Hy. -iiicc 1908 ; lA.-Col. Commdg. 
B. B. iV. C. I. J?v. Bn.,T.D.F., ft. 0 Oct. 1860 ; 
Edun, : Trent Coll., Nottingham. Hon. A.D.C. 
to C.-in-C. in India; Address: Bombay. 


PERTAB SINGH, Sm ; see Jodhpur, Rj|;cnt ol. 

FENTLANO, of Lyth, Caitliness. Is * Baron, i 
JOHK Sinclair, G.GJ.E. ; Governor of Madras. . 

1912-19 : ft. 1800 ; e, s, of late Captain 
George Sinclair, and g. s. of late Sir JohnftPILKINGTON. Harry SEY.Mortt Hoyuc, C.I.E., 

Sinclair, Bt., Dunbeath ; »i. 1004, Lady I M.V.O. ; Po^tma-ter-General, Nagpur ; ft. 

— . . 

Dir.-Gen., 1909-16; -ervod with F. P. O. iii^ 
C9iina Exp., 1900-02 ; took cliarge of rostal 
arrang"Tnents during vi.sits to India of Prince 
and PrindKss ol Wales, 1905-06; Ameer of 
Afgtuini 'tan, 1006-07; and King Gojem dadu 
(^ern .Mary, 1911-1012; Dir., Po.stal SertlDdi- 
with ludian Forces in France, 1014. ^ 

* Nagpur. 


M^joric Gordon, 0 . d, of 7tlt Earl of Aberdi eu; 
one 8. one d. Bduc, : Edlnbd^h Acad. ; 
Wedlngtoii ; Sandhur-'t. Ent. Army, 1879 ; 
served In Soudan Expedition? 1885 (medal 
and clasp) ; retired as Captain, 1887 ; A.D.C. to 
Loid-Uent. of Ireland (Aberdeen), 1886; 
QOtttested (G.L.) Ayr Burghs, 1886; L.C.C. 
1889-92; Ja.F. lor Dumbartonshiro, 1898-95, 
See* tft Gov. Gen. of Canada (Aberdeen), 
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PLOWDEN, Cecil Ward Chioheley, C.T.B.; 
lnHp.-Gcii. of Polinp, Bengal ; ft. 18 Oct. 1864 ; 
Joined Bengal Folico, 1884. JddffiSM; 
Calcutta. 

PO SA, Maunu, l.S.O. : ft. Toiiiigoo, 1J5 May 
1862, Ediir. : St. Faul’s ll.C.M. Sch., Toiin- 
goo. Senior Member, Burma Prov. Jud. Ser. ' 
since 1911 ; Interpreter lo Frin«;e. of >Vnli*s, 
during visit to Bunnn, .luii. ItHMi. Adiire.Hn: 
Bangooii. 

POWELL, A., B.A., M.i;., ; Frof. of j 

Med. Jurispiiideiice and Biology : lion. Capt. 
in Army. Served with LitiiiMli-ii's iLoi*>e I 
in S. Africa. | 

PAATT, Epwaki) Mili.\i:ii : Judge. Ifigli I'ourt. | 
Bombay, 1918; ft. Aiigii,.| isu."*; IUm\: \ 
Bulwicli Coll. ainl I iiiv- Coll., riOndon, 
Appointed I. C‘. S., Oist. and S.-ss. 1 

«ludge, 1807; beg. Ileiii., I90."i; Jiid. i 
Commsr. ot Sind, l!M(i; .Lft/o‘ss : lligli ’ 
Court, Bombay. 

PBATT, FEEIiKttit’R, ICS.; Cuniniissioiier, i 
Northern Divibiou, Bombay l*re.sideiiey. . 
ft. 4 Dec. 18611. Diilwieli Coll.; i 

Hertford Coll., Oxford. AMrenss : I'haliabagli. | 
Ahmedabad. 

PAAS.\D, Ganesu, (Cantab.), .M.A., 

D.Sc. ; Sir Bashbebarv Clio<e, l*iol. of Api>. . 
3Iath. at Calcutta Iniversilv; ft, LV !Nov. ' 
1876. Etiw. : ILillia ; Allababod ; (Cambridge. • 
Gottingen. .Member ut Court, iliiKlu t'niv., | 
1916. AiUtreis : 92, I’piK’r CJrenlai itoud. J 
Calcutta. { 

PAATAB SIXGJl, Siu ; «is*! JiMlbpur. Ai gent ol, | 

PAICE, A^ENEliAliliE Cyuit., M.A.; Arcbdt‘»M’on j 
of Nagpur, since, I Old. iiduc.: King Ldwards* ■ 

: Sell., Biriiiliigliam ; Woo'seter Coll., Oxford. [ 
Priest, 1891 ; Senior Cba plain, 1010, Address: \ 

'' Jubbulpore. • j 

PIJDLKOTA, H. H. B/ja Maut.vnp Bhairaxm 1 

TONDIMAE BAUAOUK, ilXJA (><', <LC.l.l!)., 
(^1875; .S’, arnndtatber, 1886. State has 
dRa of 1880 sq. miles, and populatiofl ot 
880,582, and lias been ruled by ToiRliniau 
dynasty from time iinniemorial. Salute, 

1 11 guns. Address : Pudiikoln. 

PUDUftLIEE, Noavkojee, 1st Class Sardar ot 
Dccciui, Bombay; C.i.E. ; ft. 1841; JidtK,; 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Ix'g. Council; Promotes 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Coiiipanie.s. Add.‘ess : Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

PUASHO'IUMDAS Tuak irjip.vs, O.B.E.; Addl- 
Mem. Leg. Council (1916); Cotton Mui' 
chant; ft. 80 May 1879; Edn*’.: ElphinBtonc 
CoU. Bombay, 'trustee of Port of Jloinbuy ; 
Chairman, Ind. Mi'ichaivts*’ Cliambi'T and , 

' Bureau; Ciiairman, Bombay Cotton Exch. 
ChRirman, Bombay Stock Exeh. Address .* 
Malabar' Castle, The Aldge, Bombay. 

•^■^MJAVES, Robert Eukktow, C.I.E. ; P. W. J). 
retired ; ft. 1859 ; Editr. : Thoiiiason Coll., 
Boorkee ; E.x. Eng., ISO'’* ; Supdt.,^ing. 1907 ; 
Oh. Bikg. and See. to Govt. Punjab, Irrigu- 
" tlott Branch, 1018*14; retired, 1014; since 
pnctlsing as Hydraulic Tilng. and Irrigation 

' ■ Expert. Address ; Lahore. 4 


QUlTiON, Bishop ok; see Benriger, At. Aev- 
A.M. 

AADHANPUR, A. H. MauomF-B JaIAITOHIN- 
KHAN Bavt. Bahadur, Nawab of; ft. 1 
April 1889; Pathaii, BabL Mahomedan. 
Editc.: Aajkumur Coll., AajkcK. S. brother, 
1910 ; State has area of 1160 sq. mileB, and 
]>opulation .of 65,567; bolutc 11 guns* Ade 
dis.ss: ILulhsinpur. 

AAOHAVA AAU, 0. PAETULU; Mtun. ot 
Miuluiis Leg. Council and Vakil ^ Madras 
Jligh Court; ft. 1862. Edue: Fresidenoy. 
Coll., MiAras. Address : Anandabag, Vepery, 

AAGin^NATHDAS RAF JiATlADlHl, DlWAH 
Bahajm'k Chauhe, C.S.t.; ft. Nov. 1840; 
EdfU‘.: 1 [limes Jl. S., Etnwah; Govt. 0611., 
Agra. EiiU'retl Native State Serviese In 
ilajputansi; was Mein, of Siattt Council, 
KotiUi ; Diwaii. Kotali State, since 1890. 
Athlreas : Kotnh. 


AAGnUXATII AAO DINKAA, AaO AaJA< 
1vl\shik-i-Khas Bahadur, Madar-uItMo- 
HAM, CM>F-;,Po1. Sec. to :\Lihaaja Soindia; 
is a mombi>r'of His liigliness' MajlisA-Kbas , 
rank.s as first chi'^s Sardar in Bombay; ft.. 
4 Aug. 1858 ; Edae. : jifjvately ; Priv. Sec. to 
late Muharajii, and was Add. Acct.-Gcnl. 
A ddrm* .* Gwalior. 

AAIlIMTOOb\, S(K iJUtAHlM, Kt., C.J.E.,; 
Mem. Kxee. Couneil, Bombay; was Mein, of 
liii]). Council; Mem., Bombay Li>g. Council; 
ft. May 1862.* Address ; Pedder Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


ra)itmti:ll.\ cruiuMuiroY Ebeauim, b.a.« 

(lootip. .Men;hant and Mill-owner: ft. 27.,- 
Mi#.y J«ST ; A’rfttc. : Elpiiinsionc CoIl.,4h>mbay. 
Pr**?. of Bombay Mini. Corpti. (1018-19). ' 
Adiiress: 137, I'^planadc Road ; ** Bcivedero** - 
Waitieii Road, Bombay. 

AA.IAG()PALA ClIARIYER, FERUNGAVITR, M.A./ 
B.Iv., C.J.E. ; Sec. to Govt., Alodras.ainco 1914. 
Ediu\: Ahidras Univ. Ent. I.G.8., 1888; 
Diwaii to Raja of Cochin, 1896-1002 ; l>lwan^ 
ol Travancore. lf^7-ll. Address: Madras. 

RAJARATTTNA Mi7J).u.iyar, PAK.AK, CA.E.; ^ 
Diwan Bahadur; served in Salt Dcro. atneo^ 
1^; lnsp.-Gen., Registration, 1896; Mem..,, 
of Madras Council, 1896-1002. Address: 
Madras. 


A;V.lKOT, Thakur Saheb Lakhaji BOWAJl; , 
ft. 17 Dcm. 1885. Edue.: Rajkoinar CoU, 
Rujko(.. State has area of 282 sq. inii^, and ^ 
jiopiitation of 49,9:18; salute of 9 g0iit&>' 
Address : Rajkot. 


^AA^IPAL, Aaja; see KuUehr. 


RAMPUR, . COL. H. H. ALUAU, FA3lkitN]>-> 
DILP1Z1R-1>U)AULAT-1-1EGT.18H]A, MUEmUfr'v’ 
uu-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Aime-UK-Uv- <> 
AKA, Nawab Su Saybd MSohakmab .fiAkm 
ALf Khan Bahadur, MuoTAiP JuEOiO.'C.I.E,, . 
4LC.y.O. ; A.D.C., tO Klng-SmpSIr; ft. Si .C 
Aug. 1875 ; 8. 1889. WeU m 

. : Anbio, Persian, and Englliih ; StiW aiiaS 
oir802 sq.tnllcs and 
^ salute ol 18 guna. 
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UANGOON, BlflttOP OF, since 1910 ; Ut. HfV. Edw, : XU^wnli. Invested in Novomlier If^; 
BOUJasTOina Sieriutf Fyffe, DJl. ; Edut. : Ctonsidcrnblo services durins ihironean war. 


Clifton Coil. ; Enmmicl ColL Cam. ; Ordained, 
18M : S.F.O. SOssiemary, Mandalay, 1004-10 1 
Addfim : Blsbop’s Court, Bangoou. 

.llANJlTSlNEyfl ; see Nawanagar. 

BATTIGAX, Hon. Justick Siu U. A. B.;, 
Ch. Judge, Ch. Court, l*uujal); h. 11 Oct. 18G4 ; 

«. of late Sir William Bnttigati, K.C.,^r.P. 
Edue,: Harrow; BallioKM., Oxford.* Called 

' to Bar, Lincoln's Xmi, 1888; Ix'gal Item., 
Punjab Govt., 1900 ; Judge, Piinjub Ch. Court, 
1909. Addreitn: Lawrence ltoad,^LiiliOro. 

BAWUNSON, Hraii Georok ; Prlueii>al. 
Kamatak Coll., Dharwar ; h. 12 ATay 1880 ; 
Edfte.: Market, lioswortli Gram. Sell, 
and Ibnmaniiel Coll., Cambridge; 1^'ctiirer 
in English and OasHlcs, Itoyal Coll., Colombo, 
1902-07 ; Ent. T.E.S. .is Frob^sor of English 
IJteiature, Dccctin Coll., Poona, 1008 and 
1916; Act- Priu.. Gujarat, Coll.. Abinedabad, 
1014; Apptd, to Kamatak C(.41., Dharwar. . 
1917. PuUiettl-uMUt : ilaetrla ; The History ot a ; 
Forgotten Empire ; Indian Historical Sludii ^ : ’ 
Shlvaji the Maratlia ; InteiTonr-se belwi'rii [ 
India and the West. ; Dharwai. j 

BAY, MAHENDRi^NiTlf, C.T.K.. M.A., 

Vakil, Calcutta Higli Court ; erc-Mein., Bengali I 
Council ; b. Oct. 18(i2. Etiuf. : Fre'-ialem*y 
0^1., Calcutta. Mein, of Syndiciit«', (\ileutta 
Cniv., since 10H». Address : 8, KbaHiroo 

iload, Howrah, and 2, Lloloraiii Bole's Js1 ‘ 
Lpuc, Bhawoiiipur, Caleuttai. 

KAV, PROFnJiA CUANORA, (M.li., D.Sc. i 
(Bdin.) ; Ph. D. (Cal.) ; S-ii. Prof, oi Chemistry, I 
Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta ; Ba'iigal, 1801. | 
Edue,: Calcutta; Edinburgh I'liiv. Gradiiiilt'd I 
at Bdlnburgh,- P.Sc. ; Eon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unft^lOOS; Hon. D.Sc., Durham IJiilv., 1912. 
Doan of Fac. of SdP (biiv. of Calcutta 1915. 
Address: Colloge of Science, Calcutta. 


I/etr : Maharaj Kumar Prince Gulaiv-siiighjl . 
b. 12 MarcJi iOOo. Aditess: Itcwali. 

BICE, WAi;niR Francis, C.S.I., Ch. Sec., Burma, 
since 1007 ; Mem. of Lt.-Gov’s. Council, sincas 
1909 ; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council ; 
Edur. : Morrison’s Acad. Crieff ; Balliol Coll. 
Oxtonl. Ent. I.C.S., 181MI ; Sec. to Govt., 
1UU5. Address: •Secretariat., Bangoon. 

BlCUAiiDS, ilo\. c-iiinp Justice, Sir Henry 
Georce, Kt., M.A. ; Chief .Tusthse, 

Allaliabud since Tfli. iduc. : 'I’rinity Col.* 
Dublin. Call to Irish Iko. 1883: Vlce- 
Cliau. of Univ. ol AllahutKul. Address: 
Allaliubad. 

BIVMfGTOX, Ekv. ST.iNSPELl> ; Minslon 

Priest ill Diocesi* ot Bombay; Su]Klt. of 
.S.P.(L Missions in Cniiarese-srH'aking district 
of Bombay Dlo(‘ese ; ilon. Canon of St. 
'riiomas Catliedr:il, Bombay; b, Tx>ndoii, 
185:;. Jidm\: Kiigby; Ppit‘st, 1879. .^ld- 
dres.K: Hidgeri-Gadag, Dliarvvar District, 
Bombay. 

BOUEJ1T8, bT.-f (»]i. Sir J^uiis Bmi), Kt., 
C.i.L., M.B., M.S., J'Mt.C.S. ( Eng. ;) 1 .M.S., 
b. 24 .Ian, I8G1. Jidue. : Dollar; liaiisanue ; 
Aliddli M \ Ho<«p., JxuuloTi ; Durham Coll, of 
.Ifed. Ent. i.M.S., 1888. Surgeon to Lord 
Tl.anlintM> ’ Civil Surgeon, Simla W. Address: 
Simla. 

KOBEKTSO.N, SiK llKNJ.tMIN, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.’M.G., (J.S.I., C.I.E., Hon. LL.D. (Alnlcr- 
deeii) ; Ch. Commsr.. C. F., since 1912 ; 6. 
10 Oct. 1804. Ediie. : Private. Sch. ; Aberdeen 
1 iiiv. : Balliol Coll., Oxford. Passed into 
1. C.K. 1883; Ch. Sec. to Ch. Cominsr. C.P., 

, J 992-00: See. Govt, ot India, Oomnierce. 

I Dept., 1907 ; Temp. Men* of Imp. Council, 

I 1910; 8pl. dut.v in S. ^rka, 1914, ^vlth Com- 

I mission of Inquiry info Grievances of Indians 


BEADYMOHEY, Per JEiiANGiirER Cowasjke 
JkuANOHIEB; see Jehanghier. 

.BETO, Sir STANLEY, Et., K.B.E., LL.1). 
(OdadtfSOfW); Editor, The Times of Jndia, 
Bombay, since 1907; Mi Bristol, 1872; m. 
1901, Lillian , d. of .lolin Hiiniplirey oi Boiii- 
bay. ' Joined staff, Timss of U\d>Ot 1897 ; 
y Ito. CorreBTidt., Times of lavlia and I^ify 
ChronieUe through famine districts of India. 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Prineesa of Wales 
In. India, 1905-00; Amir’s visit to indb. 
^7i and Pbnian Gulf, VXi7 ; Jt. ITon. Si c., 

' -.Bombay Pres., King Jfldward and Loid 
Hwedinge Memorials; Lt.-Cul. MCkinmdg. i 
r: Bombay L. H. and Hon. A.D.C. to Viceroy; ' 
- .repmsented Western Eidia at Imp. Press 
, Obnfee., 1909. Address : Tlio Times of ludi^ 
Bombay. ^ 

BBIILWiIXtAM. Jaaies, C.S.I. ; Cg^msr., Surma 
' XAXky, Assam, and Mem., Imp; Leg. Coundl, 
h idimewW: 0.1871. Fd«c.: GJasgow II, s.; 

' 'IBiaiiiaDaol 0611., Cambridge ilEnt. 1 .C.S., 1891 . 

' Addf^ SHchar, Assam. 

' HlQHNRSS MAH.tRAJA VENKAT 

Sihoh« BahaDVB, G.C.S.I.; Hckk. 

X916; b. 23 Jujy I87iv 


wltiiiii Union. .Ir/c/ms: .Nagpur. ^ 

« m 

BOBHIITSON, J..\urfnck ; C.S.I. ; Pol. Sec., 
Bombay, 1913-18; Edue. : Glasgow Acad, 
and University; Ball. Coll., Oxford, Ent. 
J.C.3., 1892; Priv. See. to Gov. of Bombay, j 
1907-08 ; See. to flovt. of Bombay, 1908-11 : 
Adiu., Jiimigadh State, 1911-J9L3. Address: 
Bombay. 

BOUINSON, Sydney Mapdock; Puisne Judge, 
(Ti. Court of Lower Burma, since 1908; b. 

3 Dec. 1805. Fdrfc. : Hereford Cath. Scb.; 
Itriiseiiose Coil.. Oxford. Colled to Bar, 
Middle Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv. and Leg. 
Bern, to Punjab Govt. Address: 1. Leeds 
Boad. Bangoon. 

BOE, Francis Hegin.^ld, Judge, Patna High 
Court, 6. r> Aug. 1809 ; Edne, : Wlueliester ; 
KhW Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1888. Offlg. 
Judge, Calcutta H. C., 1015 and 191^ 
Address: Bankiijore. , 

BOGEBS# Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonaro, Kt.«< 
C.i.E., F.B.S., M.D., B.S. (London), FJa.C'B., 
F.K.C.S., 1. M. S. ; Prof, of Pathology, Mied, ^ 
I Coll. Calcutta; Pres. Asiatic Soc. of . 

; Hou.Meiii.ofCam.PbU.^.b. 1868. 
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Plsrmouih Coll.; Si. Mary's Hos., London; 
Ent. r. M. S., 1893 ; Milroy Lecturer, E. C. P.; 
1907. Pres., Ind. Science Congress, Pombay, 
1910. PuUirafion ^ ; NumcrouH Sciontllic. 
Papers in medical journals and Eoyal Soc. 
publications. Addreu : Calcutta. 

EONALDSHAY, Eaklof; L.vu'Kence John 
Luuley Dund\s G.C.r.F.., Gov. or Pengal, • 
since lOlf) ; e. sitrv. s. of Isl Marquo^s ol 
Zetland; A. 11 June 1870 ; m. 1907.* Cictly, 
2nd d, of Col. Mc n^n Archdale, late 12ih 
lAncers ; one s. three d. /iUw. . Harrow ; 
Trin. Coll., Cainb. ; Travi lied yloii, 1898 ; 
India, 1899-1000 ; P-r^ia, liKlO-Ol : A iatie 
Turkey, Pr iu, Cmiral Asia, Sitiirki, 190:i; 1 
Japan, China, Hiiriiiu, 190(i'07 : A.fi.C. ; 
Viceroy's India, J900: M.P. (U.) Horn- j 
Bpy Uivi ion, Middle sex, 1907-10. Adtiretfs: ; 
Govt. Jlou^c, Caleuttri. ' 

I 

BOOS-KEPFELL, Lt.-Col. Sir GEonaii. I 
O.O.I.B.. K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.T.E.. J.P..i 
F.E.G.S. ; M4 mber ot the Council ot India, , 
1019; Ch. Ciommsr. and Agtnt to Gov., j 
Gen.. N.-W. K. Prov., 1908-19: Hon. Col- 
Khyber Rlflep, 1000; d. 7 S< p. I SCO; joined ! 
Eoy. Scots i'lis. 1886 ; C.ai>.. 189,0 ; Hn v. AFaj. 
1800 ; Bt. Lt.-Col., 1007: ininsiern d to Indian { 
Staff Corp , 1897 ; sc-rv* d Burmese Jfixp., ■ 
1885-89; Tirah Exp., 1897-98; commaiidtd, ! 
op(‘raitions against Para Cluiinkimnj.*^, 1899; ! 
Bazar Valley V. F. 1908, a*. Ch. Pol. OHku r, 1 
and in command ot column ; liohlh Swedibli ; 
Military Order oi Sword . ^miployi d In Franec 
1914, as extra King’s 31« tsi iigt r ; Pn s. Ind. | 
Branch League oi M( rcy ; Kniglit of Grace, ' 
Order of St. John of Jorii ahm, 1016; Fri si- 
dent, Provincial Ciiitr<', St. Jolin Ambulance 
A^BOciation. Address : India Olliec, London. 

BOUSE, Alexandkr AlACnoNALi>, G.I.E., 
Supdt. Works, Belhi ; ft. 14 Sep. 1878 ; A’rfwc : 
St. Paul’s Sch.;Rf.E.C. Coopers IHU. 
Address : Delhi. 

BOl^, Bt. Bev. ATJGirsTtN ; Bishop of Golifiba- | 
tore, since 1904 ; o. France, 1SG3. AiUdress : < 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. • 


Bajpnt chiefs in Alalwa ; served Enidpeim 
War (France) 1016 and 1916. Ad^; 
Butlam. fi 

SABNIS, Bao Bauapur B. V., B.A., 0.T.1S; 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1808 ; ft. 1 April 
1857; Edw»: Bajaram H. V., Kolhapur 
• Elphinstonc Coll., Bombay. Bnt. J^uc* 
Dept; held offices of Hiuur ChitniH and Gh. 
Buy. Officer, Kolhapur ; Alem. of Boyol 800. 
of ArU, Ka^t India Afsoc.; Boy. Asiatic Soe., 
Bombay Br. Address : Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Nawab Seeder Ibrahim Modomhed 
Yakut Kban-Mubarzarut Dawla Nasrat 
JuNu Bahadur, Nawab of; A.D.C.; ft. 
1886, and ^ucci cded an infant in loUoi^ag 
year, installed May 1007 ; Hon. C. Captain, 
1009. State has arr>a oi 49 sq. miles, and 
population of 60,000; salute of 0 guns. 
Eauc. : Bujkftmar Coll., Bajkotc; Mayo Coll., 
Ajnu rc ; Imp. Cadi t Oori>s. Servid O.E.A. 
in 1014-15. Address : Sachin, Surat. 

SAILANA, ]&. n. Sir JeSWANT SlNGBJl BAHA- 
DUR, Jt.C.I.E., BA.TA ok; ft. 1804; a. of 
Maharaj Bhawani Singhji, late Jagirdar of 
Sciiilia ; adopti d by fl. H.Baja Diilt h Slnghjl. 

1805; Eftifc.; Daly Coll., Indore. State 
has aiea ot 450 sq. mihs, and population of 
30,000 ; salute ol 11 guna; Gave contribution 
Ol Bs. 50,000 to Britisn war cxpimKes and 
various charitable muds pertaining to wax. 
Address : Sailana, Malwa. 

ST. JOHN, Major Henry Beauchamp, C.T.E.; 
Pol. Ag. and I)y. Commbr., Qmtta, Pethin. 
ft. 26 Aus. 1671. Edui', : Sandhurst. But. 
Army, 1893. Address : QUutl a,. 

i SAMTHAB, H. IT. Maharaja Sir BlR SiNGH 
i Deo, «. Maharaja ok, K.r.I.E.; ft. 8 Nov. 

1865 ; S\ 1896. Address : Samthar ,2undcl- 
khand. ^ ^ 

I SANDBBOOK, JOHN \rthur; Editor of 
The Emriisbmaii, Calcutta, since 1910; ft. .*1 
May 1876. Educ. : Swansea G. S. Ent. 
Journalism, 1892 ; Ch. Asst. lidltor. Western 
3Iai1, Cardiff, 1902-10 ; served in S. African 
War. Address : 9, Haro Street. Calcutta. 


BUNCHOBELAL, Sm Giruaprasad Chiku 
BHA l MADHAVLAL, 2iid Bt. ; ft. 19 Apr. 1906- 
p. of 1st Bt. and Sulochna, d. ol Clmnilal 
Khiishalrai; .S. lather 1916. fFather w\as 
first member of Hindu community to receive 
baronetcy.]. Heir : none. Address : Sliah- 
pur House, Abmedabad. 


BUSSELL, CfiARTiE^i Lennox Somerville ; 
ft. 10 July 1872. Edue. : Bugby ; St. John's 
GoU., Comb.; Ent. I. C. S. 189:); traviUi-d 
tiMiigli Baluchistan, Per ia, and Central 
jH, overland to Euroix' ; Sp. duty in For. 
D^tr ol Govt, oi India, 1003-1900 ; Bcsldent 
^ ’Inaorc, 1909-1912, and again 1913-16 ; 
Jmaldcnt, Baroda. 

,J#!rLAM, Dc.-Coi.. H. H. SIR Sajjan Sinquji; 

K.C.S.1. Baja Sahib Baliadur of Butlam, 
. ^ ft. 13 Jao. 1880 ; S. lather (9ir Baniit Singhji 
f K.C.I.E.)r 139.3 ; m. 1902, d. ot H.4i. Bao of 
i Kutch. State has area of 1130 sq. miles ai ' 
population of 82,497 ; . salute of 11 gimi 
aescenddd from younger branch of Jodhpur 
tattiUy, and maintains moral supremacy over 


SANDKBSON, SlR^' LANCELOT, Kt., K.C. ; 
CI 1. Ju tlce of Ik'ngal, since 1915; ft. 24 Oct. 
1863. E-1w. : El^trce ; Harrow; Trin. CbU., 
(>jub. Called to Bar. Inner Temple,. 1886 ; 
M.P. (U.) Appleby Dlv. Westmorland, 
1910-15; Biconb'r of Wrjan, 19^11-15., 
Address : 7, Middli ton Street, Calcutta. 


SANKABAN NAIB, SIR ChettuR, Ri., 0.1.13*. 
B.A., F.l.. ; Mem. of Viceroy's Ezi'C. Oooncjll 
In India ; ft, 11 July 1857. Edue, : Madras Praa .. 
Coll.; H. C. Vakil; Ad.-Gen., Madras; for 
some time Act. then Perm. Judge High Courts 
Madias ; for many years Mem. of Msdras 
Council; Pres, of Ind. Nat. Congress at 
Aiuioati; Bms. of Ind. Soc. Confeo. Madras ; . 
■ r>Pres. ot Ino; Industrial Exh. Madns ; iOUudei 
Pond for sou^ time editor Madras Bevlcw 
and Madras Law JoumaL Addrsit : DelhL 


iIao, Sir Moung, K.CJ.E., CJ.B;*, fiawbwu of 
Yawng Hwe, Burma; Mem. of liup..J^vr.4 
Council. Address : Yawng Hwe, Shad, States ' 

, Burma. ^ 
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SABDAB GHOUS BABSH EHAB BAJBAin, 
Sib, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. • 


SABYADHIKARY. Deva Fbasai), C.T.E.; 
SLA., 6.L., LL.D., (Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. 
Andrew^), Surivatna (Navadwip) Yt dyaiatna* 
fcar; Vice-Chan., Calcutta Univ.; Mem. ot 
B('nsal Council ; Edur.. : Bameswarporo ; 
Sanskrit Coll., Fresldmcy Coll., Galcitta. 
For several years SLm. of Mun. Ccft'pn. oi 
Calcutta; Mem. of Imp. Llh. Goinin; Trustee, 
Imp. SSuHeum ; rres., variou.-. liti rarvsocii ties^; 
Mem. B. 1. Asboc. : Vlce-Prf.‘s. Calcutta Univ. 
But. Adirud : 20 Suri Lane, Calcutta. 

SCOTT, Sib Basil, Kt., M.A. ; Ch. Justice of 
Bombay, aince 1908; b. 1859; Edur,: 
Halit ybury; Ball. Coll., Ox ord. Callid 
to Bar, 1883; admittt d Adv. of H. C., Bombay, 
1885; Actg. Adv.-Gen., Bombay, 1899; 
Adv.-Gk>n., Bombay, 1000-08. Address : 
Bombay. 

SBTHNA, riTIROZE CURSETJER, '^.A., 

O.B.K. (1918) : Member, Bombay liegislative 
Council, b. 8 Oct. 18G6. Address : Canada 
Building, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 


SEAL, Brajfndkanath, SLD., Fh.D. ; Geori(>' 
V. Proi. Oi Ml ntol ima Moral Scieiiee, Caleiitia 
Univ. since 1914; n. 3 Stp. 18G4. Edtw.: 
Gen. Ahst. Coll. : (Ch. oi Scotland) : Calcutta 
Univ,; l)tl., Oricntiill,t Cknigr* sb. Home, 
1890; opened diacusniou at 1st Univ. ilaces 
CongrcKB, 1/nidon, 1911; Mini. Simla Com- 
mittie lor dravilng up Calcutta l uiv. Ibg, 
1905. Address: 25 Bammohon Shaw Lane, 
Bull Street, Calcutta. 

SEGBADA, B,t. Rev. Emanueli!: ; Viear- 
Apo tolic ot Ea.'.tcrn Burma and Aitiilar 
Bfhoivot Hlrina, since 1008; b. Lodi. l.GO. 
Address: Karen Hills, ^Toungoo, Buniia. 

SELL, Rev. Canoe E., B.D., (Lambeth), 
BJ)., (Edin.) ; Ft How, Madras Vuiv. ; St c. 
Ch. M. Soc. Madras, -ince 1881; b. 1830; 
Edue, : C.M.S. Coll., Loudon. Arr. in India, 
1865; Numerous publications on the 
history oi Islam. Address : Vepery, Madras. 

SETALYAD, Rao Bahadik Chuniial Haki 
J.AL, CXE., Second Fremency Magistrate, 
Bombay. . Address : Bombay. 

SEN, JlTBEDBANATH, M.A.; Calcutta Uniy, 
Ben. Frof. oi Fhy. Sc., City CoU., .ince 1^. 
and oi*Chem., Nat. Mtd. Coll. Calcutta; b. 
1876. Edne.: Hindu Sell.; FTtsidency CoU. ; 
(Sty Col, and Sc. Astoc. Calcutta. Took up 
U Ebhlng Oi, pioiesblon Address : 25, Muddun 
Mohun Sen*8 Street. Calcutta. S 


BHAH, Hon. Lallubhai Asbabah, M.A. ; 
LLR. : Judge ol High Court Bombay, vince 
1918 ; 5. 1878 ; Edue : Ghjt rat CoU., Ahiin da- 
bad; Govt. Iaw Sdi., Bombay. Address: 
Malabar HiU, Bombay. j 


BHAHFURA, RAJa SlB NAH.4B SmoB Bhibaj, 
K.0.LE. ; 6, 7 Nov. 1855 ; S. SMidipaia Gaddi 
by right of Inheritance, 1870, Address i 
' Shahpura, Bd^tana. 


^SMAKESFBAR, 

jl ■ - - - 

As 


Lpstcad, 


Was See., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1005-12. Address: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, SiB Sard.\ii, Sabdab 
Babadur, K.G.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jlnd 
Stat(' ; b, 1860. Edue. : JuUundur and 
Ho hi^nr H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Servid during Alghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 

' State, High Court, 1809-1003. Address: 
Sangnir. Jlnd State. 

SHAMS-UL-HUDA, THE Hov. MR. JUSTICE 
(Nawiu Sir Syeh) K.C.I.E., M.A., B.L.; 
Judge, Caleutta High Court, ->iiicc 1917 ; b. 
18G4 ; 1)1 loi > to Well-known family oi Syeds 
in Tippera, I'^ast iigal ; Edw. : Fresideucy 
Coll,. Calcutta; Calcutta Univ. Commenced 
practice as Vakil in High Court at Calcutta; 
Miin., Bengal Exec. Couneil, 1912-17; Vlce- 
Fres. IL ngal Kxt c. Couneil, ApriKTune 1917 ; 
hi Id olUct ol St c. Oi B ngal Frov. Moslem 
lA^ague and that of Bingal T.audholdtrs 
A soc. lh:i K., All-India Mo li m Li agui , 1912. 
Addrt^sx : 220-2, 1.owLr Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

SHAEFUDDIN, Hos. Mr. .Tusticb Sykd ; 
ex. .fudge ol Patna High Court; Mem. 
ol Lxie. Couneil, l.t.-Gov. of Beh.*ir, sinec 
1917; b. Niora, 10 S pt. 18.>6; Edue.: 
Faina Coll. Cnlli d to Bar. 1880 ; Puitiie 
Judgts Caleutta, 1907-1. '>; Mem. of Svnatc 
Ol Caleutta Univ., 1904; Bengal CouncU, 
1905; Fris. ol All India Md. Edue. Conlcc., 
190G. Address : High Court, Patna. 

SHARP, HBvry, C.S.I.. C.T.E., M.A.; Edue. 
Cornin'* r. with Govt, oi India in Edue. Dept., 
since 1915; Mtui. Imp. Council; b, 1 June 
18G9 ; Ed>n . : Rugby : N'ew Coll., Oxlord. 
1. E. S. 1894, in C. F. Dir. ot Ihif). Inst., E. B. 
and Assam, 190G-10 ; Address : Simla and 
Delhi. ^ 

SHASTHT.Prabhu DT7TT. l»li.D. (Kiel), B.Sc. 
Lilt. Hum. (Oxuii.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Fan jab), I.E.S. : Sen. Froj. of Mental and 
Moral Phil, in Fresidt'iicy Coll. Calcutta, siUCe 
1912 *5. 20 .Tune 1885 ; Ed»tc. : Universities 
ot T^hore, Oxlord, Kiel, Bonn, and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th fnt. Cbngreas 
of Philo ophy In id at Bologna, 1911; 
Head Ol ]h‘pt. ol FliUo-ophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Leci. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lectun> in Univoroities of 
Geneva, Flonmce and Rome, 1913-14. Pu5- 
licatif»ns : several work** and articles on 
pbilo optiical, educational, literary, rtllgious 
and bocial bUbJeCt.-. Address: Presidency 
College, Calcutta ; Bellevue, Lahore. 

SIDGWICK, CHARIiKS Kateb DUBT, D.S.O.; 
Di t. Loco, and Carr, and Wagon Supdt. 
B. B. Ar C. I. Ry.; b. 12 July 187.3 ; Edue. : 

* Rottingdian: Winehester. Sirvid appivn- 
ticeahlp, L. and N. W. R. Co. at GreWe, 1892- 
95; sirvtd Boer War (l).S.O.): Address: B. 
B. & C. 1. Railway, Bombay. 

eiKKiM, Mababaja or, h. h. mahabaja 
Trashi NVhgyal; b. 26 Oct. 1893; «. of 
late Maharaja f>ir Thotub Ramgyal, K.CJ.E., 
ot Sikkim. Edue.: lUyo OoU.» ^nier; St« 
Paul’s Sefa., DarjeeliDg, AcMnrn .* The FalapCi ‘ 
« OoDgtok, Sikkim. 
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SIMLA, AttCHBiSHOP onsincu idll. Most Hbv. 
AN::EL1K, £. J. KENEALY ; h. 1804. £nt. 
rranciscan Oitlcr, 1879; Priest, 1887; 
(luardiou of l^'ranciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 

' 1809; Minister, Proviiieiul for Drighuid, 
1902 ; first Hector of the VranciHCiin College, 
Ck>wley, Oxford, 1900; elected life mcinlier of 
Oxford Union, liH)7; Octinitor-Gencral re- 
presenting Enalisli-siicakiirj ]iT 0 vincra : VisL 
tator-Oeneral, Irish Province, 1010. Address : 
ArchbishopV House, Simla. 

SIMONSES, JOHN Lionel, D.Sc. 

(Manch.) : Prof, of Chem. Presidency Coll.* 
Madras ; Dy. Controller, Ind. Mun. Board ; 
b, 22 Jan. 1884 ; Editr. ; Munchesti'r G. S. 
and Uiiiv.; Pr<‘s., Clieiii. Section Jiid. Sc. 
Congress ; 1917. Address : Simla and Delhi., 

SIMPSON, Sm CiiENHNT Bell. Kt.; Afttnager 
of Binny & Co., Madras ; b. Maidms, 2) July 
1866; AWmc. : Lockers Park; Jlnghy. Went 
to Binny Co., Madras, 188(i; iNiitner, 

1800 ; Mem., Madras Chaiuhor ot (’omint^rce ; 
sometime Trustee ol Madias Port Trust ; 
Director, Bank of Madras, jiiid iiinetor oi 
loc-al Cotton Mimitlactiniug Coiujiauu->. 
Address: c-o Binny dr Co., ^ladrus. 

SIMraON, Geokoe CiiAUKE, D.Se. ; 

Controller, Indian Munitions Board : b. JVrby: 

3878. Ednc.: Diocesan Seh., Derby ; Owens 
Coll., Manchester ; Gottingen, dcieutilic Asst., 
Metf'orological Otilce, l.<Hul(>n. UKr> ; joined 
staff of Indian Meteorological J)eiiartiuent, 
1906; Physicist, Britisli Antarctic Bxii., 1910- 
12. Address: .Manitioiis Board, .Simla luid 
Delhi. 

SINGH, KrNWAii Maiiaiiu, C.T.B.; /». 17 May J 
1878. Edm. : Harrow ; Ball. Coll. Oxford; ^ 
Bar-at-law, Middle Temple, 11KI2; Hut. Prov. 

^ C. 8. U. P. as Dy. Coll. 1904 ; Sen. Asst. St*c. 
to Govt, ol India, Deiit. of Education, 1915, 
Mag. and CoVv of llaiuirimr, r.P., 1917. 
SINGH, Sir Hambshak, G.C.I.]':.; Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhaugu ; ^lem. Exec. Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, since 1912 ; Mem. of Imp. 
Council, J899-1900; b. 10 .Ian. I860: b. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir lAiksiimeshw.ar''^ Singh, 
G.G.l.E. * Educ. : Queen’s Coll. Benares ; 
]>rivately; llfe-Pres., Ik'har JiUndholders 
Assoc. Maithel Maliasaiiliu, Bharat Dliarnia. 
Maliaminandal, and also Pres. Hindu Oiiiv. 
Soc., Ik'har Pnnehayat Assoc, etc. ; Address : 
Darbhanga, and Banclii. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Mahar-u, Sir Sri Bhaikum 
Bahadur, K.C.8.1., C.S.I., A.D.C.; Vice- 

PiVK. and )*ol. Mem. of 8tat<> Council; 6. 
1879 ; 8, of Maharuj Sri Kliet Singh, and e. of 
Moiiarajuli ot Bikaner. Edtic. : Mayo Coll., 
Ajmer. Address : Bikaner. 

SINGH, Prince Victor D. see Duleep Singh. 

PJNHA* Narendra Prasanna ; Major, 
retired ; Consult Jug Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Oouncll, India Oflicc ; b. 20 Sept. 1858. 

« Edm,: Calcutta; Univ. Coll., Loudon. ” ‘ 
188G ; retired 1905. 

81NHA, LORD Satyendra PiusaAKA, Am' 
Baron, P.C., K.C., ; Under Sec. of State for 
India, 1919; raised to Peerage (1st Indian W A. 
1804; Edm. : Blrbhoom Zllla Sch.; Frcsidi^y 
con. Cnictttta ; I.lncolu^ Inn ; called to 


1886; Barrister, Catoutta H. G.; SUndlnfi 
Counsel, Govt, of India, 1906 ; Adv« Gen., . 
licngal, 1907-1^7 ; Bepresen^lve of IndUt In " 
Imp. War Confue., 1917 and in 1918 ; 
of City of London, 1917 : App. Representative 
of India at l^acu Conference.. India 
Office, London. 

SlliMUB, liis Highness Baja Amab Fabkasb 
Bahadur, » Chief of; K.C.8J., Addrm: 
Snm^r, Nahau. 

SIBOHI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj, Mahabao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, K.C.S,1.^Q.C 
b. 20 Jupc 1857 ; S. 1875 ; Address : Slzohl. 
Jlnj]iutuna. 

SITAMAU. H. H. StR IlAJA 3UM SINGH, BAJA 
OK, K.C.l.E. : 6. 1880 ; descended from Bathor 
House of Kachi Baroda; : Daly Coll., 

Indore. Hindi and Sanskrit poet, and keen 
itiudont of science, and ancient and modem 
lihiloRophy. .S. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Sitainaii. e 

SL.ATElf, .IoHn Sanders, B.A., Bar-at-Law: 
Admr.-Gonl. of Bombay and Official Trustee ; 
h. 21 I^Iantb 1859 ; Edm. : Boyal Naval 
febooL New^rosK ; Trinity Hall, Cambrldieo. 
Calk'd to Bar at Inner Temple, 1^ ; 
admitted Advocate', Bcpiibay Bar, Feb. 1887. 
Joliii'd Bombay Vol. Arty :clcctcd to and 
gnauL'd commission 1888 ; Ag. Prof, of Hist, 
and }*ol.Eeon. .fan. 1888; Govt. Prof, of Law 
(8enlor),D<*e. 1889 ; March 1895 ; Ch. Preey. 
Magt('. and Bev Judge, Bombay, April 1894, 
S('pt. 1905. Admr.-Gcnl. of Bomimy and 
Official Trustee of Bombay, Sept, 1905 : Sp. 
duty with Home Dept., Govt, of India,' 
Aiig-Octobi'r 1010. App. Official Liqui- ^ 
dator of Lakliinidas Knimji S. 4t W. Co., 
Ltd'.'and Indian Specie Bank, JAd^ddress : 
BycuUa Club, Bombay. ^ 

SLOCOCK, Francis Samuel Alfred, CJ.K., . 
Educ.: Marlboroiijli ; Irinity Coi!.,03Cfoid, 
Knt .I.C.S., 1889 ; served Madras and C.P.. 
Ch. Sec.- Ch. to (V>mmsr. 1900 ; Inspr.-Oenl; 
of Police, CP. 1008-14 Sp. dnty. Govt, of 
India, Home Dept., 1914-16. Oh. See. to Ch. ' 
Comm*«r., C. P. and Addl. llem., Imp. I^eg. 
Council. Addred^: Nagpur, 

SLY, Sir Frank Gborgb, E.CBJ.; 


^agpur. Ndae. : Bi^ol 


L.C.S., 1885; In8p.-Gk»i. 

Mem. of Boy. Gommsn. 

1912. Mem. of Iranchisc Ckmimlttfo(|MifonDS. 
Scheme) 1918-lAk , 

SMITlk Bev. geobgb Hesbfbt, M.A. COxodHr ■ 
^PrinTof S.P.G. Theological CoU.. Madraa ; . • 
^Sec. of Madias Diocesan Committee of 
since 1901 ; Hon. Canon of St. OemBt'a! 
Catliedral, Madras, since 1910 ; Ihenmiont' 
of St. Thomas* Ghuroh, San Tboikie. “ 

6. 31 AulklA'l ; Edm : Btotamondfldi. 
•Queen*8^»Coll., Oxford, iidddreif*' 

Gardens, Boyapettah, Mhdnw*" 

Lt.-Cox. John MaMos, V4 
=^C.V.O.; Pol. Dept., Govt, of " 

Commsr., AJmer-Mo^^ 

30 Aug. EdAik: 

Avon ; King 
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' Bundhunt. Ent. Army, 1883: admitted 
Pol. De^. 1887 ; accompanied Sir Mortlfner 
Dutsnd on Missions to fi^kkim, 1888, and 
Katul, 1683 ; held Pol. appointments in 
Kashi^* Bundhelkand, Baluchistan, 
putana, and. Nopal. 1889-1913 ; served in 
N.-W. P. Exjt ; capture of Xilt Position (V.C.); 
AidmB : Ajmer. • 

SOBABJI, Cornelia ; Legal Adviser in^nr- f 
dabnlshlns, Court, of Wards, Jicngalf TS(>iiai‘ 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting'. 
Cboiiscl. Jidvie. : Somerville Coll. Oxforu. 

, Loo imd 'R'nibe.rtous, Lineon's Jiin Fields, 
London ; Richclor of Civil Law. Eltaiuinaiion ! 
Oxfend, 1893 ; obtained s]ieclal nrlvileges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1003 ; ])rapoun<b'd in 
1902 scheme, to India Oflie.e. lor comaH-tiiig 
Lady Counsel witli Prov. ICvec. (iovts. of 
India; In 1004 app. by GoA-t. of Jtenual 
to position she now holds. Aff^dreint : llojird 
of Ite venue, Colcnttn. 

SPENCEB, Hon. lifn. .Tcstku: CiiAUi.rs 
Ck>RDON, I.C.S. ; Puisne Judge ol Madras H igh 
Court, since 1914 : b. 23 Feb. 1869. A’dw. : 
Mmlborough ; Keble Coll., Oxford ; L1neoln\s 
Inn. Ent. I.C.S.. 1888: A^rexg : Weston, 
Haddows Hoad, NungiiiulKinkiim, Madras. 

SPUING, Hon. Sib Franoi.s Joseph Epward- 
K.CJ.E., C.I.E. ; ^ciii., 3lndras (’ouneil. 
MJ1.I., hotwriis caitm and r..C.H., Trinity Coll. 
Dublin : late Mem. of Council of Inst oi 
Olv. Eiigrs ; is Mem. of iimt. of Hfecli. Kngrs. ; I 
and of American Hoc. C.E. ; Chairman and 
Ch. Eng. of Madras Port Trust; (!ousiilt.. 
Eng. to Fort of Chittagong ; h. 20 
Jan. 1849. Mae. : Middleton 8eh. 
Co. Cork; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Ent, 
Ind. Govt. Eng. Si.Tvico, 1870, PufdiraliniiH : 
lias written on technical education o.* light- 
rallwiPi of local Interest, and on the t ruining 
and control of £rcat rivers. Addrenit : 
Madras. i 


STEPHENSON, HUOH lANSUOWN, CJ.E., 
I.C.S. ; /). London, 8 Apr. 1871. Eaw.: 
Westminster; Clirist Church, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S.. ISO.I ; Sec. to Hoard of Bcv. Calcutta 
Fin. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal. ; Addl. Sec., Po4. 
Dept. Addrem : Writers* Buildings, Calcutta. 

ST35VENS, Lt.-Col. CfXJIL Hobkrt, I.M.8., 
M.1).. B.S., Txind., F.B.C.S. Eng.; Prof, 
ol ClinUiuI and 0|KTative Surgery, Medical 
tVill., C^lciilte; b. U .M.ar. 1867. FAuv.: 
Malvern; I'lilv. Coll., London; St. Bartholo- 
mew *s. Addfeas : 7) . Middleton Street , 

UUeulta. 

STEVEXSOX-:irOv')BE. Charkes James, C.V.O.. 
1.C..S. : nielli, ot Beard ot itev. Beii^l, hlnee 
1911 : f'.. I8(>i: : Kdiu\: Feinted ScJi. lilssex; 
Eniniaiiiiel Coll.. Canib. Joined i.C.S., 1883; 
Ch ».S»‘e„ Hovf. of JA'ijgMl, J9I0 ; M* m-,Erov. 
CV)iiiieij. since 1915. 

STKWAJn*, Ai.EXiNi)i:ii (Mk.\ii( jiai;i, M.V.O. 
I>y. Iiisp. Gen., linliiin Polu:e, since. 1099. 
Jidne. : ])i‘ivatel,v. Add.'exn ; Simla. 

STEWAllT, Sir Kuanx'i^ Hugh, Kr., C.I.E., 
M.A., (Oxon.)- iKuIm.i in Gladstone, W’yllie 
and Comrauiy. .Merchants, London and 
C..|futta ; b. .Nov. Fdns. : Harrow; 

Magdalen Cull., Oxtoril. Amateur Golf 
C-liaTiipion ot India, 1897 ; Prt's., IVngal 
Chamber of Conimeive, 191.3; Mi'in. of Bengal 
Council, 1‘)ll-l:>, 101 4; Imn. Coime-il. 1915. 
Sheriff of Ciil' iitta, 1914. Adtiress : .3, Councii 
House Street, Calcutta. 

STILL, CnARJ.KS, C.I.F.; Tudigo Planter; b. 
1849. Edut\: privatcl>. Adfltem: Sathl 
Fact ory, CIium|iaruu . 

STIJILING, GEORGE Ci..AVDirs Bkkeskoru, 
C.l.E. ; Siljxlt. and Pol. Olllcer, S. Shan Statics, 
.sliiec 19Ii»; b. 1861; Ent. Burma Pol. Dept,. 
1888. AddKKs: Taunggyi^ S. Shan Statiss, 
Burma. 


8TANDEN, Bertran Prior, C.I.iC. ; i^oniinsr, 
Bihar Dlv., C. P., since 1015 ; b. 1867 ; Edat, : 
Uppingbam. Trinity Coll. Camb. Eut. I.C.S., 
1886* W. Sec. to Ch. Gommsr. 1908-11; Mem., 
Prov. Leg. Qmincil. Addrm : Amiaoti. 

STEIN, Sir ATOEI, Pli.D., D.LUiJ 

g lon. Oxon.), B. Sc. (Hon. Camb.l ; Supdt.: 

dian ATChacologlcal Survey on special 
-dil^ b. Budapest, 20 Nov. 1862 ; Ed{%. : 

' Mumpest and Dresden ; studied Orieut-al 
IfiSiWaaigfiS and Antiquities at Vienna and 


v/ Tiibmgen Vnivcrslties and in England. Ajip. 
'4' XTE. B. a4 Prin. of Calcutta Mudrasali, 
emriod out archattologlcul ex(i|pratians 
' for Indian Govt. In diinese 'l^rkestan. lOOOqr 
. OBdin C. Asia and W. Oilna, 1906-08 ; traOT<* 


■ / fpned to Archaeological Survey, 1909 ; carried^, 
iMDUt gehgiapblcnl and^aichat'olngieal exidora-f 
' ttas In'* C. Asia aud Persia, 1913-18. 
^itnasar. y 

aTBmbNBdir, L.-Col. John, I.M.S., Prl^ 
gSH. Coil, Lahore, sfnee I9lf ; b. Padliaijl 
' Burnley G. S. MW 

. ^ (Loud.) 1800 i M.B., 

<Limd.) 1894; F.B.G.. 
(I^ndJ 1009; F.B.S.E. 

Jurrm.- 


: STOKES, IJopE'rurN GAURiEr, C.I.E., D.A.; 

1 Oy. Se»\, Govt . of India, Fin. Dept., 1911-13 ; 

I Fni. Mem., Imp. Dtjlhi Couiniittcc, 1013-15; 
J»riv*Sec* to Gov. of Hbuiras, 1916. Pol. Ag., 
Banganapellc, Madras; Ed»r. Clifton ; Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. l.G.S. 1805. Address: 

^ c-o Biiiiiy & Co., Madras. 

STONE, StR .TasKrH riENRV, Kt., C.i.K..M.A. ; 
Dir. ot Pnbl. Inst., Mtulras, since 1014; b. 0 
.bine 1858. Edur . ; King's Coll., Camb. Ent. 
I.E.S. 1886; Prin.. Presy. Coll., Madras, 
1907-12. AdflrexH : The, Mansion, N ungam- , 
bakiim, Mailnis. 

STONEY, Edward Wai.ler. M.E., 

M-l.C.E. ; M. Inst. C.E.; luG- Ch. Eng. of 
Madras By. (retired), 1904 ; F<‘Uow, Madras 
L’niv. AddrsHs : Tlic Gables, Coonoor. 

i STHANOMAN, Thoaiah Joseph, B.A., LL.IL 
(Cantab.); Adv. Gtml, Bombay ; 5. 7 .luniiary 
1873; Edue, : Chart-orliouse and Trinity Half, 

. ., Cambridge. Culled to Bur at Middle Temple, » 
; admitted as Adv. of Bombay 11.0. 
|Pfil806 : acted ns Ch. Presy. 31agt<'. . Bombay, 
'irom Jan#.190L to May 1902 ; acted as Admr. 
Genl. and Oflicial Trustee, Bomtuiy, May 1902 
Nov. 1903; Adv. Giuil, Bombay, Oct. 1908 
1 April 1915 andifrom Nov. 1916. Address: ' 
||*;^Malabai' Hill, Bombay. 
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ST&SET. I/T.-Gor. ASHTON, M.B., F.It.C.S.: 
Frln. and Prof, of Surgery, Grant Medical 
Goll:; D^^an of Faculty ot M diclne, Bombay 
IJnlv. 6. 1864 ; Ed>u:. : Downing Coll. Cam. 
Addrm : Grant Medical College, Bombay-. 

8TBINGFELL0W, Henry Pareer; Manager, 
Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay; ft. 22 Stpt. ; 
1862 ; Sdne. : Brigliton O.S. London and ; 
‘ County Bank. Tx)mbard Street. London, 
1882-1800 ; Alliance Bank • of Simla. Ltd., 
1800-liK)6 ; and Managt r. Bank of India, 
Ltd., ^ince 1006. Pabiiaitinrut : Notes on 
Dtonking Practice in India. Address : Nepran , 
Sea Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. i 

STUART, Loui«, T.C.S. ; 1st Add. .Tnd. Comw'.r . 
Oudh since lOU ; ft. 12 Mairli 1870 ; Educ. : , 
Gharterhou-e ; Ikilliol Coll. Oxiord. Ent. ; 
I.G.S.. 1801 ; Jud. S c. to Govt. Jind nom. -■ 
as Mem. of U.P. Council, 1010-12. Adf^m : ' 
Lucknow. I 

STUART, MrRRAY, D.Sc. (Birm.), B.S<*. (Loud.), [ 
F.G.S., F.C.S. ; Geol. Sur. of India, ^iniA- 1 
1914 ; Prof, ol Geol. in Poona Coll, ot En«ng., 
Bombay, in acldition to other duties since . 
June 1016 ; ft. 5 Nov. 1882. : King ! 

Edward's II. S., Birmingham, atid IJirminghaiii 
Univ. : I.K.S., a*- Prol. ol Guil.. Presidency' 
Coll., Madras, 1911-14. .It/drm : Poona. 

STUART. Maj.-Gkn. Sir Rooert Ch.\ri.r>< 
OCHiftTRK®, K.C.S.T., C.S.I.; M-m. Jnd. • 
Munitiorifi Board inee 1017; ft. 22 Ang. . 
1861. Edue.: Woolwich. Ent. R. A. ,1880;. 
I. O. D., 1880 ; Dir. Gen. ol Ordnu nee, India, 
1911-17. Addr/^bs: Forest Hill, Simla. 

SUBR.4MAXIA IYER, SIR StruBAYYKR, 

K. G.T.E. ; retind Judge of Madras Higli 

Court ; A. 1842. Address : Beach ilou^e, < 
Mylapur, Madras. , 

SUDBOROUGH, PROF. JOHN Joseph, Ph.D., 
D.ac., F.I.C. ; «of. of Org. Cliem., tud. 
Inat. of Sc. ; ft. BirminghaiP, 1869. Educ. : i 
King Edward'^ Sch. Camp Hill, JUrmingiiau.*; I 
Mason Coll. Birmingham ; Univ. ol lU Wei- ' 
berg ; Owen's Coll., Manchester, D.Sc. Lqfidon, 
Late Prof, of Ghcm. and Dt an of Fac. ol Sc. ! 
Univ. Coll, of Wales, Aberystwyth. Address : • 
Jtoogalorc. { 

SUKHIA, Dr. Napirshaw U. E., L.M. tk S. I 

L. V. Sc. (Spl.); F.R.S.r., (l/)iid). Mun. 
Councillor 0901) ; J.P. (1911) ; Hon. Pr. fiy. | 
Magte. (lOl.S) ; Del., the Parsi Chief Jlatri - 1 
monial Court (1916). Phy -lcian and Sanitarian ; 
ft. 26 May 1860; Ed»tc.: Bombay; Univ. Medl. I 
ibiainr., Bombay Univ. 1895; Lecturir in 
Anatomy and Pliysiology, Govt Vet. Coll: ; 
Con. Vet. Surgu. ; As Ut. Surgn., Indian j 
Medical Service ; M( d. Offici r In charge I 
of H. H.cY-KlTig Theebawof Burma and Suite ■ 
and Ag. Civil Surgn., Ratnoglri; Mem,. 
Standing Committee Bombay Mun. Corp. 
(1011 to 1918) ; Address : Sukhia Buildings, 
Cowasji Patel Street, Bombay. 

' StJNDAKLAL, HON. PiNDiT, Rai Bahadur. 
CJ.K.; Adv., Allahabad Court ; Mem. 

, U.P., Council,, since 1895; Fclloul of Univ. 

4>f Allahabad, nace 1889 ; ft. May 1857. Edue.: 

V Muk Central Coll., Allahabad; Calcutta 
Univ. : Vioe-Gbancellor, Allahabad Univ., 
tV 100^8 and 1912-16; reappointed, 19 ( 6 ; 


Jnd. Commar. of Oudh 1009; Judge, Allaha^* 
bad High Court, 1014; reappointed 1916; 
Mem., Tmp.Council* 1015 ; first Vice-Chancellor - 
Benares Hindir Univ. 1916. Ad^e$8 : 9 
IJgin Road, Allahabad. 

‘ SUNTH, Maharana Shi JOrawabsinhji 
1 « CubABSiNOiiJi, Raja of; ft. 24 March 1881 ; 

S. 1806 ; Address: Sunth, Kanthu. 

’sUTLEttLANI), f.IEUT.-COTi. DAYID WATERS. 
C.I.E., I.M.S.: Prin. and Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lalioie, and Dean, M<d. Fac., 
Punjab Univ. ft. Au-^tralLi, 18 Deo. 1871. 

; Edue. : Moibourne and Edinburgh Univ. M.D., 
Edin. M.B., O.M. Erlin. M.R.C.P., Lond., 
F.R.8., Edit)., Fell- ; Roy. Poc. , Med., Loudon. 
Adf/ress : Kgerton Roiul, Lahore. 

I SYRD. Sir Ali Iw.iM, K.C.S.I., C.8.I.,wa8 
Law M»‘m. oil Vlcf-roy's Council ; ft. 11 Feb. 

I I860. CitiH d to Bar. Middle Temple, 1800. 

I Address : rAti)». 

; TACJORE. AeanINPRA Nath, C.I.G. ; Vic«- 
Prin. Gpvt. Sch. of Art., Calcutta, since 1905 ; 
Zemindar of ShazMpur, Bengal; ft. 1871. 
Edw. : f'anskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Ift'signed Me moral Address to Lady Ciirxon ; 
Ca'-ki t prese nted to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1011 ; princi|[>al work consists in reviving 
School ol Indian Art. n^Add^ess: 6, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane. Calcutta. 

: TAGORI5, The Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Pkodyot Coomar, Kt. ; ft. 17 Sept. 1873, 
Edue.: Hindi! Sch., ralentla; afterwards 
privately ; Shcrift of Calcutta, 1909 ; 'Cru tec 
• Victoria ^fem. Hall ; Tru t(>e, Indian Mu eum ; 

Mem. of A'-iatle Soc. of Bengal ; Mem., Bengal 
I Council. Address : Calcutta. 

TAGORE, SIR Rahindranath, Kt.. D.Lit. 

I (Calcutta Univ.) ; ft. 1861 ; Edue. : ^vab ly. 

1 Lived at Calcutta fir.t; went to country 

i at age of 24 to take tharge of his father's 

estates ; there he wTote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded scliool at Shantiul- 
kctaii, Bolpiir; this has liern Ids Ufo-woik 
, i-.veT since ; vi ited England, 1912, and trans- 
I lated some of his B(*ngall works into EnWlsb * 

I Nob<’] Prize for Lit rature, 1013. 

I cations : In Bf^geall — abwt 80 po^'tlcal 
j works, ana 28 prose w'ork'^, indudlng novi'ls, 
short <tori’*s, essays, sermons, dramas, etc'. . 

I In Eiigll h— Gitan jali. The Gardener^, ijftd- 
; hAah, The Cn\scent Moon, Chltra, The King ^ 
j of iihe Dtti-k ChambrT ; T»ie Po^t GiBcc, « 

I a Play, 1014; Fru't Gathering; NatUmalUini, 
j 1917. Address : ^hantinlketau, Bolpur. | 

i TASADDUK RASUL KHAN, RAJA Srif.l 
K.C.S.I. ; Talundar of Jabangirabad , Mem. 
of fJ.P. Council ; Alem. B. I. Assoc., On<& : 
Address : Bara Bank!.. # 

e » 

TATA, Sir Dorabji Jaheei^i, Kt., J.P.. 
sen. partliT, Tata Sons da Co.;^ 27 Aug. 
1859 ; s. of Ate Jamietji Nuiservau]! Tala, m. 
1808, M herlAi,d.ofH. J. Bhabha, 

Calus Coll., darob; Bombay Univ. JdMe^ : 
Waudby Road, Bombay, 

TAVEGGU. Kt., XtBY. Saniino; .ENto 
: Kri8toagax,8lnc|.19tt^ b.^tdr, IwJTwenlrj, 
^ \o India, 1879. V - 
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TAW S13TN KO, T.3.O., Siipclt., ATOhseo- 1 TOMKTNB, TIkhiiert GERAitn, C\T.E., ; 

togloal Survey, Burma Circle; Exinr. lii i Acvt. -Gen. , BeiipU ;<». 21 April 1301K BBuc.: 

CSifnese, Burma, since IfiOS ; b, 7 Bee. 1864 ; 

: Christ's CoH., Camb ; Burincsct anU Pall 
Beclurer, Baugoon Coll., 1882-85; Asst. Bee. 
to tlovt. of Burma, 1885-92; Biinnesu 
Lecturer, Cambridge, 1892-03. Address : 

.fibuidBlay. 

TECABT, CHARLES Augustus, Cj.E., M,F.0.; 

Indian Police ; officiated as Dy. InspAGon. of 
Police, Calcutta ; b. 1881 ; Edvi*. : I'oilors 
Boyal^ Scdi., Bnniskilleii ; Trinity (.‘nil., 

Bubllu. Joined Indian Police, 1901. 

TiiiBBI, H.' H, Baja Narenura Shah Saiiah 
Bahadur, of Tehri-Garhvral State ; b. :t Aug. 

1898. Succeeded 1913. Kditr. : Mayo Coll., 

Ajmere, Address : Tehri-iiarhAval State. 

TJPACSCBIISEP, Sir Vwhaldas Bawodher, 

Kt., JJP. ; millowner ; ft. 1 Dee. 1 3 /;*.; Ednr. : \ 

Biplilnstone (^oll., Bombay ; controls fivt*. oi 
Inn^ist cotton mills in Rombuy ; Mem. oi 

> Bomluiy Council, 1903-10; Pres, r:' Rombay 
C^rp., 1907 ; Chairman of Mlllowners* Assoe.; 

Pres, of Industrial Confee., Calcutta, liNiO; 

Dir. of many Joint-Stock Companies ; Mem. 
of Imp. Counell; 191 0-1 3. Address: 

Mahnluxmi, Bombay. 

i.t 

THAKTJB^ lUo Bahadur Kashinath Keshvr, 
l.S.O. ; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, ^'lg{pur, 
stece 1011 ; ft. 15 Feb. 1860. A'd<«e. : Bangor 
aid Jnbbulpom TI. B. ; Muir Central (oil., 

Allahabad. Address : Nagimr. 


privately. Joined Fin. Dept, of Govt, ot 
India, 1891. Address : 9, Riverside, BaTrack< 
pOrc. 

TOMKINS, Liohel Liston, C.I.B.; l)v. Iiisp.- 
Ociil. of Police. Piui jab, since 1914; Knl. 
Tudla Police Dept, in 1891; Address: 
Lahore. 

TONJv, IT. n. Aviin-ud-dal'la Wariiiul JtUT.K 
NAWAit Sir Mohammad InRAHur Ali Khan 
Rahaiutk SAUTi*T Jano, G.C.I.K., G.O.S.I. ; 

I ft. 1848; ,S. 180'. Stall* has urea of 2553 
{ sff. miles mul popnlalioii of over 270,900. 
AddreK': : Touk. 

I I’RAVAXf'OKK, M. 11. SJR Ji\bA Ravia Vauma, 
I M\iTAHA.rAii OF. (LC'.l.K, G.C.S.I., M.R..4.S., 
(illiei-r 1‘iiir.tiiietion I’liblique ; ft. 25 Si>p; 
I8.‘>7; S. 188.5. .SLite has :ire:i of |J7:{0 sg. 
miles :ui(l popuhilion of 3.00(M)00. Addresx , 
'riu\:ui(,*oi‘e. 

TRAVAXCGKi: AXD CWHIX. South iMnrA. 
liisiiop OK. sim*(‘ li)o."». JiT. Rev. Cn.iRLES 
Hope fiiliL, M.\., D.l). ; ft. 11 Feb. 1861. 
Ediu\: St. Fdmimd's Sell., Canterbury; 
King WiUlniu's Coll., isle of Man : Qiieeii'a 
roll, and Hidhy Hall, runibrldge. Address: 
Kottayam. 


TBOMPi^ON, Herbiert, C.S.I. ; I.C.S., Burma; 
ft. 2 Oct. 1870. EdM. : St.. D ter’s Sdi. , York ; 
Trinity Coll., Cam. : App. I.C.S. 1889 ; has held 
appointmentii a.s Oi. Bt*c. to Govt, of Burma, 
and Bto. CiommRr., Burma. Address: Jlau- 
goonJF 

THORNTON, HUGif^ Aylmer, C.T.13., B.A., 
I.O.S. ; Su^t. N. Shan States, since 1909. 
Edue,: Oholtcnliam ; Christ Clinrrh, Oxfonl 
<B.A.). lint. l.C.Sc. 1895. Addms; The 
Residency, ^lAslilo, N. Slum States. 

THU'liRAI, Taluqdar of, Bana Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bahadur of K^urgaon, K.C.I.E. ; 

Bareli District ; ft. i865 ; m. ist, d, ot 
Babu Amarjit Singh, p, ft. of tlu* Baja of 
. Ha^onli; 2nd, d. of Raja Sornesurdatt Siugli, 
. Raja of Eundwar; 3rd, d. of tlic Ra^K of 
sBljapar District. Edue,: Govt. H. S., Rai 
Bamll. S. father, 1807; desex>ndcd from 
I. IC^jK Sahvidian, vliose Bum vat Era is current 
' £idia. Utkr : Kanwflr Iiol Einia Natti 
«^BIngh Bahadur. Address: Thulral^ Khajur- 


TROTTER, ILo.n. JustI(;h Victor Murray 
I Cot'TTS, M.A. ; Puhiic ifudgif of AfadraH 
High Court, since 191.5; ft. 12 May 1871; 
Edue. : 81. Paul’H Seh. : Ballloi Coil., Oxfonl ; 
called to .bar (Inner Temple), 1901 ; joined 
N. E. (iinjuit. 1902. Address: High Court, 
’ Madias. 

TUDJIALL, IION. .Justice 'Wir.LrAM, ; Ptilsiie 
Jud;.'«s Alialiabnu lljirh (‘ourt. since 1009 ; 
1.5 .Mar. 1860. KdwT: Jl. dtoKl Mor.. Sell. ; 
Christ (Church, Oxford. I. C. S. 1885; Add. 
Jud. Coiniiihr.. Oudli, 1908. Address: 27, 
Btuhley Rond, Alhiliabud. 

TURNER. Dr. .lOHN Awdrew, M.D.. D.P.TT., 
(Cantab.). C.T.E., 1916; Kaiwr-i-HInd Gold 
Medal. IC.xeciitivi; Ifeulth Offici'r, Bombay, 
ft. Sept. 1858; m. Vera .Margaret Jiambt'.rt. 
Ed/fc. ,* K lug’s School, Sydney ; liil in burgh 
University ; London and Paris. Fonnorly 
31, O. H. licia'Kter and Rutland County : 
M. O. U. Hertfordshire and Iktst Herts und 
Esbiiiv. PiiMieations : Sanitation in India; 
History of Plaguii in Bombay; Tuberculosis 
ill India. Address: Queen’s Afanslons, Bom- 
bay. 


ffilNNEYRLLY, Bishop of, since 1915, rt. 
WRev. Edvard Ha^y Mansfield Wai.ler,.i 
M.A. Mntab.); ft. 8 Dec. 1871. Edue, .^1 


S6^ Ckupus Christi Coll. ; Cain., 

1894 j Principal, St. ]^'s Divinity i 

v AlliihRbad. 1003 ; Sec., (HLS., Indian 
Gjptp, 1918 : Canon of Loulmow. 1010 - 15 . 
.^hopatone, Palamcotta. 

Wbnby IPhillips, C.I,E„ l.C.3.; 
Uiote, since 1988 . Edue,.: 
• n .11 Oxford; Esr, 






TWEEDY. George Alfred, T.C.S.: Mem. 
of Board of Rev. U.P., aitiw* 1911; Mem. of 
U.P, Council'; Edue.: King’s Coll., London. 
Ent- X.C.S., 1870; Commar. of a Division, 
1903. Jbdi&ess : Allahabad. 

Cki 

TWOAtEY, BiR Daniel (Harold Ry^)* 
I.C.S. ; Judge, ddef Court, Rangoon, smee 
1909; ft.* 1864. Edtte.;,St.-Stanllaiw^ OOlf;; 
^hilkuDore ; Univ. Coll., London. Eut. I.0*S;, 
1882; called to Bor, Middle Temple, 1888 
, Sec. to .Govt. 1897; CknanSisstoaer, 14H»;o- 
4 Addrees^JUBaisoma,. 





W7ro’s W/tcf in India. 


Calcutta High Court, 1009' «Hd 1910; . 

Log. Bcpt., Govt, of Indifiy 1011-15 ;, jre9l«^ 
Exec. Council, Bihar and OrisBii, 10 


, HTJSAtN Badkuddin, M. A. (iloiiourK), I 
' Iff. (Honours), Cantab. 1896 ; Bar-at- 
[.aw. Ag. Second Judge, Bombay Court - 1 
of Small CaiisoR \ bm 31 OctolM*r 18/3 j * xrioA^fovAT? aiita . 

Mias Nazar Moluimmad Fatihally. ; | ViS\ LSVARA /A , see irokghagttndtliiii 

Anjuman-o-J‘il!ini 
School .'Hid College 
t 'amliriilge . Practi*.e 

Court. AtUhrss : Alniiuizi), Malabar llkt, ' : Caicutta. ^ ^ 

XAtHTA, Mil I)1N8HA liDUWi, Kt. ; br £"Ailg, 


loiuimmaa MiTenaiiy. jsav4‘.: \ — . — , ^ 

im, Bombay ; St. XavierV I VOLKKRS, Bobeiit Ch.\BJ.RS FltAUqS, 
College; Bowuiiig (JoIIege.j gtc. Itailway Board, 100Z>38 ; AChountavit, 
racti*.ed in the Bombay J I igli , J*. \V. J)., since 1878 ; lixamlneT, 3jS9^. 


Boinb.'iy. 


TTiAircB., ir. ir. ]\iMiAi{\.T\ii hmimiana sik - 

Fatkh SlNOJI. BMi\l>PK OF. it.r.8 I , C.C.i.K. ■ 

b. IS48. Afh!n‘s.s : I'd.iipiir. 

FDAIPVB, M IT. THK Ba.j\ OF, m \Ni»ir\siin - 1 
KAK PR .SlNlill l»j;o, nr Jd///-e'i.s* : , 

Ifdaiimj. ! 

rLLAlI, V>:v. IjisaN ; An-lulraeoti ol Drihi : 
AclirJcm’oii in Lahore l)kH‘i'!-e, sinee IIUO. j 
:ind ,‘4iiiHlt". MiSi-ionaiy ol Toba 'P/’k Singh i 
^ris&ioti ; /j. 1807: Hthu‘. : Ji.niitg 11. S., ' 
Batala: I.rihorn Div. < oil. AiUrvss : Holy’ 
Trinity C'hiireh, Lahori*. | 

VEIBA I)F. CASTBO. Bt. lii’.v. Tkotonio 1 
MaEOEL llIBEluo, II.D. ; iJ.C !’.i lio]» oi i 
Mylapur, since 18tM> ; h. OpoHo. I85!). J'Jdm\ : 
GrcRori.an Uni., Boini*. Athfros : S.m Tliome, ■ 
.Madras. 

VENIS, ARTlirii, rJ.lL. M.A., D.Litl.; Edito. : 
J'Jdinburgh Ctih. : Jlailiol Coll.. (Klord: Fell, 
of Asiatic Soe. of Bengal and ol Cniv. ol 
AUaliabufl. Fat. 1. B S., ls81 ; Piin. 
Sanskrit Coll., Benares, 1888; Qn*’ei\’s Ct41., 
Benares, 181»7 ; l*roL ol Po.st-Wdic Saiiskjil 


IJiiiv. ot Allahabad, 191 (. 
Sanskrit Library, Benau s. 


18^.1: lidw\: Blphiimtone Coll., BoiQbay. 
Ill Cof.lon Indiisir.v.'^iriee 1874 ; for 31, years 
mT\i d Bombay Miin. Oorp., , 

IWil- 021 : lor‘JS yrars Borahay 1"“' 

own, f«,* A^so(^ CommiM-ee, siiico 1880, 
lionibav hnjt. Tnir.i since' its formation 
381)8; Pres, ol J7lh National Congress, Cal-^ 
(iiMn. 11)01 ; and ol Jk'Iganii) l*rov. Conference^ 
1897 ; ga\,* evideuee Ixdon' Royal Commirisioii 
on Indian pX]H‘Uditiire In 3897 ; Trustee of Elv' 
pliin».ioni‘ Coll- ; also Chaiiinan, lUjdbth Me$> 
chants’ Chainlit'r and Bureau. Vubtications : 
iKiiiipblets on Indian Finance qnd Econo- 
mies, •*Agrlculinial Condition , of India, 
JtsiiKvays, Cunt ney, T. miierance, etc. } large 
eontributor to leading Indian newspapers 
and journals for the last 36 years. Amress: 
.liji lloiisr, Ravelin Stri'ct, Fort, BoiQhay. 
W.VDBJNtUrON, aiARLKS WnAOnOHBY, At. A., 
C.I.E., M.V.O., J.iLS-; Tutor to H. H.tlie 
Alaharajah of Jodhmir; Prin., Alayo Coll., 
Ajmer. 190.3-18; h. 29 Bee. 1865. Educ. : 
('liarterliou.se ; Orii.l Coll., Uxon., Address: 

.iAMSKT.n.:iis Ahiureer. j. P., 1900; 


VENKATA8WE31A OTIALAPATI IIUNGX- ! 
BAO BAIIADl-B. Maiiaiia.) \ ii 8iu llAVO, , 
AIahaiiajau OK Boluui.r, (i.C.I K., K.C.I.F., ' 
AiaharajaJi, 1900 ; Aiieieiit /<-mimlar ol i 
BobbUi; />.,28 Aug. 18(52. Kihw.: Bobbin,; 
privately. Ascended Caddi in 1881; Viec— . 
IVes. ot Abidra# .Laiidliolders’ A'-soen. J ije ' 
Alem., Royal Asiatic 8oe. ; Mem. ol Abirlras 
Council. IK9($. 3898, 11M)0. and 3902; First ' 
Native Bfcin. of Abidias Exec. CouneilJ'1910-l 1. _ 
Addiress : Bobbiil, Madras Pre? itleffey. 
A'ERRIFRFS, Albi.iit C.l.i:. ; Pii’nltg ; 

Eng., P.W'.l)., since 191(5. Ednr.:iit. Peter’s' 
Coll., Agru; Roorkie. Eiit. P.'MM)., l8o;j;j 
IJnder-Sec. to IJovt. P.W.D., Naiiii Q’ai, i 
1912-14; 33xec. Eng., Bchra Dun, 191.V10. : 


Address : Fyzabad. 


A7NCENT, Frank Arthtie AToney, AT.V.O.. ! 
King’s Police Medal : Commissioner o) i 
Police, Bombay City; b. 23rd Oetols*!. ! 
1875. m. Helen Trevor-Roper ; Educ.: Dulwich 


Merchant; A. 31 Oct. 1857 ; Edw.: Klpbiu- 
stoDf' Sc'h. and Coll, and served apprcnttcc- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of lA>ndOD ; • 
pjomoter and Director of Cotton and obhdnr. 
iudiistiial concL rriK : Member of Bomjiiy 
Mum. CorjH)., since 1901. 

Writer on Induslrial and EconomtoDUbjCOTS^ ; 
puhlMi' d tAvo pastx»hlets against olostng' qf 
the Mints. Address: Wlldcmcsa Itoad,/ 
AlalnbaT Hill, Boml)ay. , , 

WALKl’iR, ATajor George Kemp;. C)*LE* ^ 
Fell, ot Royal Coll, of Vet. Surgs. ; ’ 

1. C. V. D.. Supdt.C. V.D.. BomWV 'ft. SO/i 
Alareh 1872; Educ.: Warw ick Sqh. ; H. . 
C., London. .lq|iied A. V. D., 1894 ;traDslf)n^'.; 
t<^ Civil, 1897 ; Ad//rm : Poona. , ' 

WALKER. GILBI'IRT THOMAS, MJL; 

, F.R.A.S., 8c.D., F.R..8., ; Dir. Oen Jhf 
Ob.-eivalories, since 1904 ; 18Cjl; 

8t. Paul’s ^,1). ; Trinity (y'oll., Coiu&j ,(j 
Wnuigler, 18891 ; Fell. 3891 ; i\rath«w< 

189.5. Addrem : Miituorolog^i^ 

8iiuliu 



Ck)llcge, and City anil Guilds Technical Coll. | nr an, TiAiirQ n PTS? r*Ti!* 

Naur'S jrSn^top. (SSc^ 

3913; b. 1864. Edut. : Alx^ideen 
Balliul t!olL, Oxford. Se.rv'ed in exeffutlvp^ 
broncli of X.C.S., in Madras and- t;.P. A4drsairi% 
Ragp^. ? 


of Pulice, 1904 ; iTineipnl, 3’nlicc Tr.'«iiiliig ! 
fcich.: Deiiuty CoipinLat loner, C.I.D., lioinbav; | 
Deputy Director,, CianUal.lntilljgem'e wK|i 
Government of J(ndUi'jlConftnissioiier of Police, 
1916. Adffrajpa;-* Ridge IVoad, Malabar Kill, 
Bombay. • ' ' „ ‘V 

VINCENT, ‘JJRNRY IlOARK, , 

Kt. ; Mem. of yioerpy’ytKjqrcl* Council, 3917 ; j 


WALLig;^ Sir John Edward Pc 
.I vsTioEfcKt., M.A. ; Chief Justic 
sliiC4' 1914; 5. Nov. 1861. Called 
Middle Temple, 1886; Adv. Qm^ 
1900-07 ; Vice Chancellorvlffadrasum^ 

sar«.ssr; 




Who^HWho in 


t&t. 


«WAXAIHLB 7 -» 
y Cialciutta HI 
JUiortoii 


Huou, M.A., Judge, 

[h Court, Hiiico. 1 !)1 5 ; Edin', : 
Oxford. Tuiit. I.C.y., 1^93 ; 


W’Kab. lloN. M. DK 1*., CJ.E. ; FoflndQXOf TIm 
Wnr Liuiguc ot Indiii; Cliairinan, /Sgraefai 
Cliaiuber of Commerci- ; b. ClirtolSp*1869 ; 
Jitluc. : privjiti'ly. Kugagod in mercantile 
pui’r.iifts. Adtlress: Karachi. 

WKBSTKll, .loHN rj>\v\Rn, C.I.i:.. T.C.S. • 
Dy. Coiiinipr., Syllirt, A'^sarn, Minrc 1912; hi 
Jiauflv:, 3 Si'jif. 1871. Edm.: Ciiarl I'llioUiic ; 
Trinily Hall, (.!aip. ; Hut. l.C.fcs., 1891. Ad- 
dress : Sylhft . 

WeSTv'OTT, llT. llhv. (?. II.; see Lucknow- 
lU-huiJ oi. 

WHKELKII, MU Hl.nuy, K.C.l.E, C.I.E., 
('.8.1., I.C.S. ; M<‘iii., Lv 'f ('’mmcil, 35i;ii<*al, 
'.inn- 1017. ; Ciiii-.t.’s Coll., Cam. EnL. 

I C.S., 18‘.»L ; i>y, St‘c., (io\l. oi hiclia, I’in, 
19:)7-ns; S-'t-.. Ii'»>-il Coiir.iu sion *ni 

Doci iilrali'.-iliiui, 100MI9 ; Fiu. S r.., Cuv't. of 
I* n< 4 iil, 1909-12; Home 8c c., of Tudiuj 

1912-10. 

WIM'I'K, M\.loU l-'KKOJUtlCFC (M.Ii., 

\ .sf. l)ir -lien , I.M.S. (ivinitary), 
1914; batiifjiy Coimiisi ., (lovl ol Jmlhi, 
Addtchs: i>o (•liiidlay. Groom A: Co., 

JluIlilj.lJ . 

N\lirrr\ .Iohn 'r.^uiioN, r.J.li. ; .Manj 4 ;i>r, 
ll.-1iiali Kaj iindi r Ccuji-I of \Vai(l-> ; EdW.: 
I'liHon Coll ; ^tw Coll , OYiord : Lniv. Coll., 
London. Eiit. l.C.8. IS'js ; Address: 
Cliamind'aii 

VvILLJ.S.Mrt, r-.n-. llliKULlIT \lfM.dRONi;, 
}».8.0., I.M.S. ; J{.>dd-iiti At diuil OflKser, 
Kaio'oon (jii-neial iio-,i)ital, snur 1997; b. 

II 1875. Addft'S'i : GeueiiU iioi^iiitaf, 
Kanyuun. 

W ILLf.VAlrf, S.'DNKV ALA., (CJantaL • » 

xljinnlon\ Vice-Clviiniuin, Calcutta Fort 
CoiiiniEbumer^ ; b. 9 ^.-ly J870; Edur. : 
Kiiigswood Sell. ; iia!b, fJjiiv. Coll., Abcry- % 
slwyth and 'rriiiit^ ('v>ll., Cambridge . Friv. 
Hoc. to Sii Edward ILold'‘ii 1900; Junior 
•<ec. to A-' nl. K. 1. 1900-03; Dy. Sec. 

(i^igeni. E. I. K. lOO.MUi; S'cy, to Ageut, 

E. l.Jl. 1900-11; 8'c. Port Commi .uioiieTfi, 
(..ali iilla, 1911-10 ; Vii;c-Chairiiiaii, 1910. 
/Vdi'ia»ri»s ; Tin* Ki imoLnics ol Ilaflway 
'rraiiKport, 1909 ; Articl" oil Indian railways in 
Aloiler’i Itailway Practice, 1913. Address: 
Port Comiuiasiuiicr’s House, Calcutta. 

\VILL12»I(H10.N, 1^>1. IJaroii, of Ualtoii, 'T. 1910. 
J'’KJSJ3.1L\N PWKE.M.\\-’l’)IOMAS ; GoVel’IIOl* ) t 
fkmibay, lOL'MS; (iowrnor U.'sigimtc of 
ALadra'^. 0. 12 Seji. 1800 ; m. 1892, lion. Alarie 
.Vd' laldc, d. ol 1st Ikiron Erassoy; ouc 
A.Jl.C. to Lord fJr.i'sscy when Gov, ol Victoria, , 
1895; M.P. (J..) llastinss, I'l'HMOoo; BoiniiiW ^ 
hiv. i>t Cornwall, 1900 - 10 ; Jim. ia^rd of 
'riva-.ury, 1905- 12»; l<ord-iu- Waiting to U. 31. 
Heir: s. lion; Euigod»ra->Kt>y Froojnaii-Tlioma-i, 
b, 25 Jujy 189K Jj.('::lc!or3^ Jli*ook='. 

Prin.. ! VVIIJAS, (iAowig HBNliy,W.E., 1918 ; M.V fr> 

„ 1802. Major, l*T5.fc M.L 3UWi, *”» '^■***: Abi>tor of 

.-Parlab Sdi., Htcthlick : Gram. iSidi., Hlu / ♦ : 


Address I High Court, Ci^cuttu. 

WAftSIT, Ernest Hebbeut Cooto, C.S.J.. 

. ISv.S.'; 7 Alarch 1805. Edm\: 'I’lviit ; 
,UiiIv. Coll!, Loudon ; Middle 'reinplo : Coiunisr, 
Burdvfttn' Div., 1904 ; Llmg.'ilpur Hiv., HKHir ; 
™*Mjcm.,tnip. Council. 1912 nmilUl 1 : Con ms*., 
Cilota Nagpur J)iv., 1012 ; Itiu'aV A -hiLic 

■* hoc. and Asiatic Soc. of iV'jjgal. Addri s : 

: . Ranchi. ' 

* ' ' • 

■ .WANK AN Eft CattaiN‘3L\h.\r.\ 4IA S:ii. S'«i 
A.M\RSrNllin, 11A.J s.«ir.li ok, K.C.r.E. ; h 1 ' 
.Tan. 1879; S. 1S«1 ; Ednr. : llnjUuniar Coll ' 
•State has area ol 425 .iij. mill*.'., ;»iiil jiopiilut ion ' 
of 32^.53., Salute. 9 jiUn^. Addretn : Wyii- ■ 
^ kaiierr ' 

, • 

WAKJ1C.KTON. .loiiN P\u„ r.lE. :/i. 28 • 
*. Aug. 1340. Joined J'ol llepl.. ibmj.'b • 
1801 ; Ai^hl. Jnsp. Gen., ibulway Police, Is'lt ; , 
refiiH'tl. 1900. Address: Gilbert. Ifoii-o : 
Ka.^aiili. 

W.MIH. AKTiirsi WiMiiAM. -3J.A. ; Pud or 
Phyaii's, Caniiiiig Coll. Lucknow, hiiiee 1889 ; ' 
6. Wate.rloo, I Aug. IS58. Ediw. : LiverptM»l 
Coll.,- Liverpool hust.; St. .lohiC.s Coll , ('anil*. ; j 
I'VIl. and Aleiii- ot Syndic, Allababad l.ni\., 
Mem. of Si'tiate, Unmiv^ liindii Luiv., 1910.. 
^UMrvss : JOadiiiali Jbvgb, laie.know. • 

WAJID. THO.WA8 310UK11T John, C.T.E.. ; j 

Educ.: Eramliiigliuui Sell., Cooji.'i'^ Hill. 
I'liit. P- \V. D., 18S3 ; oil dop- with S -istaii 
boundary Commission, 1902-00 ; Jiuidnec r, 
Hcllil I)urb:»r, 19U ; Kiigimcr to llonii 
3)ept., Govt. India, for select ion of bite Xoi 
MM^cupital, l>elhj, 1912; sen ices l"ut Jor 18 
'wmhs to King of Sin in l.o inaugurate irri- 
gation worlis in VdHey of Meiiain Chao Phaya ; 
Ol Eng. and Sec. to Punjab Govt., 101. 5; 
Mero., Punjab Coiiiieil, 1915; P.Jl G.S., 
M.I.C.E.; M.A..M.(?.E. Addreis : Lahore. i 

* ' 1 
* WAHNE, 3lT. JlEV. PRV\ns WEftioy; Mi.s- 
sloiiary liishop to India, .--iiiee KiOO ; b. 30] 
1854. Adlrcss : Ina^at Eagh, l,uck- ‘ 

now. • 


WtolEN, GEiLiUO AN 8 TR 1 IT 110 , 3T.A. ; Pi In., 
^ ]malsa Coll., Amritsar, since 1915: b. ^ l>cc. l 
'1878. Edw\: St. Paul’s Sch. ; IVteiTiousc, 1 
. .^omb. ; Bonn: Paris. -Vpo. to I.E.S., 1905;: 

Chiefs’ Colleges in India, liKlO;! 




ot.Prt#. of Arts, Jfuiijab IJniv., 1913-1 J-j 
^ • Addi Khal.sa College. Aniriteoj^ ] 

^ WATSON , Cir \iiiJirf CUN iNdH isi, C. I . E., ; ! 
k Cloaimsr., Ajmer-Morwara : b. 1871; Ediu\ : 

^ Ediobfirgh Unlv.^* Christ. (Hiurcli, Oxloul. ; 
..Knt. K^.S., 1897 ; Priv. Sec., (Jbv. of Bombay, l 
SfMkto Govt, of Bomiiay, Pol. and ; 
^ , Jud. jKKtpt. 1012-L4. ^Address^Simer. j 

te, Hbv. John, M.A., J>A)., V C.s. ; 

^ttish , (^lUrclicB Coll., 0Mcntt.ii ; h. 



Aberdeen Uiilv. ; NVw Coll., Ediii- f 


St. Paiil^SPif,' Aondiai*;*' K. 1 VI.A'., Woolw!^i. 
Joiood Hull Coll.; Calclltta,' l8S8tI B. E. l«95rMdjort'lj)1 4. Ar/jved India. 191)0. f 
* *,C<Suwiidl^39uaiv, Calcutta., i { Hep^^ ^ut SM, after/; 1«67 ; 



WJio*s Wko. ^ tndia. 


Mint Ma^T 'till Outolx^r 1015. Bombay re'^ ■ I.O:S., 1893 ; Un^t-8ec. tO Govt, ot ]Jidil^ 

l>c«Kriiiat.lvo ot ladiaiL Advisory (l>tnmlt.t«e to \ Foreign Dcjit., 1899-1003 ; ,l»t Assist. In Bsld- 
Uteiicil of Institution or Mochaui'jal Biisinecrs. • cliistan, 1003. Dy. Sec.. Foreign Dept., 
AddrcK : 11. 2d. Mini, Bombay. j 1900-10. Addrew : Ava Lodge, Simla. 


WILSON. CllAKLUS UF.KRV. CJ-t. ; A«- lit Of 
Hong-Koiig tmd Sliani!luii Baukinu Corpor- ; 
atiou. BoiTiiKiy, and JMeni. of Bombay ('oiincil ; 
formerly Mt-m., Burma Council, b, 22 Oct. 
J868. Address ; Bomba:.*. 

WILSON', NiiviLTiK FitKOEitrcK .lAuns, c.3r.(J., 
C.B.E, Olftt. Director, n.1.31. : b. 2ricl .Ian. 
3865 ; GoiT>ort Military Aca(lciu> . Mer- 

chant 8(;rvife, 1878 to 1887 ; B.I.A1. tHmce 
to date. Adders: Alar/iK* (io\t. , 

Dockyard, Boiiibav. 

WIXDIIAAT, J^T.-Coi.. rii.\iiJiT:i3 .Tosi.;r,'i. ('.l.E. : 
Dcbiduutiii Wfhtciii Statfh ol H.'i ] put aiia, since • 
1910; ft. 1807: Knfc. Army, 1880; ^Indian- 
l*ol. Service, 1803; Pol. OOicer witli ^A'-Alni^ , 
Yakub Kliaii ot Kubul. Address : Tin: 
IBiiiideucy, Jodhpur. 

WTNN, OiLur.RT Fiu:tRi.YN'. : Ib-uMrar, 

Home. Dept., Govt, ol ludi.i. sitic<- ini^; ft. 
1866. JSduc.: Muir CVnlr.il Coll., Allaliabad. 
Address : Siiiiln. 

WITHEBS, Lii rr. 1 i.kmkxt. C.I K.. 

; Jn1.elliuenr<* OlluTr. Persian •iiih. 
Addrenn: Int'dligeiice Depart nieiit, Bu^ra. 

WODEHOrSB. LT.-CtUi. VRKDhitio WlWJVM, 
C.I.E., J, A. : Jlombav Pol. Dept.. JL'sideiit, I 
Kolhapur and Pol. Agent., 8. Maliratta 
'■' Country States; ft. 7 April 1807: LWoc. : 
AVestminsler ; Samliiurst.. Joined Army, 
1880 ; Address : Tlie Jle^idi-ucy, Kolliapur. 

WOOD, Hon. Sir John 1J.Dmv. K.C.T.E.. 
C.8.1. ; Pol. See., Govt ot Jmlia, since 1911: 
late B.t'KUleut, Indore: ft. 1879. lidne.: 
Marlborough; dialliol Coll., Osloi-d. lint. 


. WOOD, Walter Gcknell, A.M.l.G.E.|flL'.S.L ; 

; l*rin., Xhoinasou C.E., Coll.,.Jioorke^ ainocr 
1016 ; ft. 19 Oct. 1801. KdSb. : WeUIhgtQD ; 
K.I.E. Coll. Ent. P.W.D., 1882 1 S^t. 
Eng., 1995; Ch. Kng. and Sec. to Govt., U/F., 

1 '* 12 - 10 . Address : 

WOODBOFFE, JlTt^TICE SIR JOHN GEOBOE, 
Kt., l*uisiie Judge, Calcutta High Court, fifaice 
1904 ; ft. 15 Dec. 1865. Kdw >. ; Woburu Park; 
Pjjlv. C.ill., 0.vfonl (B.C.L., M.A.). Barr., 
Timer 'B-iiipIe, 1889; Ad\ocat«, Calcutta 
Ji.e., 18(.N>: .ludge, 1994: Offg. Oh. Justice, 
Bf^nga). Nov. Address: 4 Caruac 

St root, Calcutta. 

WOOLLCOMLH, JlROlNALr; Agwit, B. B. A 
C. I. Jbiilway ; ft. 27 Oct. 1868; Jitltie.: Taunton 
Colt. Sell. ; Xt. I. li. C., Coopera Hill. Afi- 
pointi'd fej P. W. D., India. Arrived October 
188*2 void jKisted to coiiKliuction Of Swat 
Bher CJanal . Transferred to H. M. Ballway 
].S8‘1’: services leased to B. B. & C. I, By. 
from .lull. 1885. Itetlrcd on ikuision 1909, 
and remained in nnploymeni of B. B. & V. 1. 
By, Cto., as Asst. JSng., Dlat. Loco. Supdt., Oh. 
Store keein r and hiially^ aa Agent; Gazetted 
(^aptaiu ill B. B. & C. I. B-y. Vol., 1885 and 
Maior 1809; rcBlgned 1906; reappointed 
Colonel cniunulg. the two BattalionH 43.912-' 
and retired on forinailou of I. D. V.Adi^si 
The Bldge, Malabar Hill, Jlombay. 

WYNDITAM, Percy, C.T.B., B.G.S.; Commar. 
ICuimvon. since 1014 ; ft. 13 Dec. 1867. Bdw. : 
Gigglesv'iek Sell. : Queru's Coll. Oxford, M.A., 
Joined l.C.S., 1889. Address t N^ni Tal. 


yUSCF. Sir llADJi MOHAIUIBO. Kt. 'iddrsBU 
BomJ^y. w 


CoKtrot tnwtk Qotton Trait. 


CONTOOL IN THE COTTON TBADE. 

A aritiis occurred in the* cotton trade in wiety of which the crop is hinall in ijuantiiy. 
Bombay in the early part of 1!)1S, as a result The cJiief n'lnydies r« quirocl hy ilu' situatloii 
of hvm speculations in tJoo«I Broucli eotloii. were, ttun-foro, the hiih>titii<iojj ol ^liurt-l-tTm , 
It wosii repetition In aseverj' lorm of trouble lor long-tiTiu sotUeimuits and such regulations 
whicli had pri^Wously occurred and tlie high of the conditions of coiitiwt as would r-iidor 
price, to which cotton was foivcd. The ditti-'‘])OsBible a broadening ol the basis of coutiaci. 


with the trade to prevent a icciirrencc ot the . .. •inrill.iTv I In- won* -Uho 

The Immi-dtaU needs ol Uu- s u idioii ■«. r • l e t. • ^ )„ivh,g jii.iKihili d, ivllli 

^£nW&^!.T8I luliNory com, 1 ^ 1.0 to ’assist 

tcmi)orary measure, and legislation in tin- * 

liCgisiative Council took the place of the rule.*, ] The JeirULktioii Jollowed llie rules -in prefer- 
iu October. ! rhig tiu* jirincijile ol iifniiination tirr tlie apjioiiit* 


rr;,,. a.rv ..ii.i,. Uii. nil lit oj the controlling authority, the trade 

tSrariSnK\SiU'o/n.c Th.."'Il?w Tilt 

and* tlio narrow basis of the contract, 'riu* ; 

re.motoncsaofthetiiacofHritlemrtil h'dto.spi eii- ' i ml t he ii sail ois ol the Cotton 

latiou to an extent which was not- ni tvsharil.> }.!, ii. i*f. n‘Ir*u ^ ^ 

correlated In any wav to the resoure.es ol tlie tsoiil ract.*, JjO.U( 1 in r, »n ral. 
parties; while the dhstom of retpiiriug per*. The Act is regardi'd as a temporary measure, 
formance of aeouLractiu the purtie-iitar variety jiiuiding peimiiiient legislalion In such lorra as 
of cotton contracted lor led to great lluetiiutioiis the noikiiig of I he. Bill maysliow to bo required 
of xatea, especially as speeiilutivo contracts Tlie li-mporar^ lui iisurc became law on Uth 
vrerefrequently made ill respect ol a particuLir Deci mlx^r, liilri. 


CONTROL OF COTTON CLOTH. 


In vic^ of tho high price of *!otton,*whlch 
caused oCniderablc distress to the jjoorcr classi-h 
in Xudia' and led, in 4^ certain instances, to 
disturbances, the froverniiunit ' of Inda imMairh 
last, appointed an inl'oiiiial eommitti>e cuiii- 
pusod'inainly of persons euguged in the eot.ton 
trade to cousidcr wJiat steps euiiKl be taken 
lu the matter, and lii iiai-tieidar ia) wiielher it 
yronld be possible to introduce a scale ut mills 

a i for cotton cloth, and if such u scab; was 
c, w'hat it should M9, and (6) whetlu r 
e 1 bcnooesHaryiortlilH purpose to control 
In AUy^ay tlie price of, or ope.ratious in, raw 
q 0 ttoa,mnd if so, wliat step.s wore powtiuo^lc 
thlslircction. 

Tito oommittcc pa>ibcd In resolutions. Jii 
'lihiii they dcclar^ that tin#' tliought it desir- 
rAMmvthat the pr&o of cloth iiianu£]U'.t;nred in 
todlilshouia not rise above a point Justified 
.'bgr ^ price of raw cotton and othe.r cost of 
.manufacture allowing a reasonable margin 
of profit to the mauufaeturcr, demer and re- 1 
toUerb Thes thought thaMt would be dilileult 


to regulate tile prlqii of all varieties qftcloth aud 
to ensure that tho consigmor wo#! g<^t the 
benofit^of the prices so prescribed, but they 
ooiisid^bd that a fair measure of Control would 
bo pngsttcable tX a limited uumb.'-r of vaidctios of 
. cloth standardised or manufactured and 
Tiioy recommended 


xuejr iccouiincnaca 
oL a Cjniral Committee in 
•9oiqo^ijif# . to ^hhm Boost A<lipiiiLstratioin 


should give Inforiiiatiou wiOi ngaid to tiie 
quantity of the oixliiiary sans-s, dotliies and 
long elotli require!? lor the |»oarer eiussi's. This 
Ceiitial Oommillee eouldi»iu'(‘pare siiecilleatioiis 
aud the obligation of maiiiitiicturiig the eloMi 
required would be distributed by some, central 
uiitlioii^ as equitably as iiossibly among the 
mills. • 

The Covi rnineiit of India aller giving tlieir 
must earrliil couside rut-on lu the (Joiniuiitee/s 
reconiiueiubi lions agreed geiiernlly with their 
pru}K>'<als ioL the bf.-uidaitlisalioii of ceituiu 
varieties of doth. Tlu.y agreed that it would 
be ituiieccsbaiy and undcsiruiile to i>la(io any 
1 ‘estrictiou 0)1 the. muiiufueturr of Inuid-made 
doUi and they thought that it Axuuld also be 
uiidesimblc, even if possible, to assume coiitro 
over iiuiiorted cloth. 

lu order to givi^ elEect to ?.hc scheme for 
stiuidardising clutli maniilacturc, Govern- 
anmit prepared legislation taking power to 
appoint u Controller of Cotton Cloth, who should 
act ill a isociation xvitti an advisory committee, 
of persons witli tocliuicnl knowleilgo of tho^ 
trade, it Is decided ,tliat tho Controller 
sliould bo cmifbwercd to' require the. mills to 
mauufw)ttirc •iertaiii kiuds of cloUi for xxiiidi 
they will be paid at rates fixed so as to allow 
a rcasoiiablo margin of profit, the clotli<so pro-', 
dufied b.iiig retailed to ilic public at stribtiy 
I uoutroUed prloc^. 



'So6 , Conlrol aj^cXtott^Cloth. 

Tuu llJ'roKt Sir (r'or^i; iiu.icb, .VTimbc*!* Buhar and Orissa and the Pcoviacial Controller 
for Comm rue and Industry, ini roiunod a Bill of Cloth of that Provinuo made lacge purchaBea 
ill til* Vl'j.sroy's li ^ifshtiw Counuil on 4th of Indian and Imported piece-goods in Calcutta 
S iptfinbfT to iiiH'd. tin* m*'; sRary m-a-siin-rt at favourable rat€», sold them quickly and, as 
and thi^, after ^•fln>id^*l•all^‘ debate, ami ex- inon^ cheap cloth was uiioblaitiable iu the open 
aminatioii by a S t et C imrnitt.*e, w.is jri -i-cd | marki’t, apjilii'd to the Controller ot Cotton 


into law" on idfch S'*|>lei]ibur. 

T.ie iiiiTn^duitc edeet of tii.* ‘itc'p^ tak>*n byi 
Coverntueiit w,i% a luiavy lall in jiicxc-gotKl^ 
market, 'rin; eloMi iilili-,t'd by the poorer 
ola^KCK dro|»i»ed trom sli^'litlj iin'di r Its. i per 
liound lol(‘ss than Its 1 -d-O p r |M)iiiid, that is, 
lower than tin* i’«(uhMl(‘jit. ol raw eotioii. 
Consequently. Hie nerd loi I Ik- introduetioii o| 
speeial ineasiiri ol prie.r runli'ol ti-injioi.irijy { 
vanished .ind lln- ('1*11011 ('lotli ('outrolb-r isMied J 
a eomnnmique ^tafin*: IJi.ii hi' powers jor re-' 
quiri'ig jirodiielion ol ,s|,iiid.ir<l clofli would 
not lie e\('iviM‘d iiules}, eiieii Jistuuees again 
iie(!e.ssi 1 ated tin m. 

j\t 111" end ol tin* year, elotli pile-}, lO'e eoii'-i- i 
derably, oolli in Bombay and in UjM oiiiilry } 
inaikcts, and reports showed rliat the mil idleel 1 
of the preceding lall in tlie pri'-e ol elolli did ‘ 
not reach all ]»:uls, e.speeially Ibe outiying j 
districts. Thlb was iHutKUUily the case in ■ 


Cloth for additional supplies. 4 The Contr(dlcr 
made a friendly arrangement W'ith certain 
Bomhiiy mills lor the. supply of the whole of 
the jQuaiitity< required at Its. 1-7-0 per pound 
tree 014 rail, )>nt as the d(*iuand for cheap cloth 
(‘.ontinui*d unabated and came freshly lu from 
w' parts ol the country, the Controller advised 
11 1 * iiiimediabo application of the iiufir Act and 
Ills step^was .'Uicordingly taken on the 1st 
britary, tin* mills being re.quircd to devote. 

per e.ent. oi their looms for the production 
standard cloth at the following rates per 
iiid, free on rail : — 


Shirting 
l)hotii‘.H. . 
Sariet; • . 
Siiirliug 


its. a. 
. 1 7 
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The Calendars. 


A full Oalondar will be found at. the beginning 
of this booh. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The JeidaA^Jalendar is in accordance with 
the system aixanged a.i>. 358. The Calcudan 
dates from the Creation, whic^ is flxcfl 


The FaAi year was derived from a combina- 
tion of tiie Hejira and Sanivat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Luni-aolor. Thu Bengali 
year seems aiso to have been reiated at one 
time to tiie Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it Ioki: 1 1 days each year. 


■ fortnights — swdi, or bright, and hadi, or dark, 
: Eadi fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
V e dates of tiie civil days given in om* 
culcnilara. 


The ]\f[ohammedanf or era of the Hejira, ■ 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight ; ; 
irom Mecca, which occurred on the niglit of 
July 15, 622 A.D. The months arc Lunar. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1919. 


Parsee (Shehensliahi). 


Hindu. 


Jamshedji Naoroz . . 

. . 3L‘irrl\^ 2f 

Mnkar Hank rant 

Avan Jashan 

. . April 18 

i 

Adar Jashan 

.. AJay 37 

Kamnn\aini 

Z‘i rtbost-no-d iso 

.. June 18 

<‘oci»:tinit |)jiy 

Gatha Qahambars P. 

( .S» jJeinbi r 8 
"i ,» 0 

„ JUtfell 

, .hinnia A- ht.imi 

Paiseo Xew Year 

1 <h»knl Ashtanii 

Khordod Sal 

. . „ 1 G dr L 1 

j GutiokIi C'haturilii 

' l);U>K(T!l 

Parsee i^Kadmi). 

1 Divali 

Avan Jashan 

Marrh 10 

1 

1 

Jamsliedji Naoroz . . 

. . » 21 

1 

Adar Ja^an 

., Apiii *17 

! 

Zarthost-no-diso . ^ 

. . Way 10 

1 

1 

Gatha Gahambars . . 

.. Aiifni<?t 9 in 

1 Vesiieh 

rarsee New Year 

. . „ 12 

1 Shabuoth 

Khordad Sul 

. , Sept. 1 Ci A- 1 7 

[ Tisha Ig'ub 


J.iniiAry 14 


i April 


•• i 


AlM/lIRt 




Jewish. 


Mahomedan (Sunni). 


I Bosli iro'^hana 


8 

9 

31 

18 

10 

20 

4 

22 

23 

24 


I Apri 15 

.. June 4 

.. August .5 

( Seph-mbj^T 25 


Bhab-e-Baral 

• 

. . May 

1(1 

1 Kippur 

1 If iO 

October 3 & 4 

Bamzi||i *ld 

.. July 

1 

1 

i Stikkolli 

„ 9 A'. 

17 

Moburnim 

. . Oetober 

•4 




Bara Wafat 

. . Becv!iibcT 

6 




Mahlxn Fair « . . 

•• fi 

8 

Jain. 



— — 



Chaitra Slid 15 

April 

15 

Bhsliadat-l-Huzrat Ali 

June 

20 4 

fsbravaii Vad 13, RhraVau i 

August 

»» 

23 

24 

Bamzan-Id . . 

July* 

1 

Vad 14 and Shravau Vad 4 

f 

25 

Bakri'Id .. .. 

Se member 

6 

3o to Btindarva Sud 3* ] 

■ ” 

26 

27 

Mohuiram ... 

Oitober 

4 

' 'J 

i '* 

28 

Sbaha^t-e-lnuim Husan 

November 

21 

Samvat iSa§ . . ; . . 


29 

... .1 

Beoember 

6 

Fajusban (Bhadsrva SiidiL** 

» 

30 

id-e.J^onltid • .. 

■ 


KartikSudl5 . 

, November 

8. 
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Speciality — 

PATENT ELASTIC 
FIBRE-LINED COTTON ' 
QAGS, JUTE BAGS, * 
WOOL PACKS. &c. 

PatenlB No. 4404t} and No. 18(i7^. \ 

Securing absolute 
purity m contents. 


Manufacturers of 
£acks and Bags of 
Linen. Cotton & Jute, 

for all purposes^ also of 

Waterproof Canvas & 
Tarpaulings. 

specially ptepared for dijfei'etii 
Climates^ 




DAMP-PROOF BAGS, 
WATERPROOF BAGS, 
FIREPROOF Bi^S. 
&c. 


Telephone^ Branch Exchange^ (7 lines)» 

Caik Address : LOBO, DUNDEE f 
Coda used: 4 /^ and Sih editions^ A.i, Lieder, and Bentley^ s» 
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Thresh Disinfectors 

I The Tfires|j Disidfectors arc operated by current 

steam securing rapid evaporation and complete 
sterilization in minimum time. 

The special Portable Disinfector supplied to the 
Indian Government is only one of a range of 
models of Thresh m achines, Fixed and Portable, 
Sleaitt and Furnace Heated, which we are in a 
position to supply. 

Sprayers 

The value of Sprayers both for disinfecting pur- 
poses and for the spraying of trees and plants is 
now fully recognised. Wc can olfer a compre- 
hensive series of most ellicient appliances of 
Knapsack and other types. 

t^aundry 'Machines 

• 

As makers of .the highest quality Laundry 
Machinery with a lorig and intimate acquaintance 
with this class of work, we can supply complete 
il|ptallations or single machines to meet any 
requirements. 

Our experien^;c is at the service of all who may 
be interested, no charge being made for plans, 

estimates or advice. 

• 

/ Enquiries iu vital, 

Summerscales, Ltd., 

Contra^rs to the India Office^ Admi ratty ^ War Offire^ etc, ^ 

4, CENTRAL BUILDINQ?, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Gables: RINSING. LONDON. Code: A.B.G. Sth Ed. 
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Newspaper, Periodical and 
Magazine Proprietors, 
Printers, Publishers, and 
f: all users of Paper, :: 

BEFORE PLACING THEIR ORDERS, 
SHOULD APPLY TO US FOR 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 



PAPER MAKERS AND WHOLESALE 
AND, EXPORT PAPE R MERCHANTS. 

'*News,” Glazed and Unglazed Coloured Printings, Machine Finished and 
Super Calendered Printings, Coated and Imitation Arts, Typewriting Papers, 
Art Covers, Cartridges, Writings, M,G., Glazed and Unglazed Natures, 
Tissues, Sulphites and Browns, Cover Papers, Badaml and Native Account 
Book PaperSy and Boards of all descriptions and grades. 



HEAD OFFICE: 

159 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C 

* WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES: 

Worship Street, E. • Bowater’s Wharf, Bankside. 

Morden Wharf, Greenwich. Garrick Street, Glasgow. 

Morden Paper Works 

• 

Cables: Sparteeflus,’' London. 

® • 

Codes: A.B.C* (5th JEdition) Western-Union^ 

Western-Union (5-letter edition) and Bentldy*s. 

Bombay Office* Telephone Buildings, Home Street, 

.. MadrA Office: Post Box No. 237. 
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The SHANNON Limited, 
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DURABLE IN ALL CLIMATES 


“AKSELLO” Brand 

LUBRICANTS 

For Motor Cun., Shaftin" and* all BearinsfSy 
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Maximum power, with minimum vveaf. 


“LANTYCK” Brand 

DRY CLEANING SQAP 
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i^oods retain their* orjj^-inal purity. 


HONTGOMESIE STOBO & Co^ Ltd., 
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When the War is over 

■> 

WE SHALL? {WELCOME ENQUIRIES 
. FROM INDIA FOR AIX KINDS OF 

METAL WORK 

a 

INCLUDING 

Non-ferrous alloys in Ingots, Billets, Cast 
Bars, and* Sand and Chill Castings. 
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O ii li.l i- n il — I. 

J. w. SINGER & SONS, Ltd., 

^ Metal Workers, Brooze 
Founders and En^rlneers. 

FROMEy Somerset, England. 
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PreaideBt Rt. Hoa. Sir WILLI AMj. BULL, M. P. ^ 
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Chemicals 


EXPORTERS 

and 

raiPORTERS 


For all Industrial Purposes. 


AlkaU 58%. 

Alamina Sulphate. 
Ammonia Carbonate. 
Ammonia Sulphate. 
Oxalic Acid. 
Ammonia Chloride. 
Bichromates. 
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Shades matched. 
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